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HOW  ENGLISH  WORKS 

by  Michael  Swan  & Catherine  Walter 

"A  thorough  and  accessible  grammar  practice  book  which  will 
be  of  great  value  to  learners.  Very  user  friendly,  with  clear  and 
lively  presentation  - an  extremely  usejul  addition  to  the  canon, 
wh  ich  will  be  welcomed  by  the  profession;  altogether  a 
beautifully  produced  book. " 

English-Speaking  Union  Award  Assessment  Panel 


Class  use  or  self-study 

"To  start  ivith,  it  has  a three-level 
diagnostic  test  so  readers  can  check  their 
knowledge  of  key  grammar  points.  What  is 
astonishing  is  that  grammar  books  have 
not  introduced  this  form  of  orientation 
earlier  as  a standard  feature." 

EL  Gazette,  April  1997 

Clear  grammar 
presentations 

" The  work  on  the  page  is 

a model  of  clarity. " 

EL  Gazette,  April  1997 


"...it  is  refreshing  to  see  an  inductive 
style,  with  students  asked  to  infer 
grammar  rules  in  DIY exercises." 

English  Teaching  Professional,  October  1997 

Full-color 

"There  is  a refreshing  use  of 
color,  both  in  illustration  and  in 
color-coded  boxes  to  highlight 
significant  information. " 

EL  Gazette,  October  1997 
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"Versatile  examples  are  given  of 
English  in  context,  taken  from 
sources  as  far  ranging  as  Elvis 
Presley  and  an  adaptation  of  Dylan 
Thomas's  Under  Milk  Wood." 
English  Teaching  Professional,  October  1997 
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Submissions 


The  editors  welcome  submissions  of  materials 
concerned  with  all  aspects  of  language  teach- 
ing, particularly  with  relevance  to  Japan. 

All  English  language  copy  must  be  typed, 
double  spaced,  on  Afj-sized  paper,  with  three 
centimetre  margins. 

Manuscripts  should  follow  the  American  Psy- 
chological Association  (apa)  style,  as  it  ap- 
pears in  The  Language  Teacher. 

The  editors  reserve  the  right  to  edit  all  copy 
for  length,  style,  and  clarity,  without  prior 
notification  to  authors. 

Deadlines:  as  indicated  below. 
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Feature  Articles 

English.  Well  written,  well-documented  ar- 
ticles of  up  to  3,000  words  in  English.  Pages 
should  be  numbered,  new  paragraphs  in- 
dented, word  count  noted,  and  sub-headings 
(bold-faced  or  italics)  used  throughout  for  the 
convenience  of  readers.  Three  copies  are  re- 
quired. The  author's  name,  affiliation,  and 
contact  details  should  appear  on  only  one  of 
the  copies.  An  abstract  of  up  to  130  words, 
biographical  information  of  up  to  100  words, 
and  any  photographs,  tables,  or  drawings 
should  appear  on  separate  sheets  of  paper. 
Send  all  three  copies  to  Steve  McGuire. 
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Opinion  & Perspectives.  Pieces  of  up  to  1,300 
words  must  be  informed,  and  of  current  con- 
cern to  professionals  in  the  language  teaching 
field.  Send  submissions  to  Steve  McGuire. 
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Interviews.  If  you  are  interested  in  interview- 
ing a well  known  professional  in  the  field, 
please  consult  the  editor  first. 
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Readers'  Views.  Responses  to  articles,  or  other 
items  in  TLT  are  invited.  Submissions  of  up  to 
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300  words  should  be  sent  to  the  editor  by  the 
19th  of  the  month,  3 months  prior  to  publica- 
tion, to  allow  time  to  request  a response  to 
appear  in  the  same  issue,  if  appropriate.  TLT 
will  not  publish  anonymous  correspondence 
unless  there  is  a compelling  reason  to  do  so, 
and  then  only  if  the  correspondent  is  known  by 
the  editor. 
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Conference  Reports.  If  you  will  be  attending 
an  international  or  regional  conference  and  are 
able  to  write  a report  of  up  to  1,300  words, 
please  contact  the  editor. 
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Departments 

My  Share.  We  invite  up  to  1,000  words  on  a 
successful  teaching  technique  or  lesson  plan 
you  have  used.  Readers  should  be  able  to  rep- 
licate your  technique  or  lesson  plan.  Send  sub- 
missions to  the  "My  Share"  editor. 
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JALT  Undercover.  We  invite  reviews  of  books 
and  other  educational  materials.  We  do  not  pub- 
lish unsolicited  reviews.  Contact  the  Publishers 
Review  Copies  Liaison  for  submission  guide- 
lines, and  the  Book  Reviews  editor  for  permis- 
sion to  review  unlisted  materials. 
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JALT  News.  All  news  pertaining  to  official  JALT 
organizational  activities  should  be  sent  to  the 
JALT  News  editors.  Deadline:  19th  of  the  month, 
2 months  prior  to  publication. 
jalt 
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Of  National  SlGnificance.  jALT-recognised  Na- 
tional Special  Interest  Groups  may  submit  a 
monthly  report  to  the  Of  National  SlGnificance 
editor.  Deadline:  13th  of  the  month,  2 months 
prior  to  publication. 
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Chapter  Reports.  Each  Chapter  may  submit  a 
monthly  report  of  up  to  400  words  which  should 
(a)  identify  the  chapter,  (b)  have  a title — usually 
the  presentation  tide,  (c)  have  a by-line  with  the 
presenter's  name,  (d)  include  the  month  in  which 
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the  presentation  was  given,  (e)  conclude  with 
the  reporter's  name.  For  specific  guidelines  con- 
tact the  Chapter  Reports  editor.  Deadline:  19th 
of  the  month,  2 months  prior  to  publication. 
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Chapter  Meetings.  Chapters  must  follow  the 
precise  format  used  in  every  issue  of  TLT  (i.e., 
topic,  speaker,  date,  time,  place,  fee,  and  other 
information  in  order,  followed  by  a brief,  ob- 
jective description  of  the  event).  Maps  of  new 
locations  can  be  printed  upon  consultation 
with  the  column  editor.  Meetings  that  are 
scheduled  for  the  first  week  of  the  month 
should  be  published  in  the  previous  month's 
issue.  Announcements,  or  requests  for  guide- 
lines, should  be  sent  to  the  Chapter  Meetings 
editor.  Deadline:  19th  of  the  month,  2 months 
prior  to  publication. 
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Chapter  An- 
nouncements 

Bulletin  Board.  Calls  for  papers,  participation 
in /announcements  of  conferences,  colloquia, 
seminars,  or  research  projects  may  be  posted 
in  this  column.  E-mail  or  fax  your  announce- 
ments of  up  to  130  words  to  the  Bulletin  Board 
editor.  Deadline:  19th  of  the  month,  2 months 
prior  to  publication. 
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J I C/Posit  ions.  TLT  encourages  all  prospective 
employers  to  use  this  free  service  to  locate  the 
most  qualified  language  teachers  in  Japan. 
Contact  the  Job  Information  Center  editor  for 
an  announcement  form.  Deadline  for  submit- 
ting forms:  13th  of  the  month  two  months 
prior  to  publication.  Publication  does  not  indi- 
cate endorsement  of  the  institution  by  JALT.  It 
is  the  position  of  the  JALT  Executive  Board  that 
no  positions-wanted  announcements  will  be 
printed. 
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Introduction 


Happy  New  Year!  Many  of  you  will  be  reading  this  on  your  return  from  winter  vacations.  I hope  you 
had  good  ones. 

The  times  they  are  a changin'  for  JALT  and  for  The  Language  Teacher.  Times  have  been  tough  and  more 
competitive  than  ever  for  publishers  in  Japan,  and  so  they  are  reevaluating  the  level  of  support  which  they 
can  provide  to  JALT  in  the  form  of  advertising  and  conference  participation.  What  this  means  for  publica- 
tions in  general,  and  TLT  in  particular,  is  that  we  may  have  to  cut  the  number  of  pages  which  we  can  run 
over  the  course  of  the  year  and  reevaluate  how  much  space  we  can  allot  to  articles,  book  reviews,  and 
JALT-related  news  (chapter  meetings,  N-SIG  reports,  etc.).  The  post  office  requires  that  we  have  at  least  as 
many  pages  of  content  as  advertising  in  order  to  qualify  for  the  lowest  postage  rate,  but  fortunately  we've 
been  able  to  bring  you  a balance  of  content  to  advertising  above  this  minimum.  Bill  Acton,  the  Publications 
Board  Chair,  is  working  with  the  editors  to  find  ways  to  cut  corners  as. much  as  we  can.  We've  already 
saved  a good  deal  on  postage  and  phone  charges  by  using  e-mail  (particularly  in^pur  interactions  with  au- 
thors), and  we're  looking  at  other  ways  to  cut  publication  costs.  I hope  that  all  members  will  support  us  in 
our  endeavors  to  maintain  the  level  of  quality  and  breadth  of  coverage  which  we  continue  to  strive  for. 

The  theme  for  this  month's  issue  is  vocabulary.  Alan  Hunt  and  Ddfid  Beglar  give  us  an  excellent  over- 
view of  the  state  of  the  art  of  vocabulary  teaching.  Paul  Stapleton  shares  only  a small  piece  of  an  impressive 
project  which  tailors  vocabulary  teaching  to  the  needs  of  students  in  various  faculties  (and  includes  a 
World  Wide  Web  link  for  those  who'd  like  to  see  more  of  it).  Frank  Daulton  presents  the  results  of  a study 
on  the  positive  effect  of  the  large  amoun|pLforeign words  which  have  been  borrowed  into  Japanese  from 
English  on  students'  English  language  l^p^ig^maM^Brenda  Harris  gives  us  an  interview  with  Sandra 
Savignon,  who  has  recently  published  the  second'  edition  .of' Ker  well-known  book  Communicative  Compe- 
tence: Theory  and  Classroom  Practice.  f ■ ?%  \ * 1|  fj: 

On  the  TLT  staffing  front,  Bettina  Begole^d^King  Lver  asjeditor  of  the  Job  Information  Center  column, 
and  Laura  MacGregor  has  taken  on  the  Buijetin|B^rd  columnU  Craig  Sow£r  is  continuing  his  excellent 
work  as  proofreader,  and  Tricia  Thomtonds  continuing  her:  many  dutiesjas  assistant  editor,  which  includes 
her  work  on  the  1997  Index  which  appearsnin^thi^issu^^^p * Jk. 
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Oxford  University  Press  Japan 
ELT Sales  and  Assistance, 
24-8  Kanamecho, 
Toshima-ku,  Tokyo  T 171 
TEL:  03-5995-3801 
FAX:  03-5995-3919 
e-mail:  OUP-elt@net21.or.jp 
http://www.  oup . com . uk 


Gateways  is  a two-level, 
content-based  course  for  beginning 
level  adult  and  young  adult  learners 
of  American  English. 
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Four  Skills 


- task-based  practice 

- sophisticated  integration  of  all  four  skills 

- motivating  content  and  relevant  contexts 

- cross-cultural  "World  View"  features 


For  Beginners 


- lively  presentation  of  all  active  vocabulary 

- systematic,  incremental  building  of  vocabulary 

- logical  grammar  syllabus  with  clear  presentation 

- substantial  pronunciation  practice  in  each  unit 

- "strategy  sessions"  practice  learning  strategies 


Teacher's  Book 


complete  teaching  notes  for  each  unit 
optional  activities 

■ PHOTOCOPIABLE  TESTS  with  tapescripts 
- student  and  work  book  answer  keys 


plus  Workbooks,  CDs,  Cassettes 


Please  send  me  a sample  of  "Gateways  "Student  Book  1 

Name:  

School/Company:  


Address:  (School  0/Home  O) 


Phone: 


Fax: 


sample  request  fax  number:  03-5995-3919 


TO 


Current  Research  and  Practice 
in  Teaching  Vocabulary 


Alan  Hunt  8 
David  Beglar 


The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  present  a systematic  framework  for 

vocabulary  development  by  combining  three  approaches  to  vocabu- 
lary instruction  and  learning  (modified  from  Coady,  1997a; 

Hulstijn,  Hollander,  & Greidanus,  1996).  In  this  article,  these  three  ap- 
proaches— incidental  learning,  explicit  instruction,  and  independent  strat- 
egy development — are  presented  as  seven  teaching  principles.  The 
incidental  learning  of  vocabulary  requires  that  teachers  provide  opportu- 
nities for  extensive  reading  and  listening.  Explicit  instruction  involves 
diagnosing  the  words  learners  need  to  know,  presenting  words  for  the 
first  time,  elaborating  word  knowledge,  and  developing  fluency  with 
known  words.  Finally,  independent  strategy  development  involves  prac- 
ticing guessing  from  context  and  training  learners  to  use  dictionaries. 

Although  all  of  these  approaches  and  principles  have  a role  to  play  in 
vocabulary  instruction,  the  learners'  proficiency  level  and  learning  situa- 
tion should  be  considered  when  deciding  the  relative  emphasis  to  be 
placed  on  each  approach.  In  general,  emphasizing  explicit  instruction  is 
probably  best  for  beginning  and  intermediate  students  who  have  limited 
vocabularies.  On  the  other  hand,  extensive  reading  and  listening  might 
receive  more  attention  for  more  proficient  intermediate  and  advanced 
students.  Also,  because  of  its  immediate  benefits,  dictionary  training 
should  begin  early  in  the  curriculum. 

Before  proceeding,  it  is  necessary  to  clarify  the  definition  of  a word.  In 
this  article,  a word  (also  called  a base  word  or  a word  family)  is  defined  as 
including  the  base  form  (e.g.,  make)  and  its  inflections  and  derivatives  (e.g., 
makes , made , making , maker , and  makers).  Since  the  meaning  of  these  differ- 
ent forms  of  the  word  are  closely  related,  it  is  assumed  that  little  extra  ef- 
fort is  needed  to  learn  them  (Read,  1988).  While  this  may  be  true,  a recent 
study  of  Japanese  students  showed  that  they  did  not  know  many  inflec- 
tions and  derivative  suffixes  for  English  verbs  (Schmitt  and  Meara,  1997). 
Thus,  these  forms  should  be  taught. 

Although  this  definition  of  a word  is  convenient  and  commonly  used  in 
vocabulary  research,  it  should  be  remembered  that  vocabulary  learning  is 
more  than  the  study  of  individual  words.  Nattinger  and  DeCarrico  (1992) 
have  observed  that  a significant  amount  of  the  English  language  is  made 
up  of  lexical  phrases,  which  range  from  phrasal  verbs  (two  or  three  words) 
to  longer  institutionalized  expressions  (Lewis,  1993, 1997).  Because  lexical 
phrases  can  often  be  learned  as  single  units,  the  authors  believe  that  the 
following  principles  apply  to  them  as  well  as  to  individual  words. 


Incidental  Learning 

Principle  1:  Provide  opportunities  for  the  incidental  learning  of  vocabulary. 

In  the  long  run,  most  words  in  both  first  and  second  languages  are  prob- 
ably learned  incidentally,  through  extensive  reading  and  listening  (Nagy, 
Herman,  & Anderson,  1985).  Several  recent  studies  have  confirmed  that 
incidental  L2  vocabulary  learning  through  reading  does  occur  (Chun  & 
Plass  1996;  Day,  Omura,  & Hiramatsu,  1991;  Hulstijn,  Hollander  & 
Greidanus,  1996;  Knight,  1994;  Zimmerman,  1997).  Although  most  re- 
search concentrates  on  reading,  extensive  listening  can  also  increase  vo- 
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cabulary  learning  (Elley,  1989).  Nagy,  Herman,  & 
Anderson  (1985)  concluded  that  (for  native  speakers  of 
English)  learning  vocabulary  from  context  is  a gradual 
process,  estimating  that,  given  a single  exposure  to  an 
unfamiliar  word,  there  was  about  a 10%  chance  of 
learning  its  meaning  from  context.  Likewise,  L2  learn- 
ers can  be  expected  to  require  many  exposures  to  a 
word  in  context  before  understanding  its  meaning. 

The  incidental  learning  of  vocabulary  through  exten- 
sive reading  can  benefit  language  curriculums  and 
learners  at  all  levels  (Woodinsky  and  Nation,  1988). 
According  to  Coady  (1997b),  the  role  of  graded  (i.e., 
simplified)  readers  is  to  build  up  the  students'  vocabu- 
lary and  structures  until  they  can  graduate  to  more 
authentic  materials.  Low  proficiency  learners  can  ben- 
efit from  graded  readers  because  they  will  be  repeat- 
edly exposed  to  high  frequency  vocabulary.  As  many 
students  may  never  have  done  extensive  reading  for 
pleasure,  it  may  be  initially  useful  to  devote  some  class 
time  to  Sustained  Silent  Reading  (SSR)  (Pilgreen  and 
Krashen,  1993).  Once  students  develop  the  ability  to 
read  in  a sustained  fashion,  then  most  of  the  reading 
should  be  done  outside  of  class.  More  information  on 
extensive  reading  can  be  found  in  the  May,  1997  issue 
of  The  Language  Teacher  (Cominos,  1997). 

Explicit  instruction 

Principle  2:  Diagnose  which  of  the  3,000  most  common 
words  learners  need  to  study. 

Knowing  approximately  3,000  high  frequency  and  gen- 
eral academic  words  is  significant  because  this  amount 
covers  a high  percentage  of  the  words  on  an  average 
page.  The  2,000  high  frequency  words  in  West's  (1953) 
General  Service  List  cover  87%  of  an  average  non-aca- 
demic text  (Nation,  1990)  and  80%  of  an  average  aca- 
demic text  (P.  Nation,  personal  communication, 
September  18, 1997).  The  800  general  academic  words 
from  Xue  and  Nation's  (1984)  University  Word  List  ac- 
count for  about  8%  of  an  academic  text.  For  second 
language  learners  entering  university,  Laufer  (1992) 
found  that  knowing  a minimum  of  about  3,000  words 
was  required  for  effective  reading  at  the  university 
level,  whereas  knowing  5,000  words  indicated  likely 
academic  success.  One  way  to  estimate  vocabulary  size 
is  to  use  Nation's  (1990)  Vocabulary  Levels  Test  or  a 
checklist  test  which  requires  learners  to  mark  the 
words  on  a list  that  they  believe  they  know  (for  more 
information  on  checklist  tests  see  Read,  1988;  Meara, 
1992, 1996). 


Principle  3:  Provide  opportunities  for  the  intentional  learn- 
ing of  vocabulary. 

The  incidental  learning  of  vocabulary  may  eventually 
account  for  a majority  of  advanced  learners'  vocabu- 
lary; however,  intentional  learning  through  instruc- 
tion also  significantly  contributes  to  vocabulary 
development  (Nation,  1990;  Paribakht  & Wesche, 
1996;  Zimmerman,  1997).  Explicit  instruction  is  par- 
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ticularly  essential  for  beginning  students  whose  lack 
of  vocabulary  limits  their  reading  ability.  Coady 
(1997b)  calls  this  the  beginner's  paradox.  He  wonders 
how  beginners  can  "learn  enough  words  to  learn  vo- 
cabulary through  extensive  reading  when  they  do  not 
know  enough  words  to  read  well"  (p.  229).  His  solu- 
tion is  to  have  students  supplement  their  extensive 
reading  with  study  of  the  3,000  most  frequent  words 
until  the  words'  form  and  meaning  become  automati- 
cally recognized  (i.e.,  "sight  vocabulary").  The  first 
stage  in  teaching  these  3,000  words  commonly  begins 
with  word-pairs  in  which  an  L2  word  is  matched  with 
an  LI  translation. 

Translation  has  a necessary  and  useful  role  for  L2 
learning,  but  it  can  hinder  learners'  progress  if  it  is 
used  to  the  exclusion  of  L2-based  techniques.  Prince 
(1996)  found  that  both  "advanced"  and  "weaker" 
learners  could  recall  more  newly  learned  words  using 
LI  translations  than  using  L2  context.  However, 
"weaker"  learners  were  less  able  to  transfer  knowledge 
learned  from  translation  into  an  L2  context.  Prince 
claims  that  weaker  learners  require  more  time  when 
using  an  L2  context  as  they  have  less  developed  L2 
networks  and  are  slower  to  use  syntactic  information. 
To  discourage  the  learners  from  over-relying  on  trans- 
lation, he  advises  that  teachers  talk  with  them  about 
their  expectations  of  language  learning  and  "the  pit- 
falls  of  low-effort  strategies  like  translation"  (p.  489). 
Furthermore,  translation  needs  to  be  followed  up  with 
other  L2-based  exercises  and  learning  strategies  (see 
Principles  4 through  7). 

Vocabulary  lists  can  be  an  effective  way  to  quickly 
learn  word-pair  translations  (Nation,  1990).  However, 
it  is  more  effective  to  use  vocabulary  cards,  because 
learners  can  control  the  order  in  which  they  study  the 
words  (Atkinson,  1972).  Also,  additional  information 
can  easily  be  added  to  the  cards.  When  teaching  unfa- 
miliar vocabulary,  teachers  need  to  consider  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  Learners  need  to  do  more  than  just  see  the  form 
(Channell,  1988).  They  need  to  hear  the  pronuncia- 
tion and  practice  saying  the  word  aloud  as  well 
(Ellis  & Beaton,  1993;  Fay  and  Cutler,  1977;  Siebert, 
1927).  The  syllable  structure  and  stress  pattern  of 
the  word  are  important  because  they  are  two  ways 
in  which  words  are  stored  in  memory  (Fay  and 
Cutler,  1977). 

2.  Start  by  learning  semantically  unrelated  words.  Also 
avoid  learning  words  with  similar  forms  (Nation, 
1990)  and  closely  related  meanings  (Higa,  1963; 
Tinkham,  1993)  at  the  same  time.  For  example,  be- 
cause affect  and  effect  have  similar  forms,  simulta- 
neously studying  them  is  likely  to  cause  confusion. 
Also,  bilingual  vocabulary  books  often  simply  list 
words  in  alphabetical  order,  increasing  the  chances 
of  confusing  words  that  start  with  the  same  syllable. 
Likewise,  words  with  similar,  opposite,  or  closely 
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associated  (e.g.,  types  of  fruit,  family  members) 
meanings  may  interfere  with  one  another  if  they  are 
studied  at  the  same  time. 

3.  It  is  more  effective  to  study  words  regularly  over 
several  short  sessions  than  to  study  them  for  one  or 
two  longer  sessions.  As  most  forgetting  occurs  im- 
mediately after  initial  exposure  to  the  word 
(Pimsleur,  1967),  repetition  and  review  should  take 
place  almost  immediately  after  studying  a word  for 
the  first  time. 

4.  Study  5-7  words  at  a time,  dividing  larger  numbers 
of  words  into  smaller  groups.  As  learners  review 
these  5-7  cards,  they  will  more  quickly  get  repeated 
exposure  to  the  words  than  when  larger  groups 
(20-30)  are  studied. 

5.  Use  activities  like  the  keyword  technique  to  pro- 
mote deeper  mental  processing  and  better  retention 
(Craik  and  Lockhart,  1972).  Associating  a visual 
image  with  a word  helps  learners  remember  the 
word. 

6.  A wide  variety  of  L2  information  can  be  added  to 
the  cards  for  further  elaboration.  Newly  met  words 
can  be  consciously  associated  with  other  L2  words 
that  the  learner  already  knows  (Prince,  1996),  and 
this  word  can  be  added  to  the  card.  Also,  sentence 
examples,  part  of  speech,  definitions,  and  keyword 
images  can  be  added  (see  Schmitt  & Schmitt,  1995). 

Principle  4:  Provide  opportunities  for  elaborating  word 
knowledge . 

Prince  (1996)  states  that  simply  knowing  translations 
for  L2  words  does  not  "guarantee  that  they  will  be  suc- 
cessfully accessed  for  use  in  an  L2  context"  (p.  488), 
because  knowing  a word  means  knowing  more  than 
just  its  translated  meaning  or  its  L2  synonyms.  Draw- 
ing upon  Richards'  (1976)  list.  Nation  (1994)  identifies 
various  aspects  of  word  knowledge  such  as  knowing 
related  grammatical  patterns,  affixes,  common  lexical 
sets,  typical  associations,  how  to  use  the  word  recep- 
tively and  productively,  etc.  Receptive  knowledge 
means  being  able  to  recognize  one  of  the  aspects  of 
knowledge  through  reading  and  listening,  and  produc- 
tive knowledge  means  being  able  to  use  it  in  speaking 
and  writing.  Teachers  should  be  selective  when  decid- 
ing which  words  deserve  deeper  receptive  and/ or  pro- 
ductive practice  as  well  as  which  types  of  knowledge 
will  be  most  useful  for  their  students.  Many  of  the 
2,000  high  frequency  words  from  the  GSL  or  other  lists 
would  be  good  candidates  for  exercises  that  elaborate 
upon  both  receptive  and  productive  knowledge. 

Elaboration  involves  expanding  the  connections  be- 
tween what  the  learners  already  know  and  new  informa- 
tion. One  way  to  do  this  is  to  choose  L2  words  from  the 
surrounding  context  and  to  explain  their  connections  to 
the  recently  learned  word  (Prince,  1996).  In  addition  to 
presenting  this  new  information,  teachers  should  create 
opportunities  to  meet  these  useful,  recently  learned 
words  in  new  contexts  that  provide  new  collocations 
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and  associations  (Nation,  1994).  Exercises  that  can 
deepen  students'  knowledge  of  words  include:  sorting 
lists  of  words  and  deciding  upon  the  categories;  making 
semantic  maps  with  lists  either  provided  by  the  teacher 
or  generated  by  the  learners;  generating  derivatives, 
inflections,  synonyms  and  antonyms  of  a word;  making 
trees  that  show  the  relationships  between 
superordinates,  coordinates,  and  specific  examples; 
identifying  or  generating  associated  words;  combining 
phrases  from  several  columns;  matching  parts  of  colloca- 
tions using  two  columns;  completing  collocations  as  a 
cloze  activity;  and  playing  collocation  crossword  puzzles 
or  bingo  (see  Lewis,  1993;  McCarthy  & O'Dell,  1994; 
Nation,  1994;  Redman  & Ellis,  1990). 

Principle  5:  Provide  opportunities  for  developing  fluency 
with  known  vocabulary . 

Fluency  building  activities  recycle  already  known 
words  in  familiar  grammatical  and  organizational  pat- 
terns so  that  students  can  focus  on  recognizing  or  us- 
ing words  without  hesitation.  As  Nation  (1994)  points 
out,  developing  fluency  "overlaps  most  of  all  with  de- 
veloping the  skills  of  listening,  speaking,  reading,  and 
writing"  (p.  208),  so  giving  learners  many  opportuni- 
ties to  practice  these  skills  is  essential. 

Fluency  partly  depends  on  developing  sight  vocabu- 
lary through  extensive  reading  and  studying  high  fre- 
quency vocabulary.  Fluency  exercises  include  timed 
and  paced  readings.  In  timed  readings,  learners  may 
try  to  increase  their  speed  by  sliding  a 3x5  card  or  a 
piece  of  paper  down  the  page  to  increase  their  speed 
while  attempting  to  comprehend  about  80%  of  a pas- 
sage. Also,  learners  need  to  be  given  practice  in  look- 
ing at  groups  of  words  rather  than  each  individual 
word  when  reading.  Teachers  can  ask  learners  to  prac- 
tice timed  reading  on  passages  that  have  already  been 
read.  In  paced  readings  the  teacher  determines  the 
time  and  pushes  the  learners  to  read  faster.  One  type  of 
paced  reading  is  the  "reading  sprint"  in  which  learners 
read  their  pleasure  reading  book  for  5 minutes  and 
count  the  number  of  pages  they  have  read.  Then  they 
try  to  read  the  same  number  of  pages  while  the  time 
they  have  to  read  decreases  from  5 minutes  to  4 to  3 to 
2 minutes  for  each  sprint.  Finally,  they  read  for  5 min- 
utes again  at  a relaxed  pace  and  count  the  number  of 
pages  they  have  finished  (Mikulecky  & Jeffries,  1996). 

independent  Strategy  Development 

Principle  6;  Experiment  with  guessing  from  context . 
Guessing  from  context  is  a complex  and  often  difficult 
strategy  to  carry  out  successfully.  To  guess  successfully 
from  context  learners  need  to  know  about  19  out  of 
every  20  words  (95%)  of  a text,  which  requires  know- 
ing the  3,000  most  common  words  (Liu  & Nation,  1985; 
Nation,  1990).  However,  even  if  one  knows  these 
words,  Kelly  (1990)  concludes  that  "unless  the  context 
is  very  constrained,  which  is  a relatively  rare  occur- 
rence, or  unless  there  is  a relationship  with  a known 
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word  identifiable  on  the  basis  of  form  and  supported 
by  context,  there  is  little  chance  of  guessing  the  correct 
meaning"  (p.  203).  He  also  asserts  that,  because  guess- 
ing from  context  fails  to  direct  attention  to  word  form 
and  meaning,  relatively  little  learning  occurs. 

Although  this  strategy  often  may  not  result  in  gain- 
ing a full  understanding  of  word  meaning  and  form, 
guessing  from  context  may  still  contribute  to  vocabu- 
lary learning.  Just  what  is  and  is  not  learned  will 
partly  depend  on  text  difficulty  as  well  as  the  learn- 
ers' level.  In  particular,  more  proficient  learners  using 
texts  that  are  not  overly  difficult  can  be  expected  to 
use  this  strategy  more  effectively  than  low  proficiency 
learners.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  learning 
vocabulary  also  includes  learning  about  collocations, 
associations,  and  related  grammatical  patterns  as  well 
as  meaning.  Therefore,  if  regularly  practiced,  this 
strategy  may  contribute  to  deeper  word  knowledge 
for  advanced  learners  as  long  as  they  pay  attention  to 
the  word  and  its  context. 

However,  given  the  continuing  debate  about  the 
effectiveness  of  guessing  from  context,  teachers  and 
learners  should  experiment  with  this  strategy  and  com- 
pare it  to  dictionary  training.  Guessing  from  context  is 
initially  time  consuming  and  is  more  likely  to  work  for 
more  proficient  learners.  A procedure  for  guessing 
from  context  begins  with  deciding  whether  the  word  is 
important  enough  (e.g.,  is  part  of  an  important  idea 
and/or  is  repeated  often)  to  warrant  going  through  the 
following  steps.  This  decision  is  itself  a skill  that  re- 
quires practice  and  experience.  Teachers  can  assist 
learners  by  marking  words  which  learners  should  try 
to  infer  before  using  other  sources  as  well  as  by  pro- 
viding glosses  (Hulstijn,  Hollander,  & Greidanus, 

1996).  Once  learners  decide  that  a word  is  worth  guess- 
ing, they  might  follow  a five-step  procedure  like  that  of 
Nation  and  Coady  (1988): 

1.  Determine  the  part  of  speech  of  the  unknown 
word. 

2.  Look  at  the  immediate  context  and  simplify  it  if 
necessary. 

3.  Look  at  the  wider  context.  This  entails  examin- 
ing the  clause  with  the  unknown  word  and  its 
relationship  to  the  surrounding  clauses  and 
sentences. 

4.  Guess  the  meaning  of  the  unknown  word. 

5.  Check  that  the  guess  is  correct. 

(p.  104-105) 

In  step  5,  the  guess  needs  to  be  the  same  part  of  speech 
as  the  unknown  word.  Moreover,  the  learner  should 
try  to  see  if  the  unknown  word  can  be  analyzed  into 
parts  (unlock  becomes  un  + lock)  and  to  check  if  the 
meaning  of  the  parts  matches  the  meaning  of  the  un- 
known word.  Finally,  the  guess  should  be  tried  out  in 
the  context  to  see  whether  it  makes  sense,  and  a dictio- 
nary may  be  consulted  to  confirm  the  guess.  In  the  case 
of  a wrong  or  partially  correct  guess,  it  is  important  for 
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learners  to  reanalyze  how  the  "correct"  answer  is  more 
appropriate  in  the  context.  Finally,  Liu  and  Nation 
(1985)  suggest  practicing  this  strategy  as  a class  rather 
than  as  individual  work,  and  Williams  (1986)  advises 
that  it  be  demonstrated  on  an  OHP  or  a chalkboard  by 
circling  the  unknown  word  and  drawing  arrows  from 
other  words  that  give  clues  to  its  meaning. 

Principle  7:  Examine  different  types  of  dictionaries  and 
teach  students  how  to  use  them. 

Bilingual  dictionaries  have  been  found  to  result  in  vo- 
cabulary learning  (Knight,  1994;  Luppescu  & Day, 

1993).  Hulstijn,  Hollander,  and  Greidanus  (1996) 
showed  that,  compared  to  incidental  learning,  repeated 
exposure  to  words  combined  with  marginal  glosses  or 
bilingual  dictionary  use  lead  to  increased  learning  for 
advanced  learners.  Luppescu  and  Day's  (1993)  study 
on  Japanese  students  reports  that  bilingual  dictionaries 
did  result  in  vocabulary  learning  unless  the  unfamiliar 
word  had  numerous  entries,  in  which  case  the  dictio- 
naries may  have  confused  learners.  Finally,  a bilingual 
dictionary  may  be  much  more  likely  to  help  lower  pro- 
ficiency learners  in  reading  comprehension  because 
their  lack  of  vocabulary  can  be  a significant  factor  in 
their  inability  to  read  (Knight,  1994). 

Bilingualized  dictionaries  may  have  some  advan- 
tages over  traditional  bilingual  or  monolingual  dictio- 
naries. Bilingualized  dictionaries  essentially  do  the  job 
of  both  a bilingual  and  a monolingual  dictionary. 
Whereas  bilingual  dictionaries  usually  provide  just  an 
LI  synonym,  bilingualized  dictionaries  include  L2  defi- 
nitions, L2  sentence  examples,  as  well  as  LI  synonyms. 
Bilingualized  dictionaries  were  found  to  result  in  better 
comprehension  of  new  words  than  either  bilingual  or 
monolingual  dictionaries  (Laufer  & Hader,  1997).  A 
further  advantage  is  that  they  can  be  used  by  all  levels 
of  learners:  Advanced  students  can  concentrate  on  the 
English  part  of  the  entry,  and  beginners  can  use  the 
translation.  For  beginners,  teachers  may  want  to  exam- 
ine the  bilingualized  Longman-Mitsumura  English-Japa- 
nese  Dictionary  for  Young  Learners  (1993),  which 
includes  Japanese  translations,  definitions,  and  ex- 
amples. Currently,  neither  Collins  COBUILD, 
Longman,  nor  Oxford  (all  publishers  with  access  to 
large,  up-dated  computerized  English  language  data 
bases)  have  bilingualized  dictionaries  for  intermediate 
and  advanced  learners. 

Electronic  dictionaries  with  multimedia  annotations 
offer  a further  option  for  teachers  and  learners.  Chun 
and  Plass'  (1996)  study  of  American  university  stu- 
dents learning  German  found  that  unfamiliar  words 
were  most  efficiently  learned  when  both  pictures  and 
text  were  available  for  students.  This  was  more  effec- 
tive than  text  alone  or  combining  text  and  video,  possi- 
bly because  learners  can  control  the  length  of  time 
spent  viewing  the  pictures.  Hulstijn,  Hollander,  and 
Greidanus  (1996)  suggest  that,  because  computerized 
entries  are  easier  to  use  than  traditional  dictionaries, 
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students  will  be  more  likely  to  use  them.  Teachers  may 
want  to  investigate  the  CD-ROM  dictionaries  pub- 
lished by  Collins  COBUILD,  Longman,  and  Oxford. 
However,  unlike  the  dictionary  in  the  above  study, 
these  CD-ROM  dictionaries  do  not  link  most  of  their 
entries  to  a visual  image.  The  one  exception  is  The  New 
Oxford  Picture  Dictionary  CD-ROM  (1997),  which  in- 
cludes 2,400  illustrated  words  (mainly  concrete  nouns) 
and  is  available  in  a bilingual  version. 

Finally,  training  in  the  use  of  dictionaries  is  essential. 
Unfortunately,  in  most  classrooms,  very  little  time  is 
provided  for  training  in  dictionary  use  (Graves,  1987; 
Summers,  1988).  In  addition  to  learning  the  symbols 
and  what  information  a dictionary  can  and  cannot  of- 
fer, learners  may  need  extra  practice  for  words  with 
many  entries.  Furthermore,  learners  need  to  be  taught 
to  use  all  the  information  in  an  entry  before  making 
conclusions  about  the  meaning  of  a word  (Laufer  & 
Hader,  1997).  The  learners'  attention  should  also  be 
directed  toward  the  value  of  good  sentence  examples 
which  provide  collocational,  grammatical,  and  prag- 
matic information  about  words.  Finally,  teachers 
should  emphasize  the  importance  of  checking  a word's 
original  context  carefully  and  comparing  this  to  the 
entry  chosen  because  context  determines  which  sense 
of  a word  is  being  used. 

Conclusion 

Learning  vocabulary  through  incidental,  intentional, 
and  independent  approaches  requires  teachers  to  plan 
a wide  variety  of  activities  and  exercises.  The  amount 
of  emphasis  that  teachers  and  programs  decide  to 
place  on  any  given  activity  will  depend  on  the  learners' 
level  and  the  educational  goals  of  the  teacher  and  the 
program.  In  general,  it  makes  most  sense  to  emphasize 
the  direct  teaching  of  vocabulary  for  learners  who  still 
need  to  learn  the  first  3,000  most  common  words.  As 
learners'  vocabulary  expands  in  size  and  depth,  then 
extensive  reading  and  independent  strategies  may  be 
increasingly  emphasized.  Extensive  reading  and  listen- 
ing, translation,  elaboration,  and  fluency  activities, 
guessing  from  context,  and  using  dictionaries  all  have 
a role  to  play  in  systematically  developing  the  learners' 
vocabulary  knowledge. 
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At  large,  multi-faculty  universities  in  Japan,  students  gener- 
ally study  English  in  their  first  year  or  two  before  focusing 
on  the  specialized  subjects  of  their  faculty.  In  these  English 
classes,  if  my  own  exposure  as  a full  time  and  part-time  university 
teacher  is  typical,  there  is  little,  if  any,  requirement  laid  down  by 
universities  to  teach  content  that  is  related  to  a class's  actual  faculty. 
This,  in  large  part,  may  be  due  to  the  average  English  teacher's  lack 
of  specialty  knowledge  of  the  content  that  is  taught  in  any  given 
faculty.  This  does  not  mean  that  English  teachers,  with  some  assis- 
tance, cannot  contribute  in  some  small  way  to  bridge  the  gap  be- 
tween the  language  department  and  the  area  of  specialty. 

In  an  effort  to  better  cater  to  the  academic  needs  of  first  and  sec- 
ond year  university  students  as  these  needs  relate  to  the  learning 
of  English,  I have  made  lists  of  important  words  for  eleven  facul- 
ties: education,  economics,  law,  science,  medicine,  dentistry,  phar- 
macology, engineering,  agriculture,  veterinary  science,  and 
fisheries.  For  two  faculties,  science  and  engineering,  several  sepa- 
rate lists  have  been  made  for  the  disciplines  they  encompass.  Thus, 
there  are  a total  of  twenty  one  lists.  The  lists  have  been  put  at  the 
following  website:  <http://telemac.ilcs.hokudai.ac.jp/~chris/ 
E3stuff/Vocab/FacultyVocab.html>,  so  that  English  language 
teachers  with  Internet  access  can  print  the  lists  for  their  students  or 
ask  their  students  to  study  from  the  website  themselves. 

Method 

The  lists  have  been  compiled  according  to  the  following  guidelines. 

a)  Usefulness  Word  items  are  commonly  used  in  the  students', faculty. 
McCarthy  (1990,  pp. 67-68)  warns  of  the  dangers  involved  in  compil- 
ing word  lists.  For  example,  a high  frequency  of  usage  does  not  nec- 
essarily justify  inclusion  on  a word  list  because  any  given  word's 
frequency  differs  among  speakers  and  can  depend  on  factors  like 
whether  a word  is  written  or  spoken,  or  whether  its  present  use  is 
changing  in  any  way.  To  overcome  these  difficulties,  the  word  selec- 
tion process  was  based  on  the  browsing  of  a wide  range  of  contem- 
porary first  year  texts  in  the  subject  area.  Out  of  necessity,  many  of 
the  lists  were  made  in  collaboration  with  students,  usually  graduate 
students,  and  professors  within  each  given  faculty.  Assisting  stu- 
dents and  professors  were  informed  of  the  criteria,  essentially,  items 
b,  c,  d,  e,  and  f below.  An  assumption  was  made  that  students  and 
professors  were  aware  of  what  words  would  be  useful. 

b)  Understanding  Students  already  have  a clear  understanding  of  the 
word  in  Japanese.  This  criterion  is  largely  guesswork.  Undoubtedly, 
some  students  are  not  aware  of  a few  of  the  words.  However,  over 
a period  of  two  academic  years,  the  lists  have  been  piloted  on  stu- 
dents from  each  faculty  and  items  that  posed  problems  were  elimi- 
nated while  others  were  added  based  on  student  feedback. 

c)  Familiarity  The  student  is  unlikely  to  already  know  most  of  the  English 
word  items.  Many  Japanese  dictionaries  (e.g.,  Shogakukan, 
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Figure  1.  Sample  Fill-in  Exercise 


Noun 

Verb 

Adjective 

contractual 

equal  - 

liberalize 

judicial 

democratize 

law 

legislate 

Kenkyusha,  T aishukan)  enter  aster- 
isks beside  words  that  are  on 
Monbusho's  list  of  English  words 
that  high  school  students  are  ex- 
pected to  know  by  the  end  of  their 
final  year.  For  the  most  part,  the 
words  chosen  for  the  faculty  word 
bank  were  not  on  the  high  school 
list.  Some  words  that  high  school 
students  are  expected  to  have  learned  though,  especially 
verbs,  were  included  because  of  their  importance  in 
forming  sentences.  Consideration  was  also  given  to 
whether  the  average  English  teacher  would  be  comfort- 
able using  the  words  on  the  list.  Accordingly,  overly 
technical  words  were  avoided. 

d)  Number  of  words  Each  list  contains  70-150  words.  At 
present,  the  lists  represent  a work  in  progress.  The 
reason  for  the  wide  range  between  the  lists  with  the 
most  and  least  items  reflects  the  nature  of  both  the 
faculty  and  the  criteria  laid  out  here.  Specifically,  a 
faculty  like  medicine  is  rich  in  words  that  meet  both 
criteria  b and  c above.  On  the  other  hand,  a faculty 
such  as  information  engineering  has  relatively  few 
words  that  meet  the  same  criteria. 

e)  Categories  Words  are  categorized  according  to  content 
area  or  part  of  speech.  This  categorization  helps  students 
to  study  the  words  in  sections.  It  also  assists  the 
teacher  in  designing  exercises. 

f)  Variety  Each  list  includes  a variety  of  words  without  focus- 
ing on  any  particular  discipline  within  the  faculty  or  part  of 
speech.  Within  any  given  faculty,  there  are  several  disci- 
plines, for  example,  within  law  there  is  civil,  criminal  and 
corporate  law,  among  others.  As  each  faculty  word  list  is 
attempting  to  include  non-specialist  terms  that  are  famil- 
iar to  students  in  their  own  language  (see  b above),  a 
broad  approach  that  covers  many  of  the  disciplines  was 
chosen.  This  concurs  with  the  notion  that  useful  words 
are  those  which  occur  across  a wide  variety  of  situations 
(McCarthy,  1990,  p.  69). 

g)  Glosses  Japanese  glosses  are  provided  for  each  ivord  item. 
Although  arguments  have  been  made  against  the  use  of 
mother  tongue  glosses,  providing  the  gloss  is  accurate,  it 
is  now  recognized  that  there  are  advantages  to  using 
them  (Taylor,  1990,  p.3).  With  the  specialized  vocabulary 
in  the  faculty  lists,  it  is  also  likely  that  serious  students 
would  go  ahead  and  make  their  own  glosses  anyway. 

h)  Sample  sentences  Sample  sentences  in  English  accom- 
pany each  word  item.  Sentences  serve  as  both  an  example 
of  how  to  use  the  word  items  correctly  in  a sentence  as 
well  as  a reminder  to  students  that  the  words  are 
meant  to  be  used  as  a means  of  communication.  The 
sentences  are  not  meant  to  serve  as  definitions  because 
all  the  words  have  been  glossed  in  Japanese. 

i.  Exceptions  In  a series  of  word  lists  whose  entries 
number  close  to  2,000  items  there  are  bound  to  be  ex- 
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ceptions  to  the  eight  criteria  outlined  above.  In  fact,  the 
Faculty  Word  Bank  has  many  entries  that  do  not  meet 
all  the  criteria.  This  is  largely  because  certain  disci- 
plines, by  their  very  nature,  are  quite  technical  and 
sometimes  may  not  follow  criteria  b,  c,  and  d.  How- 
ever, the  piloting  of  all  of  the  lists  over  the  past  two 
years  has  eliminated  many  of  these  exceptions. 

Suggestions  for  use  in  the  classroom 

The  lists  can  be  used  in  many  ways.  Perhaps  the  most 
obvious  use  is  to  require  students  to  learn  the  words  in 
order  to  increase  their  vocabularies.  Although  there  are 
arguments  both  for  and  against  such  a use  of  word  lists 
(Meara,  1995,  p.8),  the  benefits  appear  to  outweigh  any 
disadvantages  (Schmitt,  1995,  p.6).  For  example,  stu- 
dents are  often  required  to  read  English  texts  and  papers 
in  third  or  fourth  year  and  at  the  graduate  level.  The 
learning  of  words  related  to  the  students'  specialty  can 
serve  as  a head  start  for  their  future  studies.  Quizzes  (see 
below)  to  ensure  that  students  do  study  their  list,  admin- 
istered orally,  can  sharpen  students'  listening  ability. 

The  lists  can  also  be  used  as  a starting  point  for  fur- 
ther materials  development.  For  example,  many  of  the 
words  on  the  lists  can  be  changed  to  different  parts  of 
speech  (i.e.,  adjective  to  noun  or  nouns  to  verbs).  Fig- 
ure 1 takes  six  words  from  the  law  list  to  show  how 
students  can  be  encouraged  to  build  this  skill  in  a fill- 
in  exercise.  A follow-up  to  this  exercise  could  require 
students  to  build  sentences  around  all  the  nouns. 


Figure  2.  Creative-type  Activity  for  Medical  Students 

I.  Below  is  a list  of  medical  specialties  in  Japanese  and  En- 
glish. Write  in  the  English  term  used  to  describe  a doctor  of 
these  specialties  as  in  the  example  below. 

1.  dermatology  dermatologist 

2.  cardiology  

3.  surgery  

4.  pediatrics  

II.  With  a partner,  take  turns  using  the  following  pattern  to 
describe  what  the  above  doctors  do. 

1.  A dermatologist  is  a doctor  who  looks  after  patients  who 
have  skin  problems. 

2. 

3. 

4. 
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Using  the  word  lists  to  design  creative  activities  is 
perhaps  where  the  greatest  potential  lies.  The  lists  can 
serve  as  a database  which  teachers  use  to  design  their 
own  activities  that  encourage  students  to  actively  use 
their  newly  acquired  words.  The  Cambridge  series,  A 
Way  With  Words  (Redman  and  Ellis,  1989)  is  full  of  ex- 
amples of  creative  vocabulary  building  activities.  Fig- 
ure 2 shows  a brief  example  of  one  such  creative 
activity  using  words  taken  from  the  medical  list  that 
promotes  the  use  of  specialty  vocabulary  as  well  as  a 
targeted  pattern,  relative  clauses. 


Quizzes 

As  a quick  check  to  ensure  that  students  study  their 
word  lists,  a listening  test  in  which  the  teacher  reads 
out  definitions  has  the  second  aim  of  focusing  on  lis- 
tening skills.  The  following  sample  quiz. is  for  the  law 
list  below. 

1 A legal  event  that  decides  if  someone  is  guilty  or 
not  (trial) 

2.  In  a British  or  North  American  court,  the  group  of 
12  people  who  decide  if  someone  is  guilty  or  not 

( iury ) 

3.  All  the  laws  of  a country  ( constitution ) 

4.  This  happens  when  a company  cannot  pay  its  debts 
(bankruptcy) 

5.  If  you  do  not  like  the  decision  of  a court,  you  can 
ask  for  this  (appeal) 


Sample  List 

The  list  below  is  for  law  students.  Words  on  this  list 
have  been  categorized  by  content  area.  The  length  is 
fairly  representative  of  the  other  faculty  lists  that  can 
be  found  at  the  Website. 

Law  Faculty  Word  List 
General  Legal  Terms 

justice  Justice  is  a basic  human  value. 

liberty  The  prisoner  was  dreaming  of  liberty. 

right(s)  Women  are  demanding  equal  rights. 

democracy  Democracy  is  a popular  political  system. 

legal  Is  it  legal  to  park  my  car  here? 

equality  Women  are  hoping  for  more  equality. 

privacy  There's  not  much  privacy  here. 

law  faculty  The  law  faculty  is  at  the  south  of  the  campus. 

bar  exam  It's  difficult  to  pass  the  bar  exam. 

court  Her  case  will  be  heard  in  court. 

judge  The  judge  ruled  the  defendant  was  guilty. 

lawyer  It's  still  difficult  to  become  a lawyer. 

attorney  The  attorney  didn't  want  the  case. 

prosecutor/ prosecution 

The  prosecutor  won  the  case. 

The  defense  lost  the  case. 

The  judiciary  is  part  of  the  government. 

This  adminstration  is  making  big  changes. 
They  make  laws  in  the  legislature. 

They  are  trying  to  change  the  constitution. 
The  defence  appealed  the  verdict. 


defense 

judiciary 

administration 

legislature 

constitution 

appeal 

Supreme  Court 


bureaucrat 

/ERIC 


The  Supreme  Court's  decision  is  final. 
Bureaucrats  are  often  disliked  by  the  public. 


,4. 


bureaucracy  The  bureaucracy  often  is  hard  to  understand, 
civil  law  (civil  code) 

Civil  law  helps  people  solve  their  arguments, 
contract  The  contract  was  worth  over  ¥100,000. 

breach  a contract 

I'll  sue  you  if  you  breach  the  contract. 

Civil  Procedure  Law 

compromise  To  compromise  is  easier  than  going  to  court. 

lawsuit  The  lawsuit  was  worth  $10,000. 

file  a lawsuit  They  filed  the  lawsuit  yesterday. 

trial  The  trial  will  begin  next  week. 

ruling  The  ruling  was  in  favor  of  the  prosecution. 

judgment  The  judgment  seemed  quite  unfair. 

plaintiff  The  plaintiff  was  only  20  years  old. 

settlement  Both  sides  were  happy  with  the  settlement. 

sue  They  sued  him  for  $100,000. 

settle  out  of  court 


Later,  they  agreed  to  settle  out  of  court. 


Labor  Law 

union 

strike 


The  union  decided  to  go  on  strike. 
The  strike  lasted  3 months. 


Criminal  Law 
break  the  law 
obey  the  law 
commit  a crime 
suspect 
confess 


If  you  break  the  law,  you  may  go  to  jail. 

If  you  obey  the  law,  nothing  will  happen. 
You'll  regret  it,  if  you  commit  a crime. 
The  suspect  wore  a red  coat. 

The  suspect  refused  to  confess, 
convict  (v) /convict  (n) 

The  defendant  was  convicted, 
jail /prison  He  spent  20  years  in  prison, 
conviction/guilty  verdict 

The  prosecution  got  their  conviction. 


acquittal/not  guilty  verdict 

The  defendant  was  found  not  guilty. 

punishment 

The  punishment  was  5 years  in  jail. 

fine 

The  fine  was  $5,000. 

life  imprisonment 

He  was  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment. 

death  penalty 

The  murderer  was  given  the  death  penalty. 

arrest 

The  police  arrested  the  thief. 

detention 

They  held  the  suspect  in  detention. 

bail 

Bail  was  set  at  $10,000. 

right  to  silence 

Everyone  has  the  right  to  silence. 

witness  (n) 

There  were  no  witnesses  to  the  murder. 

testify 

The  witness  testified  against  the  suspect. 

victim 

The  victim  was  in  hospital  for  two  months. 

defendant 

The  defendant  was  very  rich. 

misdemeanor 

Crossing  on  a red  light  is  a misdemeanor. 

felony 

Murder  is  a felony. 

Constitutional 

Law 

human  rights 

Some  countries  have  no  human  rights. 

International  Law 

treaty 

The  new  treaty  guaranteed  safety. 

Commercial  Law 

corporation 

Mitsubishi  is  a huge  corporation. 

board  of  directors 

The  board  of  directors  consisted  of  12  mem- 
bers, 

bankruptcy  The  company  went  bankrupt, 

shareholder  Most  shareholders  sold  their  shares, 

stock  market  The  stock  market  is  really  going  up  lately. 
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What  would  you  think  if  you  were  told  that  students  in  Japan, 

even  junior  high  students,  are  already  familiar  with  more  than 
a third  of  the  most  useful  words  of  English.  Unbelievable?  Ac- 
tually there  is  much  truth  to  this  outrageous  statement. 

Taro's  teacher  writes  advice  on  the  blackboard,  a high  frequency  word  in 
English— one  of  the  2,000  most  common  and  useful  headwords  in  the  lexi- 
con (Nation,  1990,  p.  14).  As  a headword,  advice  is  associated  with  eleven 
other  words  and  word  forms,  such  as  advisability  and  advises.  These  and 
other  high  frequency  words  are  the  most  likely  to  occur  in  the  English  we 
read  and  listen  to. 

Fortunately,  Taro's  lexicon  already  contains  many  English  words  that 
have  been  added  to  Japanese  and  have  become  enduring  parts  of  its 
loanword  lexicon.  For  Taro,  adobaisu  is  pretty  close  in  sound  and  meaning 
to  the  advice  that  the  teacher  expects  him  to  learn. 

But,  as  any  English  teacher  who  has  heard  Retsu  ingurishu!  knows, 
loanwords  have  been  transformed  to  various  degrees  and  are  different 
from  the  English  basewords  from  which  they  are  derived.  Nevertheless, 
this  paper  shows  that  Japanese  loanwords  are  a preexisting  lexical  re- 
source that  students  can  employ  in  more  effective  ways  to  improve  their 
acquisition  of  English  vocabulary. 

First,  we  will  briefly  review  some  of  the  changes  basewords  have  un- 
dergone to  become  Japanese  loanwords.  Next,  after  surveying  the  re- 
search on  the  influence  of  Japanese  loanwords  on  English  vocabulary 
acquisition,  my  own  classroom  research  data  will  help  confirm  that  the 
recall  and  recognition  of  lexical  items  with  loanword  cognates,  i.e., 
basewords,  is  considerably  better  than  for  those  without,  i.e., 
nonbasewords.  Finally,  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  loanwords  that  cor- 
respond to  a corpus  of  1,942  high-frequency  English  vocabulary  will 
open  possibilities  for  new  teaching  approaches. 


The  Transformations  of  English  to  Japanese 

Anyone  knows  that  the  average  Japanese  rice  farmer  would  have  extreme 
difficulty  communicating  if  suddenly  confronted  with  a native  English 
speaker.  This  is  despite  the  fact  that  the  rice  farmer's  native  Japanese  is 
chock  full  of  English,  to  the  tune  of  20,000  or  so  words  added  over  the 
years  (Miura,  1979,  p.  7)  or  almost  10  percent  of  the  Japanese  language 
(Shibatani,  1990,  p.  153). 

This  is  due  to  the  process  that  transforms  the  English  language  into 
Japanese.  Below  are  but  four  of  the  many  changes  English  words  may  un- 
dergo (Daulton,  1995,  pp.  133-138), 

Rephonalization 

When  listening  to  English  spoken  with  a strong  Japanese  accent,  as  in  Ai 
rabu  sukyuuba  daibingu,  it  undergoes  a bewildering  transformation. 
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Rephonalization  results  from  the  radically  different 
Japanese  phonological  system,  which  governs  the  way 
in  which  foreign  words  are  transliterated  and  pro- 
nounced (Yamagiwa,  1942).  Notably,  Japanese  is  a con- 
sonant/vowel (C/A)  language  (e.g.  neko  and  banana) 
whereas  English  consonants  and  vowels  are  combined 
in  a variety  of  patterns,  as  in  "perplexing"  (Romaine, 
1989).  Therefore,  McDonald's , rephonalized  becomes 
makudonarudo . 

Truncation  (Shortening) 

English  words  are  often  shortened  in  ways  perplexing 
to  native  speakers  (Shibatani,  1990).  For  example,  de- 
partment store  becomes  depaato  and  television  becomes 
terebi.  An  even  more  extreme  example  is  jomo,  from  joy 
of  motoring.  The  most  semantically  important  mor- 
phemes, generally  the  first,  are  usually  all  that  remain 
of  the  original  baseword. 

Speech  Part  Modification 

A baseword's  part  of  speech  is  not  necessarily  consid- 
ered when  the  loanword  is  used  in  Japanese 
(Henderson,  1948).  For  example,  the  English  noun, 
harmony , is  used  and  conjugated  like  a regular  Japanese 
vowel  in  haamoru  (to  harmonize).  Many  other  foreign 
words,  especially  nouns,  can  be  verbalized  by  adding  - 
suru  (Park,  1987,  p.  36).  For  example  meiku  sum,  liter- 
ally means  to  do  (put  on  or  wear  ) make  up. 

Semantic  Modification 

To  the  vexation  of  many  English  nitpickers,  the  mean- 
ings of  English  words  are  modified  freely  to  meet  Japa- 
nese lexical  needs.  For  example,  the  word  demagogue  has 
been  shortened  to  dema,  and  then  assigned  the  quite  dif- 
ferent meaning  of  "a  false  rumor"  (Park,  1987,  p.  99). 

In  a phenomenon  called  "semantic  narrowing," 
only  one  of  the  possible  English  meanings  is  adopted; 
for  example,  fit rii  (free)  generally  means  unrestrained 
in  Japanese  but  not  gratis  (Shibatani,  1990,  p.  151).  In 
this  case,  fitrii  has  a "shifted"  meaning,  one  that  is 
strictly  limited.  There  are  many  other  types  of  seman- 
tic change. 

As  we  see,  English  loanwords  in  Japanese  are  differ- 
ent in  form,  function,  and/or  meaning  from  their  En- 
glish basewords.  Despite  this  discouraging  picture,  we 
shall  find  that  the  influence  of  loanwords  on  English 
vocabulary  acquisition  can  be  highly  beneficial. 

Japanese  Loanword  Influence  on  English  Vocabu- 
lary Acquisition 

Although  even  a TESOL  specialist  would  be  hard 
pressed  to  explain  the  precise  mechanisms  of  language 
transfer,  few  would  disagree  that  L2  vocabulary  learn- 
ing is  influenced  by  LI  vocabulary.  Nation  further  as- 
serts that  there  is  strong  evidence  that  LI  and  L2 
vocabulary  are  stored  together  in  a state  which  encour- 
ages borrowing  and  interference  (1990,  pp.  32-33). 

Furthermore,  Nation  states  that  when  an  L2  word 
resembles  a word  in  the  learners'  LI,  that  it  will  have  a 
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lighter  "learning  burden"  (p.  35).  For  example,  just  as 
French  speakers  learning  English  find  the  learning  bur- 
den of  words  like  table,  elementary , and  dentist  very 
light  because  of  the  existence  of  table , elementaire  and 
dentiste  in  their  own  language,  Indonesian  speakers 
find  the  word  communication  easy  to  learn  because  of 
the  Dutch  loanword  komunikasi  in  the  Indonesian  lan- 
guage (Nation,  1990,  pp.  35,  40). 

Likewise,  the  sparse  research  available  that  focuses 
specifically  on  the  affect  of  LI  Japanese  knowledge 
effecting  L2  English  vocabulary  acquisition  has  shown 
a generally  positive  effect  of  Japanese  loanwords  on 
English  vocabulary  acquisition  (Brown  & Williams, 
1985;  Kimura,  1989;  Yoshida,  1978). 

The  Effect  of  Japanese  Loanwords  on  a Child  s ESL 
Vocabulary  Acquisition 

Yoshida  (1978)  found  that  English  loanwords  helped  a 
Japanese-speaking  child  living  in  the  United  States 
acquire  the  related  English  basewords  quickly  (p.  100). 
The  subject,  Mikihide,  was  three  years  and  five  months 
when  the  observation  started  (p.  92).  He  had  had  no 
previous  English  study  in  Japan. 

Yoshida  found  that  loanwords  in  Japanese  helped 
Mikihide  learn  English  words  more  quickly  at  his  nurs- 
ery school  because  of  their  similarity  as  cognates  (1978, 
p.  99).  The  cognates  were  particularly  helpful  in  enlarg- 
ing Mikihide's  receptive  vocabulary.  In  particular, 
loanwords  were  helpful  for  comprehending  new  English 
vocabulary  items.  Presented  with  22  English  basewords 
in  a Peabody  Picture  Vocabulary  Test  (PPVT),  Mikihide 
comprehended  19  words  such  as  table  (teeburu)  and  or- 
ange ( orenji ).  No  figure  was  given  for  nonbasewords. 

Regrettably,  in  production  of  these  basewords, 
Mikihide's  pronunciation  was  not  always  recognized 
by  English  speakers  (Yoshida,  1978,  p.  100).  Needless 
to  say,  this  is  because  some  of  the  basewords  were  pro- 
nounced using  the  Japanese  sound  system.  For  ex- 
ample, table  was  changed  to  English  /teybl/  from  the 
Japanese  teeburu , but  orange  remained  as  orenji. 

The  Effect  of  Loanwords  on  College-Level  ESL  and 
EFL  Vocabulary  Acquisition 

While  Yoshida's  study  dealt  with  a young  child.  Brown 
and  Williams  (1985),  and  Kimura  (1989)  studied  col- 
lege-level, Japanese  learners  of  English. 

Brown  and  Williams  (1985)  tested  whether  EFL  stu- 
dents, on  hearing  an  English  word,  understand  the 
word  better  if  it  is  a loanword  cognate  (p.  133).  The 
subjects,  second-year  English  majors  in  Japan,  selected 
from  four  choices  the  correct  Japanese  definition  of  the 
English  word  they  heard  on  a tape. 

The  researchers  found  that  the  Japanese  students  of 
English,  when  they  heard  English  words,  understood 
the  meanings  of  basewords  better  than  nonbasewords 
(Brown  & Williams,  1985,  p.  144).  Although  scores 
were  better  for  all  basewords  than  for  nonbasewords, 
students  did  better  when  not  told  that  the  correct  re- 
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sponses  would  be  basewords;  students  scored  5%  and 
3%  better  on  basewords  respectively  (p.  140).  Brown 
and  Williams  state,  "Students  may  do  better  when  they 
make  the  English  association  on  their  own"  (p.  141). 

Kimura  (1989)  studied  college-level  Japanese  EFL  and 
ESL  groups.  Kimura  employed  a multiple-choice  test 
that  matched  English  words  to  three  definitions  offered 
for  basewords  and  nonbasewords.  For  basewords,  the 
definitions  were:  1)  the  typical  Japanese  loanword  mean- 
ing (which  may  or  may  not  have  been  adopted  by  Japa- 
nese); 2)  a correct  English  meaning  that  was  different 
from  the  Japanese  loanword  meaning,  and  3)  a nonsense 
meaning  (p.  30).  For  nonbasewords,  two  correct  English 
definitions  and  a nonsense  one  were  used  (1989,  p.  20). 
Students  chose  the  appropriate  definitions. 

Kimura  (1989)  found  that  both  ESL  and  EFL  groups 
had  significantly  better  scores  for  English  basewords 
than  for  nonbasewords  (p.  77).  Both  groups  scored 
about  5%  better  for  basewords  over  nonbasewords,  as 
in  the  study  by  Brown  and  Williams  (1985).  Kimura 
asserts  that  because  basewords  are  the  most  accessible, 
they  can  be  an  effective  tool  for  learners  to  learn  re- 
lated vocabulary  (p.  17). 

Kimura  (1989)  further  determined  that  English 
loanwords  might  even  assist  acquisition  of  the  correct 
range  of  meanings  of  English  words  (p.  49).  This  con- 
tradicts Lado's  (1972)  assertion  that  loanword  knowl- 
edge limits  the  range  of  English  meanings  known  to 
learners  (p.  285).  Kimura  proposed  that  loanword 
knowledge  can  encourage  learners  to  add  more  mean- 
ings to  the  loanword  meanings  they  already  know, 
although  they  may  lack  confidence  in  using  the 
loanword  lexicon  as  a resource  (p.  80). 

Based  only  on  the  studies  of  Brown  and  Williams 
(1985),  Kimura  (1989),  and  Yoshida  (1978),  a relation- 
ship where  English  loanwords  in  Japanese  aid  the  ac- 
quisition of  their  baseword  counterparts  emerges. 
Because  of  the  lack  of  other  experimental  research  (also 
mentioned  by  Brown  and  Williams,  1985,  p.  130),  1 con- 
ducted the  following  study  which  substantiated  that 
Japanese  loanword  cognates  are  a resource  in  English 
vocabulary  learning. 

Acquisition  Patterns  of  Baseword  Vocabulary  vs. 
Non-Baseword  Vocabulary 

Research  Goal 

According  to  the  above  three  studies  by  Brown  and  Will- 
iams (1985),  Kimura  (1989),  and  Yoshida  (1978), 
basewords  appear  to  have  a positive  effect  on  English 
vocabulary  acquisition.  I attempted  to  confirm  with  my 
research  that  recall  and  recognition  of  lexical  items  with 
loanword  correlations  is  better  than  for  those  without. 

Subjects 

The  research  subjects  were  27  Japanese  first-year  junior 
college  English  majors.  Their  average  TOEFL  score, 
taken  within  the  last  six  months,  was  415.  The  low 
score  was  367,  the  high  score  477,  for  a mean  TOEFL  of 
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422.  These  subjects  were  comparable  to  those  of  Brown 
and  Williams  (1985)  and  Kimura  (1989). 

Testing  Instrument 

Brown  and  Williams'  test  consisted  of  200  test  items,  half 
basewords  and  half  nonbasewords  (1985,  p.  137),  while 
Kimura's  test  consisted  of  34  English  words  (1989,  p.  29). 
My  testing  instrument  consisted  of  only  60  words  for 
two  reasons.  First,  Nation  recommends  between  60  and 
100  test  items  as  an  auspicious  size  for  . tests  of  this  nature 
(1990,  p.  78),  and  second,  selecting  appropriate  test 
items,  especially  locating  high-frequency  English  words 
that  have  not  been  borrowed  into  Japanese,  is  quite  diffi- 
cult (James  & Brown,  1985,  p.  137). 

The  prompt  for  each  fill-in  was  the  first  Japanese 
definition  listed  for  it  in  ObunsJta's  Comprehensive  En- 
glish Japanese  Dictionary  (1995).  (The  prompt  was  given 
in  the  original  Japanese  kanji  and  hiragana.)  I used  the 
newer  edition  of  the  same  dictionary  used  by  Kimura 
(1989)  in  his  research.  An  example  test  item  (to  elicit 
beautiful)  is  as  follows: 

b 1 (utsukushii) 

The  test  consisted  of  four  pages.  The  first  page  con- 
tained fifteen  adjective  baseword  items  and  the  second 
contained  fifteen  nonbasewords.  The  third  page  con- 
tained 15  non-baseword  adjectives  and  the  fourth  page 
15  non-baseword  nouns. 

Intrinsic  vocabulary  difficulty  was  controlled  for  by 
using  the  Obunsha's  Comprehensive  English  Japanese  Dic- 
tionary (1995),  which  ranks  the  difficulty  of  English 
vocabulary  for  Japanese  learners  using  asterisks.  Five 
words  on  each  page  were  rated  at  "junior  high  level" 
(***) — as  determined  by  the  makers  of  the  dictionary, 
the  expectation  being  a 1,500-word  vocabulary  upon 
graduation  (p.  2).  Five  more  on  each  page  were  rated  at 
"high  school  level"  (**)  for  both  basewords  and 
nonbasewords — considered  appropriate  for  students 
with  a vocabulary  of  about  4,500  words  (including  the 
first  1500  words).  The  final  five  words  on  each  page 
were  rated  at  "university  level"  (*),  which  represents  a 
vocabulary  of  about  6,000  words. 

For  the  items  at  the  university  level,  I tried  to  provide 
two  definitions  when  available.  This  addressed  the  pos- 
sibility, because  the  words  had  become  less  common, 
that  students  might  not  know  the  meaning  in  Japanese. 

I used  blank-filling  questions,  where  the  first  and  last 
letter  of  each  item  is  provided,  to  prevent  the  students 
from  guessing  another  acceptable  answer,  at  which 
point  they  would  quit  looking  for  the  target  response. 
Because  the  first  and  last  letter  of  the  ideal  answer  were 
provided,  the  test  employed  recognition  as  well  as  recall. 

Finally,  the  vocabulary  was  chosen  at  random,  in  a 
fashion  similar  to  the  system  employed  by  Kimura 
(1989,  p.  30)  . I simply  turned  to  a page  at  random  in 
Obunsha's  Comprehensive  English  Japanese  Dictionary, 
and  picked  out  the  first  word  that  met  the  minimum 
requirements  (i.e.,  difficulty  level,  adjective  or  noun, 
baseword  or  non-baseword). 


Japan  loved  it  before... 


_ and  new  we're  gonna' 
love  it  more! 
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Test  Procedure 

I divided  the  testing  into  two  parts,  in  order  to  avoid 
test  subject  fatigue.  Students  were  given  10  minutes  to 
complete  each  half  of  the  test,  for  a total  20  minutes 
over  two  days.  Originally  I had  allotted  more  time, 
but  at  the  10-minute  mark,  all  students  appeared  to 
have  finished  and,  when  asked,  no  one  desired  more 
time.  The  baseword  part  preceded  the  non-baseword 
one,  and  students  were  not  told  of  the  loanword  con- 
nection to  basewords. 

Afterwards,  answers  that  were  correct  but  mis- 
spelled were  counted.  The  spellings  had  to  be  close 
enough  as  to  show  the  students  understood  the  correct 
pronunciation  of  the  word,  and  could  theoretically  utter 
it  comprehensibly.  Lastly,  answers  that  were  also 
spelled  correctly  were  counted  (these  scores  would 
naturally  be  either  the  same  or  lower  than  the  above). 

I also  made  notes  of  words  whose  spellings  were 
partial  or  malformed — incorrect  spellings  that,  al- 
though indicating  the  students  could  not  pronounce 
the  word,  showed  that  at  least  some  lexical  memory 
had  drawn  them  "into  the  ballpark." 

Test  Results 

By  both  the  measures  of  remembering  a word's  pro- 
nunciation (i.e.  correct  but  misspelled),  "Type  1,"  and 
remembering  the  correct  spelling  of  a word,  "Type  2," 
the  student's  performance  was  better  with  basewords 
over  nonbasewords  at  every  difficulty  level.  Table  1 
gives  a summary  of  the  results. 


Table  1:  Summary  of  Test  Results 


Subject  of 
Comparison 

BW 

Type  1 
NBW 

Difference  BW 

Type  2 
NBW 

Difference 

Junior  High  School 

92% 

90% 

2%  92% 

83% 

10% 

High  School 

59% 

14% 

421%  44% 

10% 

440% 

University 

30% 

3% 

1000%  6% 

2% 

1300% 

Overall  Results 

61% 

36% 

69%  51% 

33% 

55% 

Note:  BW  = basewords;  NBW  = nonbasewords 

Both  baseword  and  nonbasewords  performed  well 
at  the  junior  high  school  level.  The  difference  by  the 
first  measure  was  slight  (2%),  and  even  when  spelling 
was  considered,  basewords  outperformed 
nonbasewords  by  only  10%. 

When  contrasting  the  performance  of  basewords  and 
nonbasewords,  the  low  differences  for  junior  high-level 
vocabulary  of  2%  and  10  % resemble  the  5%  and  3% 
found  by  Brown  and  Williams  (1985,  p.  140)  and  the 
5%  found  by  Kimura  (1989,  p.  47).  This  may  be  due  to 
the  similarity  of  test  item  selection.  Brown  and  Will- 
iams chose  words  at  or  below  the  2,000  (most-com- 
mon-English-word)  level  as  listed  by  a common 
English-Japanese  dictionary  for  learners  (p.  137).  Like- 
wise Kimura  (1989)  chose  three-fourths  of  his 
basewords  according  to  a loanword  dictionary  that 
lists  the  most  common  908  loanwords,  the  remaining 
one-fourth  being  based  on  less  common  loanwords;  the 
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nonbasewords  were  then  chosen  at  a level  comparable 
to  these  baseword  selections.  Thus,  the  word  selection 
of  both  these  research  groups  would  tend  to  lower  the 
difficulty  level  to  that  of  my  junior  high  school  level, 
which  was  at  the  1,500  word  level. 

Much  more  conspicuous  results  could  be  seen  at  the 
high  school  and  university  levels,  which  represented 
vocabulary  levels  of  4,500  and  6,000  words,  based  on 
Obunsha's  Comprehensive  English  Japanese  Dictionary 
(1995).  Taken  together,  the  basewords  out-powered 
nonbasewords  by  about  five  times  for  both  measures. 

Looked  at  separately,  high  school,  nonbasewords, 
which  students  had  almost  definitely  encountered  as 
part  of  their  previous  curriculums,  performed  poorly 
and  university  level  nonbasewords,  which  students 
had  had  limited  or  zero  contact  with,  performed  miser- 
ably when  compared  with  basewords. 

Below  the  threshold  of  the  "Type  1"  and  "Type  2" 
measures  (i.e.,  whether  a word's  pronunciation  was 
remembered  and  whether  its  spelling  was  also  cor- 
rect), many  answers  were  partial  or  malformed.  Ex- 
amples of  partial/ malformed  answers  are  octurve 
(octave)  for  basewords  and  immuency  (immunity)  for 
nonbasewords.  It  seems  that  the  loanword  lexicon 
was  causing  better  performance  even  at  this  level,  as 
partial  and  malformed  (near-miss)  answers  were  al- 
most twice  as  likely  to  occur  in  baseword  answers 
than  in  non-baseword  answers  (the  alternative  being 
to  leave  the  question  unanswered).  There  were  22 
such  answers  for  basewords,  yet  only  12  for 
nonbasewords  (83%  difference). 

Many  students  groaned  loudly  about  how  much 
harder  the  non-baseword  test  was  than  the  baseword 
test  had  been.  This  is  despite  the  fact  that  the  level  of 
difficulty  of  both  tests  had  been  controlled  for  and  was 
ostensibly  the  same. 

Research  Summary 

As  demonstrated,  these  junior  college  students  an- 
swered blank-filling  vocabulary  questions  for 
basewords  with  much  greater  accuracy  than  for 
nonbasewords  by  both  the  measures  of  (incorrect  but) 
intelligible  spelling  and  correct  spelling.  While  the  dif- 
ference was  relatively  small  for  junior  high  school-level 
vocabulary,  it  was  considerable  when  looking  at  the 
high  school  and  university  levels. 

Given  the  superior  performance  and  apparent 
learnability  of  basewords  in  this  and  other  research,  an 
astute  teacher  may  wonder  how  many  of  the  2,000  high 
frequency  words  of  English  have  conveniently  made 
the  voyage  to  the  Japanese  archipelago. 

Loanword  Cognates  for  High-Frequency  English 
Words 

Many  English  loanwords  in  Japanese  came  from  high- 
frequency  English  basewords.  Thus,  given  that  Japa- 
nese loanword  knowledge  can  be  an  effective 
instrument  for  English  learners,  a powerful  arsenal  of 
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loanword  cognates  to  high-frequency  English  vocabu- 
lary may  be  at  hand. 

Nation  states  that  with  a vocabulary  of  just  around 
2,000  high-frequency  headwords,  a learner  can  read 
and  understand  about  87  percent  of  the  words  of  any 
given  text  (1990,  p.  14).  (Remember  that  headwords 
such  as  absorb  are  associated  with  a group  of  words 
like  absorption  and  absorbent.)  Regarding  high-fre- 
quency words,  he  writes,  “Any  time  spent  learning 
them  will  be  well  repaid  because  they  cover  a lot  of 
text  and  will  be  met  often'7  (p.  14).  Among  the  high- 
frequency  word  lists  available.  Nation  feels  that  West's 
General  Service  List  (GSL)  of  English  Words  (West, 
1953),  which  contains  1942  high  frequency  headwords, 
has  yet  to  be  replaced  as  the  most  useful  collection  of 
vocabulary  because  of  its  realistic  choice  of  words,  the 
grouping  of  headwords  with  their  various  forms,  and 
the  information  on  frequency  it  readily  provides. 

The  results  indicated  that  734  of  the  headword 
groups  in  the  GSL  correlated  to  at  least  one  loanword, 
at  a rate  of  38%.  (See  Appendix  1 for  a detailed  break- 
down of  the  results). 

Of  course,  because  of  those  transformations  that 
basewords  undergo  during  their  incorporation  into 
Japanese  (e.g.,rephonalization,  shortening,  semantic 
modification,  and  speech  part  modification),  the  level 
of  resemblance  of  those  high-frequency  basewords  to 
their  loanwords7  counterparts  varied. 

To  estimate  the  similarity  between  loanword  cognates 
and  basewords,  I examined  the  loanwords  cognates  for 
English  basewords  whose  spelling  begins  with  77a'7. 
Twenty-four  loanwords  correlated  to  20  headword 
groups.  These  were  contained  in  the  "a",  "e"  and  "o" 
sections  of  A Dictionary  of  Loanzvords  Usage  (Motwani, 
1991,  pp.  1-10;  43-48;  132-139)  which  correlates  to  the  77a'7 
section  of  the  dictionary's  index  (pp.  230-231).  (See  Ap- 
pendix 2 for  detailed  results  of  this  comparison.) 

There  is  research  that  claims  that  the  primary  mean- 
ing of  a word  is  more  transferable  to  another  language 
(Kimura,  1989,  p.  48).  Indeed,  in  the  case  of  those  24 
7/a"  loanwords  cognates,  only  akushon  has  a “shifted7' 
meaning;  shifted  meanings  being  either  severely  lim- 
ited or  totally  different  from  native  English.  In  this 
case,  akushon  is  always  a modifier  that  refers  to  mov- 
ies (Motwani,  1991). 

The  other  23  “a"  loanword  definitions,  as  listed  in  A 
Dictionary  of  Loanzvords  Usage  (Motwani,  1991)  matched 
one  of  the  first  three  definitions  listed  in  the  Random 
House  Webster's  Dictionary  (Braham,  1996).  Furthermore, 
as  many  as  18  of  the  24  “a"  loanwords  had  the  same 
definition  as  the  first  meaning  listed  in  this  English  dic- 
tionary. Of  these  18  loanwords,  11  words,  including  aachi 
(arch),  adobaisu  (advice),  and  akuchibu  (active)  had  no 
morphological  restrictions  such  as  speech  part  modifica- 
tion or  shortening — that  is  they  were  quite  similar  to 
their  baseword  counterpart  in  both  form  and  meaning. 
Of  those  11  high-quality  cognates,  8 loanwords  (includ- 
ing aachi  and  adobaisu  but  not  akuchibu)  matched  to 
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high  frequency  headwords  (which  may  be  more  readily 
associated  with  other  words  in  the  headword  group), 
and  could  be  considered  prime  cognates. 

Implications  for  Vocabulary  Instruction  in  Japan 

Kimura  (1989)  asserts  that  although  none  of  the  recent 
learning  strategies  for  acquiring  English  vocabulary 
appear  to  speed  acquisition  significantly,  the  fact  that 
English  basewords  that  are  similar  to  Japanese 
loanwords  can  be  acquired  more  easily  opens  new  pos- 
sibilities for  enhanced  vocabulary  acquisition  (p.  2). 
Nation  (1990)  concurs  that,  because  of  their  light  learn- 
ing burden,  basewords  can  be  learned  very  quickly  by 
especially  beginners  (p.  40). 

As  734  high-frequency  English  headword  groups 
correlate  to  loanword  cognates,  the  loanword  lexicon 
can  be  tapped  to  allow  learners  to  gain  a large  number 
of  highly  useful  lexical  items,  particularly  nouns,  in  a 
short  period  of  time,  saving  harder  ones  for  later. 

For  more  advanced  English  learners,  the  same  ap- 
proach could  be  taken  to  tackle,  for  example,  the  addi- 
tional 800  “university-level"  high-frequency  words 
described  by  Nation  (1990,  p.  24). 

To  estimate  how  many  of  these  university-level 
headword  groups  have  loanword  correlations,  I did  a 
rough  estimate.  The  average  percentage  of  correlations 
for  headword  groups  beginning  with  vowels  after 
sampling  “a,"  "i"  and  "u"  was  19%;  the  average  for 
headword  groups  beginning  with  consonants,  after 
sampling  /7g,“  “m,“  “n77  and  "r,“  was  28%.  With  weigh- 
ing for  the  number  of  vowels  and  consonants  in  the 
alphabet,  about  26%  of  university-level  headword 
groups  should  correlate  to  loanwords.  Thus  there 
should  be  valuable  matches  for  about  a quarter  of  the 
800  university-level,  high-frequency  headword  groups. 

Students  should  be  made  aware  of  the  loanword  re- 
source that  they  possess.  They  should  learn  to  have  more 
confidence  in  their  intuitions  about  new  English  vocabu- 
lary. Kimura  (1989)  proposes  that  the  loanword  lexicon 
may  even  be  used  to  develop  a native-like  semantic  intu- 
ition (pp,  79,  89).  To  this  end,  Kimura  advises  that  teach- 
ers and  learners  pay  special  attention  to  loanwords  in 
formal  instruction.  Nation  (1990)  notes,  “The  more  the 
teacher  or  the  course  designer  draws  attention  to  the 
similarities  and  patterns  (between  LI  and  L2  vocabu- 
lary), the  greater  the  opportunity  for  transfer'7  (p.  49). 
Brown  and  Williams  (1985)  warn,  however,  that  while 
awareness  of  the  loanword  resource  is  helpful,  explicitly 
associating  particular  English  vocabulary  to  Japanese 
loanwords  may  diminish  any  potential  benefits  (p.  133). 

Therefore,  at  the  junior  high  school  level,  for  example, 
where  curricula  and  vocabulary  to  be  taught  are  prede- 
termined and  basewords  and  nonbasewords  appear 
together  in  texts,  teachers  can  assume  that  basewords  are 
understood  and  focus  all  their  vocabulary  instruction 
attention  on  nonbasewords.  The  basewords,  which  are 
the  most  familiar  English  words  (Kimura,  1989,  p.  17), 
will  provide  contextual  clues  to  the  nonbasewords  that 
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neighbor  them.  This  technique  both  avoids  the  possible 
confusion  found  by  Brown  and  Williams  (1985),  as  well 
as  allots  time  more  efficiently  to  where  it  is  needed. 

As  we  have  seen,  basewords  and  loanwords  are  sel- 
dom identical.  However,  the  points  at  which 
loanwords  and  basewords  differ  significantly  enough 
to  cause  confusion  can  become  focal  points  for  learning 
(Nation,  1990,  p.  35).  This  turns  a potential  risk  of 
negative  transfer  and  confusion  into  a classroom  asset. 

In  particular,  the  pronunciation  differences  between 
basewords  and  loanwords  can  be  a stumbling  block. 
Yoshida  (1978)  warns  that  word  stress  "is  important  if 
the  learner  is  to  be  understood  by  native  speakers  (p. 
99).  Thus  pronunciation  instruction  should  accompany 
vocabulary  instruction  (see  Daulton,  1997). 

Teaching  English  vocabulary  using  Japanese 
loanword  cognates  naturally  requires  some  knowledge 
of  Japanese  language.  Thus  some  researchers  such  as 
Topping  (1962)  urge  teachers  to  become  familiar  with 
loanwords  in  their  students'  native  language  (p.  287). 

This  paper  has  focused  mostly  on  how  loanwords  in 
Japanese  can  aid  the  acquisition  of  English  vocabulary. 
Perhaps  the  converse  is  also  true.  Since  the  Japanese 
loanword  lexicon  consists  of  many  of  the  high-fre- 
quency vocabulary  of  Japanese,  native  English  speak- 
ers can  employ  their  own  (baseword)  knowledge  to 
quickly  learn  many  valuable  Japanese  vocabulary 
items  such  as  taimu  rimitto  (time  limit). 


ing,  12(4),  287. 

West,  M.  (1953).  A general  service  list  of  English  words.  London: 
Longmans,  Green  and  Co. 

Yamagiwa,  J.  K.  (1942).  Modern  conversational  Japanese.  New 
York:  Mc.Graw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc. 

Yoshida,  M.  (1978).  The  acquisition  of  English  vocabulary  by  a Japa- 
nese-speaking child.  In  E.  M.  Hatch  (Ed.)  Second  language  acquisition, 
(pp.  91-100).  New  York:  Newbury  House. 

Appendix  1-loanword/baseword 
correlations  from  A to  Z 

(as  a fraction  of  correlations  over  number  of  headword 

groups  and  percentage) 


a 

20/121 

17% 

n 

17/45 

38% 

b 

46/125 

37% 

o 

17/50 

34% 

c 

72/134 

54% 

P 

65/145 

45% 

d 

28/100 

28% 

q 

3/12 

25% 

e 

16/80 

20% 

r 

47/111 

42% 

f 

50/110 

46% 

s 

104/265 

39% 

8 

28/51 

55% 

t 

51/128 

40% 

h 

26/74 

35% 

u 

5/23 

22% 

i 

13/47 

28% 

V 

4/21 

19% 

j 

6/16 

38% 

w 

29/91 

32% 

k 

6/15 

40% 

X 

0/0 

n.a. 

1 

33/76 

43% 

y 

4/10 

40% 

m 

44/92 

48% 

z 

0/0 

n.a. 

Total  734/1942  (38%) 


I  would  like  to  thank  Paul  Nation , Victoria  University  of 
Wellington,  for  his  advice  and  encouragement. 
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Appendix  2-loanword/baseword  proximity  level 
semantic  proximity 

1 Same  meaning  as  first  listed  in  Webster's  Dictio- 
nary (1996). 

2 Same  meaning  as  second  listed. 

3 Same  meaning  as  third  or  later 

4 Shifted:  strictly  limited  or  totally  different  usage 
(Park,  p.  59). 

headword  or  associated  word  match 

a headword  match 
b associated  word  match 


baseword 

loanword 

match 

level 

morphological 

restriction 

accident 

akushidento 

la 

action 

akushon 

4b 

(always  modifies) 

active 

akuchibu 

lb 

address 

adoresu 

la 

advice 

adobaisu 

la 

adviser 

adobaizaa 

lb 

adventure 

adobenchaa 

la 

(always  modifies) 

after 

afutaa-kea, 

afutaa-saabisu 

la 

(coined) 

agent 

eejento 

la 

air 

ea 

la 

(always  modifies) 

all- 

ooru 

la 
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apple 

appuru 

la 

apply 

apurai  (suru) 

3a 

appointment 

apointo 

lb 

April 

eipuriru  fuuru 

la 

arch 

aachi 

la 

arrange(to  plan) 

arenji  (suru) 

3a 

arrange  (music) 

arenji  (suru) 

3a 

art 

aato 

la 

artist 

aachisuto 

lb 

association 

asoshieeshon 

la 

at 

atto  houmu/ 

attack 

atto  randamu 

3a 

(e.g.  a mountain) 

attaku  (suru) 

la 

attraction  (e.g.  circus) 

atorakushon 

3b 

STAPLETON,  cont'd  from  p.  15. 


bond 


Bonds  are  less  risky  than  stocks. 


(always  "April 
Fool") 


(always  modifies) 


(used  as  a suffix) 


Anglo-American  Law 

juror  There  were  12  jurors  in  the  case. 

jury  system  Most  Americans  prefer  the  jury  system. 

A special  thanks  goes  to  Christopher  Glick  and  Mark  Holst 
for  piloting  the  lists  and  giving  advice  and  feedback. 
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Communicative  Competence- 

Still  Relevant  After  Mi  Hies®  Years: 

M taferefew  with  Dr.  Sandra  1 Savignon 


Dr.  Sandra  J.  Savignon,  whose  name  for  many  is  synony- 
mous with  Communicative  Competence,  relocated  to 
The  Pennsylvania  State  University  after  a long  stint  at 
the  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana-Champaign.  She  is 
presently  Professor  of  Speech  Communication  and  Di- 
rector of  the  Graduate  ESL  Program.  I met  Dr.  Savignon 
two  years  ago  when  she  was  featured  on  the  "Four  Cor- 
ners Japan  Tour"  for  the  1995  Nagoya  Conference.  Like 
many  of  you,  I was  influenced  by  the  first  edition  of  her 
book,  Communicative  Competence:  Theory  and  Classroom 
Practice.  I recently  received  the  second  edition  now  avail- 
able through  McGraw-Hill,  Singapore,  1997.  (Tokyo 
JALT's  own  Kiyoko  Hubbell  is  taking  on  the  arduous 
task  of  translating  it  into  Japanese.)  I interviewed  Dr. 
Savignon  concerning  her  views  on  communicative  lan- 
guage learning  as  it  relates  to  teaching  English  in  Japan, 
and  her  newly  published  text. 

Your  years  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana-Champaign 
represented  a fairly  long  working  relationship.  Exactly  what 
were  the  circumstances  that  led  to  this  move  to  Penn  State 
University? 

Well,  you  probably  know  that  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, along  with  Penn  State  University,  is  part  of  the 
American  university  system  that's  referred  to  as  the 
Big  Ten.  Fortunately,  they  recruited  me.  I had  been  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  since  undergraduate  school, 
so  when  I left,  the  time  represented  there  was  almost 
35  years  of  teaching.  Career  wise  I suppose  that  I was  a 
plant  that  needed  a bigger  pot. 

So  you  weren't  on  your  way  to  retirement? 

No  , you  were  probably  told  that,  but  I had  been  look- 
ing around  for  somewhere  else  to  go.  Japan  was  even 
among  the  possibilities. 

You  are  presently  a Professor  in  the  Speech  Communications 
Department  and  Director  of  the  Graduate  ESL  Program. 
What  is  your  department's  relationship  with  the  Linguistics 
Department? 

There  is  no  Linguistics  Department  here  at  Penn  State; 
not  a bad  thing,  in  fact,  for  those  of  us  interested  in  ap- 
plied linguistics.  There  are  many  linguists  on  campus, 
but  they  hold  positions  in  a range  of  departments.  Not 
that  I don't  like  linguists.  To  the  contrary,  some  of  my 
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best  friends  are  linguists.  But  as  an  organized  academic 
unit  they  can  sometimes  stand  in  the  way  of  progress. 
I'm  delighted  to  be  in  the  department  of  Speech  Com- 
munications with  colleagues  who  share  an  interest  in 
communicative  strategies  and  events.  They  view  me  and 
my  colleagues  in  the  ESL  program  as  bringing  a cross- 
cultural  dimension  to  their  interests. 

Your  second  edition  was  printed  this  year  and  represents  a 
15  year  gap  in  time,  from  1983  to  1997.  Any  reasons  for  the 
gap  in  time? 

At  the  strong  urging  of  my  publisher  at  McGraw-Hill 
and  Bill  Van  Patten  I began  work  on  a second  edition. 
The  consensus  was,  and  I agreed,  that  it  was  time  for  a 
second  edition.  Which  I found  quite  funny  because  as 
you  know  when  the  first  edition  was  published  in 
1983,  it  was  considered  avant  garde  and  even  contro- 
versial. 

For  many  Native  English  teachers  Communicative  Compe- 
tence may  take  on  a Dell  Hymes  slant.  We  may  be  concerned 
with  teaching  our  students  the  social  rules  of  English  rather 
than  simply  linguistic  interaction  in  the  target  language . 
Would  you  define  "communicative  competence"  as  you 
know  it? 

Communication  involves  the  negotiation  of  meaning. 
And  the  development  of  skills  comes  with  participation 
in  communicative  events.  The  appropriacy  of  given 
norms,  including  so-called  "social  rules,"  depends  on  the 
context  and  the  participants.  The  widespread  use  of  En- 
glish as  an  international  language  in  the  world  today 
obliges  us  to  reflect  on  the  content  as  well  as  the  method 
of  English  language  teaching.  Teachers  frequently  come 
with  an  agenda,  including  the  promotion  of  a particular 
variety  of  English,  say,  British  English  or  American  En- 
glish. Teachers  must  constantly  stop  and  check  and 
make  sure  that  this  isn't  done. 

In  Japan,  the  testing  issue  is  a hotly  debated  topic . Of  course  it 
naturally  follows  that  if  we  are  using  communicative  activities 
in  class,  we  will  have  to  construct  a valid  test  that  actually 
measures  communicative  language  ability.  With  regards  to 
your  past  dissatisfaction  with  the  American  Council  for  the 
Teaching  of  Foreign  Language  (ACTFL)  and  the  current  de- 
bate that  rages  in  Japan,  what  are  the  implications  for  commu- 
nicative teachers  of  English  in  Japan? 
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Well,  the  past  ten  years  have  seen  many  new  initiatives 
in  testing.  The  widely  used  TOEFL  has  seen  the  addi- 
tion of  the  Test  of  Written  English  and  Test  of  Spoken 
English  components.  Discussion  has  also  broadened 
concerning  the  valid  use  of  this  and  other  large-scale 
tests.  The  promotion  of  the  ACTFL  test  and  rating  scale 
as  a universally  valid  evaluation  of  language  "profi- 
ciency" was  unfortunate,  and  served  to  confuse  many 
important  issues  in  the  minds  of  teachers  (and  even 
some  researchers). 

From  time  to  time , we  are  graced  with  ].  D.  Brown , who  has 
shared  his  feelings  concerning  test  administration  in  japan. 
There  are  many  native  English  teachers  who  question  his 
right  to  dictate  the  changes  he  feels  are  needed.  Recently , 
minute  changes  have  been  instituted , but  Ym  sure  that  sub- 
stantial changes  ivill  only  be  implemented  when  those  in 
authority  recognize  that  change  is  needed. 

I can  understand  the  reactions  to  an  outside  expert. 
Japanese  teachers  and  public  policy  makers  are  the 
ones  to  decide  what  is  appropriate  for  their  setting.  But 
in  Japan,  as  throughout  the  world,  global  economic 
and  social  forces  are  at  work  that  will  ultimately  influ- 
ence these  decisions. 

Your  first  edition  was  seen  by  many  as  a clarion  call  to  pick 
up  the  communicative  competence  banner.  My  first  experi- 
ence with  your  text  was  ivith  a program  director  on  a plane 
returning  from  a TESOL  conference  in  Vancouver.  He  con- 
sidered it  " must  reading"  for  his  staff  and  had  ordered  a 
large  quantity  for  them.  It  also  was  instrumental  in  my  deci- 
sion to  use  experiential  learning  activities  in  the  classroom. 

In  your  opinion  why  was  the  book  so  popular  with  those  of 
us  in  the  English  teaching  community? 

Brenda,  that's  a question  you  may  be  in  a better  posi- 
tion to  answer  than  I.  Perhaps  the  experiences  and  in- 
sights I had  to  offer  simply  made  sense  to  many 
teachers. 

You  mentioned  that  you  were  strongly  urged  to  undertake  the 
second  edition.  Are  there  any  marked  differences  between  the 
first  and  second  editions?  Kiyoko  Hubbell  said  you  had  elimi- 
nated the  chapter  on  you  and  your  son's  language  learning? 

No.  Daniel  still  appears  in  the  second  edition  in  the 
chapters  on  second  language  acquisition  research 
(SLA).  (It  may  be,  however,  that  since  this  section  in- 
cludes a conversation  in  French,  it  will  not  be  included 
in  the  Japanese  translation).  In  addition,  I have  been 
able  to  greatly  expand  this  chapter  to  include  discus- 
sion of  the  many  studies  that  have  begun  to  focus  on 
classroom  learners  and  classroom  learning  strategies. 
So  much  research  is  available  now  that  wasn't  avail- 
able in  1983  when  the  first  edition  appeared.  The  chap- 
ter on  testing  has  been  substantially  revised  as  well,  to 
reflect  the  best  current  thinking  on  this  most  important 
topic.  As  with  the  first  edition,  I include  a list  of  related 
suggested  readings  by  distinguished  scholars,  some 
theoretical  and  others  quite  practical  in  nature. 
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Let's  touch  on  research.  Our  students  come  from  an  educa- 
tional background  both  secondary  and  tertiary  which  is  re- 
flected in  their  distinctive  learning  styles.  In  many 
classrooms , traditional  methods  and  materials.  . . 

Be  careful  with  the  use  of  the  word  "traditional."  That 
word  is  used  to  refer  to  so  many  different  approaches 
to  language  teaching,  typically  those  the  speaker/ 
writer  perceives  as  undesirable  or  "outdated."  There  is 
a fascinating  new  book  by  Diane  Musumeci,  "Breaking 
Tradition"  (McGraw-Hill,  1997).  It  looks  at  language 
teaching  from  an  historical  perspective,  going  way 
back  to  the  time  when  Latin  was  the  language  of  wide- 
spread communication.  Proponents  of  a new  approach 
have  most  often  dismissed  "traditional"  methods,  re- 
gardless of  what  those  methods  were.  We  have  been 
caught  up  of  late  in  SLA  research  with  its  references  to 
"monitor,"  "input,"  and  "processing"  that  we  have  lost 
touch  with  what  the  long  history  of  language  teaching 
(the  second  oldest  profession,  no  doubt)  can  tell  us 
about  reform  and  implementation. 

I understand , but  for  many  of  us  here , when  you  say  tradi- 
tional methods  and  materials  the  inference  is  pejorative. 
Teacher-centered  classrooms , passive  students , and  rote 
learning  zoould  be  fine  if  we  weren't  trying  to  teach  commu- 
nicatively. 

Right.  Well,  the  solutions  to  these  problems  have  to 
come  from  Japanese  scholars  like  Professor  Minoru 
Wada  (who'll  be  providing  a preface  in  the  Japanese 
translation  of  the  second  edition)  and  others  like  him. 
These  same  concerns  are  best  addressed  at  the  Ministry 
of  Education  level.  This  is  where  there  must  be  discus- 
sion of  appropriate  changes,  what  it  takes  to  change, 
and  how  these  changes  will  evolve.  But  the  same  is 
true  in  the  United  States.  You  have  lots  of  teachers  who 
aren't  happy  with  the  system  as  it  is.  That's  what  I 
mean  when  I say  traditional  teaching.  . . impatient  with 
change  coming  too  slowly.  There  are  people  who  study 
educational  change,  how  it  happens  and  why  it  doesn't 
happen,  trying  to  understand  the  process.  It's  not  just  a 
question  of  "we're  going  to  do  this  now,  here  it  is. . . 
voila!"  It  doesn't  happen  that  way.  Education  is  part  of 
a much  larger  social  setting. 

When  the  translated  second  edition  becomes  available , there 
might  be  skepticism  as  to  it  fully  being  appreciated  by  many 
of  our  Japanese  colleagues.  It  sounds  as  if  you  believe  there's 
an  audience  for  the  second  edition? 

Oh,  I think  so.  The  more  ideas  are  put  forward,  the  more 
people  start  talking  and  becoming  familiar  with  them, 
the  more  likelihood  for  change.  It'll  take  time,  but  I liken 
it  to  political  change.  Don't  you  think  that  the  vast  inter- 
est that  exists  in  English  as  an  international  language  is 
really  going  to  push  programs  the  world  over?  Look  at 
the  success  of  private  language  schools,  who  try  to  pro- 
duce more  and  better  results  because  students  are  not 
getting  what  they  need  in  public  school  settings.  It's  go- 
ing to  happen,  it  is  happening,  because  it  has  to  happen. 
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It'll  break  out.  Where  there's  a global  economy,  there  are 
global  pressures,  particularly  for  learning  English  that 
make  change  imperative.  You  have  far  more  of  a variety 
now  in  opportunities  to  teach  English.  And  even  as  frus- 
trated as  you  are  it's  still  the  best  place  to  be. 

/ think  so,  and  so  do  many  of  my  fellow  native  English  teach- 
ers. That's  why  many  of  ns  came  here. 

Sure,  and  you  talk  to  each  other,  tell  each  other  to 
keep  the  faith.  You  just  have  to  keep  working  on  it, 
and  keep  telling  people  don't  expect  that  just  because 
you  tell  someone  once,  and  it's  obvious  to  you,  that 
people  are  going  to  understand  and  accept.  It  takes 
time. 

Well,  for  many  of  us  there  lies  the  rub,  and  the  source  of  our 
frustrations. 

Sure.  Well  I'd  be  delighted  if  these  concerns  could  be 
posed  to  Kiyoko  or  Professor  Wada  and  see  what  they 
say.  As  I stated  earlier,  he'll  be  writing  a preface  in  the 
translated  text  which  I'm  sure  is  a way  of  tying  it  all  in. 

Your  often  cited  1971  doctoral  dissertation  makes  a strong 
case  for  the  relevance  of  research  in  Second  Language  Ac- 
quisition (SLA)  as  well  as  Foreign  Language  Learning 
(FLL).  For  many  teachers  there  exists  an  air  of  skepticism 
about  research  and  its  relevance  for  the  classroom.  Please 
remind  us  of  the  relevance  of  theory  to  practice. 

Sure,  I think  that  whether  you  acknowledge  it  or  not, 
what  you  do  is  based  on  certain  assumptions  you  have 
about  language  learning.  And  the  task  of  research  is  to 
examine  those  assumptions  and  make  them  explicit. 

Why  are  we  doing  this?  What  is  the  assumption  under- 
lying this  particular  practice?  Then  we  can  look  system- 
atically to  see  if  in  fact  that  assumption  is  valid.  Is  this  a 
good  practice?  This  makes  infinitely  better  sense  than 
saying,  "I  do  this,"  or  "I  do  this  because  it  works."  Well, 
how  do  you  know?  Theory  in  no  way  denigrates  prac- 
tice. If  a practice  appears  to  be  successful,  let's  look  at  it. 
Then  we  can  say,  "Well,  okay,  what  exactly  is  that  prac- 
tice?" "How  can  it  be  replicated?"  "What  does  it  mean?" 
Can  it  fit  into  the  theory  of  language  learning?  Research 
goes  from  theory  to  practice,  practice  to  theory.  1 think 
that  what  so  often  happens  is  that  teachers  fear  theorists 
(when  going  from  theory  to  practice)  coming  in  the 
classroom  telling  them  how  to  teach  something.  Teach- 
ers have  enough  to  do,  they  really  don't  need  to  be  re- 
searchers. The  idea  is  good,  and  you  always  need  to  be 
aware  of  the  setting,  what  you're  teaching,  how  the  ma- 
terials are  collected.  But  "research  project"  can  sound  so 
intimidating  or  overwhelming.  This  doesn't  mean  that 
practitioners  shouldn't  be  involved  in  research.  Collabo- 
ration between  researchers  and  practitioners  is  essential. 
There  is  a forthcoming  special  issue  of  TESOL  Quarterly 
edited  by  Donald  Freeman  and  Karen  Johnson,  with  a 
collection  of  international  papers  addressing  issues  of 
teacher  preparation,  including  the  relationship  of  theory 
and  practice.  The  discussion  is  much  needed. 
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In  a past  issue  of  the  TESOL  Quarterly  you  spoke  on  the 
importance  of  grammar  in  communicative  materials.  Where 
is  grammatical  proficiency's  place  in  Communicative  Com- 
petence (CC)? 

Let  me  say  that  I think  it's  at  the  very  center  of  commu- 
nicative ability;  without  grammar,  you  can't  communi- 
cate. But  "grammar"  here  means  a system  that's 
mutually  intelligible,  and  accepted  by  all  participants. 
Here  again  it  doesn't  mean  that  you  have  to  use  it  just 
like  the  native  speaker  does.  So  if  grammar  really 
means  "rule,"  in  that  sense  you  can  have  not  only 
grammatical  but  social  rules  as  well. 

We  have  language  learners  who  know  grammar  but  can't 
communicate  well,  despite  their  feelings  to  the  contrary. 

But,  you  see,  that's  another  use  of  the  word  "grammar." 
That's  not  really  knowing  it,  but  knowing  the  grammar. 
Being  able  to  describe  things  about  a language  is  not  the 
same  as  being  able  to  use  it.  So  there's  that  problem  as 
well.  What  do  you  mean  by  grammar  and  what  do  you 
mean  by  knowing  grammar?  So  when  you  talk  about 
grammatical  competence  within  CC  you're  talking  about 
structural  ability  at  the  sentence  level.  The  ability  to 
make  use  of  grammar  in  expressing  yourself,  not  just 
knowing  about  certain  rules  of  analysis  because  obvi- 
ously a lot  of  native  speakers  are  not  very  capable  of 
giving  you  a rule  about  anything,  but  they  use  them. 
They  know  grammar  in  the  sense  of  being  able  to  use  the 
language,  whereas  a lot  of  teachers  and  linguists  know 
about  grammar  structure  and  they  teach  grammatical 
structure.  And  learners  learn  about  grammatical  struc- 
ture, but  that's  not  at  all  the  same  thing  as  being  able  to 
use  the  grammar  to  express  ideas.  It  has  to  develop 
through  practice  and  use.  Not  just  reflection  and  theory. 
So  it  comes  with  practice.  How  do  you  acquire  the  rules? 
This  ability  has  to  develop  through  practice  and  use  be- 
fore you  actually  know  the  grammar. 

Many  of  our  colleagues,  though  committed,  work  under  less 
than  propitious  conditions.  Any  words  of  encouragement  for 
those  of  us,  novice  and  veteran  alike,  determined  to  persevere? 

Don't  feel  that  you  need  to  take  the  world  on  your 
shoulders.  You  need  to  understand  the  context  in 
which  you're  working.  Take  all  of  those  forces  and 
ingredients  and  use  them  aptly.  You  have  to  say, 

"What  can  I do,  and  how  can  I fit  into  this?"  Don't  ex- 
pect to  change  everything,  or  be  the  one  responsible  for 
countering  these  various  problems  or  stumbling 
blocks.  Remain  humble. 

Well,  there  are  instructors  out  there  who  would  assure  you 
that  tasting  humility  on  a daily  basis  is  a reality  for  many 
of  us. 

Sure,  well  take  satisfaction  in  your  small  successes,  and 
again  don't  expect  to  change  anything.  That's  why  I 
think  it's  often  unfair  to  talk  about  teachers  having  to 

Savignon,  cont'd  on  p.  37. 
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was  taught  Japanese  that  had  no  connection  to  the  Japanese 
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Opinions  & 

Perspectives 

Some  Second  Thoughts  on  English  and  Capital: 
A Response  to  Pennycook 

by  Craig  Sower 


Alastair  Pennycook's  article,  "English  and  Capital: 
Some  Thoughts/'  in  the  October  1997  edition  of 
The  Language  Teacher,  presents  a troubling  view  of  lan- 
guage and  language  teaching.  While  the  piece  gives 
some  indication  of  the  author's  agenda,  a more  com- 
plete picture  is  available  in  his  description  of  Critical 
Applied  Linguistics  (CALx),  a field  he  sees  as  useful  in 
the  study  of  language  education.  He  writes: 

As  a developing  focus  within  an  interdisciplinary 
domain,  therefore,  its  [CALx]  antecedents  are  best 
understood  first  in  terms  of  the  critical  domains  on 
which  it  draws.  These  include  traditional  areas  of 
critical  thought,  such  as  Marxian  structuralist 
analyses  of  society,  studies  in  political  economy,  or 
theories  of  imperialism  (in  press). 

I take  exception  with  the  author  on  three  points. 

First,  I believe  that  language  is  more  than  a political 
act.  Second,  I think  it  is  a travesty  to  use  Marxism  as  a 
prism  through  which  to  view  issues  of  language  rights 
and  imperialism.  And,  finally,  I find  the  notion  of  an 
emergent,  predominantly  Western,  world  culture  to  be 
erroneous  and  ethnocentric. 

There  are  better  terms 

One  of  the  key  sentences  in  Pennycook's  TLT  article 
reads,  "What  I want  to  suggest,  then,  is  that  we  see 
English  use  as,  for  want  of  a better  term,  acts  of  desire 
for  capital"  (p.  56).  I think  there  are  better  terms  for 
language  ranging  from  the  sublime  to  the  mundane. 

Some  feel  the  highest  form  of  language  is  literature. 
"One  breaks  into  the  canon  only  by  aesthetic  strength, 
which  is  constituted  primarily  of  an  amalgam:  mastery 
of  figurative  language,  originality,  cognitive  power, 
knowledge,  exuberance  of  diction"  (Bloom,  1994,  p. 

29).  While  it  is  trendy  to  decry  literature  as  elitist  and 
out  of  touch,  much  of  it  remains  liberating  and  vital. 

More  commonly,  language  is  what  people  use  to  share 
our  love — parents  nurturing  their  children,  endearments 
murmured  between  lovers,  believers  praying  to  their 
gods.  It  is  something  we  use  to  offer  and  receive  solace 
in  our  moments  of  grief.  Language  is  how  we  connect 
with  those  separated  from  us  by  time  or  space — an  av- 
enue to  the  wisdom  of  generations  past,  our  gift  to  great- 
grandchildren we  may  never  see,  our  attempt  to 
communicate  with  people  from  other  cultures  and  lands. 
Language  is  humanity's  way  of  reaching  out. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  author  is  correct  that  language 
is  used  in  "acts  of  desire  for  capital."  Language  is  used 
to  help  the  user  get  what  the  user  wants,  but  this  seems 
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true  only  in  the  most  banal  and  limited  sense.  Viewed 
more  generously,  language  is  a means  of  expressing 
the  inarticulate  speech  of  the  heart.  In  the  end,  perhaps 
one's  view  of  language  is  simply  a Rorschach  test  re- 
vealing more  about  the  observer  than  the  observed. 

Marxian  structuralist  analyses 

When  a method  of  analysis  is  put  forward,  one  should 
look  for  cases  of  its  use.  While  we  cannot  tell  the  future 
by  past  performance,  we  can  gain  useful  insights.  One 
place  to  start  with  Pennycook's  method  would  be  in 
those  societies  which  organize  themselves  along  Marx- 
ist principles.  With  China  and  Vietnam  moving  rapidly 
toward  market  economies,  the  last  three  rigidly  Marx- 
ist societies  are  Cuba,  North  Korea,  and  Yemen,  excel- 
lent places  to  be  from  though  not  actually  in. 

If  we  find  no  reason  for  confidence  in  existing  Marxist 
societies,  perhaps  there  is  something  to  be  learned  by 
looking  at  Marxist  regimes  past.  On  the  issue  of  lan- 
guage rights  the  former  Soviet  Union  is  a case  study  in 
failure.  Marx  regarded  nations  as  "an  irrational  compli- 
cation— a residue  of  the  past,"  leaving  little  doubt  how 
he  viewed  national  languages  (Meyer,  1981,  as  cited  in 
Kreindler,  1985,  p.  348).  The  early  Bolsheviks  argued  that 
national  identities  and  languages  should  be  subsumed 
by  the  formation  of  a common  culture  and  common  lan- 
guage for  all  people  (Kreindler,  p.  348).  Lenin,  in  formu- 
lating the  Second  Party  Program  in  1919,  defeated  these 
Marxist  purists  and  put  forth  a strong  case  for  language 
minority  rights  including  education  in  mother  tongues. 
In  1938,  however,  Lenin's  policies  were  reversed,  Rus- 
sian was  adopted  as  the  official  language  of  the  USSR, 
and  national  languages  came  under  severe  pressure.  To 
mention  but  two  examples,  before  World  War  II,  Tartar 
and  Kalmyk  enjoyed  the  status  of  autonomous-republic 
languages.  This  ended  in  1944  when  both  groups  were 
deported  to  the  Soviet  Far  East  (Kreindler,  p.  4). 

Professor  Pennycook  is  not  alone  in  giving  promi- 
nence to  Marxist  analyses  of  society,  many  in 
academia  take  the  view  that  Marx  is  just  misunder- 
stood. However,  Marx  and  his  modern  academic  aco- 
lytes failed  to  recognize  nationalism  as  the  driving 
force  of  the  20th  Century — not  imperialism,  socialism, 
or  internationalist  movements  (Pfaff,  1993,  p.  238). 

They  missed  the  fact  that  people  will  work  longer, 
harder,  and  better  for  themselves  than  for  some  ab- 
stract collective  or  common  good.  They  did  not  grasp 
that  workers,  through  their  associations  and  behavior, 
are  a dynamic  market  force  moderating  capitalism. 
Given  that  the  socio-economic  pseudo-science  of  Marx- 
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ism  performed  so  dismally  in  its  chosen  field,  I see  few 
reasons  for  applying  Marx  to  the  language  classroom. 

The  West  vs.  the  Rest 

Mr.  Pennycook's  introduction  to  his  TLT  article  reads  in 
part/'. . . we  need  to  understand  English  language  teach- 
ing as  one  arm  of  global  linguistic  imperialism,  as 
interlinked  with  the  dominance  of  Western  ideology, 
culture,  and  capitalism,  and  a crucial  element  in  the  de- 
nial of  linguistic  human  rights"  (p.  55).  Many  Westerners 
find  it  comforting  to  believe  their  culture  is  becoming  the 
world's  culture.  This  ethnocentric  mirage  has  two  facets. 
One  has  been  called  the  Coca-colonization  thesis,  the 
other  has  to  do  with  modernization.  According  to  pro- 
fessor Samuel  Huntington,  chairman  of  the  Harvard 
Academy  for  International  and  Area  Studies,  both  theses 
"project  an  image  of  an  emerging  homogeneous,  univer- 
sally Western  world — and  both  are  to  varying  degrees 
misguided,  arrogant,  false,  and  dangerous"  (1996,  p.  28). 

Because  certain  elements  of  Western  pop  culture  and 
consumer  products  are  so  widely  accepted,  it  is  tempt- 
ing for  some  to  conclude  that  the  world  is  becoming 
Westernized.  The  ubiquitousness  of  Western  music, 
fashions,  fast  food,  technology,  and  CNN  News  seems 
evidence  of  fundamental  sameness.  However,  as 
Milton  Bennett  wrote  about  the  first  stage  of  ethnocen- 
trism,  "the  essence  of  denial  is  the  inability  to  see 
things  as  different"  (1996,  p.  15).  The  fact  is  that,  be- 
neath superficial  similarities,  profound  differences  in 
religion,  language,  customs,  and  traditions  exist  among 
the  cultures  of  the  world.  These  are  not  eliminated  by 
anything  so  facile  as  sharing  the  same  soft  drinks,  gad- 
gets, or  buzzwords.  Driving  Hondas  does  not  make 
Australians  think  like  Japanese  any  more  than  eating 
Big  Macs  turns  Chinese  into  incipient  Americans. 

In  terms  of  modernization,  some  Westerners  assume 
that  industrialization  will  occur  along  the  same  lines 
everywhere  as  it  did  in  Europe.  Wishful  thinking  at  best, 
it  flies  in  the  face  of  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  peoples 
of  China,  India,  Japan,  and  every  other  country  in  Asia, 
Within  the  triangle  stretching  from  Istanbul  in  the  west 
to  Indonesia  in  the  southeast  and  Japan  in  the  northeast 
lie  forty  nations  inhabited  by  two-thirds  of  the  world's 
population.  The  region  has  experienced  swift  economic 
growth  and  modernization  in  the  past  twenty  years.  Yet, 
with  the  arguable  exception  of  Turkey,  it  contains  not 
one  Western  society.  Heads  of  European  governments 
gathered  at  the  Asia-Europe  Summit  in  Bangkok  in 
March,  1996,  seemed  surprised  when  Prime  Minister 
Mahathir  of  Malaysia  told  them,  "European  values  are 
European  values;  Asian  values  are  universal  values,"  but 
similar  sentiments  have  been  voiced  by  senior  officials 
throughout  the  region  (Heilbrunn,  1996,  p.  1).  To  Asians, 
the  notion  that  adopting  Western  values  and  cultural 
norms  is  a natural  consequence  of  industrial  develop- 
ment is  not  only  ethnocentric  but  also  profoundly  racist. 

The  self-congratulatory  chimera  of  Western  hegemony 
becomes  especially  acute  when  extended  to  English  us- 
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age.  While  it  is  true  that  English  serves  as  the  lingua 
franca  for  much  of  today's  multinational  business,  diplo- 
macy, and  entertainment,  it  does  not  follow  that  this  is  a 
permanent  condition.  Dutch,  Spanish,  Russian,  and 
French  all  enjoyed  periods  of  ascendancy  which  proved 
to  be  ephemeral.  English  is,  to  be  sure,  one  tool  Asian 
peoples  may  use,  but  that  is  all  it  is.  Nowhere  in  Asia  is 
English  the  predominant  language,  and  the  suggestion 
that  some  of  the  world's  oldest  civilizations  are  seriously 
threatened  by  language  encroachment  is  patronizing 
and  false.  They  are  made  of  sterner  stuff. 

A final  note  on  the  use  of  English  and  power  distri- 
bution is  necessary.  It  is  true  that  power  and  resources 
are  not  evenly  allocated  in  the  world.  But  the  use  of 
English,  indeed  the  use  of  language,  does  not  cause 
injustice.  The  problems  about  which  the  author  is  con- 
cerned arise  from  human  nature,  not  linguistic  choices. 

Conclusion 

Clearly,  language  does  not  occur  in  a vacuum  and  it  is 
important  to  examine  how  it  relates  to  the  lives  of 
people.  However,  casting  the  language  classroom  as  an 
extension  of  international  and  cross-cultural  power 
struggles  politicizes  language  learning  in  ways  which 
detract  from  the  already  daunting  task  of  second  lan- 
guage acquisition.  If  one  introduces  explicitly  political 
agendas  into  class,  on  what  principled  basis  can  one 
object  when  others  do  the  same? 

There  is  something  beautiful  and  transcendent  about 
language  which  cannot  be  seen  as  simply  political.  It 
would  be  a shame  to  reduce  such  an  elegant  instru- 
ment to  just  another  rusted  cog  in  the  failed  machinery 
of  Marxism.  This  is  not  to  say  that  we  should  not  take  a 
critical  approach  to  language  and  linguistics.  We 
should,  and  the  place  to  start  is  with  a critical  look  at 
Critical  Applied  Linguistics. 
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Professional  Development  Sites 

Sure,  it's  important  to  keep  the  learner  in  mind,  but 
there  is  always  room  for  personal  development.  All 
language  teachers  seeking  to  understand  themselves 
and  their  personal  learning  and  teaching  styles  would 
benefit  greatly  from  visits  to  the  following  two  sites. 

" Demonstrating  Educational  Effectiveness " <http:// 
www.tafe.sa.edu.au/vet_div/irsi/best_prac/>  is  a 
South  Australian  site  maintained  by  the  Open  Learning 
Unit  of  the  Douglas  Mawson  Institute  and  funded  by  the 
Australian  National  Training  Authority.  Although  this 
site  is  heavily  influenced  by  an  educational  approach 
known  as  "4-MAT"  (see  the  site  for  more  details)  and  is 
geared  to  educators  in  vocational  and  technical  colleges, 
any  language  teacher  who  uses  an  eclectic  approach  will 
find  it  of  interest.  You  can  navigate  through  the  site,  ei- 
ther by  color-coded  threads  or  linearly.  The  threaded 
topics  are  "Connecting  with  a Changing  World,"  which 
discusses  the  ivhys  of  change;  "Understanding  a Chang- 
ing World,"  which  shows  ivluit  needs  to  be  changed; 
"Best  Practice  in  a Changing  World,"  which  looks  at  the 
how  of  change;  and  "Changing  our  World,"  a series  of 
pages  discussing  how  to  integrate  change  throughout 
the  curriculum.  Underlying  these  four  topics  is  a fifth 
topic,  entitled  "The  Heart  of  the  Matter,"  which  serves  to 
demonstrate  the  site's  four-pronged  view  of  "stimulat- 
ing conversation,  improving  understanding,  exploring 
benchmarking,  and  inviting  collaboration  (among  and 
between  educators)." 

"Wild-e,  Professional  Development  for  Personal 
Development's  Sake " <http://www.wild-e.org>,  a ja- 
pan-conceived site  named  after  the  whimsical  Oscar 
Wilde,  aims  at  encouraging  personal  and  professional 
development  in  the  language  teaching  field.  Wild-e 
throws  open  the  door  of  teacher  development  in  mov- 
ing away  from  traditional  views  of  language  teaching 
(no  more  sages  on  the  stages),  leading  one  commentor 
at  the  site  to  compare  it  with  another  famous  Internet 
Web  Site,  calling  it  the  "Dave's  ESL  Cafe  for  grown- 
ups" (maybe  because  of  its  heavy  use  of  automated 
page-creation  scripts).  Perhaps  the  site  is  best 
summed  up  by  some  of  the  "Quiz  questions"  <http:  / / 
www.wild-e.org/WILD-e/pages/quiz.html>  for  new 
visitors  wondering  if  it  has  any  interest  for  them. 

You'll  like  the  site  if . . . 

• you're  a teacher  (who  isn't?) 

• you  like  learning  (who  doesn't?) 

• you  like  to  creatively  explore  ideas  rather  than  just 
argue  about  who's  right  and  who's  wrong  (you 
think  arguments  are  boring,  anyway,  and  they 
make  people  feel  bad) 

• you  have  a taste  for  metaphorical  exploration  (and 
you  understand  something  of  the  inspiring  and 
healing  possibilities  in  this  style  of  discussion) 

• you're  into  autonomy  and  learning  how  to  enjoy 
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being  an  adult  human  being,  and  you  believe  we  all 
have  a free  choice 

9 you  think  cooperativeness  is  a pretty  cool  approach 
that  doesn't  have  to  be  "touchy-feely"  at  all.  (So 
you  still  have  a belief  in  "true  love,"  and  haven't 
hardened  into  a total  cynic  yet.  Maybe  there's  still 
hope  for  us  out  there  after  all?)7i 

The  site  is  new  and  fresh  and  loaded  with  possibilities. 

Build  it  and  they  will  come. 


SAVIGNON,  cont'd  from  p.  29. 

motivate  students.  Teachers  shouldn't  have  to  motivate 
students,  they  should  always  provide  learners  with  op- 
portunities. Learners  have  to  motivate  themselves.  You 
can  provide  for  them  opportunities  to  think  of  things 
that  they  might  not  have  considered  otherwise.  Also, 
don't  expect  that  your  influence  or  success  will  appear 
immediately.  There  might  not  be  any  indication  of  suc- 
cess until  years  down  the  road.  Which  in  itself  is  a large 
frustration  for  teachers,  and  parents  as  well.  I'm  also  a 
parent,  and  you  wait  until  your  children  are  30,  40,  or  50 
before  they  realize  what  you've  done  for  them  or  that 
you  made  a big  contribution.  So,  as  a parent  I take  satis- 
faction in  that  I did  the  same  thing  as  a child,  and  the 
cycle  is  repeated,  so  to  speak.  As  teachers,  we  can't  ex- 
pect immediate  gratification,  which  makes  the  occasion 
when  a student  approaches  you  and  thanks  you  for  the 
contribution  you  made  to  their  lives  so  rewarding. 

Thank  you  very  much , Dr.  Savignon 
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being  used  in  the  classroom.  Language  learning  is  strongly 
influenced  by  interactions  with  peers,  but  the  student 
learned  few  words  that  she  might  actually  use  with  them. 
The  student  was  also  confused  by  how  different  the  lan- 
guage of  the  textbook  was  from  how  her  peers  spoke,  and 
had  difficulty  understanding  the  textbook.  Certainly,  a high 
level  of  Japanese  proficiency  would  be  required  to  do  well 
in  many  of  the  classes,  but  supplementary  lessons  could 
have  a major  effect  by  focussing  on  the  specialized  vocabu- 
lary and  terminology  in  various  subjects. 
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Scrambled  Vocabulary  for  Vocabulary  Review 

Keith  Lane,  Miyazaki  International  College 


After  I have  taught  a lesson  which  centers  on  some 
particular  topic  and  which  introduces  a number  of  new 
vocabulary  items,  I generally  want  a vehicle  to  rein- 
force the  learning  of  these  items  and  often  the  content 
as  well  in  the  following  session  of  the  class.  By  dupli- 
cating or  summarizing  the  context  in  which  the  vo- 
cabulary was  learned  and  understood,  recognition  is 
more  likely  to  occur  than  if  I were  to  merely  write  out  a 
list  of  the  words.  In  order  to  retain  content  and  yet  fo- 
cus on  individual  vocabulary,  I have  hit  upon  the  fol- 
lowing solution. 

Situation:  The  students  have  completed  a timed 
reading  exercise  the  content  of  which  is  flamingos. 
After  this,  vocabulary  was  selected  for  attention  and 
instruction.  In  the  follow-up  class  two  days  later  the 
flamingo  text  was  provided  again  on  an  OHP  with  the 
vocabulary  "scrambled/'  Here  is  a portion  of  the 
scrambled  text  adapted  from  Folse's  (1996)  Beginning 
reading  practices  (University  of  Michigan  Press,  p.  14): 

Flamingo  Scramble 

Flamingos  live  in  conieslo  or  groups.  Some  of 
these  colonies  have  over  a thousand  birds.  Flamin- 
gos reducepro  once  a year.  The  female  ayls  one 
egg,  and  for  thirty  days  the  parents  take  turns  sit- 
ting on  the  egg.  In  the  wild,  flamingos  live  for  fif- 
teen to  twenty  years.  In  captytivi,  they  live  longer. 

Working  in  pairs,  without  pencil  and  paper,  students 
recall  the  scrambled  words  in  the  correct  form  and 
repeatedly  practice  until  they  can  say  the  entire  text 
smoothly.  Because  the  words  are  never  written  down, 
each  exposure  to  the  scrambled  hint  must  induce  a 
process  of  productive  recall,  rather  than  merely  a de- 
coding. This  fosters  a deeper  learning  of  the  word  than 
can  be  achieved  by  mere  exposure.  Productive  recall  is 
aided  by  the  graphic  components  of  the  word;  creating 
a cloze  would  perhaps  achieve  the  same  aims  but  too 
often  students  are  unable  to  remember  or  infer  the 
missing  words  well  enough  to  activate  the  recall. 


The  students  were  able  to  offer 
the  replacements  colonies , repro- 
duce, lays , and  captivity  without 
teacher  intervention  and  without 
resorting  to  vocabulary  notes  or  the  original.  I 
strongly  doubt  they  would  have  successfully  and  uni- 
versally recalled  these  words  either  as  a cloze  or 
translation  exercise. 

I have  found  this  scrambled  vocabulary  exercise 
useful  for  various  levels  and  content  materials.  It  is 
particulary  useful  for  content-based  instruction  and 
thematic  units.  However,  I would  like  to  offer  some 
suggestions.  First,  keep  the  material  and  activity  fairly 
short.  The  students  should  be  able  to  process  and  then 
practice  the  material  in  five  to  fifteen  minutes.  After 
that,  interest  usually  wanes.  Second,  consider  how 
much  you  want  to  scramble  the  letter  sequences.  For 
example,  the  word  scramble  can  be  made  easy  to 
descramble  (scmarble  or  blescram)  or  difficult 
(aebclmrs),  depending  upon  how  many  of  the  letter 
sequences  you  distort  and  how  much  of  the  external 
structure  (the  ends)  of  the  words  you  retain.  While 
difficult  versions  have  the  virtue  of  leading  learners  to 
hypothesize  and  discover  potential  letter  sequences 
(for  example,  "sbr"  is  not  probable  in  English),  they 
can  also  detract  from  the  process  of  recall.  At  first  it  is 
better  to  discover  what  is  too  simple  than  what  is  too 
difficult.  Lastly,  I highly  recommend  that  paragraph 
structure  be  used.  This  provides  greater 
contextualization  than  listed  sentences,  and  I feel  that 
students  have  a better  feeling  for  the  semantics  of  the 
word  as  a result. 

The  utility  of  this  procedure,  then,  can  be  accounted 
for  by  two  factors:  the  students  are  ultimately  recall- 
ing the  vocabulary  rather  than  being  given  it,  and  the 
scrambled  phonological  components  facilitate  recall. 


Quick  Guide 

Key  Words:  Vocabulary,  Reading,  Groupwork 
Learner  English  Level:  All 
Learner  Maturity  Level:  All 
Preparation  Time:  15-30  minutes 
Activity  Time:  15-30  minutes 


word  completely  implies  knowing 
its  derivations,  syntactic  behavior, 
collocations,  frequency,  and  asso- 
ciations, as  well  as  knowing  where 
When  teaching  vocabulary,  we  need  to  make  our  stu-  it  is  most  likely  to  be  encountered  and  being  able  to 

dents  understand  that  learning  a word  implies  much  recognize  and  produce  it  correctly  in  speech  and  writ- 

more  than  merely  memorizing  a definition.  Knowing  a ing.  A good  first  step  in  developing  students'  concept 


A Technique  for  Vocabulary-Based  Oral  Testing 

Steve  Redford,  Prefectural  University  of  Kumamoto 
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of  word  knowledge — and  their  word  knowledge  it- 
self—is  to  introduce  activities  that  require  students  to 
produce  original  sentences  using  target  vocabulary 
items — activities  that  also  help  students  locate  suitable 
contexts  for  their  sentences.  In  my  experience  in  Japan, 

I have  found  that  the  activity  that  best  gets  the  atten- 
tion of  students  is  the  test — and  it  is  with  this  in  mind 
that  I have  begun  using  a vocabulary-based  oral  testing 
system  at  the  end  of  each  semester. 

Preparation 

Preparation  for  the  test  is  quite  simple.  Through  the 
semester,  students  have  studied  a set  of  vocabulary 
items  and  have  had  opportunities  to  use  these  items  in 
conversation.  A few  weeks  before  the  exam,  I give  the 
students  an  abbreviated  list  of  words,  usually  about 
twenty  items.  To  prepare  for  the  test,  students  must 
think  of  one  original  question  using  each  word  on  the 
study  list.  In  other  words,  they  have  to  prepare  a total 
of  twenty  questions.  Students  are  instructed  to  make 
questions  that  are  appropriate  to  ask  their  classmates, 
and  which  can  serve  as  starting  points  for  simple  con- 
versations. For  example,  for  the  vocabulary  item  attend , 
students  might  make  questions  such  as  "Did  you  at- 
tend your  seminar  yesterday?  or  "How  often  do  you 
attend  your  English  class?" 

Students  come  to  my  office  in  groups  of  four.  I have 
prepared  word  cards  for  each  vocabulary  item.  I sim- 
ply choose  a card,  show  it  to  Student  A,  and  ask  him  or 
her  to  have  a short  conversation  with  one  of  the  three 
other  students  in  his  or  her  group.  Below  is  an  example 
of  an  actual  conversation. 


Teacher: 

Yukiko: 

Kanna: 

Yukiko: 

Kanna: 

Yukiko: 


Yukiko: 

Kanna: 

Yukiko: 

Kanna: 

Teacher: 


(showing  Yukiko  a card  with  expect  written  on 
it)  Why  don't  you  ask  Kanna  something? 

What  do  you  expect  for  your  future? 

I expect  happy  marriage  in  my  future. 

Who...  man  do  you  want  to  marry? 

I want  to  have  a dependable  husband.  How 
about  you? 

Me,  I want  to...  kindly  man.  I want  to  have 
marriage  with  a kindly  man.  ...  Sweet-faced 
man.  ...  Tall  man  and  ... 

How  many  children  do  you  have? 

I want  to  have  two  children,  boy  and  girl. 

How  about  you? 

I want  to  have  three. 

Three? 

Boy,  boy,  girl. 

(showing  another  card  to  Kanna)  Please  have 
a conversation  with  Hisako. 


In  a period  of  twenty  minutes,  each  of  the  four  stu- 
dents has  a chance  to  participate  in  anywhere  from 
four  to  six  of  these  mini-conversations.  Students  do  not 
know  who  their  conversation  partner  will  be  until  the 
moment  the  conversation  begins,  and  thus  they  have  to 
think  on  their  feet.  (Of  course,  as  a group  of  four,  they 
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can  get  together  and  make  lengthy  preparations  for 
each  contingency  so  that  they  are  not  forced  to  think  on 
their  feet,  but  in  completing  such  preparation,  they 
have  certainly  worked  hard  with  the  target  items  and 
advanced  their  ability.) 

The  teacher's  role  during  the  test  is  merely  to  initiate 
the  action  and  to  stop  conversations  when  students 
have  sufficiently  demonstrated  that  they  can  talk  on  a 
topic  or  when  a conversation  has  stalled.  The  teacher 
can  also  push  a conversation  along  with  a quick  ques- 
tion, but  the  teacher's  speaking  participation  should  be 
kept  to  a minimum.  Of  course,  the  teacher  has  to  evalu- 
ate the  students'  performances.  I grade  students  on  a 
combination  of  accuracy  (especially  in  asking  the  con- 
versation-starting questions)  and  intelligible  volume.  It 
is  very  important  that  students  understand  the  nature 
of  the  test  and  the  teacher's  grading  system  from  the 
very  beginning  of  the  semester  so  that  they  can  get  the 
most  out  of  in-class  conversation  with  the  words 
throughout  the  semester.  In  my  class,  a student's 
homework  assignment  often  involves  making  one 
original  question  using  one  target  word,  and  they 
know  very  well  that  a good  thirty  or  forty  minutes  of 
the  next  class  will  be  spent  engaging  in  question-based 
mini-conversations  with  their  classmates. 

Suggestions 

This  testing  activity  works  best,  I think,  with  students 
who  have  a basic  conversational  ability  (though  not 
necessarily  a perfect  basic  ability)  and  who  need  to 
expand  the  range  of  topics  they  can  talk  about,  but 
who  are  not  quite  ready  for  full-fledged  discussion  and 
debate  of  complicated  issues.  Students  I use  it  with 
have  usually  already  completed  some  false-beginner 
text,  such  as  Fifty-Fifty  (Prentice  Hall  Regents). 

For  teachers  interested  in  learning  more  about  how 
to  choose  vocabulary  items  to  teach  or  the  nature  of 
word  knowledge,  I suggest  the  resources  listed  below 
under  references. 


Quick  Guide 

Key  Words:  Vocabulary,  Speaking,  Testing 
Learner  English  Level:  All 
Learner  Maturity  Level:  All 
Preparation  Time:  15  minutes 
Activity  Time:  Varies 


Errata 

In  David  Kluge's  December  interview  with  Rod  Ellis, 
we  omitted  the  reference  to  Mark  Clarke's  work  be- 
cause of  publication  deadlines  and  also  misspelled 
his  name.  We  apologize  for  the  error  and  provide 
the  reference  below.  - Ed. 

Clarke,  M.A.  (1994).  The  dysfunctions  of  the  theory /practice  dis- 
course. TESOL  Quarterly , 28(1),  9-26. 
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A Lively  Vocabulary  Game 

Rickford  Grant,  Clark  College,  Vancouver,  Washington 


Television  has  been  a source  of  many  games  for  the 
ESL/EFL  classroom:  game  shows  such  as  Password, 
Concentration,  and  even  the  Dating  Game  continue  to 
live  in  their  classroom  incarnations.  If  you  think  back  a 
few  years,  quite  a few  in  fact,  you  may  remember  an- 
other American  television  game  show  by  the  name  of 
the  $10,000  Pyramid.  If  so,  you  may  already  know  how 
to  play  a classroom  vocabulary/speaking  game  that  is 
useful,  easy  to  set  up,  and  flexible  enough  to  be  used  at 
different  levels  and  can  accommodate  new  vocabulary. 
It  is  also  fun. 

The  game  consists  of  two  rounds  during  which  the 
students  are  placed  into  small  groups  of  four  consist- 
ing of  one  "guesser"  seated  facing  three  "hinters."  The 
guessers  and  hinters  rotate  after  each  set  of  words. 

Round  One 

In  round  one,  all  of  the  students,  including  the  guess- 
ers, are  told  the  category  of  the  set  about  to  be  played, 
such  as  "things  that  are  brown"  or  "things  that  you 
wear."  The  hinters  are  then  all  given  a list  of  five  to 
seven  words  that  fall  into  that  category.  Each  round 
consists  of  a number  of  sets  equal  to  the  number  of 
students  in  a group.  This  ensures  that  each  student 
gets  the  chance  to  be  the  guesser.  The  categories  and 
words  for  each  set  can  be  chosen  to  match  the  level  and 
knowledge  of  the  class.  The  following  four  sets,  for 
example,  would  constitute  one  round  for  four-member 
groups: 


Things  that  are  red 

Things  that  you  drink 

1.  cherries 

1.  cola 

2.  apples 

2.  beer 

3.  roses 

3.  tea 

4.  blood 

4.  coffee 

5.  strawberry 

5.  water 

6.  lip  stick 

6.  milk 

7.  cars 

7.  wine 

Things  that  are  white 

Things  that  you  ride 

1.  snow 

1.  horse 

2.  rice 

2.  bicycle 

3.  bread 

3.  roller  coaster  (jet  coaster) 

4.  milk 

4.  bus 

5.  mice  (mouse) 

5.  taxi 

6.  hair 

6.  elephant 

7.  paper 

7.  train 

After  the  hinters  have  had  the  chance  to  review  the  set 
and  check  any  unknown  vocabulary,  play  is  ready  to 
commence.  When  the  teacher  gives  the  signal,  all  of  the 
groups  start  shouting  out  clues  to  their  guessers.  You 
may  wish  to  have  the  students  in  a group  take  turns 
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giving  clues,  but,  since  the  object  of 
the  game  is  to  guess  all  the  items  in 
the  set  before  the  other  groups  do, 
you  will  find  the  atmosphere  much  more  exciting  and 
rapid-fire  if  you  let  the  students  give  clues  at  will.  The 
clues  can  be  sentences,  phrases,  or  words,  but  cannot 
contain  the  word  itself.  Clues  in  Japanese,  "sounds  like 
bla  bla"  or  "not  bla  bla"  clues  are  also  not  permissible. 
The  students  must  also  not  use  their  hands. 

Hints  are  given  until  the  guesser  correctly  guesses 
the  word  in  play.  The  hinters  then  go  on  to  the  next 
item  on  the  list.  If  a word  is  particularly  difficult,  the 
hinters  can  pass  the  word  temporarily  and  come  back 
to  it  later.  After  the  group  has  gotten  through  all  of  the 
words  on  the  list,  they. must  announce  it  to  the  teacher. 
This  usually  takes  the  form  of  the  group  screaming 
'finished'  while  waving  their  hands  wildly  in  the  air. 
The  remaining  groups  play  for  second  place  after 
which  play  stops  for  that  set.  Students  then  rotate 
within  their  groups  so  that  there  are  new  guessers  all 
around.  The  new  category  is  then  announced  and  the 
new  sets  are  distributed  to  the  hinters.  This  process 
round  continues  until  all  of  the  sets  have  been  com- 
pleted. 

Round  Two 

Round  two  is  slightly  different  in  that,  rather  than  be- 
ing given  the  category  and  then  guessing  the  words 
within  it,  the  guessers  must  guess  a series  of  categories. 
Continuing  with  the  rotation  started  in  the  first  round, 
hinters  must  now  give  one-word  clues  to  the  guesser. 
Hints  must  fall  within  the  same  guidelines  as  for  the 
first  round,  and  must  be  limited  to  one  and  only  one 
word.  Japanese  proper  nouns  are  permissible  only  as 
they  relate  to  a category,  as  in  "Japanese  baseball 
teams"  or  "boys  names,"  etc.  Examples  of  some  sets 
follow  below: 

1.  cities  in  America 

2.  Japanese  baseball  teams 

3.  kinds  of  fruit 

4.  things  that  are  yellow 

5.  kinds  of  birds 

1.  Australian  things 

2.  singers 

3.  pets 

4.  countries  in  Europe 

5.  girls  names 

Scoring 

It  isn't  really  necessary  to  keep  score,  but  if  you  want 
to  keep  up  the  game  metaphor  you  can  do  so.  I usually 
give  the  team  which  finishes  first  one  point  for  each  of 
the  words  in  the  set  plus  one  bonus  point.  The  group 
that  comes  in  second  gets  one  point  less  than  the  total 
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1.  islands 

2.  Japanese  cars 

3.  beer  companies 

4.  singers 

5.  clothes 

1.  airlines 

2.  countries  in  Asia 

3.  boys  names 

4.  cities  in  Japan 

5.  department  stores 
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number  of  words  in  the  set,  while  the  other  groups  get 
one  point  for  each  of  the  words  they  had  correctly 
guessed  by  the  time  play  was  stopped.  Thus,  with 
seven  words  in  the  set,  the  first  place  finishers  would 
get  eight  points,  second  place  six  points,  and  the  others 
less  than  that.  Of  course,  you  can  use  any  scoring 
scheme  that  makes  sense  to  you. 

Conclusion 

Television  provides  the  basis  for  this  very  simple  vo- 
cabulary game  which  has  proven  to  be  a hit  with  stu- 
dents of  all  ages  and  backgrounds.  It  has  been 
especially  popular  in  my  classes  in  japan.  It  can  also  be 
used  in  a reduced  form  to  review  vocabulary  intro- 
duced in  class  or  just  to  provide  a break  from  the  daily 
routine  while  still  providing  speaking  and  listening 
practice.  The  most  important  aspect  of  the  activity, 
however,  is  that  it  is  active  and  lively,  and  it  gets  stu- 
dents to  think  fast  and  yet  speak  without  spending  lots 
of  time  thinking  about  what  to  say. 


Quick  Guide 

Key  Words:  Vocabulary,  Games 
Learner  English  Level:  All 
Learner  Maturity  Level:  All 

Preparation  Time:  About  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  the  first  time; 
almost  nothing  after  that 

Activity  Time:  Fifteen  to  twenty-five  minutes 


UNDERCOVER,  cont'd from  p.  53. 

lesson,  depending  on  the  number  of  embellishments  the 
teacher  incorporates  on  any  given  day. 

Both  the  number  and  variety  of  possible  ways  to  use  the 
textbook  activities  are  incredible.  Part  of  the  reason  for  this 
may  be  the  fact  that  the  teacher's  book  and  the  student  book 
were  written  by  different  authors.  Thus,  the  teacher's  book 
offers  a fresh  perspective  on  the  text,  which  is  valuable. 

Dynamic  English  is  bright,  multi-colored,  and  filled  with 
fun  pictures,  many  of  which  were  drawn  by  the  same  car- 
toonist who  draws  the  cartoon  series,  "Ramen  Head"  that 
appears  in  the  Daily  Yomiuri.  In  fact,  the  first  thing  I no- 
ticed when  I picked  up  the  book  was  its  visual  appeal. 
However,  upon  further  inspection,  I found  that  Dynamic 
English  contains  many  basic  English  activities  which  are 
well  planned  and  useful  for  students  in  real  life.  It  is  an 
enjoyable,  effective  teaching  and  learning  tool. 

Dynamic  English  was  written  to  complement  the  Dynamic 
English  CD-ROM  that  is  produced  by  DynEd  Japan.  It  can 
be  used  alongside  the  CD-ROM  or  as  a separate  course. 
Tapes  can  be  purchased  as  companions  to  this  book,  too. 
According  to  the  publisher,  it  will  soon  be  available  in  a 
bilingual  edition. 

Reviewed  by  Cynthia  M.  Peterson 
Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  in  Niigata 
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Compiled  by  Angela  Ota 

The  following  items  are  available  for  review  by  JALT 
members.  Reviewers  must  test  material  in  the  classroom. 
An  asterisk  indicates  first  notice.  An  exclamation  mark 
indicates  third  and  final  notice.  All  final  notice  items  will 
be  discarded  after  the  30th  of  January.  Please  contact: 
Publishers'  Reviews  Copies  Liaison  (address  p.  3).  Pub- 
lishers should  send  all  materials  for  review,  both  for  stu- 
dents (text  and  all  peripherals)  and  for  teachers,  to 
Publishers'  Review  Copies  Liaison  (address  p.  3)  N.  B. 
Brackets  after  a publisheris  name  indicate  the  distributor 
in  Japan. 


For  students 

Course  Books 

Scott-Maiden  & Wilson.  (1996).  Fast  Lane:  A skills-based  intensive 
course  1-4  (student's  1-4,  teacher's  1-4,  cassette  1-4).  Oxford: 

Heine mann  Publishers  Ltd. 

Gershon  & Mares.  (1995).  On  Line:  the  fast  route  to  fluency  1&2 
(student's  1&2,  workbook  1&2,  Teacher's  1&2,  cassette  1&2).  Ox- 
ford: Heinemann  Publishers  Ltd. 

Reading 

’Olearski,  J.  (Ed). (Autumn,  1997).  New  English  Digest,  vol.l  (EFL 
Magazine).  London:  ILS  Inc. 

Speaking 

{Martin,  D.  (1998).  Talk  a Lot:  Junior  Senior.  Japan:  EFL  Press. 

Rignall  & Fumeaux.  Speaking:  Student's  Book  (student  book  & cas- 
sette) Europe:  Prentice  Hall. 

Supplementary  Materials 

* Wall  work,  A.  (1997).  Discussions  A-Z  Advanced:  A resource  book  of 
speaking  activities  (resource  book  and  cassette).  Cambridge:  Cam- 
bridge University  Press. 

Melichar,  M.  (1996).  TOEIC  Vocabulary.  Tokyo:  Aratake  Publishing 
Co.,  Ltd. 

Business 

’Sweeney,  S.  (1997).  English  for  Business  Communication:  A modular 
short  course  on  socializing-telephoning-presenting-meetings-negoti- 
ating  (teacher's,  student's,  cassettes).  Cambridge:  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Press. 

’Mackenzie,  I.  (1997).  English  for  Business  Studies:  A course  for  Busi- 
ness Studies  and  Economic  students  (teacher's,  student's,  cassettes). 
Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press. 

{Business  Territory.  (CD-ROM)  Finland:  Lingonet. 


For  Teachers 

’Markee,  N.  (1997).  Managing  Curricular  Innovation.  U.S.A:  Cam- 
bridge University  Press. 

’Brazil,  D.  (1997).  The  Communicative  Value  of  Intonation  in  English. 
Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press. 

’Richards,  J.  & Lockhart,  C.  (1994).  Reflective  Teaching  In  Second 
Language  Classrooms.  Melbourne:  Cambridge  University  Press. 

’Devon,  W.  (1996).  Teacher  Cognition  in  Language  Teaching:  Beliefs, 
decision-making  and  classroom  practice.  Melbourne:  Cambridge 
University  Press. 

’Lindstromberg,  S.  (1997)  The  Standby  Book:  Activities  for  the  lan- 
guage classroom.  Melbourne:  Cambridge  University  Press. 
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Second  Language  Vocabulary  Acquisition.  James 
Coady  and  Thomas  Huckin  (Eds.).  Cambridge:  Cam- 
bridge University  Press.  1997.  ISBN  0-521-56764-5. 

Like  other  volumes  in  the  Cambridge  Applied  Linguistic 
Series,  Second  Language  Vocabulary  Acquisition  is  a valuable 
resource  that  will  prove  to  be  of  interest  to  both  research- 
ers and  teachers.  The  book,  which  is  divided  into  five  sec- 
tions, fills  a void  in  the  area  of  vocabulary  research  and 
teaching.  The  five  sections  are:  1)  Setting  the  Stage,  2)  Case 
Studies,  3)  Empirical  Research,  4)  Pedagogy,  and  5)  Sum- 
ming Up. 

The  article  by  Laufer  in  Setting  the  Stage/'The  lexical 
plight  in  second  language  reading/'  is  especially  interest- 
ing as  it  points  out  some  of  the  difficulties  students  en- 
counter when  trying  to  guess  words  from  context.  Like 
many  teachers,  I have  often  encouraged  students  to  guess 
the  meaning  of  words  from  context.  Yet,  I know  from  my 
study  of  Japanese,  how  hard  it  is  to  guess  correctly  when 
you  have  a limited  vocabulary.  Lve  often  wondered  if 
guessing  might  be  a good  technique  to  teach  to  lower 
anxiety  while  not  being  a good  way  to  acquire  vocabulary. 
Laufer  estimates  that  for  guessing  to  be  successful,  stu- 
dents need  to  know  90-95%  of  the  words  in  a text.  The 
author  points  out  "how  indispensable  a good  vocabulary 
knowledge  is  to  reading.  Reading  may  well  be  a 
psycholinguistic  guessing  game.  But  words  are  the  toys 
you  need  to  play  it  right"  (p.32). 

In  the  Case  Study  and  the  Empirical  Research  sections, 
readers  will  find  a nice  balance  between  qualitative  hy- 
pothesis-raising articles  and  controlled  experimental/ 
quasi-experimental  research  reports.  The  case  studies 
range  from  a study  of  oral  production  of  vocabulary  to  an 
article  on  the  relationship  between  reading  and  vocabu- 
lary development  in  L2.  The  empirical  studies  range  from 
an  article  on  teaching  the  acquisition  of  L2  vocabulary  to  a 
study  of  advanced  learners  and  complex  lexical  units  to  an 
article  on  vocabulary  enhancement  activities  and  reading 
for  meaning. 

The  Pedagogy  and  Summing  Up  sections  will  be  of  spe- 
cial interest  to  teachers.  The  articles  in  the  section  on 
teaching  vocabulary  deal  with  mnemonic  methods,  exten- 
sive reading,  and  the  selection,  sequencing,  and  presenta- 
tion of  vocabulary.  They  also  present  ideas  for  the 
introduction  of  vocabulary  in  a communicative  manner. 
The  article,  "Pedagogical  implications  of  the  lexical  ap- 
proach" by  Michael  Lewis  goes  beyond  theory  by  provid- 
ing several  specific  exercises  for  teaching  vocabulary.  It 
also  describes  how  one  can  design  additional  exercises. 

The  Summing  Up  section  "reviews  a broad  spectrum  of 
empirical  research"  and  then  "discusses  the  rationale  for 
pedagogy  that  this  research  points  to"  (p.  271). 

Anyone  interested  in  conducting  research  into  vocabu- 
lary acquisition  should  read  Second  Language  Vocabulary 
Acquisition.  The  book  should  also  prove  to  be  a valuable 
resource  to  classroom  teachers  interested  in  helping  stu- 
dents acquire  vocabulary  efficiently. 

Reviewed  by  Steve  Cormvell 
Osaka  Jogakuin  Junior  College 


Can  You  Relate?  Game  Book  Two  Michael  Bendel. 
Boston:  Everglory  Publishing  Company.  1 996.  Pp.  1 1 8. 
US$20.  ISBN  0-9650861  -2-7. 

Don't  you  hate  it  when  all  the  really  fun  language  activities 
in  your  resource  book  are  designed  for  big  classes,  but  you 
only  have  four  students?  Can  You  Relate?  Game  Book  Tzvo 
has  a few  activities  for  large  groups,  but  most  of  them  are 
ideal  for  small  groups.  The  directions  for  every  activity 
begin,  "Ask  the  class:  Don't  you  hate  it  when  ...?"  Of  course 
this  is  a setup,  since  every  activity  that  follows  always  gives 
the  students  a chance  to  deal  with  whatever  it  is  we  all  hate. 

This  teacher's  resource  book  has  forty  activities  for  inter- 
mediate level  language  practice.  The  activities  are  struc- 
tured around  functions  and  are  arranged  in  order  of 
grammar  difficulty.  Picking  up  where  Game  Book  One  left 
off,  this  book  begins  on  page  101  with  Game  #41  and 
grows  progressively  more  demanding.  For  example, 

Game  #46,  "Wazzle"  (p.  Ill),  offers  practice  talking  about 
the  past  using  the  simple  past.  Towards  the  end.  Game 
#79,  "Modal  Draw"  (p.  203),  requires  asking  for  and  giv- 
ing suggestions,  advice,  and  opinions  using  "might," 
"ought  to,"  "should,"  "had  better,"  and  "must." 

Can  You  Relate?  is  designed  to  accompany  a workbook 
covering  the  same  grammar  points,  but  can  be  used  sepa- 
rately as  a supplement,  which  is  what  I did  with  two  oral 
English  classes  (second-year  junior  college  and  third-year 
university  English  majors).  The  former  group  needed 
more  warm-up  time  than  recommended  while  the  latter 
had  little  patience  for  the  sometimes  complex  game  rules; 
but  then,  these  are  elements  which  always  require  adjust- 
ing to  keep  students  interested  and  make  sure  they  under- 
stand how  to  learn  and  practice  with  the  game. 

These  are  not  short  filler-type  activities.  They're  fairly 
involved  and  require  time  to  get  the  promised  "chance  to 
practice  the  target  language  structure  in  a fun  and  commu- 
nicative fashion"  (p.  ii).  Most  of  the  games  take  at  least  half 
an  hour  and  some  over  an  hour,  including  the  warm-up. 
Besides  offering  ideas  for  language  games,  this  book  is  very 
generous  with  long  lists  of  playful  and  imaginative  cues  for 
the  games.  For  example,  for  Game  #65,  "Wahoo!"  (p.  165), 
students  practice  making  and  accepting  requests.  Students 
ask  each  other  to,  "try  to  catch  a kangaroo;  ask  someone 
what  animal  I resemble;  make  strange  elephant  noises;  ask 
me  how  you  look;  sell  something  to  me/'  etc.  Student  copies 
of  the  lists  are  required  for  most  activities,  but  materials  can 
be  kept  and  reused  to  reduce  preparation  time  and  waste. 

The  title  is  actually  a question  to  the  teacher,  'Can  you 
relate?'  "Try  to  relate  to  your  students.  The  more  you  can 
see  where  they're  coming  from,  the  better  you  can  guide 
them  to  where  they  need  to  be"  (p.  ii).  The  games  are  stu- 
dent-centered and  designed  for  fun  language  practice.  They 
do  not,  however,  make  the  leap  into  the  real  world,  as  the 
content  does  not  ask  the  students  to  relate  to  anyone  out- 
side of  the  classroom.  I found  the  book  to  be  somewhat 
biased:  "Okay. ..let's  face  it.  Someday  you  will  all  get  mar- 
ried" (p.  164).  There  isn't  much  room  for  alternative 
lifestyles  in  some  of  the  choices  suggested  by  the  author.  In 
this  sense,  your  appreciation  of  this  book  is  going  to  depend 
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on  with  whom  or  what  you  want  your  students  to  relate. 

"Passive  learning"  is  written  on  the  cover  with  a no-park- 
ing-style  red  bar  through  it.  Bendel  succeeds  in  making 
games  out  of  language  points,  such  as  using  plurals,  de- 
scribing functions,  and  hearing  and  writing  big  numbers, 
that  might  be  tough  going  otherwise.  The  level  was  a little 
high  for  my  students,  but  they  were  interested  enough  to 
struggle  through  the  rough  parts,  which  is  a good  sign. 

If  the  goal  of  your  lesson  is  to  practice  a certain  grammar 
point,  I think  you  can  accomplish  that  with  this  book.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  you  just  want  to  encourage  fluency  and 
let  the  students  enjoy  themselves  in  English,  it  offers  plenty 
of  fun  ideas  for  that,  too.  It  seems  especially  useful  for 
teachers  of  small  groups,  a very  important  niche  in  Japan. 

Reviewed  by  Nora  McKenna 
S h ikoku  U n ivers  i ty 


Ecology  and  the  Environment:  A Look  at  Ecosystems 
of  the  World.  Amy  L.  Tickle.  Ann  Arbor:  The  University 
of  Michigan  Press.  1 995.  Pp.  1 83.  ¥2,620.  ISBN  0-472- 
08299-X.  Teacher's  Manual.  Pp.  77.  ¥2,450.  ISBN  0- 
472-098326-0. 

This  textbook  is  designed  for  a theme-based  EFL/ESL 
content  course.  Aimed  at  high  intermediate  to  advanced 
learners  of  English,  it  allows  students  to  learn  about  ecol- 
ogy and  environmental  problems  facing  the  world  today. 

Each  chapter  consists  of:  an  Opening  Activity,  Objec- 
tives for  Students,  Vocabulary  Development,  Content 
Headings,  and  a short  Environmental  Problems  reading. 
Chapter  1 begins  with  an  overview  of  what  ecology  is  and 
a listing  of  environmental  problems  that  exist  in  the  world 
today.  Chapter  2 is  an  in-depth  look  at  ecology.  The  fol- 
lowing chapters  take  a look  at  different  ecosystems.  Chap- 
ters 1 and  2 are  very  important  as  they  provide  a base  for 
students  who  don't  know  what  ecology  is.  In  each  chap- 
ter, Tickle  provides  many  helpful  visual  aids,  such  as 
graphs,  maps,  pictures,  and  charts.  At  the  end  of  the  book, 
there  are  three  appendices:  A)  Measurement  Units,  B) 
Vocabulary  Glossary,  and  C)  Directory  of  Environment 
Organizations  in  the  USA  and  Canada. 

The  Teacher's  Manual  contains  easy  to  follow  instruc- 
tions on  how  to  use  the  text.  It  includes  an  answer  key,  as 
well  as  chapter  activities  and  a brief  explanation  of  the 
teaching/learning  goals.  I found  these  very  helpful.  They 
reinforced  what  the  students  learned  and  cleared  up  any 
confusion  they  may  have  had. 

I used  this  book  last  year  with  a group  of  false  beginner 
to  intermediate  level  second-year  college  students  in  my 
Ecology  and  Environment  Course.  As  they  had  difficulty 
with  some  of  the  concepts  of  ecology  and  environment 
presented  in  Chapters  1 and  2, 1 had  to  simplify  the  mate- 
rial. The  exercises,  especially  the  vocabulary  work,  helped 
the  students  a lot.  The  readings  presented  current  envi- 
ronmental problems,  such  as  Deforestation,  the  Exxon 
Valdez  Spill,  and  Global  Warming.  The  students  found 
these  readings  difficult  at  first,  but  very  useful  towards 
the  end  of  the  course  because  they  learned  a lot  about 
existing  environmental  problems. 

I found  the  book  very  useful  for  an  overall  picture  of 
ecology  and  environment,  but  I suggest  that  teachers  use 
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this  book  only  for  high  intermediate  to  advanced  learners 
of  English.  If  you  decide  to  use  this  book  with  low-level 
students,  a lot  of  outside  preparation  will  be  necessary. 

Reviewed  by  Ann  C.  Shearer 
Assumption  Junior  College 


Dynamic  English:  An  Interactive  Course  in  Basic  En- 
glish. David  Alexander.  Tokyo:  Prentice  Hall  Japan  ELT. 
1997.  Pp.  vi  + 74.  ISBN  4-931356-87-7.  Student  Book. 
¥1,420.  [Dynamic  English  Teacher's  Manual:  An  Interac- 
tive Course  in  Basic  English.]  Marcel  Van  Amelsvoort. 
Tokyo:  Prentice  Hall  Japan  ELT.  1 997.  Pp.  viii  + 60. 

ISBN  4-931  356-91  -5.  Teacher's  Manual.  ¥2,500.  Cas- 
sette. ¥2,500.  CD-ROM.  ¥29,800. 

Dynamic  English  is  an  extraordinarily  visually  appealing 
text  which  was  written  for  the  high  school  and  senmon 
gakko  markets  in  Japan.  It  is  divided  into  11  units  which 
focus  on  speaking,  reading,  listening,  and  writing.  One  of 
the  best  things  about  the  book  is  that  it  balances  communi- 
cative and  linguistic  activities.  This  keeps  students  inter- 
ested in  the  activities  and  helps  make  learning  fun. 

My  favorite  activities  were  the  correspondence  exer- 
cises. Throughout  the  book,  there  are  activities  which  re- 
quire students  to  read  a letter  or  e-mail  message  and  write 
a reply.  I used  one  of  the  activities  ("Pen  Friend  Club,"  p. 
24)  with  Nakajo  High  School  English  students  and  was 
duly  impressed  with  the  results.  The  class  was  enthusias- 
tic and  remained  engaged  in  the  exercise  for  the  entire 
class  session.  More  importantly,  it  was  clear  that  they 
were  having  fun  and  genuinely  enjoying  the  activity.  Stu- 
dents wrote  very  well-developed  replies  to  the  letter  and 
used  the  "Pen  Friend  Club"  letter  as  a model  for  their 
writing.  Thus,  the  replies  they  produced  contained  the 
same  organization  (3  paragraphs  with  one  clear  idea  per 
paragraph)  and  grammar  structures  (e.g.  appositives)  as 
the  original,  but  with  their  own  content  plugged  in. 

Correspondence  activities  like  this  one  are  used 
throughout  the  book  to  give  students  an  opportunity  to 
participate  in  a "communicative"  activity  that  helps  them 
practice  new  grammar  structures,  utilize  new  vocabulary, 
and  further  develop  their  writing  skills. 

Dynamic  English  is  very  effective  at  building  on  an  idea 
throughout  the  text.  Many  of  the  activities  have  an  inter- 
national focus,  which  helps  students  learn  about  the 
world.  Thus,  students  can  make  progress  toward  compe- 
tency in  speaking  about  their  own  lives  as  well  as  the 
world  around  them.  The  CD-ROM,  in  particular,  offers 
many  good  opportunities  for  speaking  and  listening  prac- 
tice, using  topics  from  the  text.  For  some  activities,  the 
CD-ROM  also  scores  student's  work,  which  is  motiva- 
tional for  goal-oriented  learners. 

The  length  and  degree  of  difficulty  of  Dynamic  English 
are  appropriate.  There  would  be  enough  material  in  this 
book  to  keep  a one-hour  first  or  second  year  high  school 
class  going  for  an  entire  school  year,  particularly  when 
coupled  with  the  activities  in  the  Dynamic  English  Teachers 
Manual.  The  activities  are  of  an  appropriate  length  to  be 
used  in  a 50-minute  class  session.  In  most  cases,  a class 
can  probably  complete  2 or  3 activities  from  a unit  in  each 
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Anything  you  want  to  put  into 
March  98  JALT  news? 

JALT  News  is  a monthly  page  about  news  and  events  that 
are  of  interest  to  JALT  members.  Topics  covered  are  usu- 
ally confined  to  administration  related  issues  such  as  elec- 
tions, National  Officer  and  Executive  Board  reports. 

Please  get  the  info  to  us  via  e-mail  or  on  floppy  disk  (Mac 
or  IBM  compatible).  The  deadline  for  any  given  month  is 
always  two  months  prior  to  the  month  of  publication,  on 
the  14th.  So,  the  deadline  for  the  March,  98  issue,  for  ex- 
ample, is  Friday,  January  14;  for  April,  February  14th. 
Contact:  Thom  Simmons  (information  p.  3). 
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Help  Needed  for  the  Central  Office 
*S5A'  p>  <D  C'tSS  ti  <r>  fcH  l ' 

Postal  codes  for  Japan  are  going  to  change.  JALT  Central 
Office  needs  folks  to  input  the  new  information.  As  of 
February,  1998,  the  postal  code  for  everybody  will  change 
from  3 or  5 digits  to  7.  The  post  office  has  supplied  the 
Central  Office  with  a CD-ROM  that  has  all  the  new  codes. 
Trouble  is  most  of  the  vital  information  is  all  in  katnkann 
and  kanji . The  way  things  are  set  up  now,  the  Central  Of- 
fice needs  this  all  in  romnji.  Help  is  needed  to  convert  the 
data  and  there  is  a lot  of  it.  Hokkaido  alone  has  around 
8,000+  entries.  If  you  can  help,  please  contact  Larry  Cisar, 
the  JALT  National  Treasurer.  He  can  be  contacted  via  fax 
at  the  Central  Office:  03-3837-1631. 

You  need  to  have  a computer  with  Excel  or  another 
spreadsheet  program  that  can  handle  comma  delimited 
data  files.  Your  computer  and  your  version  of  Excel  must 
be  able  to  handle  Japanese  as  you  will  have  to  read  the 
Japanese  and  then  convert  it  to  Romaji.  The  work  itself  is 
simple  but  time  consuming. 

If  you  can  help,  please  let  Larry  know  what  computer 
you  have  — IBM  or  Mac  along  with  the  address  you 
would  want  the  disk  sent  to. 
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JALT  National  Officer  Elections 
JALT±aSftg^ 

If  you  feel  that  you  want  to  get  involved  in  the  coming 
years  at  the  national  level,  give  it  some  thought,  plan 
ahead,  and  avoid  the  last  minute  rush.  JALT  National 
Officer  Elections  Nominations  will  close  July  1, 1998.  You 
or -your  nomination  will  need  a position  statement,  a short 
biography  and  a picture  for  reproduction  in  The  Language 
Teacher.  Job  descriptions  and  details  will  be  in  The  TLT4 
(April)  supplement  for  1998.  Ballots  will  be  sent  to  all 
JALT  members  in  The  Language  Teacher.  Ballots  must  be 
received  by  mail  by  November  30,  1998.  Voting  will  also 
take  place  at  the  JALT98  conference  in  Omiya,  November 
20-23,  1998.  If  you  have  any  doubts  about  eligibility  please 
contact  the  Central  Office.  There  have  been  rule  changes 
in  the  past  few  years  and  you  will  need  to  check  the  offi- 
cial policies  rather  than  trust  to  rumours. 
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JALT  is  looking  for  a full-time  or  part-time  Financial  Manager/Business 
Manager.  Must  be  bilingual  (J8E),  computer  literate,  and  have  account- 
ing ability.  Nonnative  applicants  must  have  own  sponsorship.  Fax 
resume  in  English  and  salary  requirements  to  JALT:  03*3837-1631. 


JALT97  Proceedings  Publication 

JALT97  ProceedingsiiJJifitCOiAT 

If  you  plan  to  submit  a report  or  a paper  for  the  confer- 
ence proceedings,  they  must  be  sent  to  Brad  Visgatis  by 
January  15, 1998.  Full  details  are  on  pages  40  & 41  of  the 
JALT97  Conference  Handbook. 

Brad  Visgatis,  Osaka  International  University  for 
Women,  6-21-37  Tohdacho,  Moriguchi,  Osaka  570.  For 
confirmation  send  a self-addressed  stamped  post  card. 
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Position  Announcement  for 
The  Language  Teacher 

The  Publications  Board  announces  the  opening  of  The 
Language  Teacher's  "My  Share"  column  editorship.  The 
new  editor  will  take  over  the  column  from  the  June,  1998 
issue  (work  for  that  issue  begins  February  15,  1998).  Inter- 
ested applicants  must  meet  the  following  requirements: 

(a)  be  able  to  make  a commitment  as  column  editor  for  up 
to  two  years;  (b)  be  a JALT  member  in  good  standing;  (c) 
be  resident  in  Japan;  (d)  have  at  least  three  years  teaching 
experience  (preferably  in  Japan);  (e)  have  a BA  or  higher 
degree  with  certification  in  TESOL/TEFL;  (f)  be  interested 
in  working  with  writers  on  the  development  of  "My 
Share"  articles;  and  (g)  have  a Macintosh  computer,  fax 
machine,  and  e-mail  access.  Applicants  who  have  pub- 
lished articles  or  who  have  prior  editorial  experience  are 
preferred.  The  successful  candidate  will  be  expected  to 
work  with  the  current  "My  Share"  editor  to  learn  editorial 
procedures  and  ensure  a smooth  transition  of  responsibili- 
ties. Please  submit  a curriculum  vitae,  along  with  a 400- 
word  statement  on  your  views  of  the  "My  Shaire"  column 
to  William  Acton,  JALT  Publications  Board  Chair,  Nagoya 
Shoka  Daigaku,  Nisshin-cho,  Sagamine,  Aichi-gun,  Aichi- 
ken  470-01-  E-mail:  <i44993g@nucc.cc. nagoya-u.ac.jp>. 
Deadline  for  receipt  of  applications  is  January  31,  1998. 


Call  for  Papers 

TLT  Special  Issue  on  Active  Learning  in  Japan 

A special  issue  of  The  Language  Teacher  on  the  topic  of 
active  learning  in  Japan  is  scheduled  for  publication  in 
July  1999.  Active  learning  is  characterized  by  active  stu- 
dent involvement  in  language  skill  development,  the  use 
of  higher-level  thinking  skills,  problem  solving,  and  the 
expression  and  application  of  personal  opinions  and  atti- 
tudes. This  issue  will  focus  on  the  design  and  use  of  ac- 
tive learning  in  diverse  educational  settings  within 
Japan. 

We  would  like  to  invite  submissions  of  Features,  Opin- 
ions, and  Perspectives  articles  on  the  application  of  active 
learning  to  curriculum  design  and  instruction.  This  could 
include  all  settings,  teacher  training,  approaches,  and 
modifications  of  traditional  classroom  teaching.  Teaching 
tips  and  activities,  such  as  role-plays,  group  projects,  and 
interactive  media,  would  be  particularly  appropriate  for 
the  "My  Share"  column.  Current  reviews  of  books  and 
materials  related  to  active  learning  are  also  being  sought 
for  "JALT  Undercover." 

Please  submit  your  manuscripts  by  April  1, 1998.  Send 
submissions  and  inquiries  to  Katharine  Isbell,  Miyazaki 
International  College,  1405  Kano,  Kiyotake-cho,  Miyazaki 
889-16.  E-mail:  <kisbell@miyazaki-mic.ac.jp>. 

Note:  The  submission  deadline  and  the  contact  person 
were  incorrectly  listed  previously.  The  above  information 
is  correct. 
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Second  Kansai  Book  Fair  and  Mini-Conference 

The  Kyoto  chapter  of  JALT  will  be  sponsoring  the  Second 
Kansai  Book  Fair  and  Mini-Conference  in  Kyoto  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1998.  There  will  be  28  concurrent  presentations 
by  JALT  members,  publishers  and  N-SIGs,  as  well  as 
displays  by  over  30  publishers,  N-SIGS,  and  NGO  and 
Global  Issues  groups.  For  more  information  please  con- 
tact Michael  Wolf,  Tel/Fax:  0775-65-8847;  E-mail: 
<mwolf@sue.shiga-u. ac.jp>. 


Join  the  JALT98  Proposal  Reading  Committee 

Here's  your  chance  to  do  your  bit  to  make  JALT98  a great 
conference.  New  and  experienced  readers  are  needed 
from  a variety  of  teaching  situations.  No  travel  is  re- 
quired. Reading  committee  members  should  be  JALT 
members,  should  have  attended  at  least  one  JALT  inter- 
national conference,  and  should  be  available  (in  Japan 
and  close  to  your  mailbox)  from  late  February  to  late 
March,  1998.  Volunteer  by  filling  out  the  form  below  and 
mailing  or  faxing  it  by  February  1,  1998  to  Gwendolyn 
Gallagher,  Takasagodai  6 chome,  Asahikawa  070. 
Tel/Fax:  0166-63-1493. 


Proposal  Reader  Information 

Name: 

Address: 

Phone  (specify  home  or  work): 

Fax  (specify  home  or  work): 

E-mail: 

Years  of  language  teaching  experience: 

Years  in  JALT: 

Which  language(s)  do  you  teach? 

Current  teaching  situation: 

(high  school /company/children  etc.) 

Please  circle. 

I can  read  and  evaluate  proposals  in 
ENGLISH  JAPANESE 

Do  you  have  any  proposal  reading  experience? 

For  JALT: 

Other: 

How  many  JALT  national  conferences  have  you  at- 
tended? 

Are  there  any  dates  between  February  20-March  25, 
1998  when  you  would  not  be  available  to  read?  If  so, 
please  explain. 


Of  National 
SlOnificance 
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Bilingualism 

Are  there  two  languages  in  your  life?  Are  you  raising  or 
teaching  bilingual  children?  The  Bilingualism  N-SlG's 
newsletter,  Bilingual  Japan , (20  pages,  published  bimonthly) 
addresses  a variety  of  topics  concerning  bilingualism  and 
biculturalism  in  Japan.  To  receive  Bilingual  Japan , or  for 
more  information  about  the  other  activities  and  publica- 
tions of  the  Bilingualism  N-SIG,  please  contact  Peter  Gray. 

Computer-Assisted  Language  Learning 

At  the  1997  CALL  AGM,  it  was  decided  that  there  will  be  a 
national  CALL  conference  in  both  1998  and  1999.  CALL 
will  edit  and  publish  a book  on  CALL  in  1998.  For  more 
information  visit  chttp: / /langue.hyper.chubu.ac.jp/jalt/ nsig/ 
call/calll.html>  or  contact  Elin  Melchior  at  <elin@gol.com>. 

College  and  University  Educators 

Here  are  CUE'S  new  officers:  Steven  Snyder,  Treasurer 
and  Membership  Chair  <tomobear@m-surf.or.jp>;  Daniel 
Walsh,  Distribution  and  Program  Chair  <walsh 
@hagoromo.ac,jp>;  Hugh  Nicoll,  Co-coordinator  and 
Recording  Secretary  <hnicoll@miyazaki-mu.ac.jp>;  Jack 
Kimball,  Co-coordinator  and  Editor,  ON  CUE  <kimball 
©post. miyazaki-med.ac.jp>.  Suggestions,  ideas,  like  to 
help  out?  Since  we  all  wear  two  hats,  we'd  love  to  hear 
from  you! 

Global  Issues  in  Language  Education 

The  GILE  N-SlG's  aims  are  to  promote  the  integration  of 
global  issues,  global  awareness  and  social  responsibility 
into  foreign  language  teaching,  to  promote  networking 
among  language  educators,  and  to  promote  awareness  of 
teaching  ideas,  activities,  and  resources  from  the  fields  of 
global  education,  peace  education,  human  rights  educa- 
tion, and  environmental  education.  For  more  information, 
contact  us  at  the  address  listed. 

Japanese  as  a Second  Language 

Are  you  interested  in  teaching  or  learning  Japanese?  If  so, 
why  not  consider  becoming  a member  of  JSL?  We  are  a 
network  of  Japanese-language  teachers  and  learners  who, 
through  our  quarterly  newsletter,  occasional  journal,  and 
presentations  at  conferences  and  meetings,  provide  mem- 
bers with  a forum  for  discussing  issues  and  exchanging 
ideas  and  information  in  the  field  of  Japanese  language 
teaching  and  learning. 

Junior  and  Senior  High  School 

The  Jr/Sr  High  N-SIG's  new  handbook.  Holistic  Student- 
Centered  Language  Learning  Handbook  for  Japanese  Secondary 
Foreign  Language  Education  is  available  to  N-SIG  members 
for  a donation  of  ¥1,000  yen  plus  postage  and  to  JALT 
members  for  a donation  of  ¥2,500  plus  postage.  The  N-SIG 
is  also  offering  free  JET  and  ALT  workshops  on  "Student- 
Centered  Language  Learning  for  Team-teaching."  To  re- 
ceive your  handbook  or  to  schedule  your  free  workshop, 
please  contact:  Michael  Reber,  Kanazawa  Institute  of 
Technology,  7-1  Ohgigaoka,  Nonoichi,  Ishikawa-ken  921. 
Tel:  0762-48-1100,  ext.  2226;  Fax:  0762-94-6701 
E-mail:  <reber@neptune.kanazawa-it.ac.jp> 

Learner  Development 

The  LD  N-SIG  is  for  teachers  to  share  ways  of  empower- 
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ing  themselves  and  their  students  to  develop  their  full 
potential  as  language  learners.  We  had  a very  successful 
conference  at  JALT97;  our  roundtable  and  colloquium 
were  very  well  attended.  Related  presentations  and  the 
Learner  Development  dinner  party  were  also  popular 
events.  Contact  for  information  and  a sample  newsletter: 
<robbins@gol.com>. 

Materials  Writers 

MW  thanks  outgoing  Membership  Secretary  Chris  Doye 
and  outgoing  Newsletter  Editor  Amy  Chavez  for  their 
work  over  the  past  two  years,  and  welcomes  their  succes- 
sors, Hagino  Hiroko  and  Chris  Poel.  Under  Chris'  stew- 
ardship, Volume  5,  Number  3 of  our  newsletter  went  out 
in  mid-November.  Following  up  on  the  success  of  Our 
Share , Co-Editors  Judith  Johnson  and  Ian  Gleadall  are  now 
compiling  MW's  second  collection  of  teaching  materials, 
Our  Share , Vol  2. 

Professionalism,  Administration,  and  Leadership  in 
Education 

The  PALE  Journal  December  97  features  pieces  on:  tenure, 
abusive  dismissal  and  the  law  (Aldwinckle  et  al);  the  fu- 
ture of  EFL  (Redfield);  Sanskrit  (Bisgaard);  reflections  on 
definitions  of  professionalism  in  ELT  (Haig);  reports  and 
readers'  responses;  and  a sci-fi  short  story  (van  Troyer). 
Direct  all  queries  to  our  Membership  Chair,  Edward  Haig: 
Nagoya  Women's  University,  1302  Takamiya-cho, 
Tenpaku-ku,  Nagoya-shi,  468.  E-mail:  <haig@nagoya-wu.ac.jp>. 

Teaching  Children 

The  TC  N-SIG  aims  for  providing  a forum  for  teachers  of 
children  to  exchange  teaching  ideas  and  build  a network.  Ln 
1997  we  sent  out  four  newsletters  with  topics  such  as  cur- 
riculum design,  lesson  planning,  teacher  training,  and 
teaching  returnees.  At  JALT97  we  discussed  teacher  train- 
ing in  elementary  schools  and  elected  new  officers  for  1998. 

Teacher  Education 

The  T-Ed  N-SIG  and  IATEFL  TT  SIG  are  planning  a joint 
seminar  / workshop  on  action  research  near  Nagoya, 
Aichi-ken,  during  the  second  weekend  in  June.  The  semi- 
nar will  be  led  by  an  experienced  action  researcher  who  will 
instruct  participants  in  the  generic  stages  of  action  research. 
Special  interest  groups  will  plan  and  work  together  on  projects 
in  their  own  specific  areas.  For  details,  contact  Sue  Collins: 
<scollins@auecc.aichi-edu.ac.jp>,  Tel/Fax:  (0566)  26-2545. 

Testing  and  Evaluation 

In  different  forms,  testing  and  assessment  constitute  such 
an  integral  part  of  Japan's  education  system  that  it  is  virtu- 
ally impossible  for  language  teachers  not  to  be  involved  in 
the  process.  This  group  aims  to  serve  as  a forum  for  all 
those  interested  in  the  theoretical  principles  of,  current  re- 
search in,  and  classroom  application  of  language  evaluation. 

Video 

The  N-SIG  officers  have  been  busily  organizing  a group 
presentation  and  other  events  for  JALT98  to  show  how  use 
of  video  can  enliven  our  classrooms  and  deepen  insights 
into  our  own  teaching.  However,  if  you  are  interested  in 
learning  more  about  the  versatile  uses  of  video,  there  is  no 
need  to  wait  for  the  annual  conference.  We  welcome  you  to 
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join  our  N-SIG  now  and  begin  to  enjoy  our  newsletter, 
Video  Rising.  For  more  information,  contact  our  Member- 
ship Chair,  Valerie  Benson.  E-mail:  <benson@newsl . 
suzugamine.ac.jp>  Tel:  082-278-1103;  Fax  082-277-0301  or 
check  out  the  Video  N-SIG  homepage  at  <http:// 
langue.hyper.chubu.ac.jp/jalt/nsig/video/video.htm>. 

N-SIGs  in  the  Making 

Foreign  Language  Literacy 

The  N-SIG  is  happy  to  report  that  membership  continues 
to  increase.  The  next  step  is  to  become  an  affiliate  N-SIG 
this  year.  Our  second  newsletter,  LAC  2,  is  now  out;  see 


contact  information  to  order  either  a paper  or  e-mail  copy. 
Please  consider  joining  this  N-SIG  when  you  renew  your 
JALT  membership:  just  write  "FL  Literacy"  on  the  postal 
furikae  form.  Thanks  for  the  patience  and  support. 

Other  Language  Educators 

This  forming  N-SIG  seeks  to  represent,  within  JALT, 
teachers  and  learners  of  as  many  languages  and  cultures 
as  possible,  other  than  just  English  or  Japanese.  In  the  face 
of  the  impending  restructuring  at  many  Japanese  universi- 
ties, we  act  as  an  information  network  for  teachers  and 
learners  of  other  languages  and  cultures,  to  help  our  mem- 
bers develop  and  sustain  the  organizational  conditions  for 
their  work  and  research. 


Bilingualism 

Chair:  Peter  Gray 

1 -3-5-1  Atsubetsu-higashi,  Atsubetsu-ku, 
Sapporo-shi,  Hokkaido  004 
Tel  (h):  011-897-9891;  Fax  (h):  011-897-9891 
Tel  (w):  011-881-2721;  Fax  (w):  011-881-9843 
E-mail:  pag@sapporo.email.ne.jp 

Computer-Assisted  Language  Learning 

Coordinator:  Elin  Melchior 

KETC,  Shiminkaikan,  2-107  Komaki,  Komaki-shi, 

Aichi-ken  485 

Tel  (h):  0568-75-0136 

Tel  (w):  0568-76-0905;  Fax  (w):  0568-77-8207 
E-mail:  elin@gol.com 

College  and  University  Educators 

Co-coordinator  & Editor,  ON  CUE:  Jack  Kimball 
Miyazaki  Medical  College,  5200  Kihara,  Kiyotake, 
Miyazaki-gun,  Miyazaki-ken  889-16 
Tel  (h):  0985-84-4485;  Fax  (h):  0985-84-4485 
Tel  (w):  0985-85-3595;  Fax  (w):  0985-85-3595 
E-mail:  kimball@post.miyazaki-med.ac.jp 
http://interserver.miyazaki-med.ac.jp/ 
-Kimball/ 

Global  Issues  in  Language  Education 

Coordinator  and  Newsletter  Editor:  Kip  A.  Cates 
Tottori  University,  Koyama,  Tottori-shi,  Tottori- 
ken  680 

Tel  (h):  0857-28-2428;  Fax  (h):  0857-28-2428 
Tel  (w):  0857-31-5650;  Fax  (w):  0857-31-5650 
E-mail:  kcates@fed.tottori-u.ac.jp 

Japanese  as  a Second  Language 

Coordinator:  Haruhara  Kenichiro 

4-2-15-511  Higashi-tateishi,  Katsushika-ku,  Tokyo 
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Tel  (h):  03-3694-9348;  Fax  (h):  03-3694-3397 
E-mail:  BXA02040@niftyserve.or.jp 

Coordinator:  Nishitani  Mari 

3-27-17  Takamatsu-cho,  Tachikawa-shi,  Tokyo 

190 

Tel  (h):  042-548-7663;  Fax  (h):  042-548-7663 
Tel  (w):  042-580-8525;  Fax  (w):  042-580-9001 
E-mail:  mari@econ.hit-u.ac.jp 

Junior  and  Senior  High  School 

Coordinator:  Barry  Mateer 

1-12-5-101  Shukugawara,  Tama-Ku,  Kawasaki- 

shi,  Kanagawa-ken  214 

Tel  (h):  044-933-8588;  E-mail:  barrym@gol.com 

Learner  Development 

Joint  Coordinator:  Hugh  Nicoll 

Miyazaki  Municipal  University,  Funatsuka  1-1-2, 

Miyazaki-shi,  Miyazaki-ken  880 

Tel  (w):  0985-20-4807;  Fax  (w):  0985-20-2000,  ext 

1306 

E-mail:  hnicoll@funatsuka.miyazaki-mu.ac.jp 
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Joint  Coordinator:  Naoko  Aoki 
Faculty  of  Letters,  Osaka  University,  1-5 
Machikaneyama,  Toyonaka-shi,  Osaka-fu 
Tel  (w):  06-850-6111;  Fax  (w):  06-850-5131 
E-mail:  naoko@let.osaka-u.ac.jp 

Materials  Writers 

Chair:  James  Swan 

Aoyama  8-122,  Nara-shi,  Nara-ken  630 
Tel  (h):  0742-26-3498;  Fax  (h):  0742-26-3498 
Tel  (w):  0742-41-9576;  Fax  (w):  0742-41-9576 
E-mail:  swan@daibutsu.nara-u.ac.jp 

Professionalism,  Administration,  and 
Leadership  in  Education 

Joint  Coordinator  (Membership  and  Publicity): 
Thomas  L.  Simmons 

2- 28-10-303  Morigaoka,  Isogo-ku,  Yokohama-shi, 
Kanagawa-ken  235 

Fax  (h):  045-845-8242;  E-mail:  malang@gol.com 

Teaching  Children 

Coordinator:  Aleda  Krause 

Park  Ageo  2-123,  3-1-48  Kashi waza,  Ageo-shi, 

Saitama-ken  362 

Tel  (h):  048-776-0392;  Fax  (h):  048-776-7952 
E-mail,  English:  aleda@gol.com;  E-mail,  Japanese: 
elnishi@gol.com 

Teacher  Education 

Coordinator:  Neil  Cowie 

635  Shimo-Okubo,  Urawa-shi,  Saitama-ken  338 

Tel  (w):  048-858-9028 

Tel  (h):  048-853-4566;  Fax  (h):  048-853-4566 
E-mail:  cowie@crisscross.com 

Testing  and  Evaluation 

Chair:  Leo  Yoffe 

501  Fujiko  Biru,  37-10  Hiyoshi-cho  4-chome, 
Maebashi-shi,  Gunma-ken  371 
Tel  (h):  027-233-8696;  Fax  (h):  027-233-8696 
Tel  (w):  027-220-7349;  Fax  (w):  027-220-7349 
E-mail:  lyoffe@thunder.edu.gunma-u.ac.jp 

Video 

Coordinator:  Daniel  Walsh 
Hagoromo  Gakuen  Junior  College,  1-89-1 
Hamadera  Minami-machi,  Sakai-shi,  Osaka  592 
Tel  (h):  0722-99-5127 

Tel  (w):  0722-65-7000;  Fax  (w):  0722-65-7005 
E-mail:  walsh@hagoromo.ac.jp 

N-SIGs  in  the  Making 

Foreign  Language  Literacy 

Joint  Co-ordinator  (Communications):  Charles 
Jannuzi 

College  of  Education,  Fukui  University,  Bunkyo 

3- 9-1,  Fukui-shi,  Fukui-ken  910 

Tel  (h):  0776-27-7102;  Fax  (h):  0776-27-7102 
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Tel  (w):  0776-23-0500;  Fax  (w):  0776-27-8521 
E-mail:  jannuzi@ThePentagon.com 

Other  Language  Educators 

Coordinator:  Rudolf  Reinelt 
Faculty  of  Law  & Letters,  Ehime  University,  2 
Bunkyou-chou  3,  Matsuyama-shi,  Matsuyama- 
ken  790 

Tel  (h):  089-927-6293;  Fax  (h):  089-927-6293 
Tel  (w):  089-927-9359;  Fax  (w):  089-927-9211 
E-mail:  reinelt@ll.ehime-u.ac.jp 


Advertiser  Index 

Key:  IFC  = Inside  front  cover;  IBC  = inside 
back  cover;  OBC  = outside  back  cover 
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for  Japanese  students 

EXCITING 

Motivates  students  to  collaborate  & solve  a variety  of  fun  information 
gap  & other  activities. 

PRACTICAL 

Increases  speaking  fluency,  pronunciation  awareness.  Minimizes 
teacher  preparation  with  over  60  pages  of  photocopiable  handouts. 

APPROPRIATE 

Challenges  low  level  & high  level  students  in  large  & small  classes. 


Starting  uiith  Basics  ? 

9 Three-level  conversation  course  for  junior/senior  high  students 
and  adult  beginners. 

• Full-color  illustrations,  games  and  pairwork  activities  help  liven 
up  the  lessons. 

> Based  on  the  vocabulary  and  grammar  of  junior  high 
textbooks. 

i Japanese  equivalents  and  grammar  explanations. 


Start  with  ACE/ 


For  false  beginners  to  intermediate  students 

• Conversation  course  for  false  beginners  to  intermediate  students. 

• Communicative  activities,  rich  in  vocabulary,  in  an  attractive  and 
colorful  format. 

• For  shorter  course,  split  version  1-A  and  1-B  are  available. 

Try/  Teamwork  1 and  2 

/?= 


★ Please  send  me  a further  information  about : 

Name:  (Mr.  ms.) School: 

Address:  □ Home  □ School  T 


TEL 


FAX. 
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{seidqjjjl  seido  language  institute 

12-6  Funado-cho,  Ashiya-shi,  Hyogo  659 


T 659  m*!HPSf|5f!IHF5J12-6 
TEL.0797— 31  —3452  FAX.0797-3 1-3448 


Chapter  Reports 


edited  by  diane  pelyk  & shiotsu  toshihiko 
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Hiroshima:  November 

The  Twelve  Days  of  Christmas" 

by  Mark  Zeid 

Following  his  belief  that  "the  goal  of  teaching  culture 
should  be  to  give  students  exposure  to  other  cultures,  not  to 
replace  or  add  to  the  students'  own  culture/'  Zeid  intro- 
duced a variety  of  activities  designed  to  help  attain  this 
goal.  Stressing  that  activities  need  to  be  adapted  according 
to  the  aims  of  the  teacher  and  audience,  and  drawing  exten- 
sively on  his  experiences  of  learning  Japanese,  Zeid  demon- 
strated ways  in  which  songs  and  games  may  be  used  for 
language  practice  and  cultural  awareness.  Zeid  asked 
participants  to  act  out  "The  Twelve  Days  of  Christmas." 
His  nine-step  approach,  which  stresses  the  need  for 
preparation  and  goal  setting,  may  be  applied  to  any 
song,  regardless  of  season. 

In  the  second  part  of  his  presentation,  Zeid  introduced 
the  festivals  of  Hanukkah  and  Kwanza.  Participants  took 
part  in "Dreidel,"  a game  traditionally  played  at  Hanukkah 
and  the  door  was  opened  to  questions  regarding  the  two 
festivals.  Finally,  participants  were  put  into  groups  and 
given  an  opportunity  to  share  ideas  for  activities  designed 
to  promote  cultural  awareness  through  the  study  of  festi- 
vals and  holidays. 

reported  by  Simon  Capper 
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Globalizing  your  children's  classes 

by  Kanamori  Tsuyoshi 
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Matsuyama:  April 

Using  songs  to  teach  a foreign  language 

by  Elisabeth  Neurohr 

During  the  first  half,  the  presenter  told  the  audience  about 
the  long  history  of  using  music  for  pedagogical  purposes 
in  the  West.  She  then  gave  evidence  from  learning  psy- 
chology, supporting  the  use  of  songs  as  effective  teaching 
aids.  Other  rationales  for  using  songs  in  the  classroom 
included  the  promotion  of  group  bonding,  teaching  pro- 
nunciation, intonation  and  grammar  more  easily,  and 
exposing  students  to  the  culture  of  the  target  language. 

During  the  second  half  of  the  presentation,  the  audience 
sang  German  songs  and  participated  in  activities  such  as 
creating  a group  song.  The  meaning  of  German  words  be- 
came easy  to  memorize,  through  such  activities.  The  audi- 
ence listened  to  Marlene  Dietrich's  German  rendition  of  the 
1960's  anti-war  song  "Blowing  in  the  Wind."  They  were  told 
the  song  was  a reworking  of  a 17th  century  German  song.  The 
presenter  left  the  audience  with  two  sentiments:  Human 
thoughts  and  feelings  are  without  borders  of  time  and  place; 
songs  are  truly  a universal  expression  of  the  human  condition. 

Matsuyama:  June 

Community  Language  Learning 
and  Why  We  Need  It 

by  David  Greer 

Community  Language  Learning  (CLL)  was  first  pio- 
neered at  Loyola  University,  in  Chicago.  The  presenter 

CHAPTER  REPORTS , cont’d  on  p.  63. 
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edited  by  malcom  swanson  9 tom  merner 


This  month,  the  column  has  been  divided  into  two  sections:  Regional  Events  and  Chapter  Events.  If  you  cannot  find  any- 
thing under  your  chapter's  heading,  please  check  out  the  regional  listings. 

Most  chapters  have  held  elections  for  chapter  officers  over  the  last  few  months.  It  is  important  to  notify  us  of  any 
changes  in  contact  people  as  soon  as  possible  in  order  to  maintain  continuity  in  announcements  posted.  Contact  details 
are  inside  the  front  cover.  Our  warm  thanks  to  any  out-going  officers  for  their  help  to  date. 

Malcolm  Swanson 
Tom  Merner 


Regional  Events 

Fukuoka 

Annual  Fukuoka  JALT  Kyushu 
Book  Fair 

Featured  Speaker 
Rod  Ellis 

Teaching  Grammar  Through 
Listening 

Sunday , January  25,  10:00-5:00;  Fukuoka 
International  School,  18-50  Momochi  3- 
chome,  Sawara-ku,  Fukuoka;  free  admis- 
sion; info : Kevin  O'Leary f 0942-32-0101 
(t),  31-0372  (f),  Bill  Pellowe 
<billp@gol.com>,  or  <http://kyushu.com/ 
jalt/bookfair98> 

Over  20  publishers  will  be  present  at 
western  Japan's  biggest  JALT  event, 
with  ELT  material  displays  and  con- 
current workshops  all  day.  There  will 
also  be  a plenary  presentation  by  Rod 
Ellis  of  Temple  University  on  the 
theme  of  "Teaching  Grammar 
Through  Listening."  This  talk  will 
propose  that  grammar  might  be  more 
effectively  taught  through  listening 
activities  that  require  students  to  pro- 
cess oral  input.  A theoretical  rationale 
for  teaching  grammar  through  listen- 
ing will  be  presented,  drawing  on 
current  views  about  the  role  of  "notic- 
ing" in  L2  acquisition.  Also,  examples 
of  a number  of  grammar  listening 
activities  will  be  provided.  A com- 
mercial workshop  by  Longman  Japan 
will  also  be  held.  Full  details,  maps, 
and  schedules  are  available  on  our 
book  fair  website  (URL  listed  above). 

Rod  Ellis^^t0l®?^*(cax.T 
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Hiroshima 

Hiroshima  JALT  Book  Fair 

Sunday,  January  18, 10:00-5:00;  Hiroshima 
College  of  Foreign.  Languages,  Senda-machi 
(street  car  No. 3,  Miyukibashi  stop);  free  to 
all;  info:  Mark  Zeid  082-241-8900 
< mzeid@annnet.or.jp .>,  Caroline  Lloyd 
082-228-2269  <cjz3@urban.ne.jp.> 

Come  and  see  the  latest  textbooks 
and  educational  materials  from  many 

o 
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publishers  at  the  Hiroshima  JALT 
Book  Fair.  Several  publishers  will  be 
giving  presentations  throughout  the 
day,  along  with  other  activities.  A 
great  chance  to  see  new  textbooks 
and  meet  others,  and  the  best  part  is 
— it's  free! 

Kyoto 

The  Second  Kansai  Book  Fair  and 
Mini  Conference 
Featured  Speakers: 

1.  Roger  Bamand 
Language  Course  Evaluation 
by  Learners 
2.  Chuck  Sandy 
The  Passage  to  Fluency 

Plus  over  20  other  presentations  by 
various  area  language  specialists 
Sunday,  February  1,  9:30-6:00;  Kyoto 
Kyoiku  Bunka  Centre  (075-771-4221);  free 
to  all;  info:  Ishikawa  Katsumi  075-582- 
3422,  Michael  Wolf  0775-65-8847. 

Roger  Barnard's  presentation  will 
propose  that  language  course  evalua- 
tion by  learners  is  both  desirable  and 
practical,  and  various  techniques  will 
be  discussed.  In  the  second  presenta- 
tion, Chuck  Sandy  will  discuss  the 
meaning  of  fluency  in  second  lan- 
guages, along  with  how  teachers  can 
help  learners  attain  greater  fluency. 
Following  will  be  presentations  by 
local  language  teachers  on  topics 
ranging  from  children  to  adults,  and 
practical  classroom  tips  to  current 
research. 

There  will  also  be  displays  by  pub- 
lishers, JALT  N-SIGs,  and  Kansai  area 
NGO  and  Global  Issues  groups.  More 
than  ¥200,000  worth  of  materials  will 
be  given  away  in  a free  raffle.  Regis- 
tration is  from  9:30,  with  presenta- 
tions beginning  at  10:00. 

The  Kyoto  Kyoiku  Bunka  Centre  is 
just  behind  the  Kyoto  Immigration 
Building,  and  is  3 minutes  from 
Keihan  Marutamachi  Station,  Exit  5. 
Alternatively,  catch  buses  65,  93,  202, 
204  (Kawabata  Marutamachi  stop),  or 
206  (Kumano  Jinja-mae). 
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Okinawa 

JALT  Okinawa  Mini-Language 
Conference 

Sunday,  January  18, 12:00-5:00;  Okinawa 
Christian  Junior  College;  info:  Ray  Welch 
098-893-1859  (t/f) 

< ray  welches  u n nynet.  or.jp> 

JALT  Okinawa  is  having  a Mini-Lan- 
guage Conference,  which  will  focus 
on  "Communicating  With  Our  Asian 
Neighbors."  Speakers  and  workshops 
on  a variety  of  topics  will  be  available 
for  all  who  attend. 
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Chapter  Events 

Akita 

Nigel  Moore  0188-37-5937 
Dave  Ragan  0188-86-3758 

Chiba 

Monika  Szirmai  043-274-3340 
Shibaie  Yoshiaki  047-321-3127 
<QZI01137@niftyserve.or.jp> 

Fukui 

Craig  Winn  0779-66-3411 

Fukuoka 

Annual  Fukuoka  JALT  Kyushu 
Book  Fair 

See  above  for  more  details 

Gunma 

Changes  in  English  Education 
in  China 

Jiang  Xin 

Sunday,  January  18,  2:00-4:30,  Kyoai 
Women's  Jr.  College,  Maebashi;  one-day- 
members  ¥2,000,  students,  ¥200,  new- 
comers free;  info:  Leo  Yoffe  027-233-8696 
<lyoffe@thunder.edu. gunma-u.ac.jp>, 
Jimbo  Hisatake  0274-62-0376. 

Recent  socio-economic  changes  in 
China  have  had  a dramatic  effect  on 
language  education  policy  as  well  as 
the  national  ELT  syllabus.  These 
changes  have,  in  turn,  helped  produce 
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students  who  are  highly  motivated  to 
learn  English.  As  the  learning  environ- 
ment continues  to  shift  so  do  the  ob- 
jectives and  strategies  of  the  learners 
themselves.  The  presenter  will  discuss 
the  main  factors  contributing  to  new 
and  different  motivations  of  Chinese 
university  learners  and  look  at  the 
future  direction  of  English  education 
in  China. 

Jiang  Xin  is  at  Dalian  University  of 
Technology  in  China. 

Hamamatsu 

Yamamoto  Shiomi  053-456-4315 
Hirano  Atsuo  053-433-2361 

Himeji 

Kaneda  Yasutoshi  0792-89-0855 
William  Balsamo  0792-24-4876 

Hiroshima 

Hiroshima  JALT  Book  Fair 

See  above  for  more  details 

Hokkaido 

A Model  Song  Lesson  for 
Communicative  Role-play 
Stan  Zehr 

Sunday,  February  1, 1:30-4:00;  Hokkaido 
International  School , 1-55 , 5-jo  19-chome , 
Hiragishi  (5  minutes  from  Sumikawa  Sta- 
tion); one-day- members  Y 1,000;  info:  Ken 
Hartmann  011-584-7588  (t/f)  <rm6k- 
htmn@asahi-net.or.jp> 

The  presenter  will  focus  on  the  learn- 
ing potential  which  exists  in  songs 
designed  for  language  students,  and 
then  demonstrate  a model  song  les- 
son for  teaching  functional  language 
in  a speaking  class.  Centered  around 
the  natural,  interactive  language  of  a 
newly  created  song,  lesson  compo- 
nents in  listening,  imagery,  and  sing- 
ing are  integrated  in  strategic 
progression  to  prepare  EFL  learners 
for  communicative  role-play. 

Stan  Zehr  is  an  instructor  at 
Hokusei  Gakuen  Daigaku. 
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Ibaraki 

Computers — Electrifying  Your 
Classroom  and  Your  Students? 

Miyao  Mariko,  Martin  Pauly,  and 
Neil  Parry 

Sunday,  January  25, 1:00-  5:00;  Tokyo  Kasei 
Gakuin  Tsukuba  Womens  University;  one- 
day-members  Y500;  info:  Komatsuzaki 
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Michiko  029-254-7203,  Joyce  Cunningham 
029-228-8455. 

This  month's  meeting  will  feature 
presentations  by  three  chapter  mem- 
bers, focusing  on  the  use  of  comput- 
ers in  the  classroom.  Miyao  Mariko 
will  describe  various  class  activities 
which  she  has  devised  for  use  in  her 
junior  college,  including  creating 
picture  books  and  English  home 
pages,  as  well  as  communication  by 
e-mail.  Martin  Pauly  will  describe  the 
use  of  computers  by  the  visually  im- 
paired at  his  college,  giving  an  over- 
view and  demonstration  of  some  of 
the  programmes  used  in  his  classes. 
Finally,  Neil  Parry  will  explore  and 
demonstrate  some  possible  uses  of 
presentation  software  as  a teaching 
aid. 

The  meeting  will  also  include  a pan- 
Asian  fund-raising  book  sale. 

[wate 

Ellen  Sadao  0196-83-3083 
Shimizu  Akiko  0197-65-3636 

Kagawa 

Michael  Bedlow  0877-63-6494 
Maruura  Shizuka  0878-34-6801  (t/f) 

Kagoshima 

There  is  no  meeting  scheduled  for 
this  month. 

Kotori  Chiaki  0996-22-4968  (h)  23-51 1 1 
(zv)  <kotori@j unda i.k-j u nshin.ac.jp>, 
David  Kelk  099-294-8096  (t/f) 

Kanazawa 

The  Illustrated  Way:  Bridging  the 
Fluency/Usage  Gap 
John  Pereira 

Sunday,  January  25,  2:00-4:00;  Shakai 
Kyoiku  Center  (4F),  3-2-15  Honda-machi, 
Kanazawa;  one-day-members  Y600;  info: 
Bill  Holden  076-229-5608 
<holden©nsknet.or.jp> 

Although  different  methodologies 
teach  learners  how  to  communicate 
meaning,  none  can  adequately  dem- 
onstrate social  usage.  For  this,  conver- 
sational contexts  need  to  be  clear  and 
synchronized.  Now,  with  a specially 
designed  picture-word  format,  we 
can  also  teach  learners  how  to  use  the 
right  word  (or  phrase)  at  the  right 
time. 

John  Pereira  teaches  at  Kyoto  Seika 
University. 
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Kitakyushu 

Learning  and  Communication 
Strategies 

Tina  Rowe 

Saturday,  January  10,  7:00-9:00;  Kokura 
Immanuel  Church,  next  to  YMCA;  one- 
day-members  Y500;  info:  Chris  Carman 
093-592-2883  <carman@med.uoeh- 
u.acfp>,  <h ttp://wwzv . s eafo Ik.ne.j p/ 
-malcolm/JALT /Kitakyushu> 

The  relationship  between  learner 
strategies  used  in  classroom  interac- 
tion and  those  used  in  interactions 
with  speakers  of  English  outside  the 
classroom  will  be  presented.  Useful 
learning  strategies  that  can  aid  stu- 
dents in  interpersonal  communication 
will  also  be  discussed. 

Tina  Rowe  teaches  at  Kitakyushu 
University. 
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Kobe 

Extensive  Reading 

Beniko  Mason 

Sunday,  January  25,  1:30-4:30;  Kobe 
YMCA  LETS,  4F (07 8-241-7 205);  one- 
day-members  Y1,000;  info:  Brent  Jones 
0797-31-2068  (t/f)  <bjones©bekkoatne.or.jp> 

Kumamoto  (Affiliate  Chapter) 

Sharonette  Bowman  096-384-1981 
(t/f)  <ku201393@fsinet.or.jp> 

Annie  Marquez,  096-326-8074  (t/f) 
<ku204423@fsinet.or.jp> 

Kyoto 

The  Second  Kansai  Book  Fair  and 
Mini-Conference 

See  above  for  details. 

Matsuyama 

Jane  Austen  and  the  Microcosmic 
Ballroom 

Francoise  Carter 

Sunday,  January  18, 2:30-4:40;  Shinonome 
High  School  Kinenkan,  4F;  info:  Adrienne 
Nonami  089-977-7709  (t/f). 

In  the  first  part  of  this  presentation 
Jane  Austen's  family  life  will  be  dis- 
cussed. The  second  part  will  focus  on 
Austen's  structural  and  narrative 
techniques,  with  special  reference  to 
the  structural  and  narrative  impor- 
tance of  dance  in  Pride  and  Prejudice. 

A short  extract  from  the  BBC  video  of 
Pride  and  Prejudice  will  be  shown. 
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Francoise  Carter  is  currently  at 
Ehime  University. 
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Miyazaki  (Affiliate  Chapter) 

S/n«  new  kai 

Friday,  January  23,  7:00;  venue  and  costs 
to  be  announced;  info:  Hugh  Nicoll  0985- 
20-4788  (t),  0985-20-4807  (f) , 
<hnicoll@miyazaki-mu.ac.jp>,  Chris  Hays 
<chrith@mnet.  ne.jp. > 

A welcome  to  the  new  year,  and  to 
our  new  members.  The  venue  and 
costs  for  this  party  are  currently  being 
negotiated.  For  further  updates,  check 
the  MiyaJALT  web  page  at  <h ttp: / / 
www.miyazaki-mic.ac.jp/JALT- 
Miyazaki/index.html  >. 

Nagasaki 

Motoshi  Shinozaki  0957-25-0214 
<BXC05071@niftyserve.or.jp> 
Susann  Birch  0958-48-5533 

Nagoya 

Loanwords — The  Pre-Installed 
Lexicon 
Frank  Daulton 

Sunday,  January  25,  1:00-4:00 ; Nagoya 
International  Center  (Kokusai-Center  sub- 
ivay  stop),  Meeting  Room  #2;  one-day  - 
members  Y 1,300;  info : David  Bergh 
052-703-7848  <brgdami©ilc.or.jp>,  Knoru 
Mitsuda  058-721-7513 
<nepkm@hatelecom.or.jp> 

What  would  you  think  if  you  were 
told  that  students  in  Japan,  even  jun- 
ior high  students,  already  know  al- 
most half  of  the  high  frequency 
words  found  in  English?  These  words 
exist  as  loanwords.  Loanwords — The 
Pre-Installed  Lexicon  will  show  how 
loanwords,  or  gairaigo,  can  help  stu- 
dents to  quickly  learn  the  English 
basewords  from  which  the  loanwords 
originate. 

Frank  Daulton  teaches  at  Nanzan 
Junior  College. 

Nara 

To  be  decided. 

Saturday,  January  24,  2:00-5:00; 
Tezukayama  College  (Gakuenmae  Station); 
free  to  everyone;  info:  Larry  Chin  0745-73- 
5377,  Imanishi  Michiko  07475-2-2003, 
Larry  Walker  0742-41-8795 
<larry@kcn.or.jp> 
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Niigata 

Annual  JALT  Ski  Trip 

January  31-February  1, 1998 
Family  and  friends  are  welcome  to  join. 

For  further  info:  Donna  Fujimoto  0257-79- 
1818  (t/f),  <donna@iuj.ac.jp> 

Okayama 

Michael  Gilmore  086-221-4630  (t/f) 

Okinawa 

JALT  Okinawa  Mini-Language 
Conference 

See  above  for  more  details. 

Omiya 

Lisa  Sanders  0422-37-4354 
<sanders@gol.com> 

Okada  Chikahiko  0477-377-4695  (t/f) 
<http:// www2.gol.com/users/ljc/ 
omiya.  html> 

Osaka 

Why  the  Cambridge  Exams  are  Good 
for  Your  Students 
Simon  Himbury 

Sunday,  January  18,  2:00-4:30;  YMCA 
Wexle,  ORC  200,  2-Bangai  8F,  Benten- 
cho;  one-day-members  ¥2,000;  info:  Jack 
Yohay  06-771-5757,  Nakamura  Kimiko  06- 
376-3741  (t/f)  <kimiko©$un-inet.or.jp> 

In  a multi-media  presentation,  Simon 
Himbury  will  talk  about  some  of  the 
most  positive  aspects  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge  Local  Examina- 
tions Syndicate  (UCLES)  EFL 
examinations.  From  young  learners 
through  to  advanced  students,  these 
examinations  test  all  four  major  skills: 
reading,  writing,  speaking  and  listen- 
ing. Participants  will  also  have  a 
chance  to  grade  some  speaking  and 
writing  tests  that  are  set  at  a level 
appropriate  for  their  students.  The 
presenter  believes  that  if  teachers 
must  have  tests,  they  need  to  choose 
those  that  are  good  for  both  teachers 
and  students. 

Simon  Himbury  works  at  Shizuoka 
University. 

Sendai 

Lome  Spry  022-291-6738 
Honma  Kazuko  022-717-4177 

Shizuoka 

Special  Executive  Committee 
Meeting 

Sunday,  January  18,  1:30-4:00;  Shizuoka 
Kyoiku  Kaikan  (opposite  Shin-Shizuoka 
Center);  info:  Moira  Izatt  054-247-2494, 
Amy  Hawley  054-286-4115,  Greg  O'Dozvd 


054-288-9421. 

This  special  meeting  of  both  “new" 
and  "old"  chapter  officers  will  take 
place  to  discuss  a variety  of  issues 
and  JALT  business,  including  the 
1998  program  schedule.  Although  it  is 
primarily  for  the  1998  executive  to 
"work  things  out,"  members  are  wel- 
come to  come  along  and  make  their 
voices  heard. 

Suwa 

Mary  Aruga  0266-27-3894 

Tochigi 

Kunitomo  Michiko  028-661-1637  (t) 
662-4503  (f) 

Tom  Stearns  0285-22-8364 

Tokushima 

Encouraging  Creativity  In  Pan  Asian 
Teaching  Using  Case  Studies 
David  McMurray 

Saturday,  January  31,  3:30-5:30;  Chuo 
Kominkan;  one-day-members  ¥2,000;  info: 
Linda  Wilkins  0886-86-6033 
<wilkins@fs.naruto-u.ac.jp> 

The  Pan  Asian  Conferences  (PAC) 
have  highlighted  research  results 
arising  from  a 6-year  project  to  alter 
education  systems  to  encourage  the 
level  of  creativity  in  students.  This 
has  led  to  a drive  in  Japan  to  spur 
creativity  in  our  schools.  How  can  we 
provide  a creative  education  for  our 
students?  This  workshop  will  look  at 
the  "Case  Study  Method."  Cases  re- 
main the  most  convenient  way  to 
introduce  practice  into  the  classroom, 
to  tap  a wide  variety  of  experiences, 
and  to  involve  students  actively  in 
analysis  and  decisionmaking. 

David  McMurray  teaches  at  Fukui 
Prefectural  University. 

Tokyo 

Tokyo  Chapter  Information  Line 
050-230-3906 

Kizuka  Masataka  048-839-9106 

Toyohashi 

Discovering  the  Instructional  Magic 
of  Video  in  Language  Teaching 
Randall  Davis 

Sunday,  January  18, 1:00-4:00;  Toyohashi 
Seikatsu  Kateikan;  one-day-members 
¥2,000;  info:  Richard  Marshall  0532-44- 
6956,  Tomoyo  Kumamoto  0532-63-2337 
<QWL00715@niftyserve.or.jp> 

Randall  Davis  will  demonstrate  a 
variety  of  simple,  yet  effective  activi- 
ties that  can  be  created  using  different 
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kinds  of  video  materials. 

Randall  teaches  at  Nagoya  City 
University. 

^iljJSi'T|Tjj!!.^:^<7>Randall  Davisf^/Afe]!^  & t: 

Ttmti  t uftjft-c  $ 

kfir-f -Sra^tJ-To 

West  Tokyo 

Kobayashi  Etsuo  0423-66-2947  (t/f) 
<kobayasi@rikkyo.ac.jp> 

Yamagata 

Innovative  Ideas  for  Incorporating 
Music  and  Media 
Shari  Berman 

Saturday,  January  10, 1:30-4:00;  Yamagata 
Kajo-kominkan  (0236-43-2687)  2-2-15 
Shironishi-machi;  one-day- members  Y500; 
info : Sugazvara  Fumio  0238-85-2468  (t/f). 


This  presentation  will  offer  a variety  of 
activities  applicable  to  different  age 
groups  that  are  designed  to  stimulate 
and  motivate  through  the  use  of  differ- 
ent media.  These  include  creating 
original  songs,  using  movie  clips  to 
stimulate  discussion,  and  working  off 
real  recordings  to  improve  listening 
skills  and  focus  on  cultural  awareness. 

Shari  Berman  is  with  Harcourt 
Brace  Japan. 

Sasahara  Ayako  0236-22-9588  (w)  - 
9587  (f);  Margaret  Chan  0236-27-2028 
(w)  -2084  (f) 

Yamaguchi 

Akagi  Yayoi  0836-65-4256 

Takeyama  Eri  0836-31-4373 


Yokohama 

Creating  Course  Materials:  From 
Handouts  to  Textbooks 
Keith  Harris 

Sunday,  January  11,  2:00-4:30;  Room  702, 
Gino  Bunka  Kaikan  (3  minutes  from  Kannai 
station,  west  exits);  one-day-members 
¥2,000;  info:  Ron  Thornton  0467-31-2797 
(t/f)  <thornton@fin.or.jp>,  Kiguchi  Yumiko 
0427-23-8795. 

This  discussion  will  focus  on  how  to 
make  creative  handouts  for  students 
and  classes,  as  well  as  producing 
your  own  textbooks  through  DTP, 
covering  any  and  all  of  the  four  skills. 

Keith  Harris  teaches  at  Otsuma 
Junior  College  and  Ochanomizu  Uni- 
versity. 


CHAPTER  REPORTS , Cont'd  from  p.  59. 

has  developed  his  own  CLL  techniques  for  use  in  Ja- 
pan. The  audience  was  provided  with  a succinct  and 
detailed  description  of  how  the  technique  is  presented 
to  students.  On  the  first  day  of  class,  a course  descrip- 
tion and  handout,  introducing  CLL,  are  provided  and 
read  to  the  students.  The  entire  contents  of  the  presen- 
tation are  provided,  simultaneously  in  Japanese  and 
English,  on  an  overhead  projector. 

Through  using  CLL  in  language  classrooms,  the  teacher 
attempts  to  help  students  overcome  their  fear  of  using  En- 
glish. At  first,  students  are  very  reluctant  to  be  placed  in  a 
CLL  situation,  but  they  eventually  develop  positive  atti- 
tudes to  speaking  in  a group,  coming  to  feel  they  are  En- 
glish speakers.  A brief  demonstration  of  CLL  was  given, 
using  audience  members  as  role-playing  teachers  and  stu- 
dents. The  "students"  were  non-native  speakers  attempting 
to  conduct  a free  conversation  in  Japanese.  A native-Japa- 
nese  speaking  "teacher"  stood  behind  each  of  the  students, 
helping  them  express  their  thoughts  in  Japanese. 

both  reported  by  Adrienne  Nonami 

Nara:  November 

Variety  is  the  spice  of  life 

by  Kobayashi  Tomoko,  Rex  Tanimoto,  Bill  Oliver, 
and  Hasegawa  Shigeru 

Kobayashi  Tomoko  showed  four  high  school  senior  classes 
a video,  The  Shawshank  Redemption,  and  asked  them  to  note 
the  most  deeply  impressive  sentence  from  the  film.  She 
collected  the  lines,  edited  the  scenes,  and  used  the  resulting 
clips  for  listening  and  fill-in  exercises.  Students  were  ex- 
posed to  reading  and  thinking  in  paragraphs,  rather  than 
word-for-word  translations,  and  could  see  the  differences 
between  written  and  spoken  English.  Participation  and 
progress  were  "unbelievably  high."  Though  much  planning 
and  preparation  were  required,  results  indicated  that 


o 


deeply  impressed  students  were  the  most  highly  motivated. 

Rex  Tanimoto  discussed  "body  language,  gestures,  and 
non-verbal  communication,"  and  showed  how  mime  can  be 
used  by  students  to  express  ideas  and  encourage  normally 
inactive  students  to  act  positively.  A class  is  divided  into 
groups  of  five;  each  group  sends  a delegate  to  the  front  to 
mime  a pre-selected  sentence.  All  delegates  mime  the  same 
sentence.  The  first  student  to  recite  the  target  sentence  cor- 
rectly (after  raising  a hand  and  being  recognized)  wins  a 
point  for  his  or  her  group.  Everyone  is  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  mime.  Rex  does  this  activity  three  times  a year.  As 
many  as  12  students  can  mime  at  once;  the  students  love  it. 

Bill  Oliver  talked  and  showed  slides  of  the  Blue  Moun- 
tain School  in  northeastern  Oregon,  where  students  from 
all  over  the  world  gather  in  small  groups  to  "feel" 

America  and  use  English  authentically.  This  experience 
includes  horseback  riding,  trout  fishing,  and  old  "muzzle 
loader"  firing.  Picnicking,  hiking,  campfire  songs  and 
stories,  and  other  backwoods  hospitality  are  also  included. 
People  such  as  the  "mountain  man,"  the  forest  ranger,  and 
the  sheriff  meet  and  converse  with  students. 

Finally,  Hasegawa  Shigeru,  author  of  English  Conversa- 
tion and  Education  in  Japan,  (in  Japanese)  discussed,  at 
length,  the  many  syntactical  differences  between  English 
and  Japanese,  noting  that  while  many  European  lan- 
guages are  similar  to  English,  Japanese  is  too  different  to 
be  easily  grasped  by  English  speakers  (and  vice-versa). 
Once  this  difference  is  fully  understood,  teachers  can  im- 
prove their  grammar  instruction  accordingly. 

Clendennan 
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Oxford  University  Press  Japan 
ELT  Sales  and  Assistance, 
2-4-8  Kanamecho, 
Toshima-ku,  Tokyo  T 171 
TEL:  03-5993-3801 
FAX:  03-5995-3919 
e-mail:  OUP-elt@net2 1 or.jp 
http://www.oup.com.uk 
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by  Jock  C.  Richards 
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Stimulating  topics  drawn  from  the 
results  of  student  surveys 

A Project  File  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  language  study  and 
language  use 

A defining  glossary  for  easy  access 
to  key  words  and  expressions 
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Step-by-step  teaching  guidance  with  3 
language  and  culture  notes 


Photocopiable  vocabulary  development 
worksheets  and  cassette  tapescripts 


Photocopiable  mid-term  and  final  tests 
plus  recommendations  for  project 
portfolio  assessment 


ord  University  Press 


Please  send  me  a sample  of  "Springboard" Student  Book  1 
Name:  


School/Company: 


Address:  (School  Q/Home  Q) 


Phone: 


Fax: 


sample  request  fax  number:  03-5995-3919 


edited  by  randy  davis  & kakutani  tomoko 


Conference 

Calendar 


Wc  welcome  new  listings.  Please  submit 
conference  information  in  Japanese  or 
English  to  the  respective  editor  by  the 
15th  of  the  month , three  months  in  ad- 
vance (four  months  for  overseas  confer- 
ences). Thus,  January  15  th  is  the  final 
deadline  for  an  April  conference  in  Japan 
or  a May  conference  overseas.  (See  p.  3 
for  contact  information.)  The  first  listing 
can  be  as  far  as  two  years  in  advance. 

January  22-24, 1 998 

The  18th  Annual  ThaiTESOL  Inter- 
national Conference:  Maximizing 
Learning  Potentials.  J.B.  Hotel,  Hat 
Yai,  Songkhla,  Thailand.  Contact: 
ThaiTESOL  c/o  Naraporn  Chan- 
Ocha,  Chulalongkorn  University 
Language  Institute,  Phaya  Thai 
Road,  Bangkok  10330,  Thailand. 
Fax:  66-2-218-6027,  66*2-252-5978. 
Tel:  66-2-218-6100,  66-2-218-6027.  E- 
mail:  <fflnnco@chulkn.car.chula.ac.th>. 

March  17-21, 1998 

TESOL  '98  Annual  Conference: 
Connecting  Our  Global  Village. 
Seattle,  Washington,  USA.  Contact 
TESOL,  1600  Cameron  St.,  Suite 
300,  Alexandria,  Virginia  22314. 

Tel:  1-703-836-0074.  Fax:  1-703-836- 
7864.  E-mail:  <conv@tesol.edu>. 
Homepage:  <http://www.tesol.edu>. 


March  26-29,1998 

The  3rd  Pacific  Second  Language 
Research  Forum  (PacSLRF98). 
Aoyama  Gakuin  University,  De- 
partment of  English.  Pre-registra- 
tion deadline:  February  1,  1998. 
Peter  Robinson,  Aoyama  Gakuin 
University,  Department  of  English, 
4-4-25  Shibuya,  Shibuya-ku,  Tokyo 
150.  E-mail:  <peterr@cc. aoyama. 
ac.jp>.  Homepage:  <http://www. 
als.aoyama.ac.jp/pacslrf/ 
pacslrf.html>. 

April  14-18, 1998 

International  Association  of  Teach- 
ers of  English  as  a Foreign  Lan- 
guage (IATEFL).  Manchester,  UK. 
Contact  IATEFL,  3 Kingsdown 
Chambers,  Kingsdown  Park, 
Whitstable,  Kent,  CT5  2DJ,  UK.  Tel: 
44-0-1227-276528.  Fax:  44-0-1227- 
274415.  E-mail: 

<100070. 1327@Compuserve.com>. 
Homepage:  <http://www.man.ac. 
uk/IATEFL/>. 

April  20-22, 1998 

RELC  Seminar  on  Language  Teach- 
ing: New  Insights  for  the  Language 
Teacher.  Singapore.  Contact:  The 
Director  (Attention:  Seminar  Secre- 


tariat), SEAMEO  Regional  Lan- 
guage Centre,  30  Orange  Grove 
Road,  Singapore  258352,  Republic 
of  Singapore.  Tel:  65-737-9044.  Fax: 
65-734-2753.  E-mail: 
<tkhng@singnet.com.sg>. 
Homepage:  <www.relc.org.sg>. 

July  13-17, 1998 

WorldCALL,  the  Inaugural  World 
Conference  of  Computer- Assisted 
Language  Learning.  University  of 
Melbourne,  Melbourne  Australia. 
Contact:  Fauth  Royale  & Associates 
Pty  Ltd  PO  Box  895,  North  Sydney 
NSW  Australia  2060.  Tel:  61-2-9954- 
4544.  Fax:  61-2-9954-4964.  E-mail: 
<fauroy@ozemail.com.au>.  Web: 
<http://www.arts.unimelb.edu. 
au/~hlc/worldcall/>. 

July  15-24,  1998 

The  Twelfth  Summer  Workshop  for 
the  Development  of  Intercultural 
Coursework  at  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities. Contact:  Dr.  Richard 
Brislin,  University  of  Hawaii,  Col- 
lege of  Business  Administration/ 
MIR,  Honolulu,  Hawai'i  96822.  Tel: 
808-956-8720.  Fax:  808-956-9685.  E- 
mail:  <brislinr@busadm.cba.hawaii. 
edu>. 


JALT  NEWS,  cont'd  from  p.  54. 

JALT98  Proposals  • JALT98lC^l'T0tilg 

If  you  plan  on  presenting  at  the  JALT98  conference  in 
Omiya,  Japan,  November  20-23, 1998/  get  your 
roundtables,  papers,  colloquia  and  workshops,  abstracts 
and  bios  together,  and  line  up  your  speakers  for  the 
roundtables  and  colloquia.  The  JALT98  proposals  must  be 
postmarked  by  February  1, 1998  (as  always).  The  Call  for 
Papers  was  included  with  your  December  TLT.  The  theme 
this  year  is  "Focus  on  the  Classroom:  Interpretations." 

For  more  information  contact  the  JALT  National  Pro- 
gram Chair,  Caroline  Latham.  If  you  need  a copy  of  the 
Call  for  Papers,  fax  or  mail  a request  to  the  JALT  Central 
Office.  (Contact  information  on  page  3 of  this  issue.) 
t>  L 1 998  T 1 1 n 20  - 23 1:1  TMt  t>  ti  Z>  J ALT98^  1 lU  200  -23  13  K 

-ts 
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JALT98  Volunteer  Committee  Members 

If  you  would  like  to  be  involved  in  the  JALT98  conference 
and  serve  on  one  of  the  committees  please  contact  Aleda 
Krause  at:  <aleda@gol.com>. 


January  Executive  Business  Meeting  (EBM) 

The  JALT  January  Business  meeting  will  be  held  on  the 
24th  and  the  25th  of  January.  Please  be  sure  you  have 
someone  there  to  represent  your  chapter  with  the  author- 
ity to  vote. 

JALTUl^Ttfv^^^li,  DJ24B  4:258  Kfirfctii  to 
ft  o fc  ZbW^tzlito 


JALT  National  Election  Results 

The  winner  in  the  only  uncontested  office  in  this  year's 
election  was  Thom  Simmons  for  National  Recording  Sec- 
retary. Of  338  votes  for  this  position,  48  were  for  the  write- 
in  candidate. 
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READING 


NEW 


THROUGH  THE  SKILLS 


Stories  on  Life  from  Famous  Authors 


READING 


THROUGH 


George  Ellington 

■ Short  stories  from  eight  well-known 
writers  are  accompanied  by  engaging 
language  activities. 

■ These  activities  are  designed  to  help 
Japanese  students  improve  their 
English  in  three  main  areas:  reading, 
vocabulary,  and  grammar. 
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• Embrace  by  Joyce  Carol  Oates 

• Little  Things  by  Raymond  Carver 

• The  Wish  by  Roald  Dahl 

• / See  You  Never  by  Ray  Bradbury 


• Silly  Asses  by  Isaac  Asimov 

• Breakfast  by  John  Steinbeck 

• After  Twenty  Years  by  O.  Henry 

• Senility  by  Sherwood  Anderson 


Please  send  a sample  copy  of  READING  THROUGH  THE  SKILLS.  I'd  like  to  consider  it  for  adoption. 

Name: School: 

Address:  Home  □ School  □ 

T 

TEL:  Home  □ School  □ 


& 


o*'ACMHLAN 


EKKANGUAGEHOUSE  T'I  06  2,M995 


Main  Office 

Hayakawa  Building,  5-14-7  Hakusan  Bunkyo-ku^okyo  112 
Tel:  03-3943-6857  Fax:03-3943-6863 

Osaka  Office 

Minami-daiwa  Building  5-303,  3-6-25  Minamisemba  Chuo-ku,  Osaka-shi  542 


u.  lokyt 
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edited  by  craig  sower  a kotori  chiaki 


Job  Information 

Center/Positions 


Wayne  Johnson,  Ken  Dillon,  and  I would  like  to  welcome  the 
new  Job  Information  Center  co-chairs.  Bettina  Begole  will  be- 
come the  new  TLT  JIC /Positions  English  editor.  Peter 
Balderston  and  Boyce  Watkins  will  be  responsible  for  the  JTC  at 
the  annual  conference.  On  behalf  of  the  out-going  crew  I would 
like  to  thank  all  those  at  TLT  and  in  JALT  who  have  helped 
make  these  past  three  years  very  rewarding-I  know  you  will 
all  extend  a helping  hand  to  the  new  crew.  Thanks! 

In  an  effort  to  help  promote  dialogue  within  JALT  about 
employment  issues,  the  JIC  will,  space  permitting,  publish 
short  op-ed  pieces  from  members.  Submissions  should  be  lim- 
ited to  300  words,  well  written,  and  above  all  civil.  Please  feel 
free  to  contact  me  by  e-mail  or  fax.  Opinions  expressed  in  this 
column  are  solely  those  of  the  authors  and  do  not  necessarily 
reflect  the  opinions  of  the  JIC,  The  Language  Teacher,  or  JALT. 

Craig  Sower 

(AICHI-KEN  & MIE-KEN)  International  Learning  Systems, 

Inc.  announces  openings  for  part-time  business  teachers  (Mie 
could  be  a full-time  position).  Qualifications  & Requirements: 
must  have  experience  teaching  business.  Duties:  teach  2-4 
hours/week,  a.m.,  p.m.,  or  Saturday;  special  new  material  to  be 
used — training  and  support  provided.  Salary  & Benefits: 

¥5, 000/hour,  if  experienced;  transportation  and  travel  fee  if 
over  one  hour.  Application  Materials:  resume  with  references, 
type  of  visa,  and  expected  length  of  stay.  Deadline:  on-going. 
Contact:  Teacher  Training,  Honolulu,  Hawaii.  Tel:  1-808-394- 
0499.  E-mail:  <ILSHawaii®worldnet.att.net> 

(CHIBA-KEN)  Liberty  Language  School  in  Kashiwa  City  an- 
nounces an  opening  fora  part-time  English  teacher.  Qualifica- 
tions & Requirements:  native-speaker  competency;  teaching 
experience  preferred;  living  in  or  around  Kashiwa  or  Matsudo 
area.  Duties:  teach  conversational  English.  Salary  and  Benefits: 
¥3,000  per  hour;  traveling  expenses.  Application  Materials: 
Please  send  resume.  Deadline:  on-going.  Contact:  Taeko 
Sugiyama,  6-10-1  Matsubacho,  Kashiwa,  Chiba  277.  Tel:  0471- 
33-3999.  Fax:  0471-31-9999. 

(CHIBA-KEN)  Tokyo  Medical  and  Dental  University  an- 
nounces an  opening  for  a part-time  instructor  ( hijokin  hjoshi)  to 
begin  April  1, 1998.  Qualifications  & Requirements:  MA  in 
TEFL/TESL  or  related  fields;  teaching  experience;  Japanese 
communication  ability  preferable.  Duties:  teach  2 or  3 classes  a 
week  (English  communication,  composition,  reading)  on 
Thursdays.  Salary  & Benefits:  one-year  contract,  renewable. 
Application  Materials:  resume,  list  of  publications.  Deadline: 
January  6, 1998.  Contact:  Y.  Takahashi,  2-8-30  Konodai, 
Ichikawa,  Chiba  272.  Fax:  0473-74-0630. 

(HYOGO-KEN)  Kwansei  Gakuin  University  in  Nishinomiya 
announces  an  opening  for  a full-time  Coordinator  of  IEP. 
Qualifications  & Requirements:  PhD  or  EdD  in  Applied  Lin- 
guistics or  TESOL;  classroom  and  administrative  experience; 
knowledge  of  Japanese  culture  and  language  preferred.  Duties: 
coordinate  and  teach,  with  8 instructors,  the  In  tensive  English 
Program  for  selected  university  students.  Salary  & Benefits: 
base-pay  with  bonuses  and  coordinating  allowance  is  about 
¥6,400,000  per  year  plus  study  allowances;  subsidized  housing; 
medical  insurance;  round-trip  economy  airfare  to  home  coun- 


try. Application  Materials:  resum£,  copy  of  diploma,  statement 
of  teaching  philosophy  and  career  goals,  at  least  two  letters  of 
recommendation,  video  tape  of  a classroom  situation.  Dead- 
line: January  15, 1998.  Contact:  Acting  director,  The  Language 
Center,  Kwansei  Gakuin  University,  1-1-155  Uegahara, 
Nishinomiya  662,  Japan.  Tel:  0798-54-6131.  Fax:  0798-51-0907. 
Other.  Interview  to  be  arranged. 

(KANAZAWA-KEN)  Hokuriku  University  invites  applications 
for  two  possible  upcoming  gaikokujin  kyoshi  positions  in  the 
Faculty  of  Foreign  Languages,  Department  of  English,  begin- 
ning April  1, 1998.  Qualifications  & Requirements:  The  mini- 
mum requirement  is  an  MA  in  TESOL  or  closely  related  field, 
along  with  Japanese  ability  sufficient  to  participate  in  commit- 
tee duties  and  function  easily  with  administrative  staff.  Appli- 
cants should  be  native  speakers  of  English,  with  experience  in 
university-level  ESL  in  Japan.  Initial  appointment  will  be  for 
one  year;  permanent  status  may  be  awarded  at  a future  date. 
Duties:  teach  at  least  seven  classes /week  (a  combination  of  60 
and  90  minute  classes  to  English  language  majors),  plus  a 
graduation  thesis  seminar.  These  classes  focus  on  oral  skills, 
discussion,  or  writing.  Expertise  in  oral  testing  would  be  an 
advantage.  Teachers  must  attend  departmental  meetings  and 
perform  committee  duties.  Salary  & Benefits:  Salary  and  bo- 
nus will  be  based  on  the  university  scale  and  determined  under 
the  same  conditions  as  are  applied  to  every  faculty  member.  A 
yearly  research  budget  (approximately  ¥400,000)  will  be  pro- 
vided. Housing  and  commuting  allowances  will  be  calculated 
as  for  all  employees.  There  may  be  reimbursement  for  reloca- 
tion expenses  to  Kanazawa  (domestic),  and  departing  employ- 
ees will  be  paid  a separation  allowance  based  on  their  term  of 
service.  Application  Materials:  Please  send  the  following  mate- 
rials by  mail:  (1)  cover  letter,  with  photograph;  (2)  CV  or 
resume  in  both  Japanese  and  English;  (3)  copies  of  transcripts, 
teaching  certificates,  and  degrees  from  graduate  schools  at- 
tended; (4)  a list  of  publications  and  presentations.  Application 
materials  will  not  be  returned.  Deadline:  on-going.  (Note: 
Hokuriku  University  typically  finalizes  its  contracts  only  one  or 
two  months  before  employment  is  to  begin.)  Contact:  Professor 
John  D.  Dennis,  Hokuriku  University,  Faculty  of  Foreign  Lan- 
guages, 1-1  Taiyogaoka,  Kanazawa  920-11. 

(NIIGATA-KEN)  The  International  University  of  Japan,  in 
Yamato-machi,  announces  an  opening  for  a full-time  Assistant 
Professor  of  English  to  begin  April  15, 1998.  Qualifications  & 
Requirements:  MA  in  TEFL/TESL  or  Applied  Linguistics;  at 
least  five  years  teaching  experience  at  the  university  level;  pub- 
lications and  research  activities.  Teaching  experience  in  inten- 
sive English  programs  and  in  Japan,  as  well  as  interest  in 
cross-cultural  education  is  desirable.  Duties:  teach  12-15  hours 
per  week;  teach  graduate  level  students  in  international  rela- 
tions, development,  or  management;  engage  in  curriculum 
development  and  course  design,  course  coordination  and  pro- 
gram management,  and  committee  duties.  Salary  & Benefits: 
6.5-7.0  million  yen  per  year  (before  tax  and  medical  insurance 
deductions);  research  support  funding;  one-year  renewable 
contract.  Application  Materials:  cover  letter;  detailed  CV; 
names,  addresses,  and  phone  numbers  of  two  (preferably 
three)  persons  (e.g.,  supervisors)  who  can  comment  objectively 
on  the  applicant's  current  and  past  teaching  skills  and  other 
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Oxford  University  Press  Japan 
ELT Sales  and  Assistance, 
2-4-8  Kanamecho, 
Toshima-ku,  Tokyo  T 171 
TEL  03-5995-3801 
FAX:  03-5995-3919 


fa 


e-mail:  OUP-elt@net2 1 .or.jp 
http://www.oup . com . uk 


Passport  Plus  is  a new  speaking  and  listening  course 
that  focuses  on  practical,  functional  language  at  a 
false-beginner  / pre-intermediate  level. 

The  course  features  Japanese  characters  introducing 
Japan  and  Japanese  culture  to  visitors  from  overseas. 


Passport  Plus  is  the  second  book  in  the  "English  for 
International  Communication" series.  Both  Passport 
and  Passport  Plus  are  at  the  same  level . Tfjey  can  be 
used  in  either  order  or  independently. 


a companion  to  Passport 


the  same  easy  to  teach  format 

twenty,  two  page  units 

the  same  Japanese  language  support 

culture  notes  for  each  lesson 
and  a glossary 

the  same  international  flavor 

a variety  of  native  and  non-native 
speakers  on  the  cassette 


plus 


a Japan  focus 


talking  about  Japan  and 
Japanese  culture 

a business  focus 

English  in  an  international 
trading  company 


ERIC 


xford  University  Press 


Please  send  me  a free  sample  of  'Passport  Phis " 

Name: 

School/Company:  

Address:  (School 0/Home0)  

T 

Phone:  Fax: 


sample  request  fax  number:  03-5995-3919 


JlC/Positions 


qualifications.  IUJ  will  contact  these  persons  directly  for  confi- 
dential references.  Short  listed  candidates  will  be  contacted  by 
IUJ.  Deadline:  on-going.  Contact:  Office  of  The  Language  Pro- 
grams, International  University  of  Japan,  Yamato-machi, 
Minami  Uonuma-gun,  Niigata,  949-72. 

(SHIGA-KEN)  Ryukoku  University,  Faculty  of  Intercultural 
Communication,  in  Shiga,  near  Kyoto,  has  an  on-going  interest 
in  seeking  resumes  for  part-time  teachers  of  English.  Qualifica- 
tions & Requirements:  native-speaker  competency,  Master's 
degree  or  higher  in  TEFL/TESL,  Linguistics  or  a related  field, 
and  academic  publications.  Experience  teaching  TEFL/TESL  at 
the  university  level  is  preferred.  Computer  skills  and  experi- 
ence teaching  writing  using  computers  is  also  preferred.  Du- 
ties: teach  English  (conversation,  composition  using  Macintosh 
computers)  in  the  undergraduate  program,  six  classes  (konia)  a 
week.  Application  Materials:  Please  submit  a cover  letter,  your 
resume  including  a full  statement  of  qualifications  and  profes- 
sional career,  a list  of  papers  and  publications  and  (photo-) 
copies  of  up  to  three  self-selected  works,  and  a recent  photo- 
graph. Successful  applicants  will  be  expected  to  have  their 
resume  and  article  abstracts  translated  into  Japanese.  Deadline: 
on-going.  Contact:  Send  all  information  to  Wayne  K.  Johnson, 
Ryukoku  University,  Faculty  of  Intercultural  Communication, 
Seta,  Otsu,  520-21.  Only  applicants  living  in  the  Kansai  region 
will  be  considered. 

(TOKYO-TO)  Aoyama  Gakuin  University,  Department  of 
English,  seeks  part-time  teachers  to  teach  conversation  and 
writing  at  its  Atsugi  campus.  The  campus  is  about  90  minutes 
from  Shinjuku  station  on  the  Odakyu  Line.  Qualifications  and 
requirements:  MA  TEFL/TESOL  or  related  field;  experience 
teaching  college  students.  Duties:  Classroom  activities  include 
journal  writing,  book  reports,  and  we  are  interested  in  teachers 
who  can  collaborate  with  others  in  our  curriculum  revision. 

This  will  entail  several  lunchtime  meetings  and  an  orientation 
in  April.  Salary  and  benefits:  depending  on  qualifications  and 
experience.  Application  materials:  resume,  photo.  Deadline: 
on-going.  Contact:  English  and  American  Literature  Depart- 
ment, Aoyama  Gakuin  University,  4-4-25  Shibuya,  Shibuya-ku, 
Tokyo  150. 

(TOKYO-TO)  Otsuma  Women's  University  in  Tama  an- 
nounces part-time  teaching  positions  for  1998.  Qualifications 
& Requirements:  MA/MS  in  TESOL,  Applied  Linguistics,  or 
related  fields;  minimum  of  3 years  teaching  EFL  at  Japanese 
universities;  working  visa.  Duties:  teaching  content-based 
academic  English  (maximum  4 classes)  on  Mondays  and 
Wednesdays.  Salary  & Benefits:  Please  contact  university  for 
details.  Application  Materials:  resume  with  current  fax/ phone 
numbers;  copy  of  diploma  and  college  transcripts.  Deadline: 
on-going.  Contact:  Otsuma  Women's  University,  English  Lan- 
guage Department — SEARCH,  School  of  Social  Information 
Studies,  2-7-1  Karakida,  Tama-shi,  Tokyo  206.  No  e-mail  or 
telephone  inquiries,  please. 

(OTHER)  Language  World  announces  openings  for  part-time 
marketing  representatives  all  over  Japan.  Qualifications  & 
Requirements:  BA,  Japan  teaching  experience,  some  education 
contacts;  valid  visa,  over  25  years  of  age,  strong  business  sense; 
intermediate  Japanese  ability;  all  nationalities  welcome.  Duties: 
market  quality  U.S.  language  materials  to  schools,  academies, 
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and  businesses.  Some  travel  and  presentations  are  required. 
Salary  & Benefits:  open  territories,  flexible  schedules,  no  quo- 
tas; run  your  own  business.  Generous  commissions  are  paid 
and  training  is  provided.  Application  Materials:  resume  and 
cover  letter.  Deadline:  on-going.  Contact:  Robert  Nelson,  Lan- 
guage World  Company,  Patio  Funabashi  501,  Azumacho  760-1, 
Funabashi-shi,  Chiba-ken  273.  Tel/fax:  0474-25-0972. 

(OTHER)  The  Society  for  Teaching  English  Proficiency,  Inc., 
announces  an  opening  for  an  item  writer.  Qualifications  & 
Requirements:  BA  or  higher  degree  in  TESOL/TEFL  preferred 
and/or  teaching  experience.  Duties:  writing  test  items  for  Jr. 
STEP  Test.  Salary  & Benefits:  piecework  (starting  from  trial). 
Application  Materials:  Please  send  resume  by  fax.  Deadline: 
on-going.  Contact:  Namai  Sasaki,  STEP,  Jr.  STEP  Section,  1 
Yarai-cho,  Shinjuku,  Tokyo,  162-55.  Fax:  03-3266-6131. 

(SINGAPORE)  The  Japanese  Secondary  School  has  an  on- 
going interest  in  seeking  applicants  for  English-speaking  teach- 
ers of  Art,  Music,  PE,  and  Home  Economics.  Qualifications  & 
Requirements:  native-speaker  competency,  teaching  degree  in 
relevant  subjects;  experience  teaching  TEFL/TESL  preferred. 
Duties:  teaching  the  contents  in  English  for  about  20  lessons  of 
50  minutes  each  per  week  and  team  teaching  with  a Japanese 
teacher  in  each  class.  Application  Materials:  cover  letter, 
resume  highlighting  teaching  experience;  copy  of  degree/di- 
ploma & transcript;  letters  of  reference.  Contact:  Sachiko  Tay- 
lor, English  Director,  201  West  Coast  Road,  Singapore  127383. 
Fax:  65-778-9710. 

Ttie  Web  Corner 

NACSIS  (National  Center  for  Science  Information  Systems)  has 
started  providing  career  information  on  their  web  page.  Their 
site  can  be  found  at  <http:/  / nacwww.  nacsis.ac.jp>  in  Japa- 
nese, and  <http:/ /nacwww. nacsis.  ac.jp /index -e.htm>  in  En- 
glish. The  site  basically  lists  all  the  kobo  job  openings  that  are 
sent  out  to  universities.  Most  of  the  ads  are  in  Japanese,  but 
there  are  a few  in  English. 

"JALT  Online"  is  an  excellent  resource  with  information  and 
links  to  places  concerning  all  aspects  of  our  profession.  Check 
out  our  homepage  at  <http: / /langue. hyper,  chubu.ac.jp/jalt/ 
index. html>.  Since  December's  feature  article,  the  "Jobs"  section 
of  the  JALT  Materials  page  now  has  its  own  website  at  <http:/ 

/ langue.hyper.chubu.ac.jp/jalt/features/jobs.html>  containing 
up-to-date  links  to  a number  of  job  hunting  sites. 

New  to  Japan,  or  thinking  of  coming?  Take  a look  at  "Teach- 
ing English  in  Japan..."  at  chttp:/ /www.wizweb.  com/ 

-susan/ mainpage.htmlx  Luis  Poza's  "Quick  Guide  to  Teach- 
ing in  Japan"  zeros  in  on  the  basic  how-to's  of  getting  started. 
Check  it  out  at  <http://userwww.sfsu.  edu/%7Elpoza/ 
Guide.html>. 

Interested  in  the  JET  Program?  Check  out  the  updated 
"JETAA”  (JET  Alumni  Association)  homepage  at  their  new  site: 
<http://www.jet.org/>.  This  page  is  run  by  people  who  have 
been  in  the  Jet  Program.  They  have  all  the  information  you 
need  about  the  program.  Besides  links  they  have  a "List”  (like 
JALTCALL)  where  folks  may  join  in  discussions  about  JET. 

Looking  for  work?  Check  out  Dave  Sperling’s  excellent  "ESL 
Job  Center  on  the  Web"  at  <http://www.pacificnet.  net/ 
~sperling/jobcenter.html>.  Definitely  explore  the  ESL  Job 
Center’s  three  boards:  ESL  Jobs  Discussion,  for  job-related  dis- 
cussions; ESL  Jobs  Offered,  for  current  job  announcements;  and 
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TAKEOFF 


Oral  and  Aural  Approach  to  Active  English 


Tim  Cornwall 


Take  Off  is  a speaking  and  listening 
textbook  for  students  at  the  pre- 
intermediate level. 


Over  the  course  of  12  units,  four 
travelers  will  explore  the  cities  and 
resorts  on  their  trip.  Students  will 
learn  about  these  places  and  overseas 
travel  in  general — i.e.  holiday  plans 
and  hotels,  food  and  shopping. 


Each  of  the  1 2 units  has  four  listening 
parts,  two  speaking  parts  and  one 
short  reading  selection. 


Using  Take  Off \ students  will  gain  extensive  practice  and  increased 
confidence  with  their  listening  and  speaking  skills. 


Please  send  a sample  copy  of  TAKE  OFF.  I'd  like  to  consider  it  for  adoption. 

Name: School: 

Address:  HomeD  School  □ 


TEL:  Home  □ School  □ 


MACMILLAN 

:r?cNGUagehouse 


Main  Office 

Hayakawa  Building,  5-14-7  Hakusan  Bunkyo-ku,  Tokyo  112 
Tel:  03-3943-6857  Fax:03-3943-6863 

Osaka  Office 

Minami-daiwa  Building  5-303,  3-6-25  Minamisemba  Chuo-ku,  Osaka-shi  542 
Tel:  06-245-9995  Fax:  06-245-9996 

WWW  http://www.i3web.ntti.co.jp/MacmillanLH  E-MAIL  mlh@po.infosphere.or.jp 
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JlC/Positions. 


ESL  Jobs  Wanted,  for  those  seeking  a position.  While  Dave 
posts  notices  for  positions  world-wide,  there  is  a definite  Pacific 
Rim  slant.  One  last  plug  for  Dave  and  our  hot  tip  of  the  month: 
your  students  can  post  their  names,  addresses,  and  messages  at 

mmzmtz 

The  Language  Teacher 
Job  information  Center  + 

JlC/Positions  3 y U <D#  Ar££li,  J$HlJ£LT,  1$ 

5JIJ.  A flu  (WUtf,  4 

'J*A,  AtvOJOii,  4 <h  tO  :im%& 

TIEwJflftw  OcoJttJW&fi-J  ^ooiKiit 

c w-/j $t K * <"  fc  «:  t >;KAl£& £ i®Jfc 
m\  Sr  L $ * 0 

flfcftS  J?  w 2 zWJ  HU  CO  15  B it(:^37A  X\  7 r ? X Tfcig  tj  < 

$tuth  13  ^In  t ii : Bettina  Begole^  fax:  086-474-4729o 


Dave's  ESL  Cafe.  It's  a great  way  of  finding  keypals  and  it  is 
free!  You  need  no  additional  software,  hardware  or  budget. 

And  don't  forget  "Ohayo  Sensei,"  the  Japan  jobs  journal,  at 
it’s  new  site  at  <http://www.wco.com/~ohayo/>. 

7I77Job  Information  Center 
Policy  on  Discrimination 

We  oppose  discriminatory  language,  policies,  and  employment  practices  in 
accordance  with  Japanese  law.  International  law,  and  human  good  sense. 
Announcements  in  the  jic/ Positions  column  should  not  contain  exclusions  or 
requirements  concerning  gender,  age,  race,  religion,  or  country  of  origin 
("native  speaker  competency,"  rather  than  "British"  or  "American"),  unless 
there  are  legal  requirements  or  other  compelling  reasons  for  such  discrimina- 
tion, in  which  case  those  reasons  should  be  clearly  explained  in  the  job  an- 
nouncement. The  editors  reserve  the  right  to  edit  ads  for  clarity,  and  to 
return  ads  for  rewriting  if  they  do  not  comply  with  this  policy. 

We  encourage  employers  in  all  areas  of  language  education  to  use  this 
free  service  in  order  to  reach  the  widest  group  of  qualified,  caring  profes- 
sionals. Nonpublic  personnel  searches  and/or  discriminatory  limitations 
reduce  the  number  of  qualified  applicants,  and  are  thus  counterproduc- 
tive to  locating  the  best  qualified  person  for  a position. 

Please  use  the  form  below,  and  fax  it  to  Bettina  Begole  at  086-474-4729, 
so  that  it  is  received  before  the  15th  of  the  month,  two  months  before 
publication. 


JlC/Positions  Announcement  Form 


City  & Prefecture 


Deadline  0 ): 


Name  of  Institution 


Title  of  Position 


Full-time/Part-time  (circle  o ne)(Hf£/^^IU!jOSU) 


Qualifications  (/£'JPTj=J;f§): 


Duties  (ttJ&rtg): 


Salary,  Benefits,  and  Other  Terms  of  Contract  (!&#> 


Application  Materials  Requested  (tltb#®): 


Contact  Name,  Address,  & Tel/Fax  SiS/Fax  1HK 


Other  Requirements 


"ERIC 
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Membership  Information 


JALT  is  a professional  organization  dedicated  to  the  improvement  of  language  learning  and  teaching  in  Japan,  a vehicle  for  the 
exchange  of  new  ideas  and  techniques  and  a means  of  keeping  abreast  of  new  developments  in  a rapidly  changing  field.  JALT, 
formed  in  1976,  has  an  international  membership  of  over  4,000.  There  are  currently  38  JALT  chapters  throughout  Japan  (listed 
below).  It  is  the  Japan  affiliate  of  International  TESOL  (Teachers  of  English  to  Speakers  of  Other  Languages)  and  a branch  of 
IATEFL  (International  Association  of  Teachers  of  English  as  a Foreign  Language). 

Publications  — JALT  publishes  The  Language  Teacher,  a monthly  magazine  of  articles  and  announcements  on  professional 
concerns;  the  semi-annual  JALT  Journal ; JALT  Conference  Proceedings  (annual);  and  JALT  Applied  Materials  (a  monograph  series). 
Meetings  and  Conferences  — The  JALT  International  Conference  on  Language  Teaching/Leaming  attracts  some  2,000 
participants  annually.  The  program  consists  of  over  300  papers,  workshops,  colloquia  and  poster  sessions,  a publishers' 
exhibition  of  some  1,000m2,  an  employment  center,  and  social  events.  Local  chapter  meetings  are  held  on  a monthly  or  bi- 
monthly basis  in  each  JALT  chapter,  and  National  Special  Interest  Groups,  n-SIGs,  disseminate  information  on  areas  of  special 
interest.  JALT  also  sponsors  special  events,  such  as  conferences  on  Testing  and  other  themes. 

Chapters  — Akita,  Chiba,  Fukui,  Fukuoka  , Gunma,  Hamamatsu,  Himeji,  Hiroshima,  Hokkaido,  Ibaraki,  Kagawa,  Kagoshima, 
Kanazawa,  Kobe,  Kyoto,  Matsuyama,  Morioka,  Nagasaki,  Nagoya,  Nara,  Niigata,  Okayama,  Okinawa,  Omiya,  Osaka,  Sendai, 
Shizuoka,  Suwa,  Tochigi,  Tokushima,  Tokyo,  Toyohashi,  West  Tokyo,  Yamagata,  Yamaguchi,  Yokohama,  Kitakyushu,  Kochi 
(affiliate),  Miyazaki  (affiliate). 

N-SIGs  — Bilingualism;  College  and  University  Educators;  Computer  Assisted  Language  Learning;  Global  Issues  in  Language 
Education;  Japanese  as  a Second  Language;  Jr. /Sr.  High  School;  Learner  Development;  Materials  Writers;  Professionalism, 
Administration,  and  Leadership  in  Education;  Teacher  Education;  Teaching  Children;  and  Video,  jalt  members  can  join  as 
many  N-SIGs  as  they  wish  for  a fee  of  ¥1,500  per  N-SIG. 

Awards  for  Research  Grants  and  Development  — Awarded  annually.  Applications  must  be  made  to  the  JALT  Research  Grants 
Committee  Chair  by  August  16.  Awards  are  announced  at  the  annual  conference. 

Membership  — Regular  Membership  (¥10,000)  includes  membership  in  the  nearest  chapter.  Student  Memberships  (¥5,000) 
are  available  to  full-time,  undergraduate  students  with  proper  identification.  Joint  Memberships  (¥17,000),  available  to  two 
individuals  sharing  the  same  mailing  address,  receive  only  one  copy  of  each  JALT  publication.  Group  Memberships  (¥6,500/ 
person)  are  available  to  five  or  more  people  employed  by  the  same  institution.  One  copy  of  each  publication  is  provided  for  every 
five  members  or  fraction  thereof.  Applications  may  be  made  at  any  jalt  meeting,  by  using  the  postal  money  transfer  form  (yubin 
furikae)  found  in  every  issue  of  The  Language  Teacher , or  by  sending  an  International  Postal  Money  Order  (no  check  surcharge), 
a check  or  money  order  in  yen  (on  a Japanese  bank),  in  dollars  (on  a U.S.  bank),  or  in  pounds  (on  a U.K.  bank)  to  the  Central  Office. 
Joint  and  Group  Members  must  apply,  renew,  and  pay  membership  fees  together  with  the  other  members  of  their  group. 


JALTlifttfOSMattlcJ&tf  < X *)  JWWS&fcmKU  B A (:  fclf*  Slfgtajfcflfllfij  J:  £:  &&  £ HI  * C i:  £ IeI  ffl  fc  1 6 to  1976T-U^3‘£ 
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Submissions 


The  editors  welcome  submissions  of  materials 
concerned  with  all  aspects  of  language  teach- 
ing, particularly  with  relevance  to  Japan. 

All  English  language  copy  must  be  typed, 
double  spaced,  on  A4-sized  paper,  with  three 
centimetre  margins. 

Manuscripts  should  follow  the  American  Psy- 
chological Association  (apa)  style,  as  it  ap- 
pears in  The  Language  Teacher. 

The  editors  reserve  the  right  to  edit  all  copy 
for  length,  style,  and  clarity,  without  prior 
notification  to  authors. 

Deadlines:  as  indicated  below. 
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Feature  Articles 

English.  Well  written,  well-documented  ar- 
ticles of  up  to  3,000  words  in  English.  Pages 
should  be  numbered,  new  paragraphs  in- 
dented, word  count  noted,  and  sub-headings 
(bold-faced  or  italics ) used  throughout  for  the 
convenience  of  readers.  Three  copies  are  re- 
quired. The  author's  name,  affiliation,  and 
contact  details  should  appear  on  only  one  of 
the  copies.  An  abstract  of  up  to  150  words, 
biographical  information  of  up  to  100  words, 
and  any  photographs,  tables,  or  drawings 
should  appear  on  separate  sheets  of  paper. 
Send  all  three  copies  to  Laura  MacGregor. 
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Opinion  & Perspectives.  Pieces  of  up  to  1,500 
words  must  be  informed,  and  of  current  con- 
cern to  professionals  in  the  language  teaching 
field.  Send  submissions  to  Steve  McGuire. 
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Interviews.  If  you  are  interested  in  interview- 
ing a well  known  professional  in  the  field, 
please  consult  the  editor  first. 
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Readers'  Views.  Responses  to  articles,  or  other 
items  in  TLT  are  invited.  Submissions  of  up  to 

0 


500  words  should  be  sent  to  the  editor  by  the 
19th  of  the  month,  3 months  prior  to  publica- 
tion, to  allow  time  to  request  a response  to 
appear  in  the  same  issue,  if  appropriate.  TLT 
will  not  publish  anonymous  correspondence 
unless  there  is  a compelling  reason  to  do  so, 
and  then  only  if  the  correspondent  is  known  by 
the  editor. 
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Conference  Reports.  If  you  will  be  attending 
an  international  or  regional  conference  and  are 
able  to  write  a report  of  up  to  1,500  words, 
please  contact  the  editor. 
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Uepairt fluents 

My  Share.  We  invite  up  to  1,000  words  on  a 
successful  teaching  technique  or  lesson  plan 
you  have  used.  Readers  should  be  able  to  rep- 
licate your  technique  or  lesson  plan.  Send  sub- 
missions to  the  "My  Share"  editor. 
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JALT  Undercover.  We  invite  reviews  of  books 
and  other  educational  materials.  We  do  not  pub- 
lish unsolicited  reviews.  Contact  the  Publishers 
Review  Copies  Liaison  for  submission  guide- 
lines, and  the  Book  Reviews  editor  for  permis- 
sion to  review  unlisted  materials. 
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JALT  News.  All  news  pertaining  to  official  JALT 
organizational  activities  should  be  sent  to  the 
JALT  News  editors.  Deadline:  19th  of  the  month, 
2 months  prior  to  publication. 
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Of  National  SIGnificance.  JALT-recognised  Na- 
tional Special  Interest  Groups  may  submit  a 
monthly  report  to  the  Of  National  SIGnificance 
editor.  Deadline:  15th  of  the  month,  2 months 
prior  to  publication. 
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Chapter  Reports.  Each  Chapter  may  submit  a 
monthly  report  of  up  to  400  words  which  should 
(a)  identify  the  chapter,  (b)  have  a title — usually 
the  presentation  title,  (c)  have  a by-line  with  the 
presenter's  name,  (d)  include  the  month  in  which 
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the  presentation  was  given,  (e)  conclude  with 
the  reporter's  name.  For  specific  guidelines  con- 
tact the  Chapter  Reports  editor.  Deadline:  19th 
of  the  month,  2 months  prior  to  publication. 
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Chapter  Meetings.  Chapters  must  follow  the 
precise  format  used  in  every  issue  of  TLT  (i.e., 
topic,  speaker,  date,  time,  place,  fee,  and  other 
information  in  order,  followed  by  a brief,  ob- 
jective description  of  the  event).  Maps  of  new 
locations  can  be  printed  upon  consultation 
with  the  column  editor.  Meetings  that  are 
scheduled  for  the  first  week  of  the  month 
should  be  published  in  the  previous  month's 
issue.  Announcements,  or  requests  for  guide- 
lines, should  be  sent  to  the  Chapter  Meetings 
editor.  Deadline:  19th  of  the  month,  2 months 
prior  to  publication. 
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Bulletin  Board.  Calls  for  papers,  participation 
in /announcements  of  conferences,  colloquia, 
seminars,  or  research  projects  may  be  posted 
in  this  column.  E-mail  or  fax  your  announce- 
ments of  up  to  150  words  to  the  Bulletin  Board 
editor.  Deadline:  19th  of  the  month,  2 months 
prior  to  publication. 
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JlC/Positions.  TLT  encourages  all  prospective 
employers  to  use  this  free  service  to  locate  the 
most  qualified  language  teachers  in  Japan. 
Contact  the  Job  Information  Center  editor  for 
an  announcement  form.  Deadline  for  submit- 
ting forms:  15th  of  the  month  two  months 
prior  to  publication.  Publication  does  not  indi- 
cate endorsement  of  the  institution  by  JALT.  It 
is  the  position  of  the  JALT  Executive  Board  that 
no  positions-wanted  announcements  will  be 
printed. 
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Introduction 


As  the  21st  century  approaches,  the  question  facing  language  teachers  is  not  "Should  I use  CALL?"  but  "How 
should  I use  CALL?"  The  answer  to  that  question  is  going  to  be  different  for  each  teacher  who  considers  it. 
CALL  is  a field  with  infinite  possibilities.  As  we  add  our  knowledge  and  demands,  CALL  will  continue  to 
grow  into  an  indispensable  language  learning  tool.  We  realize  that  most  teachers  are  left  to  their  own  devices 
regarding  training  in  CALL.  Much  like  the  misconception  that  "native  speakers  are  inherent  language  teachers" 
the  current  misconception  is  that  any  computer  user  can  teach  with  a computer.  Purchasers  of  new  lab  equip- 
ment, aided  and  abetted  by  Ministry  of  Education  grant  policies,  tend  to  concentrate  resources  on  hardware  and 
(to  a lesser  degree)  software,  while  almost  completely  ignoring  training.  This  month  The  Language  Teacher  exam- 
ines different  areas  of  CALL  to  help  readers  make  an  informed  decision  on  how  to  utilize  CALL  in  language 
teaching. 

Many  EFL  teachers  around  the  world  are  turning  to  the  Internet  as  they  try  to  provide  native  English  speaker 
contact  for  their  students.  Ishbel  Galloway  and  Douglas  O'Brien  explore  the  pros  and  cons  of  some  of  the  possi- 
bilities available  on  the  WWW.  My  Share  continues  this  theme  with  an  activity  provided  by  Scott  Rule  for  stu- 
dents using  search  engines  and  a description  of  a Kanji  activity  written  by  Komori  Saeko  and  Ueda  Miki.  E-mail 
projects  are  described  by  John  Bauman  while  Larry  Davies,  Lesley  Shield,  and  Markus  J.  Weininger  document 
the  more  interactive  MOO  projects  which  allow  students  to  communicate  with  students  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world  in  real  time. 

Off-line  CALL  will  also  be  of  interest  to  many  teachers.  Steve  Shucart  outlines  an  evaluation  technique  to  use 
on  non-ESL  adventure  software  such  as  Carmen  Sandiego.  A non-ESL  software  activity  is  explained  by  Albert 
Dudley  in  My  Share.  Kizuka  Masataka  discusses  administrative  issues  for  those  considering  a CALL  center  (in 
Japanese).  Teachers  can  find  out  about  commercial  software  in  JALT  Undercover  which  is  filled  with  reviews  of 
electronic  dictionaries,  courseware  with  voice  recognition,  and  children's  software. 

Of  course  there  are  always  those  people  who  do  not  want  to  follow  someone  else's  lesson  plans?  For  them  we  have 
an  article  by  Frank  Berberich  on  software  authoring.  Recordable  CD-ROMs  and  recorders  are  n ow  reasonably 
priced,  bringing  self-authored  software  into  the  reach  of  mortals  and:  teachers.  The  only.; constraint  left  is  time. 

We  hope  through  this  issue  to  communicate  the  excitement  we*  feel  and  the  myriad  possibilities  we  see  when 
we  think  about  CALL.  ^ > 

'LJl1  Kevin  Ryan  and  El  in  Melchior 
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s Tim  Newfields'  recent  article  in  The  Language 
Teacher  (1997)  made  clear,  Internet  growth  in 
Japan  has  been  considerable  in  the  last  few 
years.  It  seems  clear  that  Internet  use  in  Japan's  school 
and  university  classrooms  lags  well  behind  that  of 
North  America,  Australia,  or  western  Europe.  In  this 
article  we  look  at  Japan's  late  start  in  computer-medi- 
ated language  learning  and  consider  some  issues 
unique  to  the  Japanese  context. 

While  it  was  still  standing-room  only  at  the  com- 
puter- related  presentations  at  JALT's  Hiroshima  con- 
ference in  1996,  attendance  at  similar  TESOL  '97  events 
was  quite  poor.  It's  possible  that 
this  indicates  that  the  euphoria  is 
passing  for  some  ESL  teachers  in 
North  America  and  they  are  now 
becoming  a little  more  skeptical 
about  how  the  use  of  networked 
computers  impacts  on  language 
learning.  Those  readers  who  follow 
the  Neteach  or  TESLCA-L  discus- 
sion lists  will  be  aware  of  the  in- 
creasing concerns  that  teachers  are 
raising  about  the  lack  of  empirical 
evidence  showing  the  benefits  of 
computer-mediated  communica- 
tion (CMC)  in  language  learning,  as 
well  as  the  time  demands  of  teach- 
ing students  to  use  the  technology. 

It's  no  coincidence,  then,  that  the 
inaugural  issue  of  the  new  elec- 
tronic journal  edited  by  Mark 
Warschauer,  Language  Learning  & 
Technology  chttp:// 
polyglot. cal. msu.edu/llt>  is  a spe- 
cial issue  devoted  to  "Defining  the  Research  Agenda". 
Chapelle  (1997)  writes  that  "a  glance  through  the 
computer-assisted  language  learning  (CALL)  litera- 
ture of  the  1990s  reveals  the  profession's  quest  for 
principled  means  of  designing  and  evaluating  CALL." 
She  concludes,  "What  is  needed  then  is  a perspective 
on  CALL  which  provides  appropriate  empirical  re- 
search methods  for  investigating  the  critical  questions 
about  how  CALL  can  be  used  to  improve  instructed 
SLA."  Similarly,  most  of  the  claims  made  thus  far  for 
the  use  of  networked  computers  in  language  learning 
are  impressionistic  and  anecdotal,  and,  here  too,  there 
is  an  urgent  need  for  empirical  research  to  investigate 
how  CMC  impacts  on  the  nature  of  linguistic  ex- 
changes, and  thus  on  the  interactionist  model  of  SLA. 

In  the  short  term,  however,  as  Internet  connectivity 
booms  in  Japan  and  teachers  here  begin  to  use  net- 
worked computers  in  their  language  teaching,  they  need 
to  develop  a critical  perspective  in  order  to  assess  the 
efficacy  of  the  various  activities  proposed  in  several 
teachers'  resources  on  Net-teaching  now  available  both 
on-line  and  in  hard  copy  (see  Appendix).  Our  purpose 
here  is  to  provide  some  guidelines  to  help  teachers  dis- 
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criminate  between  activities  that  are  likely  to  be  success- 
ful with  Japanese  students  and  those  that  are  not. 

Constraints 

Different  teaching  contexts  have  different  constraints. 

In  Japan,  some  of  the  major  constraints  are  technologi- 
cal, but  others  have  to  do  with  pedagogy  and  learner 
profiles.  As  David  Kluge  (1997)  remarked  in  the  final 
Internet  article  in  The  Language  Teacher  series,  narrow 
bandwidth  can  make  connectivity  to  the  World  Wide 
Web  and  downloading  information  impossibly  slow. 

As  Internet  enthusiasm  grows  among  students,  over- 
use makes  accessibility  even  to  local  newsgroups 
sometimes  impossible.  Telnet  connections  which  are 
usually  the  gateways  to  MOOs  like  SchMOOze  Univer- 
sity [see  Davies  et  al.  this  issue.  Ed.],  are  often  unrealistic 
because  of  slow  response  times.  An  additional  problem 
in  Japan  is  the  fact  that,  in  many  universities,  EFL 
classes  are  competing  for  space  in  the  school's  com- 
puter labs,  rather  than  using  multimedia  language  labs 
specially  set  up  for  foreign  language  learning.  This 
means  that  there  is  little,  if  any,  English  software  in- 
stalled. This  presents  an  instructional  problem  for 
teachers  who  cannot  read  Japanese.  Finally,  technical 
support  is  variable  and  communication  with  computer 
staff  is  often  difficult. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Mombusho's  study  group 
for  educational  computing  recognized  computer  lit- 
eracy to  be  a fundamental  skill  in  1985  (Newfields, 
1997),  it  is  dismaying,  twelve  years  later,  to  discover 
that  very  few  first-year  students  have  learned  basic 
computer  skills  in  high  school.  In  our  experience,  most 
students  do  not  even  have  keyboarding  skills  which 
makes  it  impossible  for  them  to  participate  in  real-time 
activities  like  MOOs  and  IRC,  perhaps  the  most  inter- 
esting applications  for  improving  oral  skills.  There  is 
also  the  fact  that  Japanese  students  are  neither  inde- 
pendent nor  self-motivated  learners.  As  Karla  Frizler 
(1995)  has  said,  "The  virtual  learning  experience  neces- 
sitates the  learner-centered  classroom  and  it  is  likely 
that  students  will  bear  the  brunt  of  responsibility  for 
their  own  learning."  Japanese  students  do  not  yet  see 
learning  as  exploration,  but  instead  wait  for  the  teacher 
to  lead  them.  In  addition,  even  those  whose  spoken 
English  is  reasonably  good  usually  do  not  have  effi- 
cient reading  skills  and  have  trouble  dealing  with  the 
overwhelmingly  text-based  nature  of  the  WWW.  Even 
intercultural  key-pal  projects,  one  of  the  simplest  and 
most  successful  e-mail  activities,  sometimes  fail  be- 
cause of  the  cultural  reticence  of  Japanese  students  to 
self-disclose.  Finally,  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  school 
year  begins  in  April  makes  coordination  of  interna- 
tional projects  difficult. 

However,  in  spite  of  these  constraints,  networked 
computers  still  offer  a great  deal  to  language  learners 
in  Japan.  Indeed,  given  the  slowness  of  pre-college 
education  to  teach  computer  literacy,  we  owe  it  to  our 
students  to  get  as  many  of  them  on-line  as  possible. 


Computer  literacy  is  fast  becoming  basic  literacy.  What 
is  necessary,  then,  is  to  provide  teachers  new  to  using 
computers  in  the  language  classroom  with  the  tools  to 
evaluate  computer  activities  and  make  an  appropriate 
match  so  that  they,  and  their  students,  will  have  posi- 
tive first  experiences  in  the  computer  lab. 

Criteria  for  evaluating  CMC  activities 
Based  on  the  experiences  and  survey  responses  given 
by  university  teachers  in  Japan  who  have  used  the  In- 
ternet in  their  classrooms,  the  following  eight  ques- 
tions were  developed  to  identify  problem  areas  in 
CMC  activities.  In  our  opinion,  if  teachers  use  these 
questions  to  evaluate  the  potential  of  an  activity,  they 
will  be  able  to  anticipate  problems  and  make  appropri- 
ate adjustments.  Just  as  some  activities  that  are  slightly 
weak  in  several  areas  can  derail  a lesson  plan,  so  also 
can  an  activity  that  is  quite  weak  in  only  one  area. 
Teachers  need  to  keep  in  mind  that  these  criteria  are 
not  equally  weighted. 

Question  #1:  How  much  technical  support  and  informa- 
tion is  required?  Students  need  to  be  able  to  find  simple 
answers  to  technical  questions  quickly. 

The  focus  of  the  activity  should  always  be  on  using 
the  computer  for  communication  and  not  on  strug- 
gling to  get  it  to  do  what  you  want  it  to  do.  Teachers 
must  be  familiar  with  the  applications  that  the  activity 
requires  and  know  the  solutions  to  common  problems 
that  may  arise. 

Question  #2:  How  reliable  is  the  network?  Students 
need  to  be  able  to  log  on  easily  at  different  times  and 
from  different  locations.  Local  networks  often  have 
traffic  congestion  and  unscheduled  down  times  for 
system  maintenance  and  repairs.  Long  distance  com- 
munications add  the  additional  factors  of  network  de- 
lays, especially  in  real-time  activities.  Teachers  need  to 
take  these  possible  problems  into  account  when  giving 
deadlines,  and  especially  when  planning  an  online 
lesson.  Expect  the  unexpected  and  have  a backup  les- 
son ready.  Teachers  can  discuss  with  students  their 
schedules,  computer  availability,  and  realistic  expecta- 
tions before  assigning  completion  dates  for  homework. 

Question  #3:  How  much  computer  experience  do 
the  students  need?  Teachers  often  assume  students 
have  basic  computing  skills,  such  as  typing  skills  and 
knowledge  of  the  terminology.  However,  there  is 
wide  divergence  in  the  background  experience  that 
Japanese  students  have.  Some  students  lack  even  the 
most  basic  skills,  and  are  easily  frustrated  with  activi- 
ties they  find  overwhelming.  Some  Multiple  User  Do- 
mains (MUDS)  and  MOOS  are  difficult  for  students 
because  they  require  knowledge  of  commands  and 
the  ability  to  type  them  quickly.  Creating  web  pages 
can  demand  a high  level  of  technical  knowledge.  Ac- 
tivities requiring  less  expertise  include  e-mail, 
newsgroups,  and  web  browsing. 

Question#4:  Is  the  activity  communicative?  Students 
are  easily  engrossed  in  computing  activities  and  work 
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their  way  through  step-by-step  exercises,  but  the  les- 
sons should  primarily  be  using  the  machines  as  a mode 
of  communication,  and  not  simply  teaching  technology 
in  a second  language.  Activities  where  students  must 
read  and  reply  to  ideas  another  student  has  written  are 
much  better  than  ones  that  simply  ask  them  to  give  an 
opinion  or  to  find  information.  The  most  useful  com- 
munications are  those  that  are  individualized  and 
highly  interactive. 

Question#5:  Is  the  activity  task-oriented?  Clear  goals 
need  to  be  defined,  and  it  should  be  easy  for  both 
teacher  and  student  to  determine  when  they  have 
been  reached.  Activities  that  simply  have  students 
explore  and  websurf  do  not  inform  them  of  what  is 
expected  of  them,  nor  do  they  train  students  to  use 
computer  time  well. 

Question#6:  Is  the  activity  integrated  into  the  curricu- 
lum? Computer  activities  not  connected  to  the  overall 
course  plan  do  not  give  students  focus,  nor  do  they 
build  on  what  has  been  learned  or  prepare  students  for 
the  upcoming  lessons.  It's  important  for  students  to 
understand  how  their  computer  lab  work  reinforces 
their  other  course  work. 

Question  #7:  Is  the  activity  appropriate  for  the  students? 
Activities  that  are  beyond  the  students'  cultural,  emo- 
tional, and  intellectual  abilities  will  not  be  as  successful 
as  those  which  take  into  account  these  factors  and  ad- 
dress them  at  the  students'  level.  In  different  cultures, 
certain  subjects  are  considered  taboo  and  students  are 
reluctant  to  discuss  them.  Teachers  need  to  be  sensitive 
to  these  considerations  in  Japan,  and,  if  they're  en- 


gaged in  intercultural  projects,  students  need  to  be 
aware  of  sensitive  issues  in  the  cultures  of  their 
keypals.  Involving  students  in  the  process  of  topic 
choice  for  activities  can  help  identify  sensitive  areas 
before  the  project  gets  underway. 

Question  #8:  Can  the  task  be  easily  monitored?  Teachers 
need  to  be  able  to  see  a clear  and  consistent  documenta- 
tion of  the  students'  achievements.  Frequently  activities 
are  completed,  but  no  record  exists  to  prove  this,  much 
less  to  give  the  teacher  an  indication  of  a student's 
progress  and  improvement.  Also,  some  activities  are 
very  tedious  for  the  teacher  to  maneuver  through,  such 
as  having  students  post  to  newsgroups.  Having  students 
keep  electronic  copies  of  their  work  to  turn  in  at  the  end 
of  the  project  is  one  solution  or  having  them  keep  a log 
of  computer  time  might  be  considered. 

Application 

Using  these  criteria  to  analyze  activities  will  go  a long 
way  toward  anticipating  and  correcting  problems  that 
can  arise  with  CMC  activities.  Let's  consider  how  three 
popular  computer  projects  used  by  language  teachers 
measure  up  against  these  criteria. 

Activity  #2;  The  local  discussion  newsgroup.  This  is  an 
activity  popular  in  content  classes.  Teachers  post  a 
question  based  on  material  being  studied  in  class  ev- 
ery two  weeks.  Students  have  the  two-week  period  in 
which  to  respond,  expressing  their  opinion  about  the 
topic.  Teachers  read  the  students'  posts  and  can  re- 
spond by  e-mail. 

Galloway  & O'brien,  cont'd  on  p.21. 


Figure  1;  Criteria  for  evaluating  CMC  activities 


The  Eight  Questions 

Activity  #1 

Discussion  Newsgroup 

Activity  #2 
International  Keypals 

Activity  #3 

Collaborative  Web  Page 

#1:  How  much  technical  support  is 
needed? 

not  much  ✓ 

not  much  ✓ 

highly  demanding  X 

#2:  How  reliable  is  network  access? 

variable  t 

e-mail  (easy)  ✓ 

variable  t 

#3:  How  much  computer  experience 
is  needed? 

not  much  ^ 

not  much  t 

a lotX 

#4:  Is  the  activity  communicative? 

no  X 

highly  t 

highly  ✓ 

#5:  Is  it  task-oriented? 

yes  ✓ 

can  be  t 

yes  ✓ 

#6:  Is  it  integrated  into  the  curricu- 
lum? 

yes  ✓ 

can  be  t 

yes  ✓ 

#7:  Is  it  appropriate  for  the  students? 

possibly  t 

possibly  t 

possibly  t 

#8:  Are  results  easily  monitored? 

very  time-consuming  X 

can  be  t 

yes  ✓ 

✓ = good 

X = a problem — what  can  you  do  to  minimize  it? 
t = a Dotential  problem — how  can  you  design  the  activity  to  avoid  it? 
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THE  MOST  COMPLETE  VIDEO  SETS 


ARE  FROM  "FLAME  (Foreign  Language  Acquisition  Method) 

If  you're  looking  for  a movie  program  that  you  can  teach  to  all 
levels,  consider  Foreign  Language  Acquisition  Method.  The  following 
are  just  a few  features  we  built  into  the  program  to  help  students 
understand  natural  English  and  to  make  your  teaching  easier. 

■ PROFESSIONAL  NARRATION  ■ OPEN  CAPTIONED  SUBTITLES 

■ COMPLETE  MOVIE  SCRIPT  ® EPISODE  SCENES 

■ PRONUNCIATION  GUIDE,  LISTENING  TEST  ■ INTERNET  PROGRAMS 


catch  our  full  STORY  on  the  world  wide  web!  http://www.execpc.com/-flame 
OUR  FILM  SELECTION : TOPPER  RETURES  ( four  star  mystery-comedy ) 

OPEN  THE  WORLD  OF  NATURAL  ENGLISH  TO  YOUR  STUDENTS.  CHOOSE  FLAME! 


Yes,  I'm  interested!  Please  send  me  more  information  on  the  FLAME  package. 


NAME  ADDRESS/SCHOOL 

PHONE FAX 


For  information  on  FLAME,  contact:  LANGUAGE  WORLD,  Patio  Funabashi 
501,  Azumacho  760-1,  Funabashi-shi,  273.  TEL/FAX:  (0474)  25-0972; 
email  lw@twics . com. 


IJTLAME  International,  Inc., 
apanese  patent  pending. 


Eagle,  Wisconsin,  USA.  Method  protected  by  US  patent. 


JOhll  Bauman  increasing  importance  of  electronic  commu- 

— I nication  (e-communication)  via  the  Internet  is 

M something  language  teachers  can't  afford  to 
ignore.  The  nature  of  communication  is  changing,  and 
communication  is  what  we  teach.  This  article  dis- 
cusses some  first  steps  a teacher  can  take,  once  e-com- 
munication  has  been  established.  The  enhancements 
to  the  classroom  experience  are  significant,  and  they 
derive  not  from  the  kind  of  e-communication  used, 
but  merely  from  the  fact  of  using  this  new  mode.  This 
discussion  will  be  about  using  the  simplest  form  of 
two-way  e-communication,  e-mail,  to  replace  other 
communication  modes. 
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Computer  Use 

In  order  to  retain  control  of  the 
goals  of  the  class,  teachers  should 
start  out  with  a minimum  level  of 
computer  use,  and  not  allow  the 
computer  to  change  their  style.  Use 
the  computer  to  do  what  you  al- 
ready do,  but  in  a new  way,  and  see 
what  happens. 

Basic  information  about  setting 
up  and  using  e-mail  was  described 
recently  in  these  pages  (Newfields, 
1996).  Warschauer  (1995)  lays  out 
the  basics  of  e-mail  and  many 
other  aspects  of  the  Internet  for 
language  teaching.  The  procedures 
for  using  different  systems  vary, 
and  pedagogical  e-mail  use  must  rest  on  a foundation 
of  teacher  and  student  ability  to  use  the  system. 

At  its  simplest,  e-mail  is  nothing  more  than  the  send- 
ing of  written  text  from  one  computer  to  another.  Most 
teachers  now  exchange  written  text  with  students  on 
paper.  Shifting  this  to  e-mail  produces  at  least  two 
changes  with  profound  results.  First,  students  and 
teachers  can  exchange  the  texts  between  classes,  in- 
stead of  in  class.  Second,  the  student  writing  is  re- 
ceived as  a computer  text  file.  The  first  change  allows 
new  sequences  of  events  in  a course;  the  second  allows 
student  texts  to  be  manipulated  like  any  other  com- 
puter files.  I will  discuss  both  of  these  changes,  and 
then  give  some  references  to  descriptions  of  additional 
uses  of  e-communication  for  language  teaching. 

The  Assignment  Cycle 

Consider  an  English  class  that  meets  once  or  twice  a 
week.  Even  in  a class  that  is  not  focused  on  writing,  a 
teacher  may  well  have  students  write  something  be- 
tween classes  as  homework.  It  might  be  to  reinforce 
what  was  covered  in  class,  to  follow  up  on  a topic,  to 
anticipate  a new  topic,  to  provide  a partial  basis  for  a 
grade,  to  add  a writing  component  to  the  class,  or  sim- 
ply to  have  some  individual  communication  with  stu- 
dents. Whatever  the  reason,  we're  all  familiar  with 
those  wads  of  paper  that  we  periodically  haul  home 
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from  class  and  have  to  do  something  with.  With  the 
papers  exchanged  in  class,  a homework  assignment 
initiates  a sequence  like  the  following: 

Class  1 

Teacher  gives  assignment. 

Interval 

Students  do  assignment. 

Class  2 

Students  give  assignment  to  teacher. 

Interval 

Teacher  reads  assignment  and  provides 
written  feedback  to  student. 

Class  3 

Teacher  returns  assignment. 

Interval 

Students  read  teacher's  feedback. 

Assuming  weekly  classes  and  a link  between  class  ac- 
tivities and  homework  assignments,  at  this  point  stu- 
dents are  reading  feedback  on  an  assignment  related  to 
a class  that  happened  over  two  weeks  earlier.  If  assign- 
ments are  given  weekly,  another  assignment  has  al- 
ready been  completed,  and  a third  has  been  given. 
Student  interest  in  the  assignment  from  Class,  may 
wane. 

With  electronic  text  substituted  for  paper,  and  this 
text  exchanged  by  e-mail,  a sequence  like  this  becomes 
possible: 

Class  1 

Teacher  gives  assignment. 

Interval 

Students  do  assignment. 

Students  send  assignment  to  teacher. 

Teacher  reads  assignment  and  provides 
written  feedback  to  student. 

Teacher  returns  assignment. 

Students  read  teacher's  feedback. 

Class  2 

The  teacher  can  plan  for  Class  2 having  already  had 
two-way  communication  with  students  about  Class  1. 

The  students  have  received  feedback  from  Class  l's 
assignment  before  Class  2 begins.  If  the  sequence  is 
repeated,  there  is  no  overlap;  assignment  one  is  dealt 
with  before  assignment  two  is  given. 

At  first  glance,  this  looks  like  a lot  of  work.  Indeed, 
if  this  kind  of  cycle  is  used  in  a class  that  would  other- 
wise have  no  written  homework,  it  is  a lot  more  work 
for  everyone  involved.  But  if  this  cycle  is  used  to  re- 
place a cycle  of  weekly  homework  on  paper,  it's  no 
more  work  at  all.  With  one  assignment  per  class,  both 
sequences  above  will  result  in  the  same  number  of 
assignments. 

What  does  change  is  that  the  time  frame  in  which  to 
do  the  work  becomes  shorter,  for  both  teachers  and 
students.  Therefore,  it's  very  important  to  anticipate 
how  a particular  class  will  proceed  through  this  cycle, 
and  to  plan  a schedule  that  is  fair  to  both  teacher  and 


students.  Here's  an  example  that  shows  some  of  the 
considerations  in  scheduling  these  mailings. 

A Case  Study 

I have  a university  class  that  meets  on  Monday  morn- 
ings. I know  that  all  of  the  students  have  e-mail  access 
on  campus,  and  some  have  it  at  home.  I know  that  my 
class  is  the  first  class  they  have  on  Monday  morning. 
Every  week  we  go  through  this  cycle. 

Monday  morning.  Class.  Homework  assigned. 
Homework  must  be  done  and  e-mailed  to  me  by 
Thursday  at  7:00  PM. 

Thursday  evening  I go  through  all  of  the  home- 
work, react  to  it,  and  return  it. 

On  Friday  the  students  download  and  read  my 
feedback.  There  may  be  something  in  it  to  be  done 
before  the  next  class. 

The  students  mail  to  me  by  Thursday  evening,  and  I 
mail  to  them,  as  a group,  later  Thursday  evening. 

These  times  have  been  chosen  considering  my  situa- 
tion and  that  of  my  students.  I want  them  to  be  able  to 
read  and  perhaps  print  my  messages  before  class; 
therefore,  the  replies  must  be  available  for  download 
on  Friday.  It  is  an  imposition  to  ask  them  to  submit  the 
homework  earlier  than  they  are  used  to,  so  I set  the 
deadline  as  late  as  possible,  that  is,  Thursday  evening.  I 
have  a commitment  to  deal  with  homework  for  this 
class  on  Thursday  evenings. 

Since  the  schedule  is  tighter,  it's  important  to  set  an 
exact  time  as  a deadline.  Students  won't  always  meet 
it,  but  it  establishes  a limit  on  the  teacher's  responsibil- 
ity to  respond  on  time.  I know  that  anytime  after  7:00 
on  Thursday  I can  go  through  and  respond  to  the  mes- 
sages in  my  computer,  and  when  I'm  finished,  I've 
fulfilled  my  responsibility  to  the  students  who  have 
met  the  deadline. 

Most  e-mail  programs  have  a "reply"  function.  This 
function  automatically  sends  your  reply  to  the  address 
that  it  was  sent  from.  This  greatly  facilitates  sending 
mail  back  to  the  students  who  sent  it,  as  long  as  they 
sent  it  from  their  own  e-mail  account.  Advise  the  stu- 
dents that  you  will  use  this  reply  function  to  respond 
to  homework,  and  that  they  should  send  the  home- 
work from  the  same  account  that  they  will  use  to 
download  your  reply. 

I have  found  that  most  students  happily  meet  my 
requests  (to  send  by  a deadline,  to  send  from  their  own 
account,  to  download  replies  before  class)  as  long  as  I 
reliably  do  my  part  (devise  a reasonable  schedule,  re- 
spond individually,  respond  on  time).  The  inconve- 
nience of  the  shorter  time  frame  is  balanced  by  the 
positive  aspects  of  e-mail  usage. 

The  first  class 

Like  a chain  and  its  links,  a network  is  only  as  useful 
as  it  is  to  its  least  proficient  user.  To  start  getting  the 
benefits  of  e-mail,  both  teachers  and  students  need 
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reliable,  consistent,  and  easy  access.  Even  for  new 
users,  the  process  should  become  transparent,  so  that 
the  learners'  effort  remains  focused  on  communica- 
tion, not  technology.  Unless  you  want  the  class  to  fo- 
cus on  using  the  Internet  (and  you  may),  get 
communication  established  quickly  and  then  just  use 
it.  Here  are  some  tips  for  starting  out. 

Start  in  the  first  class  with  a hand-out 
Determine  the  capabilities  of  the  students  before  the 
term  begins.  If  they  have  access,  prepare  a hand-out 
with  your  address,  a few  questions,  and  a deadline. 
Verify  that  the  deadline  will  allow  the  students  to 
download  and  print  your  reply  before  the  next  class, 
and  adjust  the  deadline  if  necessary.  Explain  when  the 
reply  will  be  sent,  and  ask  them  to  download  it. 

Don't  collect  e-mail  addresses  from  your  students 
A single  mistaken  character  will  invalidate  an  address, 
so  the  chances  of  collecting  and  typing  a number  of 
addresses  without  errors  is  slim.  Give  them  your  ad- 
dress, and  make  sure  it's  correct.  You  will  receive  their 
addresses  when  they  send  you  a message,  and  the  ad- 
dresses will  be  accurate.  Inform  the  students  that  you 
will  reply  to  the  address  that  they  send  from.  If  you 
only  reply  using  the  reply  function,  you  will  never 
have  to  type  an  e-mail  address. 

Send  a timely  reply  with  an  activity 
Make  sure  that  you  keep  your  end  of  the  bargain  by 
replying  to  the  students  who  meet  the  deadline.  Send 
some  questions,  or  a simple  exercise,  as  part  of  the  reply. 
Ask  them  to  print  the  reply,  do  the  activity,  and  bring  it 
to  class.  This  will  let  you  know  who  has  gotten  the  reply. 
Use  the  activity  in  your  reply  as  the  start  of  the  second 
class.  Even  if  it  just  lasts  five  minutes,  it  will  let  the  stu- 
dents who  didn't  complete  the  cycle  (and  there  will  be 
some)  know  that  it's  an  important  part  of  the  class,  and 
should  motivate  them  to  establish  communication. 

Responding 

The  second  change  noted  above  is  that  the  student 
writings  are  received  as  text  files.  "Text"  in  a computer 
context  has  a special  meaning,  sometimes  referred  to  as 
"ASCII  text"  or  "plain  text."  This  kind  of  text  is  cross- 
platform, meaning  that  any  computer  and  many  differ- 
ent programs  can  use  it.  Of  course,  it  can  be  copied  and 
modified.  Many  ideas  below  take  advantage  of  the 
flexibility  with  which  electronic  text  can  be  manipu- 
lated. Here  are  some  suggestions  to  get  you  started 
responding  to  your  students'  e-mail. 

The  most  important  thing  is  to  communicate  with 
the  students.  Comment  on  their  ideas.  Give  your  own 
opinions.  Students  want  opportunities  to  communicate 
and  will  often  send  messages  beyond  what's  assigned. 

Send  some  questions.  If  you  want  to  be  sure  that  the 
students  think  about  the  questions  before  class,  type 
each  question  on  a separate  line,  with  three  or  four 
blank  lines  between  them.  Ask  the  student  to  print  the 
messaee,  write  the  answers,  and  bring  it  to  class.  I 
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don't  collect  these  pages,  but  use  the  questions  I sent 
as  a basis  for  conversation  in  class.  Sometimes  I send 
all  the  students  the  same  questions,  sometimes  differ- 
ent ones. 

If  correct  structure  is  a concern,  here's  an  editing 
technique.  Copy  the  student's  submission  twice.  Make 
an  obvious  division  between  them,  such  as  a row  of 
asterisks.  Correct  the  errors  in  the  second  copy  and 
send  both  as  your  reply.  Instruct  the  student  to  print 
the  message,  compare  the  two  versions,  and  mark  the 
changes  with  a highlighter.  The  changes  can  be  dis- 
cussed in  class. 

Another  way  to  create  an  exercise  from  a student's 
own  work  is  to  make  a cloze  exercise.  Copy  the  sub- 
mission twice,  as  above.  In  the  second  copy,  substitute 
blank  lines  for  some  of  the  errors.  Make  sure  to  double- 
space  the  cloze  paragraph.  Send  this  back  to  the  stu- 
dent and  request  that  it  be  printed  and  that  the  blanks 
be  filled  in. 

Like  a cloze  activity,  almost  anything  that  can  be 
typed  as  a handout  can  be  formatted  in  electronic  text 
and  sent  by  e-mail.  The  copy  and  paste  functions  en- 
able you  to  send  the  same  thing  to  each  student.  I like 
to  send  role  plays,  so  students  have  time  to  read  them 
before  class. 


A network  is  only  as  useful  as  it  is  to 
its  least  proficient  user. 


After  a role  play,  have  the  students  send  a report  of 
what  happened.  Be  sure  to  ask  them  to  include  the 
name  of  their  partner.  You  can  compare  the  reports  of 
pairs  and  send  each  the  ideas  of  the  other. 

If  you  assign  a problem  with  an  "official"  answer, 
such  as  a "Dear  Abby"  letter  from  the  newspaper,  you 
can  type  out  the  official  answer,  once,  and  paste  it  into 
your  replies.  If  the  students  have  interesting  and  var- 
ied opinions  about  a topic,  compile  all  of  the  re- 
sponses into  a single  file  and  send  that  file  to  each 
student.  Everyone  gets  to  read  the  opinions  of  every- 
one else. 

When  using  the  paste  function  to  send  the  same  thing 
to  the  whole  class,  remember  that  just  because  part  of 
the  message  is  a "form  letter,"  that  doesn't  mean  it  can't 
be  personalized.  Perhaps  the  most  efficient  way  to  reply 
to  a class  is  to  have  a text  that  you  paste  into  each  reply. 
Then  add  to  it  or  alter  it  for  each  student. 

A dialog  journal  works  better  through  e-mail  than 
on  paper,  since  there's  no  period  when  the  student  is 
deprived  of  the  journal  while  the  teacher  reads  it  and 
responds.  Wang  (1996)  found  that  students  using  e- 
mail  communication  asked  more  questions,  used 
more  language  functions,  and  wrote  more  spontane- 
ously than  did  students  using  paper  for  a dialog  jour- 
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Basic  Reading  Power  / Reading  Power  / More  Reading  Power 


Beginner  - Intermediate 
level. 


i Reading  skills  approach, 

> Reading  Faster,  Reading  for 
Pleasure,  Comprehension, 
Thinking  Skills. 


1 - 3 


@ Intermediate  - Advanced  level. 

© High-interest  articles. 

® Prediction,  skim/scan,  main  idea, 
vocab  expansion  and  discussion 
activities. 


*Please  send  me  an  inspection  copy  of 


to  consider  for  class  adoptions. 


Name  : Mr/Ms School  Name  : 

Address : Home  Q School  Q 

Tel  : Home  Q School  Q. No.  of  students  you  teach  : . 

Title  in  use  : 


ERLd 


Longman  Japan  K.K. 

1-13-19  Sekiguchi,  Bunkyo-ku,  Tokyo  1 1 2 
Tel:  03-3266-0404 
Fax:  03-3266-0326 


CALL:  Bauman 


nal.  Deal  (1995)  reports  that  electronic  journals  better 
aided  students  in  synthesizing  their  learning  and 
teachers  in  understanding  students'  concerns. 

Sample  e-mail  responses  to  students  illustrating  the 
options  described  in  the  "Responding"  section  above 
can  be  found  at  <http://plaza3.mbn.or.jp/~bauman/ 
ho.htmlx 

Other  Uses  of  E-mail 

Teachers  have  also  used  e-mail  in  the  ways  sketched 
below.  These  methods  require  more  than  the  basic 
student-teacher  text  exchange  described  in  this  article. 

One  of  the  most  popular  uses  of  e-mail  is  for  penpal 
communication  between  students,  sometimes  referred 
to  as  keypals.  Students  can  be  paired  with  other  stu- 
dents in  the  same  class,  or  with  someone  anywhere  in 
the  world.  See  Warschauer  (1995,  47-50)  for  a general 
discussion  and  some  on-line  resources  for  finding  part- 
ners for  your  students.  Warschauer  (1995, 107-129) 
contains  five  articles  describing  keypal  projects.  Robb 
and  Tillyer(1993)  also  describes  a keypal  project,  with  a 
good  description  of  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  setting  one 
up.  Shiozawa,  Imamura,  Briss,  & Ozeki  (1996)  describe 
three  keypal  projects  recently  done  in  Japan. 

More  ways  of  facilitating  e-communication  between 
students  in  a single  class  are  described  in  Allan  (1995) 
and  Warschauer  (1995,  Part  1).  Students  can  simply 
send  mail  to  each  other,  or  different  kinds  of  e-com- 
munications can  be  brought  in,  such  as  a mailing  list, 
a newsgroup,  or  a Word  Wide  Web  homepage. 

Bowers  and  Werner  (1997)  describe  a 
way  to  use  HTML  and  a WWW  browser 
to  respond  to  a student's  writing,  while 
Holmes  (1996)  describes  some  tech- 
niques using  Microsoft  Word  or 
WordPerfect.  Both  of  these  editing  tech- 
niques require  the  student  text  to  be  in 
electronic  form,  and,  for  both,  electronic 
submission  and  return  of  the  assign- 
ments are  possible. 

Goodwin,  Hamrick,  and  Stewart 
(1993)  describe  an  English  course  for 
learners  preparing  to  study  English  in 
the  United  States.  The  students  were  able  to  begin 
study  with  their  U.  S.  teachers  while  still  in  their  own 
countries. 

Rainey  (1996)  describes  using  e-mail,  as  well  as  other 
communication  technology,  in  a business  communica- 
tion course. 

Conrad  and  Rautenhaus  (1994)  took  advantage  of 
the  fact  that  regular  e-mail  usage  quickly  results  in  a 
large  amount  of  student-produced,  computer  readable 
text.  They  describe  using  a concordance  program  with 
students.  The  teacher  guides  the  students  in  looking 
for  regularities  in  the  language  and  deducing  the  un- 
derlying rules.  The  authors  also  use  the  concordancer 
to  compare  the  language  in  the  e-mail  messages  with 
language  in  an  English  textbook  corpus,  finding  some 
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interesting  discrepancies,  mostly  related  to  the  greater 
informality  of  the  language  used  in  e-mail.  Wang 
(1996)  is  another  good  example  of  research  based  on 
analysis  of  student  e-mail. 

Some  Final  Thoughts 

E-mail  is  still  a new  technology.  In  Japan,  e-mail  access 
is  just  now  becoming  common  in  universities.  For  the 
next  few  years,  teachers  who  use  it  will  likely  see 
heightened  student  interest  due  to  the  inherent  novelty 
of  anything  new. 

In  the  long  term,  its  effects  on  the  ESL/EFL  field  are 
hard  to  predict.  Students  who  are  in  high  schools  and 
universities  now  will  spend  most  of  their  adult  lives  in 
a world  of  fast,  cheap,  easy-to-use  electronic  communi- 
cation. If  they  use  English  at  all,  e-mail  will  surely  be 
part  of  their  experience,  perhaps  a large  part.  Early 
research  seems  to  indicate  that  both  native  and  non- 
native speakers  use  a different  kind  of  English  in  e- 
mail,  a register  different  from  written  and  spoken 
English,  with  characteristics  of  each.  (Conrad  and 
Rautenhaus,  1994;  Wang,  1996;  Liaw,  1996)  Teachers 
will  have  to  understand  and  deal  with  this  register. 

The  language  that  we  teach  is  adapting  to  accommo- 
date the  Internet,  and,  eventually,  our  teaching  will 
have  to  reflect  this. 
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Community  and  Research 


ays  in  which  the  Internet  can  be  used  for 
teaching  and  learning  are  currently  under 
investigation,  especially  in  distance  learning 
circles.  Many  of  the  available  tools,  such  as  e-mail,  the 
World  Wide  Web  (WWW),  and  newsgroups,  provide  a 
forum  for  the  discussion  and  exchange  of  ideas  in  a 
way  which  is  obviously  adaptable  for  distance  learning 
purposes.  Such  a forum  is,  however,  asynchronous  in 
nature.  Multiple  Object  Oriented  interfaces  (MOOs),  a 
system  by  which  Internet  users  may  converse  and 
"move"  around  a virtual  world,  on  the  other  hand, 
allow  for  more  spontaneous,  synchronous  exchanges, 
thus  facilitating  the  rise  of  virtual  realtime  learning. 

In  an  interMOO  (a  MOO-conducted  interview)  on 
the  use  of  MOOs  in  educating  learners,  Bruckman 
(1996)  pointed  out  "By  providing  a supportive  social 
context  for  the  tools  [that  are  available  in  a MOO],  you 
can  help  to  communicate  the  spirit 
with  which  they  were  designed." 

A MOO's  potential  to  be  another 
learning  tool  has  been  demonstrated 
by,  among  others,  Bauman  (1997), 
Gibbons  (1997),  Harnack  and  Tallis 
(1997),  Higgins  (1997),  Inman  (1997), 
Kirkpatrick  (1996),  Larocque  and 
Faucon  (1997),  McCarty  (1996),  and 
Tyrer  (1997),  who  focus  on  the  how 
of  using  a MOO,  that  is,  the  social, 
political,  and  cultural  aspects  of 
learning  via  a MOO.  This  article 
briefly  examines  MOOs  and  ad- 
vances the  argument  that  language 
educators  who  profess  an  educa- 
tional philosophy  of  constructivism, 
collaboration,  and  community,  and 
who  want  to  further  their  own  pro- 
fessional development  would  be 
well  advised  to  consider  using 
MOOs.  The  current  article  is  a mani- 
festation of  this  educational  philoso- 
phy, having  been  coedited  and 
co-revised  by  the  authors  and  their 
collaborators,  both  native  and  non-native  English  speak- 
ers (NS  & NNS)  in  several  sessions  on  SchMOOze  (and 
by  e-mail). 
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The  Three  Cos  -A  Teaching  Philosophy 

The  following  three  terms,  all  of  which  begin  with  co, 
describe  our  teaching  philosophy.  We  must  1)  construct 
our  own  knowledge  through  liberal  use  of  our  imagi- 
nation, which,  is  as  Vygotsky  has  noted,  "play  without 
action."  (1978,  p.  93);  2)  collaborate  with  others  on 
projects  that  build  these  bases  of  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding; and  3)  foster  a sense  of  community  with 
these  others  as  an  essential  element  in  creating  a learn- 
ing-centered environment  for  ourselves  and  our  stu- 
dents. Taken  together,  MOO  use  enhances  what  we 
call  our  "3CO"  philosophy. 
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What  is  a MOO? 

Developed  to  enhance  role-playing  games  such  as 
Dungeons  and  Dragons  via  the  Internet,  MOOs  are 
distinct  from  other  popular  real  time  ("live")  telecon- 
ferencing applications:  CHAT  (realtime,  text-based 
conversation),  CUSEEME  (realtime 
videoconferencing),  or  THE  PALACE  (a  graphically 
enhanced  MOO).  The  Neteach-L  session  log  in  Ap- 
pendix A demonstrates  this  difference;  within  a text- 
based  MOO,  virtual  objects  can  be  programmed  and 
employed  in  real  time.  The  use  of  the  virtual  OHP 
object,  as  illustrated  in  the  log  (lines  10  & 18),  is  nei- 
ther possible  in  a simple  CHAT  program,  nor  techno- 
logically feasible  in  CUSEEME.  THE  PALACE'S  "gee 
whiz"  graphical  interface  is  well  beyond  the  technical 
ability  of  most  classrooms  in  Japan  as  of  this  writing. 
In  short,  many  educational  MOOs  simulate  and  repli- 
cate today's  existing  classrooms,  allowing  access  to 
NS  and  NNS  participants  worldwide  at  very  low  cost. 

Milking  the  MOO  Cow 

Essentially,  a MOO  is  a database  of  information  re- 
sponding in  real  time  to  commands  entered  by  a user  (or 
player)  accessing  the  server  on  which  the  MOO  resides. 
The  user  needs  certain  skills  in  order  to  use  a MOO  com- 
petently. These  may  be  a challenge  for  most  teachers  and 
learners  who  are  not  from  computer-based  backgrounds. 
The  effort  to  overcome  any  difficulties,  however,  is  the 
first  example  of  using  MOOs  for  3CO,  as  the  new  user 
can  almost  always  get  help  from  more  experienced 
"MOOers"  about  how  to  employ  the  more  essential 
commands  (see  Appendix  B).  With  patience  and  prac- 
tice, the  MOO's  possibilities  reveal  themselves,  and  its 
usefulness  as  a tool  to  promote  learning  and  knowledge- 
building becomes  more  apparent. 

Chewing  the  Cud 

As  users  begin  to  MOO,  many  notice  that  "chatting" 
seems  to  be  the  only  available  activity.  However,  most 
MOOs  have  their  own  purpose  and  focus.  While 
many  do  exist  simply  for  socializing  and  playing 
games,  educational  MOOs,  such  as  SchMOOze  Uni- 
versity, offer  a variety  of  learning  activities  and 
projects  that  move  well  beyond  this.  For  example, 
SchMOOze  University  comprises  a virtual  campus, 
complete  with  classrooms  and  self-study  tutorials, 
dormitories,  libraries,  a grafitti  wall,  a games  room, 
and  much  more.  All  these  features  were  designed  and 
programmed  by  the  "residents"  of  the  MOO. 


Co-Co-Cock-a-doodle-DOing 

MOOs  embody  elements  of  constructivism,  an  educa- 
tional movement  spearheaded  by — amongst  others — 
members  of  the  MIT  Media  Lab's  Epistemology  and 
Learning  Group  (and  MOO)  including  Papert  and 
Resnick,  and  based  on  the  work  of  educational  psy- 
chologist Vygotsky,  as  well  as  Piaget  and  the  educa- 
tional philosopher,  Dewey. 


In  its  simplest  terms,  constructivism  advocates,  as  a 
1995  summary  of  Piaget's  ideas  states,  ".  . . under- 
standing is  built  up  step  by  step  through  active  in- 
volvement" ("Classroom  Compass/'  1995).  Resnick 
(1996),  suggests  that  project  work  is  one  of  the  more 
ubiquitous  forms  of  building  understanding  of  math- 
ematical principles,  and  Papert  (1980, 1993,  1996) 
points  to  children's  learning  to  program  computer 
games  as  an  alternative  way  of  successfully  mastering 
practical  mathematics.  While  MOO  participants 
mostly  chat,  there  are  still  untapped  possiblities  for 
creating  a learning-centered  environment  through 
creation  of  projects.  (See  below  for  examples.) 

The  second  co  is  collaboration.  In  general,  MOOs  are 
built  up  over  time,  mainly  through  the  sharing  of 
knowledge  and  the  constant  planned  and  unplanned 
activities  that  take  place  between  MOO  users. 
SchMOOze  University  has,  for  example,  treasure  hunt 
and  grammar  maze  activities  for  students.  The  games 
room  contains  online  versions  of  Boggle,  Scrabble, 
Hangman,  and  Yahtzee,  all  of  which  were  pro- 
grammed collaboratively  by  the  "Wizards"  (MOO 
administrators)  and  players.  Each  of  schMOOze 
University's  dormitory  rooms  contains  the  personal 
touch  of  its  "owner,"  but  almost  every  owner  has 
sought  help  from  others  to  program  the  entry  and  exit 
messages  to  rooms.  Messages  are  automatically  gener- 
ated as  players  move  through  virtual  space.  This  seek- 
ing and  giving  of  help  leads  naturally  to  the  third  co: 
community. 

By  their  very  nature,  MOOs  are  developing 
microcommunities,  with  distinct  cultures  and  social 
policies.  A visit  to  SchMOOze  University  is  unlike  a 
visit  to  DaMOO,  which  is  unlike  a visit  to  Diversity 
University  MOO,  and  so  on  through  the  many  hun- 
dreds of  MOOs  that  currently  exist.  Each  MOO  has  an 
administration,  a distinct  definition  of  acceptable  be- 
havior, and  a distinct  chance  to  change  one's  persona. 
In  our  opinion,  this  is  the  most  undervalued  aspect  of 
most  MOOs,  since,  in  the  final  analysis,  MOOs  are 
made  by  the  people  who  "inhabit"  the  virtual  space. 
The  stated  philosophy  of  SchMOOze  is  that  it  is  a 
place  for  "Learning  English,  meeting  friends,  and 
cross-cultural  communication." 

It  is  worth  elaborating  other  potentials  because 
MOOs  are  different  from  chatting  and  real  world 
classrooms  in  several  ways.  They  are  disinhibiting  by 
their  relative  anonymity.  There  is  no  phonetic  diffi- 
culty disturbing  the  communication.  There  is  a real 
possibility  to  interact  "naturally"  with  native  speak- 
ers— comMOOnication  is  real,  despite  the  virtual  in- 
terlocutors, whereas  the  target  language  interaction  in 
a classroom  is  very  often  unreal,  despite  the  real  inter- 
locutors. Perhaps  most  importantly,  though,  is  that 
the  target  language  switches  focus  within  any 
MOOing  activity:  language  is  no  longer  a goal  but  an 
instrument  to  pursue  other  (real)  goals ; integrating  into 
the  MOO's  Community  is  socializing  in  the  target 
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language,  one  of  the  highest  ranking  activities  in  for- 
eign language  learning. 

Is  MOOing  a Sacred  Cow? 

In  order  to  examine  some  issues  that  instructors  will 
need  to  address  while  engaged  in  MOOing,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  look  at  some  of  its  less  desirable  aspects. 

Apart  from  the  obvious  need  for  reasonable  typing 
skills,  players'  linguistic  competence  strongly  influences 
the  quality  of  MOO  communication.  Those  who  lack 
communicative  or  lexical  competence  may  find  them- 
selves excluded  from  much  of  the  online  interchange. 
Indeed,  even  advanced  learners  may,  on  occasion,  be 
unable  to  follow  exchanges  between  native  speakers. 

Further,  there  is  the  sociolinguistics  of  MOOing  to 
consider.  Text-based  MOO  communications  lack  non- 
verbal cues,  such  as  facial  expressions  and  body  lan- 
guage, thus  making  the  discourse  more  challenging 
for  the  language  learner.  One  command,  emote  (see 
Appendix  A,  Log,  Lines  8,  12,  41,  43,  44),  attempts  to 
bridge  this  gap,  though  its  use  is  entirely  dependent 
on  the  players. 

Examples  of  3CO  MOO  Projects 

Two  MOO  projects  illustrate  the  kind  of  3CO  work 
suitable  for  instructors  new  to  MOOing.  The  planning 
and  construction  of  a virtual  bar,  subsequently  dubbed 
MOOrrey's  at  SchMOOze  University,  and  the  Teaching 
in  the  Community  College's  Conferences  (TCC)  at 
DaMOO,  bear  further  investigation. 

MOOrrey's 

This  project  was  the  brainchild  of  a 22  year-old 
Swede,  "Jarek,"  at  SchMOOze,  working  mainly  with 
"Markus"  (one  of  the  authors  of  this  paper)  and  the 
support  of  several  colleagues.  The  two  met  regularly 


The  MOO- based  TCC  had  two  distinct 
advantages  over  a "real"  conference: 
Every  session  could  be  recorded  for 
posterity,  and  it  was  also  possible  for 
proficient  MOOers  to  attend  and  par- 
ticipate in  up  to  three  different  sessions 

at  the  same  time. 


on  the  MOO,  discussing  ways  to  program  some  of  the 
various  aspects  of  MOOrrey's,  a virtual  bar.  They  col- 
laborated with  each  other  for  more  than  75  MOO- 
based  hours  in  total,  and  with  other  players,  both 
native  and  non-native  English  speakers,  to  encode 
MOOrrey's  behaviors,  including  room  descriptions, 
food,  drink,  and  song  selections. 

o 


In  its  entirety,  MOOrrey's  consists  of  three  rooms 
for  socializing  including  the  bar,  restaurant,  and 
dance  floor,  two  restrooms,  and  four  "bots"  (a  waiter, 
bouncer,  bartender,  and  DJ),  virtual  beings  who  react 
to  simple  commands  (shown  when  a user  types: 

HELP  HERE).  For  example,  Manuel  will  take  your 
virtual  order  and  serve  you  from  the  menu,  Kumiko  is 
quick  to  eject  unruly  or  drunken  patrons,  Iona  will 
either  mix  you  a drink  or  learn  to  make  one  for  you, 
and  Youssou  can  play  any  song  you  may  request. 

You  can  read  room  and  bot  descriptions,  as  well  as  the 
food  and  drink  menus,  and  order  virtual  food  and  drink 
such  as  burgers,  fries,  and  cola.  MOOrrey's  is  learner- 
customizable  with  players'  favorite  drinks  or  songs. 

"Jarek"  and  "Markus,"  both  nonnative  speakers  of 
English,  recognized  the  complexities  involved  in  antici- 
pating users'  responses,  and  finished  constructing  the 
bar,  which  currently  serves  as  the  focus  of  several 
teachers'  language  activities  on  SchMOOze.  It  is  now 
possible  to  meet  an  EFL/ESL  class  that  has  logged  in 
from  somewhere  in  the  world  and  is  socializing  in 
MOOrrey's.  The  database  of  this  project  continues  to 
expand  through  users'  input. 

Teaching  in  the  Community  College's  Online  Conference 
One  of  the  more  practical  uses  of  MOOs  for  profes- 
sional research  is  to  hold  a conference  entirely  online. 
The  University  of  Hawai'i  sponsors  the  TCC  confer- 
ence, usually  held  in  the  first  week  of  April.  This  year's 
second  conference  was  a three-day  event,  and  regis- 
tered over  1,700  virtual  colleagues  from  over  45  differ- 
ent countries,  with  around  100  logging  in  to  DaMOO 
for  the  realtime  discussions. 

The  MOO-based  TCC  had  two  distinct  advantages 
over  a "real"  conference:  Every  session  could  be  re- 
corded for  posterity,  and  it  was  also  possible  for  profi- 
cient MOOers  to  attend  and  participate  in  up  to  three 
different  sessions  at  the  same  time.  Though  not  for 
everyone,  this  type  of  multitasking  is  obviously  physi- 
cally impossible  at  a real  conference. 

A staff  of  over  30  volunteers  worked  together  to 
fashion  a conference  area,  complete  with  three  confer- 
ence rooms  where  concurrent  sessions  were  held,  an 
abstract  room,  where  abstracts  of  the  66  papers  pre- 
sented were  posted  (the  papers  are  still  available 
online — see  References  and  Appendix  B),  and  several 
meeting  places  for  "quiet  conversations,"  including 
"the  Coconut  Cafe"  (see  Kirkpatrick,  1996;  or  McCarty, 
1996).  They  proofread  all  of  the  papers,  organized  and 
led  temporary  listserve  discussion  lists  as  a supple- 
ment to  the  various  interest  areas  of  the  participants, 
and  helped  less  proficient  MOOers  learn  the  com- 
mands needed  to  participate  fully. 

Online  conferences  also  provide  the  possibility  of  car- 
rying on  several  conversations  at  the  same  time  without 
disrupting  others.  Using  a page  command — the  MOO 
equivalent  of  a whisper — the  proceedings  can  be  dis- 
cussed with  colleagues,  while  at  the  same  time  the  user 
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can  continue  to  participate  in  the  general  discussions. 

Unanswered  Questions 

As  MOOs  continue  to  gain  acceptance  as  another  (lan- 
guage) teaching  and  research  tool,  there  are  many 
questions  worthy  of  further  consideration.  Among  the 
most  pertinent  are: 

• How  do  we  educate  instructors  who  continue  to 
focus  on  the  negative  aspects  of  this  enabling  tech- 
nology? 

® How  can  we  get  over  the  relatively  high  initial 
learning  curve  of  the  technology,  so  that  we  can  get 
down  to  the  business  of  learning  to  learn  and  build- 
ing our  knowledge  base? 

® How  do  we  get  students  to  focus  on  the  content  of 
the  instruction  and  not  on  the  bells  and  whistles  of 
the  technology?  Is  it  possible,  or  even  feasible,  to 
link  teachers  at  different  schools  together  for  3CO 
projects  given  various  school  term  schedules 
around  the  world? 

All  We  are  Saying,  is  Give  MOOs  a Chance 

Bruckman  (1996)  noted:  "the  tremendous  success  of 
these  [MOO]  environments  points  to  the  power  of 
helping  people  to  be  creative  and  actively  involved 
with  technology  . . . people  will  surprise  you  if  you  just 
give  them  a chance." 

As  in  every  new  endeavour,  there  is  undiscovered 
territory  to  explore.  MOOs  bring  this  excitement  to 
teachers  and  learners  in  realtime,  with  real  colleagues 
across  the  globe.  MOOs  are  ideal  tools  to  assist  project- 
focused  work  and  foster  learning-centered  collabora- 
tive associations.  Language  learning  in  particular 
undergoes  a transformation  from  textbook-based,  theo- 
retical learning  about  disparate  elements  of  languages, 
to  immediate,  need-to-communicate-and-use-the-lan- 
guage-to-leam-something  spheres  fostered  by  MOO. 

The  authors  believe  that  this  is  the  future  of  lan- 
guage learning  and  look  forward  to  additional  research 
in  this  area  to  bear  out  the  assumptions  that  this  article 
has  expressed. 
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Appendix  A 

Log  of  online  CGI  Tutorial  at 
SchMOOze  University — NETEACH-L  Session 

The  following  is  an  abridged  excerpt  from  an  online  pre- 
sentation given  by  the  authors  (Davies  and  Weininger)  to 
colleagues  discussing  the  benefits  and  drawbacks  of  us- 
ing the  World  Wide  Web  in  their  language  teaching. 
Though  at  times  the  give  and  take  of  this  entire  session 
had  its  participants'  clarifying  information  and  discuss- 
ing problems  and  desires,  as  in  a "real  life"  [RL]  ex- 
change, there  was  a major  difference;  while  the  RL 
locations  of  the  two  presenters  and  the  members  of  the 
group  were  geographically  widely  distributed  - 
"Markus"  was  in  Brazil,  "Godzilla"  (Larry)  in  Japan, 
"Gregor"  in  the  U.S.,  "Mike"  in  Korea,  "Pete"  in  Greece, 
"Chrissy"  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  "Francesco"  in 
Italy — they  were  all  in  the  same  virtual  space  at  the  same 
time.  This  points  to  the  extraordinary  times  we  are  living 
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in,  since  this  Neteach  session  occurred  in  real  time  at 
SchMOOze  University. 

Transcript  - Line  numbering  has  been  added  for  easier 
reference  from  the  article.  Line  numbers  do  not  appear  on 
MOOs.  Some  of  the  text  has  been  altered  (using  rounded 
parenthesis)  to  better  illustrate  some  of  the  commands 
available  in  MOOs.  The  text  is  largely  as  is,  that  is,  errors 
appear  as  they  did  online. 

1.  Markus  says,  "Ok,  our  subject  today  is  CGI  use  for 
Language  Learning  sites." 

2.  Gregor  [to  Markus]:  Would  you  like  us  to  have  your 
webpage  open  now? 

3.  Markus  says,  "Yes  that  can  help" 

4.  Godzilla  says,  "Does  everyone  here  have  WWW  capa- 
bility?" 

5.  Markus  says,  "Let  me  show  you  first  the  program  for 
today" 

6.  Mike  [Guest]  says,  "Which  webpage?" 

7.  Godzilla  says,  "If  so,  it  would  help  to  look  at  our  page 
in  your  browsers  now." 

8.  Francesco  nods. 

9.  Markus  is  going  to  show  something  new  on  the  (OHP) 
screen  . . . 

10.  On  the  screen  you  see  . . . 


NETEACH  session  CCt  (Common  Gateway  Interface) 


1 - INDEX  OF  TRANSPARENCIES 

2 - Welcome  to  this  NETEACH  - Session 

3 - Introductions  :-) 

4 - What  is  CCI  (Common  Gateway  Interface)? 

5 - What  is  it  good  for? 

6 - How  can  I start?  (examples) 

7 - Comments  or  questions? 

8 - Reminder  ;-) 


For  today’s  NETEACH  session  you  should  look  simulta- 
neously at  this  URL: 

http://halley.yadata.com.br/schMOOze/neteach/ 


11.  Markus  says,  "we  suggest  that  you  open  the  indicated 
page  in  your  browser  but  come  back  here  and  only 
switch  to  the  browser  when  we  discuss  some  detail 
there" 

12.  Gregor  (looks)  all  set. 

13.  Francesco  says,  "already  done,  looks  fine" 

14.  Markus  [to  all]:  can  you  please  tell  me  if  you  have  the 
page  open  in  your  browsers? 

15.  Mike  [Guest]  says,  "yes" 

16.  Markus  says,  "Ok  I think  we  can  move  to  the  first 
point:  What  are  CGI  scripts  . . 

17.  Markus  is  going  to  show  something  new  on  the  screen 

18.  On  the  screen  you  see  . . . 


What  is  CGI  (Common  Gateway  Interface)? 


. . . CCI  scripts  are  programs  that  are  running  on  a web- 
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server,  processing  input  users  of  a site'  send  to  the 
server  from  a page. 

CGIs  generate  specific  output  events,  according  to  the 
users  input. 

Simple  examples  are  ‘guestbooks’,  where  users  can  eas- 
ily create  their  own  messages  on  a page  that  is  edited 
automatically  and  instantly  by  the  CCI  script. 


19.  Markus  says,  "Do  you  have  any  questions,  doubts  or 
comments  about  that?" 

20.  Godzilla  says,  "Or  about  anything  you've  seen  on  the 
page?" 

21.  Gregor  says,  "No  doubts  at  all.  :o)  I may  be  deluded, 
but  I think  I've  been  missing  out  on  something  not- 
too-difficult  by  not  getting  started  with  CGI  earlier." 

22.  Mike  [Guest]  says,  "I  need  some  way  to  introduce  my 
students  to  the  computer,  this  may  be  too  ad- 
vanced . . 

23.  Markus  [to  Gregor]:  hmm  I started  not  long  ago  too  . . . 

24.  Markus  [to  Mike  [Guest]]:  not  at  all . . . because  CGI 
can  help  you  making  their  first  contacts  easier  . . . 

25.  Gregor  [to  Mike  [Guest]]:  Maybe  so,  but  check  it 

out . . . this  could  give  you  ideas  to  use  later  when  you 
feel  more  adept  with  using  the  web  with  your  stu- 
dents. 

26.  Mike  [Guest]  says,  "ok  ok  you  talked  me  into  it" 

27.  Markus  [to  Mike  [Guest]]:  for  instance  CGIs  can  help 
you  to  let  them  put  stuff  on  the  web  even  knowing 
little  about  computers. 

28.  Godzilla  says,  "If  you  look  at  our  page  you  will  see 
several  forms  . . ." 

29.  Gregor  [to  Godzilla]:  Click  on  "examples?" 

30.  Godzilla  says,  "For  instance,  the  COFFEE  form  . . ." 

31.  Godzilla  says,  "Student's  (such  as  Mike's)  only  need  to 
fill  in  the  information  asked  on  the  form." 

32.  pete  [Guest]  says,  "I  like  anything  that  will  save  me 
time." 

33.  Godzilla  says,  "Please  try  it  out." 

34.  Markus  [to  pete  [Guest]]:  I desperately  need  anything 
that  saves  me  time  ...  By  now  I can't  edit  any  stu- 
dents' or  teachers'  web  pages  myself  any  more  . . . and 
they  don't  know  how  to  do  this  . . . CGI  is  an  interme- 
diate solution  for  this  problem  ...  I set  it  up  but  they 
do  their  pages  late  . . . 

35.  Godzilla  [to  Gregor]:  Yes,  Gregor  the  example  we  have 
is  this  coffee  form.  Please  everyone,  order  coffee 
through  the  form.  It's  ok  to  experiment  with  different 
combinations,  too  . . . 

36.  Markus  says,  "If  you  have  any  questions,  just  go 
ahead,  please" 

37.  Chrissy  [Guest]  says,  "I  want  a coffe,  but  order  it  in  the 
form  of  "later".  Nothing  happens.  The  button  "order 
now"  is  OK.  Is  this  the  normal  reaction?" 

38.  Markus  [to  Chrissy  [Guest]]:  Sure! 

39.  Chrissy  [Guest]  [to  Markus]:  Thanks 

40.  Markus  [to  Chrissy  [Guest]]:  . . . order  later  resets  the 
form  :) 

ioo 
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41.  pete  [Guest]  needs  extra  sugar  in  his  coffee. 

42.  Godzilla  says,  "Any  other  questions  or  comments  so 
far?" 

43.  Godzilla  peeps  around  expectantly. 

44.  Markus  looks  at  his  watch. 

45.  Markus  says,  "I  am  afraid  we  are  out  of  time  for  today 

Appendix  B 

Most  Basic  MOO  commands  - A glossary 
note:  "xxxx"  refers  to  the  first  four  letters  of  a player's  name. 

emote  - When  you  want  to  give  a non-verbal  cue,  type  this 
first  then  the  cue.  eg.  <emote  smiles. > will  have  the 
server  return  "Godzilla  smiles." 

knock  xxxx  - Netiquette  dicates  that  you  should  knock  on 
the  door  of  a player's  private  space  before  joining 
them.  You  must  also  wait  for  them  to  permit  you  to 
enter. 

help  - If  you  are  stuck  at  any  time  in  the  MOO,  either  page 
someone  or  use  this  command. 

look  <object>  - Helps  you  to  view  various  objects  and 
players  on  the  MOO. 

page  xxxx  - When  you  want  to  whisper  to  someone  in  the 
same  MOO  space,  or  in  another  space  on  the  MOO, 
use  this. 

say  - Type  this  when  you  want  to  say  something,  e.g.  say 
hello  will  have  the  server  return  "Godzilla  says  hello." 

to  xxxx  - When  in  the  room  with  several  people,  you  may 
want  to  direct  a comment  to  one  particular  person. 
Typing  <to  Game  Hi  there!>  will  return  "Godzilla  [to 
Gamera]:  Hi  there!" 

wave  - When  you  leave  a "room",  it  is  protocol  to  wave 
goodbye.  Typing  <wave>  will  return  "Godzilla 
Waves". 

©join  XXXX  - When  you  are  in  one  space,  but  wish  to 
quickly  move  to  the  space  of  another  player,  type  this 
command. 

©quit  - When  you  are  finished  with  your  session. 

©who  - When  you  want  to  know  how  many  players  are 
currently  logged  in,  who  they  are  and  where  they  are, 
type  this. 


Galloway  & O'briett,  cont'd  from  p.  9 

Students  are  evaluated  on  task  completion,  as  well 
as  their  ideas  and  expression. 

Activity  #2:  International  Keypals.  This  is  a very  popu- 
lar activity  in  Japan,  especially  in  elective  classes  deal- 
ing with  intercultural  communication.  Typically, 
students  are  given  three  or  four  keypals  with  whom 
they  correspond,  and  discuss  a topic  of  their  choice. 
They're  evaluated  on  an  oral  presentation  based  on 
what  they've  learned  in  their  keypal  correspondence. 

Activity  #3:  Collaborative  web  page  design.  The  joint 
creation  of  a web  page  by  two  classes,  sometimes  in 
different  countries,  is  one  of  the  most  ambitious  and 
rewarding  of  the  CMC  activities  being  used.  Students 
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work  in  pairs  to  create  material  for  the  web  page  and 
get  the  opportunity  to  write  for  a real  audience. 

Discussion 

Evaluating  activities  in  this  way,  it  immediately  be- 
comes clear  where  the  weaknesses  lie.  The  major  prob- 
lems in  the  Newsgroup  activity  are  that  is  not 
interactive  and  is  very  time-consuming  for  the  teacher. 
Both  these  problems  can  be  minimized  by  having  stu- 
dents work  in  pairs  (to  reduce  the  number  of  postings) 
and  by  building  an  interactive  component  into  the 
task.  For  example,  the  class  could  be  divided  into  two 
groups,  one  required  to  respond  to  the  teacher's  ques- 
tion and  one  required  to  read  and  respond  to  the  first 
group's  comments. 

There  are  no  major  problems  in  the  keypal  project, 
but  the  four  question  marks  make  it  clear  that  some 
control  is  necessary  to  avoid  trouble.  The  teacher  must 
think  very  carefully  in  order  to  define  clearly  the  tasks 
that  the  students  are  to  accomplish  in  their  keypal  cor- 
respondence. It  won't  work  if  the  students  are  given 
too  much  freedom  to  explore  any  topic  of  their  choice. 

Although  the  collaborative  web  page  activity  is  po- 
tentially the  most  interesting,  the  high  degree  of  tech- 
nological expertise  required  by  both  teacher  and 
students  makes  it  an  inappropriate  choice  for  a class 
new  to  CMC  projects. 

Conclusion 

CMC  activities  are  a great  resource  in  the  foreign  lan- 
guage classroom  when  they  are  chosen  judiciously. 

The  ideal  CMC  task  which  promotes  interaction  that  is 
both  collaborative  and  cooperative,  involving  negotia- 
tion and  peer  assistance,  offers  students  an  authentic 
context  for  communication  that  is  motivating  and  en- 
courages learning.  We  hope  that  the  guidelines  pro- 
posed here  will  assist  teachers  in  selecting  appropriate 
activities  that  make  optimal  use  of  the  students'  time 
and  the  technology  available. 
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Developing 
Own  CALL 
Software: 
The  Impossible 

Dream? 


xplosive  change  in  computer  technology  is 
bringing  high-quality  program  development 
and  multimedia  resources  within  reach  of  the 
non-professional  personal  computer  user.  Such  re- 
sources invite  the  free  and  extensive  use  of  graphics, 
sound,  animation,  and  video  in  CALL  productions  and 
encourage  even  the  non-specialist  to  think  of  CALL  de- 
velopment. Is  it  really  so  easy,  or  might  one  be  better  off 
using  available  CALL  packages?  A look  at  some  of  the 
skills,  popular  software  tools,  the  development  process, 
and  media  resources  that  are  all  part  of  making  a CALL 
production  suggests  that  such  a project  still  requires 
more  than  a casual  involvement. 
To  focus  this  discussion,  the  term 
"CALL"  will  refer  to  highly  struc- 
tured programs,  rather  than  to  the 
entire  range  of  English  learning 
activities  that  involve  a computer 
in  any  way. 
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Ready-made  CALL  Software 

Hundreds,  perhaps  even  thou- 
sands, of  finished  CALL  packages 
are  available  commercially  from 
many  large  and  small  developers 
and  as  shareware  or  freeware  on 
the  Internet.  Commercial  packages 
include  those  specifically  designed 
for  ESL/EFL  learners  and  others 
intended  for  native-speaker  chil- 
dren but  which  work  well  for  ESL/ 
EFL.  The  CELIA  archive  on  CD- 
ROM  is  a somewhat  uneven  collec- 
tion of  more  than  600  CALL 
packages  and  demonstrations. 

Other  Internet  resources  are  avail- 
able on  the  ever-increasing  num- 
bers of  ELT  web  pages. 

Like  most  teaching  resources, 
CALL  packages  vary  greatly  in 
complexity,  quality,  and  perceived  usefulness.  As  with 
most  teaching  materials,  there  are  many  approaches  to 
a topic  and  even  a well-executed  production  is  unlikely 
to  satisfy  everyone.  Thus,  it  is  a rare  CALL  user  who 
does  not  often  feel  that  a given  piece  of  software  could 
be  improved  many  have  also  felt  the  impulse  to  incor- 
porate their  own — possibly  new — ideas  into  software 
they'd  like  to  design  themselves. 

Adapt  or  Make  Your  Own  Software 

As  with  textbooks,  many  EFL  teachers  feel  that  exist- 
ing CALL  materials  simply  do  not  meet  their  personal 
requirements  closely  enough.  Choosing  instead  to  do 
it  themselves,  some  teachers  embark  on  a journey 
that,  while  perhaps  rewarding,  becomes  a significant 
avocation.  For  those  less  interested  in  a deep  involve- 
ment with  computers,  it  may  be  better  to  be  more  flex- 
ible. Some  CALL  software  is  also  adaptable — for 
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example  allowing  the  relatively  simple  incorporation 
of  user-created  text  and  media — and  may  thus  be  ad- 
equate, if  not  ideal. 

Developer  Skills  and  Resources 

Despite  the  great  improvements  in  computer  hard- 
ware, software,  and  development  technique  over  the 
years,  developing  multimedia  CALL  software  still  re- 
quires a significant  input  of  skills  and  resources.  Such 
skills  include  those  involving  pedagogical  issues  that 
any  good  teacher  needs.  The  use  of  media  suggests 
sensitivity  to  visual  and  aural  design  issues — it  helps 
to  be  an  artist.  Beyond  these  talents,  a reasonable  com- 
fort level  when  confronted  with  the  minutiae  of  pro- 
gramming teaching  points  and  media  into  precise 
sequences  will  be  helpful.  Thus,  because  of  the  broad 
range  of  issues  in  pedagogy,  narration,  media  creation, 
and,  of  course,  programming,  the  individual  developer 
must  function  something  like  a one-person  movie  pro- 
duction studio. 

On  the  other  hand,  unlike  in  the  old  days  of  pro- 
gramming, when  the  developer  had  to  do  everything 
in  such  arcane  general  purpose  computer  languages  as 
Assembler,  BASIC,  or  C,  there  are  now  many  sophisti- 
cated resources  available.  These  include  development 
"front-ends"  that  greatly  simplify  the  coding  task,  and 
vast  libraries  of  ready-made  media  which  can  be  cop- 
ied and  pasted  into  a production  as  is,  thus  tremen- 
dously reducing  the  need  for  original  artwork.  Such 
"clip-art"  libraries  are  available  on  the  Internet  and  in 
CD-ROM  packages. 

The  Production:  Content  and  Logic 

As  the  term  suggests,  "multimedia"  means  an  assem- 
blage of  various  media  tied  together  in  a framework  of 
sequence  and  interaction.  A multimedia  production 
(also  called  a "piece"  or  an  "application")  is  the  collec- 
tion of  media  and  the  processing  framework  that  pre- 
sents the  media  as  needed  and  responds  to  user  input. 
Commonly  used  terms  for  these  two  components  are 
"content"  and  "logic."  The  content  is  tied  together  by 
the  logic  to  make  a coherent  package. 

For  example,  the  content  of  a simple  tutored  drill 
production  might  consist  of: 

a background  screen 

various  buttons — REPEAT,  HELP,  FORWARD, 
BACK,  QUIT,  etc. 
boxes  for  display  and  text  entry 
files  of  drill  item  texts  and  sounds 
a simple  tutor  character  animation  and  associ- 
ated voice  files 
background  music 

sounds  such  as  button  clicks,  clock  ticks,  or 
cheers 

The  logic  would  include: 

getting  in  and  out  of  the  program, 
sequencing  and  displaying  items. 


accepting  user  entries  and  responding  to  them, 
storing  user  data,  and  so  forth. 

Tools  and  Media  Resources 

Each  medium  has  its  own  unique  dimensions,  aesthet- 
ics, tools,  and  techniques.  Fortunately,  the  tools  and 
resources  available  to  the  developer  are  equally  exten- 
sive and  varied.  These  include: 

• Media  tools  for  graphics,  sound,  music,  and  video 
creation 

• Authoring  tools  for  creating  and  combining  logic 
with  content 

• Content  libraries  of  media  "clip-art" 

Media  tools  are  software  packages  used  to  create  and 
manipulate  content  and  save  this  content  into  digital 
files  for  other  programs.  For  example,  a graphics  pack- 
age is  used  to  extract  and  adjust  images  for  size  and 
image  quality,  and  to  add  special  effects.  A video  tool 
can  capture  video  from  tape,  build  sequences  of  video 
frames,  and  insert  transitions,  titles,  and  effects  into  the 
sequences.  All  of  these  tools  can  save  the  results  into 
files  for  use  by  authoring  programs  to  display  content 
in  the  production.  Libraries  of  such  content  files  are 
available  on  the  Internet  and  commercially.  A multi- 
media  production  is  a set  of  such  media  files  activated 
by  the  logic  created  with  the  authoring  program. 

Examples  of  general-purpose  tools  are: 

Media — Freehand,  Photoshop,  Premiere,  SoundEdit, 
Vision 

Authoring — HyperCard,  ToolBook,  Director, 

Authoriuare 

There  is  also  a range  of  tools  available  for  each  me- 
dium, from  these  high-end  professional  packages  to 
less  sophisticated,  but  still  useful  freeware  offerings. 

Many  more  specialized  tools  are  available  for  anima- 
tion, 3D  modeling,  landscape  generation,  and  a multi- 
tude of  other  media  work.  A gradual  rise  in 
sophistication  of  these  tools  eases  the  burden  of  low- 
level  manipulation  on  the  developer.  For  example, 
most  animation  packages  can  generate  fairly  complex 
movement  sequences  of  multipart  objects  after  the  user 
specifies  the  components  of  the  object,  their  movement 
ranges,  and  their  beginning  and  ending  positions. 

The  Internet  itself  is  a new  resource  for  CALL  devel- 
opment. With  advances  in  interactive  Web  technology,  a 
Net-based  production  can  display  locally  created  con- 
tent, link  independently  developed  content,  and  invite 
and  respond  to  user  input.  While  this  power  is  some- 
what constrained  by  current  limits  on  speed  and  capac- 
ity, it  still  offers  a bright  future  for  production  and 
publication.  Other  valuable  Internet  resources  are  the 
various  developer  usergroups  that  provide  a wealth  of 
general  information,  techniques,  and  consultation. 

Thus,  while  the  tasks  of  multimedia  development 
have  increased  greatly,  so  have  the  resources  available 
to  complete  those  tasks.  Unfortunately,  the  complex- 
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ity  of  a tool  also  often  corresponds  to  its  power.  Each 
one  takes  significant  time  to  learn.  Similarly,  the  de- 
velopment time  for  a production  grows  rapidly  with 
its  complexity.  Furthermore,  as  media  become  more 
sophisticated,  it  is  easy  for  even  the  unpracticed  user 
to  perceive  inaccuracies.  While  we  can  now  do  more, 
the  expectation  for  quality  is  also  much  higher. 

Tools  and  Metaphors 

Approaching  a new  software  tool  can  be  a bit  daunting, 
especially  if  it  has  the  reputation  of  being  “industrial 
strength" — a precise  and  powerful  tool  suitable  for  the 
professional.  The  impression  of  impenetrability  is  exag- 
gerated by  the  10cm  wide  boxes  full  of  arcane  documen- 
tation that  such  packages  usually  come  in.  Fortunately, 
there  are  basic  similarities  among  all  software  packages 
that  make  them  easier  to  understand,  and  the  most  fre- 
quently used  functions  can  usually  be  learned  quickly. 

One  set  of  similarities  is  that  most  software  pack- 
ages provide  the  same  basic  file-handling  functions. 
These  include  creating  new  files,  input,  saving  and 
retrieving  files,  importing  other  files,  and  selecting, 
cutting,  copying,  and  pasting  various  bits  within  a 
file.  Whether  the  medium  is  lexical,  visual,  or  aural, 
these  functions  are  the  same,  often  appear  in  the  same 
places  in  menus,  and  use  the  same  command  keys. 

In  addition  to  these  basic  functions,  each  medium 
requires  its  own  unique  manipulations.  For  example,  a 
good  drawing  program  offers  line  and  shape  input, 
curve  smoothing,  a variety  of  coloring  modes,  various 
pen  and  brush  styles  and  sizes,  patterns  for  area  filling, 
and  so  forth.  A photo  processing  program  includes 
such  effects  as  blending,  color  matching  and  shading, 
and  cutting  along  image  edges. 

Most  tools  are  designed  to  realize  a metaphor  ap- 
propriate to  working  with  the  medium  concerned. 

Once  the  tool's  metaphor  is  understood,  the  use  of  the 
tool  usually  becomes  far  more  transparent.  Often,  the 
metaphor  is  just  the  conventional,  pre-computer  envi- 
ronment used  in  working  with  the  medium. 

For  example,  the  almost  universal  word  processor 
metaphor  is  the  page  itself.  The  screen  is  a page  image 
and  one  enters  and  manipulates  text  and  other  objects 
on  this  page.  The  mouse  is  a metaphor  for  the  finger 
which  points  and  selects.  Even  cutting  and  pasting 
come  from  the  pre-computer  days  when  skilled  typists 
used  razor  blades,  tape,  and  white  grease  pencils  in 
their  work.  Incidentally,  early  mainframe  computer- 
based  word  processors  treated  a document  as  a single 
stream  of  text,  into  which  one  put  arcane  commands  to 
get  page  breaks,  typeface  changes,  etc.  There  are  still 
those  who  feel  that  using  a mouse,  requiring  the  re- 
moval of  one's  fingers  from  the  keyboard,  is  unnatural. 

One  of  the  most  widely  used  graphic  tools  is  Adobe 
Photoshop,  an  application  for  sizing,  retouching,  and  add- 
ing effects  to  pictures.  The  metaphor  is,  as  would  be  ex- 
pected, the  photographer's  workspace — light  table, 
enlarger,  cropping  tools,  markers  and  retouching  pens, 
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and  photographic  dyes.  For  someone  familiar  with  this 
workspace,  the  software  is  fairly  intuitive. 

The  most  common  music  creation  metaphors  are 
the  conventional  music  score  and  the  piano  roll.  When 
the  program  is  started,  one  of  these  two  types  of 
screens  appears  and  the  user  either  works  with  con- 
ventional music  notation,  or  with  dots  and  lines  along 
the  piano  roll-type  score.  Similarly,  a video  editor 
usually  looks  like  a film  editor's  cutting  board  upon 
which  sequences  of  video  frames  and  audio  tracks  are 
displayed.  These  can  be  moved  about  and  combined, 
linked  with  various  transitions  such  as  fadeouts,  dis- 
solves, wipes,  and  the  like,  and  titles  can  be  added. 

Of  particular  interest  are  the  production  tools,  be- 
cause the  metaphors  for  these  are  less  clearly  estab- 
lished by  convention.  The  three  most  popular 
packages — HyperCard  (and  its  Wintel  equivalent, 
ToolBook),  Director,  and  Authorivare — use,  respectively, 
the  hypertext,  filmstrip,  and  flowline  metaphors. 

The  hypertext  metaphor  inspires  the  facility  to  link 
items  in  context,  such  as  text  or  parts  of  a picture, 
among  various  files.  By  selecting  or  clicking  on  an 
item,  the  user  jumps  to  the  associated  item  in  the 
linked  file.  Incidentally,  it  is  this  function,  extended  to 
files  on  separate  machines,  that  gives  the  Web  its 
power.  A HyperCard  production  is  a collection  of 
"cards"  called  a "stack"  linked  so  that  when  a user 
clicks  on  a certain  item  on  a given  card,  some  other 
card  pops  into  view.  A card  can  be  a screen  full  of 
various  media  and  so  the  user  can  easily  navigate,  or 
be  navigated,  among  the  content  of  the  program. 

In  the  filmstrip  metaphor,  the  production  elements  lie 
on  a timeline,  on  a kind  of  easel.  The  occurrences  of 
these  elements  can  be  increased  or  reduced  to  adjust 
each  element's  duration  relative  to  the  other  elements  on 
the  timeline.  Many  sequences  of  events  can  be  created 
and  presented  in  any  desired  order  using  a scripting 
language.  In  Director,  the  film  metaphor  extends  even  to 
referring  to  the  content  elements  as  the  "cast." 

The  flowline  resembles  a flowchart  and  icons  on  the 
flowline  represent  events  in  the  flow,  such  as  graph- 
ics, sounds,  video  sequences,  and  so  forth.  Branching 
and  hypertext  links  allow  free  movement  among  the 
elements  in  the  flow.  The  developer  can  also  start  and 
stop  the  production  at  any  point  along  the  flow,  for 
testing  and  debugging,  just  by  clicking  on  the  relevant 
icon.  As  with  the  other  packages,  an  elaborate  script- 
ing language  supports  more  complex  programming. 

Thus,  one  can  get  up  to  speed  with  unfamiliar  soft- 
ware by  confirming  the  basic  file-handling  functions, 
understanding  the  metaphor  of  the  tool  design,  and 
how  the  specifics  of  the  medium  are  handled.  Of 
course,  these  basics  help  in  getting  started;  becoming 
efficient  still  takes  time  and  practice. 

The  Development  Cycle 

As  mentioned  before,  the  production  of  modern  mul- 
timedia CALL  software  can  be  much  like  making  a 
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movie,  including  the  concept,  script,  storyboard — a 
sequence  of  sketches  of  main  events  in  the  produc- 
tion— media  creation,  and  so  forth.  A textbook  ex- 
ample (Luther,  1994,  p.18)  of  the  development  cycle  is: 

Concept — audience;  general  content;  form — game, 
simulation,  tutorial,  etc. 

Design — style,  general  structure  and  flow 

Collection — script,  storyboard 

Assembly — media  development 

Testing — internal  logic  and  external  environments 

Distribution — Website;  publication;  packaging,  etc. 

In  practice,  few  follow  this  plan  faithfully.  Often,  the 
developer  has  an  idea,  makes  some 
rough  planning  outlines,  and  possi- 
bly a rough  storyboard,  and  then 
dives  in.  Some  development  activities 
are  rather  independent  and  can  be 
done  in  parallel.  For  example,  media 
can  be  developed  simultaneously 
with  the  logic  of  the  production. 

While  the  content  is  under  develop- 
ment, simple  screens  or  sounds  can 
be  used  as  place-holders  in  the  pro- 
gram. Thus,  a screen  of  text  labeled, 

"Hawaiian  beach  background"  and  a 
"beep"  might  stand  in  for  a full 
screen  video  and  accompanying  mu- 
sic. 

How  long  does  it  take?  In  one 
Internet  discussion  among  knowledgeable  developers, 
an  estimate  of  400  hours  of  development  for  each  hour 
of  finished  CALL  activity  seemed  acceptable  to  many. 
The  larger  consensus,  however,  was  along  the  lines  of 
"It  takes  as  long  as  it  takes"  and  that  estimates  tend  to 
stray  from  reality,  almost  always  on  the  low  side. 


Using  these  clip-art  resources  is  simply  a matter 
of  copying  from  the  appropriate  library,  or  down- 
loading clips  from  the  Internet  if  they  are  available 
there.  The  selected  clips  are  edited  with  a suitable 
media  tool  to  suit  the  production. 

CALL  Software  Development  as  a Learning  Activity 

A growing  area  of  interest  is  in  CALL  software  de- 
velopment as  a learner  activity.  Projects  include 
cooperative  development  of  online  lexicons  and 
structure  references  and  Q&A  bulletin  boards.  A 
more  structured  activity  at  one  Japanese  college 
involves  teams  of  students  using  an  authoring  pack- 
age to  create  programs  to  teach  specific  language 
points.  Projects  are  used  and 
critiqued  by  other  teams.  This 
activity  is  reported  by  the 
teacher  (D.  Yoshiba,  Shion  Col- 
lege, private  communication)  to 
be  effective  and  popular. 

Conclusion-To  Buy  or  not  to 
Buy? 

CALL  software  development 
involves  design,  technical,  and 
aesthetic  considerations  and  re- 
quires learning  the  complexities 
of  tools  to  create  useful  software. 
Design,  content  creation,  and 
authoring  are  all  significant  tasks 
that  usually  take  a great  deal  of 
time.  For  those  who  do  not  see  themselves  as  becom- 
ing hobbyists  or  more  in  multimedia  development,  it 
may  be  better  to  seek  ready-made  alternatives.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  personal  rewards  of  CALL  devel- 
opment can  be  as  great  as  those  of  almost  any  other 
creative  process. 


Media  Resources 

Content  can  be  created  from  scratch  with  media  tools, 
captured  from  existing  media,  or  acquired  as  ready- 
made files.  Content  can  be  captured  using  scanners, 
sound  recording  software,  photo  slide  digitizers,  still 
and  video  digital  cameras,  and  recording  software. 
Depending  on  the  skill  and  ambition  of  the  developer, 
content  creation  can  be  fairly  straightforward  or  a 
painstaking  artistic  endeavor. 

Cataloged  content  libraries,  usually  available  on  CD- 
ROM,  offer  tens  of  thousands  of  "clip-art"  samples  of 
graphics,  animation,  sound,  music,  and  video  images  for 
use  free  or  with  a small  royalty  payment.  These  libraries 
are  often  categorized  by  style  and  subject  matter,  and 
usually  come  with  a browsing  tool  that  allows  searching 
for  items  by  category  keywords  and  previewing  of 
thumbnail  sketches.  Some  even  include  glossy  paper 
catalogs.  Music  clip  art  includes  simple  music  files  to  be 
used  as  is  or  edited  for  special  effects,  and  MIDI  files  that 
can  be  modified  note  by  note. 
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fcri«fTfcivCV'4  (DT)IISr#fi?.)o 

ttTi't;,  ±m<r> 2 3>trj.-*s-»w-ejs-ffli- 
4£J6(4li,  £?*•*>  7.  &oT. 

1(04  7 Sr  )!!')£'  14 , c*'4  4'CcP)4(4li[4fli)iitt'‘Srt‘<h,(f,  po 

4i4„  Lrfi'L.  i®#<mB(4(>,  ?£<t  LAl4if  A,-CV'40 
4uf,  iS#oiBfiiU4i4, 5fe#-r-<#|ia^?ir-SLrv'4«f*4„ 
-tefl«mi4,  il#(4l:  S>Sr}*Jj8W#»3it4fc»,  &*!U4;f>4 

ti&v'ffiia]»;*40  l^l,  * 
lWf;P*-CWitt#l4,  &«(4*4fflIL£S'IF_L  <Eti£4i,  **1 
e>  Pfl  SE  * ri<3c#  $ tl  tz  t k (4  ft  T & C o fc  <t  W A 4 « f * 4 0 
56-oT.  Pfla.4(<7)#^l4,  fiST‘*4i:®x.4„ 

2.  a 

$«I4,  SAWS*  $ ft  4 C ir^STV'.  CALL  (4ig£-f  4F=1 
SEASr#???L,  -5-n  e>  4 If  ft  i US  % fret  5Ci 

irMLX.  PJia*.IB&«*PS:aWL.  CALL  3£H<0-ffiS£ti!S 
«t4Ci:Srfcf>V'i:t4„  o > fju- ? tfflV'fcDcW— 
p>4t4Fflffl*U0V'-CI4,  b4fCV'4  (fe»Sr# 

w.)o  5£^t,  call  i;«Si-4PflS*S-W<b^i;i-4±r-i4. 
•e-ottfltSr's-AUL,  }tt®$n-cv'4PJiffi,6S-j'PaiSIS:Wca 

ri4ft.  £ M4fgl)  Wt:#gt4i:V'7;/ji£S-jS4C  t frilSj 

r**4t®4.4„  a^-cjat-cii,  it. 

ftW-tei;«-Ltit«$nrt'4  4 onwa *s-«*)^if4  c t 
fre>tei6,  CiLf>OPflffl*Sr  CALL  (4  ST  14  *>£!§&.  4'«4 
7 (4&?f(£;tt.40frSr&WL,  froftMi£;|x-CV'SrV'$:iISr  Id 

j*fr:plf4o  *LT,  -tfKb  5o«F41Iii(fr4rf4  2o<oW««r 
WI4fr(4L,  Affew  CALL  %M W*{g  £16*  t 4 C 1 1 t 4 o 

o 

ERLC 


*ig  ?t« 

SsCttAt 

n . CALL  ICStffcTSMeMi 

1.  o>ea-4>«»«» wc*it5HaA 

3>lL-J  StUffl  lfr»Wfr4SA  § 

4lTV'4#x^  (ft*,  pp.  164-166)  Sri  t464t.  4 0(1 

Sr  4 o 

©(Sffi.au  (virtual  reality)  Wffif#ttl4, 
i:  ^tCK  Sr  ffl  mt  4 Sr  14  b AT-  V'  4 „ 

©fflglJ^C  t i>  Srv\ 

?(U, 

®o>t;a-4'^SALS:»^fl4,  i:  ft  >) 

-x>p'Sr^|nlL 5>S:V'0 
D.TT-14,  Cit^WPaliSA?)5.  CALL  C43V'T  l4|g|^U  t'W  4 
7USTI4i4!:iaA^tL4(0^Sr^WL.  CALL  Cigffit  4 
PnlSASrW  <5^»:-r  4 C 1 1 1 4„ 

2.  CALH;*ltiMSAt  LT«#» 
l)iSffi.a*«{StS1± 

©RHLri4,  mm~i.bKfm±<nu^<r>^mt,  &m~ a 

S:  x^ax—  i/  3 V (situation)  Sr  5e ft  "C l&  $ A 
/;y;ip-y32  (simulation)  *?  o — ;p  • / K (role- 
play)  gJ«CALLffl«C#tSrJtl2L,  Sr  W+ 4 C 

ii:4ot,  CALL  C^(t4P4)S*i: 

T-*47«  AP4]|Bj±«ffif«&Si£T-l4,  A'fg L ffl#  t <T> 

■i  > 9 — 7 9 is  a > (ZfcV'Tif  A4tT  t'4o 
1.4’>p(p—  V3>  (intonation)  Sc  t'WisE'''S)-tt  1L  4 o T , PS 
-1=  (4(£A  4 — a 7 > A Sr  ^ A T V'  4 (Brown,  p.39.  Brown 
& Yule  Sr#M)„ 

2.f*5S60C^WiiSS:.«Sr. 

X?#>f&fc$ixtz%m.i$mitc3  5 a--*- •>  a > t?li St  < . 
Si&fc&HSMUfJfflLT  3 <j.d4r-->3>SrpTort'4 
(Chomsky  Sr#S(()o 

4.ffi  L#W  i Sr  a (eye-contact)  S;  t)? 6> M Sr  "f  4 (fSttiSIS, 
p.26  S-#®)o 

S.S^D.i'pW^Sf,  M A if  4(7'  y — ■ 7 >Y—'J  (body  language) 
^i®«SPSt:4^r#<  <Olf#SrP0¥(Lf£xtV'4  (|B!±Sr# 
S?.)„ 

±IE5ow^JPll4.  L ALScSife>  CALL  U43V'tli^  L tiSflSi 
$4l#S:V'|25$T-*4„  CD-ROM  OP^%tL4  o T , a®<0 
CALL  ffl#iP4l4,  SfBSibLV'liStftSrPft^T#  4 4 7 Kttr>  TK 
40  LAL.  -?-«BStfgl4S)  < ifft®R]®#‘Sct'Or-*-oT,  i 
$U  r«HJ  <0tt#T-LAScV'o  56^  T,  HI^O(t#«AP4)l^± 
W®«(;44^»1  4 •)  414,  •i!#.6«J14SS:4ttl?S:Ot,*4o  A 
MttAMOSait;  4 4 V)  fK  *)  r-li,  SJl-o  SriE-<4  (4  LX *> , 
Ifl#  i:  O AWMftU  4 -o  X « Sr  iSS^it  $ j w i 

SraSc7)?ib,  Srt'<>S)A44t'fflV'rt'4o  L3)'L.  CALL 
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27 


CALL:  Kizuka 


$ti,  ffl#coi£I LA>), 

jfeLTffAftAk'o  tf>x.t:,  % 

mtzm  i a -*--•>  a >izis.ij]Lfct  l rt, 

3U^->  3 X^ijj-tAik'oMEtl,  ii'Bf 

*A0  oji),  riSL^w  rwtj  jS^^a-S'nli-ffi: 
fftliTi,  $ At:-?-<o&At:;fcAirf:, 

AHAAk'J  (ffiffl,  p.  140)  Lk'ote^t:  A A <nv$)i  o ftth 
*>.  CALLffl8cf*Ak'Ai:*ftAffi»fl<)tt#*t|jFLfiAl:  L 
ti,  *iRWt:*B;tl4, 

, H'lattfiiwf 

#£8t-t  AC  L I4T-#  Ak'<OT-&A0 

DWA^ 

®Ci  LTI4,  CALL  AC  4 4 4-  ©it  L T 

ff  < t , **o«S«8life?*  * 35i-^-->3>UJ;^ffi(si 
(AfSt.-ttAofcAfiAo  AM  14,  Slit: ->g>(;j; 
*9.  KlBlL-cffiAfctiltSLO'Ao  cwciiij, 

a»  »gufcit*3SS5<o*jsg-ei4,  tawK^oti,  ^ 
1#|h]±,  KlsiwsiSii-jforif 

fgAfffciVCk'A.  LAL.  CALLffl»m:J:4(iSIJ^a-Cli. 

:t.?&t:<oi?AfflAA</'A;btt-t:'i4A  < , mzmtmmir^ a 
t:i§#'Ak'tt?SAfec.-oTVAo  z<r>&it,  ® K&vxmmr 
A.  AM[B]±«Slit:  J:  A 3 5 *-Y—>  a XT^Si  A0AA0 
Slit:  4 4 35a3t-y3>i;li,  -J-CC 
#*nLf^4AW«-^A»t:a®Loo.  co®is]ft* i L 
tilrt  io4iAff&A<o?£>Ao  $M:ctf>£.l4.  © <0  Point  (>W 
&t:®  t:-3k'-c#SAA0 

3)#cffl<ofS:®j 

®t:cM,'fti,  miJ^SAttLJftfc'toftAl:,  ttem#t:^H 
^cogMUSAA  AttcO#£t:AA0  *£AS»mB« J:  ->  A® 
SSA«£-CI4A  < t <>,  ScM^mcWtS^w^ffljtt^KFnlro* 
Lrwffftr-|?-^ori/'-6y-xii,  4<jL<o4iA0  ^t: 
fflgwa Tti,  **&»  A^S  wJ§*  ft A A*  t:*  A L T v'  * a 
#J&,  CALL  ffl»f*A?ToT<PAo  LAL,  «n»4^a' 
0*fc®<OfS:®JI4,  CALLffliitf4t:l4ffxAV'o  A-t?A<->tf,  He® 
ti,  ^SSoEi&SrftAAtb,  -f-(DKJSt:j&i:-C««<r#»iriJ 
*9 , ftJrtAC>&i6ibftA3--X£I3:5EL't|§3£$rfroO'A<0-C 
l4Ai/'AfbT?;&A  (ffijlffi*#®). 

®<0*S:®w|S:iiJt:M4a4pgffii4,  2 oWjgefcKfcv'-CS  m: 
l£A*9  ’tft'>fzmRi$-fiLT'''Z,tmz-Zo  *&lt:t4, 
SS-f-L'i:  LA  CALLffl*S:W<D®ffli^.|6)-t*(Or-t4>l:  < . » 

CALL  C4  £ }€**■£ 
|S]t5:tt:4ot.  S£*<7)»«tgS-^AACl:Afr*>*tt#Ao 
fbhb.  »®A£fi*»AAtk'o#A#-CI4A<,  ScfflA^ 
Sw»*ftsi),  fctCjSWLTfT 

.t^M^rt'bft-srab^-jo  teg  COL  ca,  rawwatsij*# 
-L4U44aia<0{5iiT-l4tfeLrAV'^tfr-t0  »i4» 
A»®-sLv'-j#AAri4,  Lt4^»»wslw4,t:* 
AftllSiilSS-it&WJ:  i)  L-CACT*#  A<  AoAtk'-jl&t.AA  £ 
O'4-tJ  (#«)  in/'-jcLt:ff#S<  r**A-7„  ^HIi»W 

t:i5tt (learner-centeredness)  co#i.'7r’f’,  3 = a 

o 


— i)T-{  *)  • v y Y — v • T -{  — Y 'y  Y (Communicative 
Language  Teaching)  A L’t:M,A4LASt®<79?3!SlIl4  , _LlEcO# 
xAf4'ta^'t'AI*l§;t^'ATsi/'>A  L ® x A (Scrimshaw,  p.  177 
{>#»).  ®2t:l4,  ±IELl4S»wAT|S)4-S[S]-r A^xtfAA 
cfei4iA^«-C*Ao  CALL  t:  4 A fflglj^l 4-  ? A Cffiilt  A 
L , te*L  LT^ftrt^gC&Atl/'-jCt-CifcAo  A A *9  ®H 
AL  LftAk'A,  a*t:i4T>  >;  *r-«(tt«f»if.t4te4  oTk'A 
(fete.  p. 111)0  i>  l,  ^A^wcAAttiuf,  «»«*»»• 
<f>*gt:&*o  Lt)'L,  CWKMI4, 

3Hi»Wt:^'''tl4ec-oTI4BAC  iT’&Ao  A-tfAAIf,  © 
C«t'T$ici9^tfA4  0 t:,  #3 > tf i-?t:^ttA3  5 a.-Y- 
•>3  >14,  WAMt:isttA3  5a-A-->3>i:l4ffi$e0t:^>5: 
ASi!f4-&AiiA-C4i  *9 , ft  L T 3 > tf a-  ^ A tt TAMA'S?# 
§4lALl4#AA4lA^'7!i'AT:-*A„  lot,  ^cWfe^ftAStM 
t:fcttAAH44AHW3  5 i=4- v a >S-#t:3eiatLri3  < C 
Lt)?,  *Ht:AAWC*A„ 

4) *-7’>  |S)LA»ti 

®t:MLT(4,  ©•©  LaCArtSSr^AiiA-Ci/'Ao  3> 
tfa.-j'Ctorti,  • x>  KArtSt4ffii/'t:<  >/'„  K 

>J) IsBiZn  CALL  m&m'&Rltz-onmm',  “their  lack 
of  open-endedness”  (Kenning  & Kenning,  1990,  p.53)  t:^j 
A t LTErtAtLTk'ACLAA^aWT*#  AlJilt-^Ao  ^t: 
sisi4,  &&*®m<otmtimz>).  ocjk^-c#  a 

LI4PSA  £t'*£7!>?E06<jt:£i/'o  lot,  *-y>  • x>  KA 
f*5S<75»tt-S-fM+ACi:aflc,  SILt'fflilffiA^Ao  LAL,  *- 
Yy  ■ i > k-CI4A^l^o;li±,  te*60t:*S:#t: A*  S 4t A 
AAntrSflffiJB**  ri'fcoTk'A  C L CA  A of 
**9.  LA^tegiirt^rtA4lA3'-;K;[p]Ao-r, 
LArt4U:1ffioT^aA'iirt  A41AC  Lt:  LAA  A-f,  ®JitWA 
C L t:  (4 , fJ-'L  ^ A AAk't  kHAAo 

5) «|gi|XlftL^a 

Jil-hA',  ffi®ft<0^fflLA4JlBt:o^r,  HfftWcom* A 
At£AAFom*-C&Ao  ACT'.  <>o  lo,  SrAAH«jSSrlt« 
L,  #K?LTi3#Ak'o  -L4U4,  f©  3 > tf  a - ^ t;  X AfflitJR 
^L^St:M-tAM)®^.J  t'*Ao  :oP?Ii4,  <y  9 -%••■/  h 
i>  AoTEAftA  4 ot;AoALSxA0 
MAI4T,  >9-*v  bhZ7  9-b9.-fiZt.liZX*),  m* 

AffiSt^rS^CA^-tACLAr#  A0  SA,  1ET'  A — At:  4 A 
»«•  L W * »9  ® *9 1:  J:  o X , ffl^A  A •£•!!  Affllft AM  ? tiT  < A„ 
tAA  A,  C4lA<7)*lJfm:£<p-n4,  HliA0FnTXA35a.xyr- 
•>  3 > (0#et-4)  *9 , -f  > 9- f-y  h - AA,  iflft:  4 

, ^$fa«3 : o.-9-y  a y<D&iLf&1&&&i%-Jz$itt;z  1 14 

s$r-#  Ak'o  LAL,  P4SI4  3 5 3.-Y- vs  xo^it;*  A 
«r-(4A<,  3=S-f-O<><0Al£jZ-tAA:SAt:*A„  ^®^I4, 

4 >?  — %•»  M:4o r*5f  AW»A» bti A 19 , - A t: 

4orffl#AAigfliAig'or  < At,  -fftA'tfCffl&LT  L4  0 
C L Aft  A (WAS,  p.47fc#.!)o  LAL,  C4U4,  HW¥ 
Sififift  A^o  #■(:,  *®Sra»-C#A,  *Ak>l4HIST*ag| 
A*^ALv'>-9CLt:i§#’A''''CL'C'ibAo  •f  > 9 — -j  H:  4 o 
TJRftLAl««l*.  fflOAAt;,  fOJi-jCWfflAAcOA,  4 A 
-;UC4  A^IJJRO  AAM^^t/JRAWA,  CtiAeoRUffl 
AFdiA4iACi;A<  LTI4,  ^ISimtim^ AV'T'^APo  A 
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T/ie  Language  Teacher  22:2 


CALL:  Kizuka 


3 > kf  a- 9 iV-Jl/k  LXfti^'bfctbitli,  V - A/ 1 

tv®  G ttfWbfr 

USn-CV’ii:»tltlf*<94:V'«'e**o  * 3 f&tt  it  If,  Jp.&& 
V'  i;ti:  L*»*  % tt^'X-hb  3 0 

in.  £ii 

1.  ras^ci®iRsn*®a 

±IEUisv'r#»L*5o«HHjSt»ix,  CALL 

5Sln  fc  »«»SB  4-  8ttt+  4 G t X-,  *S1§  £ 1 4 „ 

ff&iz Kiffi s ntMiflii ^u-t 4 itcioT. 

£4-fiffia6,  -5-«±r-D?ft:«^fS]t£4-  atii-f  G t <r> 
CALL  UlItoT  Sx.  J,  -C-|±.  If&UliiKSfl 

® 1 mi,  3 > 

tr  a - * u j:  z *®#s  -e  (i , mm  <r>  t z b igft®  vxz 
T-*4o  ® l-i3^rae>ii^J;3(;,  AIWri<SJ»4-ffi3'g*li. 
tS$fl*J^3>trjL-^i:o^i9flii9  it,  © 

U**o  35iiy--/3>tV'iW,  AKttAM Waist: 

tb\m\ ztit 
©2cii,  fflaw^ssnoxsatv^vajj***.  sbsw 

UlifiiJitMcaA-Cfc,  ®Cisv'rft«iL/wJ:3i:,  te«cotc 

jfiS&V'jSWCALL  <r>*’&l-im#>bixb0  it:,  ©Cfclt* 

* a,  (C  J:  o r li , J&  ft  4 1# T «■  o 

xiii&m&.tS/oX^bo  £t>i ;.  ® ufcw -cl^U:  lie  W 
cofxS'J  ti  Mi-  -5  vati , fillSW  fr*®  «» 1 1 li  SI  <9  UN:*  V'  |*1  If 
xhbkWlb o »®d<fc'o.MK¥8<o#*«tS1- 

-6 « iot.  ^sfs»(ifliaa<jtc *> , t * *)\%b 

ip  b X b o 

2.  CALL^®«slH 

T-li,  ±ie2ocO|®«S?AAlJlJlli,  fnX  •)  lefts  $iib  Z 
ktfx-£bnx*>bid\  gAii,  i b 

l.  iitMBfr- call 

ivbo  iKSimf,  ir-f:5SiS®il^Mlt^ 

■v-iin-gf.x-frbtViz..  AIS]£  AISJwW 

1 4-FSE+-6  Zkx&b0  3 > t?  jl  — 
ti:ii,  fc&fcLTIRJiW*!),  CALL  a®co®li,  AB8tf'3> 
ea.- ?copi#4-i»,|SiLA±T-,  fcoiocsvtfi-^  4-SIS 
&WAi3V'TfflC'icoti'i;  ipjp^X^'b  taA^WCib^, 
li'J’CO^j.i-n^^A'tc  L tz  k.  U A 2>  o 

mxm 
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The  aim  of  this  paper  is  to  uncover  five  potential  problems  in 
CALL,  to  discover  two  points  from  which  those  potential 
problems  derive,  and,  taking  these  two  points  into  consider- 
ation, to  lay  the  ground  work  for  further  development  in 
CALL.  The  five  potential  problems  are:  1.  Virtual  reality  in 
CALL  materials  can  never  create  authentic  communication 
like  that  between  humans,  2.  The  individualized  study  cre- 
ated by  the  CALL  situation  has  none  of  the  cooperation  seen 
in  human  language  use.  3.  Teachers'  roles  in  CALL  classes  are 
unclear.  4.  CALL  materials  lack  open-endedness.  5.  Using  the 
Internet  and  E-mail  does  not  necessarily  produce  learning. 

The  two  basic  difficulties  causing  the  above  are:  1.  True  lan- 
guage experience  is  not  provided  through  CALL  materials; 
and, creative  learning  activities  are  not  necessarily  produced 
by  CALL  materials.  To  make  CALL  more  valuable,  CALL 
must  be  adapted  so  as  to  provide  a suitable  learning  situation, 
based  on  what  CALL  can  and  cannot  offer. 
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for  Japanese  students 

EXCITING 

Motivates  students  to  collaborate  & solve  a variety  of  fun  information 
gap  & other  activities. 

PRACTICAL 

Increases  speaking  fluency,  pronunciation  awareness.  Minimizes 
teacher  preparation  with  over  60  pages  of  photocopiable  handouts. 

APPROPRIATE 

Challenges  low  level  & high  level  students  in  large  & small  classes. 


Starting  with  Basics 


Three-level  conversation  course  for  junior/senior  high  students 
and  adult  beginners. 

Full-color  illustrations,  games  and  pairwork  activities  help  liven 
up  the  lessons. 

i Based  on  the  vocabulary  and  grammar  of  junior  high 
textbooks. 

I Japanese  equivalents  and  grammar  explanations. 


Start  with  ACE/ 


For  false  beginners  to  intermediate  students 


Conversation  course  for  false  beginners  to  intermediate  students. 

Communicative  activities,  rich  in  vocabulary,  in  an  attractive  and 
colorful  format. 

For  shorter  course,  split  version  1-A  and  1-B  are  available. 
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//l  M Fhich  software  should  I choose?,/  is  a 

question  that  more  and  more  teachers 
are  asking  themselves.  Computer  labs 
are  becoming  common  in  many  schools.  Software  com- 
panies, and  even  mainstream  textbook  publishers  now 
bombard  teachers  with  a plethora  of  new  language 
learning  software,  making  evaluation  criteria  essential. 
In  order  to  help  teachers  and  those  responsible  for  soft- 
ware purchases  to  make  sense  of  this  skillfully  mar- 
keted software,  this  paper  proposes  a set  of  evaluation 
criteria  structured  along  the  lines  of  Richards  and 
Rodgers,  (1986)  Approach,  Design,  Procedure  model 
which  was  used  by  Hubbard  (1992) 
as  a basis  for  the  design  of  effective 
language  teaching  software. 

Hubbard,  a Senior  Lecturer  in 
Linguistics  at  Stanford  University  as 
well  as  a software  designer,  uses  the 
Richards  and  Rogers  model  for  com- 
paring language  teaching  method- 
ologies as  a framework  for 
courseware  development.  This  pa- 
per attempts  to  extend  this  model  to 
include  criteria  for  evaluating  CALL 
software.  As  an  example  I shall  use 
the  model  to  evaluate  the  commer- 
cial computer  game  Where  in  Space  is 
Carmen  Sandiego?  as  a component  of 
an  advanced  reading  program. 


Approach 

Richards  and  Rodgers  consider 
Approach  to  "refer  to  theories 
about  the  nature  of  language  and 
language  learning  that  serve  as  the 
source  of  practice  and  principles  in 
language  teaching."  (Richards  and  Rodgers,  1986;  16) 
While  the  focus  of  this  paper  is  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  framework  to  courseware  evaluation,  a 
quick  summary  of  Schema  Theory  and  Parallel  Dis- 
tributed Processing  (PDP)  is  useful  for  a deeper  un- 
derstanding of  the  cognitive  principles  underlying 
reading  comprehension. 

Schema  Theory 

Traditional  L2  comprehension  focused  on  the  mean- 
ing "in"  the  language,  but  Schema  Theory  highlights 
the  importance  of  background  information  (Carrel 
and  Gisterhold,  1987;  218-21).  Reading  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a "psycholinguistic  guessing  game" 
(Goodman,  1967),  where  the  reader  engages  in  a cyclic 
process  of  picking  and  choosing  relevant  parts  of  the 
total  information.  In  Schema  Theory  reading  skills 
depend  on  the  interaction  between  world  knowledge 
and  linguistic  skill.  The  written  text  itself  doesn't 
carry  meaning,  it  only  provides  direction  for  the  re- 
trieval and  construction  of  meaning  from  previous 
knowledge.  This  mental  model  is  called  a schemata. 
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Parallel  Distributed  Processing  (PDP):  Johnson- Laird 
(1988)  describes  PDP  or  "connect!  onism"  as  a cognitive 
theory  whose  rules  do  not  have  an  explicit  structure. 

This  is  in  contrast  to  the  Production  Theory  of  mental 
architecture  which  has  a linear  sequence  governed  by  an 
explicit  rule  system.  Johnson-Laird  likens  PDP  to  a holo- 
gram where  long-term  memory  is  distributed  over  a 
number  of  processing  units  simultaneously.  People  rec- 
ognize printed  words  from  cues  that  are  matched  to  all 
the  contents  of  memory  at  once,  and  the  pattern  is  recog- 
nized by  finding  the  best  fit.  One  of  the  most  important 
concepts  in  PDP  is  that  symbols  do  not  necessarily  repre- 
sent separate  entities,  instead  they  can  be  described  as 
the  parallel  processing  of  distributed  representations 
created  by  the  merging  of  many  separate  experiences. 
Thus,  understanding  text  involves  all  of  the  cognitive 
levels  simultaneously,  both  the  "Bottom-up"  processing 
of  vocabulary,  grammar,  and  syntax,  and  the  "Top- 
down"  processing  of  General  Knowledge  of  the  world. 
The  individual  text  triggers  the  mental  model  of  a sce- 
nario or  "script"  and  produces  expectations  about  what 
will  happen  next. 

Chun  and  Plass  (1997)  write  that  these  schema  inter- 
act with  each  other  in  a non-linear  and  non-sequential 
manner,  even  though  the  mental  model  is  built  sequen- 
tially, word  by  word,  and  sentence  by  sentence.  They 
go  on  to  point  out  that  the  formation  of  mental  schema, 

i.e.  text  comprehension,  occurs  more  rapidly  and  with 
a greater  depth  if  it  is  aided  by  the  simultaneous  use  of 
sound  and  graphics,  as  is  common  with  multimedia 
computer  software. 

Approach:  Evaluation  of  CALL  Software 

How  does  Approach-based  design  relate  to  the 
evaluation  of  CALL  software?  To  effectively  teach 
ESL/EFL  reading,  a program  must  conform  to  a theory 
of  learning  and  language.  Hubbard  proposes  that  good 
language  learning  software  should: 

1)  give  meaningful  rather  than  mechanical  practice 
with  discourse  larger  than  a single  sentence. 

2)  provide  various  hints  to  lead  students  to  the  cor- 
rect answers. 

3)  accept  alternative  correct  answers  . 

4)  give  optional  explanations  for  why  correct  answers 
are  correct. 

5)  anticipate  incorrect  answers  and  give  explanations. 

Where  In  Space  Is  Carmen  Sandiego?  conforms  to  the 
first  three  criteria  in  that  it  is  an  example  of  the  problem- 
solving genre  of  adventure  games.  The  language  is 
meaningful  and  authentic,  and  must  be  understood  in 
order  to  extract  the  clues  necessary  to  proceed  to  the 
next  step,  or  to  backtrack  if  a mistake  is  made.  To  pro- 
cess the  information  containing  the  clues,  students  must 
access  a database.  Early  CALL  software  focused  on 
audiolingual  pattern  practice  techniques,  but  such  a be- 
haviorist  approach  violates  Hubbard's  first  criterion. 

Another  feature  that  makes  the  Carmen  Sandiego  soft- 
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ware  more  appropriate  for  EFL/ESL  students  than 
other  game  simulations  is  the  science  fiction  setting. 
Many  games  designed  for  native  speakers  have  a re- 
stricted cultural  context.  Since  this  game  is  set  in  outer 
space,  the  background  knowledge  of  astronomy  re- 
mains equal  for  any  student.  In  fact,  the  original  pur- 
pose of  the  game  was  to  provide  incentive  for  junior 
and  senior  high  school  students  to  learn  astronomy. 
Thus  all  the  necessary  background  information  is  pro- 
vided by  the  computer  database  and  searching  for  and 
retrieving  the  proper  facts  is  the  key  to  solving  the 
puzzle.  This  problem-solving  activity  provides  the 
opportunity  to  make  mistakes,  to  correct  the  mistakes, 
and  to  improve  both  world  knowledge  and  reading 
skills  simultaneously. 

Hubbard's  fourth  and  fifth  criteria  deal  with  the 
explanations  of  correct  and  incorrect  answers.  In  my 
opinion,  this  is  where  the  teacher  should  be  actively 
involved.  The  language  teacher  should  act  as  a re- 
source and  facilitator,  and  in  a reading  program  in- 
volving CALL  software,  especially  an  authentic 
adventure  game,  the  task  of  explaining  mistakes  and 
pointing  out  the  correct  path  is  best  left  to  the  instruc- 
tor. This  prevents  the  student's  frustration  with  dead 
ends,  and  keeps  the  learner's  motivation  high. 

Design 

Not  all  of  Hubbard's  criteria  for  software  production 
are  relevant  to  the  evaluation  of  this  specific  example 
of  CALL  software.  The  design  features  which  aid 
evaluation  are:  learner  variables,  language  difficulty, 
program  difficulty,  content,  learning  style,  program 
focus,  and  hardware  considerations. 

Learner  Variables:  Hubbard  lists  the  following  six 
learner  variables,  and  I shall  evaluate  the  Carmen 
Sandiego  software's  design  for  each  in  turn. 

1.  Age 

2.  Native  language 

3.  Proficiency  level 

4.  Sex 

5.  Learner  needs 

6.  Learner  interests 

The  software  was  originally  designed  for  native  En- 
glish speakers  aged  twelve  to  adult.  I feel  that  this  soft- 
ware would  probably  be  too  difficult  for  the  general  L2 
student  below  high  school  age.  The  L2  student's  Japa- 
nese language  should  pose  no  interference  to  the  task 
of  teaching  reading  with  this  program.  The  lexical, 
grammatical,  and  sociolinguistic  levels  of  this  program 
preclude  efficient  use  by  beginners.  I would  recom- 
mend this  program  for  high-intermediate  or  advanced 
students  only,  thus  precluding  most  high  school  stu- 
dents in  Japan,  as  well.  The  learner  needs  a software 
package  which  can  teach  reading,  and  Where  In  Space  Is 
Carmen  Sandiego?  provides  ample  opportunities  to  im- 
prove this  skill.  This  software  will  appeal  to  those 
learners  who  are  interested  in  science,  technology,  de- 
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tective  stories,  and  computer  games. 

Language  Difficulty:  Hubbard  proposes  four  areas  of 
language  difficulty — variety,  transparency,  familiarity, 
and  length.  The  variety  of  registers  range  from  the  col- 
loquial to  the  academic.  The  clues  are  embedded  in 
four  different  contexts — a witness  to  the  crime;  an  in- 
formant; a wiretap;  and  an  interstellar  message.  These 
clues  employ  the  first  and  third  person,  and  reported 
speech.  The  database  is  taken  from  an  astronomy  text- 
book. This  allows  the  student  more  than  one  chance  to 
understand  the  clue  if  one  or  more  modes  are  beyond 
his  comprehension  level.  This  feature  helps  to  over- 
come problems  related  to  all  four  areas  of  language 
difficulty,  and  is  a point  in  favor  of  using  this  particu- 
lar software  package. 

Program  Difficulty : A control  panel  on  the  screen  is 
mouse-activated.  The  database  is  composed  of  a sys- 
tem of  hierarchical  menus  common  to  most  computer 
software,  and  is  quickly  learned.  The  game's  instruc- 
tions can  be  explained  by  the  teacher  in  five  to  ten 
minutes.  Thus  the  program  difficulty  of  Carmen 
Sandiego  is  minimal. 

Program  Focus : The  focus  is  on  improving  L1/L2 
reading  skills,  but  the  software  also  includes  listening 
practice. 

Hardware  Considerations : Carmen  Sandiego  uses  the 
exploratory  principles  of  hypermedia, 
especially//Hypertext."  To  accommodate  the  sophisti- 
cation of  this  program,  a computer  with  a color  moni- 
tor, mouse  control,  and  audio  speakers  is  needed. 

Procedure 

Richards  and  Rodgers  state  that  procedure  "encom- 
passes the  actual  moment-to-moment  techniques,  prac- 
tices, and  behaviors  that  operate  ...  It  is  the  level  at 
which  we  describe  how  a method  realizes  its  approach 
and  design"  (1986,  p.  26). 

Activity  Type:  Where  In  Space  Is  Carmen  Sandiego?  is 
an  example  of  a problem-solving  adventure  game.  As 
educational  software,  it  incorporates  the  tutorial  for- 
mat into  its  problem-solving  framework.  Tutorial  for- 
mat, of  course,  indicates  that  the  software  functions  in 
the  capacity  of  a personal  teacher.  Such  programs  pro- 
mote the  reading  skills  of  skimming,  scanning,  and 
culling  the  desired  information. 

Presentational  Scheme:  The  goal  of  Carmen  Sandiego  is 
to  identify  the  correct  suspect  from  a group  of  fifteen 
aliens,  each  with  different  appearance,  sex,  favorite 
food,  favorite  author,  and  favorite  astronomer.  The 
player  follows  clues  which  lead  to  various  planets  and 
moons  in  the  solar  system,  and  gathers  information 
about  the  criminal.  This  information  is  embedded  in 
various  styles  of  text.  Thus,  the  main  computer  output 
consists  of  text  clues  embellished  with  NASA  photo- 
graphs, plus  entertaining  multimedia  graphics  and 
audio.  The  learner's  task  is  to  scan  and  cull  informa- 
tion. They  must  comprehend  the  output  to  proceed  to 
the  next  clue.  This  makes  Where  In  Space  Is  Carmen 
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Sandiego?  an  excellent  source  of  comprehensible  textual 
input  which  will  improve  the  student's  reading  skills. 

Input  Judging:  Hubbard  lists  four  basic  consider- 
ations for  input  judging,  and  I shall  deal  with  them 
each  in  turn: 

1)  Is  there  only  one  acceptable  answer  to  an  item,  or 
more  than  one? 

2)  If  the  input  takes  the  form  of  a word  or  phrase,  how 
are  misspellings  and  inflectional/derivational  er- 
rors dealt  with? 

3)  If  the  input  takes  the  form  of  a sentence,  how  are 
grammatical  errors  dealt  with? 

4)  How  are  other  anticipated  errors  (e.g.  word  choice) 
dealt  with? 

The  Carmen  Sandiego  program  only  allows  one  correct 
answer  for  each  maze  branching  (see  the  Feedback 
section  below).  This  encourages  the  students  to  make 
an  effort  to  understand  the  clues.To  access  the  database 
computer  "VAL  9000,"  the  name  must  be  spelled  cor- 
rectly or  it  will  show  the  words:  "NONE  FOUND" 
after  a search  for  a key  term.  This  feature  encourages 
accurate  spelling.  Understanding,  the  student  is  only 
required  to  input  personal  and  place  names  into  the 
database.  No  sentences  are  input.  Input  is  limited,  thus 
word  choice  errors  will  receive  a "NONE  FOUND" 
reply  from  the  database. 

Feedback:  Feedback  is  given  after  each  action  or  deci- 
sion by  the  learner.  If  the  student  takes  an  incorrect 
branch  of  the  maze,  i.e.  goes  to  a wrong  planet  or 
moon,  there  will  be  no  additional  clues  waiting,  and 
the  student  must  backtrack.  After  too  many  wrong 
turns  he  "runs  out  of  fuel,"  and  the  game  is  lost.  If  a 
wrong  suspect  is  arrested,  then  the  student  loses  the 
game,  and  can  start  another  one  at  the  same  skill  level. 

Positive  feedback  is  given  for  correctly  identifying 
the  criminal.  Winning  allows  the  student  to  proceed  to 
a game  requiring  a higher  skill  level.  Each  complete 
game  is  short,  between  fifteen  minutes  and  half  an 
hour.  In  this  way,  the  student's  attention  span  is  not 
overly  strained. 

Control  Options 

The  two  main  control  options  are  automatic  control 
imposed  by  the  developer,  and  programs  that  are 
completely  under  the  student's  control.  The  Carmen 
Sandiego  program  seems  to  fall  between  these  two 
extremes.  On  the  one  hand,  the  language  is  fixed  by 
the  computer  program,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  control 
of  how  the  clues  are  processed  is  left  up  to  the  learner, 
with  the  teacher  acting  as  the  facilitator.  I feel  that  this 
is  a proper  balance  for  an  advanced  reading  program 
of  this  type. 

Help  Options:  There  are  two  basic  types  of  "Help" 
options;  "review"  and  "hints."  The  Carmen  Sandiego 
game  does  not  provide  an  optional  review  of  the  in- 
structions for  they  are  basic  and  simple  to  learn,  but  it 
does  provide  additional  hints  in  the  guise  of  "launch- 
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Search  Engines:  Access  Isn't  Enough 

Scott  H.  Rule,  AichiGakuin  University 


This  activity  and  accompanying  worksheet  (see  appen- 
dix) serve  as  scaffolding  for  students'  first  Internet 
search.  It  is  meant  to  foster  the  meta-cognitive  skills 
necessary  for  their  subsequent  searches.  Please  note 
that  it  assumes  at  least  a casual  understanding  of 
search  engines  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

Awareness,  Attitude,  and  Skill 

The  Internet  has  been  referred  to  as  "the  largest  library 
in  the  world."  There  are,  of  course,  a number  of  differ- 
ences between  the  Internet  and  a library.  These  differ- 
ences, while  they  might  seem  obvious  to  teachers  with 
Internet  experience,  are  new  concepts  to  most  students. 
When  students  do  an  Internet  search  they  expect  to 
turn  up  a few  well-written  sources  similar  to  those 
they  might  find  at  a library.  What  they  instead  turn  up 
is  a large  number  of  sources  mostly  unrelated  to  their 
topic.  Related  material  is  often  written  by  laypeople 
and  contains  more  graphics  then  text.  To  make  more 
fruitful  use  of  their  time,  students  need  to  be  made 
explicitly  aware  of  the  differences  between  a library 
and  an  Internet  search  (as  well  as  gain  the  attitude  and 
skills  necessary  to  cope  with  the  differences). 

Awareness 

Library  material  is  searchable  by  author,  subject,  and 
title.  Web  pages,  on  the  other  hand,  are  searchable  by 
words  contained  within  the  text.  With  this  in  mind,  stu- 
dents need  to  spend  more  time  considering  key  words 
for  their  search.  Is  the  spelling  correct?  Are  any  of  them 
homonyms  that  might  pull  up  unrelated  pages?  I illus- 
trate the  importance  of  these  pre-questions  by  typing  a 
student's  topic  (e.g.,  dolphins)  into  the  search  engine.  I 
first  type  the  word  with  incorrect  spelling  so  students 
see  that  it  produces  no  search  results.  I then  type  it  cor- 
rectly and  point  out  a.)  the  sheer  number  of  results  and 
b.)  the  number  of  results  relating  to  the  Miami  Dolphins 
(the  American  football  team).  Finally,  I elicit  two  more 
key  words  to  narrow  the  results,  and  show  how  to  re- 
strict a search  to  avoid  homonyms  (in  the  case  of  Yahoo, 
by  typing  "-football"). 

Attitude 

Libraries  contain  material  from  "reputable"  sources 
(e.g.,  authors  and  professors)  that  have  been  edited. 

A page  on  the  Internet  may  have  been  written  by  a 
scholar  or  an  elementary  school  student.  With  this  in 
mind,  students  need  to  quickly  scan  a site  to  deter- 
mine who  designed  it  and  whether  the  caliber  of  the 
material  is  appropriate  for  their  research.  To  illustrate 
these  points  I search  ahead  of  time  for  two  sites  per- 


taining to  a student's  topic.  I try  to 
find  a scholarly  site  and  a notice- 
able opposite  (e.g.,  a professor's 
paper  about  dolphins'  sensory 
abilities  and  a student's  book  report  about  dolphins).  I 
point  out  the  obvious  clues  (e.g.,  the  ".edu"  or  ".ac"  in 
the  URL)  as  well  as  the  more  subjective  differences 
(e.g.,  ratio  of  text  to  graphics  and  use  of  color).  The 
point  here  is  not  to  denigrate  one  site  or  the  other,  but 
to  foster  a healthy  skepticism  regarding  the  research 
value  of  a site. 

Skill 

Libraries  contain  limited  types  of  material  (e.g.,  books 
and  journals).  The  Internet  contains  these  as  well  as 
many  new,  often  less  informative  types  of  sources  (e.g., 
link  pages  and  graphic  pages).  With  this  in  mind,  stu- 
dents need  to  quickly  scan  a site  to  determine  whether  it 
contains  the  specific  information  they  are  looking  for  (as 
opposed  to  the  more  common  response  of  saving  every- 
thing they  find).  To  foster  this  more  critical  approach,  I 
first  ask  a student  to  scan  a site  pertaining  to  their  topic. 
If  the  information  they  are  seeking  is  not  immediately 
apparent,  I demonstrate  the  use  of  Netscape's  "Find" 
feature.  I type  in  the  student's  second  and  then  third  key 
word,  and  ask  them  to  determine  whether  the  designer 
(of  the  Web  site)  uses  the  words  in  the  sense  that  they 
(the  student)  had  intended. 

One  clear  advantage  of  this  activity  is  that  students 
spend  a fruitful  ninety  minutes  on  the  Internet  and,  for 
the  most  part,  walk  away  with  resources  that  they  might 
not  otherwise  have  found.  It  is  worth  noting,  however, 
that  the  advantages  are  much  more  far  reaching.  "Nar- 
rowing the  Topic"  and  "Writing  a Thesis  Statement"  are 
two  stages  of  the  research  process  with  which  my  stu- 
dents have  difficulty.  The  same  meta-cognitive  skills  that 
help  facilitate  the  Internet  search  assist  in  these  stages  as 
well.  I have  found  that  students  are  better  able  to  articu- 
late their  narrowed  topics  and  thesis  statements  through 
working  with  Internet  search  engines. 

Appendix:  Accompanying  worksheet 

Introduction  to  Search  Engines 

Yahoo  <www.yahoo.com> 

The  Internet 

1.  What  kinds  of  material  are  available  on  the  Internet 
(e.g.,  text,  pictures)?  Who  puts  it  there? 

2.  What  kind  of  material  are  you  looking  for?  Be  spe- 
cific. For  example,  information  on  Princess  Diana's 
childhood  and  whether  she  went  to  college. 

Your  Search 

3.  What  three  key  words  will  you  use? 
a.  Are  you  sure  of  the  spelling? 
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b.  Do  any  of  these  words  have  multiple  mean- 
ings? For  example,  the  word  "police"  will  also 
find  "The  Police"  (the  British  rock  group  from 
the  1980's  — Sting  was  the  lead  singer). 

c.  If  so,  how  will  you  avoid  this?  For  example,  by 
typing  "+police  -sting" 

4.  If  you  can't  think  of  any  key  words,  look  at  the  list 
of  categories  (and  sub-categories)  on  Yahoo's  index 
page.  Which  ones  can  you  search  under? 

The  Process 

5.  Scan  a site.  Who  designed  it?  Is  it  appropriate  for 
your  research? 

6.  Does  the  site  contain  what  you  are  looking  for  (see 

#2)? 


a.  Scan  the  site  for  the  information.  If  you  don't 
find  it  quickly, ., 

b.  Click  "Find"  to  search  for  your  key  words.  Are 
they  used  in  the  way  that  you  wanted? 

7,  If  you  can  answer  "yes"  to  Numbers  5 and  6,  save 
the  pages  as  text  (remember  to  paste  the  URLs  at 
the  top  of  the  text  pages). 

If  you  can't,  click  "Back"  and  return  to  your  search. 


Quick  Guide 

Key  Words:  Research,  Internet,  Computers 
Learner  English  Level:  Intermediate  to  Advanced 
Learner  Maturity  Level:  High  School  to  Adult 
Preparation  Time:  15  minutes 
Activity  Time:  90  minutes 


Information  Gap: 

A New  Application  in  the  CALL  Environment 

Albert  Dudley,  Nanzan  Junior  College 


The  use  of  various  types  of  information-gap  activities 
can  provide  students  of  all  levels  the  opportunity  and 
motivation  to  talk  in  the  classroom  (Doughty  & Pica, 
1986;  Long  & Porter,  1985).  Although  there  has  been 
much  research  conducted  on  the  means  and  ways  of 
eliciting  conversation  from  students  at  the  computer 
(Abraham  & Liou,  1991;  Dudley,  1995;  Levy  & 
Hinckfuss,  1990;  Murillo,  1991;  Piper,  1986),  these 
projects  did  not  utilize  the  power  of  information  gap 
activities  to  elicit  inter-learner  conversation.  This  class- 
room idea  is  based  on  information-gap  methodology 
and  uses  the  computer  as  its  information  holder. 

There  are  many  types  of  gap  activities:  open,  opin- 
ion, reasoning  (Prabu  1984),  one-sided  and  two-sided 
(Long,  1983).  This  classroom  idea  can  utilize  any  and 
all  of  these  to  create  exciting  and  innovative  communi- 
cative activities  in  the  CALL  classroom. 

Procedure 

At  each  computer  students  can  be  placed  individually, 
in  pairs,  or  even  in  small  groups  depending  on  the  avail- 
ability of  computers  and  level  of  difficulty  of  the  infor- 
mation gap  activity.  In  its  barest  form,  the  computer 
monitors  are  separated  so  that  only  the  student  or  stu- 
dents on  computer  A see  monitor  A,  while  the  student 
or  students  on  computer  B only  see  monitor  B, 

The  Task:  Ask  the  students  to  draw  the  same  pictures 
simultaneously  on  both  monitors  without  looking  at 
their  partner's  monitor.  At  the  beginning  of  the  activity 
the  students  are  instructed  to  be  in  constant  communi- 
cation with  their  partners.  For  example,  students  can- 
not say  "let's  draw  a house"  and  quietly  draw  their 
houses.  Instead,  the  students  must  together  choose 
where  to  draw  the  house,  its  size,  and  also  the  colours 


to  be  used.  Students  enjoy  this  ac- 
tivity and  are  very  talkative  while 
doing  it. 

Variation  1:  After  the  students 
have  drawn  their  similar  pictures 
and  compared  them,  change  all  the 
groups  and  erase  (delete)  one  of  the  pictures  from  one 
of  the  monitors.  Then  ask  the  new  partner  to  draw  the 
picture  while  it  is  being  described  by  the  other  partner. 

Variation  2;  Hand  out  dissimilar  pictures  of  geomet- 
ric shapes  to  a pair  of  students  or  to  two  small  groups 
of  students.  The  pictures  differ  only  in  the  position  of 
the  shapes  on  the  page.  Ask  the  students  to  describe 
their  pictures  to  each  other  and  then  use  the  same  pic- 
tures to  negotiate  a new  picture.  To  add  a grammatical 
focus  the  teacher  can  place  prepositions  "in"  and  "on" 
on  a few  circles  or  triangles  and  so  on.  Thus,  the  stu- 
dents must  first  describe  their  pictures,  then  negotiate 
a new  design  together,  and  then  draw  the  new  picture 
on  the  computer. 

Conclusion 

Students  in  my  classes  enjoy  this  activity  more  than 
the  paper  information  gap  exercises,  yet  there  are 
many  questions  about  this  type  of  activity  that  must 
not  be  overlooked.  How  does  this  CALL  task  increase 
the  quality  of  the  essential  requirements  of  an  infor- 
mation gap  activity;  namely,  clarification  requests, 
confirmation  checks  and  comprehension  checks?  Fur- 
thermore, what  aspects  and  combinations  of  the  vari- 
ous modules  of  the  multimedia  delivery  (audio, 
video,  written)  produce  what  types  of  student  interac- 
tion and/or  negotiation? 

There  are  numerous  possibilities  of  tasks  that  can  be 
generated  when  placing  the  computers  as  described  at 
the  beginning  of  this  article.  This  type  of  activity  can 
also  be  used  with  various  simulation  software,  e.g., 
SimTown  or  SimCity.  I have  also  had  good  experiences 
using  the  software  Spelunx  with  this  type  of  set  up. 
Activities  could  easily  be  devised  to  include  sound  as 
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Face  the  Issues  / Consider  the  Issues  / Raise  the  Issues 


Intermediate  - Advanced  level 


Authentic  National  Public 
Radio  Broadcasts(U.S.). 

Listening  and  discussion. 


Introductory  Topics  / Selected  Topics  / Contemporary  Topics 


Intermediate  - Advanced  level. 
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Name  : Mr/Ms School  Name  : 

Address  : Home  □ School  □ 
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well  as  video.  It  is  really  a question  of  creativity  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher. 
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Quick  Guide 

Key  Words:  Speaking,  CALL 
Learner  English  Level:  High  Intermediate 
Learner  Maturity  Level:  High  School  to  Adult 
Preparation  Time:  None  to  an  hour  or  two 
Activity  Time:  Ninety  minutes 
Materials:  Two  computers,  a paint  program 
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Shucart,  cont’d  from  p.  33. 

ing  a probe/7  Each  game  has  a maximum  of  two  probes 
to  provide  extra  clues  if  the  player  is  having  trouble 
deciding  on  the  next  step. 

Screen  Layout 

Screen  layout  covers  such  variables  as  the  print  size 
and  spacing,  the  use  of  color,  the  quality  and  relative 
position  of  the  graphics,  the  presence  of  animation, 
etc.  Rather  than  tediously  detail  the  exact  specifics  of 
the  software,  I shall  merely  evaluate  the  screen  layout 
as  a whole.  This  game  is  part  of  a series  of  popular 
educational  games  by  Brodurbund,  a very  successful 
software  company.  Since  the  series  is  designed  for  a 
large  native  speaker  market,  the  professionalism  and 
quality  of  the  layout  and  multimedia  graphics  are 
much  superior  to  most  found  in  the  smaller  EFL/ESL 
CALL  software  market.  This  is  a reason  in  favor  of 
adapting  software  originally  designed  for  native 
speaking  young  adults  as  an  adjunct  to  a language 
learning  program. 

Conclusion 

Although  evaluating  CALL  software  is  more  complex 
than  just  using  a checklist,  having  an  evaluation  frame- 
work will  focus  attention  on  the  key  points  necessary 
to  make  an  informed  decision.  Keep  in  mind  that  com- 
puters and  software  are  merely  tools  to  help  teachers 
and  students  towards  their  goal  of  more  efficient  lan- 
guage learning,  and  a tool  is  no  better  than  the  hand 
that  wields  it. 
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Software  for  Young  EFL  Learners 

Software  for  children  learning  EFL  comes  in  three  varie- 
ties: those  for  native  English  speaking  kids  that  can  be 
adapted  (including  interactive  picture  books),  character- 
based  programs  that  teach  simple  language  skills,  and 
programs  based  on  full  courses  that  try  to  cover  more 
areas.  For  my  students,  the  only  important  criterion  is 
FUN:  if  the  program  isn't  fun,  they  don't  want  to  use  it.  I, 
as  the  teacher/ also  want  the  program  to  teach  or  practice 
English,  to  justify  using  it  in  class. 

Most  of  the  programs  designed  for  young  native  speak- 
ers of  English  are  unsuitable  for  EFL  students.  Even  in 
those  designed  for  the  youngest  children,  the  language  is 
too  difficult:  too  much  vocabulary  and  complicated  sen- 
tence structures.  On  the  other  hand,  the  concepts  as  well 
as  the  games  are  frequently  too  simple  for  older  children 
learning  EFL.  There  are  a few  notable  exceptions  that 
practice  early  language  skills  through  more  challenging 
games:  Curious  George's  ABC  Adventure  by  Plough  ton 
Mifflin  Interactive,  Franklin's  Reading  World  by  Sanctuary 
Woods,  Grammar  Rock  by  Creative  Wonders,  Reading  Maze 
by  Great  Waves  Software,  and  Word  Munchers  Deluxe  by 
MECC.  All  are  great  fun,  too. 

Interactive  picture  books  let  kids  hear  a story  as  well  as 
point  and  click  on  pictures  within  the  story,  either  to  hear 
the  words  or  to  be  entertained  by  animations.  These  were 
created  for  native  English  speakers  and  suffer  from  the 
same  problem  of  difficult  structures  but  simple,  often  child- 
ish storylines.  Kids  usually  enjoy  them  at  first,  but  get  bored 
quickly.  The  best,  and  most  fun,  are  produced  by 
Bruderbond,  and  Disney  has  recently  added  many  titles. 

Simple  EFL  language  skills,  such  as  vocabulary  and  the 
alphabet,  are  also  taught  by  characters  like  Hello  Kitty  or 
Big  Bird.  These  programs,  however,  are  limited  in  their 
scope  to  teaching  individual  words,  the  ABCs,  or  simple 
phonics.  The  "fun"  factor  is  also  usually  limited. 

Recently,  CD-ROMs  connected  to  popular  children's 
EFL  courses  and  others  designed  for  self-access  have  ap- 
peared. These  are  a welcome  addition.  We  looked  at  four 


of  these,  for  children  ranging  from  elementary  through 
junior  high  school.  The  table  below  compares  them. 

Let's  Go  Interactive  CD  ROM  is  the  most  "course-like"  of 
the  group.  Both  levels  follow  the  popular  Let's  Go  syllabus 
closely,  with  only  minor  variations.  The  eight  units  of  each 
level  are  divided  into  five  sections:  Conversation  and  Song, 
Vocabulary,  Grammar,  Phonics  and  Game.  There's  a lot  of 
listening  practice,  but  reading  is  also  stressed.  Kids  can  click 
a button  to  hear  instructions  or  translations  in  Japanese,  or 
read  the  items  in  English.  This  makes  the  program  more 
accessible  for  home  study.  They  can  also  record  themselves 
saying  the  sentences  in  some  sections,  and  playback  their 
own  voices  to  compare.  The  Game  sections  are  fun,  but  kids 
sometimes  have  to  be  coerced  into  doing  the  grammar  sec- 
tions. All  six  levels  will  follow  the  same  format. 

Finding  Out  also  follows  the  syllabus  of  its  parent  course 
closely.  Almost  all  the  games  practice  phonics  or  vocabu- 
lary skills.  However,  each  lesson,  more  than  90  in  all,  is  a 
game.  The  setting  for  the  games  is  an  adventure  story,  nar- 
rated in  Japanese:  the  hippopotamus  Fred's  search  for  his 
father.  Kids  cannot  record  their  own  voices,  but  a small 
section  is  available  for  Power  Mac  users  that  reportedly 
recognizes  their  voices  and  responds.  I was  unable  to  test 
this  section.  The  "fun"  factor,  however,  is  so  high,  some  9- 
year-old  boys  who  took  the  program  home  to  test  it  had 
trouble  getting  the  computer  away  from  their  fathers! 

Gogo's  Adventures  with  English  is  not  a course,  just  another 
set  of  vocabulary  games.  The  level  is  confusing:  one  activity 
practices  numbers  1-10,  another  involves  completing  words 
with  letters  like  the  Y of  bicycle  or  the  E of  airplane.  No  Japa- 
nese instructions  or  translation  makes  self-access  for  chil- 
dren difficult,  and  six  games  with  such  a level  gap  between 
them  limit  its  self-motivation  and  fun  factors.  Children 
cannot  record  their  voices;  there  is  no  speech  recognition. 

Engage  is  not  a textbook  course,  but  was  designed  as  a 
self-study  course,  following  the  Mombusho  Oral  Commu- 
nication A and  B syllabi.  Its  16  lessons  follow  a homestay 
visit  in  California  by  a Japanese  girl.  She  learns  about  US 
culture  and  talks  about  Japan.  The  guides,  including 
grammar  and  culture  notes,  are  available  in  Japanese; 


CD  ROM  title 

Let's  Go  Interactive 
CD  ROM  (1995) 

Finding  Out  (Fred 
no  Bouken)  (1997) 

Gogo's  Adventures 
with  English  (1995) 

Engage  (1997) 

Produced  by 

DynEd 

International 

Eigo  Media 

Longman  Asia 

DynEd 

International 

Operating  System 

Windows/Mac  OS 

Mac  OS 
(Win  planned) 

Windows/Mac  OS 

Windows/Mac  OS 

Levels  available 
(planned) 

1,  2 (3-6  due  out 
December  97) 

1 

1 

1,2 

Ages 

6-12 

6+ 

6-10 

13+ 

Follows  the  course 
syllabus 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Japanese  language 
support 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Self  Access 

Yes 

Yes 

Somewhat 

Yes 

Self  Motivating 

Somewhat 

Yes 

Somewhat 

Yes 

Recording/playback 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

Speech  Recognition 

No 

Minimal  (Power 
Mac  only) 

No 

Yes 

"Fun"  Factor 

Somewhat 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 
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translations  also  appear  on  the  screen  when  needed.  The 
most  motivating  section  for  my  second  year  JHS  students 
was  Free  Speaking.  They  chose  and  read  aloud  one  of 
three  responses,  and  the  program  answered.  It  was  hard 
to  get  them  to  stop  talking  in  English  to  the  computer. 

Clearly  there  is  a lot  of  room  in  the  market  for  software 
for  children.  More  challenging  but  fun  courses  are  needed. 

Aleda  Krause,  Aleda's  English 


A Brief  Review  of 
Electronic  Learners'  Dictionaries 

In  recent  years  many  publishers  of  dictionaries  and  works 
of  reference  have  brought  out  versions  in  electronic  form, 
typically  on  CD-ROM,  but  also  in  other  forms  such  as  dedi- 
cated pocket-sized  bilingual  dictionaries.  This  brief  review 
will  focus  on  the  development  of  one  kind:  learners'  dictio- 
naries. Learners'  dictionaries,  or  ESL  dictionaries,  are  mono- 
lingual English  dictionaries  written  specifically  for  learners 
of  English;  the  Oxford  Advanced  Learners'  Dictionary  or  the 
Longman  Dictionary  of  Contemporary  English  being  notable 
printed  examples.Below  the  table  attempts  to  compare  four 
of  these  learners'  dictionaries  in  digitilised  form  (hereinafter 
referred  to  by  their  acronyms.) 

As  the  table  illustrates,  all  the  above  at  present  require 
Windows  which  is  unfortunate  as  in  Japan  many  students 
seem  to  have  access  to  Macintoshes  rather  than  PCs.  The 
OWPD  comes  only  in  floppy  disk  format,  which  confines 
the  data  to  text  and  graphics  only;  but  it  does  have  the 
advantage  of  enabling  users  to  conveniently  install  the 
program  (12Mb)  onto  their  hard  drives. 

Clearly  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  electronic  medium 
is  that  it  allows  advanced  and  "fuzzy"  searching  proce- 
dures. All  the  dictionaries  allow  the  use  of  the  Boolean 
operators,  AND,  OR,  and  NOT , and  also  wildcards  such 
as,  "?"  (one  missing  letter)  or  "*"  (any  number,  including 
zero  missing  letters).  Some  of  the  dictionaries  go  further 
with  proximity  searching  (OWPD)  and  the  use  of  semantic 
ranges  (COBUILD).  All  break  the  data  down  into  sublists 
which  can  be  individually  searched,  and  items  are  linked 
through  cross  referencing  with  other  parts  of  the  diction- 


aries. Surprisingly  only  the  OWPD  gives  the  learner  any 
indication  of  the  frequency  of  use  through  a sublist  of 
3,500  "important  words."  This  is  significant  as  it  enables 
learners  to  attach  a priority  to  a language  item  for  learning 
and  production — a point  particularly  relevant  to  students 
studying  for  examinations  where  the  number  of  words  to 
be  mastered  is  specified.  Both  the  COBUILD  and 
Longman's  flagship  LDOCE  printed  dictionaries  have 
excellent  frequency  information  so  why  has  it  not  been 
included  in  their  electronic  dictionaries? 

One  would  have  thought  that  one  of  the  benefits  that  the 
digitalisation  of  dictionaries  would  bring  to  learners  of 
English  is  the  ability  for  them  to  hear  the  sounded  words. 
Printed  dictionaries  have  to  rely  on  IPA  phonemic  tran- 
scriptions which  are  difficult  to  follow.  So  it  is  remarkable 
that  only  the  LIED  and  the  LI  AD  include  a sound  func- 
tion. Another  benefit  of  multimedia  is  that  it  can,  through 
video  clips,  give  learners  a setting  and  context  for  lan- 
guage use.  Both  the  Longman  dictionaries  have  video  to 
some  extent,  but  the  LIED  is  of  limited  use  due  to  poor 
links  to  other  parts  of  the  dictionary.  The  COBUILD  in- 
cludes a database  of  five  million  words  in  the  form  of  sen- 
tences and  paragraphs  drawn  from  a variety  of  authentic 
sources.  Learners  can  use  this  to  gain  collocational  details 
over  and  above  that  provided  by  the  example  sentences. 

CD-ROM  (or  floppy  disk)  as  a means  of  storing  dictionary 
information  is  inconvenient  and  relatively  rare  compared 
with  other  electronic  forms;  witness  the  growth  in  dedi- 
cated pocket-sized  bilingual  dictionaries,  which  are  usually 
made  by  consumer  electronic  companies  such  as  Canon  or 
Franklin  and  generally  considered  inadequate  as  proper 
dictionaries.  Clearly  there  is  a lesson  here  for  publishers  of 
learner's  dictionaries,  namely,  portability  is  of  paramount 
importance,  especially  for  learners  who  have  to  carry  them 
around.  One  gets  the  sense  that  the  publishers  of  dictionar- 
ies have  gone  off  in  the  wrong  direction.  They  should  have 
invested  their  time  coming  out  with  dedicated  handheld 
dictionaries  to  be  used  by  all,  rather  than  CD-ROMs  which 
are  more  restricted  in  their  use.  It  would  have  been  better  if 
they  had  commissioned  a manufacturer  to  fabricate  the  box 
that  holds  their  databases  of  lexical  information. 

Right  now  we  have  only  experienced  the  first  genera- 
tion of  ELDs  which  as  we  have  seen  have  several  short- 


Dictionary 

Longman 

Interactive 

English 

Dictionary  (LIED) 
(1993) 

Oxford 
Wordpoiver 
Dictionary 
(OWPD)  (1994) 

COBUILD  on 
CD-ROM  (1995) 

Longman 
Interactive 
American 
Dictionary  (LIAD) 
(1997) 

Format/ 

Operating  System 

CD-ROM/ 

Windows 

Floppy  Disk/ 
Windows 

CD-ROM/ 

Windows 

CD-ROM/ 
Windows-Mac  OS* 

Boolean/ 

Wildcard  Searching 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Frequency 

Information 

None 

Core  Words 

None 

None 

Sounded  Words/ 
Video 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

Links  with  Word 
Processor 

None 

Direct 

None 

Indirect 

Personalised  file 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

Interactive  exercises 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Word  Database 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

* Not  yet  available 
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comings.  The  next  generation  will  come  with  enhanced 
multimedia  capabilities,  more  effective  interactive  exer- 
cises, and  better  searching.  Most  important  of  all,  the 
language  information  is  likely  to  be  delivered  in  a more 
convenient  and  portable  medium. 

Brian  C.  Perry , Nagoya  University 


Voice  Recognition  and  CALL 


Voice  Recognition 

I predict  that  within  five  years,  keyboards  will  still  be  com- 
mon but  used  as  often  as  most  sewing  machines:  not  very 
often.  I am  so  confident  of  my  prediction  that  I am  not 
teaching  my  daughter  to  type. 

The  alternative?  Voice  recognition.  I have  not  touched 
the  keyboard  yet  for  this  article.  The  only  time  I do  touch  a 
keyboard  is  for  proper  names.  I can  dictate  to  the  com- 
puter at  about  80  words  per  minute.  I have  to  stop  some- 
times to  correct  mistakes.  I still  come  out  way  ahead  of 
myself  typing  at  a wrist  wrenching  30  words  per  minute. 

Dragon  Systems  has  just  won  an  award  for  technical 
excellence  in  PC  Magazine  (1997,  December  16,  p.  104.). 
Their  software,  NaturallySpeaking,  is  an  order  of  magni- 
tude easier  than  any  product  available  last  year.  I have 
used  voice  recognition  software  for  about  two  years  and 
this  is  the  first  time  I am  able  to  dictate  faster  than  I can 
type.  The  initial  dictation  is  much  quicker  because  I no 
longer  have  to  speak.  Each.  Word.  Separately.  For  less 
than  two  hundred  dollars  I am  free  of  the  keyboard  unless 
the  (noisy)  kids  are  in  the  room.  IBM  has  come  out  with  a 
similar  product  for  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  called 
ViaVoice.  It  also  has  continuous  speech  recognition.  But 
the  difference  between  IBM's  95  percent  recognition  rate 
and  NaturallySpeaking  s 99  percent  is  the  difference  be- 
tween shelfware  and  usable  software. 

You  must  spend  about  30  minutes  teaching  the  software 
to  recognize  your  voice,  because  of  the  complexity  of  han- 
dling continuous  speech.  Thus,  NaturallySpeaking  offers 
"speaker  dependent"  voice  recognition.  If  the  number  of 
utterances  to  be  recognized  could  be  limited  in  some  way, 
"speaker  independent  voice  recognition"  becomes  possible 
in  economical  software. 

People  talk  about  dog  years  or  web  years  to  show  the 
accelerated  rate  of  development  of  canines  or  computing. 
Hardware  is  following  Moore's  Law  and  doubling  in  power 
every  18  months.  Software  follows  a similar  curve.  Voice 
recognition  development  is  accelerating.  In  1999,  with  900 
MHz  machines,  cheap  memory,  and  new  software,  those 
keyboards  will  begin  to  look  like  antiques.  Voice  recogni- 
tion will  be  included  in  the  basic  software  that  runs  com- 
puters, the  operating  system,  just  after  the  new  century. 

Voice  recognition  will  force  our  students  to  develop  a 
more  normalized  pronunciation  for  the  next  two  or  three 
years.  After  that,  the  software  will  become  so  powerful  that 
it  will  recognize  even  terrible  accents  once  trained  for  those 
accents.  We  should  look  at  this  small  section  of  the  curve  of 
development  as  an  opportunity  for  students  to  improve  not 
only  their  dictation,  but  their  grammar  as  well.  Continuous 
speech  recognition  employs  a model  grammar  used  in  most 
business  communication  situations. 
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CALL 

Computer-assisted  language  learning  (CALL)  software 
programs  sometimes  use  features  of  voice  recognition. 

Just  one  year  ago  most  programs  that  did  have  voice  rec- 
ognition treated  it  as  a novelty.  Normally,  there  was  little 
or  no  integration  with  the  other  features  of  the  program. 

Two  companies,  DynED  and  Syracuse  Language  Sys- 
tems, have  integrated  voice  recognition  into  their 
courseware  in  widely  disparate  ways.  Syracuse's  Triple 
Play  Plus  adds  voice  recognition  to  some  sections  of  its 
matrix  of  exercises.  DynED's  flagship  courseware.  Dy- 
namic English,  has  gone  through  more  extensive  changes 
in  its  adaptation  to  this  new  technology. 

TriplePlay  Plus  is  derived  from  the  three  modes  in  which 
the  program  can  be  used:  Aural  Comprehension,  Reading, 
and  Speech  Recognition.  The  software  is  configured  in  a 
kind  of  "matrix  approach"  with  three  different  components 
to  select  for  each  activity.  After  selecting  a subject  area 
(food,  numbers,  home  and  office,  places  and  transportation, 
people  and  clothing,  and  activities),  you  then  choose  one  of 
three  levels.  The  first  level  is  a collection  of  fourteen  activi- 
ties that  test  short  utterances.  The  complexity  increases  in 
level  two  with  more  of  a question /answer  format  in  seven 
different  Wh-  configurations.  The  third  level  is  a dozen 
different  conversations  (dialogs)  in  a comic  strip  format. 

The  speech  recognition  engine  was  developed  by 
Dragon  Systems,  but  it  uses  their  older  algorithms.  I found 
the  practice  phase  stricter  than  the  testing  stage  and  level 
one  stricter  for  pronunciation  than  level  two  or  three.  I 
was  able  to  "fool"  the  machine,  dropping  ends  of  words, 
and  such,  but  the  system  really  shone  when  my  daughter, 
a very  balanced  bilingual  six-year-old,  tried  it.  We  found 
her  pronunciation  improving  after  a few  minutes  on  some 
words  where  she  had  become  lazy. 

The  program  is  appropriate  for  high  beginning- level  stu- 
dents, ideal  for  high  school  level,  especially  for  practice 
outside  the  normal  classroom,  and  would  work  well  on 
first- year  university  students.  It  is  also  very  good  for  people 
who  want  to  brush  up  their  vocabulary  and  pronunciation 
alone  at  home.  Very  versatile,  solid  activities  make  it  easy 
for  teachers  to  assign  particular  areas  to  particular  students. 

TPP  is  only  available  to  Windows  (3.1  or  95)  users  and 
retails  for  less  than  $100  in  the  States. 

I have  seen  only  a beta  (trial)  version  of  the  highest  level 
of  DynED's  new  courseware,  which  should  be  available  by 
the  time  you  read  this.  The  rest  are  coming  in  quick  succes- 
sion. DynED  has  made  major  revisions  to  their  software,  so 
I can  easily  give  it  a hearty  recommendation. 

Voice  Recognition  was  carefully  added  to  the  course.  It 
appears  in  only  one  of  five  sub-sections  in  the  presentation 
section  of  each  unit.  The  question  practice  is  simple  but 
interactive;  you  must  assemble  a question  from  a group  of 
prompt  words  on  the  screen.  A second  section  designed  for 
reading  does  not  use  VR  at  all.  One  of  four  activities  in  con- 
trolled practice  has  you  selecting  a sentence  from  a group  of 
four  to  illustrate  the  positioning  of  people  within  a scene. 
The  Voice  Recognition  facility  is  flexible  (you  can  set  the 
level  of  discrimination)  but  demanding.  It  encourages  the 
student  to  increase  talking  time  by  using  repetition. 

Another  new  activity  has  the  computer  giving  an  oral 
question  with  three  pictures  and  three  possible  answers. 

UnderCover,  cont'd  on  p.  49. 
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JALT  Journal 

The  official  date  for  the  JALT  Journal  change  of  editors  is 
June  1, 1998,  but  the  incoming  editors  are  already  receiv- 
ing manuscripts.  The  new  //  editorial  staff  are:  Sandra 
Fotos,  Incoming  Editor,  Nicholas  O.  Jungheim,  Incoming 
Associate  Editor,  and  Shinji  Kimura,  Japanese  Language 
Editor.  Contact  information  is  on  page  4 of  TLT  and  also 
on  the  JJ  Web  site  at  <http://www.cc.aoyama.ac.jp/ 
htupdate/aoyama/jjweb/jj_index.html>. 
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International  Affairs 

JALT  partner,  KOTESOL  has  just  opened  a new  central 
office  in  Taejon.  Please  send  correspondence  to  Korea 
TESOL,  P.O.  Box  391,  Seo  Taejon  Post  Office,  Taejon  301- 
600,  South  Korea,  tel:  82-42-255-1095,  fax:  82-42-255-1096. 

JALT </)/<-  b KOTESOL  12,  Taejon  7 4 * & 

fJB&W-L  i LfZo  Korea  TESOLcoii^UaTWiiO-CTo 
P.O.  Box  391,  Seo  Taejon  Post  Office,  Taejon  301-600,  South  Korea 
Tel:  82-42-255-1095,  Fax:  82-42-255-1096. 

JALT  and  ERIC 

In  January  1997  JALT  signed  on  with  the  Educational  Re- 
sources Information  Center /Clearinghouse  on  Languages 
and  Linguistics  (ERIC/CLL),  as  one  of  13  Research  Part- 
ners. What  this  essentially  means  for  JALT  is  that  all  of  its 
publications  are  catalogued  and  indexed  in  ERICs  monthly 
publication.  Resources  in  Education , and  all  JALT  publica- 
tions are  automatically  reviewed  for  full  or  partial  elec- 
tronic and  microfiche  reproduction  in  the  ERIC  database 
and  subsequent  distribution  to  900  different  ERIC  database 
sites  around  the  world,  as  well  as  being  abstracted  on  the 
Internet.  It  also  means  that  qualified  JALT  members  may  be 
eligible  to  serve  on  ERIC/CLL's  editorial  review  committee. 

ERIC  is  an  agency  of  the  Department  of  Education  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  the  CLL  is  administered  by 
the  Washington,  DC-based  Center  for  Applied  Linguistics 
(CAL).  To  date,  publications  reproduced  in  their  entirety 
from  JALT  are:  JALT  Applied  Materials:  Language  Testing  in 
Japan  (1995);  On  JALT95:  Curriculum  and  Evaluation;  and  at 
least  one  volume  of  the  Japan  Journal  of  Multilingualism  and 
Multiculturalism , issued  by  the  JALT  Bilingualism  Na- 
tional Special  Interest  Group;  as  well  as  numerous  articles 
from  The  Language  Teacher  and  JALT  Journal 
ERIC  has  16  subject-specific  Clearinghouses  and  9 Ad- 
junct Clearinghouses.  Among  the  former  of  interest  to  JALT 
members  are  the  those  on  Languages  and  Linguistics  and 
Teaching  and  Teacher  Education.  Among  the  latter  are  ESL 
Literacy  Education,  and  Test  Collection.  Addresses  are: 

Languages  and  Linguistics  - Center  for  Applied  Linguis- 
tics, 1118  22nd  Street  NW,  Washington,  DC  20037-0037 
USA;  Tel:  202-429-9292;  Fax:  202-659-5641 
E-mail:  eric@cal.org 
WWW:  http://ericir.syr.edu/ericcll 

Teaching  and  Teacher  Education  - American  Association 
of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education,  One  Dupont  Circle 


NW,  Suite  610,  Washington,  DC  20036-1186  USA 
Tel.:  (202)  293-2450  Fax:  (202)  457-8095 
E-mail:  ericsp@inet.ed.gov 

ESL  Literacy  Education  - Center  for  Applied  Linguistics 
(see  above);  E-mail:  ncle@cal.org 

Test  Collection  - Educational  Testing  Service,  Princeton, 
NJ  08541  USA;  Tel:  (609)  734-5737Fax:  (609)  683-7186 
Gopher:  gopher.cua.edu  (Special  Resources) 

The  clearinghouses  collect  a variety  of  materials  for  the 
database,  such  as:  books,  research  reports,  monographs, 
speeches  and  conference  papers,  studies,  instructional 
materials  (for  students),  lesson  plans,  manuals  and  hand- 
books, bibliographies,  tests.  Publication  in  a different 
venue  is  not  required  to  have  material  considered  for  the 
database.  For  JALT  members  who  have  published  materi- 
als in  their  university  journals,  ERIC  provides  a conve- 
nient means  to  have  their  papers  more  widely  distributed 
should  the  review  committee  recommend  acceptance  of 
the  article  for  the  database. 

As  an  ERIC/CLL  Partner,  JALT  encourages  all  of  its 
members  to  submit  their  work  to  ERIC  for  consideration. 

If  that  work  appears  in  a JALT  publication,  consideration 
is  automatic.  If  otherwise,  all  you  need  to  do  to  have  your 
material  considered  for  inclusion  in  the  ERIC  database  is 
to  send  one  legible  copy  along  with  a Reproduction  Re- 
lease Form  (reproduced  here)  to  the  Acquisitions  Depart- 
ment of  the  ERIC  Clearinghouse  most  closely  related  to 
your  subject  matter.  Equally  we  encourage  N-SIGs  to  sub- 
mit journals,  proceedings,  collections  of  articles,  or  articles 
from  their  newsletters  for  ERIC  database  consideration. 

Also  to  be  especially  noted,  the  ERIC  database  will  con- 
sider articles  in  languages  other  than  English — several 
Japanese  language  articles  from  JALT  publications  have 
been  reproduced — but  these  articles  should  be  accompa- 
nied by  a concisely  written  English  language  abstract. 

Gene  van  Troyer,  JALT  President 
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Call  for  Papers 

TLT  Special  Issue  on  Active  Learning  in  Japan 

A special  issue  of  The  Language  Teacher  on  the  topic  of  ac- 
tive learning  in  Japan  is  scheduled  for  publication  in  July 
1999.  Active  learning  is  characterized  by  active  student 
involvement  in  language  skill  development,  the  use  of 
higher-level  thinking  skills,  problem-solving,  and  the  ex- 
pression and  application  of  personal  opinions  and  atti- 
tudes. This  issue  will  focus  on  the  design  and  use  of  active 
learning  in  diverse  educational  settings  within  Japan. 

We  would  like  to  invite  submissions  of  feature,  opinion, 
and  perspective  articles  on  the  application  of  active  learn- 
ing to  curriculum  design  and  instruction.  This  could  in- 
clude teacher-training,  instructional  approaches,  and 
modifications  of  traditional  classroom  teaching.  Such 
teaching  tips  and  activities  as  role-plays,  group  projects, 
and  interactive  media  would  be  particularly  appropriate 
for  the  "My  Share"  column.  Current  reviews  of  books  and 
materials  related  to  active  learning  are  also  being  sought 
for  "JALT  Undercover." 

Please  submit  your  manuscripts  by  April  1, 1998.  Send 
submissions  and  inquiries  to  Katharine  Isbell,  Miyazaki 
International  College,  1405  Kano,  Kiyotake-cho,  Miyazaki 
889-16.  E-mail:  <kisbell@miyazaki-mic. ac.jp>. 

Cal!  for  Participation 

The  12th  Summer  Workshop  for  the  Developmentof 
Intercultural  Coursework  at  Colleges  and  Universities 
From  July  15-24, 1998,  the  Center  for  Business  Education 
and  Research  (CIBER),  University  of  Hawai'i,  will  offer  a 
workshop  for  college  and  university  faculty  wishing  to 
develop  courses  on  intercultural  or  international  topics. 
Participants  will  interact  with  faculty  from  the  University  of 
Hawai'i  and  the  East-West  Center.  The  areas  within  which 
courses  may  be  developed  are  international  business,  the 
behavioral  and  social  sciences,  and  language  and  culture. 

For  more  information,  contact  Dr.  Richard  Brislin,  Uni- 
versity of  Hawai'i,  College  of  Business  Administration/ 

MIR,  Honolulu,  HI  96822  USA.  Tel:  1-808-965-8720.  Fax:  1- 
808-956-9685.  E-mail:  <brislinr@busadm. cba.hawaii.edu>. 
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FOR  JAPANESE  COLLEGE-LEVEL  STUDENTS 


ON 


cR3 


THE  21  ST  CENTURV  RPPROHCH  TO  LERRNING  ENGLISH 


S.E.NORDYKE  AND  G.N. WORTHINGTON. 


SHINE  ON  offers  learners  of  English 
a practical  way  to  apply  the  language. 


★ English  conversation  for  large 
or  small  classes. 

★ Twenty  fully-illustrated  units. 

★ Activities  for  pairs,  small 
groups,  and  the  entire  class. 

★ student-friendly  and  teacher- 

friendly. 

★ Material  that  is  stimulating  and 
effective. 

★ Communication  that  works! 


fr 


★ Please  send  a free  sample  of  SHINE  ON. 


NcUTI6;  (Mr.  Ms.] 


Address:  I I Home  I I Work 


School/Company 


TEL 


seidq]  seido  language  institute 


ERJC 


2-6  Funado-cho,  Ashiya-shi,  Hyogo  659-0093,  Japan 


FAX. 0797-31 -3448 

TEL.  0797-31-3452 
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Bilingualism 

The  Bilingualism  N-SIG  publishes  its  20-page  newsletter. 
Bilingual  Japan,  six  times  a year.  Each  issue  contains  a vari- 
ety of  articles  on  multilingualism  and  multiculturalism  in 
Japan.  We  also  publish  an  academic  journal.  The  Japan  Jour - 
nal  of  Multilingualism  and  Multiculturalism,  and  various 
monographs  on  bilingualism.  For  information  about  our  N- 
SIG  or  a sample  copy  of  the  newsletter,  contact  Peter  Gray. 

Computer-Assisted  Language  Learning 

The  CALL  N-SIG  is  a good  place  to  find  out  more  about  the 
subjects  of  all  the  great  articles  in  this  issue.  Please  come 
and  see  us  at  the  Kyoto  Mini  Conference  on  February  1. 
Check  out  our  web  pages  at  <http://langue.hyper.- 
chubu.ac.jp /c@ll/c@U.index.html>  and  <http:// 
langue.hyper.chubu.ac.jp/jalt/nsig/call/calll.html>. 

College  and  University  Educators 

The  CUE  N-SIG  promotes  discussion  of  professional  and 
developmental  issues:  LI  and  L2  for  academic  and  specific 
purposes,  employment  and  career  issues,  college-oriented 
teaching  and  research.  For  a sample  of  our  newsletter,  ON 
CUE,  contact  Jack  Kimball.  Tel/Fax:  0985-84-4485.  E-mail: 
<kimball@post.miyazaki-med.ac.jp>.  Also,  visit  our 
website  at  <http:/ /interserver. miyazaki-med.ac.jp/-cue/ 
l.html>. 

Global  Issues  in  Language  Education 

The  GILE  N-SIG's  aims  are  to  promote  the  integration  of 
global  issues,  global  awareness  and  social  responsibility 
into  foreign  language  teaching,  to  promote  networking 
among  language  educators,  and  to  promote  awareness  of 
teaching  ideas,  activities  and  resources  from  the  fields  of 
global  education,  peace  education,  human  rights  educa- 
tion and  environmental  education.  For  more  information 
contact  us  at  the  address  listed. 

Japanese  as  a Second  Language 

Are  you  interested  in  teaching  or  learning  Japanese?  If  so, 
why  not  consider  becoming  a member  of  JSL?  We  are  a 
network  of  Japanese-language  teachers  and  learners  who, 
through  our  quarterly  newsletter,  occasional  journal,  and 
presentations  at  conferences  and  meetings,  provide  mem- 
bers with  a forum  for  discussing  issues  and  exchanging 
ideas  and  information  in  the  field  of  Japanese  language 
teaching  and  learning. 

Junior  and  Senior  High  School 

The  Jr/Sr  High  N-SIG's  new  handbook.  Holistic  Student- 
Centered  Language  Learning  Handbook  for  Japanese  Secondary 
Foreign  Language  Education,  is  available  to  N-SIG  members 
for  a donation  of  ¥1,000  plus  postage,  and  to  JALT  mem- 
bers for  a donation  of  ¥2,500  plus  postage.  The  N-SIG  is 
also  offering  free  JTE  and  ALT  workshops  on  "Student- 
Centered  Language  Learning  for  Team-Teaching."  To 
receive  your  handbook  or  to  schedule  your  free  workshop, 
please  contact  Michael  Reber,  Kanazawa  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, 7-1  Ohgigaoka,  Nonoichi,  Ishikawa-ken  921. 

Tel:  0762-48-1100,  ext.  2226.  Fax:  0762-94-670.  E-mail: 
<reber@neptune.kanazawa-it.ac.jp  > 

Learner  Development 

The  LD  N-SIG  is  for  teachers  to  share  ways  of  empower- 
ing thpmsplves  and  their  students  to  develop  their  full 
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potential  as  language  learners.  Contact  us  for  more  infor- 
mation and  a sample  copy  of  our  newsletter. 

Japanese:  Yaeko  Akiyama,  tel /fax:  098-47-2133 
English:  Jill  Robbins,  06-834-5311  or  robbins@gol.com. 

Our  WWW  home  page  is  at  <http:// 
www.ipcs.shizuoka.ac.jp/-eanaoki/LD/homeE.html>. 

Materials  Writers 

MW  is  dedicated  to  continually  raising  the  standards  in 
the  creation  of  language  teaching  materials,  in  all  lan- 
guages and  all  media.  Renamed  Between  the  Keys,  the  first 
issue  of  our  newsletter  under  our  new  editor  was  distrib- 
uted in  mid-November.  Contact  us  for  a sample  copy. 

Professionalism,  Administration,  and  Leadership 
in  Education 

Submissions  to  the  PALE  Journal  of  Professional  Issues  should 
be  directed  to  the  Editor,  David  Aldwinckle,  Makomanai 
Kami  Machi  5-2-6,  Minami-ku,  Sapporo  005-0012.  Fax  (Oil) 
584-6380.  E-mail:  <davald@do-johodai.ac.jp>. 

Direct  all  membership  queries  to  the  Membership  Chair, 
Edward  Tobias  Haig,  Nagoya  Women's  University,  1302 
Takamiya-cho,  Tenpaku-ku,  Nagoya-shi,  468-0031.  E-mail: 
<haig@nagoya-wu.ac.jp>. 

Teaching  Children 

The  Teaching  Children  N-SIG  provides  a forum  for  lan- 
guage teachers  of  children.  With  the  decision  of  introduc- 
ing English  instruction  into  the  elementary  school 
curriculum  in  the  year  2003,  we  are  gearing  up  towards 
discussions  of  practical  teaching  methods  and  teacher 
training.  We  also  provide  various  information  related  to 
teaching  children  in  our  quarterly  newsletter. 

Teacher  Education 

The  T-Ed  N-SIG  and  IATEFL  TT  SIG  are  planning  a joint 
seminar  / workshop  on  action  research,  to  be  held  near 
Nagoya  during  the  second  weekend  in  June.  The  seminar 
will  be  led  by  an  experienced  action  researcher  who  will 
instruct  participants  in  the  generic  stages  of  action  re- 
search. Special  interest  groups  will  plan  and  work  to- 
gether on  projects  in  their  own  specific  areas.  For  details, 
contact  Sue  Collins.  Tel/Fax:  0566-26-2545.  E-mail: 
<scollins@auecc.aichi-edu.ac.jp>. 

Testing  and  Evaluation 

In  different  forms,  testing  and  assessment  constitute  such 
an  integral  part  of  Japan's  education  system  that  it  is  virtu- 
ally impossible  for  language  teachers  not  to  be  involved  in 
the  process.  This  group  aims  to  be  a forum  for  all  those 
interested  in  the  theoretical  principles  of,  current  research 
in,  and  classroom  application  of  language  evaluation. 

Video 

Video  N-SIG  officers  have  been  busily  organizing  a special 
group  presentation  and  other  events  for  JALT98  to  show 
how  video  can  enliven  our  classrooms  and  deepen  in- 
sights into  our  own  teaching.  However,  if  you  are  interested 
in  learning  more  about  versatile  uses  of  video,  there  is  no 
need  to  wait  for  the  annual  conference.  We  welcome  you  to 
join  our  N-SIG  now  and  begin  to  enjoy  our.newsletter. 

Video  Rising.  For  more  information,  contact  the  Member- 


N-SIG,  coni' d on  p.  52. 
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Ibaraki:  November 

Curriculum  Development: 
Classroom  Realities  and  Possibilities 

The  English  section  of  the  Foreign  Language  Center  of 
Tsukuba  University,  in  conjunction  with  the  JALT  Ibaraki 
Chapter,  hosted  a special  one-day  workshop  meeting  or- 
ganized into  three  strands:  listening;  computers,  multime- 
dia, and  the  Internet;  and  reading-writing. 

Shimaoka  Takashi  of  Ibaraki  Christian  College  opened 
the  day  with  a special  plenary  lecture,  "How  to  make 
better  learners — phonological  and  lexical  methods."  This 
was  followed  by  eight  45-minute  workshops,  four  of 
which  are  reported  below. 

Cecilia  Ikegumi  demonstrated  using  a 15-minute  film 
clip  with  small  groups  of  students.  The  members  select 
and  work  on  different  portions  of  the  clip,  then  present 
their  ideas  in  a panel  discussion.  Martin  Roche-Nishimori 
discussed  classroom  graded  reader  libraries  where  stu- 
dents, setting  their  own  pace  and  reading  goals,  are  en- 
couraged to  discuss  and  write  about  books  they  have  read. 
William  Plain  presented  his  research  on  involving  stu- 
dents in  paradigm  thinking  and  conducting  pair-teaching 
in  a communicative  framework.  Andrew  Barfield  showed 
how  learners  can  become  researchers  through  group  sur- 
vey projects  and  report  writing 

Reported  by  Joyce  Cunningham 

Matsuyama:  July 

Evaluation  and  Revision: 

Crucial  Parts  of  the  Writing  Process 
by  Carol  Rinnert 

The  presentation  began  after  the  audience  completed  a 
questionnaire  on  texts,  writing,  and  revision  in  English 
writing.  The  questionnaire  touched  on  one  of  the  main 
points  of  the  presentation,  namely  that  English  and  Japa- 
nese writers  organize  their  compositions  differently, 
have  differing  expectations  for  their  readers,  and  tend  to 
write  for  different  purposes.  The  presenter  dealt  with 
such  cultural  differences,  while  discussing  effective  writ- 
ing in  English  and  Japanese.  Carol  Rinnert  explained  that 
good  writers  made  a number  of  revisions  to  their  compo- 
sitions. The  presenter  trained  students  to  evaluate  their 
own  work  so  they  might  also  learn  revision  skills  and 
become  more  proficient  writers. 


Matsuyama:  October 

The  Images  of  English 

by  Alastair  Pennycook 

The  presenter  drew  the  audience's  attention  to  a topic 
which,  although  omnipresent  in  the  daily  confrontation 
with  English  in  popular  culture  and  other  domains  of  life, 
is  easily  ignored  in  its  relevance  and  implications;  the 
images  of  English. 


A large  variety  of  illustrations  and  quotations,  English 
language  school  advertisements,  cartoons,  scientific, 
popular  and  scholarly  texts,  magazines,  and  newspapers 
were  presented,  giving  the  audience  an  impression  of  how 
images  of  English  were  created.  There  was  one  prevailing 
image  of  English  as  the  world's  leading  language,  pre- 
dominant in  political,  economical,  and  cultural  fields, 
leaving  little  space  or  rights  for  other  languages.  This  im- 
age is  by  no  means  recent,  but  has  developed  since  the 
early  days  of  colonialism  and  been  spread  by  politicians, 
historians,  and  linguists. 

Referring  to  linguistic  and  social  theories,  the  presenter 
showed  the  mechanism  of  the  never-ending  circle  of  mutual 
influence  of  language  and  discourse,  including  positions  of 
the  self  and  other.  The  circle  produced  images  appearing  to 
be  versions  of  the  truth  regarding  languages  and  cultures. 
The  presenter  made  the  audience  aware  of  the  "symbolic 
violence"  created  by  images  of  English.  In  conclusion,  he 
asked  for  a higher  sensitivity  and  critical  consciousness  of 
what  is  accepted  as  one's  image  of  English.  There  was  an 
animated  discussion  of  the  consequences  of  images  of  En- 
glish on  culture,  politics,  society  and  language  teaching. 

Matsuyama:  November 

Providing  Near  Peer  Role  Models 
for  Stimulating  Motivation 

by  Tim  Murphey 

Tim  Murphey  presented  a wealth  of  video  material,  re- 
search, and  suggestions  to  support  his  thesis  that  role 
models  from  the  same  culture  can  positively  influence 
students'  attitudes  toward  foreign  language  learning 
Motivation  can  be  increased  and  affective  barriers  over- 
come if  students  see  and  listen  to  older  students  or  their 
own  Japanese  EFL  teachers  using  English  successfully  and 
enthusiastically.  Therefore,  non-native  English  teachers 
should  regularly  and  increasingly  use  English  in  class  and 
even  admit  to  occasional  mistakes,  without  feelings  of 
shame.  Stories  told  by  former  or  older  students,  interviews, 
newsletters  or  e-mail  messages  relating  language  learning 
histories,  and  anecdotes  about  learning  strategies  and  be- 
liefs are  other  means  of  providing  near  peer  role  models. 

Reported  by  Adrienne  Nonami 

Okayama:  November 

A Practical  Introduction  to  Extensive  Reading 

by  Rob  Waring 

This  was  a practical  workshop  dealing  with  extensive 
reading,  which  seeks  the  enjoyment  of  a foreign  language 
for  its  own  sake.  Unlike  intensive  reading,  a successful 
extensive  reading  program  expects  students  to  read  at  a 
level  below  their  competence  and  concentrates  on  speed 
and  pleasure.  In  a program  with  graded  readers,  students 
are  encouraged  to  stop  reading  any  material  they  find 
boring  or  too  difficult  and  change  to  other  material.  In  this 
fashion,  students  will  begin  to  remember  chunks  of  words 
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that  make  up  ideas  instead  of  concentrating  on  individual 
words.  Extensive  reading  programs  have  demonstrated 
that  the  faster  one  reads,  the  more  one  remembers.  There 
is  a sense  of  accomplishment  at  having  finished  a text  and 
been  interested  in  it  that  is  reflected  in  student  progress. 

While  contrasting  extensive  reading  with  intensive  read- 
ing, the  presenter  stressed  the  complimentary  nature  of 
both;  one  should  not  supplant  the  other. 

The  presenter  discussed  the  problems  and  practicalities 
of  an  extensive  reading  program,  including  sources  of 
material,  time  allocation,  material  maintenance,  funding, 
and  the  politics  often  necessary  to  have  a school  adopt  and 
maintain  such  a program. 

Reported  by  Christopher  Bauer 
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Assessment  of  phonetic  proficiency: 
stage  1:  greeting  and  intonation 
stage  2:  mother  goose  and  rhythm 
stage  3:  stress  and  stress  shift 
stage  4:  vocalic  phonemes 
stage  5:  consonantal  phonemes 
stage  6:  word  to  word  linking 
stage  7;  consonant  clusters 
stage  8:  assimilation 
stage  9:  reduction  and  deletion 
stage  10:  fluency  and  effective  communication 
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UnderCover,  cont’d  from  p.  43. 

The  student  chooses  one  and  dictates  it  into  the  computer. 

The  final  section  of  video  segments  is  entirely  new  and 
uses  SR  throughout.  Essentially  they  are  controlled  dia- 
logs where  the  student  follows  the  video  conversation 
partner  by  choosing  one  of  two  options  after  listening  to 
video  prompt.  The  final  subsection  is  called  "hot  seat" 
where  the  student  reads  a question  and  the  video  an- 
swers. This  very  closely  simulates  natural  speech  and  its 
feedback  patterns. 

o 


DynED's  Dynamic  English , available  for  Windows  or 
Macintosh,  is  expensive,  but  well  worth  the  investment. 

Kevin  Ryan , Showa  Women's  University 

Recently  Received,  Compiled  by  Angela  Ota 

The  following  items  are  available  for  review  by  JALT  mem- 
bers. Reviewers  must  test  material  in  the  classroom.  An  aster- 
isk indicates  first  notice.  An  exclamation  mark  indicates  third 
and  final  notice.  All  final  notice  items  will  be  discarded  after 
the  28th  of  February.  Please  contact:  Publishers'  Reviews  Cop- 
ies Liaison  (address  p.  3).  Publishers  should  send  all  materials 
for  review,  both  for  students  (text  and  all  peripherals)  and  for 
teachers,  to  Publishers'  Review  Copies  Liaison  (address  p.  3). 

N.  B.  Brackets  after  a publisher's  name  indicate  the  distributor  in  Japan. 

For  students 

Course  Books 

!Scott-Malden  & Wilson.  (1996).  Fast  Lane:  A skills-based  inten- 
sive course  1-4  (student's  1-4,  teacher's  1-4,  cassette  1-4). 
Oxford:  Heinemann  Publishers  Ltd. 

IGershon  & Mares.  (1995).  On  Line:  The  fast  route  to  fluency  1&2 
(student's  1&2,  workbook  1&2,  teacher's  1&2,  cassette  1&2). 
Oxford:  Heinemann  Publishers  Ltd. 

Reading 

Olearski,  J.  (Ed).  (Autumn,  1997).  New  English  Digest,  vol.l 
(EFL  Magazine).  London:  ILS  Inc. 

*Mangajin,  Inc.  (1997).  Alternative  Culture  in  Japan  (reader). 
Seibido:  Japan. 

^McConnell,  J.  (1997).  The  Fascination  of  Europe  (reader).  Seibido: 
Japan. 

^Stapleton,  P.  (1997).  Beneath  the  Surface  (reader).  Seibido:  Japan. 

Writing 

*Menasche,  L.  (1997).  Writing  a Research  Paper:  revised  edition  (guide). 
The  University  of  Michigan  Press:  Ann  Arbor 

Supplementary  Materials 

Wall  work,  A.  (1997).  Discussions  A-Z  advanced:  A resource  book 
of  speaking  activities  (resource  book  and  cassette).  Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge  University  Press. 

IMelichar,  M.  (1996).  TOEIC  Vocabulary.  Tokyo:  Aratake  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Ltd. 

Business 

Sweeney,  S.  (1997).  English  for  Business  Communication:  A 
modular  short  course  on  socializing- telephoning-presenting- 
meetings-negotiating  (teacher's,  student's,  cassettes).  Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge  University  Press. 

Mackenzie,  I.  (1997).  English  for  Business  Studies : a course  for 
business  studies  and  economic  students  (teacher's,  student's, 
cassettes).  Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press. 

For  Teachers 

Markee,  N.  (1997).  Managing  Curricular  Innovation.  U.S.A: 
Cambridge  University  Press. 

Brazil,  D.  (1997).  The  Communicative  Value  of  Intonation  in  En- 
glish. Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press. 

Richards,  J.  & Lockhart,  C.(1994).  Reflective  Teaching  in  Second  Lan- 
guage Classrooms.  Melbourne:  Cambridge  University  Press. 

Devon,  W.  (1996).  Teacher  Cognition  in  Language  Teaching:  be- 
liefs, decision-making  and  classroom  practice.  Melbourne:  Cam- 
bridge University  Press. 

Lindstromberg,  S.  (1997).  The  Standby  Book:  Activities  for  the 
language  classroom.  Melbourne:  Cambridge  University  Press. 
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Akita 

Nigel  Moore  0188-37-5937 
Dave  Ragan  0188-86-3758 

Chiba 

Monika  Szirmai  043-274-3340 
Shibaie  Yoshiaki  047-321-3127 
<QZI01137@niftyserve.or.jp> 

Fukui 

Craig  Winn  0779-66-3411 

Fukuoka 

Using  Interviewing  to  Teach  English 
Christine  Chinen 
Sunday , February  15,  2:00-5:00 ; Aso 
Foreign  Language  Travel  College, 
Hakataekitninatni  2-12-24  (10  minutes 
from  Hakata  Station );  ¥2,000  yen  for 
one-day  members;  info:  Bill  Pellozoe 
<billp@gol.cotn>,  Kevin  O'Leary,  0942 
32-0101  (t),  31-0372  (f),  <http:// 
kyushu.com/jalt/events.html> 

In  addition  to  being  a good  motiva- 
tor, the  technique  of  interviewing  is 
useful  in  giving  students  practice  in 
English.  Outside  of  class,  interview- 
ing bridges  the  gap  between  English 
learned  in  the  classroom  and  English 
used  in  the  real  world.  Using  video 
and  cassettes,  Chinen  will  show 
teachers  the  mini-skills  students  need 
to  do  interviewing  and  illustrate  how 
to  use  interviewing  in  their  own 
teaching  situations. 

Christine  Chinen  teaches  at 
Fukuoka  University. 

*OT*^Chris- 
tine  ChinenftfiT  > 9 \£  3.  — £ -fr 

Gunma 

Leo  Yoffe  0272-33-8696 
<lyoff  e@thunder.edu.gunma-u.ac.jp> 
Wayne  Pennington  0272-83-8984  (t) 
83-6063  (f) 
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Hamamatsu 

Yamamoto  Shiomi  053-456-4315 
Hirano  Atsuo  053-433-2361 

Himeji 

Kaneda  Yasutoshi  0792-89-0855 
William  Balsamo  0792-24-4876 

Hiroshima 

Caroline  Lloyd  082-292-5033  (h) 
082-292-5033  (f)  <cjz3@urban.or.jp> 

Hokkaido 

l nis  Scott  Conley  011-618-3716  (t/f) 


<lsc@cheerful.com> 

Ken  Hartmann  011-584-7588  (t/f) 
<rm6k-htmn@asahi-net.or.jp> 

Ibaraki 

High  School  Activities 
and  Techniques 

Robert  Betts  & Tanimura  Michiko 
Sunday,  February  22nd,  1:30-4:30; 
Shimotsuma  Bunka  Kaikan,  Shimotsuma; 
one-day  members  Y500;  info: 

Komatsuzaki  Michiko  029-254-7203 
<komatsuzaki@ma2.justnet.ne.jp> , Joyce 
Cunningham  029-228-8455 
<doycie@mito.  ipc.  ibaraki.  ac.jp> 

Robert  Betts,  co-editor  of  Team-Teach- 
ing in  the  Communicative  Classroom, 
will  give  a workshop  on  games  and 
activities  developed  while  working  as 
an  ALT.  He  will  also  present  motiva- 
tional ideas  and  describe  reward  sys- 
tems he  has  used  successfully.  Be 
prepared  to  participate. 

Tanimura  Michiko  is  a JHS  teacher 
at  Joso  Gakuin.  She  has  set  up  an 
English  Studies  Programme  in  her 
school  and  will  demonstrate  some  of 
the  more  interesting  techniques  used 
in  her  classes. 

Iwate 

Ellen  Sadao  0196-83-3083 
Shimizu  Akiko  0197-65-3636 

Kagawa 

The  Magnificent  Seven  - 
New  from  Oxford 
Robert  Habbick 

Sunday,  February  22,  10:00-12:00;  Ipal 
Center  Takamatsu,  Kagawa;  free  for  all; 
info:  Alex  MacGregor  087  851-3902 
<canstay@niji.or.jp>,  Kevin  Cozma  087- 
822-4740  < kev in @ n i ji.or.jp> 

This  year  Oxford  University  Press 
has  seven  new  books  for  Japan.  This 
presentation  will  focus  on  doing 
parts  of  lessons  from  some  of  the 
new  books;  especially  Springboard 
and  Let's  Go  Starter.  Some  of  the  new 
and  useful  ideas  appropriate  for  Ja- 
pan from  the  teachers'  books  will 
also  be  presented  and  used. 

Robert  Habbick  is  with  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press. 

Kagoshima 

Voices  from  the  High  School 
Classroom 
Miyaguchi  Keiichi 

Sunday,  February  22, 1:00-4:00;  Culture 
Studio  (AIM  Building,  2F);  one-day 
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members  Y500,  students  Y300;  info : 

Kotori  Chiaki  0996-22-4968  (h) 

<ko  tori@jundai.k-junshin.ac.jp> 

Though  the  JET  Programme  and  Oral 
Communication  courses  have 
brought  many  positive  changes  to 
English  education  in  Japan,  there  still 
remain  many  problems,  some  of 
which  may  not  have  been  openly 
discussed.  In  this  presentation, 
Miyaguchi  will  give  us  his  candid 
observations  of  the  realities  many 
high  school  teachers  are  facing,  and 
will  attempt  to  provide  a balanced 
account  of  those  realities  from  the 
perspectives  of  ALTs,  JETs,  and 
school  officials. 

Miyaguchi  Keiichi  teaches  at 
Kagoshima  Higashi  Sr.  High  School. 
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Kanazawa 

Strategies  for  Large  Classes 
Paul  Shimizu 

Sunday,  February  15,  2:00-4:00;  Slmkai 
Kyoiku  Center  (4F),  3-2-15;  Honda- 
tnachi,  Kanazawa;  one-day  members 
Y600;  info : Bill  Holden  076-229-5608 
<holden@nsknet.or.jp> 

This  will  be  a workshop  dealing  with 
the  beginner  or  false  beginner  who 
needs  confidence  building  material 
which  is  simple,  challenging,  and  in- 
teresting. This  text  is  grammar  based 
to  keep  students  focused  on  the  target 
language.  Little  of  the  target  language 
is  given  directly,  so  students  are  intro- 
duced to  the  language  which  they 
study,  to  some  extent,  before  using  it. 

Paul  Shimizu  teaches  at  Futaba 
High  School. 

Paul  ShimizuX^L  l=Hit  £ 
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Kitakyushu 

My  Share:  Creative  Evaluation 

Bob  Long,  Malcolm  Swanson,  Gus 
Rojas,  Peg  Orleans,  et  al. 
Saturday,  February  14,7:00-9:00;  Kokura 
Immanuel  Church  (next  to  YMCA);  one- 
day  members  Y500;  info : Chris  Carman 
093-592-2883  <carman@med.uoeh- 
u.ac.jp>,  <ht tp://www. seafolknet . or.jp/ 
~malcolm/JALT/Kitakyushu> 

Several  speakers  will  give  short  pre- 
sentations on  how  to  devise  and  con- 
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duct  interview  tests,  video  tests, 
grammar  tests,  self-evaluations,  and 
more.  All  attendants  are  welcome  to 
share  their  ideas  in  the  discussion 
period  that  will  follow. 

The  presenters  are  teaching  at  uni- 
versities and  high  schools  in  the  area. 

Li  to  #in#S:3£x.TOtt»<>^3E 
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Kobe 

What  is  the  Oral  Proficiency 
Interview  (OPI)? 

Kamada  Osamu 

Sunday , February  22, 2:30-4:30;  Kobe 
YMCA  LET'S , 4F,  (073-242-72052;  one- 
day  members  Y 2,000;  info : Brent  Jones 
0797-31-2068  (t/f) 

< bjo  n es  © bekkoa  me.or.jp> 

Osamu  Kamada  currently  teaches 
Japanese  at  Kyoto  University  of  For- 
eign Studies. 

Kumamoto  (Affiliate  Chapter) 

Sharonette  Bowman  096-384-1981 
(t/f)  <ku201393@fsinet.or.jp> 

Annie  Marquez,  096-326-8074  (t/f) 
<ku204423@fsinet.or.jp> 

Kyoto 

Harold  Melville  0749-24-0287/075- 
741-1491  (t)  -1492  (f) 

<mel  ville@biwako.shiga-u.ac.jp> 
Tsumura  Shuji  0726-72-6977 

Matsuyama 

Accelerating  Learning  Through 
Applied  NLP 

Charles  Adamson 
Sunday , February  15,  2:30-4:30; 
Shinonome  High  School;  info:  Adrienne 
Nonami  089-977-7709  (t/f) 

We  all  know  that  what  we  say  in  the 
classroom  and  how  we  say  it  effects 
student  learning.  Would  learning  how 
to  use  language  in  a consistently  effec- 
tive manner  be  useful  for  you?  In  this 
presentation,  we  will  consider  lan- 
guage patterns  that  have  been  devel- 
oped by  NLP  practitioners  to  improve 
study  habits,  increase  motivation,  and 
change  beliefs  about  learning. 

Charles  Adamson  teaches  at  Miyagi 
University. 

Miyazaki  (Affiliate  Chapter) 

"Bad"  Grammar:  What  It  Tells  Us 
Michael  Guest 

Sunday,  February  22,  2:00;  Miyazaki 
Kouritsu  Daigaku,  Room  308;  info:  Hugh 
Nicoll  0985-20-4788  (t),  0985-20-4807 


(f)  <hnicoll©miyazaki-mu.ac.jp>,  Chris 
Hays  <chrith©mnet.ne.jp> 

Spoken  English  is  often  inaccurately 
taught  because  many  teachers  base 
the  grammar  upon  the  forms  of  the 
written  language.  In  fact,  spoken  En- 
glish utilizes  distinct  and  regular 
forms  which  give  speech  a special 
"personality."  Mr.  Guest  will  demon- 
strate a number  of  these  forms  which 
participants  will  be  asked  to  analyze 
and  "interpret."  Practical  applications 
will  also  be  demonstrated. 

Michael  Guest  is  currently  at 
Miyazaki  Medical  College 
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Nagasaki 

Motoshi  Shinozaki  0957-25-0214 
<BXC05071@niftyserve.or.jp> 

Susann  Birch  0958-48-5533 

Nagoya 

A Framework  for  Class  Observation 
Through  Video 
Brian  McNeill 

Sunday,  February  22,  2:00-4:00;  Higashi 
Long  Life  Leading  Center  (300m.  from 
Shinsakae  subway,  exit  #2).  Meeting 
Room  #4;  one-day  members  Yl,300;  info: 
David  Bergh  052-703-7848 
<brgdam  i@ilc.o  r.jp> 

This  presentation  will  present  work 
in  progress  on  a framework  for  class 
observation  using  video  of  your  own 
(or  someone  else's)  teaching.  We  will 
examine  the  class  as  a single  event  as 
well  as  individual  activities  within 
one  class.  There  will  be  a list  of  skills 
presented  for  examination  by  partici- 
pants, discussion  of  categories  for 
labelling  events,  and  viewing  of  video 
clips  from  the  presenter's  classes  as  a 
way  to  put  ideas  from  the  discussion 
into  practice. 

Brian  McNeill  is  at  ECC  Foreign 
Language  Institute  in  Nagoya. 

Nara 

Drama  Works  in  the  Classroom 
Ian  Franklin  & Theo  Steckler 
Saturday,  March  14,  2:00  - 5:00; 
Tezukayama  College  (Gakuenmae  Sta- 
tion); free  to  all;  info:  Larry  Walker  0742- 
41  -8795  <walker@keiho.u.ac.jp>, 
Imanishi  Michiko  07475-2-2003,  Larry 
Chin  0745-73-5377 

Enjoy  an  inspiring  afternoon  of  pre- 


sentations and  activities  given  by  Ian 
Franklin  and  Theo  Stecker  of 
DramaWorks.  Participate  or  observe  as 
our  presenters  demonstrate  their  dy- 
namic drama-based  English  teaching 
techniques.  This  workshop  will  in- 
clude warm-ups,  learning  exercises  in 
preparation  for  dialogues,  and  a vari- 
ety of  activites  that  make  classes  fun 
for  both  students  and  teachers.  Please 
don't  miss  this  enchanting  afternoon! 

DramaWorksCOIan  Franklin,  Theo  Stecker&l£^? 
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Niigata 

EFL  Composition  Evaluation  by 
Native  EFL  and  Japanese  EFL 
Teachers 
Fujita  Mariko 

Sunday,  February  15,  1:00-3:30;  Niigata 
International  Friendship  Center;  one-day 
members  Y1,000;  info:  Angela  Ota,  0250- 
43-3333  <WESTPARKH AM@msn.com> 
Do  native  EFL  and  Japanese  EFL 
teachers  use  the  same  evaluation  cri- 
teria in  rating  English  compositions 
written  by  Japanese  students?  What 
kind  of  evaluative  criteria  do  they 
use?  This  presentation  explores  the 
ambiguous  nature  of  criteria  used  in 
EFL  writing  assessment. 

Fujita  Mariko  is  currently  teaching 
at  Keio  Shonan  Junior  and  Senior 
High  School. 

• iuSf&OMariko  FujitaJ£rif$-f1: 

Okayama 

Michael  Gilmore  086-221-4630  (t/f) 

Okinawa 

Ray  A.  Welch  098-964-6911  (t/f) 
<raywelch@sunnynet.or.jp> 

Omiya 

Lisa  Sanders  0422-37-4354 
<sanders@gol.com> 

Okada  Chikahiko  0477-377-4695  (t/f) 
<http://www2.gol.com/users/ljc/ 
omiya.  html> 

Osaka 

Nakamura  Kimiko  06-376-3741  (t/ 
f)  <kimiko@sun-inet.or.jp> 

Ludlow  Gibbons:  06-358-6938(t), 

06-358-0802(f)<ludlow@mbox.inet- 

osaka.or.jp> 

Sendai 

Speaker  and  title  to  be  announced 
Sunday,  February  22,  time  and 
location  to  be  announced;  free  to 
all;  info:  Ken  Schmidt  022-222-0484, 
Honma  Kazuko  022-717-4177. 
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Meetings. 


Shizuoka 

Greg  O'Dowd  0543-34-9837  (t/f) 
Moira  Izatt  054-247-2494 

Suwa 

Mary  Aruga  0266-27-3894 

Tochigi 

Kunitomo  Michiko  028-661-1637  (t) 
662-4503  (f) 

Tom  Steams  0285-22-8364 

Tokushima 

Linda  Wilkins  0886-86-6033 
<wilkins@fs.naruto-u.ac.jp> 

Tokyo 

Help  Needed  or . . . 

At  the  11/30  General  Meeting  of  To- 
kyo JALT,  all  members  of  the  current 
Executive  Committee  announced  that 
they  would  resign  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  Tokyo  JALT  cannot  exist  with- 
out an  executive  committee.  So  far,  no 
replacements  have  been  found,  and 
unless  volunteers  come  forward,  To- 
kyo JALT  will  be  put  on  the  road  to 
official  disbandment. 

We  need  your  help!!  If  you  would 
be  willing  to  volunteer  for  one  of  the 
available  positions,  please  contact 
Paul  Hilderbrant  03-3348-7528 
<phiro@gol.com> 

Toyohashi 

Information  Sharing  & Meeting 

Sunday , February  15,  1:00-4:00;  Takashi 
Seikatsu  Kateikan;  one- day  members 
Y 1,000;  info:  Laura  Kusaka 
<ku$aka@vega. aichi-u.ac.jp>, 

Kumamoto  Tomoyo  0532-63-2337  (h). 
We  are  to  have  an  informal  get-to- 
gether and  meeting.  Members  will 
share  information  on  the  teaching 
environments  they  are  working  in. 
Full  details  were  unavailable  at  the 
time  of  printing. 

West  Tokyo 

1.  Training  for  Interpretation: 
What  it's  All  About 

Ozawa  Hatsue 

2.  Cross  Cultural  Communication 
Meets  The  Food  Guide  Pyramid 

Sandra  T.  Nakata 

Sunday,  February  22, 1:30-4:30;  Machida 
Shimin  Hall  (7  minutes  from  the  ivest  exit 
of  Odakyu  Machida  Station);  one-day 
members  Y1,000;  info:  Kobayashi  Etsuo 
0423-66-2947  (t/f)  <kobayasi@rikkyo.ac.jp> 
or  David  Brooks  0423-35-8049  (t/f) 
<dbrooks@tkb.att.ne.jp> 

1.  Ozawa  Hatsue  will  discuss  the 
content  and  successful  conclusion  of  a 
new  course  at  Tokai  University  en- 


titled "The  Basics  of  Interpretation." 
After  a short  description  of  the 
course,  a video  presentation  will  illus- 
trate how  the  curriculum  was  put  into 
practice  in  the  classroom.  This  pre- 
sentation will  be  in  Japanese  with 
English  interpretation. 

Ms.  Hatsue  teaches  at  Hosei  Uni- 
versity and  Obirin. 

2.  This  workshop  will  catch  the  inter- 
est of  even  the  most  blase  student. 
What  does  every  culture  have  in  com- 
mon? Food!  Everyone  must  deal  with 
food  and  nutrition  daily.  We  can  tap 
into  this  inherent  interest  to  exercise 
student  language  acquisition  skills  in 
learner-centered  ways. 

Ms.  Nakata  is  currently  at  Tokai 
University. 

1.  Ozawa  Hatsuei^^?Hl^j'*^f:  X 9 
Sandra  Nakatai^^fo'i^  L i T o 

Yamagata 

Hotrods:  Cuisinaire  Rods  in  the 
Language  Classroom 
Larry  Cisar 

Sunday,  February  8,  2:30-4:00; 

Yamagata  Kajo-kominkan  Sougo- 
gakushu  Center  (0236-45-6163);  one-day 
members  Y500;  info:  Sugawara  Fumio 
0238-85-2468  (t/f)  -6885  (h). 

Using  Cuisinaire  Rods,  the  "rods"  that 
are  associated  with  The  Silent  Way,  Mr. 
Cisar  will  demonstrate  several  tech- 
niques that  have  been  found  enjoyable 
and  creative  by  students,  and,  more 
importantly,  fun  for  all  those  involved 
in  the  lesson.  For  this  presentation,  the 
instructions  will  be  given  in  English, 
with  practice  in  the  languages  that  the 
participants  wish  to  use. 

Larry  Cisar  is  currently  at  Kanto 
Gakuen  University. 

Yamaguchi 

Akagi  Yayoi  0836-65-4256 
Takeyama  Eri  0836-31-4373 

Yokohama 

A Critical  Approach  to 
Teaching  Culture 

Sunday,  February  8,  2:00-4:30;  Gino 
Bunka  Ka ika n ( Room  701),  Kan na i;  o ne- 
day  members  Y 1,000;  info:  Ron 
Thornton  0467-31-2797  (t/f) 
<thornton@fin.ne.jp>,  Kiguchi  Yumiko 
0427-34-2311  (w)  0427-34-9388  (f). 

This  presentation  is  intended  for 


teachers  who  wish  to  incorporate 
intercultural  communication  and 
global  issues  materials  into  their 
classes.  It  critially  examines  current 
approaches  and  suggests  guidelines 
for  overcoming  many  Western  stereo- 
types and  myths. 

David  Hough  writes  intercultural 
communication  and  foreign  language 
learning  materials. 


N-SIG,  cont'd  from  p.  47. 

ship  Chair,  Valerie  Benson.  Tel:  082- 
278-1103.  Fax:  082-277-0301.  E-mail: 
<benson@newsl.  suzugamine.ac.jp>. 
Also,  check  out  Video  N-SIG 
homepage  at  <http:// 
langue.hyper.chubu.ac.jp/jalt/nsig/ 
video/ video. htm>. 

N-SIGs  in  the  Making 

Foreign  Language  Literacy 

The  N-SIG  is  happy  to  report  that 
membership  continues  to  increase. 
The  next  step  is  to  become  an  affiliate 
N-SIG  this  year.  Our  second  newslet- 
ter, LAC  2,  is  now  out;  see  the  contact 
info  below  to  order  either  a paper  or 
an  e-mail  copy.  Please  consider  join- 
ing this  N-SIG  when  you  renew  your 
JALT  membership:  just  write  "FL 
Literacy"  on  the  postal  furikae  form 
found  in  The  Language  Teacher.  Thanks 
for  your  patience  and  support. 

Other  Language  Educators 

The  N-SIG  officers  have  been  busy 
recently.  Our  N-SIG  Roundtable  at 
JALT97  in  Hamamatsu  was  attended 
by  about  20  people.  Rudolf  Reinelt, 
Brendan  Lyons,  and  Johann  Junge 
introduced  JALT  and  the  N-SIG  at  the 
Goethe  Institut  and  the  Kansai  Net- 
work in  October,  and  also  at  the  Ger- 
man teachers'  meeting  in  Okinawa  in 
December.  Arlene  Alexandrovich 
represented  us  at  the  Hiroshima  Book 
Fair.  Two  presentation  proposals 
have  been  submitted  to  JALT98.  For 
further  information,  contact  Rudolf 
Reinelt. 

N-SIG  contact  information  is  on  page  53. 
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Conference 

edited  by  randy  davis  & kakutani  tomoko  Calendar 


We  welcome  new  listings.  Please  submit 
conference  information  in  Japanese  or 
English  to  the  respective  editor  by  the 
15  th  of  the  month , three  men  tits  in  ad- 
vance (four  months  for  overseas  confer- 
ences). Thus , February  15th  is  the  final 
deadline  for  a May  conference  in  Japan  or 
a June  conference  overseas.  (See  p.  3 for 
contact  information.)  The  first  listing  can 
be  as  far  as  tivo  years  in  advance. 

January  22-24, 1998 

The  18th  Annual  ThaiTESOL  Inter- 
national Conference:  Maximizing 
Learning  Potentials.  J.B.  Hotel,  Hat 
Yai,  Songkhla,  Thailand.  Contact: 
ThaiTESOL  c/o  Narapom  Chan- 
Ocha,  Chulalongkorn  University 
Language  Institute,  Phaya  Thai 
Road,  Bangkok  10330,  Thailand. 
Fax:  66-2-218-6027, 66-2-252-5978. 

Tel:  66-2-218-6100, 66-2-218-6027. 
E-mail:  <fflnnco@- 
chulkn.car.chula.ac.th>. 

March  17-21, 1998 
TESOL  '98  Annual  Conference: 
Connecting  Our  Global  Village. 
Seattle,  Washington,  USA.  Contact 
TESOL,  1600  Cameron  St.,  Suite 
300,  Alexandria,  Virginia  22314. 

Tel:  1-703-836-0074.  Fax:  1-703-836- 
7864.  E-mail:  <conv@-tesol.edu>. 
Homepage:  <http:// 
www.tesol.edu>. 

March  26-29, 1 998 
The  3rd  Pacific  Second  Language 
Research  Forum  (PacSLRF98). 
Aoyama  Gakuin  University,  Depart- 
ment of  English.  Preregistration 
deadline:  February  1, 1998.  Peter 
Robinson,  Aoyama  Gakuin  Univer- 
sity, Department  of  English,  4-4-25 
Shibuya,  Shibuya-ku,  Tokyo  150.  E- 
mail:  <peterr@cc. aoyama. ac.jp>. 
Homepage:  chttp:// 
www.als.aoyama.ac.jp/pacslrf/ 
pacslrf.htmlx 
April  14-18, 1998 
International  Association  of  Teachers 
of  English  as  a Foreign  Language 
(IATEFL).  Manchester,  UK.  Contact 
LATEFL,  3 Kingsdown  Chambers, 
Kingsdown  Park,  Whitstable,  Kent, 
CT5  2DJ,  UK.  Tel:  44-0-1227-276528. 
Fax:  44-0-1227-274415.  E-mail: 
<100070.1 327@Compuserve.com>. 
Homepage:  <http:// 
www.man.ac.uk/IATEFL/>. 

April  20-22, 1 998 
RELC  Seminar  on  Language  Teach- 
ing: New  Insights  for  the  Language 

..EMC 


Teacher.  Singapore.  Contact:  The 
Director  (Attention:  Seminar  Secre- 
tariat), SEAMEO  Regional  Language 
Centre,  30  Orange  Grove  Road, 
Singapore  258352,  Republic  of 
Singapore.  Tel:  65-737-9044. 

Fax:  65-734-2753.  E-mail: 
<tkhng@singnet.com.sg.  Homepage: 
<www.relc.org.sg>. 

July  13-17, 1998 
WorldCALL,  the  Inaugural  World 
Conference  of  Computer- Assisted 
Language  Learning.  University  of 
Melbourne,  Melbourne  Australia. 
Contact:  Fauth  Royale  & Associates 
Pty  Ltd  PO  Box  895,  North  Sydney 
NSW  Australia  2060.  Tel:  61-2-9954- 
4544.  Fax:  61-2-9954-4964.  E-mail: 
<fauroy@ozemail .com.au >.  Web: 
<http://www.arts.unimelb.edu.au/ 
~hlc/worldcall/>. 

July  15-24, 1998 
The  Twelfth  Summer  Workshop  for 
the  Development  of  Intercultural 
Course  work  at  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities. Contact:  Dr.  Richard  Brislin, 
University  of  Hawaii,  College  of 
Business  Administration/MIR,  Ho- 
nolulu, Hawaii  96822  USA. 

Tel:  1-808-956-8720.  Fax:  1-808-956- 
9685.  E-mail:  <brislinr@- 
busadm.cba.hawaii.edu>. 

August  9-14,  1998 
30th  Annual  LIOJ  International 
Summer  Workshop  for  Teachers  of 
English.  LIOJ/ Asia  Center 
Odawara,  4-14-1  Shiroyama, 
Odawara,  Kanagawa,  250,  Japan. 
Tel:  0465-23-1677.  Fax:  0465-23- 
1688.  E-mail:  <lioj@pat-net.or.jp>. 
November  20-23, 1 998 
JALT98:  24th  Annual  International 
Conference  on  Language  Teaching/ 
Learning  & Educational  Materials 
Expo:  Focus  on  the  Classroom:  Inter- 
pretations. Omiya  Sonic  City,  Omiya, 
Japan.  Contact  JALT  Central  Office, 
Urban  Edge  Building,  5 Floor,  1-37-9, 
Taito,  Taito-ku,  Tokyo  110  Japan.  Tel: 
03-3837-1630.  Fax:  03-3837-1631. 

N-SIC  Contact  Information 

Bilingualism — Chair.  Peter  Gray,  T 3-5-1  Atsubetsu- 
higashi,  Atsubetsu-ku,  Sapporo-shi,  Hokkaido  004 
Tel  (h):  011-897-9891;  Fax  (h):  011-897-9891 
Tel  (w):  011-881-2721;  Fax  (w):  011-881-9843 
E-mail:  pag@sapporo.email.ne.jp 
Computer- Assisted  Language  Learning 
Coordinator : El  in  Melchior,  KETC,  Shiminkaikan,  2- 
107  Komaki,  Komaki-shi,  Aichi-ken485 
Tel  (h):  0568-75-0136;  Tel  (w):  0568-76-0905; 

Fax  (w):  0568-77-8207  E-mail:  eIin@gol.com 
College  and  University  Educators 
Co-coordinator  & Editor,  ON  CUE:  Jack  Kimball 


Miyazaki  Medical  College,  5200  Kihara,  Kiyotake, 

Miyazaki-gun,  Miyazaki-ken  889-16 

Tel  (h):  0985-84-4485;  Fax  (h):  0985-84^485 

Tel  (w):  0985-85-3595;  Fax  (w):  0985-85-3595 

E-mail:  kimball@post.miyazaki-med.ac.jp 

http://interserver.miyazaki-med.ac.jp/~Kimball/ 

Global  Issues  In  Language  Education 

Coordinator  and  Nerusletter  Editor:  Kip  A.  Cates 

Tottori  University,  Koyama,  Tottori-shi,  Tottori-ken 

680;  Tel  (h):  0857-28-2428;  Fax  (h):  0857-28-2428 

Tel  (w):  0857-31-5650;  Fax  (w):  0857-31-5650 

E-mail:  kcates@fed.tottori-u  ac.jp 

Japanese  as  a Second  Language 

Coordinator.  Haruhara  Ken ichiro,  4-2-15-511  Higashi- 

tateishi,  Katsushika-ku,  Tokyo  124 

Tel  (h):  03-3694-9348;  Fax  (h):  03-3694-3397 

E-mail:  BXA02040@niftyserve.or.jp 

Coordinator : Nishitani  Mari 

3-27-17  Takamatsu-cho,  Tachikawa-shi,  Tokyo  190 

Tel  (h):  042-548-7663;  Fax  (h):  042-548-7663 

Tel  (w):  042-580-8525;  Fax  (w):  042-580-9001 

E-mail:  mari@econ.hit-u.ac.jp 

Junior  and  Senior  High  School 

Coordinator.  Barry  Mateer,  1-12-5-101  Shukugawara, 

Tama-Ku,  Kawasaki-shi,  Kanagawa-ken  214 

Tel  (h):  044-933-8588;  E-mail:  barrym@gol.com 

Learner  Development 

Joint  Coordinator.  Hugh  Nicoll,  Miyazaki  Municipal 
University,  Funatsuka  1-1-2,  Miyazaki-shi, 
Miyazaki-ken  880;  Tel  (w):  0985-20-4807;  Fax  (w): 
0985-20-2000,  ext  1306 

E-mail:  hnicoll@funatsuka.miyazaki-mu.ac.jp 
Joint  Coordinator : Naoko  Aoki,  Faculty  of  Letters, 
Osaka  University,  1-5  Machikaneyama,  Toyonaka-shi, 
Osaka-fu;Tel  (w):  06-850-6111;  Fax  (w):  06-850-5131 
E-mail:  naoko@let.osaka-u.ac.jp 
Materials  Writers — Chair : James  Swan 
Aoyama  8-122,  Nara-shi,  Nara-ken  630 
Tel  (h):  0742-26-3498;  Fax  (h):  0742-26-3498 
Tel  (w):  0742-41-9576;  Fax  (w):  0742^41-9576 
E-mail:  swan@daibutsu.nara-u.ac.jp 
Professionalism,  Administration,  and  Leadership 
in  Education — Joint  Coordinator  (Membership  and 
Publicity ):  Thomas  L.  Simmons,  2-28-10-303 
Morigaoka,  Isogo-ku,  Yokohama-shi,  Kanagawa-ken 
235;  Fax  (h):  045-845-8242;  E-mail:  malang@gol.com 
Teaching  Children 

Coordinator:  Aleda  Krause;  Park  Ageo  2-123,  3-1-48 

Kashiwaza,  Ageo-shi,  Saitama-ken  362 

Tel  (h):  048-776-0392;  Fax  (h):  048-776-7952 

E-mail,  English:  aleda@gol.com;  E-mail,  Japanese: 

elnishi@gol.com 

Teacher  Education 

Coordinator:  Neil  Cowie;  635  Shimo-Okubo,  Urawa- 
shi,  Saitama-ken  338;  Tel  (w):  048-858-9028 
Tel  (h):  048-853-4566;  Fax  (h):  048-853-4566 
E-mail:  cowie@crisscross.com 

Testing  and  Evaluation 

Chair : Leo  Yoffe,  501  Fujiko  Biru,  4-37-10  Hiyoshi- 
cho,  Maebashi-shi,  Gunma-ken  371 
Tel  (h):  027-233-8696;  Fax  (h):  027-233-8696 
Tel  (w):  027-220-7349;  Fax  (w):  027-220-7349 
E-mail:  lyoffe@thunder.edu.gunma-u.ac.jp 
Video — Coordinator:  Daniel  Walsh,  Hagoromo 
Gakuen  Junior  College,  1-89-1  Hamadera  Minami- 
machi,  Sakai-shi,  Osaka  592;  Tel  (h):  0722-99-5127; 
Tel  (w):  0722-65-7000;  Fax  (w):  0722-65-7005 
E-mail:  walsh@hagoromo.ac.jp 


N-SIGs  in  the  Making 

Foreign  Language  Literacy 

Joint  Co-ordinator  ( Communications <):  Charles  Jannuzi 

College  of  Education,  Fukui  University,  Bunkyo  3-9-1, 

Fukui-shi,  Fukui-ken  910 

Tel  (h):  0776-27-7102;  Fax  (h):  0776-27-7102 

Tel  (w):  0776-23-0500;  Fax  (w):  0776-27-8521 

E-mail:  jannuzi@ThePentagon.com 

Other  Language  Educators 

Coordinator:  Rudolf  Reinelt,  Faculty  of  Law  & 

Letters,  Ehime  University,  2 Bunkyou-chou  3, 

Matsuyama-shi,  Matsuyama-ken  790 

Tel  (h):  089-927-6293;  Fax  (h):  089-927-6293 

Tel  (w):  089-927-9359;  Fax  (w):  089-927-9211 

E-mail:  reinelt@ll.ehime-u.ac.jp 
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Gef  Ready  to  Write  / Ready  to  Write  / Ready  to  Write  More 


Beginner  - Intermediate  level. 

Presents  writing  skills  in  clear 
teachable  steps. 

From  sentence-  to  paragraph- 
to  essay-level. 


First  Steps  in  Academic  Writing  / Introduction  to  Academic  Writing  / 


Writing  Academic  English 


i Process-writing  approach. 

> Utilizes  high-interest  topics. 

> Helps  develop  sophisticated 
writing  style. 


*Please  send  me  an  inspection  copy  of 


to  consider  for  class  adoptions. 


Name  : Mr/Ms School  Name  : 

Address  : Home  □ School  □ 

Tel  : Home  □ School  □ No.  of  students  you  teach  : 

Title  in  use  : 


ERIC' 


Longman  Japan  K.K. 

1-13-19  Sekiguchi,  Bunkyo-ku,  Tokyo  112 
Tel:  03-3266-0404 
Fax:  03-3266-0326 


edited  by  craig  sower  a kotori  chiaki 


Job  Information 

Center/Positions 


In  an  effort  to  help  promote  dialogue  within  JALT  about  em- 
ployment issues , the  JIC  will,  space  permitting , publish  short 
op-ed  pieces  from  members.  Submissions  should  be  limited  to 
300  ivords,  well  written,  and  above  all  civil.  Please  feel  free  to 
contact  me  by  email  or  fax.  Opinions  expressed  in  this  column 
are  solely  those  of  the  authors  and  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the 
opinions  of  the  JIC , The.  Language  Teacher,  or  JALT. 

Craig  Sower 

(AICHI-KEN  & MIE-KEN)  International  Learning  Sys- 
tems, Inc.  announces  openings  for  part-time  business 
teachers  (Mie  could  be  a full-time  position).  Qualifica- 
tions & Requirements:  must  have  experience  teaching 
business  English.  Duties:  Teach  2-4  hours/ week,  a.m., 
p.m.,  or  Saturday;  special  new  material  to  be  used — train- 
ing and  support  provided.  Salary  & Benefits:  ¥5,000/ 
hour,  if  experienced;  transportation  and  travel  fee  if  over 
one  hour.  Application  Materials:  resume  with  references, 
type  of  visa,  and  expected  length  of  stay.  Deadline:  on- 
going. Contact:  Teacher  Training,  Honolulu,  Hawaii.  Tel: 
1-808-394-0499.  E-mail:  <ILSHawaii@worldnet.att.net> 

(CHIBA-KEN)  Liberty  Language  School  in  Kashiwa  City 
announces  an  opening  for  a part-time  English  teacher. 
Qualifications  & Requirements:  native-speaker  compe- 
tency; teaching  experience  preferred;  living  in  or  around 
Kashiwa  or  Matsudo  area.  Duties:  teach  conversational 
English.  Salary  and  Benefits:  ¥3,000  per  hour;  traveling 
expenses.  Application  Materials:  Please  send  resume. 
Deadline:  on-going.  Contact:  Taeko  Sugiyama,  6-10-1 
Matsubacho,  Kashiwa,  Chiba  277.  Tel:  0471-33-3999.  Fax: 
0471-31-9999. 

(SHIGA-KEN)  Ryukoku  University,  Faculty  of  Intercul- 
tural  Communication,  in  Shiga,  near  Kyoto,  has  an  on- 
going interest  in  seeking  resumes  for  part-time  teachers  of 
English.  Qualifications  & Requirements:  native-speaker 
competency,  Master's  degree  or  higher  in  TEFL/TESL, 
Linguistics  or  a related  field,  and  academic  publications. 
Experience  teaching  TEFL/TESL  at  the  university  level  is 
preferred.  Experience  teaching  computer  writing  and 
skills  is  also  preferred.  Duties:  teach  English  (conversa- 
tion, composition  using  Macintosh  computers)  in  the  un- 
dergraduate program,  six  classes  (koma)  a week. 
Application  Materials:  Please  submit  a cover  letter,  your 
resume  including  a full  statement  of  qualifications  and 
professional  career,  a list  of  papers  and  publications  and 
(photo-)  copies  of  up  to  three  self-selected  works,  and  a 
recent  photograph.  Successful  applicants  will  be  expected 
to  have  their  resume  and  article  abstracts  translated  into 
Japanese.  Contact:  Send  all  information  to  Wayne  K. 
Johnson,  Ryukoku  University,  Faculty  of  Intercultural 
Communication,  Seta,  Otsu,  520-21.  Only  applicants  living 
in  the  Kansai  region  will  be  considered. 

(TOKYO-TO)  Otsuma  Women's  University  in  Tama  an- 
nounces part-time  teaching  positions  for  1998.  Qualifica- 
tions & Requirements:  MA/MS  in  TESOL,  Applied 
Linguistics,  or  related  fields;  minimum  of  3 years  teaching 
EFL  at  Japanese  universities;  working  visa.  Duties:  teach- 

o 


ing  content-based  academic  English  (maximum  4 classes) 
on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays.  Salary  & Benefits:  Please 
contact  university  for  details.  Application  Materials: 
resume  with  current  fax/ phone  numbers;  copy  of  diploma 
and  college  transcripts.  Deadline:  on-going.  Contact: 
Otsuma  Women's  University,  English  Language  Depart- 
ment— SEARCH,  School  of  Social  Information  Studies,  2- 
7-1  Karakida,  Tama-shi,  Tokyo  206.  No  e-mail  or 
telephone  inquiries,  please. 
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The  Language  Teacher 
Job  Information  Center 
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*7  7 B 'Atlft t : Bettina  Begole,  fax:  086- 

474-4729o 

TLT/ Job  Information  Center 
Policy  on  Discrimination 

We  oppose  discriminatory  language,  policies,  and  employment  practices  in 
accordance  with  Japanese  law,  International  law,  and  human  good  sense. 
Announcements  in  the  jic/ Positions  column  should  not  contain  exclusions  or 
requirements  concerning  gender,  age,  race,  religion,  or  country  of  origin 
("native  speaker  competency,"  rather  than  "British"  or  "American"),  unless 
there  are  legal  requirements  or  other  compelling  reasons  for  such  discrimina- 
tion, in  which  case  those  reasons  should  be  clearly  explained  in  the  job  an- 
nouncement. The  editors  reserve  the  right  to  edit  ads  for  clarity,  and  to 
return  ads  for  rewriting  if  they  do  not  comply  with  this  policy. 

We  encourage  employers  in  all  areas  of  language  education  to  use  this 
free  service  in  order  to  reach  the  widest  group  of  qualified,  caring  profes- 
sionals. Nonpublic  personnel  searches  and/or  discriminatory  limitations 
reduce  the  number  of  qualified  applicants,  and  are  thus  counterproduc- 
tive to  locating  the  best  qualified  person  for  a position. 

Please  use  the  form  in  the  January  1, 1998,  issue  and  fax  it  to  Bettina 
Begole  at  086-474-4729,  so  that  it  is  received  before  the  15th  of  the  month, 
two  months  before  publication. 


Know  About  IATEFL? 

You  can  join  the  International  Association  of  Teach- 
ers of  English  as  a Foreign  Language  (IATEFL),  as 
well  as  any  number  of  IATEFL  SlGs,  through  JALT. 
Check  the  postal  cash  transfer  form  at  the  back  of  this 
issue  for  more  information! 
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Membership  Information 

JALT  is  a professional  organization  dedicated  to  the  improvement  of  language  learning  and  teaching  in  Japan,  a vehicle  for  the 
exchange  of  new  ideas  and  techniques  and  a means  of  keeping  abreast  of  new  developments  in  a rapidly  changing  field.  JALT, 
formed  in  1976,  has  an  international  membership  of  over  4,000.  There  are  currently  38  JALT  chapters  throughout  Japan  (listed 
below).  It  is  the  Japan  affiliate  of  International  TESOL  (Teachers  of  English  to  Speakers  of  Other  Languages)  and  a branch  of 
IATEFL  (International  Association  of  Teachers  of  English  as  a Foreign  Language). 

Publications  — JALT  publishes  The  Language  Teacher , a monthly  magazine  of  articles  and  announcements  on  professional 
concerns;  the  semi-annual  JALT  Journal ; JALT  Conference  Proceedings  (annual);  and  JALT  Applied  Materials  (a  monograph  series). 
Meetings  and  Conferences  — The  JALT  International  Conference  on  Language  Teaching/Leaming  attracts  some  2,000 
participants  annually.  The  program  consists  of  over  300  papers,  workshops,  colloquia  and  poster  sessions,  a publishers' 
exhibition  of  some  1,000m2,  an  employment  center,  and  social  events.  Local  chapter  meetings  are  held  on  a monthly  or  bi- 
monthly basis  in  each  JALT  chapter,  and  National  Special  Interest  Groups,  N-SlGs,  disseminate  information  on  areas  of  special 
interest.  JALT  also  sponsors  special  events,  such  as  conferences  on  Testing  and  other  themes. 

Chapters  — Akita,  Chiba,  Fukui,  Fukuoka  , Gunma,  Hamamatsu,  Himeji,  Hiroshima,  Hokkaido,  Ibaraki,  Kagawa,  Kagoshima, 
Kanazawa,  Kobe,  Kyoto,  Matsuyama,  Morioka,  Nagasaki,  Nagoya,  Nara,  Niigata,  Okayama,  Okinawa,  Omiya,  Osaka,  Sendai, 
Shizuoka,  Suwa,  Tochigi,  Tokushima,  Tokyo,  Toyohashi,  West  Tokyo,  Yamagata,  Yamaguchi,  Yokohama,  Kitakyushu,  Kochi 
(affiliate),  Miyazaki  (affiliate). 

N-SlGs  — Bilingualism;  College  and  University  Educators;  Computer  Assisted  Language  Learning;  Global  Issues  in  Language 
Education;  Japanese  as  a Second  Language;  Jr. /Sr.  High  School;  Learner  Development;  Materials  Writers;  Professionalism, 
Administration,  and  Leadership  in  Education;  Teacher  Education;  Teaching  Children;  and  Video,  jalt  members  can  join  as 
many  n-SIGs  as  they  wish  for  a fee  of  ¥1,500  per  N-SIG. 

Awards  for  Research  Grants  and  Development  — Awarded  annually.  Applications  must  be  made  to  the  JALT  Research  Grants 
Committee  Chair  by  August  16.  Awards  are  announced  at  the  annual  conference. 

Membership  — Regular  Membership  (¥10,000)  includes  membership  in  the  nearest  chapter.  Student  Memberships  (¥5,000) 
are  available  to  full-time,  undergraduate  students  with  proper  identification.  Joint  Memberships  (¥17,000),  available  to  two 
individuals  sharing  the  same  mailing  address,  receive  only  one  copy  of  each  jalt  publication.  Group  Memberships  (¥6,500/ 
person)  are  available  to  five  or  more  people  employed  by  the  same  institution.  One  copy  of  each  publication  is  provided  for  every 
five  members  or  fraction  thereof.  Applications  may  be  made  at  any  jalt  meeting,  by  using  the  postal  money  transfer  form  (yubin 
furikae)  found  in  every  issue  of  The  Language  Teacher,  or  by  sending  an  International  Postal  Money  Order  (no  check  surcharge), 
a check  or  money  order  in  yen  (on  a Japanese  bank),  in  dollars  (on  a U.S.  bank),  or  in  pounds  (on  a U.K.  bank)  to  the  Central  Office. 
Joint  and  Group  Members  must  apply,  renew,  and  pay  membership  fees  together  with  the  other  members  of  their  group. 

Central  Office 

Urban  Edge  Building,  5th  Floor,  1-37-9  Taito,  Taito-ku,  Tokyo  110 
Tel.  03-3837-1630;  fax.  03-3837-1631 
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Oxford  Introductions 
to  Language  Study 

series  editor:  H.G.  Widdowson 


Concise,  affordable  summaries  of  the  main  areas  of  language  study: 
ideal  for  students,  teachers  and  teacher  trainers. 
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41  Spoken  English  for  Japanese  Students 


The  Language  Teacher  is  the  monthly  publica- 
tion of  the  Japan  Association  for  Language 
Teaching  ( Zenkoku  Gogaku  Kyoiku  Gakkai). 
Formed  in  1976,  jalt  is  a non-profit  profes- 
sional organization  of  language  teachers, 
dedicated  to  the  improvement  of  language 
learning  and  teaching  in  Japan,  jalt 's  pub- 
lications and  events  serve  as  vehicles  for  the 
exchange  of  new  ideas  and  techniques,  and  a 
means  of  keeping  abreast  of  new  develop- 
ments in  a rapidly  changing  field,  jalt  wel- 
comes members  of  any  nationality,  regardless 
of  the  language  taught. 
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v >“1998  by  their  respective  authors. 
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Submissions 


The  editors  welcome  submissions  of  materials 
concerned  with  all  aspects  of  language  teach- 
ing, particularly  with  relevance  to  Japan. 

All  English  language  copy  must  be  typed, 
double  spaced,  on  A4-sized  paper,  with  three 
centimetre  margins. 

Manuscripts  should  follow  the  American  Psy- 
chological Association  (apa)  style,  as  it  ap- 
pears in  The  Language  Teacher. 

The  editors  reserve  the  right  to  edit  all  copy 
for  length,  style,  and  clarity,  without  prior 
notification  to  authors. 

Deadlines:  as  indicated  below. 
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Feature  Articles 

English.  Well  written,  well-documented  ar- 
ticles of  up  to  3,000  words  in  English.  Pages 
should  be  numbered,  new  paragraphs  in- 
dented, word  count  noted,  and  sub-headings 
(bold-faced  or  italics)  used  throughout  for  the 
convenience  of  readers.  Three  copies  are  re- 
quired. The  author's  name,  affiliation,  and 
contact  details  should  appear  on  only  one  of 
the  copies.  An  abstract  of  up  to  150  words, 
biographical  information  of  up  to  100  words, 
and  any  photographs,  tables,  or  drawings 
should  appear  on  separate  sheets  of  paper. 
Send  all  three  copies  to  Laura  MacGregor. 
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Opinion  & Perspectives.  Pieces  of  up  to  1,500 
words  must  be  informed,  and  of  current  con- 
cern to  professionals  in  the  language  teaching 
field.  Send  submissions  to  Steve  McGuire. 
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Interviews.  If  you  are  interested  in  interview- 
ing a well  known  professional  in  the  field, 
please  consult  the  editor  first. 
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Readers'  Views.  Responses  to  articles,  or  other 
items  in  TLT  are  invited.  Submissions  of  up  to 


500  words  should  be  sent  to  the  editor  by  the 
19th  of  the  month,  3 months  prior  to  publica- 
tion, to  allow  time  to  request  a response  to 
appear  in  the  same  issue,  if  appropriate.  TLT 
will  not  publish  anonymous  correspondence 
unless  there  is  a compelling  reason  to  do  so, 
and  then  only  if  the  correspondent  is  known  by 
the  editor. 
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Conference  Reports.  If  you  will  be  attending 
an  international  or  regional  conference  and  are 
able  to  write  a report  of  up  to  1,500  words, 
please  contact  the  editor. 
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Departments 

My  Share.  We  invite  up  to  1,000  words  on  a 
successful  teaching  technique  or  lesson  plan 
you  have  used.  Readers  should  be  able  to  rep- 
licate your  technique  or  lesson  plan.  Send  sub- 
missions to  the  "My  Share"  editor. 
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JALT  Undercover.  We  invite  reviews  of  books 
and  other  educational  materials.  We  do  not  pub- 
lish unsolicited  reviews.  Contact  the  Publishers 
Review  Copies  Liaison  for  submission  guide- 
lines, and  the  Book  Reviews  editor  for  permis- 
sion to  review  unlisted  materials. 
mf-Cto 
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JALT  News.  All  news  pertaining  to  official  JALT 
organizational  activities  should  be  sent  to  the 
JALT  News  editors.  Deadline:  19th  of  the  month, 
2 months  prior  to  publication. 

jalt  i: X LfcV'# 

li,  JALT  News 

JALT 
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Of  National  SIGnificance.  JALT- recognised  Na- 
tional Special  Interest  Groups  may  submit  a 
monthly  report  to  the  Of  National  SIGnificance 
editor.  Deadline:  15th  of  the  month,  2 months 
prior  to  publication. 

jalt  &S GO  National  Special  Interest  Group  T,  15  JJ 
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Chapter  Reports.  Each  Chapter  may  submit  a 
monthly  report  of  up  to  400  words  which  should 
(a)  identify  the  chapter,  (b)  have  a title — usually 
the  presentation  tide,  (c)  have  a by-line  with  the 
presenter's  name,  (d)  include  the  month  in  which 


the  presentation  was  given,  (e)  conclude  with 
the  reporter's  name.  For  specific  guidelines  con- 
tact the  Chapter  Reports  editor.  Deadline:  19th 
of  the  month,  2 months  prior  to  publication. 
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Introduction 

The  theme  for  this  month  is  reading.  We  lead  off  with  an  article  by  Patricia  L.  Carrell  of  Georgia 
State  University,  a world  renowned  expert  on  this  topic.  The  article  is  longer  than  we  usually 
run  in  TLT,  but  this  was  the  result  of  an  agreement  with  the  author  and  the  Australian  Review  of 
Applied  Linguistics,  which  will  reprint  from  us.  The  other  article  on  reading  this  month  by  Philip 
Goertzen  looks  at  teaching  reading  using  a multimedia  approach  involving  both  listening  and  read- 
ing and  focuses  especially  on  the  reactions  of  the  students  using  this  CALL  approach.  Other  features 
this  month  include  an  article  by  Suzanne  D.  Meyer  about  a peer  mentoring  group  she  started  and  ran 
for  about  two  years,  and,  finally,  Todd  Jay  Leonard  interviews  J.D.  Brown  about  university  entrance 
exams,  a topic  which  has  been  discussed  quite  a bit  in  other  JALT  publications  and  on  JALT's  Internet 
mailing  list,  <jaltcall>.  I hope  you  enjoy  this  month's  TLT. 

Steve  McGuire 
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Can  Reading  Strategies 
Be  Successfully  Taught?' 

Patricia  L.  Carrell 

Georgia  State  University 


This  article  is  about  reading  strategies,  and  more 
particularly,  about  how  reading  strategies  can  be 
successfully  taught,  and  what  goes  into  success- 
ful teaching  of  reading  strategies. 

I don't  think  I need  to  argue  that  reading  is  an  im- 
portant means  by  which,  not  only  is  new  information 
learned,  but  also  by  which  new  language  skills  are 
acquired.  In  first  language  reading,  even  relatively 
advanced  learners  constantly  acquire  new  vocabulary 
knowledge  through  reading.  In  second  language 
reading,  learners  are  exposed  to  valuable  second  lan- 
guage input  which  they  can  use  to  advance  their  sec- 
ond language  acquisition.  And  in  both  first  and 
second  language  reading,  reading  is  the  primary 
source  of  new  information  about  all  sorts  of  topics. 

The  goal  of  most  second  language  reading  programs 
is  to  turn  "learning  to  read"  into  "reading  to  learn." 

My  focus  in  this  article  will  be  on  learning  how  to 
read  more  effectively  in  order  to  gain  information  or 
to  read  for  pleasure,  not  just  on  reading  for  further 
language  acquisition.  < 

I will  use  the  term  "second  language  reading"  to 
refer  to  both  foreign  and  second  language  reading, 
without  distinction.  The  distinctions  between  the  two 
are  irrelevant  to  the  points  made  in  this  article.  And, 
although  I will  focus  on  reading  strategies  and  read- 
ing strategy  instruction,  of  course  I do  not  intend  to 
imply  that  reading  strategies  should  be  the  only  focus 
of  a second  language  reading  class  or  program.  Obvi- 
ously, second  language  reading  programs  must  focus 
on  many  other  things  as  well,  including  extensive 
reading,  exposure  to  lots  of  accessible,  comprehen- 
sible, authentic  text,  as  well  as  on  language  acquisi- 
tion, and  primarily  vocabulary  acquisition.  However, 
my  focus  herein  is  on  reading  strategies  and  reading 
strategy  instruction. 

Reading  Strategies 

Reading  strategies  are  of  interest  not  only  for  what  they 
reveal  about  the  ways  readers  manage  their  interactions 
with  written  text,  but  also  for  how  the  use  of  strategies  is 
related  to  effective  reading  comprehension. 

I use  the  term  "strategies"  deliberately,  rather  than 
the  term  "skills"  because  I want  to  focus  on  the  actions 


o 


that  readers  actively  select  and  control  to  achieve  de- 
sired goals  or  objectives,  although  I recognize  that 
there  are  different  claims  in  the  literature  as  to  how 
much  conscious  deliberation  is  involved  in  these  ac- 
tions. In  my  use  of  the  term  "strategies,"  I am  aligning 
myself  with  Paris,  Wasik  and  Turner,  who  have  said 
the  following  about  "strategies"  and  "skills": 

Skills  refer  to  information-processing  techniques 
that  are  automatic,  whether  at  the  level  of  recog- 
nizing grapheme-phoneme  correspondence  or 
summarizing  a story.  Skills  are  applied  to  a text 
unconsciously  for  many  reasons  including  exper- 
tise, repeated  practice,  compliance  with  directions, 
luck,  and  naive  use.  In  contrast  strategies  are  ac- 
tions selected  deliberately  to  achieve  particular 
goals.  An  emerging  skill  can  become  a strategy 
when  it  is  used  intentionally.  Likewise,  a strategy 
can  "go  underground"  [in  the  sense  of  Vygotsky, 
1978]  and  become  a skill.  Indeed  strategies  are 
more  efficient  and  developmentally  advanced 
when  they  become  generated  and  applied  auto- 
matically as  skills.  Thus,  strategies  are  "skills  un- 
der consideration."  (1991,  p.  611) 

Reading  researchers  have  sought  to  identify  the  sur- 
prisingly wide  variety  of  strategies  used  by  both  native 
and  non-native  language  readers.  Reading  strategies 
run  the  gamut  from  such  traditionally  recognized  read- 
ing behaviors  as  skimming  a text  to  get  the  general 
idea,  scanning  a text  for  a specific  piece  of  information, 
making  contextual  guesses  about  the  meanings  of  un- 
known words,  skipping  unknown  words,  tolerating 
ambiguity,  making  predictions,  confirming  or 
disconfirming  inferences,  identifying  the  main  idea, 
rereading,  and  using  cognates  to  comprehend,  to  more 
recently  recognized  strategies  such  as  activating  prior 
background  knowledge  and  recognizing  text  structure. 

Reading  strategies  can  be  virtually  impossible  to 
distinguish  from  other  cognitive  processes  related  to 
thinking,  reasoning,  studying,  or  motivational  strate- 
gies, and  I won't  attempt  such  a demarcation  here  ei- 
ther. For  our  purposes,  reading  strategies  will  include 
any  of  a wide  array  of  tactics  that  readers  use  to  engage 
and  comprehend  text. 
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What  do  we  know  about  reading  strategies  and  stra- 
tegic reading  from  the  research  on  proficient  first  lan- 
guage reading?  We  know  that  expert  readers  use  rapid 
decoding,  large  vocabularies,  phonemic  awareness, 
knowledge  about  text  features,  and  a variety  of  strate- 
gies to  aid  comprehension  and  memory.  Pressley  and 
Afflerbach(1995),  in  examining  a number  studies  of 
verbal  protocols  of  reading,  have  shown  a great  deal  of 
the  complexity  of  skilled  reading.  Yet  they  summarize 
all  the  complexity  of  self-reported  thinking  during  ex- 
pert reading  by  observing: 

Thus,  skilled  readers  know  and  use  many  different 
procedures  (strategies)  in  coming  to  terms  with 
text:  They  proceed  generally  from  front  to  back  of 
documents  when  reading.  Good  readers  are  selec- 
tively attentive.  They  sometimes  make  notes.  They 
predict,  paraphrase,  and  back  up  when  confused. 
They  try  to  make  inferences  to  fill  in  the  gaps  in 
text  and  in  their  understanding  of  what  they  have 
read.  Good  readers  intentionally  attempt  to  inte- 
grate across  the  text.  They  do  not  settle  for  literal 
meanings  but  rather  interpret  what  they  have  read, 
sometimes  constructing  images,  other  times  identi- 
fying categories  of  information  in  text,  and  on  still 
other  occasions  engaging  in  arguments  with  them- 
selves about  what  a reading  might  mean.  After 
making  their  way  through  text,  they  have  a variety 
of  ways  of  firming  up  their  understanding  and 
memory  of  the  messages  in  the  text,  from  explicitly 
attempting  to  summarize  to  self-questioning  about 
the  text  to  rereading  and  reflecting.  The  many  pro- 
cedures [strategies]  used  by  skilled  readers  are 
appropriately  and  opportunistically  coordinated, 
with  the  reader  using  the  processes  needed  to  meet 
current  reading  goals,  confronting  the  demands  of 
reading  at  the  moment,  and  preparing  for  de- 
mands that  are  likely  in  the  future  (e.g.,  the  need  to 
recall  text  content  for  a test).  (1995,  pp.  79-80). 

Novice  readers,  by  contrast,  often  focus  on  decoding 
single  words,  fail  to  adjust  their  reading  for  different 
texts  or  purposes,  and  seldom  look  ahead  or  back  in 
text  to  monitor  and  improve  comprehension.  Such  cog- 
nitive limitations  are  characteristic  of  young  novices  as 
well  as  of  older,  unskilled  readers.  In  addition,  readers 
who  are  older  yet  poor  readers  may  have  motivational 
handicaps  such  as  low  expectations  for  success,  anxiety 
about  their  reading,  and  unwillingness  to  persevere  in 
the  face  of  difficulty.  Given  the  multidimensional  dif- 
ferences between  skilled  and  unskilled  readers,  why 
focus  on  strategic  reading  and  reading  strategies  as  a hall- 
mark of  expertise? 

Strategic  reading  is  a prime  characteristic  of  expert 
readers  because  it  is  woven  into  the  very  fabric  of 
" reading  for  meaning,"  and  the  development  of  this 
cognitive  ability.  Reading  strategies — which  are  re- 
lated to  other  cognitive  strategies  enhancing  attention, 
memory,  communication  and  learning — allow  readers 


to  elaborate,  organize,  and  evaluate  information  de- 
rived from  text.  Because  strategies  are  controllable  by 
readers,  they  are  personal  cognitive  tools  that  can  be 
used  selectively  and  flexibly.  And,  reading  strategy 
use  reflects  both  metacognition  and  motivation,  be- 
cause readers  need  to  have  both  the  knowledge  and 
the  disposition  to  use  strategies. 

A great  deal  of  research  in  first  language  reading 
over  the  last  25  years  has  shown  that  young  and  un- 
skilled readers  do  not  use  strategies  often  or  effectively 
without  help.  Failure  to  use  reading  strategies  effec- 
tively has  been  observed  in  the  first  language  reading 
of  young  or  unskilled  readers  when  (1)  they  fail  to 
monitor  their  comprehension,  (2)  they  believe  that  the 
strategies  will  not  make  a difference  in  their  reading, 

(3)  they  lack  knowledge  about  text  features,  (4)  they 
are  disinterested  in  text  and  unwilling  to  use  strategies, 
and  (5)  they  prefer  familiar  yet  primitive  strategies 
over  less-familiar  but  more  effective  tactics.  Nonstrate- 
gic  reading  in  these  situations  reflects  a mixture  of  de- 
velopmental naivete,  limited  practice,  lack  of 
instruction,  and  motivational  reluctance  to  use  unfa- 
miliar or  effortful  strategies. 

Second  language  reading  research  began  to  focus 
on  reading  strategies  in  the  late  1970s  and  early  80s. 
Several  early  studies — often  exploratory,  descriptive 
investigations  with  small  numbers  of  individual 
learners,  and  using  think-aloud  techniques — these 
early  studies  identified  relationships  between  certain 
types  of  reading  strategies  and  successful  and  unsuc- 
cessful second  language  reading.  In  1977,  Hosenfeld 
studied  high  school  students  in  the  U.S.  reading 
French,  German,  or  Spanish,  but  thinking  aloud  in 
English.  Her  example  of  a "successful"  French  reader 
did  several  things:  (1)  he  kept  the  meaning  of  the  pas- 
sage in  mind  during  reading,  (2)  he  read  in  what  she 
termed  "broad  phrases,"  (3)  he  skipped  words  unim- 
portant to  total  phrase  meaning,  and  (4)  he  had  a posi- 
tive self-concept  as  a reader.  By  contrast,  HosenfekTs 
"unsuccessful"  French  reader  (1)  lost  the  meaning  of 
sentences  as  soon  as  they  were  decoded,  (2)  read  in 
short  phrases,  (3)  seldom  skipped  words  as  unimpor- 
tant and  viewed  words  as  equal  in  their  contribution 
to  total  phrase  meaning,  and  (4)  had  a negative  self- 
concept  as  a reader. 

In  1986,  Block  studied  generally  nonproficient  read- 
ers, native  and  normative  English  speakers  enrolled  in 
freshman  remedial  reading  courses  in  the  U.S.  She 
found  four  characteristics  which  seemed  to  differenti- 
ate the  more  successful  from  the  less  successful  of 
these  nonproficient  readers.  These  four  characteristics 
were:  (1)  integration,  (2)  recognition  of  aspects  of  text 
structure,  (3)  use  of  general  knowledge,  personal  ex- 
periences, and  associations,  and  (4)  response  in  an 
extensive  as  opposed  to  a reflexive  mode.  In  the  re- 
flexive mode,  readers  relate  affectively  and  person- 
ally, directing  their  attention  away  from  the  text  and 
toward  themselves,  and  focusing  on  their  own 
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thoughts  and  feelings  rather  than  on  the  information 
in  the  text.  In  the  extensive  mode,  readers  attempt  to 
deal  with  the  message  conveyed  by  the  author,  focus 
on  understanding  the  author's  ideas,  and  do  not  relate 
the  text  to  themselves  affectively  or  personally. 
Among  the  nonproficient  readers  investigated  by 
Block,  one  subgroup  which  she  labeled  "integrators" 
integrated  information,  were  generally  aware  of  text 
structure,  responded  in  an  extensive  mode,  and  moni- 
tored their  understanding  consistently  and  effectively. 
They  also  made  greater  progress  in  developing  their 
reading  skills  and  demonstrated  greater  success  after 
one  semester  in  college.  The  other  subgroup,  which 
Block  labeled  "nonintegrators,"  failed  to  integrate, 
tended  not  to  recognize  text  structure,  and  seemed  to 
rely  much  more  on  personal  experiences,  responding 
in  a reflexive  mode.  They  also  made  less  progress  in 
developing  their  reading  skills  and  demonstrated  less 
success  after  one  semester  in  college. 

There  have  been  several  other  case  studies  similarly 
showing  relationships  between  various  reading  strate- 
gies and  successful  or  unsucessful  second  language 
reading  ( Devine,  1984;  Hauptman,  1979;  Knight, 
Padron,  and  Waxman,  1985;  and  Sarig,  1987).  Yet,  the 
picture  is  more  complex  than  suggested  by  these  early 
case  studies.  Unfortunately,  the  relationships  between 
strategies  and  comprehension  are  not  simple  and 
straightforward.  Use  of  certain  reading  strategies  does 
not  always  lead  to  successful  reading  comprehension, 
while  failure  to  use  these  strategies  or  use  of  other 
strategies  does  not  always  result  in  unsuccessful  read- 
ing comprehension.  Research  reported  by  Anderson 
in  1991  shows  that  there  are  no  simple  correlations  or 
one-to-one  relationships  between  particular  strategies 
and  successful  or  unsuccessful  reading  comprehen- 
sion. His  research  with  native  Spanish-speaking,  uni- 
versity level,  intensive  ESL  students  reading  in 
English  as  their  second  language  and  self-reporting 
their  strategy  use,  suggests  wide  individual  variation 
in  successful  or  unsuccessful  use  of  the  exact  same 
reading  strategies.  Rather  than  a single  set  of  process- 
ing strategies  that  significantly  contributed  to  successful 
reading  comprehension,  the  same  kinds  of  strategies 
were  used  by  both  high  and  low  comprehending  read- 
ers. However,  those  readers  reporting  the  use  of  a higher 
number  of  different  strategies  tended  to  score  higher  on 
Anderson's  comprehension  measures. 

More  recently,  Kern  (1997)  reported  at  the  American 
Association  of  Applied  Lingusitics  meeting  in  Orlando 
on  a case  study  of  two  American  university  students 
reading  in  French  as  a second  language,  one  a "good 
reader  of  French  as  L2,"  one  less  good.  Kern  showed 
that  no  strategy  is  inherently  a "good"  or  "bad"  strat- 
egy; that  so-called  "bad"  strategies  are  used  by  "good" 
readers  and  vice-versa.  For  example,  using  prior 
knowledge  may  sometimes  be  an  effective  strategy  for 
one  reader  in  one  reading  situation,  but  not  for  another 
reader  or  in  another  reading  situation.  Kern  showed 


that  the  same  is  true  of  translation  as  a strategy. 

Anderson  concluded  from  his  data  that  successful 
second  language  reading  comprehension  is  "not  sim- 
ply a matter  of  knowing  what  strategy  to  use,  but  the 
reader  must  also  know  how  to  use  it  successfully  and 
know  how  to  orchestrate  its  use  with  other  strategies. 
It  is  not  sufficient  to  know  about  strategies,  but  a 
reader  must  also  be  able  to  apply  them  strategically" 
(1991,  p.19).  Similarly,  Kern  concluded  from  his  data 
that  there  are  good  and  bad  uses  of  the  same  strategy, 
and  that  the  difference  between  a "good"  use  and  a 
"bad"  use  of  the  same  strategy  is  in  the  context  in 
which  they  are  used,  how  they  are  used,  and  how 
they  interact  with  other  strategies.  In  other  words, 
Kern  says,  the  difference  is  how  the  strategies  are 
"operationalized." 

So,  what  does  it  mean  to  successfully  "contextualize 
and  operationalize"  strategies,  in  the  sense  of  Kern,  or 
to  "be  able  to  apply  strategies  strategically,"  in  the 
sense  of  Anderson?  That,  I believe,  is  where 
metacognition  comes  in.  For  the  remainder  of  this  ar- 
ticle, I want  to  argue  that  the  difference  between  good 
and  bad  uses  of  the  same  reading  strategies  may  lie  in 
whether  the  strategies  are  used  metacognitively  or  not. 
Consequently,  I will  argue  that  the  difference  between 
successful  and  unsuccessful  reading  strategy  training 
can  be  due  to  the  inclusion  (or  lack  of  inclusion)  of 
metacognition  in  the  strategy  training. 

Metacognition  and  Metacognitive  Strategy  Train- 
ing/Teaching 

What  is  metacognition?  Well,  as  one  can  probably  fig- 
ure out  from  analyzing  the  term  itself,  metacognition  is 
"cognition  about  cognition,"  or  "thinking  about  think- 
ing." But  what  does  that  mean?  Let's  try  to  get  at  an 
understanding  of  metacognition  first  in  terms  of  learn- 
ing strategies  in  general,  not  just  in  terms  of  reading 
strategies.  O'Malley,  Chamot,  and  their  collaborators 
[Stewner-Mazanares,  Russo  and  Kupper  (1985)],  ar- 
ticulated the  contrast  between  metacognition  and  cog- 
nition in  terms  of  general  learning  strategies,  saying: 

metacognitive  strategies  involve  thinking  about 
the  learning  process,  planning  for  learning,  moni- 
toring [of]  comprehension  or  production  while  it  is 
taking  place,  and  self-  evaluation  of  learning  after 
the  language  activity  is  completed.  Cognitive  strat- 
egies [by  contrast]  are  more  directly  related  to  indi- 
vidual learning  tasks  and  entail  direct 
manipulation  or  transformation  of  the  learning 
materials.  (1985,  p.  506) 

According  to  O'Malley,  et  al.,  "students  without 
metacognitive  approaches  are  essentially  learners  with- 
out direction  or  opportunity  to  review  their  progress, 
accomplishments,  and  future  directions"  (1985,  p.  561). 
Pressley,  Snyder  and  Cariglia-Bull  (1987)  have  said 
about  the  role  of  metacognition  in  general  learning  that 
metacognition  helps  students  to  be  consciously  aware  of 
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what  they  have  learned,  recognize  situations  in  which  it 
would  be  useful,  and  processes  involved  in  using  it.  One 
reason  metacognition  is  important  is  that  if  learners  are 
not  aware  of  when  comprehension  is  breaking  down 
and  what  they  can  do  about  it,  strategies  introduced  by 
the  teacher  will  fail  and  the  learner  will  not  be  able  to 
use  the  strategies  strategically. 

As  early  as  1978,  Fla  veil  defined  metacognition  as 
"knowledge  that  takes  as  its  object  or  regulates  any 
aspect  of  cognitive  behavior"  (1978,  p.  8).  Two  dimen- 
sions of  metacognitive  ability  are  generally  recog- 
nized: (1)  knowledge  of  cognition,  and  (2)  regulation 
of  cognition  (Flavell,  1978).  The  first  aspect  of  meta- 
cognition, "knowledge  about  cognition,"  includes 
three  components  which  have  been  labeled  "declara- 
tive," "procedural,"  and  "conditional"  (Paris,  Lipson, 
and  Wixson,  1983). 

Declarative  knowledge  is  propositional  knowledge, 
referring  to  "knowing  what."  A learner  may  know 
what  a given  reading  strategy  is,  for  example,  s/he 
may  know  what  skimming  or  scanning  is. 

Procedural  knowledge  is  "knowing  how"  to  perform 
various  actions,  for  example,  "how  to  write  a sum- 
mary, how  to  skim  or  scan"  (Winograd  and  Hare, 

1988,  p. 134) 

Conditional  knowledge  refers  to  "knowing  why,"  and 
includes  the  learner's  understanding  of  the  value  or 
rationale  for  acquiring  and  using  a strategy  and  when 
to  use  it.  Conditional  knowledge  is  necessary  if  a 
reader  is  to  know  whether  or  not  a certain  strategy  is 
appropriate,  and  whether  or  not  it  is  working  effec- 
tively for  that  learner. 

The  second  aspect  of  metacognition,  the  executive 
or  regulatory  function  refers  to  when  a "higher  order 
process  orchestrates  and  directs  other  cognitive  skills" 
(Paris,  Cross,  and  Lipson,  1984,  p.  1,241).  In  reading, 
these  metacognitive  abilities  relate  to  the  planning, 
monitoring,  testing,  revising,  and  evaluating  of  the 
strategies  employed  during  reading  (Baker  and 
Brown,  1984).  The  importance  of  the  executive  or 
regulative  function  of  metacognition  in  strategic  read- 
ing shows  up  in  the  tactics  readers  use  to  monitor 
comprehension.  One  of  the  problems  of  nonstrategic 
readers  is  that  they  often  proceed  on  "automatic  pi- 
lot," oblivious  to  comprehension  difficulties.  First 
language  reading  studies  have  shown  clear  differ- 
ences in  the  spontaneous  comprehension  monitoring 
of  good  and  poor  readers,  as  well  as  clear  develop- 
mental differences  in  monitoring.  Poor  and  underde- 
veloped readers  commonly  manifest  an  inability  to 
detect  inconsistencies  or  nonsense  in  a text.  Compre- 
hension monitoring  is  a kind  of  "executive"  function, 
essential  for  competent  reading,  directing  the  readers' 
cognitive  processes  as  s/he  strives  to  make  sense  of 
the  incoming  information. 

Thus  in  reading,  the  two  key  metacognitive  factors, 
knowledge  of  cognition  and  regulation  of  cognition,  are 
concerned,  respectively,  with  what  readers  know  about 


their  cognitive  resources  and  their  executive  control  of 
these  resources. 

Because  students  may  have  many  misconceptions 
about  the  nature  of  reading  and  incomplete  awareness 
of  reading  strategies,  or  of  executive  processes  for 
monitoring  and  regulating  comprehension,  some  re- 
searchers have  called  for  fostering  better 
metacognition  and  reading  comprehension  through 
direct  instruction.  "An  essential  aim  of  direct  instruc- 
tion," according  to  Baker  and  Brown  (1984),  "is  to 
make  the  reader  aware  of  the  active  nature  of  reading 
and  the  importance  of  employing  problem-solving, 
trouble-shooting  routines  to  enhance  understanding. 

If  the  reader  can  be  made  aware  of  (a)  basic  strategies 
for  reading  and  remembering,  (b)  simple  rules  of  text 
construction,  (c)  differing  demands  of  a variety  of 
tests  to  which  his  [sic]  background  knowledge  may  be 
put,  and  (d)  the  importance  of  attempting  to  use  any 
background  knowledge  that  he  may  have,  he  cannot 
help  but  to  become  a more  effective  reader.  Such  self- 
awareness  is  a prerequisite  for  self-regulation,  the 
ability  to  monitor  and  check  one's  own  cognitive  ac- 
tivities while  reading"  (1984,  p.  376). 

Researchers  interested  in  reading  strategy  instruc- 
tion, appreciating  the  importance  of  the  learner's  ac- 
tive or  metacognitive  participation,  have,  therefore, 
attempted  to  enlist  it  through  careful  and  complete 
explanation  of  the  procedures  and  values  of  the  par- 
ticular strategy  in  question.  As  Roehler  and  Duffy 
(1984)  point  out: 

. . . teacher  explanations  of  the  processes  are  de- 
signed to  be  metacognitive,  not  mechanistic.  They 
make  students  aware  of  the  purpose  of  the  skills 
and  how  successful  readers  use  it  to  actively  moni- 
tor, regulate,  and  make  sense  out  of  text,  creating 
in  students  an  awareness  and  a conscious  realiza- 
tion of  the  function  and  utility  of  reading  skills  and 
the  linkages  between  these  processes  and  the  ac- 
tivities of  reading.  (1984,  p.  266). 

Thus,  successful  reading  strategy  instruction  involves 
the  development  of  metacognitive  awareness  of  the 
strategies. 

But,  we  may  ask,  what  constitutes  a careful  and  com- 
plete explanation  of  a reading  comprehension  strat- 
egy? What  should  teachers  do,  who  want  to  give  their 
students  not  only  a repertoire  of  reading  strategies  to 
draw  upon,  but  who  also  want  to  help  make  their  stu- 
dents metacognitively  aware  of  those  strategies  and 
their  use  of  the  strategies?  Drawing  upon  the  prior 
work  of  a number  of  other  instructional  researchers, 
Winograd  and  Hare  (1988)  proposed  the  following  five 
elements  as  constituting  complete  teacher  explanation: 

(1)  what  the  strategy  is. 

Teachers  should  describe  critical,  known  features  of 
the  strategy  or  provide  a definition/ description  of 
the  strategy  (1988,  p.  123). 
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(2)  why  a strategy  should  be  learned. 

Teachers  should  tell  students  why  they  are  learn- 
ing about  the  strategy.  Explaining  the  purpose  of 
the  lesson  and  its  potential  benefits  seems  to  be  a 
necessary  step  for  moving  from  teacher  control 
to  student  self-control  of  learning  (1988,  p.  123). 

(3)  how  to  use  the  strategy. 

Here,  teachers  break  down  the  strategy,  or  re- 
enact a task  analysis  for  students,  explaining 
each  component  of  the  strategy  as  clearly  and 
as  articulately  as  possible  and  showing  the 
logical  relationships  among  the  various  com- 
ponents. Where  implicit  processes  are  not 
known  or  are  hard  to  explicate,  or  where  ex- 
planatory supplements  are  desired,  assists 
such  as  advance  organizers,  think-alouds, 
analogies,  and  other  attention  clues  are  valu- 
able and  recommended  (1988,  p.  123). 

(4)  when  and  where  the  strategy  should  be  used. 

Teachers  should  delineate  appropriate  circum- 
stances under  which  the  strategy  may  be  em- 
ployed, (e.g.,  whether  the  strategy  applies  in  a 
story  or  information  reading).  Teachers  may 
also  describe  inappropriate  instances  for  using 
the  strategy  (1988,  pp.  123-24).  I would  add 
here  that  the  teacher  should  not  be  too  pre- 
scriptive here,  but  merely  lay  out  possibilities 
for  the  learner,  and  then  let  the  learner  experi- 
ment for  him  or  herself  to  see  where  the  strat- 
egy works  for  them. 

and  (5)  how  to  evaluate  use  of  the  strategy. 

Teachers  should  show  students  how  to  evalu- 
ate their  successful/unsuccessful  use  of  the 
strategy,  including  suggestions  for  fix-up  strat- 
egies to  resolve  remaining  problems  (1988,  p. 

124). 

It  has  probably  not  escaped  the  reader's  notice  that 
these  five  elements  of  complete  teacher  explanation  are 
related  to  the  three  components  of  metacognitive 
knowledge  I previously  mentioned:  teacher  explana- 
tion of  what  the  strategy  is  (element  1)  addresses  de- 
clarative knowledge;  teacher  explanation  of  how  to 
use  the  strategy  (element  2)  addresses  procedural 
knowledge;  teacher  explanation  of  why  the  strategy 
should  be  learned  or  used,  when  and  where  to  use  the 
strategy,  and  how  to  evaluate  its  effectiveness  (ele- 
ments 3,  4 and  5)  all  address  conditional  knowledge. 

Winograd  and  Hare  (1988)  reviewed  seven  LI  read- 
ing strategy  training  studies  which  used  direct  instruc- 
tion procedures,  looking  for  the  presence  or  absence  of 
the  five  elements  of  metacognition.  Each  of  the  studies 
reported  significant  gains  in  the  use  of  the  strategy 
taught  (e.g.,  study  skills  based  on  SQ3R,  main  idea 
identification,  summarizing)  and  each  of  the  studies 
utilized  one  or  more  of  the  five  metacognitive  ele- 
ments. Based  on  the  Winograd  and  Hare  review,  it  is 
clear  that  successful  LI  reading  strategy  training  can 


involve  some  but  not  necessarily  all  of  the  desirable 
elements  of  metacognitive  strategy  training.  The  com- 
ponents most  often  included  are  those  involving  proce- 
dural knowledge  (how  to  use  the  strategy),  as  well  as 
declarative  knowledge  (what  the  strategy  is).  Some, 
but  not  all  of  the  studies  also  contained  one  of  the  ele- 
ments of  conditional  knowledge 

In  second  language  reading  strategy  training  there 
have  also  been  a number  of  studies  which  have  also 
included  varying  amounts  of  metacognitive  training. 
Without  attempting  to  be  exhaustive,  I have  selected  a 
small  sample  of  studies  as  illustrative.  Figure  1 reports 
the  studies  in  chronological  order. 

I must  preface  my  review  of  these  studies  by  ob- 
serving that  all  of  them,  my  own  included,  suffer  from 
what  one  might  generously  describe  as  a "lack  of  speci- 
ficity" with  respect  to  the  published  description  of  the 
methods.  Each  of  the  six  studies  could  have  benefited 
from  greater  completeness  in  specifying  the  details  of 
the  training  methodology. 

In  a strategy  training  study  focused  on  text  structure 
reported  in  1985  (Carrell,  1985),  we  provided  some  evi- 
dence that  all  five  components  of  metacognitive  training 
were  covered,  although  I see  now  in  hindsight,  as  I've 
grown  myself  more  aware  than  ever  of  the  importance 
of  the  metacognitive  components  of  the  training,  that  the 
published  version  of  the  study  could  have  and  should 
have  provided  greater  details  as  to  exactly  how  each  of 
the  five  was  covered.  We  said,  for  example: 

The  basic  objectives  of  the  teaching  program  were 
explicitly  communicated  to  the  students  [what]  ... 

We  explained  to  the  students  that  sometimes  it  did 
not  matter  how  they  read.. .but  that  at  other  times, 
it  did.  They  were  told  that  sometimes,  especially  as 
students  studying  English  for  academic  purposes 
and  headed  for  the  university,  they  would  be 
called  on  to  read  a lot  of  information  and  to  re- 
member it  — for  example,  in  preparing  for  exams 
and  class  assignments.  We  explained  that  the  effi- 
ciency with  which  students  could  read  under  such 
circumstances  was  important,  that  if  they  could  get 
the  necessary  information  quickly  and  effectively, 
it  was  likely  they  would  perform  well  and  feel  bet- 
ter about  the  task  [here  we  were  addressing  the 
why,  and  the  where  and  when].  We  told  them  that 
over  the  training  period,  we  would  be  teaching 
them  a strategy  for  reading  that  should  improve 
their  understanding  of  what  they  read  and  their 
ability  to  recall  it  [again  we  were  addressing  the 
why].  We  emphasized  that  by  teaching  them  a 
little  about  the  ways  in  which  expository  texts  are 
typically  organized  at  the  top  level  [addressing 
here  the  what],  we  hoped  to  teach  them  how  to  use 
this  knowledge  to  improve  their  comprehension  of 
what  they  read,  as  well  as  to  teach  them  a strategy 
for  using  this  knowledge  to  improve  their  recall  of 
what  they  read  [addressing  again  the  why]. 
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Figure  1.  Selected  L2  Reading  Strategy  Training  Studies 


Declarative 

Procedural 

Conditional 

Study 

What 

How  to  use 

Why 

When  & Where 

Evaluate 

Carrell  (1985) 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

Hamp-Lyons  (1985) 

yes 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Sarig  & Folman  (1987) 

yes 

possibly 

yes 

- 

- 

Carrell,  Pharis  & Liberto  (1989) 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

- 

Kern  (1989) 

yes 

yes 

* 

- 

- 

Raymond  (1993) 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

. . . Every  day  as  students  left  the  session,  they  were 
asked  to  apply  what  they  were  learning  to  all  of  the 
reading  they  did  until  the  next  session.  This  was 
intended  to  get  the  students  to  use  the  strategy  out- 
side of  their  ESL  reading  classroom,  in  other  non- 
teacher-supported reading  situations  . . . The  study 
packets  included  detailed  explanations  of  the  ben- 
efits of  learning  the  strategy  [again  the  why],  along 
with  checklists  so  students  could  monitor  and  regu- 
late their  own  learning  [our  attempt  to  address  the 
how  to  evaluate  component].  (1985,  pp.  735-736) 

In  another  1985  study  of  what  she  termed  a " text-stra- 
tegic" training  approach,  which  involved  training  on  a 
long  list  of  text  characteristics,  Hamp-Lyons  appears  to 
have  included  instruction  in  the  what  but  doesn't  indi- 
cate anything  explicitly  about  having  covered  the  other 
metacognitive  components. 

Sarig  and  Folman,  in  a 1987  study  involving  a coher- 
ence strategy  (i.e.,  formal  instruction  in  what  consti- 
tutes coherence  and  how  to  produce  it  in  reading  and 
writing),  claimed  to  have  included  declarative  and 
possibly  [their  word]  procedural  knowledge  relevant 
to  the  training  of  coherence  (ms.,  pp. 13-14).  They  are 
silent  on  conditional  knowledge. 

In  another  training  study,  published  in  1989,  focused 
on  text  structure  and  utilizing  semantic  mapping  and 
the  Experience-Text-Relationship  method,  Carrell, 
Pharis,  and  Liberto  covered  the  what,  how  to  use,  why 
and  when  and  where  components  in  the  strategy  train- 
ing, but  there  is  not  much  indication  in  that  study  of 
our  covering  the  evaluation  component. 

In  Kern's  1989  description  of  his  strategy  training 
procedures,  which  focussed  on  strategies  of  word 
analysis  and  the  recognition  of  sentence  and  discourse 
cohesion,  it  appears  that  he  covered  both  the  what  and 
possibly  also  the  how  to  use  components  of 
metacognition,  but  his  description  gives  no  indication 
that  he  included  any  emphasis  on  the  why,  when  and 
where,  or  evaluative  components. 

Finally,  Raymond,  in  her  1993  strategy  training 
study  on  text  structure,  modelled  after  Carrell  1985 
top-level-rhetorical  structures,  asserts  that  all  five  com- 
ponents of  metacognition  were  covered  in  the  study, 
but  gives  no  indication  of  how  these  elements  were 
presented  in  the  training.  She  says  of  the  training: 
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The  outside  instructor  taught  the  structure  strategy 
by  explaining  what  it  was  in  session  one  (Step  A), 
why  it  should  be  learned  in  session  two  (Step  B), 
how  to  use  it  in  session  three  (Step  C),  and  when  to 
use  it  in  session  four  (Step  D).  Short  quizzes  were 
provided  to  help  the  subjects  [sic]  evaluate  their 
use  of  the  structure  strategy  in  session  five  (Step 
E).  These  five  steps  (A-E)  have  been  suggested  for 
the  effective,  direct  instruction  of  reading  compre- 
hension strategies.  (1993,  pp.  448-449) 

In  all  of  these  L2  studies,  significant  positive  effects 
were  found  for  the  strategy  training  when  compared 
with  control  groups  or  traditional  approaches  to  in- 
struction. Thus,  as  with  the  LI  training  studies,  we 
have  evidence  from  these  L2  training  studies  that  read- 
ing strategy  training  which  includes  a focus  on  the 
metacognitive  aspects  of  strategy  use  show  significant 
positive  results.  I would  argue  that  the  positive  results 
were  obtained  because  of  the  inclusion  of  the 
metacognitive  components. 

Yet,  the  researcher  in  me  cannot  be  satisfied  with  sim- 
ply asserting  this  conclusion.  I want  to  know  it  as  an 
empirical  fact,  not  as  an  asserted  truth!  I want  to  be  able 
to  answer  the  question:  To  what  extent  is  direct,  explicit 
instruction  in  the  metacognitive  components  of  strategy 
use  necessary  to  achieve  success  in  strategy  training?  To 
answer  this  question,  I am  currently  engaged  in  a study 
testing  the  hypothesis  that  ESL  reading  strategy  training 
which  includes  metacognitive  strategy  training  in  all 
three  components  of  metacognition  (declarative,  proce- 
dural, and  conditional  knowledge — including  not  only 
the  what,  how  to  use,  and  why  components,  but  also 
the  when  and  where  and  how  to  evaluate  components 
as  well)  that  such  reading  strategy  training  will  con- 
tribute significantly  more  to  reading  strategy  training 
than  that  which  only  includes  the  what,  how  to  use, 
and  why  components. 

The  following  is  a brief  summary  of  our  study's 
methodology  and  current  status.  Our  project  is  being 
conducted  in  an  English  for  Academic  Purposes  read- 
ing program  for  college-level  ESL  students  at  a major 
southeastern  university  in  the  United  States.  We  are 
using  one  control  group  and  two  experimental  groups. 

The  control  group  receives  the  usual  curriculum  of 
the  EAP  advanced  reading  course.  One  experimental 
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group  receives  strategy  training  in  addition  to  the 
usual  EAP  curriculum.  The  strategy  training  consists  of 
a number  of  strategies  known  to  be  relevant  to  EAP 
college-level  reading.  These  strategies  include  (1)  main 
idea  extraction  (Baumann,  1984),  (2)  text  preview  and 
survey  methods  (SQ3R)  (Robinson, 

1941),  (3)  top  level  rhetorical  struc- 
ture recognition  - a text  structure 
strategy  (Meyer,  1977a,  1977b, 

1977c),  and  (4)  summarization  (Hare 
& Borchardt,  1984).  The  strategy 
training  includes  information  on 
what  each  strategy  is,  how  to  use 
each  of  the  strategies,  and  why  each 
strategy  should  be  learned. 

The  second  experimental  group 
receives  metacognitive  strategy 
training  of  the  same  strategies  as  the 
first  experimental  group.  This 
metacognitive  strategy  training  con- 
sists of  the  three  elements  of  strat- 
egy training  I just  mentioned  (what,  how  to  use,  and 
why),  plus  the  following  additional  metacognitive  as- 
pects: added  emphasis  on  why,  when  to  engage  in 
utilizing  the  various  strategies  in  a variety  of  reading 
settings  and  purposes,  when  and  where  the  strategies 
are  recommended  for  use  or  not,  whether  the  strategy 
is  appropriate  in  particular  reading  situations,  and 
how  the  learner  can  evaluate  his/her  own  use  of  the 
strategy  and  its  effectiveness  for  the  learner  in  a par- 
ticular reading  situation. 

Control  variables  include  the  measurement  of  the 
learners'  overall  second  language  proficiency  (as  mea- 
sured by  the  TOEFL),  the  learners'  second  language 
reading  ability  (as  measured  by  the  reading  section  of 
the  TOEFL),  and  the  learners'  basic  approaches  to 
learning  (also  referred  to  as  their  "learning  styles"  or 
their  "personality  types,"  as  measured  by  the  Myers- 
Briggs  Type  Indicator,  cf.,  Myers  & McCaulley,  1985). 

Our  pre  and  posttests  include  a number  of  measures 
relevant  to  the  strategies  being  trained,  as  well  as  to  the 
English-for- Academic-Purposes  (EAP)  curriculum: 
namely,  (a)  a test  of  main  idea  identification  for  both 
short  and  longer  passages,  and  implicit  as  well  as  ex- 
plicit main  ideas;  (b)  a summary  writing  task;  and  (c)  a 
reading  and  written  recall  task  for  passages  with  par- 
ticular top-level  rhetorical  structures. 

My  collaborators  at  Georgia  State  University  and  I 
have  just  completed  the  data  collection  phase  of  this 
project  and  are  currently  undertaking  data  analysis.  As 
both  educators  and  researchers,  we  are  struck  by  the 
complexities  and  nuances  of  metacognitive  strategy 
presentation  within  the  classroom  with  students  of 
advanced  ESL  proficiency.  We  have  also  been  chal- 
lenged to  devise  appropriate  classroom  activities  and 
dependent  measures  which  are  sufficiently  sensitive  to 
tease  apart  the  effects  of  each  type  of  strategy  training. 
We  hope  that  our  efforts,  when  all  of  our  data  are  ana- 
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lyzed  and  interpreted,  will  prove  beneficial  for  re- 
searchers, educators,  and  more  importantly,  students. 

In  the  meantime,  others  have  continued  to  take 
metacognitive  awareness  training  into  the  L2  reading 
classrooms,  and  not  just  for  experimental  or  research 
purposes  but  for  pedagogical  rea- 
sons. One  such  example  is  the  recent 
article  by  Auerbach  and  Paxton 
(1997)  on  "Bringing  Reading  Re- 
search into  the  ESL  Classroom."  In 
that  article,  Auerbach  and  Paxton 
report  an  informal  and  successful 
attempt  to  bring  metacognitive 
awareness  into  the  L2  reading  class. 
The  article  presents  a retrospective 
account  of  an  undergraduate  ESL 
reading  course  that  trained  ESL  stu- 
dents to  investigate  their  own  read- 
ing as  part  of  the  pedagogical 
process,  and  invited  the  students  to 
apply  their  discoveries  to  their  read- 
ing. The  authors  report  that  students'  strategies,  concep- 
tions, awareness,  and  feelings  about  reading  in  English 
were  positively  affected  by  the  course.  Using  data  which 
included  pre  and  postcourse  reading  interviews,  reading 
conception  questionnaires,  strategy  awareness  question- 
naires, reading  inventories,  think-aloud  protocols,  and 
comprehension  tests,  the  authors  conclude  from  their 
findings  that: 

transferring  L2  research  tools  into  the  hands  of 
learners  and  inviting  them  to  reflect  critically  on 
their  own  reading  can  not  only  increase  their 
metacognitive  awareness  and  control  in  L2  reading 
but  also  significantly  increase  their  enjoyment  of 
English  reading/  (1997,  abstract,  p.  237) 

And,  lest  we  think  that  metacognitive  strategy  training  is 
limited  to  more  cognitively  mature  students  like 
Auerbach  and  Paxton's  undergraduate  university  stu- 
dents, let  me  just  close  by  mentioning  one  additional 
pedagogical  study  showing  that  metacognitve  strategy 
training  can  be  effective  with  younger,  less  cognitively 
mature  learners.  In  a case  study  of  5 bilingual  Latino 
students  with  low  literacy  levels  in  English — they  were 
reading  up  to  4 grade  levels  below  their  current  7th 
grade  placement  (approximately  12  years  of  age) — and 
probably  did  not  have  great  literacy  skills  in  their  native 
language,  Spanish,  either — Jiminez  in  another  recent 
article  (1997)  demonstrated  that  reading  strategy  train- 
ing with  a focus  on  metacognitive  awareness  had  a posi- 
tive effect  on  these  students.  The  strategies  the  students 
were  trained  in  included  (1)  resolving  the  meanings  of 
unknown  vocabulary,  (2)  asking  questions,  and  (3)  mak- 
ing inferences.  These  students  were  also  encouraged  to 
use  their  bilingual  language  abilities,  such  as  searching 
for  cognate  vocabulary,  translating,  and  reflecting  on  the 
text  in  either  their  L2  or  their  LI.  Over  the  six-month 
period  of  the  training  and  observation,  the  students 
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demonstrated  positive  shifts  in  their  attitudes  toward 
their  L2  literacy  and  their  ability  to  succeed  in  L2  read- 
ing, as  well  as  greater  effective  use  of  the  strategies,  and 
effective  use  of  their  LI  abilities.  Jiminez  reports  that  the 
students  demonstrated  a willingness  to  work  hard,  and 
an  appreciation  of  the  "goal-directed  instruction." 

Conclusion 

Both  the  first  language  and  the  second  language  re- 
search literature  on  reading  strategy  training  which 
involves  emphasis  on  some  or  all  of  the  five 
metacognitive  elements  (what,  how-  to-use,  why, 
when  and  where,  and  evaluation)  has  clearly  shown 
that  such  teaching  can  definitely  make  a difference  in 
the'short  term.  What  we  need  to  bear  in  mind,  how- 
ever, is  that  skilled  readers  don't  get  that  way  over 
night.  They  learn  how  to  do  this  complex  thing  we  call 
reading  by  doing  it  repeatedly,  over  long  periods  of 
time,  with  lots  of  different  texts,  and  with  lots  of  op- 
portunities to  practice  applying  strategies,  and  moni- 
toring their  processes  and  evaluating  the  effectiveness 
of  different  strategies  for  themselves  in  different  read- 
ing situations.  Therefore,  metacognitive  reading  strat- 
egy teaching  should  also  be  a long  term  educational 
process,  with  constant  attention  and  support  over 
longer  periods  of  time.  With  teachers  explaining  and 
modeling  use  of  a wide  variety  of  strategies,  scaffold- 
ing student  practice  and  application,  providing  re- 
explanations and  additional  modeling  as  necessary 
and  helping  learners  to  experience  reading  strategies 
as  personal  cognitive  and  metacognitive  tools  for  mak- 
ing meaning,  reading  strategy  use  should  be  seen  not 
as  means  to  pursue  a "correct"  in-the-text  meaning,  but 
as  long-term  means  to  personal  understanding  and 
interpretation  of  text  that  is,  nonetheless,  based  on  the 
text.  Or,  as  Pressley  and  Afflerbach  (1995)  label  it,  the 
reader  should  be  able  to  come  to  a "constructively  re- 
sponsive" reading  of  the  text. 
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Toowoomba,  Australia.  I wish  to  thank  the  conference  organizers, 
especially  Francis  Mangubhai,  for  the  invitation  to  speak  at  the 
conference  and  for  giving  their  permission  for  the  plenary  to  appear 
in  this  venue.  It  will  also  be  published  in  the  Australian  Review  of 
Applied  Linguistics.  While  it  has  been  edited  from  its  origins  as  an 
spoken  text,  I have  deliberately  tried  to  retain  some  of  the  flavor  of 
its  origins  as  an  oral  plenary. 
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,he  focus  of  this  research  is  the  affective  factors 
involved  in  a computer-based  simultaneous 
reading  and  listening  process.  The  study  in- 
cluded measurement  of  student  computer  experience, 
student  opinion  of  technology  and  technology's  poten- 
tial, and  enjoyment  of  the  specific  multimedia  features 
used  in  the  reading  system.  It  was  hypothesized  that 
given  a multimedia  reading  session  or  a text  only  expe- 
rience, students  would  claim  to  enjoy  the  multimedia 
experience  more.  It  was  further  suspected  that  students 
would  agree  that  they  understood  more  (this  was 

operationalized  as  understanding 
story  content  and  vocabulary)  in 
the  multimedia  reading  than  stu- 
dents in  a text-only  environment. 

Computers  offer  a different  kind 
of  simultaneous  reading  and  listen- 
ing experience  than  do  traditional 
tapes  and  tapescripts.  Instant  access 
to  recorded  text  without  cueing  and 
reviewing,  high  quality  digitized 
sound,  and  the  possibilities  of  add- 
ing a variety  of  multimedia  enhance- 
ments, make  computers  a potentially 
powerful  medium  for  reading  and 
listening.  The  study  was  designed  to 
contribute  to  three  kinds  of  knowl- 
edge about  computer  assisted  lan- 
guage learning  (CALL).  First,  it  was 
hoped  that  the  results  would  pro- 
vide evidence  and  theoretical  sup- 
port for  the  use  of  sound  in 
computer-based  reading.  Second, 
that  it  would  support  an  approach  to  CALL  research 
characterized  by  attention  to  the  effects  of  discrete  com- 
ponents of  multimedia  (e.g.,  sound,  animation,  video, 
etc.).  Third,  and  particularly  relevant  to  CALL  practitio- 
ners, the  paper  should  offer  advice  in  the  design  and 
construction  of  computer-based  reading  materials. 

There  is  a fair  body  of  research  on  affective  factors  in 
computer  use.  Stevens  (1991),  Todman  and  Lawrence 
(1992),  and  Mclnemey,  Mclnemey,  and  Sinclair  (1994), 
discuss  fear  of  computers  (computer  anxiety)  in  the  case 
of  self  access  labs,  teacher  trainees,  and  primary  school 
and  university  students,  respectively.  Massoud  (1991)  is 
an  example  of  the  examination  of  age,  gender,  and  anxi- 
ety and  Crable,  Brodzinski,  Scherer,  and  Jones  (1994) 
discuss  individual  differences  in  computer  anxiety.  En- 
joyment, on  the  other  hand,  is  not  as  well  researched. 

Few  researchers  have  asked  students  directly  if  they 
enjoyed  a specific  kind  of  computer  use  and  fewer  still 
have  broken  down  computer  use  into  discrete  elements 
as  is  done  here.  Outside  CALL,  however.  Green  (1993) 
asked  students  to  rate  their  enjoyment  and  the  effective- 
ness of  classroom  activities.  To  an  extent,  this  study  fol- 
lows Green's  model.  The  questionnaire  used  asks 
students  to  rate  their  enjoyment  on  a Likert  scale  and  to 
estimate  their  comprehension  in  percentage  terms. 
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Design 

The  design  of  this  study  was  conventional.  Japanese 
university  students  studying  at  Edinburgh  University 
were  divided  into  control  (N=23)  and  experimental 
groups  (N  = 20),  given  a short  story  to  read  on  the  com- 
puter for  30  minutes,  then  given  a 20  item  questionnaire. 
The  control  group  read  the  story  without  sound;  the 
experimental  group  were  able,  by  clicking  on  the  first 
letter  of  a sentence,  to  hear  a digitally  recorded  version 
of  it.  Students  in  the  experimental  group  wore  head- 
phones. Both  groups  were  given  a short  training  period 
(10  minutes)  on  an  unrelated  text  and  both  groups  were 
given  the  same  amount  of  time  to  read  the  story.  The 
story  appeared  on  screen  in  a large  black  font  on  a white 
ground.  The  only  nontextual  interface  features  were  two 
buttons  to  turn  the  page  ahead  and  to  turn  it  back. 

The  questionnaire  items  were  also  conventional.  I 
used  a 5-point  Likert  scale  (strongly  agree  to  strongly 
disagree)  and  had  it  translated  into  Japanese  by  a 
Japanese  colleague  and  then  checked  by  another  Japa- 
nese teacher.  I included  3 open-ended  questions  in  the 
questionnaire  (see  Appendix  1). 

Questionnaire  Items 

See  Appendix  2 for  the  complete  list  of  questionnaire 
items.  Three  items  on  the  questionnaire  were  examined 
with  regard  to  enjoyment.  These  items  asked  students 
to  agree  or  disagree  (on  a five-point  scale)  with: 

1.  I would  like  to  use  the  computer  again; 

2.  The  reading  exercise  was  a waste  of  time; 

3.  I enjoyed  using  the  computer  to  read  the  story. 

Two  other  items  were  included  to  assess  students'  self- 
reported  comprehension  of  the  reading  exercise.  These 
items  were: 

1.  How  much  of  the  content  of  the  story  did  you  un- 
derstand? 

2.  How  much  vocabulary  did  you  understand? 

Results 

The  following  section  describes  the  responses  of  stu- 
dents in  both  groups  to  items  mentioned  above.  Appen- 
dix 1 gives  response  distribution  and  Chi  Square  results. 

Desire  to  use  the  computer  again:  Of  control  group  stu- 
dents, 85%  agreed  with  this  statement  and  83%  of  ex- 
perimental groups  students  agreed  (see  Appendix  1). 
The  difference  between  the  groups  is  not  significant. 
However,  all  students  were  overwhelmingly  positive 
about  the  reading — whether  with  sound  or  without. 

Using  the  computer  to  read  was  a waste  of  time:  We  see  a 
similarly  clear  response  in  both  groups  with  regard  to 
this  item.  Of  all  participants,  96%  disagreed  or  disagreed 
strongly  with  this  statement,  and  there  was  no  signifi- 
cant difference  between  the  two  groups.  Generally 
speaking,  students  did  not  dislike  the  exercise  but,  as  is 
seen  in  the  item  on  enjoyment,  seemed  to  discriminate 
between  the  value  and  the  pleasure  of  the  activity. 


I enjoyed  using  the  computer  to  read  the  story:  In  the  con- 
trol group,  50%  agreed  with  this  item.  In  the  experi- 
mental group,  however,  83%  agreed  that  they  enjoyed 
using  the  computer  to  read  the  story.  The  difference 
between  groups  is  significant.  Students  in  the  experi- 
mental group  clearly  claimed  to  enjoy  the  exercise 
more  than  those  in  the  control  group. 

Story  plot  and  content  comprehension:  Students  were 
asked  to  rate  their  comprehension  in  percentage  terms.  It 
was  decided  that  a satisfactory  cut-off  could  be  made  at 
50%  claimed  comprehension  (i.e.,  between  those  who 
claimed  more  than  or  less  than  50%  comprehension). 

The  data  suggest  that  the  control  group  students  thought 
they  understood  more  than  50%  and  the  experimental 
group  less  than  50%.  With  a Chi-square  distribution,  the 
differences  were  statistically  significant. 

Vocabulary  comprehension:  Using  the  same  method  of 
combining  categories,  there  was  no  significant  difference 
between  groups  with  regard  to  reported  vocabulary 
comprehension.  If  the  two  groups  are  combined,  49% 
said  they  understood  less  than  half  and  51%  reported 
that  they  understood  more  than  half  of  the  vocabulary. 

Previous  computer  use:  Only  26%  of  all  the  students 
reported  that  they  had  used  a computer  often  or  very 
often;  40%  indicated  little  or  no  previous  computer 
experience. 

Discussion 

Enjoyment:  It  was  immediately  obvious  from  informal 
observations  that  those  involved  in  listening  were  con- 
centrating well.  On  several  occasions,  other  teachers 
who  happened  to  be  in  the  same  room  while  the  experi- 
ment took  place  noted  how  absorbed  the  experimental 
group  students  were.  On  other  occasions,  when  the  ex- 
perimental group  students  were  interrupted  and  told  to 
stop,  they  were  visibly  surprised,  as  if  startled  from  deep 
concentration.  The  questionnaire  results  showed  that  the 
experimental  group  enjoyed  the  reading  activity  more 
than  the  control  group.  However,  there  are  several  other 
factors  worth  considering  including  the  possibility  of  a 
"novelty  effect"  and  responses  to  the  open-ended  ques- 
tionnaire items. 

Novelty  effect:  As  other  researchers  have  noted,  com- 
puter-based materials  are  prone  to  producing  a "nov- 
elty effect"  (e.g.,  Krendl  and  Brohier  1992).  We  would 
expect,  because  of  the  subjects'  relative  inexperience, 
that  a "novelty  effect"  affected  the  results  to  some 
degree.  However,  the  strength  of  the  response  to  this 
question  cannot  be  accounted  for  fully  by  the  newness 
of  the  exercise.  One  would  expect,  for  example,  that  if 
there  were  a novelty  effect  influencing  the  response  to 
item  9,  then  there  might  be  a corresponding  effect 
positively  influencing  perceived  comprehension 
(items  19  and  20  on  the  questionnaire).  In  fact,  it  was 
the  control  group  who  reported  significantly  greater 
plot  comprehension  (with  the  50%  division)  than  the 
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experimental  group.  Enjoyment  of  the  activity  does 
not  necessarily  correspond  to  whether  or  not  students 
felt  they  understood  more  than  50%  of  the  story's 
plot.  In  fact  using  all  response  categories,  the  Pearson 
correlation  showed  no  significant  correlation  between 
items  9 and  19,  suggesting  that  students  were  not 
judging  their  enjoyment  by  how  much  they  under- 
stood the  text.  In  other  words,  it  is  possible  for  stu- 
dents to  enjoy  this  kind  of  reading  activity  without 
feeling  that  they  understood  it  well.  It  may  be  possible 
to  claim  that  the  addition  of  the  audio  context  made 
the  reading  more  enjoyable  for  the  experimental 
group.  It  may  also  be  true,  therefore,  that  reports  of 
enjoyment  are  not  entirely  due  to  a novelty  effect. 

Open  ended  items 

Having  said  this,  the  notion  of  a positive  novelty  effect 
on  item  9 results  should  not  be  discarded  entirely.  Open- 
ended  responses  from  the  control  group  produced  some 
positive  comments  about  the  reading  exercise.  Three 
students  in  the  control  group  noted  that  they  would  not 
change  the  exercise  at  all  and  that  they  enjoyed  it  im- 
mensely. It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  even  the  most  en- 
thusiastic proponent  of  CALL  would  think  that  reading 
a story,  consisting  of  nothing  more  than  text  on  a com- 
puter screen,  was  "fine  as  it  is."  Interestingly,  not  a 
single  control  group  student  commented  that  they  could 
have  just  as  easily  read  the  story  in  a book  (which  seems 
obvious  to  the  researcher)  and  only  one  student  noted 
that  reading  in  books  is  easier  than  reading  on  a com- 
puter. There  was  apparently  either  some  novelty  effect 
in  the  control  group  or  several  enthusiastic  technophiles 
among  their  number. 

Students  did  enjoy  reading  with  sound — despite  the 
fact  that  many  found  it  difficult.  Student  responses  in 
the  open-ended  questionnaire  from  the  experimental 
group  included  the  following  observations: 

• they  enjoyed  it; 

• they  believed  the  exercise  was  interesting; 

• they  would  like  to  try  this  kind  of  thing  again; 

• they  believed  the  exercise  to  be  effective; 

• the  computer  makes  reading  exercises  more  inter- 
esting; 

• it  was  extremely  helpful  to  be  able  to  listen  repeat- 
edly; 

• it  is  a good  way  of  improving  listening  skills; 

• it  was  as  natural  as  reading  a book; 

• using  the  computer  helps  students  to  concentrate 
more; 

• it  is  good  for  self-study; 

• the  screen  was  tiring  for  the  eyes; 

• more  animation,  video,  or  music  would  have  made 
it  more  interesting. 

The  positive  comments  here  confirm  that  the  activity 
was  generally  well-liked.  The  negative  comments, 
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however,  suggest  that  the  computer  screen  is  still  not 
the  ideal  medium  for  reading  and  that  students  were 
well  aware  of  the  "limited"  multimedia  features  avail- 
able. It  is  interesting,  as  an  aside,  that  despite  the 
group  of  students  being  relatively  inexperienced,  they 
still  had  fairly  high  expectations  of  what  the  computer 
might  offer  them. 

Comprehension  (plot  and  vocabulary):  We  assume  that 
despite  the  collapsing  of  the  comprehension  responses 
into  two  categories,  the  results  still  give  some  indica- 
tion of  students'  perceived  understanding.  Therefore, 
since  the  control  group  indicated  a higher  level  of  plot 
comprehension  than  did  the  experimental  group  there 
appear  to  be  at  least  two  implications: 

1.  The  difficulty  of  the  interface  may  have  distracted 
them  from  the  process  of  understanding  the  lan- 
guage. Because  the  required  level  of  computer  skill 
increased,  it  is  possible  that  the  level  of  perceived 
comprehension  decreased. 

2.  It  may  be  counterproductive,  if  comprehension  is 
the  aim,  to  use  multimedia  with  either  novice  com- 
puter users  or  novice  readers. 

Difficulty  (plot  and  vocabulary):  The  data  from  items  5 and 
6 (difficulty  of  plot  and  vocabulary)  suggest  that  the 
addition  of  sound  to  the  reading  exercise  did  not  make 
the  words  or  plot  easier  for  the  experimental  group.  In- 
deed both  groups  considered  the  plot  and  vocabulary  to 
be  difficult.  This  goes  against  the  researcher's  intuition 
and  is  possibly  explained  by  the  fact  that  we  did  not 
predict  the  large  percentage  of  novice  computer  users  in 
the  questionnaire  sample.  Indeed  it  was  expected  that 
most  students  would  have  at  least  passing  familiarity 
with  a mouse  and  that  the  training  period  would  be  sim- 
ply a re-familiarization  and  a means  of  initiating  stu- 
dents to  the  specific  way  in  which  the  mouse  would  be 
used  (pointing  at  the  beginning  of  sentences  and  looking 
for  linked  words).  It  was  optimistic  to  expect  complete 
beginners  to  master  the  use  of  the  mouse  in  the  short 
training  period  provided.  Perhaps  more  importantly, 
however,  the  correlation  between  experience  and  diffi- 
culty in  the  experimental  group  supports  what  was  sus- 
pected after  analysis  of  the  post-test  sample — that  in 
novice  users  the  addition  of  sound  produces  an  adverse 
effect  on  the  learner  in  terms  of  their  perception  of  con- 
text/lexical difficulty  of  the  reading  text.  The  mouse 
could  have  distracted  students  from  an  overall,  story- 
level  comprehension.  By  focusing  on  sentence-by-sen- 
tence listening,  students  may  have  been  unwittingly 
directed  to  sentence-level  comprehension  (or  indeed 
simply  to  trying  to  comprehend  the  interface)  rather 
than  focusing  on  more  global  processing. 

The  Preferred  Medium:  Despite  the  comment  by  one  stu- 
dent in  the  control  group  that  he  preferred  the  computer 
to  a book  as  a reading  medium,  a significant  number  of 
students  in  both  groups  combined  did  not  disagree  that 
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traditional  reading  materials  are  preferable.  Since,  on  the 
whole,  students  enjoyed  using  the  computer,  this  seems 
somewhat  of  a contradiction.  However,  most  computer 
users  would  agree  that  reading  on  a computer  is  tiring 
for  the  eyes  and  not  as  pleasant  as  reading  from  paper. 
Several  students  made  comments  to  this  effect  in  the 
open-ended  part  of  the  questionnaire,  suggesting  that 
this  factor  contributed  to  the  notion  that  for  these  stu- 
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dents,  reading  in  a "normal"  book  is  preferable. 

Conclusion 

The  relationship  between  enjoyment  and  effectiveness  is 
not  clearly  understood.  It  is  not  known,  for  example, 
whether  certain  methods  are  effective  because  they  are 
enjoyable  or  enjoyable  because  they  are  effective.  Green 
(1993,  p.  8)  argues  that  the  relationship  between  enjoy- 
ableness and  effectiveness  is  "circular  and  mutually  rein- 
forcing . . . that  enjoyableness  enhances  effectiveness, 
and  that  the  belief  that  something  is  effective  tends  to 
make  it  more  enjoyable  than  it  would  be  otherwise." 

This  is  a slightly  "rough  and  ready"  approach.  More 
could  be  done  to  clarify  the  meaning  of  "enjoyment"  by 
eliciting  more  information  from  students  (e.g.,  through 
interviews).  Nevertheless,  this  research  can  be  a good 
starting  point  for  further  study.  One  can  also  hope  that 
enjoyment  leads  to  repeated  use  and  more  extensive 
reading.  With  regard  to  computer-based  materials  de- 
sign, if  the  required  computer  expertise  increases,  it  is 
likely  that  the  cognitive  load  on  the  user  increases  as 
well.  Comprehension  may  suffer  from  computer  com- 
plexity. At  the  least,  reported  comprehension  is  lower. 
Moreover,  it  is  possible  that  student-controlled,  sen- 
tence-by-sentence listening  distracts  readers  from  overall 
comprehension.  We  would  do  well  to  compare  loci  of 
control  over  listening  (i.e.,  student  control  vs.  computer 
control)  and  interfaces  for  controlling  listening  materials. 
Multimedia  research  is  often  plagued  by  the  large  num- 
ber of  "routes"  a user  may  take  in  the  program.  How- 
ever, with  a careful  experimental  design,  the  computer  is 
a reliable  research  tool — given  the  same  commands,  the 
computer  will  respond  exactly  the  same  way  every  time. 
The  researcher  can  utilize  this  advantage  by  examining 
the  key  elements  of  multimedia  one  element  at  a time. 
We  need  to  find  both  the  best  way  of  using  each  element 
and  the  best  way  of  combining  them. 
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For  all  items,  students  were  given  a choice  using  a 5-point 
Likert  scale.  Where  necessary  and  appropriate  (for  statisti- 
cal purposes)  the  data  were  collapsed  to  2 or  3 categories. 
In  many  cases,  the  expected  frequencies  in  each  cell  in  the 
resulting  contingency  tables  were  too  low  to  allow  for  the 
use  of  all  categories. 

1.  "I  would  like  to  try  reading  on  the  computer  again" 
Agreement  with  Statement 


Variable  Other 

Agree 

Row  T 

Without  Sound  3 

17 

20 

With  Sound  4 

19 

23 

Column  total  7 

36 

43 

Chi  Square  Results:  "other' 

' and  " 

agree" 

Chi  Square  Value  DF 
Pearson  .05  1 


Significance  Level 
.83 


2.  "Using  the  computer  to  read  was  a waste  of  time" 

Disagreement  with  Statement 
Variable  Other  Disagree  Row  Total 

Without  Sound  2 18  20 

With  Sound  1 22  23 

Column  total  3 40  43 

Chi  Square  Results:  "other"  and  "disagree" 

Chi  Square  Value  DF  Significance  Level 

Pearson  .53  1 .47 

3.  "I  enjoyed  using  the  computer  to  read  the  story" 

Agreement  with  Statement 


Variable 

Other 

Agree 

Total 

Without  Sound 

10 

10 

20 

With  Sound 

4 

19 

23 

Column  total 

14 

29 

43 

Chi  Square  Results:  "other' 

' and  " 

agree" 

Chi  Square  Value  DF 
Pearson  5.18  1 


Significance  Level 
.02 


4.  Story  plot  and  content  comprehension 

Comprehension 

0-50%  50-100%  Row  Total 

Without  Sound  6 14  20 

With  Sound  14  9 23 

Column  total  20  23  43 

Chi  Square  Results:  0-50%  & 50-100% 

Chi  Square  Value  DF  Significance  Level 

Pearson  4.1  1 .04 

5.  Vocabulary  comprehension 

Comprehension 


0-50% 

50-100%  RowT 

Without  Sound 

8 

12 

20 

With  Sound 

13 

10 

23 

Column  total 

21 

22 

43 

Chi-SquareResults: 

: 0-50% 

& 50-100% 

Chi  Square  Value  DF 
Pearson  1.17  1 


Significance  Level 
.28 

GOERTZEN,  con't  on  p . 18. 
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he  reasons  why  professional  development  does 
not  often  occur  in  the  language  school  seem  as 
numerous  as  the  research  studies  suggesting  its 
value.  Common  complaints  of  teachers  working  in  this 
setting  include  the  number  of  contact  hours  per  week; 
schedules  including  classes  in  the  early  morning,  after- 
noon, and  late  into  the  evening;  last  minute  schedule 
changes  (usually  meaning  additional  classes);  and  the 
travel  time  required  to  get  to  and  from  class.  Teachers 
may  also  have  to  contend  with  adapting  company  ma- 
terials to  their  class  needs,  and  balancing  the  demands 
of  being  an  educator  with  being  an  entertainer.  Addi- 
tionally, employers  are  generally 
unwilling  to  sacrifice  potential 
profit  by  allowing  teachers  a regu- 
larly scheduled  time  for  teacher 
development.  The  time  constraints 
placed  on  teachers  by  their  sched- 
ules, the  lack  of  organizational  sup- 
port, and  the  lack  of  interest  among 
co-workers  often  block  avenues  for 
professional  development  beyond 
the  occasional  visit  from  a textbook 
company  representative.  . 

Understanding  the  need  for  con- 
tinuing professional  development,  I 
spent  two  years  as  the  organizer  of 
a peer  mentor  group  at  the  Four 
Seasons  Language  School  in 
Hamamatsu,  Japan.  This  paper  out- 
lines the  group's  formation  and 
evolution,  and  evaluates  the  suc- 
cess of  the  peer  mentor  group  as  a 
means  of  teacher  development. 
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Initial  Organization 

Information  Dispersal 

My  first  step  in  establishing  a peer  mentor  group  was 
information  dispersal,  as  no  one  on  staff  other  than 
myself  had  previously  participated  in  such  a forum. 
The  primary  objectives  of  the  initial  handout  were  to 
define  the  purposes  of  a peer  mentor  group  and  to  ex- 
plain how  the  group  functioned.  I had  participated  in  a 
peer  mentor  group  when  teaching  a language  course  at 
the  School  for  International  Training  (SIT)  and  adapted 
the  structure  we  used  there  to  suit  the  constraints  of  a 
language  school.  Ideally,  both  the  format  and  objec- 
tives of  the  group  should  have  been  decided  collec- 
tively, However,  given  the  teachers'  differing 
personalities  and  educational  priorities,  and  the  mu- 
tual lack  of  time — and  possibly  as  a result  of  my  own 
eagerness — I thought  that  the  other  teachers  would  be 
unreceptive  to  that  idea,  and  therefore  determined  the 
group's  format  and  objectives  by  myself.  I hoped  that 
by  participating  in  the  group,  the  teachers  would  make 
modifications  to  the  structure  to  suit  their  needs  and 
interests.  At  the  beginning,  I was  not  sure  that  an  orga- 
nizational meeting  would  yield  the  same  results. 
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The  group  in  which  I originally  participated  met 
once  every  two  weeks  for  two  hours.  The  first  hour 
was  devoted  to  one  member  and  the  materials  that 
person  wished  to  discuss,  usually  journal  entries  and/ 
or  video  clips.  Near  the  end  of  the  first  hour,  the 
speaker  provided  feedback  to  the  group  about  what  in 
the  session  had  or  had  not  been  useful,  and  attempted 
to  make  her/his  thoughts  coherent.  In  the  second  half 
of  the  meeting,  each  member  of  the  group  had  ten  min- 
utes in  which  to  provide  an  update  on  their  personal 
objectives  and  share  recent  teaching  experiences.  Coor- 
dinating the  schedules  for  a two  hour  block  was  not  a 
feasible  option  at  a language  school,  nor  did  teachers 
initially  have  any  desire  to  meet  for  longer  than  an 
hour,  thus  the  time  frame  for  each  component  was  re- 
duced. 

Orientation  Handout 

I gave  a handout  to  the  teachers  at  the  Four  Seasons 
Language  School  in  order  to  raise  interest  for  starting  a 
peer  mentor  group.  It  defined  the  purpose  of  the 
group,  the  roles  of  the  group  members,  and  described 
a possible  format  for  the  meetings  to  follow.  Excerpts 
from  this  handout  appear  below  (Table  1). 

In  retrospect,  the  initial  handout  did  not  make  it  clear 
that  everyone  was  welcome,  including  those  with  no 


background  in  education.  I hoped  that  the  group 
would  be  a place  where  participants  would  be  listened 
to  as  equals  and,  as  my  mentor  Carol  Rodgers  said, 
"could  voice  their  ideas  and  their  doubts  without  fear 
of  being  judged"  (1993,  p.  2).  However,  even  the  name 
seemed  to  be  intimidatin,  as  indicated  comments  writ- 
ten on  a community  bulletin  board  such  as,  "Who's 
mentoring  whom?"  It  was  initially  unclear  that  the 
mentor  group  was  not  teacher  training  and  that  all  of 
the  grOup  members  were  to  function  as  peer  mentors. 
Though  all  of  the  teachers  who  initially  participated  in 
the  program  had  either  two  or  more  years  experience 
prior  to  their  work  at  Four  Seasons  or  extensive  teach- 
ing qualifications,  the  group  later  included  members 
with  no  background  in  teaching  whatsoever. 

Logistics 

Setting  a meeting  time  was  an  exceptional  challenge, 
given  the  teachers'  varying  schedules.  As  there  were 
initially  six  teachers  interested  in  joining  (about  a third 
of  the  full-time  teachers  at  Four  Seasons),  we  had  the 
option  of  splitting  into  two  groups  or  remaining  as  one 
rather  too-large  group.  We  began  with  the  latter  option 
so  that  everyone  could  get  used  to  the  format  together, 
with  the  possibility  of  breaking  into  smaller  groups  at 
a later  date.  In  the  end,  we  stayed  in  the  large  group 


Table  1:  Orientation  Handout  (Excerpts):  Peer  Teacher/Mentor  Support  Groups 


Purpose ::  A Peer-Teacher/ Mentor  Support  Group  pro- 
vides teachers  with  the  opportunity  to  come  together 
and  discuss  educational  and  professional  issues  in  a 
(somewhat)  structured  yet  informal  atmosphere.  Inher- 
ent in  the  format  of  a mentor  group  are  the  ideas  that: 

* teachers  can  learn  about  teaching  by  clarifying/ pre- 
senting their  own  problems,  questions,  issues  re- 
garding the  field  of  TESOL  to  other  teachers 

* teachers  can  learn  from  the  responses  of  their  peers 

* this  process  can  occur  in  a supportive,  non-judge- 
mental  environment  which  encourages  honesty  and 
sharing. 

Roles  of  Group  Members:  There  are  four  roles  for  the 
members  of  a mentor  group  (thus,  ideally  four  members 
in  each  group) — Presenter,  Facilitator,  Participant/Ob- 
server and  Timekeeper — and  these  roles  rotate  for  each 
meeting. 

The  Presenter  doesn't  really  give  a presentation  (un- 
less he/ she  chooses)  as  much  as  present  the  topic  of 
discussion  on  her/his  week.  Before  the  meeting,  the 
presenter  gives  the  other  group  members  a journal 
entry /paragraph  describing  the  issue  or  problem  that 
will  be  discussed,  together  with  comments  and  ques- 
tions. During  the  meeting,  the  presenter  begins  the 
discussion  regarding  the  topic,  and  may  choose  to  do 
most  of  the  talking  or  may  solicit  the  thoughts  of  the 
other  group  members. 
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The  Facilitator  ensures  that  the  presenter  has  the  op- 
portunity to  address  the  issue.  The  facilitator  may  try 
to  draw  out  the  presenter,  pinpoint  areas  of  confusion, 
or  may  offer  help.  Above  all,  the  facilitator  ensures  that 
the  group  does  not  digress  and  discuss  other  people's 
issues  unless  relevant  to  the  presenter's  topic. 

The  Observer/Participant  may  observe  or  participate 
depending  largely  on  the  desires  of  the  presenter.  The 
presenter  may  spell  this  out  for  the  observer/ participant 
or  the  observer/participant  may  have  to  decide  for  her/ 
himself  which  role  to  assume  as  the  session  progresses. 

The  Timekeeper  keeps  everyone  aware  of  how  much 
time  remains  for  each  portion  of  the  meeting  and 
prompts  people  to  move  on  when  their  time  has  fin- 
ished. This  ensures  that  everyone  at  the  meeting  will 
have  a chance  to  speak. 

Format : The  first  15  minutes  of  the  meeting  are  devoted  to 
the  presenter  and  her/his  topic.  Following  that,  the  pre- 
senter has  5 minutes  in  which  to  give  feedback  to  the 
group  regarding  how  s/he  felt  it  went,  how  they  did(n't) 
benefit  from  the  session,  what  should  (not)  change.  Fol- 
lowing the  presenter's  feedback,  the  other  group  members 
have  5 minutes  (total)  to  give  any  feedback  they  have 
regarding  the  initial  segment  of  the  session.  Finally,  each 
of  the  remaining  group  members  have  5-10  minutes  to 
"check-in"  and  briefly  discuss  how  their  classes  are  going, 
current  problems/ issues,  etc. 
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throughout  the  two  years  I participated  in  the  group, 
as  it  ensured  the  presence  of  at  least  three  to  four 
teachers.  Additionally,  the  large  group  ensured  a num- 
ber of  core  members  stayed  in  the  group  despite  the 
high  turnover  of  teachers  throughout  the  course  of  the 
year.  The  group,  which  ranged  from  four  to  ten  people 
over  the  course  of  the  two  years,  averaged  from  three 
to  six  members  at  each  meeting. 

Meeting  Followup 

The  first  meeting,  held  in  January,  1995,  was  essentially 
a trial  run;  it  was  more  to  learn  about  the  process 
rather  than  from  it.  The  first  half  of  the  session  ran  ac- 
cording to  the  format,  but  most  of  the  second  half  was 
devoted  to  a discussion  of  format  in  lieu  of  individual 
time.  We  arranged  a schedule  for  the  following  meet- 
ing and  I asked  the  members  to  fill  out  a feedback  form 
using  the  following  questions  regarding  the  mentor 
group  meeting: 

1.  I liked  . . . 

2.  I didn't  like  . . . 

3.  I felt  I learned  . . . 

4.  I didn't  understand  . . . 

5.  I wish  you/we  had.  . . 

6.  Other: 

Following  the  meetings,  I wrote  up  a summary  of 
what  was  discussed  to  see  what  directions  the  group 
might  follow  at  its  next  meeting.  This  summary  usu- 
ally included  the  schedule  for  the  next  meeting,  the 
date  and  time  of  the  meeting,  as  well  as  the  roles  the 
members  would  play. 

Evolution  of  the  Four  Seasons  Mentor  Group 

The  group's  format  evolved  over  the  course  of  time 
from  that  described  in  the  initial  handout.  It  was  by  no 
means  perfected,  as  we  had  no  model  of  an  ideal  group 
to  which  we  were  aspiring,  and,  of  course,  we  were  not 
able  to  change  the  constraints  placed  on  the  group  by 
the  institution  itself.  Rather,  the  evolution  reflected  the 
needs  of  the  members  participating  in  the  group  at  any 
given  time.  Many  of  the  changes  may  seem  incomplete 
when  compared  with  the  ideas  we  had  for  further 
change.  However,  the  success  of  the  modifications 
were  due  to  the  group's  continued  existence.  The 
group  members  were  satisfied  enough  with  the  group 
and  with  the  results  of  their  participation  to  continue. 

Defining  Roles  and  Concepts  as  a Group 
Not  surprisingly,  even  during  the  first  session,  the  for- 
mat was  called  into  question — could  the  roles  be  ex- 
plained again,  were  the  roles  necessary,  what  was  the 
feedback  time  for,  etc.  In  addition  to  reflecting  the 
members'  uncertainty  about  the  process,  the  questions 
reflected  our  disparate  understanding  of  the  concepts 
of  facilitation,  feedback,  "I-statements,"  even  listening. 
While  three  of  the  initial  participants  had  completed 
coursework  at  SIT  and  had  similar  ideas  of  what  we 


felt  each  term  implied,  the  group  needed  to  reach  a 
consensus.  In  her  initial  review  of  the  two  years  of  the 
mentor  program  at  SIT,  Rodgers  wondered  if  a group 
not  sharing  a common  language  would  cause  things  to 
move  more  slowly,  as  each  member  would  have  to 
take  the  time  to  translate  the  other's  ideas  into  their 
own  teacher  language  (1993,  p.  7). This  was  not  the  case 
in  the  Four  Seasons  (FS)  Peer  Mentor  Group.  Rather 
than  the  process  occurring  on  an  individual  level,  these 
concepts  were  reviewed  by  the  group  fairly  frequently 
(particularly  in  the  beginning),  until  the  members 
seemed  to  have  a mutual  understanding  of  meaning. 

In  her  article  about  the  Fukuoka  Peer  Mentor  Group, 
McClain  presented  the  group's  working  definitions  of 
effective  feedback  and  reflective  listening  (1995,  p.  22): 
Reflective  listening.  This  is  information  that  is  re- 
flected back  to  the  speaker.  It  is  not  a verbatim  memo- 
rization, but  includes  one's  own  understanding  of  the 
information,  given  along  with  its  reverberations  so  that 
the  main  speaker's  understanding  of  the  information 
they  have  given  is  heightened  and  clarified. 

Effective  feedback.  This  is  information  that:  (1)  can  be 
heard  by  the  receiver  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  s/he 
does  not  get  defensive;  (2)  keeps  the  relationship  intact, 
open,  and  healthy  (though  not  devoid  of  conflict  or 
pain);  (3)  validates  the  feedback  process  in  future  inter- 
actions. Feedback  does  not  assume  that  the  giver  is 
totally  right  and  the  receiver  wrong;  instead,  it  is  an 
invitation  to  interaction  (Porter,  1982,  p.  43,  cited  in 
McClain,  1995,  p.  22). 

One  shortcoming  of  the  process  of  concept  negotia- 
tion in  the  FS  Peer  Mentor  Group  was  that  we  never 
took  the  time  to  explicitly  define  our  understanding  of 
these  concepts  on  paper  once  we  reached  a consensus. 
This  left  the  members  at  a loss  as  to  how  they  could 
best  function  as  mentors.  A further  consequence  was 
having  little  material  for  newcomers  to  clarify  the  way 
in  which  the  group  functioned  and  the  means  of  com- 
munication expected  from  a mentor.  As  one  teacher 
wrote  after  her  first  meeting,  "I  was  somewhat  focused 
on  procedure  . . . which  detracted  from  my  attention  to 
actual  content."  Furthermore,  the  group  often  failed  to 
maintain  the  roles  of  timekeeping  and  facilitation,  de- 
spite voicing  the  desire  to  do  so. 

Occasionally  the  lack  of  shared  language  led  to  mis- 
communication  and  hurt  feelings  as  a result  of  people 
feeling  silenced  or  personally  criticized  (as  opposed  to 
hurt  feelings  from  one's  beliefs  being  challenged).  On 
the  whole,  however,  the  group  members  seemed  fully 
aware  that  building  a mutual  comfort  level  of  trust  and 
understanding  would  require  time.  One  member  stated: 

These  meetings  have  the  potential  to  become  ex- 
plosive. So,  they  can  be  scary  and  intimidating,  but 
they  are  also  passionate  and  rewarding.  I think  we 
are  still  in  the  process  of  building  a trusting  envi- 
ronment where  people  can  expose  their  vulner- 
abilities. It  will  take  time. 

Ml 
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Over  time,  the  group's  agreed  method  of  interaction 
centered  on  honest  communication  with  leeway  for 
lots  of  questions  when  necessary.  Often  people's  posi- 
tive response  to  the  meetings  revolved  around  ideas 
of  "trust,"  "insightfulness,"  "honesty,"  "humor," 
"sharing  vulnerability,"  and  being  "understanding," 
"frank,"  and  "enthusiastic."  Significant  in  building 
this  trust  was  overcoming  the  challenge  of  having 
both  administrative  teachers  and  regular  teachers  in 
the  group. 

Feedback 

As  the  language  school's  busy  time  of  the  year  ap- 
proached, and  overtime  increased,  I no  longer  had  the 
time  to  write  an  account  of  each  meeting.  Instead,  the 
feedback  form  became  a standard  followup  to  each 
meeting,  and  was  expanded  to  include  feedback  on 
content  as  well  as  process.  Members  filled  out  the 
form  on  the  day  of  the  meeting  and  placed  it  in  the 
presenter's  mailbox.  The  feedback  was  then  circulated 
through  the  mailboxes  of  the  other  participants.  Fi- 
nally, they  were  passed  on  to  the  organizer,  who  kept  a 
file,  holding  the  feedback  forms  and  any  handouts  dis- 
tributed during  the  sessions  for  reference  by  any  other 
group  members.  Eventually,  an  open  file  of  the  pre- 
senters' journal  entries  and  supplementary  handouts 
was  kept  in  the  staffroom  to  be  available  to  all  inter- 
ested teachers,  and  only  the  feedback  forms  were  held 
in  the  personal  file. 

Although  feedback  eventually  became  a closure  ac- 
tivity of  sorts,  there  were  suggestions  to  include  a spe- 
cific opening  and  closing  activity.  Other  discussions  of 
format  changes  included  meeting  every  week,  possibly 
alternating  idea  swap  weeks  with  teachers'  more  per- 
sonal agendas.  Teachers  often  used  their  time  as  a pre- 
senter to  present  a lesson  plan,  sometimes  within  a 
larger  context  of  questions  about  an  issue  (e.g.,  explain- 
ing an  idea  for  poetry  in  the  context  of  "Should  I be 
teaching  creative  writing  in  a conversation  class?"),  or 
in  order  to  share  a successful  activity.  As  one  member 
stated,  "I  think  the  most  effective  ways  of  learning  les- 
sons is  to  participate  in  them." 

Time  and  Location 

The  most  discussed  aspect  of  format  was  time.  We 
needed  to  determine  the  classroom  meeting  place  be- 
forehand and  meet  there,  rather  than  in  the  teachers' 
room,  where  conversation  and  coffee  making  delayed 
the  meeting's  start.  Because  the  sessions  were  short, 
starting  and  ending  on  time,  and  making  the  most  of 
the  time  we  had  were  very  important. 

Time  Limits  in  the  Group 

In  order  to  ensure  that  everyone  had  a chance  to  speak 
and  still  finish  on  time,  the  role  of  the  time  keeper  was 
essential,  but  this  role  also  seemed  the  most  difficult  to 
sustain.  After  giving  the  speaker  some  advance  warn- 
ing and  then  letting  the  speaker  know  when  the  time 
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had  ended,  it  was  often  difficult  to  cut  short  an  inter- 
esting conversation.  Furthermore,  cutting  a speaker  off 
also  proved  difficult  when  simultaneously  trying  to 
build  group  security. 

Another  issue  was  the  contradiction  of  the  group's 
desire  to  explore  the  presenter's  topic  in  depth  without 
giving  up  the  option  for  the  individual  check-in  time 
and  the  group's  desire  to  do  both  without  meeting  any 
longer  or  more  often.  In  regard  to  the  former,  a new- 
comer to  the  group  wrote,  "I'm  not  sure  about  the  five 
minutes  time  for  each  person  at  the  end.  They  weren't 
connected  at  all  and  points  are  left  open  without  begin 
solved."  After  several  months'  participation,  another 
member  wrote  about  feeling  restricted  by  the  limits: 

I was  a bit  disappointed  that  (understandably) 
other  people's  5 minutes  directed  the  focus  of  X's 
presentation.  We  all  have  things  going  through  our 
minds  and  affecting  our  classes,  of  course,  we  want 
to  air  them  out  in  this  forum  . . . but!  Somehow  I 
feel  that  we  let  a good  chance  to  explore  . . . more 
deeply  slip  away. 

However,  when  the  group  questioned  whether  it 
should  do  away  with  the  individual  time,  nothing  was 
changed,  reflecting  feedback  from  earlier  meetings,  "I 
want  to  keep  to  five  minute  time  limits.  It  helps  me  be 
concise  and  I don't  ramble  as  much." 

Timekeeping  Alternatives 

When  working  to  resolve  the  issue  of  time,  the  group 
tried  various  timekeeping  variations:  using  a timer,  a 
timekeeper,  and  not  keeping  time  at  all,  the  latter  of 
which  prompted  the  following  comments:  "We  spent  a 
lot  of  time  asking  about  how  much  time  we  had.  This 
wasted  even  more  precious  time,"  and  "I  didn't  get  to 
say  what  I wanted  in  my  five  minutes — everything 
was  necessary  and  valid  at  the  time,  but  in  the  end,  I 
didn't  get  to  make  myself  be  heard."  A successful 
variation  was  thematic,  that  any  member  whose  five 
minutes  would  address  a personal  interest  in  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  presenter's  topic  immediately  followed 
the  speaker  and  people  wishing  to  address  their  own 
topic  wrapped  up  the  meeting.  It  also  helped  if  people 
considered  what  they  would  discuss  in  their  five  min- 
utes before  the  meeting. 

As  time  progressed,  and  perhaps  as  security  in- 
creased, members  also  became  more  attuned  to  their 
needs  in  the  meetings: 

I felt  a little  selfish  today  because  I was  afraid  that  I 
wouldn't  get  a chance  to  talk  and  say  my  piece.  I began 
questioning  whether  what  I had  to  say  was  really 
important... I truly  believe  I learn  a great  deal  from  oth- 
ers, and  perhaps,  today,  because  of  time  constraints,  it 
was  unnecessary  for  me  to  speak.  And,  in  some  other 
meeting,  another  member  will  forfeit  their  opportunity. 

The  changes  made  with  regard  to  timekeeping  came 
about  slowly  as  each  adaptation  had  to  be  tested  over 
several  meetings.  As  was  the  case  with  building  a 
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shared  language,  nothing  was  written  as  reference  or 
explanation  for  potential  new  members.This  probably 
made  the  transition  less  smooth  for  people  who  joined 
at  a later  time. 

Group  Facilitation 

As  the  group's  organizer,  I usually  ensured  that  the 
group  got  on  track  again  following  a vacation  period. 
At  these  times,  1 put  out  a call  for  new  members, 
checked  that  the  meeting  time  was  still  convenient,  and 
posted  the  meeting  time  (the  presenter  was  determined 
before  the  break).  While  I believe  having  someone  per- 
form these  tasks  was  necessary  to  the  success  of  the 
group,  in  retrospect  I think  my  extended  role  as  the 
group  facilitator  may  have  hindered  the  group  from 
even  further  success. 

In  the  initial  stages  of  the  group, 
it  was  useful  to  stick  to  the  "rules" 
of  the  format,  to  have  a common 
experience  from  which  to  deviate. 

However,  the  group  could  have 
benefited  from  setting  time  aside 
to  explore  specifically  how 
changes  should  have  taken  place. 

The  decisions  regarding  the  shared  language  and  time 
distribution  mentioned  above  could  have  been  dis- 
cussed and  documented  at  such  a meeting,  as  could 
have  been  the  role  and  term  of  the  organizer.  Had  the 
role  of  organizer  rotated  amongst  the  group  members, 
the  role  would  have  been  defined,  the  collective  pro- 
cess enhanced,  and  perhaps  the  group  would  have 
continued  to  meet.  In  fact,  the  group  met  erratically 
after  my  departure  from  the  school  and  has  since 
stopped  meeting. 

Evaluation  of  the  FS  Peer  Mentor  Group  as  Teacher 
Development 

Lange  summarized  the  definition  of  teacher  develop- 
ment as  "a  process  of  continual  intellectual,  experien- 
tial and  attitudinal  growth  of  teachers"  (1990,  p.  250). 
The  external  forces  of  the  language  school  environment 
as  well  as  the  group's  shortcomings  in  the  area  of  self- 
monitoring, reflect  the  limitations  of  the  FS  Peer  Men- 
tor Group  as  a tool  of  teacher  development.  Despite 
these  limitations,  however,  the  success  of  the  group  is 
no  less  valid. 

Evaluation  of  Reflective  Development 
The  idea  that  teacher  development  can  occur  through 
participation  in  a mentor  group  experience  is  based  on 
reflective  teaching,  the  notion  that  "experience  alone  is 
insufficient  for  professional  growth,  and  that  experi- 
ence coupled  with  reflection  is  a much  more  powerful 
impetus  for  development"  (Richards  & Nunan,  1990,  p. 
201).  At  surface  level,  the  FS  Peer  Mentor  Group  met 
many  of  the  criteria  Wajnryb  (1992)  attributed  to  reflec- 
tive practitioners,  who:  are  discovering  more  about 
their  own  teaching  by  seeking  to  understand  the 
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processes  of  teaching  and  learning  in  their  own  and 
others'  classrooms"  in  a process  of  active  learning; 
view  learning  as  the  "construction  of  personal  mean- 
ing" and  consider  learning  as  not  occurring  solely 
through  the  acquisition  of  new  information  but 
through  "thinking  about  new  ideas  in  the  light  of  past 
experience"  and  are  "therefore  absorbed  in  a way  that 
is  creative,  dynamic  and  personal  and  that  will  mean 
something  different  to  each  person  receiving  the  infor- 
mation;" "are  the  primary  initiators  of  their  own  devel- 
opment;" and  who  respect  the  individual's  agenda 
and  aim  toward  teacher  autonomy,  (pp.  9-10) 

However,  when  examining  the  group  more  closely, 
there  existed  a disparity  as  to  what  extent  the  group 
truly  incorporated  the  practices  of  reflective  teachers. 
Nunan  (1989)  wrote,  "Reflective  teaching  should  be 
school  based,  experiential,  prob- 
lem-centered, developmental  and 
open-ended"  (p.  102).  Insofar  as 
the  FS  Peer  Mentor  Group  is  con- 
cerned, the  group  was  school- 
based  in  that  it  was  "in  line  with 
the  communities  [it]  serve[d]",  it 
was  developmental  in  that  it  al- 
lowed for  teachers  to  be  in  different  stages  of  develop- 
ment, and  was  open-ended  in  that  the  group 
"cater[ed]  for  lifelong  learning  and  professional  re- 
newal" (Nunan,  1989,  p.  102).  The  extent  to  which  the 
group  was  either  experiential  or  problem-centered 
seems  less  certain. 

Nunan's  explanation  of  the  experiential  aspect  of 
reflective  teaching  (similar  to  those  of  Richards,  1990; 
Bartlett,  1990;  and  Woodward,  1991)  clarifies  that  "the 
ideal  is  for  theory  and  principles  to  be  tested  out  in 
practice,  and  for  the  process  to  be  documented  and 
reported"  (1989,  p.  102).  While  the  FS  Peer  Mentor 
Group  members'  focus  was  primarily  the  individual's 
actual  classroom  practice,  the  group  did  not  define 
specific  individual  and  group  goals.  Thus,  while  the 
group  was  able  to  touch  on  a wide  range  of  topics,  the 
topics  were  not  discussed  in  great  depth,  the  hope  be- 
ing that  the  group  members  would  do  so  outside  of  the 
meeting  time  when  coming  across  a particularly  pow- 
erful issue,  which  did  happen. 

Because  the  group  members  had  no  set  objectives, 
they  had  no  particular  goal,  no  time  frame  in  which  to 
achieve  that  goal  and  therefore  had  no  direction  or  impe- 
tus to  do  the  systematic  practices  of  self-monitoring. 
While  the  FS  Peer  Mentor  Group's  prowess  at  inquiry 
flourished,  the  results  of  that  inquiry  were  perhaps  in- 
substantial and  certainly  unsubstantiated  due  to  the  lack 
of  attention  placed  on  systematic  critical  study  of  one's 
own  actions  and  potential  change.  Thus,  the  group's 
imbalance  was  on  the  side  of  action  instead  of  research. 

Bartlett  (1990)  noted  that  being  a reflective  teacher 
entails  being  a critically  reflective  teacher:  This  effec- 
tively means  we  have  to  move  away  from  the  "how  to 
questions,  which  have  limited  utilitarian  value,  to  the 
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"what"  and  why"  questions,  which  regard  instructional 
and  managerial  techniques  not  as  ends  in  themselves  but 
as  part  of  broader  educational  purposes,  (p.  205) 

Due  to  the  number  of  people  new  to  teaching  in  the 
group,  the  group  very  often  focused  on  the  "how  to" 
questions.  In  such  activity-based  sessions  the  lack  of 
shared  understanding  regarding,  for  example,  listen- 
ing, and  feedback  became  more  apparent.  McClain 
(1995)  noted  of  the  Fukuoka  Peer  Mentor  Group: 

We  try  to  avoid  giving  advice,  suggestions,  or  teach- 
ing tips  which  may  direct  the  speaker's  reflections 
rather  than  to  help  her  look  more  closely  at  her  own 
questions.  Second,  by  waiting  until  the  end  the  men- 
tors have  time  to  reflect  on  the  ideas  they  want  to  share 
and  to  deepen  their  own  understanding  of  the  impor- 
tance or  relevance  of  the  information.  This  waiting 
time  also  allows  the  mentors  to  concentrate  more  fully 
on  understanding  the  main  speaker,  thus  enhancing 
their  own  development,  (p.  22) 

The  idea  that  the  critically  reflective  teacher  uses  the 
group  to  find  one's  own  solutions  to  classroom  issues 
was  not  always  the  ultimate  result  of  a session — nor 
the  particular  desire  of  the  presenter.  At  the  same  time, 
other  members'  opinions  were  certainly  weighed 
against  the  presenter's  own,  which  was  reflective. 

Group  Success 

Despite  drawbacks  in  the  way  the  FS  Peer  Mentor 
Group  functioned,  I consider  the  group  a success.  One 
basis  for  success  is  that  the  group  functioned  at  all. 
Despite  the  business-oriented  environment  of  the 
school,  the  group  consistently  made  time  to  come  to- 
gether with  the  conscious  intent  of  discussing  what 
occurred  in  their  classrooms  and  raising  awareness 
about  their  teaching  practices  toward  the  ultimate  ob- 
jective of  improving  their  abilities  as  educators.  Thus, 
the  group  continued  to  "evolve  in  the  use,  adaptation 
and  application  of  their  art  and  craft"  (Lange,  1990,  p. 
250).  As  one  member  stated,  "It's  possible  to  share 
ideas,  questions,  feelings,  concerns  about  my  work 
(teaching)  with  my  colleagues  and  thereby  get  a 
broader  picture  of  what  I'm  engaged  in  doing."  Per- 
haps the  process  of  critical  thinking  did  not  progress  as 
much  as  it  could  have,  nor  even  as  much  as  some 
members  wished,  but  neither  did  the  teachers  sink  into 
routines  in  order  to  merely  "get  by." 

Additionally,  it  is  possible  that  Nunan's  develop- 
mental consideration  may  apply  to  the  mentor  group 
within  the  structure  of  the  language  school.  Generally, 
teachers  work  at  a language  school  for  less  than  five 
years,  many  less  than  three.  For  the  most  part,  lan- 
guage school  teachers  are  at  the  start  of  a career  in 
which  the  ultimate  career  objective  may  or  may  not  be 
teaching  but  probably  will  not  be  continued  work  in  a 
language  school.  If  the  FS  Peer  Mentor  Group  was 
based  more  on  inquiry  than  research,  perhaps  it  is  be- 
cause that  is  the  level  most  appropriate  to  the  needs  of 
the  teachers  involved.  Richards  (1990)  wrote,  "The 
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best  way  to  determine  whether  self-monitoring  has 
anything  to  offer  is  to  try  it  on  a small  scale  using  the 
experience  to  assess  its  use  on  a more  regular  basis"  (p. 
131).  It  is  possible  that  the  members  will  now  be  more 
ready  to  participate  in  a mentor  group  which  truly 
incorporates  and  strives  toward  the  ideals  of  a wholly 
reflective  practitioner,  and  will  wish  to  do  research 
based  on  the  directions  in  which  the  group  took  them. 
Finally,  the  group  was  successful  because  the  teachers 
who  participated  in  the  group  considered  it  a success.  A 
common  comment  at  the  end  of  the  meeting  was,  "You 
know,  I really  didn't  feel  like  coming  today,  but  I'm  so 
glad  I did."  The  teachers  involved  in  the  group  found 
participation  reassuring  and  energizing,  in  addition  to 
being  educational.  Their  comments  are  the  best  sum- 
mary: "I  learned  about  some  common  experiences/ 
problems — since  I work  alone,  I sometimes  feel  it's  only 
me!"  "It's  important  to  have  your  efforts  affirmed  by 
people  that  you  respect."  "I  also  learned  to  trust  my  own 
ideas  and  not  to  be  so  self-critical."  And,  "His  interest  in 
what  he's  doing,  his  serious  consideration  of  his  ratio- 
nale and  the  potential  consequences  and  the  way  he 
clearly  conveyed  his  ideas  were  stimulating." 

Journal  excerpts  used  by  permission  of  Four  Seasons  Peer 
Mentor  Group  members. 

Special  thanks  to  Lisa  Swain  and  Glenna  Viega  for  their  help 
in  editing  this  paper. 
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Japanese  University 
Entrance  Examinations: 

An  Interview  with  Dr.  J.D.  Brown 

by  Todd  Jay  Leonard 

Hirosaki  Gakuin  College 


On  June  30,  1997,  the  Department  of 
English  at  Hirosaki  Gakuin  College 
had  the  privilege  to  host  a talk  by  Dr. 
James  Dean  Brown,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii  at  Manoa,  in  its 
"Distinguished  Lecturer  Series ."  The 
following  is  an  in-depth  interview  with 
Dr.  Brown  regarding  his  thoughts, 
criticisms,  opinions,  and  suggestions 
for  the  future,  on  the  topic  of  university 
entrance  exams  in  Japan.  The  interview 
has  been  edited  for  the  sake  of  brevity 
and  clarity. 


TJL:  Dr.  Brown,  we  appreciate  your  coming  to  our  col- 
lege to  speak  today,  and  thank  you  for  taking  the  time 
to  allow  me  to  interview  you. 

Among  foreign  and  Japanese  university  educators, 
you  are  highly  regarded  as  an  authority  on  language 
testing,  and  are  an  outspoken  critic  of  the  Japanese 
university  entrance  examination  system.  How  did  you 
first  become  involved  in  researching  and  studying  the 
entrance  examination  system  in  Japan? 

JDB:  The  second  time  I came  to  Japan  I taught  a testing 
course,  and  the  issue  of  entrance  exams  always  sur- 
faced. A lot  of  people  everywhere  are  very  concerned 
about  them.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  There  are 
people,  of  course,  who  apologize  for  them,  in  the  sense 
that  they  argue  for  them.  They  try  to  explain  to  me  that 
I am  a gaijin  (foreigner)  and  should  just  mind  my  own 
business. 

To  be  honest,  I have  often  felt  the  same  way — that  it 
really  is  a Japanese  problem,  and  J.D.  Brown  can't  do 
anything  to  contribute  to  solving  the  problem.  Eventu- 
ally, I got  to  know  a doctoral  student  of  mine  here  in 
Japan.  Little  by  little,  I got  to  know  her  family,  and  I 
saw  first  hand  some  of  the  problems  her  boys  were 
going  through  with  the  exams.  It  became  real  to  me 
suddenly,  that  there  are  kids  out  there  who  are  strug- 
gling like  crazy  and  who  are  suffering. 

TJL:  In  order  to  put  the  issue  of  university  entrance 
examinations  in  better  perspective,  could  you  com- 
ment upon  the  U.S.  and  Japanese  systems  in  a com- 
parative/contrastive manner,  emphasizing  some  (if 
any)  of  the  more  outstanding  similarities  and  a few  of 
the  differences? 

JDB:  Of  course,  there  are  similarities.  In  the  U.S.,  we 
have  exactly  the  same  problem  in  that  we  have  to  de- 
cide (because  there  are  limited  resources)  who  gets  to 
go  to  what  school.  As  long  as  there  is  more  demand 
than  there  is  supply,  we  have  to  make  decisions  about 
the  entrance  of  students  to  our  universities.  That  is 
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probably,  however,  where  the  similarities  stop. 

U.S.  universities  do  not  have  individual  entrance 
exams  like  in  Japan.  Instead,  we  have  centralized  tests, 
similar  to  the  Center  Exam  in  Japan,  but  different  as 
well.  Organizations  called  the  Educational  Testing  Ser- 
vice and  the  College  Boards  which  do  the  SAT  [Self- 
Aptitude  Test]  and  the  ACT  [American  College  Test] 
are  completely  independent,  non-profit  organizations. 
Virtually  every  U.S.  college  student  takes  the  SAT,  and 
that  single  score  (which  they  can  take  over  and  over 
again,  in  any  month  of  the  year,  almost  anywhere,  and 
at  a much  lower  cost),  is  used  by  universities  to  par- 
tially gauge  acceptance  into  the  institution.  All  of  these 
factors  are  big  differences  between  the  Japanese  and 
American  systems.  Heaven  help  kids  here  who  get  sick 
in  the  winter  because  there  is  just  no  hope  in  Japan  of 
them  passing  the  exam  that  year. 

One  of  the  problems  is  that  the  exams  have  been 
very  similar  for  many,  many  years.  Interestingly,  back 
in  March  of  1993,  Monbusho  issued  guidelines  for 
communicative  language  teaching,  particularly  the 
listening  and  speaking  skills.  These  guidelines  advo- 
cate teaching  language  that  would  be  very  useful  for 
students,  but  the  entrance  examinations  haven't 
changed  one  wit! 

Another  major  difference  between  the  U.S.  system 
and  the  Japanese  system  is  that  in  the  U.S.,  by  and 
large,  preparation  for  the  exams  is  not  as  big  of  an 
industry.  Most  people  in  the  U.S.  see  these  exams  as 
tests  of  overall  ability.  Something  that  can't  be  pre- 
pared for  really.  That  is  certainly  not  the  case  in  Japan, 
where  the  belief  system  seems  to  be  that  you  can 
study  for  the  exams,  and  indeed  you  had  better  or 
you're  not  going  to  make  it. 

TJL:  What  do  you  personally  regard  as  the  most  press- 
ing issues  concerning  Japanese  entrance  examinations 
currently,  and  how  can  these  be  remedied? 

JDB:  Perhaps  one  thing  that  could  be  done  would  be  to 
change  the  entrance  examination  question  formats  to 
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make  them  more  homogeneous.  Maybe  a format  con- 
sisting of  4 or  5 different  variations  that  are  grouped 
together  so  that  the  student  isn't  constantly  shifting 
gears  in  terms  of  the  testing  method,  would  be  more 
appropriate.  But  more  importantly,  perhaps,  it  would 
be  beneficial  to  allow  the  tests  themselves  to  focus  on 
proficiency — the  ability  of  the  students  to  do  some- 
thing with  the  language. 

There  is  something  called  the  "washback  effect"  that 
we  are  talking  about  a lot  in  the  United  States  right 
now.  This  is  the  effect  of  tests  on  the  curriculum  that's 
related  to  them,  or  the  curriculum  that  precedes  them. 
There's  no  question  in  my  mind,  that  the  entrance  ex- 
ams in  Japan  have  a very  definite  washback  effect  at 
the  high  school  level  of  teaching  English.  It  definitely 
goes  on.  Basically,  teachers  teach  to  prepare  for  par- 
ticular tests.  The  same  is  true  for  the  y obiko  and  juku 
[cram  schools].  In  fact,  these  schools  gain  customers  by 
having  a proven  track  record  with  certain  exams.  There 
is  a really  high  anxiety  level  involved  with  these  ex- 
ams— studying  for  them  and  getting  ready  for  them. 

TJL:  As  well  as  making  them.  University  teachers  all 
over  Japan  agonize  over  how  to  properly  create  tests 
that  are  fair. 

JDB:  Ahh,  well,  that  is  a worrisome  aspect  of  it,  too.  I 
suspect  that  many  teachers  feel  like  that.  Actually, 
many  people  that  I've  talked  to  are  concerned  about 
the  fact  that  they  are  doing  something  for  which  they 
are  not  prepared.  Why  is  it  that  Japan  has  300  exams  or 
more?  These  exams  are  being  made  by  people  who 
don't  know  what  they're  doing,  who  say  they  don't 
know  what  they're  doing.  They  are  doing  the  best  they 
can,  but  ultimately,  they  don't  know  what  they  are 
doing.  They  are  preparing  tests  that  are  haphazard  and 
of  unknown  reliability  and  validity. 

The  sad  thing  is  that  these  tests  are  then  used  to 
make  very,  very  important  decisions  about  peoples' 
lives.  All  of  this  wouldn't  bother  me  so  much,  if  the 
people  making  the  tests  were  looking  at  them  in  an 
effort  to  improve  them.  There  are  many  ways  which 
the  results  of  a test  can  be  analyzed  statistically  and 
logically  to  help  to  make  a better  product  for  the  next 
time  out.  In  the  U.S.,  we've  worked  out  systems 
whereby  we  pilot  items  and  actually  know  what  will 
happen  when  they  are  used.  But  I'm  told  for  thousands 
of  different  reasons  that  this  is  not  possible  in  Japan. 
This  is  something  I'm  not  sure  I believe. . . 

TJL:  J.D.,  what  would  you  recommend  teachers,  both 
Japanese  and  foreign,  do  when  placed  in  the  awkward 
position  of  developing  these  exams,  in  order  to  make 
the  test  items  fair,  unambiguous  and  scientifically 
sound? 

JDB:  Probably  the  single  most  important  thing  to  do 
would  be  to  do  an  analysis  of  the  results  each  year,  and 
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look  at  what  each  question  did.  There  are  very  simple 
statistics  that  one  can  do.  Virtually  any  testing  book 
will  describe  them.  One  of  them  is  called  "item  facil- 
ity," which  is  simply  the  percent  on  each  item  that  is 
answered  correctly.  This  statistic  gives  some  idea  of 
the  difficulty  level  of  that  item.  The  other  is  called  the 
"item  discrimination  index,"  which  is  how  well  the 
item  separates  out  the  really  top  students  from  the  bot- 
tom students,  based  on  the  total  scores.  You  look  at 
each  item  and  compare  the  item  facility  for  the  upper 
to  the  item  facility  for  the  lower,  maybe  third.  One  can 
simply  be  subtracted  from  the  other.  If  all  of  the  stu- 
dents in  the  upper  group,  say  100%  answered  it  cor- 
rectly and  none  in  the  lower  group  answered  it 
correctly,  100%  minus  0%,  would  be  100%.  So,  that 
would  be  a very  good  discriminating  item.  After  se- 
lecting those  items  that  discriminate  well,  it  would  be 
wise  to  use  them  in  a pilot  mode,  then  use  them  again 
in  a live  testing  situation. 

TJL:  Universities  here  are  very  hesitant  about  piloting 
exam  material. 

JDB:  Of  course,  of  course,  because  security  is  such  a 
big  issue.  But,  alternatively,  what  can  be  done  is  to 
learn  from  these  results,  like  which  kinds  of  questions 
work  well.  Then  use  those  kinds  of  questions  in  the 
future,  similar  but  not  the  same.  It  is  important  to 
avoid  those  kinds  of  questions  that  are  just  not  dis- 
criminating well,  or  are  discriminating  in  a negative 
manner,  which  may  be  the  case,  too.  The  problem  is 
that  items  that  are  not  discriminating  or  are  discrimi- 
nating negatively,  are  creating  noise  in  the  decision 
making.  They  are  making  the  results  more  or  less  ran- 
dom, and  this  is  why  reliability  may  be  low  on  some  of 
these  tests. 

Another  issue  that  comes  up,  that  a teacher  can  actu- 
ally affect  locally,  is  to  try  to  move  for  the  use  of  more 
than  one  piece  of  information  for  admission  purposes. 
The  test  is  a useful  piece  of  information,  but  we  want 
to  know  more  about  the  students,  so  it  is  necessary  to 
use  resources  that  are  available  like  the  grade  point 
average  (GPA)  from  high  school;  perhaps  a school  may 
want  to  ask  students  to  write  things  like  statements  of 
purpose,  to  see  what  the  students  have  to  say,  and 
have  letters  of  recommendation  submitted.  In  fact,  any 
other  pieces  of  information  that  can  be  put  together  in 
making  the  decision  that  will  help  to  make  the  whole 
decision  more  reliable  is  beneficial.  Each  one  has  its 
own  reliability  problems,  but  when  you  look  at  them 
together,  they  should  cross-validate  each  other,  which 
in  the  end  will  make  the  decision  much,  much  better. 
This  is  a policy  decision  that  people  can  sort  of  move 
toward. 

Administrators  are  so  very  aware  of  the  effect  the 
tests  have  on  their  financial  situation,  and  how  they  are 
viewed  on  the  outside.  The  issue  of  prestige  is  a big 
one  with  these  exams.  If  you  have  a hard  exam,  then  it 
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must  be  a good  university.  Hence,  there  is  a very  pres- 
tige oriented  reason  for  wanting  these  exams  to  be  so 
tough.  Adding  to  this  is  the  belief  that  by  adding  a 
listening  test  or  maybe  even  something  as  radical  as  an 
oral  interview,  there  is  a general  fear  that  the  students 
will  be  scared  away.  The  students  haven't  prepared  for 
these  kinds  of  components,  and  they  won't  want  to 
take  the  entrance  exam  at  that  particular  university.  So, 
from  an  administrator's  perspective,  they  are  simply 
worried  that  the  students  will  not  come.  They  need  lots 
of  students  to  come  to  the  exam  to  generate  the  money 
they  need  for  buildings  and  for  various  bonuses  and 
such. 

TJL:  Finally,  J.D.,  if  you  could  wave  a magic  wand  and 
change  five  aspects  of  the  Japanese  university  exami- 
nation system  that  is  currently  in  place,  what  would 
they  be,  and  why? 

JDB:  I think  the  first  thing  I would  do  would  be  to  cen- 
tralize the  university  exam  system,  maybe  or  maybe 
not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Monbusho.  That  would  be 
my  number  one  change. 

Second,  if  English  is  to  be  tested  in  that  system,  then 
it  should  be  tested  in  a variety  of  different  ways,  in- 
cluding of  course  some  of  the  tried  and  true  tested, 
reliable  and  valid  methods.  These  should  include 
grammar  tests,  reading  tests  and  listening  tests — but 
also  tests  of  other  skills  like  speaking  and  writing  for 
sure.  Even  though  there  are  some  problems  with  the 
reliability  of  those,  they  can  be  worked  out  with  ad- 
equate resources.  This  would,  in  the  end,  give  a much 
better  profile  of  the  students  in  terms  of  not  only  what 
they  understand,  but  also  what  they  can  do  with  it.  So 
first,  centralize  and  second,  broaden  the  definition  of 
what  English  proficiency  means  on  any  exams  that  are 
given  in  English,  nationally. 

Third,  I would  use  multiple  sources  of  information 
in  the  systems  of  admission.  This  is  so  a variety  of  dif- 
ferent types  of  information,  which  we  discussed  ear- 
lier, would  be  considered  and  not  just  the  language 
tests. 

Fourth,  I would  apply  the  same  standards  to  every- 
body in  Japan.  That's  not  the  way  it  is  done  now.  There 
are  too  many  other  ways  to  get  into  these  universities. 
For  example,  if  a student  gets  into  a well-known  high 
school  which  is  affiliated  with  one  of  the  very  well- 
known  universities,  the  chances  are  almost  guaranteed 
in  some  situations  that  the  student  will  get  in.  Every- 
body that  I have  talked  to  agrees  that  many  of  those 
students  aren't  as  good  as  the  ones  who  enter  by  sitting 
for  the  entrance  exam. 

And  fifth,  I would  make  sure  that  there  is  some  con- 
tingency plan  in  place  to  help  universities  find  the  re- 
sources that  have  been  whipped  out  from  under  them 
by  having  the  entrance  exam  centralized.  It  is  impor- 
tant for  universities  to  find  ways  to  pay  for  things  by 
the  people  who  benefit  from  them,  rather  than  depend- 
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ing  on  sitting  fees  from  failed  students  to  do  business 
as  usual.  Perhaps  the  introduction  of  affiliations  such 
as  alumni  societies  where  former,  successful  alumni 
donate  money  for  specific  projects.  In  the  beginning, 
however,  it  would  take  some  government  subsidies  to 
get  this  to  happen,  but  eventually  universities  could 
generate  their  own  money  to  replace  the  money  that 
they  depended  on  from  the  entrance  exam  sitting  fee. 

So,  those  would  be  the  five  things  that  I would 
change,  and  I have  never  actually  listed  them  together 
before  now. 

TJL:  J.D.,  thank  you  for  taking  the  time  to  talk  with  me 
today.  You  have  touched  upon  some  very  interesting 
points  which  certainly  need  further  discussion  and 
deliberation.  Hopefully,  this  interview  will  be  of  inter- 
est and  benefit  to  those  currently  involved  in  the 
preparation  and  development  of  university  examina- 
tions in  Japan. 
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Appendix  2 

Questionnaire  (5-point  Likert:  Strongly  Agree  to 
Strongly  Disagree — except  for  1,  2 & 19,  20) 

1 . How  much  have  you  used  computers  before? 

2.  How  much  have  you  used  a mouse  before? 

3.  Pointing  with  the  mouse  was  difficult. 

4.  I like  computers. 

5.  The  words  in  the  story  were  easy. 

6.  The  content  (plot)  of  the  story  was  easy. 

7.  The  story  was  interesting. 

8.  I like  listening  to  stories  while  reading. 

9.  I enjoyed  using  the  computer  to  read  the  story. 

10.  I would  prefer  to  read  the  story  in  a normal  book. 

11.  I would  like  to  try  reading  on  the  computer  again. 

12.  Computers  are  good  for  learning  languages. 

13.  I would  enjoy  reading  on  the  computer  more  if  I 
could  get  more  practice  in  doing  it. 

14.  Using  the  computers  for  reading  is  a waste  of  time. 

15.  I like  reading  while  listening  with  a teacher. 

16.  Reading  in  English  is  difficult. 

17.  I like  reading  short  stories  in  English. 

18.  I like  reading  in  my  own  language. 

19.  How  much  of  the  content  of  the  story  did  you  under- 
stand? 

20.  How  much  vocabulary  did  you  understand? 
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This  paper  addresses  two  areas  of  research.  One  is 
what  native  speakers  (NS)  and  nonnative  speakers 
(NNS)  judge  to  be  the  natural  word  order  in  sentences. 
Another  area  of  research  addressed  by  this  paper  is  the 
"discourse-topicalization"  system  as  it  applies  to  NS 
and  NNS.  This  analysis  revealed  that  the  distinction 
between  natural  and  unnatural  word  order  in  sen- 
tences was  sharper  in  NNS  than  it  was  in  NS. 

As  for  the  "discourse-topicalization"  system,  NS 
tended  to  place  more  emphasis  on  the  grammatical 
case  in  use,  whereas  NNS  placed  more  emphasis  on 
the  meaning  of  the  word  itself  in  explicating  a topic.  To 
make  clear  the  character  of  the  word,  we  would  like  to 
place  emphasis  on  the  word  type,  adding  the  Similarity 
Hierarchy  (SH)  proposed  by  Ono  (1996). 
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Gambits  for  Getting  Students  to  Re-read 

Don  J.  Modesto,  Toyo  High  School  <modesto@gol.com> 


This  article  will  offer  two  activities  for  getting  stu- 
dents to  go  back  into  a text  whether  for  review,  to 
clarify,  or  to  glean  new  insights  from  a text.  Students 
are  sometimes  reticent  to  re-read;  I am  similarly  reluc- 
tant to  assign  students  simply  to  re-read  something  as 
it  feels  like  busy  work.  I like  students  to  have  some 
kind  of  goal  or  product  when  reading,  such  as  to  se- 
quence events  in  the  story  or  to  fill  in  a grid  matching 
characters  with  traits,  for  example. 

An  old  standby  for  reading  is  to  assign  comprehen- 
sion questions.  When  I do  this,  I try  to  design  ques- 
tions not  as  a means  of  testing  students'  compre- 
hension, but  as  a means  of  aiding  it.  Nevertheless, 
questions  seem  very  much  a display  type  of  activity 
(i.e.,  one  in  which  the  students  perform  so  the  teacher 
can  tell  them  how  they  well  they  performed)  and  may 
be  done  less  than  enthusiastically,  if  they  are  done  at 
all.  I use  the  following  gambits — as  more  interesting 
alternatives  to  questions — in  a high  school  context  but 
they  can  be  readily  adaptable  to  other  situations. 

Appropriate  Sentences 

As  a means  of  confirming  students'  understanding  of 
vocabulary  and  situations,  and  of  focusing  their  effort 
on  meaning  above  the  level  of  the  sentence  (to  the 
level  of  the  story),  I sometimes  use  a scrambled  se- 
quence of  pictures  for  students  to  put  in  order  after  a 
reading.  These  pictures  can  serve  a further  purpose  of 
encouraging  students  to  re-read — here  as  a scanning 
exercise — by  asking  them  to  write  a sentence  from  the 
text  which  describes  the  picture.  Thus,  in  the  follow- 
ing pictures,  which  I use  with  a graded  reader  called 
Marcel  and  the  Mona  Lisa  (Stephen  Rabley,  1991, 
Longman),  appropriate  sentences  might  be: 


(c)  "It's  that  new  guard,"  he  thinks.  "And  he's  . . . 
he's  stealing  the  Mona  Lisa!" 

(a)  "He  runs  along  the  wall  very  fast,  climbs  up  the 
tall,  black  bag,  and  jumps  inside  it." 

(b)  "Five  minutes  later  the  Louvre  'guard'  gets  on  a 

train."  ;*‘ 

o 


Or, 

(c)  "What  is  it?  A man?  A man 
with  a long  knife?  Yes!" 

(a)  "At  the  bottom  of  the  bag,  Marcel  can  see  a face. 
The  Mona  Lisa's  face." 

(b)  "Marcel  climbs  the  painting  and  looks  out.  'A  rail- 
way station!"' 

Unusual  View 

The  next  activity  (adapted  from  Five  Minute  Activities , 
Penny  Ur  and  Andrew  Wright,  CUP,  1992.  p.  85)  cre- 
ates such  an  enthusiastic  game-like  atmosphere  that 
one  may  forget  its  purpose,  to  get  students  reading. 

The  teacher  prepares  a group  of  pictures  represent- 
ing words  in  the  text  to  be  reviewed.  The  pictures  are 
drawn  from  an  unusual  perspective.  Students  guess 
what  the  objects  are.* 
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If  students  cannot  guess  what  the  objects  are,  the 
teacher  gives  a hint  (preferably,  the  students  ask  for  a 
hint.)  I usually  offer  a page  number  from  the  text  they 
read.  If  they  still  don't  get  it,  I offer  a paragraph  num- 
ber. One  must  be  cautious  here,  however,  and  bear  in 
mind  that  when  students  have  their  faces  buried  in 
their  texts,  the  activity  is  succeeding.  I have  found 
myself  giving  hints  too  quickly  because  I did  not  want 
to  lose  the  "momentum"  of  the  game. 

After  the  students  have  the  idea,  they  can  be  as- 
signed to  create  their  own  pictures  for  the  next  read- 
ing section. 

* Answers:  1.  sunglasses  from  the  top;  2.  a door  from  the  side; 

3.  a knife  from  the  front;  4.  a sign  from  the  top;  5.  a railway  car 
from  the  bottom. 


Quick  Guide 
Key  Words:  Reading 

Learner  English  Level:  Here,  intermediate  level  but  adapt- 
able to  levels 

Learner  Maturity  Level:  High  school  through  adult 
Preparation  Time:  Appropriate  Sentences — two  hours; 
Unusual  View — 15  minutes 

Activity  Time:  Varies 
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Exercises  for  Lowering  Writing  Students' 
Peer  Evaluation  Anxieties 
Christopher  Click,  Hokkaido  University 

One  fear  that  plagues  many  writers,  especially  those 
writing  in  a foreign  language,  is  letting  someone  other 
than  the  teacher  read  what  they  have  written,  especially 
for  the  purpose  of  correction.  As  teachers  of  English 
composition,  we  should  be  concerned  with  this  anxiety 
since  students  who  are  hesitant  to  let  others  read  their 
writings  cannot  benefit  from  peer  evaluation.  The  fol- 
lowing three  activities  beguile  students  into  writing  for 
each  other  lightheartedly  so  they  eagerly  read  and  neces- 
sarily act  on  what  others  have  written. 


1 .  Circulating  Sentences  (and  Paragraphs) 

Students  should  be  arranged  in  circles.  The  circles' 
sizes  are  not  particularly  important  although  the  larger 
the  circle,  the  more  writings  that  will  be  read  and  stu- 
dents that  will  participate.  Each  student  should  have  a 
piece  of  paper  on  which  s/he  will  write  a sentence  to 
be  passed  on  down  the  line;  a story  will  result  from  the 
work  of  groups  of  authors.  Ask  students  to  think  a bit 
about  where  they  expect  their  opening  sentences  to 
lead.  As  the  students  write,  encourage  them  to  correct 
any  mistakes  they  come  across.  In  particular,  send  un- 
intelligible or  incomplete  sentences  back,  time  permit- 
ting; otherwise,  strike  them  out  and  replace  with  better 
sentences.  In  general,  the  person  corrected  will  not 
really  "see"  the  correction,  as  s/he  is  busy  writing,  and 
mistakes  are  rarely  so  severe  as  to  require  them  to  be 
returned  to  the  writer.  While  bottlenecks  occur,  they 
rarely  stop  the  activity;  really  bad  bottlenecks  can  be 
dealt  with  by  either  assisting  the  slow  student  or  pass- 
ing a few  notebooks  on,  minus  a sentence.  Short  time 
limits  can  help  as  well,  perhaps  two  minutes  to  ex- 
change notebooks,  read  the  new  one,  correct,  compile 
thoughts,  and  write  a sentence.  After  a certain  number 
of  sentences,  have  students  stop  and  read  aloud  the 
"story"  they  have  in  hand.  They  should  be  encouraged 
to  explain  what  kind  of  story  they  expected  to  develop 
from  the  beginning  sentence. 

A number  of  constraints  can  be  placed  on  the  au- 
thors; for  example,  you  might  require  that  each  sen- 
tence have  an  adverbial  or  relative  clause.  Some 
teachers  might  opt  to  require  a short  paragraph  from 
each  student.  Circles  could  be  very  small,  requiring 
each  student  to  add  something  two  or  three  times  so  as 
to  have  a higher  degree  of  consistency.  Lastly,  a set 
number  of  sentences  could  be  specified,  the  final  one 
being  as  sound  a concluding  sentence  as  possible. 

The  activity  is  simple  and  enjoyable.  It  can  be  time- 
consuming  regarding  moving  into  circles  and  the  num- 
ber of  sentences  produced,  but  students  enthusiastically 
read  and  expand  on  others'  works.  In  small  classes 

o 


where  students  know  one  another 
quite  well,  they  might  even  provide 
suggestions  for  improvement  after 
the  activity  is  finished. 


2.  Drawing  from  Written  Descriptions 

Many  students  have  trouble  describing  things  ad- 
equately. The  following  activity  requires  students  to 
describe  objects  in  small  groups  for  an  audience  that 
must  then  draw  the  objects  described. 

Arrange  students  into  groups  of  three,  each  student 
with  a notebook  or  piece  of  paper.  Distribute  two  or 
three  objects  that  require  some  amount  of  detail  to  each 
group;  unusual  objects  and  "found  art"  are  best  since 
there  is  no  context  on  which  to  draw,  necessitating  de- 
scriptions. I have  successfully  used,  among  other  things, 
a cigarette  rolling  machine  and  jaw  harp.  The  members 
should  work  together  to  confer  about  and  describe  each 
object;  each  group  will  produce  as  many  descriptions  of 
its  object(s)  as  there  are  members. 

Groups  exchange  descriptions,  making  sure  that  the 
group  receiving  the  descriptions  doesn't  see  any  of 
the  objects  described.  The  group  members  now  read 
aloud  and  begin  drawing  from  the  descriptions.  Mem- 
ber should  work  together  to  make  their  drawings  as 
uniform  as  possible.  They  should  likewise  note,  in  the 
anonymity  of  the  group,  any  shortcomings  in  the  de- 
scriptions, such  as  the  omission  of  the  object's  length 
or  misspellings.  When  they  finish,  they  should  take 
the  descriptions  back  to  the  respective  group  to  com- 
pare drawings  and  objects.  Usually  the  students  are  in 
a good  enough  mood,  from  curiosity,  to  explain  as- 
pects of  the  descriptions  that  were  lacking. 

3.  Hidden  Sentence 

Supply  each  student  with  a bit  of  scrap  paper  on  which 
to  write  three  sentences.  The  ideal  sentence  should  be 
complex,  with  an  independent  and  a dependent  clause, 
but  not  too  difficult  or  too  long.  The  sentences  are  col- 
lected and  put  into  a pile  from  which  each  student 
should  randomly  draw  one. 

The  students  must  now  read  their  sentences  and  in- 
corporate them  into  a paragraph  in  such  a way  as  to 
"hide"  the  chosen  sentence.  Difficult  or  bad  sentences 
can  be  discarded  and  new  ones  drawn.  The  students 
should  begin  writing  their  paragraphs,  making  sure  not 
to  change  their  sentences  or  turn  them  into  topic  sen- 
tences. Once  most  of  the  students  have  completed 
enough  sentences  to  have  a fair  paragraph,  stop  them. 
Student  then  exchange  notebooks  to  look  for  the  "hid- 
den sentence";  students  who  find  their  own  sentences 
hidden  in  the  paragraphs  should  alert  the  instructor  to 
receive  a different  paragraph.  Then,  students  should 
correct  any  problems  and  underline  suspect  sentences. 

This  exercise  encourages  students  to  use  their  top- 
down  knowledge  to  create  valid  contexts  for  poten- 
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tially  unfamiliar  topics.  They  likewise  relish  the  chal- 
lenge  of  finding  "hidden  sentences." 

All  three  activities  help  prepare  students  to  accept 
peer  reading  advice. 


Quick  Guide 

Key  Words:  Writing 

Learner  English  Level:  Low  intermediate  through  advanced 
Learner  Maturity  Level:  High  school  through  adult 
Preparation  Time:  Varies 

Activity  Time:  Varies 


The  Writing  Teacher's  Friend: 

An  Editing  Checklist  for  Students 
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The  Problem 

Some  teachers  think  that  it  is  best  to  focus  on  content 
rather  than  form  on  a student's  first  draft  (Bates,  Lane, 
Lange,  1993;  Cohen  & Cavalcanti,  1990);  but  what  if  the 
paper  has  so  many  badly  misspelled  words,  convo- 
luted grammar,  and  inaccurate  word  choices  that  it  is 
incomprehensible? 

Are  Errors  of  Form  Important? 

Leki  (1990)  asks  "Does  L2  writing  need  to  be  error  free 
or  merely  free  of  global  errors  that  impede  understand- 
ing" (p  58).  In  my  experience,  it  depends  heavily  on  the 
purpose  of  the  writing.  For  students  who  are  learning 
"general"  English  concerned  mainly  with  improving 
their  overall  fluency,  perhaps  only  errors  that  impede 
understanding  are  important.  But  if  students  have  to 
write  business  correspondence  or  college  papers,  their 
final  drafts  should  be  relatively  error-free.  Business 
writing  is  especially  important:  based  on  1 5 years  of 
experience  in  the  English-speaking  business  world,  I 
can  say  that  sloppy  or  poorly-worded  correspondence 
is  usually  detrimental  to  business  relations,  even  if  the 
ideas  are  clear.  Not  only  do  some  errors  impede  accu- 
rate communication,  but  some  irritate  non-sympathetic 
readers,  e.g.,  the  frequent  misspelling  of  "r"  and  "1" 
sounds  by  Japanese  students,  as  in  "plobrem." 

While  research  on  the  value  of  teacher  response  to 
student  writing  is  inconclusive  (Leki,  1990;  Fathman 
& Whalley,  1990;  Reid,  1993),  Lalande  (1982)  found 
that  an  experimental  group  of  students  who  had  been 
given  information  on  the  kinds  of  errors  they  made 
showed  significant  improvement  over  his  control 
group  whose  errors  were  simply  corrected  by  the 
teacher.  Use  of  a self-editing  checklist  combined  with 
teacher  marking  codes  give  students  information  on 
the  kinds  of  errors  they  make. 


forms,  capital  letters,  punctuation, 
and  connectors.  Once  the  teacher 
has  reviewed  the  basics  in  class  so 
that  students  understand  them,  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  the  students  to 
self-correct  via  a proofreading 
checklist.  Raimes  (1983)  suggests  that  both  teachers 
and  students  use  a checklist  that  encompasses  forms 
and  structures  covered  in  class.  She  also  states  that 
students  need  to  be  able  to  find  and  correct  their  own 
mistakes.  To  this  end,  I have  created  the  following 
checklist: 

Proofreading  Checklist 

Instructions:  After  you've  finished  your  first  draft  (the 
first  writing  of  a paper)  use  this  list  to  go  over  it  and 
look  for  errors.  Put  a check  mark  or  X for  each  item  on 
the  list  after  you've  reviewed  your  writing  for  that 
item.  After  you've  checked  your  document  for  all 
items,  rewrite  it  and  make  the  corrections. 

Sentences,  Clauses  & Punctuation 

Each  sentence  and  name  begins  with  a capital 

letter. 

Each  dependent  clause  is  connected  to  an  inde- 
pendent clause  that  completes  its  meaning. 
Every  dependent  clause  either  ends  with  a pe- 
riod, a question  mark,  or  exclamation  mark  or 
is  joined  properly  (not  with  only  a comma)  to 
another  clause. 

Every  clause  (and  sentence)  has  at  least  one 

verb  and  one  subject. 

Verbs 

All  verbs  use  the  correct  tense  for  your  mean- 
ing. 

All  past  participles  (eaten,  gone,  etc.)  used  as 

verbs  have  BE  or  HAVE  auxiliary  verbs  in 
front  of  them. 

Every  present-tense  verb  (or  auxiliary)  for  sin- 
gular, third-person  subjects  (he,  she,  Mr. 

Smith,  the  company,  etc.)  ends  with  an  "s." 


A Grammar  Review  and  Checklist 

Even  advanced  students  benefit  from  a review  of  basic 
grammar:  dependent  and  independent  clauses,  verb 


Number  Agreement 

Singular  articles  (a /an)  are  not  used 

ral  or  non-count  nouns. 


with  plu- 
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My  Share. 


Pronouns 

Pronouns  agree  in  singular  or  plural  with  the 

nouns  they  represent  (for  example,  Americans 
tend  to  be  individualistic.  They  often  like  to  do 
things  alone.) 

Each  pronoun  you  use  is  clearly  related  to  a 

noun  or  nouns  that  come  before  it. 

Words  & Word  Forms 

The  words  you've  used  are  in  the  correct  form 

(verb,  noun,  adjective,  etc.). 

You've  checked  the  spelling  of  words  you're 

not  sure  about. 

You've  looked  up  word  meanings  you're  not 

sure  about  in  an  English-English  dictionary. 

Page  Layout 

Your  paper  has  a margin  of  about  3 centime- 
ters all  the  way  around. 

Your  lines  of  writing  are  double-spaced. 

Lower-level  students  can  use  a less  imposing  list,  with 
the  instructor  adding  to  it  as  new  forms  are  covered  in 
class. 

The  Procedure 

The  first  step,  of  course,  is  for  students  to  brainstorm 
and  freewrite,  getting  all  their  ideas  on  paper.  Then,  if 
they  are  to  correct  their  own  papers,  they  should  be 
told  to  set  the  drafts  aside  for  a day  or  two,  then  go 
back  and  peruse  them  for  each  item  on  the  list.  An  al- 
ternative would  be  for  the  teacher  to  collect  the  first 
drafts,  keep  them  for  a day  or  two,  then  return  them 
with  instructions  on  how  to  self-edit.  In  order  to  make 
sure  students  actually  use  the  checklist,  the  teacher  can 
require  the  submission  of  both  first  and  second  drafts. 

Marking  Codes 

After  the  second  draft  is  written,  the  teacher  can  focus 
primarily  on  content  and  rhetoric  and  use  codes  simi- 
lar to  those  recommended  by  Raimes  for  errors.  Codes 
combined  with  the  checklist  give  students  more  prac- 
tice in  understanding  and  finding  their  own  mistakes. 
After  the  teacher  reviews  the  second  draft,  the  students 
do  another  revision.  I most  often  find  this  draft  to  be 
far  more  comprehensible  than  the  first. 


Errata 

The  Japanese  was  accidentally  omitted  in  Paul 
Stapleton's  article.  Faculty  Word  Bank  on  the 
Internet , which  appeared  in  the  January  issue. 
Readers  are  encouraged  to  check  out  the  Web  Site 
at  <http://telemac.ilcs.hokudai.ac.jp/~chris/ 
E3stuff/Vocab/FacultyVocab.html>  for  the 
sample  faculty  vocabulary  lists  given  in  that  article 
and  many  more.  We  apologize  for  the  error. 
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The  Value  to  Students  and  Teachers 

Self  editing  with  a checklist  gives  students  information 
on  the  nature  of  their  errors:  they  must  read  error  de- 
scriptions, reread  their  drafts  and  reflect  upon  what 
corrections  to  make.  Conversely,  when  student  errors 
are  just  corrected  by  the  teacher,  students  often  pay 
little  attention  to  them  (Lalande).  The  process  de- 
scribed above  saves  teachers  valuable  time,  helps  stu- 
dents understand  and  correct  their  own  mistakes,  and 
puts  responsibility  for  learning  on  the  students. 

It  also  shows  the  teacher — via  a review  of  the  two 
drafts — which  mistakes  students  are  catching  and 
which  ones  they  are  not,  thereby  identifying  problems 
to  cover  in  class.  But  perhaps  the  biggest  advantage  is 
that  if  students  self-edit  properly,  the  teacher  can  focus 
on  content  and  rhetoric. 
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The  Internet  Guide  for  English  Language  Teachers. 

Dave  Sperling.  Upper  Saddle  River,  New  Jersey:  Prentice 
Hall  Regents.  1 997.  Pp.  ix  + 1 50.  $1 9.95  US.  ISBN  0-1 3- 
841073-9. 

Many  CALL  teachers  know  Dave  Sperling  as  the  creator 
of  Dave's  ESL  Cafe,  <http://www.eslcafe.com>,  a hugely 
popular  site  for  finding  email  keypals  and  activities  for 
language  learning.  With  this  book,  Sperling  offers  a cornu- 
copia of  information  for  English  language  teachers  and 
learners  who  want  to  make  the  most  of  the  Internet . 

Written  in  a friendly  tone,  the  book  is  useful  for  begin- 
ners and  advanced  users  alike.  Sperling  begins  with  the 
basics  of  the  Net  and  tells  how  to  get  connected.  Next,  he 
deals  with  search  engines,  directories,  on-line  libraries, 
and  finding  people  and  locating  software  for  both  general 
use  and  language  learning.  A long  chapter,  "Communicat- 
ing on  the  Net,"  covers  email,  mailing  lists  specifically  for 
language  students  and  teachers,  USENET  news  (for  both 
general  and  ESL  / EFL  purposes),  Web  discussion  boards. 
Chat,  MOOs,  audio  and  videoconferencing  in  the  class- 
room, as  well  as  a brief,  helpful  section  on  netiquette. 
Sperling  follows  with  a short  tutorial  on  creating  a basic 
web  page,  explaining  the  basics  of  HTML  and  telling  how 
to  obtain  and  use  HTML  editors. 

What  makes  these  chapters  especially  valuable  is  the 
clear  and  concise  explanations  for  beginners,  the  many 
well-chosen  URLs  for  which  Sperling  provides  helpful 
thumbnail  sketches  of  background  information,  the  fre- 
quent tips  that  even  advanced  users  can  learn  from,  and 
the  overall  focus  on  how  these  resources  serve  English 
language  teaching  and  learning.  Sperling  covers  fifty  sepa- 
rate categories  of  sites  for  language  teachers  and  leamers- 
among  them,  articles,  associations,  CALL,  dictionaries, 
electronic  ESL  / EFL  publications,  lesson  plans,  listening 
and  speaking,  movies,  news,  quizzes,  schools,  songs,  test- 
ing, TOEFL,  video,  vocabulary,  and  writing. 

The  overall  focus  of  the  chapter-and  of  the  entire  book- 
is  truly  international,  with  references  to  EFL-oriented  sites 
from  all  over  the  world.  Japan  is  well  represented  with 
listings  for  JALT  and  the  Asahi  News;  both  Kenji  Kitao's 
Home  Page  and  the  Internet  TESL  Journal  receive  high 
praise  for  their  valuable  teaching  and  learning  resources 
and  their  many  useful  links  to  other  sites. 

"Jobs  on  the  Net"  lists  sites  throughout  the  world  for 
those  who  want  to  teach  EFL  / ESL.  There  are  a dozen 
sites  listed  for  Japan  alone,  and  hundreds  more  for  other 
countries,  as  well  as  sites  on  preparing  for  interviews  and 
writing  resumes.  A final  short  chapter  deals  with  fre- 
quently-asked questions  about  copyright  law  on  the  net 
and  lists  relevant  sites. 

Sperling  concludes  with  appendices  for  country  codes, 
error  messages,  and  netspeak-slang,  smileys,  and  other 
con  ventions-f  oil  owed  by  a well-selected  bibliography  of 
books  on  every  major  Internet  category  dealt  with  in  this 
volume  and  a final  helpful  glossary  of  Internet  terms.  One 
drawback,  inevitable  in  a printed  format,  is  that  a few 
URLs  are  already  out  of  date.  These  will  certainly  be  cor- 
rected in  later  editions,  but  the  ideal  solution-one  I have 
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already  suggested  to  the  author-is  to  post  updated  URLs 
immediately  on-line  on  Dave's  ESL  Cafe. 

As  the  promotional  notes  promise,  this  book  will  be- 
come "your  constant  travel  companion  as  you  navigate 
the  World  Wide  Web. "It  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  avail- 
able guides  to  the  rapidly  expanding  on-line  universe  for 
English  language  teachers,  and  we  are  lucky  to  have  it  for 
the  journey  ahead. 

Computer-Assisted  Language  Learning:  Context  and 
Conceptualization.  Michael  Levy.  Oxford:  Clarendon 
Press.  1 997.  Pp.  xv  + 298.  $26.00  US.  ISBN  0-1  9- 
823631 -X. 

Michael  Levy's  masterful  study  is  a much-needed  survey 
and  analysis  of  the  origins,  development,  and  future  of 
computer-assisted  language  learning.  It  is  a particularly 
valuable  book  for  anyone  who  wants  a comprehensive 
understanding  of  how  CALL  has  reached  its  current  state 
of  development  and  where  it  is  likely  to  go. 

Stating  the  purpose  of  this  work  (and,  not  surprisingly, 
of  the  other  books  reviewed  here).  Levy  notes:  "By  de- 
scribing what  people  do  when  they  do  CALL,  and  thereby 
better  understanding  the  processes  of  CALL  materials 
development  and  use,  I feel  we  will  gain  important  in- 
sights into  how  CALL  practice  relates  to  the  various  theo- 
ries and  practices  that  are  presently  competing  with  each 
other  to  drive  CALL  forward." 

In  the  eight  chapters  of  his  book.  Levy  seeks  to  put  CALL 
in  its  context,  explain  how  it  has  been  conceptualized,  look 
at  particular  themes,  examine  some  useful  conceptual 
frameworks,  and  reflect  on  the  nature  and  future  of  CALL. 

Beginning  with  context.  Levy  first  examines  a number  of 
trends  that  make  an  understanding  of  CALL  practice  diffi- 
cult—the  speed  at  which  new  technology  has  been  intro- 
duced into  education  and  which  now  out  paces  the  ability 
of  teachers  and  developers  to  evaluate  it  properly,  as  well 
as  the  lack  of  guidelines  and  standards  for  current  CALL 
materials,  and,  similarly,  the  lack  of  a general  theoretical 
framework.  Next,  he  offers  a synopsis  of  CALL  by  decade 
from  the  1960s  to  the  1990s,  tracing  the  ways  that  empiri- 
cist, audiolingualist,  and  behaviorist-inspired  CAI  pro- 
duced a number  of  impressive  achievements  but 
gradually  gave  way  to  more  humanistic  theories  of  lan- 
guage learning  that  were  possible  to  realize  with  personal 
computers.  Finishing  with  context,  Levy  considers  the 
interdisciplinary  links  between  CALL  and  other  disci- 
plines that  have  shaped  it-artificial  intelligence,  instruc- 
tional design,  psychology,  computational  linguistics,  and 
human-computer  interaction. 

The  middle  section  of  the  book-chapters  4 through  7- 
deals  with  the  ways  that  CALL  has  been  conceptualized 
and  how  language  teachers  and  CALL  authors  have  envi- 
sioned computers  in  language  teaching  and  learning.  Levy 
reviews  the  literature  on  CALL,  discusses  an  international 
CALL  survey  conducted  in  the  early  1990s,  and  considers 
a number  of  themes  for  CALL,  including  the  ways  that 
Communicative  Language  Teaching  (CLT)  and  CALL 
share  a number  of  common  characteristics-particularly 
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their  common  sense  of  being  approaches  rather  than 
clearly- defined  methodologies. 

Levy's  chapter  on  one  particular  conceptual  framework, 
the  tutor  vs.  tool,  is  especially  illuminating.  Essentially, 
this  framework  defines  the  difference  between  the  two 
major  types  of  programs  available  in  CALL:  the  tutor 
evaluates,  while  the  tool  does  not.  The  tutor  is  found  in 
software  designed  to  be  "the  teacher  in  the  machine,"- 
programmed  instruction  and  software  that  gives  feedback 
on  student  progress.  The  tool,  by  contrast,  is  transparent 
and  serves  specific  communicative  or  information-manag- 
ing purposes-word  processors,  database  software,  e-mail, 
Web  browsers.  The  tutor- tool  framework.  Levy  argues, 
has  "profound  implications"  for  CALL  in  regard  to 
"methodology,  integration  into  the  curriculum,  evalua- 
tion, and  the  roles  of  the  teacher  and  the  learner." 

Levy  concludes  his  work  with  a reflection  on  the  nature 
and  the  future  of  CALL.  Appendices  consist  of  the  text 
and  follow-up  material  of  the  international  CALL  survey 
discussed  in  chapter  5,  a selection  of  CALL  resources  on 
the  Internet,  and  an  impressive  list  of  published  refer- 
ences. Throughout  his  study.  Levy  seeks  to  remind  the 
CALL  community  of  the  importance  of  tradition  (which 
can  easily  be  overlooked  in  the  rush  to  get  the  latest  tech- 
nology), and,  as  well,  the  need  to  understand  better  the 
relationship  between  theory  and  practice.  For  those  inter- 
ested in  the  history  and  evolution  of  CALL,  Levy's  book  is 
not  to  be  missed. 

CALL:  Basics  and  Beyond.  (The  Proceedings  of  the  Sec- 
ond Annual  JALT  CALL  N-SIG  Conference,  Chubu  Uni- 
versity, Aichi,  Japan,  May  31 -June  1, 1997).  Paul  Lewis 
and  Shiozawa  Tadashi  (Eds.).  Tokyo:  The  Japan  Asso- 
ciation for  Language  Teaching.  1 997.  Pp.  xii  + 1 54. 
¥1,500.  ISBN  4-88521-146-8. 

With  these  proceedings,  the  editors  have  realized  their 
intention  to  preserve  and  disseminate  many  of  the  valu- 
able insights  into  computer-assisted  language  learning 
that  participants  shared  during  the  weekend  CALL  con- 
ference at  Chubu  University  in  the  spring  of  1997.  They 
have  also  captured  the  spirit  of  the  conference,  which 
aimed  to  serve  many  people,  ranging  from  "beginners"  to 
"experts."  Contained  within  this  book  are  twenty-four 
essays  by  a representative  number  of  conference  present- 
ers (including  the  present  author),  covering  a broad  range 
of  topics  and  divided  evenly  between  the  conference's 
twin  themes  of  "Basics  and  Beyond." 

In  the  "Basics"  section,  the  essays  cover  such  topics  as 
beginners'  CALL  workshops,  basic  web  page  authoring, 
and  HyperCard  (authoring  software)  for  class  uses  and 
SRA  reading  practice.  Several  essays  deal  with  the 
Internet- using  CALL  resources,  undertaking  general  re- 
search, and  managing  the  vastness  of  the  Web  through 
search  engines.  Still  other  essays  cover  such  topics  as  elec- 
tronic learners'  dictionaries  and  the  use  of  computer  cen- 
ters to  serve  the  community;  others  offer  insights  into  the 
history  of  computers  in  education  during  the  past  forty 
years  and  provide  comparisons  between  acquiring  com- 
puter skills  and  foreign  language  skills. 

In  the  "Beyond"  section,  the  essays  discuss  computer 
networks  in  teaching  English,  the  constructionist  under- 


pinnings of  hypermedia  authoring,  speech  recognition 
and  problems  with  natural  language  processing,  advanced 
projects  using  the  World  Wide  Web,  hypermedia  software 
for  listening  skills,  and  computer  classroom  / lab  design 
considerations.  The  last  two  essays  give  a report  on  the 
roundtable  discussion  of  EFL  / software  publishing  and 
offer  a plea  to  get  more  faculty  involved  in  CALL. 

In  keeping  with  the  goal  of  the  conference  to  reach  the 
widest  possible  audience,  the  proceedings  include  articles 
in  both  English  and  Japanese.  Appendices  contain  notes 
about  the  authors-native  speakers  of  Japanese  and  English 
who  are  active  in  CALL  in  Japan  and,  in  a few  cases,  at 
sites  overseas-and  provide  information  about  the  confer- 
ence, including  the  schedule  of  events.  The  book  is  also 
illustrated  with  photos  of  memorable  scenes  from  the  con- 
ference itself. 

Reflecting  the  cooperative  and  bilingual  aspects  of  the 
conference,  the  proceedings  have  forewords  in  English  by 
the  national  president  of  JALT,  the  chairs  of  the  JALT 
CALL  N-SIG  and  the  JALT  Nagoya  chapter,  and  the  con- 
ference chairs;  also  included  are  forewords  in  Japanese  by 
the  Japanese  co-editor,  who  additionally  represents 
JACET,  and  by  one  of  the  hosting  faculty  of  the  Chubu 
University  Language  Center.  Such  events  as  this  confer- 
ence, as  recorded  in  these  proceedings,  bring  together 
diverse  organizations  as  well  as  people  within  organiza- 
tions to  work  for  the  common  good  of  sharing  information 
and  insights.  Through  such  cooperative  efforts  as  these, 
our  knowledge  and  understanding  of  CALL  will  most 
certainly  grow  and  prosper. 

For  information  on  how  to  obtain  copies  of  the  proceedings, 
please  contact  JALT  Nagoya  or  the  JALT-CALL  N-SIG. 

L.  M.  Dryden 
Nagoya  University  of  Foreign  Studies 


Adventure  Software  for  Language  Learning 

When  most  people  think  of  adventure  software,  what 
comes  to  mind  are  menacing  titles  such  as  "Descent"  or 
"Doom,"  programs  in  which  one  role  plays  a futuristic 
hero  darting  about  simulated  environs,  chasing 
monsterish  alien-type  creatures  and  blasting  them  to 
smithereens.  Yippee! 

As  a new  and  innovative  force  in  CALL,  what  I will 
refer  to  as  adventure  software  is  exemplified  by  a low- 
violence,  quality  program  designed  to  capture  the  stu- 
dents' interest,  transport  them  into  the  spirit  of  the 
adventure,  and  enlist  their  problem-solving  skills  in  the 
accomplishment  of  a worthwhile  challenge. 

Selecting  the  right  titles  for  CALL  use  will  need  to  be  done 
carefully.  I will  provide  here  a brief  guideline  for  reviewing  and 
selecting  adventure  software  for  CALL  purposes.  Within  the 
explanation  of  the  various  points  of  the  guideline,  I will  intro- 
duce titles  of  adventure  software  which  have  been  reviewed  for 
use  at  the  school  where  I work. 

Software  Preview  and  Model 

The  teacher  should  of  course  spend  a lot  of  time  becoming 
familiar  with  the  program  before  the  students  do.  Travel 
every  path.  Investigate  all  leads.  Look  everywhere  for  the 
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secret  door.  Get  a feel  for  the  program.  If  it  is  engaging 
and  interesting  to  you,  chances  are  better  that  your  stu- 
dents will  feel  the  same  about  the  program.  After  taking 
my  first  look  at  Myst,  I thought  that  it  was  simply  too  in- 
teresting not  to  consider  for  CALL  use.  Other  programs, 
such  as  Frankenstein:  Through  the  Eyes  of  the  Monster  or  The 
Journeyman  Project  Turbo , were  difficult  to  navigate 
through  or  soon  became  tedious  and  were  rejected. 

It  is  also  helpful  to  have  a dependable  model  of  the 
program,  a visual  conception  of  the  possible  directions 
the  adventure  may  take  from  start  to  finish.  Below  is  my 
model  of  Myst.  Students  all  start  the  program  at  the  same 
point,  and  from  there  the  differences  between  any  two 
adventures  begin  to  multiply.  Finally,  assuming  the  stu- 
dent actually  makes  it  that  far,  there  are  four  possible 
endings  to  the  adventure. 


Onion  Model  of  Myst 


Amount,  Level,  and  Form  of  English 

Given  the  fact  that  most  of  these  programs  are  not  de- 
signed specifically  for  L2  learners,  there  are  fewer  pro- 
grams available  for  CALL  use  with  beginning-  and 
intermediate-level  students.  There  may,  however,  be  ways 
to  adjust  for  this  limitation. 

Lengthy  written  passages  in  the  program  may  be 
downloaded  and  printed  for  the  students  to  study  at 
home.  Also,  messages  in  spoken  English  may  be  included 
in  the  program  in  written  form  as  well,  as  in  Oregon  Trail 
II.  The  spoken  messages  of  the  characters  the  students 
meet  as  they  travel  west  often  have  a strong  "country" 
accent  and  are  peppered  with  slang.  For  the  sake  of  the 
user,  the  written  messages  are  also  supplied.  This  is  not 
coincidental,  since  Oregon  Trail  II,  a product  of  the  educa- 
tional software  company,  MECC,  is  designed  for  junior 
high  school  history  classes. 

Students  may  be  asked  to  overlook  language.  Myst  is 
nearly  language  free  until  students  find  their  way  to  the 
library  and  open  one  of  the  books.  Suddenly,  there  are 
dozens  of  pages  of  handwritten  descriptions  of  the  is- 
lands. For  the  purposes  of  my  class,  it  was  not  necessary 
to  get  into  all  that,  and  I had  the  students  focus  only  on 
the  maps  and  sketches  contained  in  the  books. 


System  Requirements 

As  with  any  other  program  you  are  considering  for 
CALL  use,  there  are  questions  of  compatibility  and  sys- 
tem requirements.  Watch  out  for  programs  that  require  a 
joystick,  as  it  is  not  likely  that  your  lab  is  outfitted  for 
such  programs. 
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Violence 

Stay  away  from  those  programs  centered  around  danger- 
ous firearms.  Part  of  our  job  as  teachers  includes  steering 
students  away  from  anti-social  tendencies.  That  consid- 
ered, from  my  experience,  there  were  still  those  times  in 
Oregon  Trail  II  when  there  was  no  choice  left  but  to  take  the 
flintlock  out  into  the  wild  and  try  to  bring  back  enough 
venison  to  feed  the  family.  Either  that  or  eat  our  shoes. 

Ability  to  Supplement 

Supplements  may  already  exist  within  the  program.  For 
example,  African  Trail  (also  a MECC  product)  includes 
informative  nation  profiles  for  each  of  the  countries  on  the 
trail  as  you  cycle  from  one  end  of  Africa  to  another.  These 
supplements,  however,  may  not  be  enough. 

Instead  of  a course  focusing  entirely  on  the  program, 
why  not  a course  which  places  the  CALL  material  at  the 
center  of  a large,  interconnected  system  of  information 
resources  such  as  web  pages,  videos,  companion  novels  or 
related  books,  e-mail  journal  exchanges,  maps,  sound 
recordings,  and  realia.  Of  course,  software  whose  contents 
are  historically  or  in  some  other  "real"  way  grounded, 
like,  W here  in  the  World  is  Carmen  Sandiego?,  makes  the  job 
of  supplementing  much  easier. 

Cooperative  Learning/Independent  Study  Possibilities 

To  help  make  the  CALL  class  more  communicative  from 
the  start,  I have  two  students  at  a single  terminal  so  that 
they  can  negotiate  on  decisions  in  the  program.  Part  of 
the  challenge  of  designing  a CALL  course  around  adven- 
ture software  is  matching  the  software  to  practical  stu- 
dent grouping  patterns. 

I found  when  first  looking  at  Myst  that  the  nature  of  the 
program — the  challenge  sends  the  student  out  in  search  of 
red  or  blue  pages  belonging  to  one  of  two  brothers — was 
perfect  for  the  establishment  of  two  student  teams.  Teams 
were  comprised  of  six  students  at  three  terminals.  Teams 
met  at  the  beginning  of  each  class  to  plan  their  strategy  for 
that  day  and  divide  the  work.  At  the  end  of  class,  teams 
regrouped,  shared  notes  with  their  teammates,  and 
planned  for  the  next  class. 

Some  courses  may  be  appropriate  for  independent  study 
journal  writing  courses.  If  this  is  the  case,  the  students  will 
need  to  be  oriented  to  the  program  and  given  time  to  get 
comfortable  in  it. 

Conclusion 

I hope  that  the  guideline  I have  presented  can  be  of  some 
use  to  you  and  that  I have  persuaded  you  take  a look  at 
some  adventure  software  and  consider  using  it  with  your 
students.  Adventure  software  is  no  replacement  for  the 
more  traditional  CALL  software  which  has  been  specifi- 
cally designed  for  L2  students.  It  can,  however,  be  an 
exciting  addition  to  the  material  available  in  the  CALL 
curriculum  at  your  school. 

Timothy  Hoffman 
Komaki  English  Teaching  Center  (KETC) 
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Put  your  ideas  into  words 


• The  world's  first  production  dictionary  for 
intermediate  learners. 

Longman  Language  Activator 
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• Helps  students  find  the  appropriate  word  or 
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Spoken  English  for  Japanese  Students.  Joseph  Cronin. 
Tokyo:  Eichosha  Co.  Ltd.  1995.  Pp.  iii  + 95.  Student 
Book.  ¥1,700.  ISBN  4-268-00249-9.  Teacher's  Manual 
free  with  class  set. 

This  book  has  been  written  specifically  for  Japanese  stu- 
dents wanting  to  learn  spoken  English.  I have  now  used 
the  book  for  three  and  a half  months  with  students  in  jun- 
ior and  senior  high  school,  and  also  with  students  in  a 
private  language  school. 

The  student  book  is  divided  into  twenty  chapters  cover- 
ing topics  from  ''What  do  you  do?"  in  Chapter  1 to  "What 
are  your  plans  for  the  future?"  in  Chapter  20.  Each  chapter 
starts  with  a warm-up  exercise  which  consists  of  pair 
work  questions.  The  first  four  chapters  are  controlled. 
From  five  on,  the  students  are  asked  to  push  themselves. 
The  author  in  the  introduction  says,  "hopefully,"  he 
would  like  to  see  them  talking  for  up  to  five  minutes.  Af- 
ter the  warm-up,  the  lesson  moves  on  to  a core  dialogue. 
The  author  suggests  that  the  students  should  have  access 
to  the  tapes  themselves  so  that  the  listening  can  be  as- 
signed for  homework.  As  he  suggested,  I distributed  pho- 
tocopies of  the  dialogues  for  the  students  to  practice.  The 
usual  copyright  restriction  is  waived  for  teachers  who 
wish  to  copy  these  dialogues  for  distribution  to  their  stu- 
dents. There  is  a Pronunciation  section  that  can  be  used 
before  the  core  dialogues.  This  makes  the  listening  easier 
by  familiarizing  the  students  with  the  vocabulary  that 
they  are  about  to  hear. 

Each  lesson  has  many  different  exercises:  Speaking,  Lis- 
tening, Classroom  Language,  Vocabulary,  and  Reading.  In 
addition,  a two  part  Dictation  section  is  a welcome  inclu- 
sion. Each  part  consists  of  three  or  four  sentences  in  a con- 
versation format  with  cloze  blanks  that  the  students  have 
to  fill  in  while  listening  to  the  tape.  This  focuses  the  stu- 
dents to  listen  carefully.  Cloze  exercises  also  help  students 
pay  attention  to  grammatical  forms  presented  in  the  unit. 
Finally  the  unit  ends  with  two  drills  which  again  review 
the  unit's  key  points  by  pair  work  repetition  such  as: 

A:  You  wanted  to  know  about  the  buses?  B:  Yes.  When  do 
they  leave  and  arrive?  Or  A:  You  wanted  to  know  about 
the  post  office?  B:  Yes.  When  does  it  open  and  close? 

In  my  experience,  the  book  starts  at  a level  too  difficult 
for  the  junior  high  students  and  too  basic  for  the  advanced 
upper  levels  in  the  high  school.  At  the  private  conversa- 
tion school  it  worked  well  with  false  beginners  and  stu- 
dents whose  level  was  high  beginner,  but  who  had  been 
away  from  English  study  for  a few  years.  By  Unit  7,  there 
is  a rapid  increase  in  the  level  of  difficulty  and  much  time 
has  to  be  spent  finding  material  to  supplement  the  lessons. 
Typically,  I would  spend  one  to  one  and  a half  hours  per 
unit  with  the  students.  By  the  time  we  reached  Unit  6,  that 
had  increased  to  two  hours  per  unit  and  quickly  thereafter 
to  three.  This  additional  time  was  used  to  fill  the  gaps 
between  the  students'  skills  and  the  expectations  of  the 
text  materials.  Cronin  does  suggest  that  constant  review  is 
necessary  and  this  might  simply  mean  going  back  and 
repeating  a lesson.  This  gives  the  junior  and  senior  high 
school  students  a sense  that  they  are  not  making  progress. 
The  author's  attempt  to  use  more  authentic  material  is 
commendable  and  he  has  done  a good  job  of  presenting 
realistic  dialogues.  This  is  part  of  the  problem  with  bridg- 


ing the  gap  between  the  difficulty  of  the  materials  and  the 
abilities  of  the  students.  I have  been  unhappy  with  many 
recent  texts  as  they  are  too  light.  They  have  lots  of  pic- 
tures, fluff  with  no  content.  With  Spoken  English  for  Japanese 
Students  I have  no  complaints  on  this  point.  If  you  are  inter- 
ested in  a text  that  covers  much  ground  and  you  have  the 
time  to  do  it,  then  I recommend  this  book.  It  is  a move  in 
the  right  direction,  toward  a more  realistic  speaking  text. 

Reviewed  by  Clark  Richardson 
Tokyo  English  Teacher 

Recently  Received 

Compiled  by  Angela  Ota 

The  following  items  are  available  for  review  by  JALT 
members.  Reviewers  must  test  material  in  the  classroom. 
An  asterisk  indicates  first  notice.  An  exclamation  mark 
indicates  third  and  final  notice.  All  final  notice  items  will 
be  discarded  after  the  31st  of  March.  Please  contact:  Pub- 
lishers' Reviews  Copies  Liaison  (address  p.  3).  Publishers 
should  send  all  materials  for  review,  both  for  students 
(text  and  all  peripherals)  and  for  teachers,  to  Publishers' 
Review  Copies  Liaison  (address  p.  3).  N.  B.  Brackets  after 
a publisher's  name  indicate  the  distributor  in  Japan. 

For  students 

Course  Books 

*Wilson  & Barnard.  (1998).  Fifty-fifty:  Intro  (student's,  teacher's, 
cassettes).  Prentice  Hall  Asia:  Singapore. 

*Wilson,  K.  (1997)  Fast  Lane  (student's  workbook  & cassette  pack, 
teacher's  resource  pack,  cassettes).  Prentice  Hall  Europe: 
Hertfordshire. 

Reading 

lOlearski,  J.  (Ed).  (Autumn,  1997).  Ne w English  Digest,  voil  (EFL 
Magazine).  London:  ILS  Inc. 

Mangajin,  Inc.  (1997).  Alternative  Culture  in  Japan  (reader).  Seibido: 
Japan. 

McConnell,  J.  (1997).  The  Fascination  of  Europe  (reader).  Seibido: 
Japan. 

Stapleton,  P.  (1997).  Beneath  the  Surface  (reader).  Seibido:  Japan. 

Writing 

Menasche,  L.  (1997).  Writing  a Research  Paper:  Revised  edition 
(guide).  The  University  of  Michigan  Press:  An  Arbor. 

* Pellegrino,  V.  (1993).  A Writer's  Guide  to  Using  8 Methods  of  Transi- 
tion. Mauri  Arthoughts  Company:  U.S.A. 

^Pellegrino,  V.  (1995).  A Writer's  Guide  to  Transitional  Words  and 
Expressions.  Mauri  Arthoughts  Company:  U.S.A. 

Supplementary  Materials 

IWallwork,  A.  (1997).  Discussions  A-Z  Advanced:  A resource  book  of 
speaking  activities  (resourcebook  and  cassette).  Cambridge: 
Cambridge  University  Press. 

Business 

(Sweeney,  S.  (1997).  English  for  Business  Communication:  A modular 
short  course  on-  socializing-telephoning-presenting-meetings-negoti- 
ating  (teacher's,  student's,  cassettes).  Cambridge:  Cambridge 
University  Press. 

(Mackenzie,  I.  (1997).  English  for  Business  Studies : A course  for  busi- 
ness studies  and  economic  students  (teacher's,  student's,  cassettes). 
Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press. 

For  Teachers 

IMarkee,  N.  (1997).  Managing  Curricular  innovation.  U.S.A:  Cam- 
bridge University  Press. 
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JALT  News 


edited  by  thomas  I.  simmons  a takeuchi  tomomi 


Anything  you  want  to  put  into  the  May  98  J ALT  news?  JALT 
News  is  a monthly  page  about  news  and  events  that  are  of  inter- 
est to  JALT  members.  Topics  covered  are  usually  confined  to 
administration-related  issues  such  as  elections,  publications, 
National  Officer  and  Executive  Board  reports.  Please  get  the 
info  to  us  via  e-mail  or  on  floppy  disc  (Mac  or  IBM  compatible). 
The  deadline  for  any  given  month  is  always  two  months  prior  to 
the  month  of  publication  on  the  14th.  So,  the  deadline  for  the 
May,  98  issue,  for  example,  is  Saturday,  March  14;  for  June, 
Saturday,  April  14th.  Contact:  Thom  Simmons.  (Contact  infor- 
mation on  page  3.) 
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January  98  National  Executive  Board  Meeting  (EBM) 
News  in  Brief  • 98*f®1E±g&M£(EBM)tSg 

J ALT's  Fiscal  1998  Budget  Passed 
Following  group  discussions  on  the  24th  and  the  25th  to 
look  for  ways  to  run  JALT's  finances  as  efficiently  as  pos- 
sible, JALT's  Executive  Board  (Chapter  Representatives 
from  24  of  the  36  Chapters,  the  3 National  N-SIG  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  8 National  Officers)  passed  the  new 
budget,  29  for,  1 opposed  and  2 abstentions. 

JALT  National  Representation  Restructure  Approved 
In  the  past,  JALT  has  called  the  Chapter  and  N-SIG  repre- 
sentatives to  a national  meeting  with  the  National  Officers  3 
times  a year  (the  Executive  Business  Meeting  - EBM)  in- 
cluding the  EBM  at  the  conference.  National  officers  also 
met  separately  3 times  a year.  Motions  to  change  this  struc- 
ture was  passed  23-1-3  at  the  January  1998  EBM.  In  January 
and  at  the  National  Conference,  all  National  Officers  and 
Representatives  (36  Chapters  and  12  N-SlGs  at  the  current 
time)  will  meet  at  the  EBM  to  discuss  and  vote  issues  (each 
Representative  will  have  one  vote).  The  Chapters  and  the 
N-SIGs  will  elect  their  Delegates  in  January.  At  the  May  and 
the  July /September  EBMs,  the  12  Delegates  elected  by  the 
Chapters  and  the  4 Delegates  elected  by  the  N-SIGs  will 
meet  with  the  National  Officers.  For  these  two  EBMs,  each 
Delegate  will  have  3 votes.  This  drastically  changes  the 
voting  ratio  for  the  N-SIGs  since  they  will  have  an  equal 
proportion  of  votes  with  that  of  the  Chapters.  It  will  also 
reduce  expenditures  for  travel  and  accommodation,  in- 
crease the  number  of  times  the  National  Officers  meet  the 
Delegates  and  Representatives  and  will  reduce  the  com- 
plexity of  the  executive  administration  of  JALT.  This  ad- 
ministrative restructuring  has  a two-year  trial  period.  When 
finished,  it  will  be  reviewed  to  decide  if  it  should  be  contin- 
ued. The  1998  April  Supplement  will  contain  the  updated 
Bylaws. 

Probation  for  Akita  Chapter  Extended 
David  McMurray  reported  to  the  Executive  Board  Meet- 
ing on  January  24th  that  there  are  6 officers  ready  to  take 


positions  in  Akita  Chapter.  Akita  has  had  a problem  with 
finding  officers  in  the  past.  Current  members  have  two 
projects  scheduled.  The  University  of  Minnesota  Branch 
Campus  in  the  area  is  supportive  and  physically  acces- 
sible to  potential  members.  It  looks  like  folks  in  the  frosty 
North  are  determined  to  keep  JALT  going. 

Probation  for  Tokyo  Chapter 

Peter  Ross,  Immediate  Past  President  of  Tokyo  Chapter, 
spoke  to  the  Committee  on  the  24th.  Tokyo  is  the  largest 
chapter  in  JALT  but  there  is  no  executive  committee  and 
meetings  are  poorly  attended.  Peter  also  reported  that 
there  have  been  no  volunteers  to  commit  to  the  executive 
positions.The  Executive  Board  voted  Saturday  the  24th  for 
probation  relegation.  Tokyo  Chapter  has  been  placed  on 
probation  for  6 months.  During  this  time  there  will  be  a 
review  by  a committee  which  will  then  report  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Board.  The  Tokyo  Chapter  Probation  Review 
Committee  are:  Judith  Mikami  (Okayama),  Brendan  Lyons 
(National  Vice  President),  David  McMurray  (Past  Presi- 
dent). The  focus  of  the  Committee  would  be  on  the  follow- 
ing options:  a.  New  officers;  b.  Membership;  c. 
Programmes;  d.  Dissolution,  extended  probation  or 
reapproval  of  full  status. 

JALT  Probation  Guidelines  Formalised 

The  EBM  accepted  Brendan  Lyons'  proposed  guidelines 
for  suspension  of  full  status  in  JALT.  If  you  are  wondering 
what  is  required  for  Chapter  or  N-SIG  administration  and 
finances,  please  ask  for  the  new  guidelines. 

Financial  Steering  Committee  has  a New  Chair 

Amy  Hawley  was  voted  Financial  Steering  Committee 
(FSC)  Chair  to  replace  the  outgoing  Dan  Gossman.  Com- 
mittee members  are:  Chair:  Amy  Hawley  (Shizuoka);  Au- 
dit Chair:  Russell  Mann  (Gunma);  National  Treasurer: 
Larry  Cisar  - no  vote  (Omiya). 

The  National  Treasurer  reports  to  the  FSC  who  then 
reviews  budget  issues  and  may  veto  expenditures. 

Suwa  Chapter  Changes  Name  to  Shinshu 

Kaneko  Tami,  Suwa  Chapter  President,  addressed  the 
EBM.  Suwa  has  recently  absorbed  the  former  members  of 
the  Nagano  Chapter,  which  was  disbanded.  However, 
Suwa  is  but  one  city  and  they  feel  it  is  misleading  to  refer 
to  the  only  Chapter  in  the  area  as  Suwa  when  in  fact  it  is 
now  the  entire  area.  The  Suwa  chapter  suggested 
"Shinshu,"  which  applies  to  the  entire  area.  The  EBM  ap- 
proved this  change.  Please  make  a note  of  it  in  future  com- 
munications. 
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This  year,  the  National  Programme  Chair,  the  National 
Publicity  Chair  and  the  National  Treasurer  will  be  elected. 
Nominations  are  now  open  and  will  close  July  1st,  1998.  A 
statement  of  your  ideas  for  the  job  and  a personal  photo 
should  be  sent  to  the  NEC  Committee.  All  ballots  must  be 
received  by  Nov.  30, 1998.  All  regular,  joint,  group  and 
student  members  can  vote  in  national  elections  . Each  and 
every  individual  with  a joint  or  group  membership  may 
vote.  In  other  words,  two  people  who  hold  a joint  mem- 
bership together  may  both  vote.  (NB:  Employees  of  Asso- 
ciate Members  are  not  eligible.)  Ballots  will  be  mailed  out 
in  The  Language  Teacher  in  future.  Voting  ballots  will  again 
be  available  at  the  Annual  Conference,  JALT98,  in  Omiya 
this  November,  the  20th  through  the  23rd  of  1998.  Jill 
Robbins  is  the  National  Elections  Chair  and  directs  this 
area  of  JALT.  If  you  have  a nomination  to  make,  get  it  to 
Jill.  Any  questions  should  go  to  Jill  at  1-1-14-202 
Fujishirodai,  Suita-shi,  Osaka-fu  565,  phone:  06-834-5311, 
e-mail:  <robbins@gol.com>. 

JALT  Research  Grant  Applications  • JALTffl?tittJ$&$  Sf 

JALT  awards  research  grants.  In  1997,  the  amount  offered 
was  three  hundred  thousand  yen.  Awards  are  based  on 
the  ability  of  the  applicant  to  carry  out  the  research, 
uniqueness,  familiarity  with  relevant  literature,  relevance 
and  utility  to  language  education,  design  and  appropriate 
costs.  Deadline  is  August  16th.  Guidelines  are  published 
in  the  JALT  Supplement  sent  out  with  The  Language 
Teacher  in  April.  If  you  need  more  information  contact  the 
Research  Grants  Committee  Chair,  Tony  Cominos  at  Kobe 
Gakuin  Women's  Jr.  College,  2-3-3  Nishiyama-cho, 
Nagata-ku,  Kobe  653,  fax:  078-691-4292,  e-mail:  <UE3A- 
CMNS@asahi-net. or.jp>. 
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JALT/ERIC  Partnership  Update 

According  to  Kathleen  Marcos,  Acquistions  Director  at  the 
ERIC  Clearinghouse  on  Languages  and  Linguistics,  Cen- 
ter for  Applied  Linguistics,  ERIC/CLL  has  recorded  184 
submissions  to  ERIC  from  Japan  since  JALT  and  ERIC 
established  our  partnership  at  the  beginning  of  1997.  This 
compares  with  10  submissions  received  in  all  of  1995. 

"I  can  confirm  that  40  came  directly  from  presenters  at 
JALT,"  Marcos  said,  "but  I am  certain  that  most  of  the 
others  were  people  who  learned  of  ERIC  through  JALT." 
For  example,  in  a number  of  cases,  contributors  sent  pa- 
pers from  JALT  accompanied  by  4 or  5 papers  presented 
elsewhere.  "Many,  many  thanks  to  JALT  for  promoting 
our  work  in  Japan,"  Marcos  said.  "We  very  much  appreci- 
ate all  of  the  help  you  have  given  us." 

JALT  President  Gene  van  Troyer  said,  "We  are  delighted 
that  members  of  our  oganization  have  been  so  responsive 
in  sharing  their  work  with  the  world  at  large.  This  is  what 
JALT  is  all  about." 

JALT  News , cont'd  on  p.  45. 
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Position  Announcement  for  The  Language  Teacher 
The  Language  Teacher 

The  Publications  Board  announces  the  opening  of  the  po- 
sition of  Associate  Editor  of  The  Language  Teacher.  This 
position  will  begin  in  June  1998,  for  up  to  two  years,  at 
which  time  the  Associate  Editor  will  become  Editor  for 
one  to  two  years.  Interested  applicants  must  meet  the  fol- 
lowing requirements:  (a)  be  able  to  make  a commitment 
for  up  to  four  years;  (b)  be  a JALT  member  in  good  stand- 
ing; (c)  be  resident  in  Japan;  (d)  have  at  least  three  years 
teaching  experience  (preferably  in  Japan);  (e)  have  a BA  or 
higher  degree  with  certification  in  TESOL/TEFL;  (f)  be 
interested  in  working  with  writers  on  the  development  of 
feature  articles;  and  (g)  have  a Macintosh  computer  (or  a 
computer  that  can  read  and  write  Mac  MS  Word-format- 
ted files),  fax  machine,  and  e-mail  access.  Applicants  who 
have  published  articles  or  who  have  prior  editorial  experi- 
ence are  preferred.  The  successful  candidate  will  be  ex- 
pected to  work  together  with  the  Editor  on  the  production 
of  The  Language  Teacher.  Please  submit  a curriculum  vitae, 
along  with  a 400-word  statement  on  your  views  of  the 
future  development  of  The  Language  Teacher  to  William 
Acton,  JALT  Publications  Board  Chair,  Nagoya  Shoka 
Daigaku,  Nisshin-cho,  Sagamine,  Aichi-gun,  Aichi-ken 
470-01.  E-mail:  <i44993g@nucc.cc. nagoya-u.ac.jp>.  Dead- 
line for  receipt  of  applications  is  March  31, 1998. 
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The  Language  Teacher  02£I§Column  Editor 
Positions  Announcement  for  The  Language  Teacher 

The  Language  Teacherli,  Bulletin  Board,  Job  Information  Center  N-SIG 
CQColumntO  B AwuColumn  Editor,  ti  f/General  Translated  LJ  to  Ed 
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dKWI?£4£Tel  / Fax  0298-53-7477  E-mail:<kinugawa@intersc.tsukuba.ac.jp> 

The  following  four  positions  are  available  immediately: 
Japanese  Bulletin  Board  Column  Editor,  Japanese  Job  In- 
formation Center  Column  Editor,  Japanese  N-SIG  Column 
Editor,  and  General  Translator.  Interested  applicants  must 
meet  the  following  requirements:  (a)  be  a JALT  member  in 
good  standing;  (b)  have  experience  in  second  language 
teaching;  (c)  have  access  to  a computer  that  can  read  and 


write  Mac  MS  Word-formatted  files,  fax  machine,  and  e- 
mail;  (d)  be  able  to  communicate  in  writing  in  Japanese 
and  English.  Please  submit  a curriculum  vitae,  along  with 
a cover  letter  outlining  your  abilities  and  interest  in  the 
position(s)  for  which  you  are  applying  to  Kinugawa 
Takao,  Japanese  Editor,  The  Language  Teacher , 210-304, 2- 
10-1  Namikio,  Tsukuba-shi,  Ibaraki-ken  305-0044. 

Tel/Fax:  0298-53-7477  (w). 

E-mail:  <kinugawa@in terse. tsukuba.ac.jp>  or 
<BXA05244@niftyserve.or.jp>. 

Call  for  Papers:  TLT  Special  Issue  on 
Active  Learning  in  Japan 

TLT  T 02$; II $S -5 active  learning! 

A special  issue  of  The  Language  Teacher  on  the  topic  of  ac- 
tive learning  in  Japan  is  scheduled  for  publication  in  July 
1999.  Active  learning  is  characterized  by  active  student 
involvement  in  language  skill  development,  the  use  of 
higher-level  thinking  skills,  problem  solving,  and  the  ex- 
pression and  application  of  personal  opinions  and  atti- 
tudes. This  issue  will  focus  on  the  design  and  use  of  active 
learning  in  diverse  educational  settings  within  Japan. 

We  would  like  to  invite  submissions  of  feature,  opinion, 
and  perspective  articles  on  the  application  of  active  learn- 
ing to  curriculum  design  and  instruction.  This  could  in- 
clude all  settings,  teacher  training,  approaches,  and 
modifications  of  traditional  classroom  teaching.  Teaching 
tips  and  activities,  such  as  role-plays,  group  projects,  and 
interactive  media,  would  be  particularly  appropriate  for 
the  "My  Share"  column.  Current  reviews  of  books  and 
materials  related  to  active  learning  are  also  being  sought 
for  "JALT  Undercover." 

Please  submit  your  manuscripts  by  April  1, 1998.  Send 
submissions  and  inquiries  to  Katharine  Isbell,  Miyazaki 
International  College,  1405  Kano,  Kiyotake-cho,  Miyazaki 
889-16.  E-mail:  <kisbell@miyazaki-mic.ac.jp>. 
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Cali  for  Participation 

The  1 2th  Summer  Workshop  for  the  Development  of 
Intercultural  Coursework  at  Colleges  and  Universities 

From  July  15-24, 1998,  the  Center  for  Business  Education 
and  Research  (CIBER),  University  of  Hawaii,  will  offer  a 
workshop  for  college  and  university  faculty  who  wish  to 
develop  courses  on  intercultural  and  international  topics. 
Participants  will  interact  with  faculty  from  the  University 
of  Hawai'i  and  the  East-West  Center.  The  general  areas 
within  which  courses  can  be  developed  are  international 
business,  the  behavioral  sciences,  social  sciences,  and  lan- 
guage and  culture. 

For  more  information,  contact  Dr.  Richard  Brislin,  Uni- 
versity of  Hawai'i,  College  of  Business  Administration/ 
MIR,  Honolulu  HI  96822.  Tel:  1-808-965-8720.  Fax:  1-808- 
956-9685.  E-mail:  <brislinr@bu  sadm.cba.hawaii.edu>. 
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Call  for  Participation  * 

Teachers  Teaching  Teachers  in  CALL:  Workshop/ 
Forum  at  TMIT  in  Tokyo,  May  30-31, 1 998 

The  West  Tokyo  Chapter  of  JALT  in  cooperation  with 
Tokyo  Metropolitan  Institute  of  Technology  (TMIT)  and 
Kitasato  University  will  hold  a CALL  Workshop  and  Fo- 
rum May  30-31, 1998,  at  the  TMIT  campus  about  45  min- 
utes from  Shinjuku.  The  theme  is  "Teachers  Teaching 
Teachers  in  CALL."  We  seek  speakers  and  forum  leaders 
for  the  two-day  program.  The  planning  committee  invites 
you  to  submit  a proposal  for  conducting  a hands-on 
workshop,  a practical  demonstration  of  software  or  CALL 
methodology,  a presentation  on  your  institution's  CALL 
implementation,  curriculum  or  teacher  training  program, 
a display  of  CALL  learners'  projects  or  performances,  or 
classroom-based  action  research. 

The  CALL  TTT  Workshop /Forum  is  not  a venue  for  the 
reading  of  academic  papers.  Instead,  the  purpose  is  to 
provide  hands-on  learning  for  those  teachers  new  to 
CALL,  and  to  provide  a forum  for  experienced  CALL 
teachers  to  discuss  and  share  information  about  methods, 
curriculum,  programs,  and  issues  in  CALL  with  a particu- 
lar focus  on  teacher  training  and  professional  develop- 
ment. Volunteers  are  needed  to  moderate  and  lead  forum 
discussion  sessions. 

The  deadline  for  submitting  a proposal  or  volunteering 
to  lead  a forum  is  April  15,  1998.  Make  inquiries  to  David 
Brooks.  Tel/Fax:  0423-35-8049.  E-mail: 
<dbrooks@tkb.att.ne.jp>.  View  the  West  Tokyo  web  site  at 
<http://home.att.ne.jp/gold/db/callTTT.html>. 
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The  T-Ed  N-SIG  and  IATEFL  TT  SIG  are  planning  a 
joint  seminar  / workshop  on  action  research,  to  be  held 
near  Nagoya  during  the  second  weekend  in  June.  The 
seminar  will  be  led  by  an  experienced  action  researcher 
who  will  instruct  participants  in  the  generic  stages  of 
action  research.  Special  interest  groups  will  plan  and 
work  together  on  projects  in  their  own  specific  areas.  For 
details,  contact  Sue  Collins.  Tel/Fax:  0566-26-2545.  E- 
mail:  <scollins@auecc.aichi-edu.ac.jp>. 
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JALT  Restructures  Its  Representational  System 

President's  Overview,  by  Gene  van  Troyer 

At  the  first  JALT  Executive  Board  Meeting  of  1998  the 
Executive  Board  (EB)  voted  to  change  the  way  Chap- 
ters and  N-SIGs  are  currently  represented  at  national 
meetings.  The  EB  voted  to  increase  the  number  of  its 
meetings  from  3 to  4 per  year  and  eliminate  the  3-4 
separate  National  Officer  Meetings  that  have  been  held 
in  the  past.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  year  all  Chapter 
and  N-SIG  presidents  can  attend  with  full  voting 
rights.  At  this  meeting  they  will  choose  Delegates  for 
later  meetings  in  the  spring  (May)  and  summer  (July  or 
September)  at  a ratio  of  3 chapters/N-SIGs  to  one  Del- 
egate. At  the  Conference  EB  Meeting  all  chapter  and  N- 
SIG  presidents  will  have  the  right  to  attend  and  vote  as 
in  January.  Please  refer  to  the  actual  motion  and  the 
necessary  Bylaws  changes  included  below,  bearing  in 
mind  that  this  new  system  will  come  up  for  review  in 
two  years'  time. 

This  new  system  will  not  dilute  representation  at 
meetings  since  each  Delegate  will  have  3 votes.  In  ad- 
dition, all  National  Special  Interest  Groups  will  have 
full  representation  for  the  first  time.  The  adoption  of 
this  system  could  save  the  organization  up  to  2 million 
yen  a year  in  meeting  costs,  as  well  other  incidental 
expenses  for  postage,  printing,  telephone,  and  over- 
time pay  for  the  JALT  Central  Office  staff  member  re- 
quired to  attend  all  National  meetings. 

There  is  nothing  sudden  about  this  change.  Various 
representatives  have  over  the  past  few  years  proposed 
that  JALT  reduce  its  meeting  costs,  and  in  March  last 
year  Vice  President  Brendan  Lyons  and  myself  opened 
formal  discussions  on  how  this  might  best  be  achieved. 
All  recommendations,  including  the  one  finally 
adopted,  grew  out  of  brainstorming  sessions  and  de- 
bate among  representatives  and  national  officers,  re- 
sulting in  the  motion  passed  Sunday,  January  25th.  The 
key  concern  of  all  those  involved  in  the  discussion  was 
to  ensure  that  Chapters  and  N-SIGs  could  expect  fair 
and  equal  representation  on  the  EB,  while  increasing 
the  number  of  meetings  and  reducing  overall  costs. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  your  representatives  felt 
that  the  system  described  in  the  motion  would  accom- 
plish this. 


Know  About  IATEFL? 

You  can  join  the  International  Association  of  Teach- 
ers of  English  as  a Foreign  Language  (IATEFL),  as 
well  as  any  number  of  IATEFL  SIGs,  through  JALT. 
Check  the  postal  cash  transfer  form  at  the  back  of  this 
issue  for  more  information! 
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Computer-Assisted  Language  Learning  - The  CALL  N- 
SIG  is  proud  to  announce  the  first  issue  of  its  new  electronic 
newsletter,  C@LLing  Japan  Online  (COJ),  which  will  be 
published  6 times  a year  at  our  website,  <http://langue 
hyper.chubu.ac.jp /c@ll>.  Please  log  on  and  check  it  out. 
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Junior  and  Senior  High  School  - The  Jr/Sr  High  N-SIG, 
with  a current  membership  of  150,  not  only  welcomes  new 
members  and  encourages  ideas  and  articles  to  our  ex- 
panded newsletter  but  also  will  facilitate  the  development 
of  newsletter  articles  through  peer  mentoring.  Members 
with  more  experience  in  writing  for  professional  journals 
will  support  less  experienced  members  in  developing  their 
ideas  and  contributions  to  the  newsletter.  If  you  are 
interested  in  mentoriing  orthers  or  in  having  a peer  mentor, 
please  contact  the  Coordinator,  Barry  Mateer. 
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Ibaraki:  December  1997 

The  Nature  of  Intercultural  Communication 

by  Kobayashi  Kunihiko 

The  presenter  began  by  discussing  traditional  ap- 
proaches to  designing  an  intercultural  syllabus.  These  are 
typically  based  on  linguistic  or  communicative  compe- 
tence. Kobayashi  pointed  out  that  when  aspects  of  inter- 
cultural communicative  competence  are  included  in  EFL 
texts,  they  stress  only  grammatical,  strategic  discourse, 
or  sociolinguistic  competence  and  do  not  instruct  learn- 
ers in  cross-cultural  competence.  The  presenter  believes  a 
textbook  should  include  not  only  formal  cultural  areas, 
but  also  those  of  deep  culture.  He  proposed  describing 
the  core  areas  as  virtue,  truth,  and  beauty,  from  which 
we  derive  such  values  as  individualism,  egalitarianism, 
norms  for  interaction,  principles  of  self-disclosure,  infor- 
mality, and  frankness. 

Reported  by  Andrew  Barfield 
and  Joyce  Cunningham 

Kitakyushu:  December  1997 

Hot  Rods:  Using  Algebricks  in  the 
Conversation  Classroom 

by  Larry  Cisar 

The  presenter  began  by  explaining  that  the  activities  to  be 
introduced  were  inspired  by  the  need  to  use  the  expensive 
algebricks  everyone  had  acquired  when  "The  Silent  Way" 
was  first  popularized.  He  also  suggested  sources  for  pro- 
curing or  making  a set. 

Once  members  grouped  themselves  according  to  the 
language  they  wished  to  practice,  Cisar  introduced  the 
first  game.  Members  took  turns  spelling  a word  or  creat- 
ing a symbol  with  the  rods,  then  explained  their  choice  to 
the  others.  The  second  game  involved  drawing  a place  of 
personal  significance,  then  asking  another  member  to 
repeat  the  pictorial  explanation.  Variations  included 
drawing  a familiar  place  erroneously,  then  correcting  it 
through  discussion,  and  drawing  one's  own  room,  a very 
popular  exercise  with  college  students.  A more  elaborate 
group  activity  involved  building  a model  city  within 
certain  parameters.  Group  compositions  then  changed, 
with  one  original  member  remaining  to  explain  the  city 
to  visitors,  who  later  returned  to  their  table  and  tried  to 
recreate  that  second  city.  A pair  activity  involved  stu- 
dents seated  back  to  back,  trying  to  replicate  each  other's 
constructions  with  or  without  limitations  on  the  kinds  or 
number  of  questions  asked.  The  bricks  could  also  be  used 
to  represent  parts  of  speech  or  cooking  ingredients.  Stu- 
dents would  be  required  to  construct  an  appropriate 
sentence  or  recipe  with  the  randomly  drawn  bricks. 

Cautioning  that  these  techniques  should  be  used  occa- 
sionally, rather  than  as  a methodology,  Cisar  pointed  out 
that  manipulating  the  colored  algebricks  produced  a 
calming  effect  on  nervous  students,  while  stimulating 
their  imaginations  as  well. 
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Kitakyushu:  January  1 998 

Using  Communication  Strategies 
In  and  Out  of  the  Classroom 

by  Tina  Rowe 

The  presenter  began  by  explaining  the  reason  for  her  re- 
search project:  she  had  noticed  students  used  minimal 
communication  in  English  when  completing  assigned 
tasks.  Before  teaching  them  communication  strategies, 
Rowe  had  to  find  out  what  strategies  students  were  al- 
ready using  successfully.  She  had  volunteer  students  who 
were  good  language  learners  complete  two  activities: 
gapped  crossword  puzzles  in  pairs  and  a conversation 
with  a native  English  speaker,  close  to  their  own  age  but  a 
stranger  to  them.  Both  exercises  were  videotaped  and 
used  to  elicit  retrospective  verbal  reporting  (mostly  in 
Japanese)  of  their  choices  and  feelings. 

Rowe  found  this  reporting  very  illuminating.  Silences 
which  she  attributed  to  not  understanding  the  native  En- 
glish speaker  were  reinterpreted  by  the  students.  They 
attributed  these  silences  to  not  realizing  that  a question 
had  been  asked  or  to  needing  time  to  frame  a reply.  Japa- 
nese students  of  English  often  display  a lack  of  pragmatic 
competence  in  areas  such  as  topic  management,  the  role  of 
silence,  apologies,  and  invitations.  Students  tend  to  evalu- 
ate themselves  harshly,  considering  a native  English 
speaker  an  expert  on  any  subject.  Rowe  found  students 
were  not  troubled  by  long  silences,  which  tended  to  make 
a native  English  speaker  restless.  They  seldom  returned 
questions  or  initiated  topics.  They  met  unexpected  ques- 
tions with  long  silences,  often  reporting  they  were  reliving 
the  experience  they  were  asked  about.  Also,  they  were 
unable  to  use  "power"  words  such  as  "gay,"  "place,"  or 
"thing."  In  the  crossword  activity,  students  assumed  the 
responsibility  for  communication  fell  on  the  listener.  Mem- 
bers of  the  audience  involved  in  preparing  students  for 
international  exchanges  verified  that  these  were  exactly  the 
issues  which  homestay  families  complained  about. 

Rowe  also  pointed  out  that  teachers  who  have  resided  in 
Japan  a long  time  exhibit  certain  behaviors.  They  tend  to 
treat  topics  briefly,  thus  denying  students  the  chance  to 
learn  how  to  develop  them.  They  talk  slowly,  using  a lot 
of  repetition  and  tend  to  stress  key  words  forcefully. 

After  eliciting  the  characteristics  of  a good  language 
learner  (including  conscious  use  of  strategies,  intrinsic 
motivation,  attention  to  form,  frequent  and  accurate 
guessing,  self-direction),  Rowe  recommended  giving  stu- 
dents such  a list  and  encouraging  them  to  emulate  such 
behavior.  She  suggested  teachers  explain  and  model  strat- 
egies helpful  for  students,  giving  them  plenty  of  practice 
in  avoiding  long  silences,  elaborating  on  topics,  and  ask- 
ing related  questions. 

Rowe  recommended  teachers  take  the  time  to  videotape 
students,  review  the  tape  together,  and  discuss  their  lan- 
guage behavior.  The  grateful  reaction  of  the  volunteer 
students  convinced  Rowe  that  personalized  instruction 
and  the  insights  provided  by  students  were  the  most  valu- 
able results  of  her  experiment. 

Both  reported  by  Margaret  Orleans 
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Omiya:  December  1997 

TheatreSports  for  Language  Learners 

by  Edward  Haig 

Edward  Haig,  an  instructor  at  Nagoya  Women's  University 
and  a member  of  "The  Nagoya  Players,"  an  amateur  theatre 
group,  gave  a presentation  on  TheatreSports.  The  drama 
games  in  TheatreSports  originated  from  the  improvisational 
work  of  Keith  Johnstone,  best  known  for  the  British  televi- 
sion program.  Whose  Line  Is  It  Anyway?  Haig  used  tech- 
niques from  TheatreSports  in  language  classes  to  help 
students  develop  spontaneity  when  using  English.  After 
showing  footage  of  this  program,  performed  with  native 
English  speakers,  Haig  presented  video  clips  of  the  same 
games  modified  for  EFL  classes  in  Japan.  Students  are  di- 
vided into  teams,  taking  on  the  different  roles  of  actors, 
judges  and  audience.  Once  a game  is  chosen,  the  audience 
sets  the  scene  and  gives  specifications  to  the  actors,  who  are 
given  a time  limit  (of  about  90  seconds  to  3 minutes)  to  im- 
provise a scene.  After  the  game  is  completed,  the  judges 
award  points  for  the  performance,  given  to  the  team  as  a 
whole.  The  actors  then  award  points  to  the  audience  for  the 
clarity  of  their  instructions  and  overall  response  to  the  per- 
formance. The  judges  are  also  evaluated  by  the  audience. 

Two  games  were  performed  during  the  presentation. 


Using  videotaped  interviews  of  Japanese  junior  college 
students,  the  presenter  explained  how  his  own  "Communi- 
cative Maintenance  Index"  could  be  used  to  assess  a 
student's  communicative  performance.  He  then  proposed  a 
guide  for  analyzing  the  various  communication  strategies 
that  even  low-proficient  non-native  speakers  of  English  can 
use.  The  presenter  then  demonstrated  how  video  data  col- 
lected for  research  purposes  could  be  exploited  through  a 
four-phase  instructional  sequence.  In  the  first  phase,  stu- 
dents listen  to  and  watch  the  interviews.  In  the  second 
phase,  a communication  strategies  checklist  is  given  to  the 
students.  Then  the  students  and  teacher  work  together  with 
the  checklist  and  the  video.  In  the  next  phase,  the  students 
watch  the  same  video  again  and  substitute  their  own  com- 
munication strategies.  In  the  final  phase,  students  practice 
using  communication  strategies  in  conversations  with  the 
teacher  or  among  themselves,  while  others  observe  and 
evaluate  the  strategies  used.  The  presentation  ended  with 
some  pertinent  questions  for  teachers  to  think  about  if  they 
want  their  students  to  acquire  strategic  competence. 

Reported  by  Rebecca  Caiman 

Reference 

Haastrup,  K.  & Phillipson,  R.  (1983).  Achievement  strategies  in 
leamer/native  speaker  interaction.  In  Faerch,  C.  & Kasper,  G.  (Eds.), 
Strategies  in  Interlanguage  Communication.  London:  Longman. 


1.  The  Counting  Game : Each  member  was  given  the  number 
of  words  they  could  say  at  one  time  (from  two  to  six 
words).  For  example,  someone  with  a two-word  limit 
would  be  restricted  to  responses  such  as  "Oh  no!"  while  a 
person  with  a six-word  limit  could  say,  "What  did  she  do 
to  you?"  With  these  restrictions  in  mind,  the  students  had 
to  improvise  a scene  given  by  the  audience,  such  as  a con- 
versation between  astronauts  at  the  Mir  space  station. 

2.  The  Questions  Only  Game : The  actors  had  to  play  a scene 
using  only  questions  to  communicate.  Members  from  each 
team  lined  up  against  one  another  and  when  one  member 
failed  to  ask  a question,  the  next  took  their  place. 

Haig  pointed  out  that  learners  take  time  to  overcome 
their  shyness  in  performing  before  peers,  but  they  soon 
realize  the  challenges  involved  and  begin  to  respond  with 
more  spontaneity  and  enjoyment.  The  structured  frame- 
work of  the  contest  format  creates  a disciplined  learner- 
centered  atmosphere  and  a means  for  peer  evaluation. 

Reported  by  Joyce  Maeda 

Osaka:  December  1997 

Helping  Learners  Discover 
Useful  Communication  Strategies 

by  Daniel  Walsh 

The  presenter  began  by  posing  some  interesting  questions 
about  teaching  and  learning  through  English  conversation 
and  then  reviewed  related  research  on  communicative 
competence.  Next,  he  focused  on  strategic  competence 
and  illustrated  situations  in  which  communication  can 
potentially  break  down.  Then,  various  definitions  of  communi- 
cative strategies  were  reviewed.  The  presenter  also  discussed 
his  research  into  achievement  strategies  used  in  the  interaction 
between  learners  and  native  English  speakers  (a  modified  repli- 
cation of  Haastrup  and  Phillipson,  1983). 
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2,  MIyazaki-shi,  Miyazaki-ken  880;  Tel  (w):  0985-20-4807;  Fax  (w):  0985-20-2000,  ext  1306 

E-mail:  hnicoll@funatsuka.miyazakl-mu.ac.jp 

joint  Coordinator.  Naoka  Aaki,  Faculty  of  Letters,  Osaka  University,  1-5  Machlkaneyama,  Toyonaka-shi,  Osaka- 
fu;  Tel  (w):  06-850-61 1 1;  Fax  (w):  06-850-5131;  E-maH:  naoko@letosaka-u.ac.jp 

Materials  Writers-C&ofr  James  Swan;  Aoyama  8-122,  Nara-shi,  Nara-ken  630;  Tel  (h):  0742-26-3498; 
Fax  (h):  0742-26-3498;  Tel  (w):  0742-41-9576;  Fax  (w):  0742-41-9576;  E-mail:  swan@dalbutsu.nara-u.ac.jp 
Professionalism,  Administration,  and  Leadership  in  Education— Joint  Coordinator 
(Membership  and  Publicity):  Thomas  L.  Simmons,  2-28-10-303  Morigaoka,  Isogo-ku,  Yokohama -shi, 
Kanagawa-ken  235;  Fax  (h):  045-845-8242;  E-mail:  malang@gol.com 

Teaching  ChWdren-Coordinator.  Aleda  Krause;  ParkAgeo  2-123,3-1-48  Kashiwaza,  Ageo-shI, 
Saitama-ken  362;  Tel  (h):  048-776-0392;  Fax  (h):  048-776-7952;  E-mail,  English:  aleda@gol.com; 

E-mail,  Japanese:  elnIshi@gol.com 

Teacher  Education-Coordinator : Neil  Cowie;  635  Shimo-Okubo,  Urawa-shi,  Saitama-ken  338;  Tel 
(w):  048-858-9028;  Tel  (h):  048-853-4566;  Fax  (h):  048-853-4566;  E-mail:  cowie@crlsscross.com 
Testing  and  Evoluation-Cfw/r:  Leo  Yoffe,  501  Fujiko  Biru,  4-37-10  Hiyoshi-cho,  Maebashj-shi, 
Gunma-ken  371;  Tel  (h):  027-233-8696;  Fax  (h):  027-233-8696;  Tel  (w):  027-220-7349;  Fax  (w):  027-220- 
7349;  E-mail:  lyoffe@thunder.edu.gunma-u.ac.jp 
Video -Coordinator.  Daniel  Walsh,  Hagoromo  Gakuen  Junior  College, 

1-89-1  Hamadera  Mlnami-machi,  SakaJ-shi,  Osaka  592;  Tel  (h):  0722-99-5 127;  Tel  (w);  0722-65-7000;  Fax 
(w):  0722-65-7005;  E-mail:  waJsh@hagoromo.ac.Jp 

N-SIGt  in  the  Making 

Foreign  Language  Literacy^/om/  Co-ordinator  (Communications):  Charles  Jannuzi,  College  of 
Education,  Fukui  University,  Bunkyo  3-9-1,  Fukul-shI,  Fukui-ken  910;  Tel  (h):  0776-27-7102;  Fax  (h):  0776- 
27-7102;  Tel  (w):  0776-23-0500;  Fax  (w):  0776-27-8521;  E-mail:  jannuzi@ThePentagon.com 
Other  language  Educaton-Coordinator.  Rudolf  Rdnelt,  Faculty  of  Law  & Letters,  Ehlme  University,  2 
Bunkyou-chou  3,  Matsuyama-shi,  Matsuyama-kEn  790;  Tel  (h):  089-927-6293;  Fax  (h):  089-927-6293 
Tel  (w):  089-927-9359;  Fax  (w):  089-927-9211;  E-mail:  reindt@II.ehlme-u.ac.jp 
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Chapter  Meetings 

edited  by  malcolm  swanson  & tom  merner 


Akita  Nigel  Moore.  Tel:  0188-37-5937 
Dave  Ragan.  Tel:  0188-86-3758 
Chiba  Monika  Szirmai.  Tel:  043-274- 
3340;  Shibaie  Yoshiaki.  Tel:  047- 
321-3127  E-mail: 

<QZI01 1 37@nif  tyserve.  or.  jp> 

Fukui  Impact  Issues:  Critical 
Thinking  and  Real  Discussion 
(Yamanaka  Junko) 

Sunday,  March  l,  2:00-4:00;  Fukui  Inter- 
national Activities  Flam  (2F);  1-day  mem- 
bers ¥1,000,  students  ¥500.  Info: 

Watanabe  Takako.  Tel:  0776-34-8334.  E- 
mail:  <zoatanabe@ma.interbroad.or.fp>. 
With  appropriate  materials  and 
guidance,  students — even  false 
beginners — can  express  and  discuss 
their  opinions  in  English.  The  pre- 
senter will  introduce  discussion 
materials,  using  high-impact  topics 
and  methods  that  would  be  suc- 
cessful in  high  schools,  senmon- 
gakko  and  colleges. 

Yamanaka  Junko  teaches  at  Tri- 
dent College. 

Trident  T? 
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Fukuoka  Extensive  Reading 
Programs  (Keith  Lane) 

Sunday,  March  1,  2:00-5:00;  Aso  For- 
eign Language  Travel  College, 
Hakataekiminami  2-12-24;  1-day  mem- 
bers ¥ 1,000.  Info:  Bill  Pellowe.  E-mail: 
<billp@gol.com>.  Kevin  O'Leary.  Tel: 
0942-32-0101.  Fax:  31-0372.  Website: 
<http://kyushu.com/jalt/events.html>. 
This  workshop /presentation  will 
describe  ways  to  promote  a high 
volume  of  reading  among  students 
in  extensive  reading  programs.  The 
effectiveness  of  large  quantities  of 
reading  will  be  discussed,  as  will 
materials,  graded  and  other  readers, 
and  the  issues  of  "authentic"  vs. 
"simplified"  vs.  "graded"  materials. 

Keith  Lane  teaches  at  Miyazaki 
International  College. 
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Gunma  Leo  Yoffe.  Tel:  0272-33-8696. 
E-mail:  <lyoffe@thunder.edu.gunma- 
u.ac.jp>.  Wayne  Pennington. 


Tel:  0272-83-8984.  Fax:  83-6063 
Hamamatsu  Event  undecided  at  the 
time  of  publishing.  Sunday,  March  15, 
2:00-4:00;  CREATE  (next  to  Enshu 
Bvoin-mae  Station);  1-day  members 
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YI500.  Info:  Yamamoto  Shiomi.  Tel:  053- 

456-4315 

Himeji  Kaneda  Yasutoshi.  Tel:  0792- 
89-0855;  William  Balsamo.  Tel: 
0792-24-4876.  E-mail: 

<bal  sam  o@kenmei . ac . jp  > 

Hiroshima  1.  Lessons  of  War: 

A Case  Study  of  the  ASTP 
(Malcolm  Benson)  2.  The  Cancer  of 
Competition:  Games  in  the  EFL 
Classroom  (Chris  Hunt) 

Sunday,  March  15, 1:00-2:00  & 2:15- 
4:00;  Hiroshima  International  Center , 
Crystal  Plaza  (6F)  (near  ANA  Hotel). 
Info:  Caroline  Lloyd.  Tel:  082-228- 
2269.  E-mail:  <cjz3@urban.ne.jp>. 

1.  During  World  War  II,  the  United 
States  launched  a remarkable  lan- 
guage teaching  program,  the  ASTP, 
which  had  an  immense  impact  on 
language  teaching.  This  short  paper 
will  tell  the  story  of  the  ASTP. 
Malcolm  Benson  is  teaching  at 
Hiroshima  Shudo  University. 

2.  Games  are  generally  recognized  as 
a useful,  if  not  essential  tool  for 
teaching  English.  In  this  practical 
demonstration,  Chris  Hunt  will  ar- 
gue that  games  have  their  own  lan- 
guage and  that  competitive  games 
are  counter-productive  to  positive 
learning.  Ways  to  modify  competi- 
tive games  and  non-competitive 
alternatives  will  be  examined. 

Chris  Hunt  works  at  Hunt  for 
English  in  Hiroshima. 

Hokkaido  Getting  a Kick  Out  of 
Grammar  (C.  A.  Edington) 

Sunday,  March  15, 1:30-4:00;  Hokkaido 
International  School  (near  Sumikawa 
Station . Info:  JALT  Hokkaido  Office, 
Ken  Hartmann.  Tel/Fax:  011-584-7588. 
E-mail:  <rm6k-htmn@asahi-?iet.or.jp>. 
This  presentation  will  demonstrate 
ways  of  introducing  and  reviewing 
grammatical  structures  that  make 
students  forget  they  are  learning 
grammar.  It  will  suggest  ways  for 
getting  students  to  use  grammatical 
structures  in  a communicative  way 
and  assimilate  the  structures. 

Ibaraki  No  meeting  this  month. 
Andy  Barfield.  Tel:  0298-55-7783  (h) 
Komatsuzaki  Michiko. 

Tel:  0292-54-7203 

Iwate  Ellen  Sadao.  Tel:  0196-83-3083 
Shimizu  Akiko.  Tel:  0197-65-3636 
Kagawa  The  Need  For  an  Early  Em- 
phasis on  Vocabulary  (Rob  Waring) 
Sunday,  March  22, 10:00-12:00;  Ipal 
Center  Takamatsu,  Kagawa;  free  to  all. 


Info:  Alex  MacGregor.  Tel:  087  851- 
3902.  E-mail:  <canstay@niji.or.jp>. 
Kevin  Cozma.  Tel:  087  822-4740.  E- 
mail:  <kevin@niji.or.jp>. 

This  presentation  will  focus  on  the 
need  for  an  early  emphasis  on  vo- 
cabulary. Evidence  for  this,  both 
linguistic  and  affective,  will  be  pre- 
sented. There  will  be  discussion  of 
how  the  learning  of  huge  amounts 
of  vocabulary  could  be  integrated 
into  traditional  courses,  and  strate- 
gies for  learning  vocabulary  will  be 
presented.  Useful  vocabulary  lists 
will  be  made  available  to  attendees. 

Rob  Waring  teaches  at  Notre  Dame 
Seishin  University  in  Okayama. 

J - h Jl  Waringi^CT^BD 
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Kagoshima  No  meeting  this  month. 
Kotori  Chiaki.  Tel:  0996-22-4968  (h), 
23-5311  (w).  E-mail: 
<kotori@jundai.k-junshin.ac.jp>. 
David  Kelk.  Tel/Fax:  099-294-8096 
Kanazawa  Conjuring  in  the  Class- 
room: Using  Magic  To  Enhance 
Communicative  Language  Teach- 
ing (John  Thorpe) 

Sunday,  March  15,  2:00-4:00;  Shakai 
Kyoiku  Center  (4F),  3-2-15  Honda- 
machi,  Kanazawa;  1-day  members  ¥600. 
Info:  Bill  Holden.  Tel:  076-229-6508. 
This  presentation  will  illustrate  using 
magic  to  enhance  communicative 
language  activities.  Through  magic, 
teachers  can  contexualize  TPR 
acivities,  pique  students'  curiosity, 
and  stimulate  their  logical  thinking 
skills  and  imagination.  The  tricks 
presented  can  be  adapted  to  suit  any 
number  of  teaching  situations  and 
styles,  for  magic  is  international  in  its 
appeal  and  is  understood  by  all. 

John  Thorpe  teaches  at  Bunkyo 
Women's  College  in  Tokyo. 
Kitakyushu  A-V  Workshop:  Make 
the  Tape  You've  Always  Needed 
(or  Star  in  Someone  Else's)  (Peg 
Orleans  & Dave  Pite) 

Saturday,  March  14, 7:00-9:00;  Meiji 
Gakuen;  1-day  members  ¥500.  Info:  Chris 
Carman.  Tel:  093-592-2883,  E-mail : 
<carman@med.uoeh-u.ac.jp>.  Website: 
<http://www.seaf oik.  n e.jp/kqja  1 1 > 

Do  you  want  to  make  audio  or 
video  tapes  of  lesson  materials? 
This  is  your  chance  to  do  it,  or  to 
offer  your  services  to  others.  Par- 
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ticipants  should  bring  ideas,  video 
cameras  (if  they  own  them),  and 
blank  tapes.  This  meeting  will  be  at 
Meiji  Gakuen,  in  order  to  make  use 
of  their  A-V  equipment. 

Peg  Orleans  and  Dave  Pite  are  full- 
time teachers  at  Meiji  High  School. 
Kobe  My  Share  Meeting 
Sunday , March  22,  2:30-4:30;  Kobe 
YMCA,  4F,  LET'S  (Tel:  078-241- 
7205);  1-day  members  Y1,000.  Info : 
Brent  Jones.  Tel/Fax:  0797-31-2068.  E- 
mail:  <bjones@bekkoame.or.jp>. 

This  is  your  chance  to  bring  along 
one  original  lesson  idea  and  leave 
with  20  others!  To  participate,  bring 
20  copies  of  your  favorite  lesson  plan 
to  the  meeting.  During  the  meeting, 
each  participant  will  briefly  intro- 
duce their  activity  and  receive  feed- 
back from  other  attendees. 
Kumamoto  (Affiliate  Chapter) 
Sharonette  Bowman. 

Tel/Fax:  096-384-1981.  E-mail: 

<ku201 39 3@fsinet.  or.jp  > 

Annie  Marquez. 

Tel/Fax:  096-326-8074.  E-mail: 
<ku204423@fsinet.or.jp> 

Kyoto  Harold  Melville.  Tel:  0749-24- 
0287/  075-741-1491.  Fax:  075-741- 
1492.  E-mail: 

<mel  ville@biwako.shiga-u.ac.jp> 
Tsumura  Shuji.  Tel:  0726-72-6977 

Matsuyama  How  to  Globalize 
Your  Children's  Classes 
(Hara  Yuri) 

Sunday,  March  15,  2:30-4:30;  Shino- 
nome  H.S.  Kinenkan,  4F.  Info:  Adrienne 
Nonami.  Tel/Fax:  089-977-7709. 

Join  us  for  a stimulating  and  practi- 
cal presentation  on  how  to  incorpo- 
rate global  awareness  into  your 
children's  classes.  The  presentation 
will  also  demonstrate  communica- 
tive games  and  activities  to  motivate 
children.  Material  will  be  taken  from 
Longman's  Our  World— a new 
course  for  teaching  English  through 
international  understanding. 

Hara  Yuri  is  now  an  ELT  Consult- 
ant with  Longman  Japan, 
n > y v 
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Miyazaki  (Affiliate  Chapter) 

Hanami  and  Haiku:  Pan-Kyushu 
JALT  Retreat  (David  McMurray) 
Saturday  & Sunday,  March  28-29. 
Takachiho  Yakuba.  Info:  Chris  Hays.  Tel: 
0982-33-8716  (h).  Tel/Fax:  0982-33- 
8715  (zv).  E-mail:  <chrith@mail 
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.mnet.ne.jp>.  Hugh  Nicoli  Tel:  0985- 
20-2000.  E-mail:  <hnicoll@miyazaki-mu. 
ac.jp>.  Keith  Lane.  Tel:  0985-85-5931 
(w).  Fax:  0985-84-3396.  E-mail: 
<klane@m  iyazaki-m  ic.ac.jp>. 

David  McMurray,  our  key  guest 
speaker  for  the  Pan-Kyushu  JALT 
Retreat,  will  speak  on  hanami  and 
haiku  and  their  relation  to  English 
teaching  while  we  picnic  under  the 
cherry  blossoms  in  beautiful 
Takachiho,  famed  for  its  scenic 
gorge  and  revered  as  the  place 
where  the  Japanese  gods  lived. 
David  McMurray,  the  immediate 
past  president  of  JALT,  is  a highly 
motivating  speaker  and  was  instru- 
mental in  the  setting  up  of  many  of 
Kyushu's  chapters. 

This  weekend  is  designed  as  a 
chance  for  language  teachers  (par- 
ticularly in  the  Kyushu  region)  to 
share  ideas  and  fellowship  with 
other  language  teachers  while  ex- 
periencing a beautiful  part  of 
Kyushu,  so  come  and  have  an  en- 
joyable weekend  with  us.  There  is 
no  attendance  fee;  participants  will 
be  expected  to  pay  their  own  ac- 
commodation and  travel  expenses. 
Nagasaki  Motoshi  Shinozaki. 

Tel:  0957-25-0214.  E-mail: 
<mshino@fsinet.or.jp> 

Nagoya  No  meeting  this  month. 
David  Bergh.  Tel:  052-703-7848. 
E-mail:  <brgdami@ilc.or.jp> 

Nara 

Drama  Works  in  the  Classroom 
Ian  Franklin  & Theo  Steckler 
Saturday , March  14,  2:00-5:00; 
Tezukayama  College  (Gakuenmae  Sta- 
tion); free  to  all.  Info:  Larry  Walker. 

Tel:  0742-41-8795.  E-mail: 
<walker@keiho.u.ac.jp>.  Imanishi 
Michiko.  Tel:  07475-2-2003.  Larry 
Chin.  Tel:  0745-73-537. 

Enjoy  an  inspiring  afternoon  of  pre- 
sentations and  activities  given  by 
Ian  Franklin  and  Theo  Stecker  of 
DramaWorks.  Participate  or  observe 
as  our  presenters  demonstrate  their 
dynamic  drama-based  English 
teaching  techniques.  This  workshop 
will  include  warm-ups,  learning 
exercises  in  preparation  for  dia- 
logues, and  a variety  of  activities 
that  make  classes  fun  for  both  stu- 
dents and  teachers.  Please  don't 
miss  this  enchanting  afternoon! 

Drama WorksCO Ian  Franklin,  Theo  Stecker^ 
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Meetings 

Niigata  Wilma  Wilcox.  Tel:  0254-43- 
6200.  Fax:  0254-43-6206 
Donna  Fujimoto.  Tel:  0257-79-1494. 
E-mail:  <donna@iuj.ac.jp> 

Okayama  Michael  Gilmore. 

Tel/Fax:  086-221-4630 
Okinawa  Ray  A.  Welch.  Tel/Fax: 
098-964-6911. 

E-mail:  <raywelch@sunnynet.or.jp> 
Omiya  Teaching  English  in  Cambo- 
dia: EFL  for  International  Coopera- 
tion & Global  Education 

Asakawa  Kazuya  & Ochi  Mika 
Sunday , March  15,  2:00-5:00;  Omiya 
Jack  (048-647-0011);  1-day  members 
Y 1,000.  Info:  Okada  Chikahiko.  Tel/ 

Fax:  0477-377-4695.  E-mail: 
<chikarie@orange.plala.or.jp>. 

This  presentation  will  introduce  an 
international  project  bringing  Japa- 
nese volunteers  to  assist  with  teach- 
ing English  in  Cambodia.  Teaching 
approaches  and  materials  devised 
for  the  project  will  be  demonstrated. 

Asakawa  Kazuya  is  at 
Tokaigakuen  Women's  College,  and 
Ochi  Mika  is  an  NGO  volunteer. 
Osaka  Nakamura  Kimiko.  Tel/Fax: 
06-376-3741.  E-mail:  <kimiko@sun- 
inet.or.jp>  Ludlow  Gibbons.  Tel:  06- 
358-6938.  Fax:  06-358-0802.  E-mail: 
<ludlow@mbox.inet-osaka.or.jp> 
Sendai  Lome  Spry.  Tel:  022-291-6738; 

Honma  Kazuko.  Tel:  022-717-4177 
Shinshu  How  to  Globalize  Your 
Children's  Classes  (Hata  Yuri) 
Sunday,  March  8, 2:00-3:00;  Agatano- 
mori  Bunka-kaikan,  Rml-1;  Matsumoto. 
Info:  Mary  Aruga.  Tel:  0266-27-3894. 
Miyasaka  Fumiko.  Tel:  0266-53-1205. 

See  the  Matsuyama  notice  for  details. 
Shizuoka  No  meeting  this  month. 
Greg  O'Dowd.  Tel:  0543-34-9837. 
Moira  Izatt.  Tel:  054-247-2494 
Tochigi  Kunitomo  Michiko.  Tel: 
028-661-1637.  Fax:  662-4503 
Tom  Steams.  Tel:  0285-22-8364 
Tokushima  Linda  Wilkins.  Tel:  0886- 
86-6033.  E-mail:  <wilkins@fs.naruto- 
u.ac.jp> 

Tokyo  Tokyo  Chapter  Information 
Line.  Tel:  050-230-3906 
Kizuka  Masataka.  Tel:  048-839-9106 
Toyohashi  Richard  Marshall.  Tel: 
0532-48-9693;  Kumamoto  Tomoyo. 

Tel:  0532-63-2337.  E-mail: 
<QWL00715@niftyserve.or.jp> 

West  Tokyo  No  meeting  in  March. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  April 
26  at  1:30-4:00  pm  at  Shimin  Kaikan 
(Lumiere  Fuchu).  Speaker:  Maurice 
Meetings,  cont'd  on  p.  53. 
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SHORT  COURSES  AND  COURSE  SUPPLEMENTS 


Seido  materials  have  always  been  praised  for  their  emphasis  on  listening.  All  of  the  textbook  series  contain 
abundant  listening  material,  offering  practice  for  any  age  or  level.  Some  of  the  supplementary  materials  are 
devoted  exclusively  to  Listening  Comprehension.  See  the  descriptions  below  to  find  what  fits  your  needs. 


ACTIVE  LISTENING  FOR  BEGINNERS 

[Elementary-False  Beginners] 

# A new  dimension  in  the  development  of  listening  skills. 

# Trains  the  students,  from  the  very  start,  in  both  comprehension  and 
perception. 

# Narrative  and  Dialogues  alternate  throughout  the  lessons. 

# A gradual  buildup  of  syntax  and  vocabulary. 

# Brings  the  satisfaction  of  success  on  the  listening  tasks. 

GRADED  LISTENING 

[False  Beginners— Intermediate] 

# Complete  and  thorough. 

# The  exercises  focus  attention  on  unstressed  words,  elicit  spoken 
responses  and  quiz  students  on  overall  meaning. 

# Truly  graded  with  gradual  buildup  of  material. 

# Realistic  and  enjoyable  approach  to  listening. 
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DICTATION  FOR  FLUENCY 

[False  Beginners— Intermediate] 

• An  application  of  the  Comprehension  Approach  to  conversation 
courses. 

• Based  on  the  consideration  that  accurate  speaking  depends  on 
accurate  hearing. 

• Sentence  rhythm,  stress,  and  recognition  of  reduced  forms  develop 
naturally. 

• The  approach  is  pleasant  and  engrossing  for  everyone. 
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★ Please  send  me  a further  information  about : 

Name:  (Mr.  ms.) School: 

Address:  □ Home  □ School  t 


TEL 


FAX. 
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seido  language  institute  t 659-0093 

12-6  Funado-cho,  Ashiya-shi,  Hyogo  659-0093  TEL.0797-3 1-3452  FAX .0797-3 1-3448  J, 


Conference 

edited  by  randy  da  vis  & kakutani  tomoko  lendo  f 


We  welcome  new  listings.  Please  submit 
conference  information  in  Japanese  or 
English  to  the  respective  editor  by  the  15th 
of  the  month,  three  months  in  advance 
( four  months  for  overseas  conferences ). 
Thus,  March  15th  is  the  final  deadline  for  a 
June  conference  in  Japan  ora  July  confer- 
ence overseas.  (See  p.  3 contact  informa- 
tion.) The  first  listing  can  be  as  far  as  tzvo 
years  in  advance. 

March  17-21, 1998 

TESOL  '98  Annual  Conference: 
Connecting  Our  Global  Village. 
Seattle,  Washington,  USA.  Contact 
TESOL,  1600  Cameron  St.,  Suite  300, 
Alexandria,  Virginia  22314.  Tel:  1- 
703-836-0074.  Fax:  1-703-836-7864.  E- 
mail:<conv@tesol.edu>.  Web: 
<http://www.tesol.edu>. 

March  26-29, 1 998 
The  3rd  Pacific  Second  Language 
Research  Forum  (PacSLRF98). 
Aoyama  Gakuin  U.,  Department  of 
English.  Preregistration  deadline: 
February  1, 1998.  Peter  Robinson, 
Aoyama  Gakuin  University,  Depart- 
ment of  English,  4-4-25  Shibuya, 
Shibuya-ku,  Tokyo  150.  E-mail: 
<peterr@cc.aoyama.ac.jp>.  Web: 
<http://www.als.aoyama.ac.jp/ 
pacslrf/pacslrf.html>. 

April  14-18, 1998 
International  Association  of  Teachers 
of  English  as  a Foreign  Language 
(IATEFL).  Manchester,  UK.  Contact 
IATEFL,  3 Kingsdown  Chambers, 
Kingsdown  Park,  Whitstable,  Kent, 

CT5  2DJ,  UK.  Tel:  44-0-1227-276528. 

Fax:  44-0-1227-274415.  E-mail: 
<100070.1327®  Compuserve.com>. 
Homepage:  <http://www.man.ac.uk/ 
IATEFL/>. 

April  20-22, 1 998 
RELC  Seminar  on  Language 
Teaching:  New  Insights  for  the 
Language  Teacher.  Singapore. 
Contact:  The  Director  (Attention: 
Seminar  Secretariat),  SEAMEO 
Regional  Language  Centre,  30  Or- 
ange Grove  Road,  Singapore 
258352,  Republic  of  Singapore.  Tel: 
65-737-9044.  Fax:  65-734-2753.  E- 
mail:  <tkhng@singnet.com.sg> 
Homepage:  <www.relc.org.sg>. 

July  13-17,  1998 
WorldCALL,  the  Inaugural  World 
Conference  of  Computer-Assisted 
Language  Learning.  U.  of 
Melbourne,  Melbourne  Australia. 
Contact:  Fauth  Royale  & Associates 
Pty  Ltd  PO  Box  895,  North  Sydney 
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NSW  Australia  2060.  Tel:  61-2-9954- 
4544.  Fax:  61-2-9954-4964.  E-mail: 
<fauroy®ozemail. com.au >.  Web: 
<http:/  / www.arts.unimelb.edu.au/ 
~hlc/worldcall/>. 

July  15-24, 1998 

The  12th  Summer  Workshop  for  the 
Development  of  Intercultural 
Coursework  at  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities. Contact:  Dr.  Richard 
Brislin,  U.  of  Hawaii,  College  of 
Business  Administration /MIR,  Ho- 
nolulu, Hawai'i  96822.  Tel:  1-808-956- 
8720.  Fax:  1-808-956-9685.  E-mail: 
<brislinr@busadm.cba.hawaii.edu>. 

August  9-14,  1998 
30th  Annual  LIOJ  International 
Summer  Workshop  for  Teachers 
of  English.  LIOJ/ Asia  Center 
Odawara,  4-14-1  Shiroyama, 
Odawara,  Kanagawa,  250,  Japan. 
Tel:  0465-23-1677.  Fax:  0465-23- 
1688.  E-mail:  <lioj@pat-net.or.jp>. 

October  17-18, 1998 
1998  Korea  TESOL  Conference. 
Advancing  Our  Profession:  Perspec- 
tives on  Teacher  Development  and 
Education,  Seoul,  South  Korea.  Mail 
(do  not  fax)  submission  by  May  15th, 
1998,  to:  Korea  TESOL,  P.  O.  Box  391, 
Seo  Taejon  Post  Office,  Taejon,  S. 
Korea  301-600.  Tel:  82-42-255-1095. 
Fax:  82-42-255-1096.  For  more  infor- 
mation, contact:  Kirsten  B.  Reitan, 
KAIST,  School  of  Humanities,  373-1 
Kusongdong  Yusonggu,  Taejon,  S. 
Korea  305-701.Tel  (w):  82-42-869- 
4698.  Fax:  82-42-869-4610.  Tel  (h):  82- 
42-869-4914.  Cell  phone: 

011-458-6467  (in  Korea  only). 

November  1 3-1 5, 1 998 
Seventh  International  Symposium 
and  Book  Fair  on  English  Teaching: 
English(es)  for  the  21st  Century. 
Sponsored  by  The  English  Teachers' 
Association  (ETA — ROC)  of  Taiwan. 
National  Taiwan  Normal  U.,  Taipei, 
Taiwan.  Deadline  for  proposals  is 
June  15, 1998.  For  more  information 
contact  either  Prof.  Yiu-nam  Leung 
<ynleung@FL.nthu.edu.tw>  or  Prof. 
Johanna  E.  Katchen 
<katchen@FL.nthu.edu.tw>  at  Dept, 
of  Foreign  Languages  & Literature, 
National  Tsing  Hua  U„  Hsinchu 
30043,  Taiwan  ROC.  Fax:  886-3- 
5718977. 

November  20-23, 1 998 
JALT98:  24th  Annual  International 
Conference  on  Language  Teaching/ 
Learning  & Educational  Materials 


Expo:  Focus  on  the  Classroom:  In- 
terpretations. Omiya  Sonic  City, 
Omiya,  Japan.  Contact  JALT  Central 
Office,  Urban  Edge  Building,  5 Floor, 
1-37-9,  Taito,  Taito-ku,  Tokyo  110 
Japan.  Tel:  03-3837-1630.  Fax:  03- 
3837-1631. 

January  21-23,  1999 
19th  Annual  ThaiTESOL  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  Towards  the 
New  Millennium:  Trends  and  Tech- 
niques. Ambassador  Hotel, 

Bangkok,  Thailand.  Contact: 

Suchada  Nimmanit  at 
<flngsnm@chulkn.car.chula.ac.th>  or 
at  Tel/Fax:  66-2-2186027. 
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Meetings,  cont'd  from  p.  51. 

Jamall.  Free  to  all.  Info:  David  Brooks. 
Tel/Fax:  0423-35-8049.  E-mail: 
<dbrooks@tkb.att.ne.jp>,  Kobayashi 
Etsuo.  Tel/Fax  0423-66-2947.  E-mail: 
<kobay$i@rikkyo.ac.jp>.  Website:  <http:/ 
lhome.attne.jp/goldi/db/wtcal.html> 
Maurice  Jamall,  author  of  Freestand- 
ing, will  conduct  a workshop  appli- 
cable to  any  language  or  classroom  on 
teaching  without  a textbook. 
Yamagata  Communicative  English 
Instruction  and  Acquisition  in 
EFL  (Sarah-Jane  Mead) 

Sunday,  March  8, 1:30-4:00;  Yamagato 
Kajo-kominkan  Sogo-gakushu  Center 
(Tel:  0236-45-6163);  1-day  members 
Y700.  Info:  Sugawara  Fumio.  Tel/Fax: 
0238-85-2468.  Work:  0238-88-1971. 

The  presenter  will  talk  based  on 
her  teaching  experiences.  Sarah-Jane 
Mead  is  a language  instructor  in 
Yamagata  Prefecture. 

Yamaguchi  Akagi  Yayoi.  Tel:  0836-65- 
4256;  Takeyama  Eri.  Tel:  0836-31-4373 
Yokohama 

Open  Discussion  Meeting 

Sunday,  March  8,  2:00-4:30;  Gino 
Bunka  Kaikan,  in  Kannai;  free  to  all. 
Info:  Ron  Thornton.  Tel:  0467-31-2797. 
E-mail:  <thornton@fin.or.jp>.  Kiguchi 
Yumiko.  Tel:  0427-23-8795. 

There  will  be  a get-together  after- 
ward at  a local  restaurant. 
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For  more  information  please  contaetf 

Prentice 

Nishi-Shinjuku  KF  Bldg.  101. 8-14-: 

Tel:  03-3365-9002  Fax:03-3365-9009  e-mail:  elt@phj.co.jp 
Kansai  Office  Tel:  06-355-0466  Fax:  06-355-0467  e-mail: 
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Job  Information 

edited  by  craig  sower  a kotori  chiaki  Conker/PosiUonS 


Welcome  to  the  JALT  Job  Information  Center 


The  Web  Comer 


In  an  effort  to  help  promote  dialogue  within  JALT  about  em- 
ployment issues , the  JIC  will,  space  permitting , publish  short 
op-ed  pieces  from  members.  Submissions  should  be  limited  to 
300  words.  Any  opinions  expressed  in  this  column  are  solely 
those  of  the  authors  and  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  opinions 
of  the  JIC,  The  Language  Teacher,  or  JALT . 

(Shiga-ken)  Ryukoku  University,  Faculty  of  Intercul- 
tural  Communication,  in  Shiga,  near  Kyoto,  has  an  on- 
going interest  in  seeking  resumes  for  part-time  teachers 
of  English.  Qualifications  & Requirements:  native 
speaker  competency.  Master's  degree  or  higher  in  TEFL/ 
TESL,  Linguistics  or  a related  field,  and  academic  publi- 
cations. Experience  teaching  TEFL/TESL  at  the  univer- 
sity level  is  preferred.  Computer  skills  and  experience 
teaching  writing  using  computers  is  also  preferred.  Du- 
ties: Teach  English  (conversation,  composition  using 
Macintosh  computers)  in  the  undergraduate  program,  six 
classes  (koma)  a week.  Application  Materials:  Please 
submit  a cover  letter,  your  resume  including  a full  state- 
ment of  qualifications  and  professional  career,  a list  of 
papers  and  publications  and  (photo-)copies  of  up  to  three 
self-selected  works  and  a recent  photograph.  Successful 
applicants  will  be  expected  to  have  their  resume  and 
article  abstracts  translated  into  Japanese.  Contact:  Send 
all  information  to  Wayne  K.  Johnson,  Ryukoku  Univer- 
sity, Faculty  of  Intercultural  Communication,  Seta,  Otsu, 
520-21.  Only  applicants  living  in  the  Kansai  area  will  be 
considered. 


Here  is  a brief  list  of  sites  with  links  to  English  teaching 

in  Japan. 

"JALT  Online"  homepage  at  <http:// 

langue.hyper.chubu.ac.jp /jalt/index.html>. 

"Jobs"  section  at  <http://langue.hyper.chubu.ac.jp/jalt/ 
features/jobs.htmlx 

"Teaching  English  in  Japan.."  at  <http:// 

www.wizweb.com/~susan/mainpage.html>. 

"Quick  Guide  to  Teaching  in  Japan"  at  <http:// 
userwww.sfsu.edu/%7Elpoza/Guide.html>. 

"ESL  Job  Center  on  the  Web"  at  <http:// 

www.pacificnet.net/~sperling/jobcenter.html>. 

"Ohayo  Sensei"  at  <http://www.wco.com/~ohayo/>. 

NACSIS  (National  Center  for  Science  Information  Sys- 
tems) career  information  at  <http:// 
nacwww.nacsis.ac.jp>  in  Japanese  and  <http:// 
nacwww.nacsis.ac.jp/index-e.htm>  in  English. 

"Electronic  Job  Shop"  at  <http://www.go-ed.com/jobs/ 
iatefl>. 

"EFL  in  Asia"  at  <http://www.geocities.com/Tokyo/ 
Flats/7947/eflasia.htm>. 

Happy  hunting! 
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(TOkyo-tO)  English  Pear  Club  in  Inagi-shi  announces 
part-time  teaching  positions  for  1998.  Qualifications  & 
Requirements:  Qualified,  with  university  degree,  proper 
visa,  and  experience.  Duties:  Teaching  English  to  Japa- 
nese adults.  Salary  & Benefits:  2700/hour;  transporta- 
tion. Application  Materials:  Resume.  Deadline:  March 
31.  Contact:  Kumiko  Ichikawa,  5-10-4-312  Koyodai, 
Inagi-shi,  Tokyo-to  206-0803.  Tel/fax:  0423-78-9285. 


(Toyama-ken)  Harvesta  English  House  in  Toyama  City 
announces  a full-time  opening  for  a Director/Teacher. 
Qualifications  & Requirements:  Native  speaker  compe- 
tency, experience  teaching  children,  Japanese  language 
ability,  and  leadership  skills  are  preferred.  Piano  or  gui- 
tar ability  helpful.  Duties:  Teach  English  five  days  a 
week  (afternoons  & evenings)  in  a small  language  school 
for  children,  teacher  training,  curriculum  and  materials 
development,  and  special  events.  Salary  & Benefits: 
270,000/month  base  salary  plus  commission;  good  holi- 
day schedule.  Application  Materials:  Send  resume  and 
teaching  video  of  self  (if  possible).  Deadline:  March  1.  Con- 
tact: Sally  Newport,  Harvesta  1-1-15  Muromachi  Dori, 
Toyama  City  930.  Tel:  0764-22-1147.  Fax:  0764-22-1145. 
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TIT/Job  information  Center 
Policy  on  Discrimination 

We  oppose  discriminatory  language,  policies,  and  employment  practices  in 
accordance  with  Japanese  law.  International  law,  and  human  good  sense. 
Announcements  in  the  jic/Positions  column  should  not  contain  exclusions  or 
requirements  concerning  gender,  age,  race,  religion,  or  country  of  origin 
("native  speaker  competency,"  rather  than  "British"  or  "American"),  unless 
there  are  legal  requirements  or  other  compelling  reasons  for  such  discrimina- 
tion, in  which  case  those  reasons  should  be  clearly  explained  in  the  job  an- 
nouncement. The  editors  reserve  the  right  to  edit  ads  for  clarity,  and  to 
return  ads  for  rewriting  if  they  do  not  comply  with  this  policy. 

We  encourage  employers  in  all  areas  of  language  education  to  use  this 
free  service  in  order  to  reach  the  widest  group  of  qualified,  caring  profes- 
sionals. Nonpublic  personnel  searches  and/or  discriminatory  limitations 
reduce  the  number  of  qualified  applicants,  and  are  thus  counterproduc- 
tive to  locating  the  best  qualified  person  for  a position. 

Please  use  the  form  in  the  January  1,  1998,  issue  and  fax  it  to  Bettina 
Begole  at  086-474-4729,  so  that  it  is  received  before  the  15th  of  the  month, 
two  months  before  publication. 
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Membership  Information 

JALT  is  a professional  organization  dedicated  to  the  improvement  of  language  learning  and  teaching  in  Japan,  a vehicle  for  the 
exchange  of  new  ideas  and  techniques  and  a means  of  keeping  abreast  of  new  developments  in  a rapidly  changing  field.  JALT, 
formed  in  1976,  has  an  international  membership  of  over  4,000.  There  are  currently  38  JALT  chapters  throughout  Japan  (listed 
below).  It  is  the  Japan  affiliate  of  International  TESOL  (Teachers  of  English  to  Speakers  of  Other  Languages)  and  a branch  of 
IATEFL  (International  Association  of  Teachers  of  English  as  a Foreign  Language). 

Publications  — JALT  publishes  The  Language  Teacher , a monthly  magazine  of  articles  and  announcements  on  professional 
concerns;  the  semi-annual  /ALT  Journal,  JALT  Conference  Proceedings  (annual);  and  JALT  Applied  Materials  (a  monograph  series). 
Meetings  and  Conferences  — The  JALT  International  Conference  on  Language  Teaching/Leaming  attracts  some  2,000 
participants  annually.  The  program  consists  of  over  300  papers,  workshops,  colloquia  and  poster  sessions,  a publishers' 
exhibition  of  some  1,000m2,  an  employment  center,  and  social  events.  Local  chapter  meetings  are  held  on  a monthly  or  bi- 
monthly basis  in  each  JALT  chapter,  and  National  Special  Interest  Groups,  n-SIGs,  disseminate  information  on  areas  of  special 
interest.  JALT  also  sponsors  special  events,  such  as  conferences  on  Testing  and  other  themes. 

Chapters  — Akita,  Chiba,  Fukui,  Fukuoka  , Gunma,  Hamamatsu,  Himeji,  Hiroshima,  Hokkaido,  Ibaraki,  Kagawa,  Kagoshima, 
Kanazawa,  Kobe,  Kyoto,  Matsuyama,  Morioka,  Nagasaki,  Nagoya,  Nara,  Niigata,  Okayama,  Okinawa,  Omiya,  Osaka,  Sendai, 
Shizuoka,  Suwa,  Tochigi,  Tokushima,  Tokyo,  Toyohashi,  West  Tokyo,  Yamagata,  Yamaguchi,  Yokohama,  Kitakyushu,  Kochi 
(affiliate),  Miyazaki  (affiliate). 

N-SIGs  — Bilingualism;  College  and  University  Educators;  Computer  Assisted  Language  Learning;  Global  Issues  in  Language 
Education;  Japanese  as  a Second  Language;  Jr. /Sr.  High  School;  Learner  Development;  Materials  Writers;  Professionalism, 
Administration,  and  Leadership  in  Education;  Teacher  Education;  Teaching  Children;  and  Video,  jalt  members  can  join  as 
many  N-SIGs  as  they  wish  for  a fee  of  ¥1,500  per  N-SIG. 

Awards  for  Research  Grants  and  Development — Awarded  annually.  Applications  must  be  made  to  the  jalt  Research  Grants 
Committee  Chair  by  August  16.  Awards  are  announced  at  the  annual  conference. 

Membership  — Regular  Membership  (¥10,000)  includes  membership  in  the  nearest  chapter.  Student  Memberships  (¥5,000) 
are  available  to  full-time,  undergraduate  students  with  proper  identification.  Joint  Memberships  (¥17,000),  available  to  two 
individuals  sharing  the  same  mailing  address,  receive  only  one  copy  of  each  jalt  publication.  Group  Memberships  (¥6,500/ 
person)  are  available  to  five  or  more  people  employed  by  the  same  institution.  One  copy  of  each  publication  is  provided  for  every 
five  members  or  fraction  thereof.  Applications  may  be  made  at  any  JALT  meeting,  by  using  the  postal  money  transfer  form  (yubiti 
furikae)  found  in  every  issue  of  The  Language  Teacher , or  by  sending  an  International  Postal  Money  Order  (no  check  surcharge), 
a check  or  money  order  in  yen  (on  a Japanese  bank),  in  dollars  (on  a U.S.  bank),  or  in  pounds  (on  a U.K.  bank)  to  the  Central  Office. 
Joint  and  Group  Members  must  apply,  renew,  and  pay  membership  fees  together  with  the  other  members  of  their  group. 

Central  Office 

Urban  Edge  Building,  5th  Floor,  1-37-9  Taito,  Taito-ku,  Tokyo  110 
Tel.  03-3837-1630;  fax.  03-3837-1631 
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Writing 


Get  Ready  to  Write  / Ready  to  Write  / Ready  to  Write  More 


Beginner  - Intermediate  level. 

Presents  writing  skills  in  clear 
teachable  steps. 

From  sentence-  to  paragraph- 
to  essay-level. 


First  Steps  in  Academic  Writing  / Introduction  to  Academic  Writing  / 


Writing  Academic  English 


• Process-writing  approach. 

• Utilizes  high-interest  topics. 

• Helps  develop  sophisticated 
writing  style. 
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*Please  send  me  an  inspection  copy  of  


to  consider  for  class  adoptions. 


Name  : Mr/Ms School  Name  : 

Address  ; Home  □ School  □ 

Tel  : Home  □ School  □ No.  of  students  you  teach  : 

Title  in  use  : 
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Longman  Japan  K.K. 

1-13-19  Sekiguchi,  Bunkyo-ku,  Tokyo  112 
Tel:  03-3266-0404 
Fax:  03-3266-0326 


RIGHT 
ANGLE 

A Different  Look  at  Speaking  and  Writing 

A untciciiL  Spencer  D.  Weat 


Right  Angle  focuses  on  speaking  and  writing,  combining  the  two 
productive  skills  of  language  use.  This  combination  gives  learners  the 
opportunity  to  learn  English  in  a way  that  is  truly  useful  to  them. 


■ The  tasks  are 
designed  so  that  the 
learners  will  express 
information  that  is 
unique  to  themselves — 
not  just  recycle 


■ The  writing  section 
has  learners  write 
multiple  drafts  of  each 
assignment  making 
improvements  at  each 
step. 


■ Many  of  the  tasks  \ 

require  the  students  | 

to  work  in  groups  or  S 

to  interact  with  the  \ 

class  as  a whole.  f 

7 
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■ The  students  can 
assess  for  themselves 
what  they  have 
learned  in  the  review 
section  at  the  end  of 
each  unit. 


Please  send  a sample  copy  of  RIGHT  ANGLE.  I'd  like  to  consider  it  for  adoption. 

Name: School: 

Address:  Home  □ School  □ 

T 

TEL:  Home  □ School  □ 


£0 

MACMILLAN 
ERJCNGUAGEHOUSE 


Main  Office 

Hayakawa  Building,  5-14-7  Hakusan  Bunkyo-ku,  Tokyo  112 
Tel:  03-3943-6857  Fax:03-3943-6863 

Osaka  Office 

Minami-daiwa  Building  5-303, 3-6-25  Minamisemba  Chuo-ku,  Osaka-shi  542 
Tel:  06-245-9995  Fax:  06-245-9996 

WWW  http://www.i3web.ntti.co. jpj^jqpj^anLH  E-MAIL  mlh@po.infosphere.or.jp 
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m Longman  Essential 


□ >$r3SI§S3!S¥ll 


Put  your  ideas  into  words 


• The  world's  first  production  dictionary  for 
intermediate  learners. 

Longman  Language  Activator 

(750ii(7)+-7-K.  i.ihuii©^S4Wii8oooii) 

• Helps  students  find  the  appropriate  word  or 
expression. 


• Students  use  basic  words  or  concepts  to  access 
higher  level,  more  varied  vocabulary. 

y zth 


Paper  ¥3,200  Hard  cover  ¥4,200 
*The  prices  are  before  consumption  tax . 
Exclusively  distributed  by  Kirihara  Shoten 
$£r£7i  : 


* Please  send  me  information  on  Longman  Essential  Activator 


Name  : Mr/Ms School  Name  : 

Address : Home  □ School  □ 

Tel  : Home  □ School  □ No.  of  students  you  teach  : 

Title  in  use  : 


Volume  22,  Number  4,  April,  1998 


Introduction 


Features 

7 State  of  the  Art:  SLA  Theoryjand  Second  language  Syllabus  Design 


,y 

..,;r 


by  Peter  Robinson 


15  Making  the  Transition  from  Writin^§hor.t|E%ays  -\pJud^^Sj^chJPapers 


by  Steve  Cornwell  & Tonia  McKay 
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Using  Diaries  to  Develop  Language'Cfarning  Strategies^  fw  ft-  Jk  JBSlCgfe* 


\ 

Adult  Education:  Do  Trends  in  America! foreshadow  Trends  in  Japan*?* 


fry  Curtis  Kelly 

Using  Oral  Interviews  at  a Junior  College 
by  Ann  F.V.  Smith  & Wilma  Nederend 
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my  shore 

37  Buttoning  Down  Abstracts:  Button  Taxonomy 

by  Pamela  Lee 

38  Using  Chants  to  Help  Improve  Rhythm,  Intona- 
tion, and  Stress 

by  Charlotte  Means 

40  b<o 
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jolt  undercover 

43  Activity  Box:  A Resource  Book  for  Teachers  of 
Young  Students 

43  Discussions  A-Z  (Intermediate):  A Resource  Book 
of  Speaking  Activities 

44  m-power  your  Business  English 

44  Exploring  Academic  English:  A Workbook  for 
Student  Essay  Writing 

45  Recently  Received 


The  Language  Teacher  is  the  monthly  publica- 
tion of  the  Japan  Association  for  Language 
Teaching  ( Zenkoku  Gogaku  Kyoifcu  Gakkai). 
Formed  in  1976,  jalt  is  a nonprofit  profes- 
sional organization  of  language  teachers, 
dedicated  to  the  improvement  of  language 
learning  and  teaching  in  Japan,  jalt 's  pub- 
lications and  events  serve  as  vehicles  for  the 
exchange  of  new  ideas  and  techniques,  and  a 
means  of  keeping  abreast  of  new  develop- 
ments in  a rapidly  changing  field,  jalt  wel- 
comes members  of  any  nationality,  regardless 
of  the  language  taught. 

All  materials  in  this  publication  are  copy- 
Q L998  by  their  respective  authors. 
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deportments 

46  JALT  News 

48  JALT  98  Conference 

49  Bulletin  Board 

50  Of  National  SIGnificance 

51  Authors 

52  Chapter  Reports 
54  Chapter  Meetings 
57  Conference  Calendar 

59  Positions /Job  Information  Center 

47  Advertiser  Index 


Submissions 


The  editors  welcome  submissions  of  materi- 
als concerned  with  all  aspects  of  language 
teaching,  particularly  with  relevance  to  Ja- 
pan. All  English  language  copy  must  be 
typed,  double  spaced,  on  A4-sized  paper, 
with  three  centimetre  margins.  Manuscripts 
should  follow  the  American  Psychological 
Association  (apa)  style,  as  it  appears  in  The 
language  Teacher.  The  editors  reserve  the  right 
to  edit  all  copy  for  length,  style,  and  clarity, 
without  prior  notification  to  authors.  Dead- 
lines: as  indicated  below. 
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The  Language  Teacher  li,  American  Psychological 
Association  (apa)  69  X 9 4 JHCtfco  TV'  i to  0#ln 
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Teacher ©A  7 *SHBV k < tzZb 
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+©t\  mm.  mm&±.  r 

Feature  Articles 

English.  Well  written,  well-documented  ar- 
ticles of  up  to  3,000  words  in  English.  Pages 
should  be  numbered,  new  paragraphs  in- 
dented, word  count  noted,  and  sub-headings 
(bold-faced  or  italics)  used  throughout  for  the 
convenience  of  readers.  Three  copies  are  re- 
quired. The  author's  name,  affiliation,  and 
contact  details  should  appear  on  only  one  of 
the  copies.  An  abstract  of  up  to  150  words, 
biographical  information  of  up  to  100  words, 
and  any  photographs,  tables,  or  drawings 
should  appear  on  separate  sheets  of  paper. 
Send  all  three  copies  to  Laura  MacGregor. 

0*»£-Cto  400^l£®«ffl^20tS:Hrto 
3£$SBU  *®Ti:CT«Stfe,  StfrlT£1N-'C 
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Opinion  & Perspectives.  Pieces  of  up  to  1,500 
words  must  be  informed,  and  of  current  con- 
cern to  professionals  in  the  language  teaching 
field.  Send  submissions  to  Laura  MacGregor. 

m*>*  4 WK  %% 

*i*EAU 

li, 

ffCto 

Interviews.  If  you  are  interested  in  interview- 
ing a well  known  professional  in  the  field, 
please  consult  the  editor  first. 
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k S A*«i:  0 *Mftf 

Readers'  Views.  Responses  to  articles,  or  other 
items  in  TXT  are  invited.  Submissions  of  up  to 
500  words  should  be  sent  to  the  editor  by  the 

o 
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19th  of  the  month,  3 months  prior  to  publica- 
tion, to  allow  time  to  request  a response  to 
appear  in  the  same  issue,  if  appropriate,  tit 
will  not  publish  anonymous  correspondence 
unless  there  is  a compelling  reason  to  do  so, 
and  then  only  if  the  correspondent  is  known  by 
the  editor. 

The  Language  Teacher 

km^</z^ 0 asiiijooo^art,  m* 
r*si:  * b^o&unm  # n geo  19  0 1: 0 
%mvt 0 «***&R*«wL*:**ii,  mm 
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rntmuto 

Conference  Reports.  If  you  will  be  attending 
an  international  or  regional  conference  and  are 
able  to  write  a report  of  up  to  1,500  words, 
please  contact  the  editor. 

mmnK  wm-t  b &mt 

S«*Wur«K<rt!Si'. 

Departments 

My  Share.  We  invite  up  to  1,000  words  on  a 
successful  teaching  technique  or  lesson  plan 
you  have  used.  Readers  should  be  able  to  rep- 
licate your  technique  or  lesson  plan.  Send  sub- 
missions to  the  "My  Share"  editor. 

r<  7©*g**«3 
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J ALT  Undercover.  We  invite  reviews  of  books 
and  other  educational  materials.  We  do  not  pub- 
lish unsolicited  reviews.  Contact  the  Publishers 
Review  Copies  Liaison  for  submission  guide- 
lines, and  the  Book  Reviews  editor  for  permis- 
sion to  review  unlisted  materials. 
mvt o JMELT, 

®<ZlKtk* TV'ito  Pub- 
lishers Review  Copies  Liaison  £ < fz  $ V'e  $ 

tz , The  Language  Teacher  (:&}$£  T b C 
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UnderCovcrS^i:^^t'^t)^<  «$V»0 

J ALT  News.  All  news  pertaining  to  official  JALT 
organizational  activities  should  be  sent  to  the 
jalt  News  editors.  Deadline:  19th  of  the  month, 
2 months  prior  to  publication. 

JALT  1:  X£  fig  L& 

li,  JALT  News «*#CC38K<  IKltt,  % 

1569190 u jalt 

ue*smm%vto 

Of  National  SlGnificance.  jALT-recognised  Na- 
tional Special  Interest  Groups  may  submit  a 
monthly  report  to  the  Of  National  SlGnificance 
editor.  Deadline:  15th  of  the  month,  2 months 
prior  to  publication. 

jalt  60  National  Special  Interest  Group  T\  tiff] 

N-sicsis»nr$i£< 

tz$^o  mu. 

n nil  69 15  0 1:  N-sics  mm%  Vto 

Chapter  Reports.  Each  Chapter  may  submit  a 
monthly  report  of  up  to  400  words  which  should 
(a)  identify  the  chapter,  (b)  have  a title — usually 
the  presentation  title,  (c)  have  a by-line  with  the 
presenter's  name,  (d)  include  the  month  in  which 
the  presentation  was  given,  (e)  conclude  with  the 

202 


reporter's  name.  For  specific  guidelines  contact 
the  Chapter  Reports  editor.  Deadline:  19th  of  the 
month,  2 months  prior  to  publication. 

wMM'vofitotitzt' 
tffrfrZ>mk$bT<tz^'c  ttz.  (e)»U«S 

m%&km$<tz$\<\  mu. 

b n 02 ii  n 19 0 H Chapter  Reports  ffi & 
tM^to  0^l5«^liChapterReports0^fgM^ 

maw 

Chapter  Meetings.  Chapters  must  follow  the 
precise  format  used  in  every  issue  of  tlt  (i.e., 
topic,  speaker,  date,  time,  place,  fee,  and  other 
information  in  order,  followed  by  a brief,  ob- 
jective description  of  the  event).  Maps  of  new 
locations  can  be  printed  upon  consultation 
with  the  column  editor.  Meetings  that  are 
scheduled  for  the  first  week  of  the  month 
should  be  published  in  the  previous  month's 
issue.  Announcements,  or  requests  for  guide- 
lines, should  be  sent  to  the  Chapter  Meetings 
editor.  Deadline:  19th  of  the  month,  2 months 
prior  to  publication. 
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li.  Chapter  Announcements  U 
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UKKb  fjOftftH  mil  19  01:  Chapter  An- 

noimcements 

Bulletin  Board.  Calls  for  papers,  participation 
in /announcements  of  conferences,  colloquia, 
seminars,  or  research  projects  may  be  posted 
in  this  column.  E-mail  or  fax  your  announce- 
ments of  up  to  150  words  to  the  Bulletin  Board 
editor.  Deadline:  19th  of  the  month,  2 months 
prior  to  publication, 
j ALT  Wftco  BUfct:  J;  4 fig 

jalt,  hb^u^ummmubmtu  &*©s 
Mmwmiito  jALT«il©HI#i:j:*«Ltt© 
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CO  1901:  Bulletin  Board  IMT to  ^cof^.  Con- 
ference Calendar  ISC,  C l 

UV&ito  ^jgco^li,  ConferenceCalendarlS^^- 

JlC/Positions.  TLT  encourages  all  prospective 
employers  to  use  this  free  service  to  locate  the 
most  qualified  language  teachers  in  Japan. 
Contact  the  Job  Information  Center  editor  for 
an  announcement  form.  Deadline  for  submit- 
ting forms:  15th  of  the  month  two  months 
prior  to  publication.  Publication  does  not  indi- 
cate endorsement  of  the  institution  by  JALT.  It 
is  the  position  of  the  JALT  Executive  Btoard  that 
no  positions-wanted  announcements  will  be 
printed, 
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Editor  — Steve  McGuire 

A102,  5-112-2  Nakahira,  Tempaku-ku,  Nagoya  468-0014;  tel/ fax:  052-805-6077  (h);  e-mail:  spm@gol.com 
Japanese-Language  Editor  — 3XJII  £££  ( Kinugawa  Takao ) 

x 305-8577  O < 1-1-1  >9~;  tel /fax:  0298-53-7477^);  e-mail:  kinugawa@intersc.tsukuba.ac.jp 

Associate  Editor  — Laura  MacGregor 

1-35-803  Kotoni  1-jo  6-chome,  Nishi-ku,  Sapporo  063-0811;  tel/ fax:  011-614-5753;  e-mail:  laura@siu.ac.jp 
Japanese-Language  Associate  Editor  — /hff  (Ono  Masaki) 

T305-8577  O < {£‘rti5£:E£  1-1-1  >9-; tel:  0298-53-7477;  e-mail:  BXC02142@niftyserve.0r.jp 

Assistant  Editors  — Paul  Lewis  & Patricia  Thornton 

Paul  Lewis:  602  New  Urban  Issha,  2-34  Issha,  Meito-ku,  Nagoya  463-0093;  tel/ fax:  052-709-1307  (h); 

e-mail:  pndl@gol.com;  Patricia  Thornton:  Kinjo  Gakuin  University,  Shokuin  Jutaku,  2-1723  Omori,  Moriyama-ku, 

Nagoya  463-0021;  052-798-0180  (w),  fax:  052-798 -4465  (w);  e-mail:  thomton@kinjo-u.ac.jp 
TXT  Online  Editor  — Bob  Gettings 

Hokusei  Gakuen  Women's  Junior  College,  Minami-4  Nishi-17,  Chuo-ku,  Sapporo,  Hokkaido  064-0804;  tel:  011-613-2488  (h); 
011-561-7156  (w);  fax:  011-513-7505  (w);  e-mail:  gettings@sco.bekkoame.or.jp 


Column  Editors 

My  Share  — David  Kluge  & Oishi  Harumi 

David  Kluge:  Kinjo  Gakuin  Daigaku,  #2  Nankoryo,  2-1723  Omori,  Moriyama-ku,  Nagoya  463-0021 
fax:  052-799-2089;  e-mail:  kluge@kinjo-u.ac.jp 
Book  Reviews  — Duane  Kindt  & Oda  Masaki 

Duane  Kindt:  276-2  Kogaisu,  Kuwana-shi,  Mie-ken  511-0841;  tel/ fax:  0594-25-3882;  e-mail:  dukindt@gol.com 
Publishers'  Review  Copies  Liaison  — Angela  Ota 

West  Park  Communication  Services,  Funakoshi  957-6,  Gosen-shi,  Niigata-ken  959-1805;  tel/fax:  0250-41-1104; 
e-mail:  westparkham@msn.com 
N-SIG  Reports  — Jim  Swan  & Hamada  Morio 

Jim  Swan:  Aoyama  8-122,  Nara  630-8101;  tel/fax:  0742-26-3498  (h),  0742-41-9576  (w);  e-mail:  swan@daibutsu.nara-u.ac.jp 
Chapter  Reports  — Diane  Pelyk  & Shiotsu  Toshihiko 

Diane  Pelyk:  Fukumaru  Bldg.  10B,  4-2-30  Masaki  Naka-ku,  Nagoya  460-0024;  tel/fax:  052-671-8232 
e-mail:  shiotsu@po.teleway.or.jp;  English  e-mail:  dmp@gol.com 
Chapter  Announcements  — Malcolm  Swanson  & Tom  Memer 

Malcolm  Swanson:  2-19-28  Maigaoka,  Kokura  Minami-ku,  Kitakyushu  802-0823;  Id/ fax:  093-962-8430  (h); 
e-mail:  malcolm@seafolk.ne.jp 
JALT  News  — Thom  Simmons  & Takeuchi  Tomomi 

Thom  Simmons:  #303  Tanaka  Bldg.,  2-28-10  Morigaoka,  Isogo-ku,  Yokohama  235-0024;  tel/fax:  045-845-8242; 
e-mail:  malang@gol.com 

Bulletin  Board  — Laura  MacGregor  & Kinugawa  Takao  (See  Associate  Editor  and  Japanese-Language  Editor) 

Conference  Calendar — Randy  Davis  & Kakutani  Tomoko 

Randy  Davis:  Nagoya  City  University,  1 Yamanohata,  Mizuho-cho,  Mizuho-ku,  Nagoya  467-0802;  tel:  052-872-5815  (w); 
fax:  052-872-1531  (w);  e-mail:  rsdavis@gol.com 
Job  Information  Center/Positions  — Bettina  Begole  & Kotori  Chiaki 
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Introduction 

Traditionally,  The  Language  Teacher  editors  write  a farewell  message  in  the  last  available  is- 
sue during  their  tenure,  and  since  May  is  a special  issue  on  gender,  April  is  mine.  Unfor- 
tunately, there  isn't  enough  space  for  me  to  individually  acknowledge  all  those  who  have 
volunteered  their  time  and  effort  over  my  year  as  editor,  but  there  are  a few  I'd  like  to  single 
out.  First,  I'd  like  to  thank  David  Kluge  for  all  his  help  and  support  this  past  year.  I always 
walked  away  from  long  telephone  calls  with  David  with  new  ideas  for  authors  or  articles  and 
new  solutions  to  problems.  Thanks  also  to  Eguchi  Eiko  and  Kinugawa  Takao  for  their  hard 
work  as  Japanese  editors.  Thanks  too  to  Tricia  Thornton  and  Craig  Sower  whose  input,  insight, 
and  effort  beyond  the  call  of  duty  helped  me  immensely.  Special  mention  also  goes  to  Robyn 
Najar,  Paul  Lewis,  and  all  the  column  editors,  proofreaders,  and  others  who  make  editing  TLT 
even  remotely  possible.  Finally,  thanks  to  Laura  MacGregor,  who  in  her  few  months  as  associate 
editor  has  shown  that  she's  going  to  be  an  excellent  editor. 

In  this  month's  issue,  Peter  Robinson,  who  wrote  the  first  article  in  the  "State  of  the  Art  of 
Second  Language  Acquisition"  series  (June  1997),  takes  a look  at  what  SLA  has  to  say  that  teach- 
ers can  readily  use  in  the  classroom.  This  article,  like  other  SLA  articles  in  the  series,  is  a bit 
longer  than  TLT  articles  usually  are,  but  I have  again  taken  the  liberty  of  providing  more  space 
for  what  I think  is  a very  relevant  issue.  The  other  articles  this  month  include  two  which  look  at 
writing:  Steve  Cornwell  and  Tonia  McKay  discuss  ways  to  help  students  make  the  difficult 
transition  from  writing  short  essays  to  writing  longer  research  papers,  and  Karen  Fedderholdt 
describes  a course  in  which  her  students  wrote  diaries  about  their  experiences  in  learning  to  use 
language  learning  strategies.  Finally,  Curtis  Kelly  uses  a look  at  the  history  of  higher  education 
in  the  United  States  to  peer  into  the  future  of  education  in  Japan,  and  Ann  Smith  and  Wilma 
Nederend  look  at  using  interviews  to  teach  oral  English. 
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Peter  Robinson 

Aoyama  Gakuin  University 


My  aim  in  this  brief  overview  of  second  lan- 
guage acquisition  (SLA)  theory  and  syllabus 
design  is  to  compare  four  recent  proposals  for 
criteria  for  grading  and  sequencing  the  units  of  second 
language  classroom  activity.  These  are  proposals  for 
structural,  lexical,  skills,  and  task-based  syllabuses.  All 
four  proposals  show  continuity  with,  and  development 
from,  similar  earlier  approaches.  First,  Ellis  (1993, 1994, 
1997)  argues  for  a role  for  the  structural  syllabus,  along- 
side a meaning-based  syllabus.  This  grammatical  ap- 
proach to  syllabus  design  has  a long  history  in  second 
language  pedagogy  (see  Mackey,  1965;  Richards  & 
Rodgers,  1986)  and  is  clearly  the  basis  of  many  currently 
popular  English  courses,  such  as  New  Horizon  (Asano, 
Shimomura  & Makino,  1997),  and  language  programs 
throughout  Japan  and  elsewhere.  Second,  Willis  (1990) 
describes  a lexical  approach  to  syllabus  design,  inspired 
largely  by  the  work  of  the  Birmingham  corpus  analysis 
project  (see  Sinclair,  1987, 1991;  Sinclair  & Renouf,  1988). 
This  approach  can  be  seen  as  a development  of  earlier 
work  on  lexical  grading  by  Palmer  (1917),  Thorndike 
(1921),  West  (1953, 1960)  and  Willis  (1990,  p.  vi).  For  a 
discussion  of  the  history  of  vocabulary  control  see  Na- 
tion (1990).  Third,  Johnson  (1996)  proposes  a skills  sylla- 
bus building  on  his  own  earlier  proposals  for 
communicative  syllabus  design  and  those  of  others 
(Johnson,  1982;  Munby,  1978;  Wilkins,  1976:  Yalden, 

1983)  within  an  expanded  theoretical  framework.  Fi- 
nally, the  recent  proposals  for  task-based  syllabus  design 
of  Long  (Long,  1985, 1997,  in  press;  Long  & Crookes, 
1992),  and  Skehan  (1996a,  1996b,  1998),  while  differing  in 
scope  and  details,  both  develop  themes  apparent  in  ear- 
lier work  by  Brown  (Brown,  Anderson,  Shillcock  & Yule, 
1984),  Carroll  (1980),  and  Prabhu  (1987)  amongst  others. 

While  these  four  approaches  to  syllabus  design  show 
evidence  of  theory  and  research-driven  evolution  from 
earlier  proposals,  there  is  also  more  convergence  be- 
tween them  than  the  different  labels  might  seem  to  im- 
ply. These  are  both  reasons — theoretical  development 
and  an  emerging  consensus — for  optimism  about  the 
progress  that  is  being  made  in  language  pedagogy. 


Though  they  vary  in  the  extent  to  which  they  draw  their 
motivation  from  SLA  research  findings,  all  four  propos- 
als stress  the  pedagogic  importance  of  tasks,  whether 
these  are  the  sole  units  of  analysis  for  syllabus  design,  as 
in  Long  (1985,  1997,  in  press;  Long  & Crookes,  1992, 
1993),  or  used  as  vehicles  for  delivering  a sequence  of 
other  units,  as  in  Ellis  (1993, 1997),  Johnson  (1996),  and 
Willis  (1990).  My  further  aim,  then,  is  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  uses  of  the  term  task  and  the  role  of  task  as  an 
organising  principle  in  syllabus  design  in  these  propos- 
als and  to  make  connections  between  each  proposal  and 
recent  SLA  research  and  theory. 

Units  and  Sequence:  Options  in  Syllabus  Design 

Syllabus  design  is  based  essentially  on  a decision  about 
the  'units'  of  classroom  activity,  and  the  'sequence'  in 
which  they  are  to  be  performed.  There  are  options  in  the 
units  to  be  adopted  (see  Long  & Crookes,  1993;  Long  & 
Robinson,  1998;  Nunan,  1988;  White,  1988,  for  further 
discussion).  Units  can  be  based  on  an  analysis  of  the 
language  to  be  learned,  in  terms  of  grammatical  struc- 
tures, as  in  Ellis  (1993, 1997),  or  of  lexical  items  and  col- 
locations, as  in  Willis  (1990).  Units  may  also  be  based  on 
an  analysis  of  the  components  of  skilled  behaviour  in  the 
second  language,  for  example  the  reading  microskills 
described  by  Richards  (1990)  and  Brown  (1995),  or  the 
communicative  skills  forming  part  of  Munby's  (1978) 
communicative  needs  profiler,  and  Johnson's  (1996) 
recent  work.  Units  may  also  be  holistic  performative  acts, 
such  as  serving  meals  on  an  airplane  (Long,  1985,  in 
press)  or  finding  a journal  article  in  a library  using  li- 
brary technology  (Robinson  & Ross,  1996).  They  may  be 
either  generic,  or  based  on  needs  analyses  of  specific 
groups  of  learners. 

Along  with  choices  in  the  units  to  be  adopted,  there 
are  choices  in  the  'sequence'  in  which  they  can  be  pre- 
sented. A syllabus  can  consist  of  a prospective  and  fixed 
decision  about  what  to  teach,  and  in  what  order,  as  in 
Long  (1985, 1997,  in  press).  In  this  case  the  syllabus  will 
be  a definition  of  the  contents  of  classroom  activity.  A 
sequencing  decision  can  also  be  made  on-line,  during 
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classroom  activity  as  in  Breen's  'process'  syllabus  (Breen, 
1984:  Clarke,  1991;  Littlejohn,  1983).  In  this  case  the  initial 
syllabus  will  only  guide,  but  not  constrain  the  classroom 
activities.  Finally,  Candlin  has  proposed  that  a syllabus 
can  be  retrospective t in  which  case  no  syllabus  will  emerge 
until  after  the  course  of  instruction.  In  this  case  the  sylla- 
bus functions  only  as  a record  of  what  was  done,  impos- 
ing no  controlling  constraint  on  the  classroom 
negotiation  of  content  (Candlin,  1984;  Clarke,  1991). 

None  of  the  four  proposals  under  review  adopts  retro- 
spective sequencing,  though  the  extent  to  which  they 
differ  with  regard  to  prospective  versus  on-line  decision 
making  about  sequencing  will  be  discussed. 

The  Role  of  the  Learner  in  Approaches  to  Syllabus 
Design 

Another  useful  distinction  in  conceptualising  options  in 
syllabus  design  was  made  initially  by  Wilkins  (1976)  and 
refers  to  the  learner's  role  in  assimilating  the  content 
provided  during  group  instruction  and  applying  it  indi- 
vidually to  real  world  language  performance  and 
interlanguage  development  (also  see  Long  & Crookes, 
1992;  Nunan,  1988,  White,  1988:  White  & Robinson, 

1995).  Synthetic  syllabuses  involve  a focus  on  specific 
elements  of  the  language  system,  often  serially  and  in  a 
linear  sequence,  such  as  grammatical  structures,  or  lan- 
guage functions.  The  easiest,  most  leamable,  most  fre- 
quent, or  most  communicatively  important  (sequencing 
decisions  can  be  based  on  each  of  these  ultimately  non- 
complementary criteria,  and  on  others)  are  presented 
before  their  harder,  later  learned,  less  frequent,  and  more 
communicatively  redundant  counterparts.  These  sylla- 
buses assume  the  learner  will  be  able  to  put  together,  or 
synthesize  in  real  world  performance,  the  parts  of  the 
language  system  they  have  been  exposed  to  separately. 

In  contrast,  analytic  syllabuses  do  not  divide  up  the 
language  to  be  presented  in  classrooms,  but  involve  ho- 
listic use  of  language  to  perform  communicative  activi- 
ties. The  learner's  role  in  these  syllabuses  is  to  analyse  or 
attend  to  aspects  of  language  use  and  structure  as  the 
communicative  activities  require  them  to,  in  line  with:  a) 
their  developing  interlanguage  systems ; b)  preferred  learn- 
ing style  and  aptitude  profile;  and  c)  to  the  extent  that  they 
are  motivated  to  develop  to  an  accuracy  level  which  may 
not  be  required  by  the  communicative  demands  of  the 
task.  For  these  reasons  analytic  approaches  to  syllabus 
design  have  been  argued  to  be  more  sensitive  to  SLA 
processes  and  learner  variables  than  their  synthetic  coun- 
terparts (Long  & Crookes,  1993;  Long  & Robinson,  1998; 
Nunan,  1988;  White,  1988;  White  & Robinson,  1995).The 
extent  to  which  the  four  proposals  for  syllabus  design 
under  review  imply  these  roles  for  the  language  learner 
is  also  discussed  below. 

SLA  Theory  and  Approaches  to  Syllabus  Design 

How  does  SLA  theory  inform  recent  proposals  for  struc- 
tural, lexical,  skills,  and  task-based  syllabus  design?  The 
rationales  for  each  proposal  are  described  below. 
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1.  Ellis'  structural  syllabus 

Ellis  (1993, 1994, 1997)  draws  extensively  on  SLA  re- 
search and  theory  to  motivate  his  arguments  for  a role 
for  a structural  syllabus.  Ellis'  argument  rests  on  two 
distinctions:  between  explicit  conscious  knowledge,  and 
implicit  tacit  knowledge  (see  deGraaff,  1997;  Robinson, 
1993, 1994, 1996b,  1997a;  Schmidt,  1995);  and  between 
declarative  knowledge  of  facts,  and  procedural  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  do  things  (see  Anderson,  1983, 1992; 
DeKeyser,  1996, 1997, 1998).  He  argues  that  explicit,  de- 
clarative knowledge  of  L2  grammar  can  influence  the 
development  of  implicit  declarative  knowledge,  and 
that,  through  communicative  activity,  implicit  declara- 
tive knowledge  can  be  proceduralised  and  used  in  spon- 
taneous skilled  performance.  This  is  a 'weak  interface' 
model,  which  allows  explicit  knowledge,  under  some 
conditions,  to  influence  the  development  of  tacit  repre- 
sentations or  competence.  The  main  condition  is  that  the 
learner  must  be  developmental^  ready  to  incorporate 
the  explicit  grammar  instruction  into  their 
interlanguage.  Ellis  cites  research  by  himself  (1989), 
Pienemann  (1989),  and  others  showing  that  learners  pass 
through  stages  of  development  in  the  acquisition  of, 
amongst  other  things,  word  order  rules,  question  forms, 
and  negation.  Unless  grammatical  instruction  is  timed  to 
the  learner's  point  of  development  it  will  not  influence 
the  developing  implicit  knowledge  base.  Since  stages  of 
development  are  learner  internal  and  hidden  from  the 
teacher,  timing  is  difficult  to  manage.  However,  Ellis 
argues  explicit  grammatical  knowledge  serves  a number 
of  other  functions:  it  can  be  used  to  monitor  production; 
it  can  help  learners  notice  features  in  the  input;  and  it 
can  help  learners  compare  their  own  production  with  a 
target  model,  and  in  some  cases  notice  the  gap  between 
them.  Knowing  about  grammar,  Ellis  argues,  is  therefore 
useful.  Tasks  promote  consciousness-raising,  and  notic- 
ing of  target  grammar  rules.  Tasks  are  therefore 
pedagogic  devices  for  teaching  units  of  grammar  (ex- 
amples are  described  in  Ellis  & Noboyushi,  1993;  Fotos 
& Ellis,  1991),  and  are  used  to  implement  a prospective 
synthetic  structural  syllabus. 

2.  Willis'  lexical  syllabus 

Drawing  on  a different  type  of  empirical  evidence — 
large  scale  corpora  of  spoken  and  written  language 
use — Willis  also  argues  for  a synthetic  syllabus,  where 
word  and  collocation  are  the  units  of  analysis.  Willis 
nowhere  draws  on  SLA  research  to  the  extent  Ellis  does 
to  motivate  his  proposal,  but  does  conclude  that  SLA 
research  findings  show  "input  does  not  equal  intake" 
and  that  "the  assumption  that  language  can  be  broken 
down  into  a series  of  patterns  which  can  then  be  pre- 
sented to  learners  and  assimilated  by  them  in  a predict- 
able sequence"  is  wrong  (Willis,  1990,  p.  iii).  Arguing 
against  "a  methodology  which  presents  learners  with  a 
series  of  patterns"  in  a presentation,  practice,  production 
sequence  Willis  proposes  taking  "meaningful  exposure 
as  a starting  point"  (Willis,  1990,  p.  iv).  Exposure  should 
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be  organised  in  three  ways:  a)  language  is  graded  in  diffi- 
culty; b)  language  exemplifying  the  commonest  patterns 
is  selected;  and  c)  the  language  syllabus  is  itemised  to 
highlight  important  features.  Exposure  is  thus  tightly 
controlled.  Rather  than  linguistically  grading  the  content 
of  the  syllabus  Willis  argues  for  lexically  grading  it  using 
corpora  of  language  use  to  identify  word  frequency  at 
the  700  word,  the  1,500  word,  and  the  2,500  word  levels. 
Words  in  the  corpora  are  itemised  as  collocations  exem- 
plifying each  word's  typical  patterns  of  use.  In  effect, 
though,  lexical  grading  leads  to  linguistic  grading,  since 
as  Willis  notes,  by  identifying  the  commonest  words, 
"inevitably  it  focuses  on  the  commonest  patterns 
too... the  lexical  syllabus  not  only  subsumes  a structural 
syllabus,  it  also  indicates  how  the  structures  which  make 
up  the  syllabus  should  be  identified"  (1990,  p.  vi).  In  the 
lexical  syllabus  these  three  corpora  are  the  bases  of  expo- 
sure at  three  levels  of  learner  development.  Willis  claims 
that  exposure  is  not  sequenced  or  controlled  within  these 
levels,  and  the  lexical  syllabus  "does  not  dictate  what 
will  be  learned  and  in  what  order,"  rather  "it  offers  the 
learner  experience  of  a tiny  but  balanced  corpus  from 
which  it  is  possible  to  make  generalisations  about  the 
language  as  a whole"  (Willis,  1990,  p.  vii).  In  other 
words,  the  learner  corpus  which  forms  the  basis  of  expo- 
sure at  each  level  is  carefully  itemised,  but  these  items 
are  not  presented  individually  and  serially. 

So  is  there,  then,  a lexical  syllabus,  apart  from  the 
superordinate  distinction  between  level  1,  2,  and  3 cor- 
pora? Willis  describes  the  development  of  the  COBUILD 
Course  (an  exemplar  of  the  lexical  syllabus)  as  a process 
of  first  intuitively  deciding  on  interesting  topics,  then 
developing  tasks  and  choosing  texts  to  complement 

them,  and  then  highlighting  lexical  items  within,  e.g.,  the 
first  700  word  level,  as  they  occurred  in  the  texts.  This 
series  of  highlighted  items  is  the  syllabus,  but  sequenced 
according  to  no  criteria  that  are  discussed,  apart  from 
teacher  intuition  (see  D.  Willis,  1990,  pp.  74-90).  The 
methodology  accompanying  the  syllabus  (described  in 
D.  Willis,  1990;  and  in  detail  by  J.  Willis,  1996a,  1996b) 
involves  a pre-task  introduction  to  a topic,  and  exposure 
to  texts;  a task  cycle  where  a task  is  planned,  drafted  and 
rehearsed;  and  a final  language  focus  where  learners  con- 
sciously focus  on  forms  used  during  the  task.  Course 
planning  and  content,  hence  the  syllabus,  is  thus  largely 
determined  by  the  choices  of  texts  and  tasks — topics 
about  which  the  lexical  syllabus  says  nothing.  This  is, 

then,  a language-focussed  synthetic  syllabus,  but  with 
some  control  given  to  the  learner  about  which  forms  to 
attend  to  and  focus  on,  since  the  itemised  corpora  at  each 
level  function  as  a guide,  rather  than  as  a prospective 
plan,  allowing  more  on-line  negotiation  of  content  than 
Ellis  allows.  Surprisingly,  given  Willis'  invocation  of 
SLA  research  findings  to  support  his  approach,  no  ac- 
count is  taken  of  research  into  leamability  and  learning 
processes  (a  literature  Ellis  draws  on)  in  selecting  the 
collocations  presented  in  corpora  at  each  level  of  expo- 
sure, though  these  inevitably  contain  word  order  combi- 
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nations,  as  well  as  tense  and  aspectual  distinctions 
which  are  developmentally  scheduled  (for  the  SLA  of 
tense/aspect  see  Anderson  & Shirai,  1996;  for  the  SLA  of 
English  collocations  see  Gitsaki,  1996). 

3.  Johnson's  skill  syllabus 

Drawing  on  the  work  of  Anderson  (1983, 1992)  and  the 
declarative,  procedural  distinction  referred  to  by  Ellis 
(1997),  Johnson  argues  that  SLA  and  general  skill 
learning  draw  on  the  same  general  cognitive  mecha- 
nisms. Traditionally,  skill  acquisition  has  been  viewed 
as  a speed-up  in  the  use  of  initially  attention-demand- 
ing declarative  knowledge.  With  practice,  attentional 
demands  diminish  and  declarative  knowledge  is 
proceduralised.  Johnson  argues  that  many  aspects  of 
second  language  learning  can  be  viewed  as  the  reverse 
process,  from  initially  fast,  unattended  and  unanalysed 
use,  drawing  on  procedural  knowledge  alone,  to  de- 
clarative knowledge.  This  occurs  when  formulaic  lan- 
guage is  used  fluently  at  first,  without  any  knowledge 
of  its  internal  structure.  As  this  becomes  attended  to 
and  analysed,  declarative  knowledge  emerges.  De- 
clarative knowledge  is  valuable  because  it  allows 
greater  generalizability  of  language  use,  and  is  not 
context  dependent,  in  contrast  to  procedural  knowl- 
edge. Johnson  concludes  that  his  proposals  support  a 
skills  syllabus,  similar  to,  but  going  beyond  the  earlier 
attempts  of  Munby  (1978)  and  Wilkins  (1976)  to  specify 
the  units  of  communicative  syllabus  design. 

In  essence,  Johnson  proposes  a four-tier  model  of  syl- 
labus design.  Occupying  the  first  tier  are  what  Johnson, 
following  Munby,  calls  language  specific  skills,  such  as 
"identifying  the  present  perfect,"  or  correctly  contrasting 
/{/  and  /i:/:  "In  our  attempts  to  break  language 
behaviour  down  into  subsldlls,  the  general  areas  of  pho- 
netics/phonology and  syntax  would,  then,  follow  tradi- 
tional lines  and  would  not  pose  any  new  difficulties  for 
syllabus  designers"  (1996,  p.164).  But  the  old  difficulties 
are  surely  difficulties  enough.  Are  separate  subskills  to 
be  identified  for  each  phonetic  contrast,  for  example? 
And  how  does  'learning  difficulty'  affect  decisions  about 
selecting  and  sequencing  subskills?  Another  tier  would 
contain  semantic  categories,  such  as  notions  and  func- 
tions, "but  only  those  about  which  pedagogically  acces- 
sible generalizations  can  be  made"  (Johnson,  1996, 
p.165),  that  is,  notions  and  functions  which  can  be  gener- 
alized to  many  contexts.  An  example  given  is  inviting 
versus  being  polite.  Johnson  claims  inviting  need  not  be 
taught,  and  so  need  not  be  part  of  the  syllabus,  since  it  is 
largely  phrasal  and  situation  specific,  whereas  in  being 
polite  "useful  generalizations... can  be  made  about  such 
things  as  Tjemg  circumspect  and  indirect  in  approach'" 
(Johnson,  1996,  pp.  165-166).  A third  tier  would  involve 
skills  often  referred  to  in  'process'  approaches  to  teach- 
ing writing  skills,  such  as  generating  new  ideas,  drafting 
essays,  structuring  and  evaluating  them.  It  seems  then 
that  skill  is  being  used  as  a term  to  cover  three  different 
types  of  unit:  language  item,  semantic  category,  and 
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writing  strategy.  This  is  because  Johnson  is  concerned 
with  the  transition  from  knowledge  state — procedural  to 
declarative  and  vice  versa — that  learning  all  these  units 
has  in  common.  The  fourth  and  final  tier  of  Johnson's 
skills  syllabus  concerns  processing  demands;  the  level  of 
complexity  of  the  classroom  task  should  also  be  sped’ 
fied  and  enter  into  sequencing  decisions.  In  summary, 
Johnson  also  favors  a synthetic  syllabus,  prospectively 
organized,  based  on  subskills  at  a number  of  levels:  lin- 
guistic, semantic  and  pragmatic,  and  strategic.  The 
daunting  job  for  the  syllabus  designer  is  to  inventory  the 
subskills  at  each  of  these  levels  (as  Munby  1978  at- 
tempted to  do)  then  sequence  them,  and  weave  them 
together  in  a principled  way. 

4.  The  task-based  syllabus 

In  many  discussions  of  tasks,  and  examples  of  what 
claim  to  be  task-based  materials,  tasks  are  used  to  force 
attention  to,  or  to  practice  a particular  structure,  func- 
tion or  subskill.  Skehan  (in  press)  refers  to  these  as 
'structure-trapping'  tasks.  These  include  the  tasks  ad- 
vocated by  Ellis  (1997),  and  Loschky  and  Bley-Vroman 
(1993),  where  the  use  of  tasks  to  direct  attention  to 
grammatical  form  is  theoretically  motivated  and  an 
explicit  part  of  the  rationale  for  their  use,  as  well  as 
those  in  commercially  available  task-based  courses, 
such  as  Richards,  Gorden  and  Harper  (1995),  and 
Nunan  (1996).  In  these  latter  cases,  what  were  typically 
called  exercises  or  activities  in  older  coursebooks  are 
now  called  tasks,  but  there  is  no  difference  between 
them.  The  organising  principle  of  these  coursebooks, 
apparent  from  the  syllabus  descriptions  at  the  front, 
are  grammatical  structures,  listening  microskills,  func- 
tions, topics,  and  often  more.  In  contrast  to  structure- 
trapping tasks,  and  in  contrast  to  coursebooks  using 
task  as  a synonym  for  language  exercise,  Skehan  and 
Long  view  tasks  as  purely  meaningful  activities.  Tasks 
do  not  implement  a covert  grammatical  or  lexical  sylla- 
bus, tasks  alone  are  the  units  of  syllabus  design. 

Long  (1997;  Long  & Crookes,  1993;  Long  & 

Robinson,  1998)  and  Skehan  (1996b,  1998)  are  in  broad 
agreement  about  the  SLA  motivation  for  analytic  sylla- 
buses, and  task-based  syllabuses  in  particular,  citing 
research  showing:  a)  little  resemblance  between  acqui- 
sitional  sequences  and  instructional  sequences  based 
on  linguistic  forms  (e.g.,  Ellis,  1989;  Lightbown,  1983); 
b)  evidence  that  learning  is  non-linear  and  cumulative, 
rather  than  linear  and  additive  as  synthetic  language 
syllabuses  imply  (see  Selinker  & Lakshmanan,  1992  on 
backsliding;  see  Kellerman,  1985,  on  U-shaped 
behaviour);  and  c)  research  showing  the  influence  of 
learnability  on  the  order  in  which  items  can  be  learned 
(e.g.,  Mackey,  1995;  Pienemann,  1989).  Even  if  a struc- 
tural syllabus  could  be  sequenced  based  on  what  is 
known  of  learnability  and  language  development  it 
would  be  impossible  to  accurately  time  and  target  in- 
struction at  the  stage  learners  are  ready  to  progress  to, 
since  there  is  variation  in  rate  of  acquisition,  meaning 
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groups  of  learners  do  not  progress  in  lockstep,  homo- 
geneously through  acquisition  sequences  (see  Long, 
1988, 1997;  Long  & Crookes,  1992;  Long  & Robinson, 
1998;  Robinson,  1994;  Rutherford,  1988;  Skehan,  1996a, 
1996b,  1998).  Additionally,  as  Long  (1997)  points  out, 
linguistic  grading,  as  required  by  many  synthetic  struc- 
tural approaches,  at  least  in  the  early  stages,  results  in 
classroom  language  and  texts  which  are  artificial,  and 
functionally  and  linguistically  impoverished,  prohibit- 
ing exposure  to  language  learners  may  be  ready  to 
learn.  Given  their  broad  agreement  over  the  motivation 
for  choice  of  task-based  syllabuses,  there  are  some  dif- 
ferences of  scope  and  focus  in  their  proposals. 

Long  (1985, 1997;  Long  & Crookes,  1992)  describes  a 
number  of  steps  to  be  taken  in  implementing  task- 
based  language  teaching.  First  conduct  a needs  analy- 
sis to  identify  the  target,  real  world  tasks  learners  need 
to  perform  in  the  second  language,  then  classify  the 
target  tasks  into  types  or  superordinate  categories  such 
as  'making/changing  reservations.'  From  the  target 
tasks  derive  pedagogic  tasks:  "Adjusted  to  such  factors 
as  learners'  age  and  proficiency  level,  these  are  a series 
of  initially  simple,  progressively  more  complex  ap- 
proximations to  the  target  task"  (Long,  1997,  p.10). 
These  tasks  are  then  sequenced  to  form  a syllabus,  and 
the  program  is  implemented  with  appropriate  method- 
ology and  pedagogy.  One  methodological  principle 
Long  advocates  is  'focus  on  form.'  That  is,  where  indi- 
viduals or  groups  of  learners  are  heard  repeatedly  pro- 
ducing non-target-like  forms,  teacher  intervention  to 
provide  corrective  feedback  is  recommended.  This  can 
take  several  forms,  such  as  implicit  negative  feedback, 
or  recasts  of  learner  forms,  brief  written  illustration  of 
the  correct  form,  brief  rule  explanations,  input  en- 
hancement of  forms  in  aural  and  written  texts  used  on 
task,  and  a variety  of  other  techniques.  For  research  on 
input  enhancement  see  Jourdenais,  Leeman, 
Arteagoitia,  Fridman,  & Doughty  (1995);  and  White, 
Spada,  Lightbown  & Ranta  (1991).  For  research  on  cor- 
rective feedback  see  Carroll  & Swain  (1993);  Lightbown 
& Spada  (1990);  and  Mackey  (1998).  For  research  into 
the  use  of  pedagogic  rules  see  DeKeyser  (1995);  and 
Robinson  (1996a).  For  summaries  see  Doughty  & Will- 
iams (1998);  and  Long  & Robinson  (1998). 

While  Long  places  great  importance  on  the  opportuni- 
ties to  focus  on  form  in  the  context  of  meaningful  inter- 
action that  task  work  provides,  in  line  with  his 
'interactionist'  theory  of  L2  development  (Long,  1996; 
see  also  Gass,  1997),  Skehan  takes  a more  cognitive,  in- 
formation processing  approach  to  task-based  instruction. 
These  are  not  oppositional  perspectives,  of  course,  since 
there  is  a substantial  amount  of  cognitivist  research  into 
task  design  and  performance  within  Long's  framework. 
However,  Skehan  has  steadily  pursued  a research 
agenda  aimed  at  identifying  the  effects  of  factors  such  as 
planning  time  (Crookes,  1989;  Foster  & Skehan,  1996)  on 
the  complexity,  accuracy  and  fluency  of  learner  produc- 
tion, as  well  as  the  influence  of  learner  variables  such  as 
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aptitude  on  language  processing  (Skehan,  1996a,  1996b, 
1998,  in  press;  Skehan  & Foster,  1997, 1998).  Like  Long, 
Skehan  rejects  linguistic  grading  as  a criterion  for  task 
and  syllabus  design,  defining  a task  as  an  activity  in 
which,  "Meaning  is  primary;  There  is  a goal  which  needs 
to  be  worked  on;  the  activity  is  outcome-evaluated; 

There  is  a real  world  relationship"  (Skehan,  in  press). 
Skehan  concludes  that  this  definition  rules  out  "an  activ- 
ity that  focuses  on  language  itself"  such  as  a transforma- 
tion drill,  or  the  consciousness-raising  tasks  described  by 
Ellis  (1997),  and  many  of  the  tasks  in  Nunan  (1996). 

Summary:  Units  and  sequencing  in  recent  ap- 
proaches to  syllabus  design 

Each  of  the  approaches  to  syllabus  design  I have  de- 
scribed chooses  different  units  of  analysis.  How  are 
these  sequenced?  A brief  summary  of  this  complex 
issue  is  given  here. 

1.  The  structural  syllabus 

Ellis  acknowledges  that  the  issue  of  how  to  sequence 
units  of  grammatical  instruction  is  problematic,  and  sug- 
gests using  traditional  criteria,  such  as  the  intuitively 
judged  relative  difficulty,  and  the  relative  frequency  of 
grammar  items.  In  addition  he  suggests  marked  features 
should  receive  explicit  instruction,  since  'unmarked  fea- 
tures may  be  learned  by  most  learners  naturally,  and 
therefore  do  not  require  explicit  attention'(1993,  p.106),  a 
suggestion  which  begs  at  least  two  questions — which 
definition  of  markedness  is  to  be  adopted,  and  is  it  true 
that  unmarked  features  are  learned  naturally,  without 
being  explicitly  attended?  If  Ellis  means  learners  can 
learn  them  without  paying  focal  attention  to  them  in  the 
input  Schmidt  would  answer  no  to  the  last  question, 
since  he  argues  all  learning  requires  focal  attention  ac- 
companied by  awareness  of  the  form  of  input  (Robinson, 
1995b;  Schmidt,  1990, 1995).  Finally  Ellis  suggests 
learner's  errors  should  be  targeted  as  the  forms  for  in- 
struction, suggesting  a need  for  on-line  modification  of 
the  syllabus,  as  these  errors  occur.  Taken  together,  these 
are  weak,  and  potentially  non-complementary  sequenc- 
ing criteria. 

2.  The  lexical  syllabus 

As  described  above,  the  basis  for  sequencing  items  in 
the  lexical  syllabus  is  frequency  and  coverage.  Those 
lexical  items  occurring  most  frequently  are  presented 
first,  in  their  most  common  sentence  patterns.  How- 
ever, this  applies  only  to  the  establishment  of  the  cor- 
pora at  the  700  word,  1,500  word,  and  2,500  word  level. 
Within  each  level  it  is  not  clear  on  what  criteria  items 
are  chosen  for  inclusion  in  texts,  or  why  tasks  making 
use  of  the  texts  are  sequenced  in  the  way  they  are. 

3.  The  skill  syllabus 

The  skill  syllabus  is  the  least  explicit  of  the  four  pro- 
posals about  sequencing  criteria.  Is  one  level,  e.g.,  lan- 
guage subskills,  to  be  developed  and  sequenced  before 


others,  such  as  pragmatic  and  strategic  subskills?  Like 
earlier  proposals  for  notional /functional  syllabuses, 
Johnson  seems  to  agree  that  some  notions  and  func- 
tions are  more  core  than  others,  and  should  be  taught 
first,  but  as  with  those  earlier  proposals  he  offers  no 
psycholinguistic  rationale  or  SLA  research  evidence 
for  what  they  are,  and  what  sequence  they  should  be 
taught  in.  As  Paulston  noted  (1981)  the  notional /func- 
tional approach  of  Wilkins  is  "atheoretical  as  regards 
learning  theory,"  a point  which  Johnson  concedes  (see 
Johnson,  1996,  p.  174),  and  has  attempted  to  address. 
Nonetheless,  problems  remain. 

4.  The  task-based  syllabus 

Research  into  the  criteria  determining  task  sequencing 
has  been  increasing  in  recent  years,  and  findings  have 
emerged.  One  line  of  research  has  been  to  identify  cog- 
nitive dimensions  of  the  difficulty  of  tasks,  and  to  assess 
the  effects  of  tasks  performed  at  easy  and  complex  ends 
of  each  dimension  on  measures  of  learner  language 
(Robinson,  1995a,  1997b,  1998a,  1998b;  Robinson,  Ting  & 
Urwin,  1995).  A general  finding  is  that  easier  tasks  tend 
to  result  in  more  fluent  speech,  since  cognitive  and  pro- 
cessing demands  are  low.  More  complex  tasks  force 
learners  to  attend  to  the  language  used  on  task,  result- 
ing in  less  fluent  but  more  complex  and  accurate  pro- 
duction. Thus  tasks  can  foster  fluency  and  accuracy. 
Incorporating  these  dimensions  into  task  design  and 
implementation  provides  a way  of  slowly  increasing  the 
difficulty  and  authenticity  of  the  task  being  practised. 
Some  dimensions  of  the  cognitive  complexity  that  have 
been  proposed  and  researched  include:  a)  planning  time 
(tasks  with  planning  time  are  easier  than  tasks  without 
planning  time);  b)  single  versus  dual  task  (tasks  making 
only  one  demand,  such  as  describing  a route  marked  on 
a map  to  another  person,  are  easier  than  tasks  with  two 
demands,  such  as  thinking  up  the  route  and  describing 
it  at  the  same  time);  c)  prior  knowledge  (tasks  in  a domain 
the  learner  has  prior  knowledge  of  are  easier  than  tasks 
in  a domain  the  learner  has  no  prior  knowledge  of);  d) 
number  of  elements  (tasks  involving  few  elements  are 
easier  than  tasks  involving  many  elements).  Using  these 
dimensions,  an  example  of  the  staged  increase  in  the 
complexity  of  a task  (giving  directions  to  another  person 
using  maps)  is  given  in  Figure  1.  For  other  research  into 
sequencing  tasks  see  Brown,  Anderson,  Shillcock  & 

Yule  (1984);  and  Skehan  (1996a,  1998).  For  taxonomies  of 
features  intuitively  judged  to  influence  task  difficulty 
see  Brindley  (1987);  Nunan  (1989);  Prabhu  (1987);  and 
Long  (1985). 

Conclusion 

Clearly,  decisions  about  the  units  and  sequence  of 
classroom  activity  must  accommodate  what  is  known 
of  learning  processes,  since  these  are  what  they  are 
trying  to  facilitate.  Of  the  proposals  for  syllabus  design 
reviewed  here,  SLA  research  has  had  the  strongest 
influence  on  task-based  approaches.  The  structural. 
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Versions  Of  Map  Task 

Simple 

Dimensions 

Complex 

of  complexity  1 2 

3 

4 5 

planning  time  + 

(before  speaking) 

- 

- 

single  task  + + 

(route  marked) 

prior  knowledge  + + 

(of  a familiar  area) 
few  elements 

+ 

(a  small  area)  + + 

+ 

+ 

(simplified  data/map) 

(authentic  data  /map) 
(From  Robinson,  1998b) 

Figure  Is  Five  map  tasks  at  increasing  levels  of  complexity 


lexical,  and  skills  syllabuses  all  show  signs  of  theoreti- 
cal, and  research-driven  development  from  earlier  pro- 
posals, but  in  a number  of  cases  SLA  research  findings 
pose  problems  or  raise  unanswered  questions  for  them. 
Further  development  and  evaluation  of  these  proposals 
will  involve  a research  agenda  in  which  SLA  research 
plays  a large  role.  1 have  been  most  optimistic  about 
task-based  syllabus  design,  since  it  appears  most  in  line 
with  what  we  know  of  SLA  processes,  and  since  it  of- 
fers the  prospect  of  meeting  the  goals  of  each  of  the 
synthetic  syllabuses  reviewed  (i.e.,  the  development  of 
L2  structural,  lexical,  and  skill  ability)  in  the  context  of 
practice  on  tasks  with  real  world  relevance  and  applica- 
tion. There  are  signs  of  convergence  too,  between  the 
proposals  reviewed,  evident  in  the  common  interest  in 
the  use  of  tasks  to  implement  each  syllabus,  especially 
the  lexical  syllabus  (see  Willis,  1996a,  1996b).  For  this 
reason  information  about  task  complexity,  critical  for 
sequencing  tasks  in  the  task-based  syllabus,  will  also  be 
of  interest  to  syllabus  designers  adopting  other  units  of 
analysis  and  is  an  area  where  further  SLA  research  will 
be  of  great  value  to  pedagogy. 
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Conventional  wisdom  holds  that  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  grammar  are  emphasized  more  than 
speaking  and  listening  in  Japanese  secondary 
education  (Aiga,  1990).  However,  when  one  begins  to 
look  in  detail  at  students'  writing  experience,  we  find 
that  students'  Junior  and  Senior  High  School  writing 
experience  has  been  mainly  at  the  sentence  level  (Okada, 
et  al,  1995)  and  such  sentence  level  experience  mainly 
deals  with  spelling  and  grammar  (Yamada,  1993).  In  a 
recent  study  on  writing  apprehen- 
sion, over  75%  of  recent  high  school 
graduates  (n=  372)  reported  that 
they  had  little  or  no  writing  experi- 
ence beyond  the  sentence  level  while 
in  high  school  (Cornwell  & McKay, 
1997).  Students  enter  university  En- 
glish programs  with  little  or  no  ex- 
perience in  producing  paragraphs  or 
essays,  let  alone  extended  research 
papers.  Japanese  Universities  which 
emphasize  academic  writing  must 
take  students  through  the  long  and 
difficult  process  of  first  producing 
paragraphs  in  English,  then  short 
essays,  and  finally  longer,  docu- 
mented research  papers.  This  is  not 
an  easy  process. 

At  our  college,  Osaka  Jogakuin 
Junior  College  (OJJC),  writing  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  curriculum 
and  students  are  taken  through  this 
process  in  two  years.  We  have  iden- 
tified particular  problems  that  students  have  in  making 
the  transition  from  first-year  paragraph  and  short  essay 
writing  to  the  writing  necessary  for  second-year  ex- 
tended, documented  research  papers.  This  paper  will 
examine  these  problems  before  suggesting  ways  that 
teachers  can  help  students  make  the  transition.  By  draw- 
ing from  the  writing  component  at  OJJC,  specific  ex- 
amples will  be  provided  on  which  to  focus  our 
comments.  There  are,  of  course,  many  approaches  to 
teaching  writing.  This  paper  looks  at  academic  writing. 


Making  the 
Transition  from 
Writing  Short 
Essays  to  Long 
Research  Papers 
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OJJCs  Program 

At  OJJC,  first  year  students  take  a year-long  composi- 
tion class  that  meets  twice  a week  for  50  minutes  each 
class.  There  are  approximately  30  students  in  each  sec- 
tion. Composition  is  integrated  with  the  Oral  and 
Reading  classes;  this  means  that  each  class  studies  the 
same  thematic  material  and  the  same  rhetorical  pattern 
at  the  same  time.  Over  the  course  of  one  year,  six  pat- 
terns are  studied  (see  Table  1). 

By  the  end  of  their  first  year,  students  turn  in  for 
evaluation  three  paragraphs  and  three  short  essays. 
"Short  essay"  refers  to  a basic,  five-paragraph  compo- 
sition with  one  introductory  paragraph,  three  body 
paragraphs,  and  one  conclusion  paragraph.  Before 
turning  in  final  drafts,  students  do  practice  assign- 
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Table  1:  Overview  of  OJJC's  Integrated  Units  Themes  and  Rhetorical  Patterns 


Unit 

Theme 

Rhetorical  Pattern 

First  Year  Composition 
Assignment 

One 

I11  troduction/ People 
and  Places 

Illustration 

One  paragraph 

Two 

Women's  Issues 

Process 

One  paragraph 

Three 

Interna  tionaliza  tion 

Definition 

One  paragraph 

Four 

Human  Rights 

Classification 

Short  Essay 

Five 

Media  and  Consumer 
Society 

Compare/Contrast 

Short  Essay 

Six 

Social  Responsibility 

Persuasion 

Short  Essay 

ing  their  first  year.  Writing  assignments  for 
a content-based  ESL/EFL  class,  or  univer- 
sity classes  in  general,  usually  do  not  re- 
quire one  rhetorical  pattern  in  particular. 

In  fact,  most  assignments  may  require  a 
combination  of  patterns.  As  an  example, 
the  following  assignment  was  given  in  the 
American  Short  Stories  course. 

Discuss  the  cultural  gap  between  Maria, 
an  immigrant  to  the  US  from  Guate- 
mala, and  her  children,  who  grew  up  in 
America  in  Lucy  Honig's  story  "English 
as  a Second  Language."(Honig,  1995) 


ments  such  as  pre-writing  exercises,  first  and  second 
drafts,  journals,  and  some  grammar  and  vocabulary 
work  relating  to  the  topic  and  rhetorical  pattern.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  only  during  the  last  unit  are 
students  required  to  use  sources  in  their  short  essay. 

During  their  second  year1,  students  take  two  required 
content-based  courses  in  English,  Topic  Studies  I and 
Topic  Studies  II.  Students  choose  from  among  approxi- 
mately 26  courses.  The  content  of  these  courses  varies 
from  medical  ethics  to  literature;  from  the  British  legal 
system  to  child  language  development.  These  classes 
have  between  25  to  32  students,  meet  three  hours  a week 
and  require  students  to  write  a 7 to  10  page,  documented 
research  paper  in  English.  In  addition  to  covering  all  the 
content  necessary,  teachers  in  both  classes  cover  various 
skills  necessary  to  write  a research  paper.  The  transi- 
tion from  first  year  paragraphs /essays  to  second  year 
research  papers  rests  primarily  with  the  Topic  Studies 
teachers.  The  authors  teach  courses  entitled  "The  Pa- 
cific Century,"  a course  covering  economic  and  social 
issues  in  Pacific  Rim  countries,  and  "American  Short 
Stories,"  which  covers  some  major  20th  century  au- 
thors. These  courses  will  be  referred  to  throughout  the 
following  discussion. 

Problems  in  Making  the  Transition 

This  section  will  look  at  five  particular  problems  we 
have  noticed  students  have  in  making  the  transition  to 
longer,  documented  research  papers.  These  problems 
are  more  conceptual  than  mechanical  in  nature.  In  other 
words,  most  of  them  arise  from  students  having  trouble 
applying  the  "set"  rules  they  learn  in  first  year  composi- 
tion. Three  of  the  problems  look  at  how  students  deal  with 
what  they  understand  about  rhetorical  patterns.  Another 
problem  examines  the  over  application  of  the  principle  that 
one  idea  equals  one  paragraph.  The  final  problem  dis- 
cussed looks  at  the  difficulty  students  have  in  drawing 
conclusions  and  expressing  their  own  point  of  view. 

1.  Training  primarily  in  rhetorical  patterns 
One  of  the  major  problems  we've  found  when  students 
approach  the  writing  of  an  extended  research  paper  is 
that  they  do  not  know  where  to  begin.  This  is  a reflection 
of  receiving  training  primarily  in  rhetorical  patterns  dur- 
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Students  often  ask,  "which  pattern  should  I use?"  They 
don't  realize  that  they  may  need  to  combine  several 
patterns.  To  successfully  address  this  assignment,  stu- 
dents should  consider  the  following: 

1.  An  illustration  of  the  cultural  gaps  and/ or  misun- 
derstandings evident  in  the  story. 

2.  A comparison  of  Maria's  attitudes  and  her 
children's  attitudes  toward  the  Spanish  language 
and  Guatemalan  culture,  and  towards  the  English 
language  and  American  culture. 

3.  The  causes  for  the  tendency  of  second  generation 
immigrants  to  prefer  U.S.  customs  and  culture  over 
their  parents'  customs  and  culture,  and  its  effect  on 
family  relationships  and  roles. 

Thus  we  see  that  illustration,  comparison,  and  cause 
and  effect  all  are  necessary  to  address  the  question 
completely.  Students  need  to  learn  how  to  combine 
rhetorical  patterns  in  order  to  cover  topics  thoroughly. 
Patterns  are  tools  to  help  them  express  themselves,  not 
rules  to  be  followed  rigidly. 

2.  Emphasis  on  formulaic  patterns  in  essays  and  research 
papers 

A second  problem  is  that,  in  the  first-year  composition 
courses,  there  tends  to  be  an  emphasis  or  over  emphasis 
on  the  use  of  "formulas"  when  writing  paragraphs  and 
essays.  By  formulas  we  mean  that  students  learn  that 
every  paragraph  contains  a topic  sentence,  supporting 
sentences,  and  a concluding  sentence.  They  also  learn 
that  they  should  use  appropriate  transition  words  and 
phrases.  When  the  essay  is  first  introduced,  students 
learn  a "pattern"  for  short  essays.  Short  essays  contain 
an  introduction  paragraph,  with  the  thesis  statement 
most  likely  occurring  as  the  last  sentence  of  the  introduc- 
tion; at  least  three  body  paragraphs;  and  a conclusion  in 
which  the  theses  and  main  points  are  restated.  In  stu- 
dents' minds  there  is  not  much  flexibility.  Writing  be- 
comes "a  matter  of  arrangement,  of  fitting  sentences  and 
paragraphs  into  prescribed  patterns"  (Silva,  1990,  p.  14). 
The  assumption  is  that  following  a formulaic  pattern 
results  in  the  clear,  well-organized  presentation  of  ideas. 

In  extended  papers,  however,  one  clear  pattern 
doesn't  necessarily  emerge.  For  example,  an  introduc- 
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tion  may  often  require  more  than  one  paragraph.  A 
thesis  statement  may  be  more  than  one  sentence,  and 
does  not  always  occur  as  the  last  sentence  of  an  intro- 
ductory paragraph.  Entire  transition  paragraphs  may 
be  required  to  provide  a lead-in  to  a major  point  in  the 
paper.  In  addition,  a conclusion  may  contain  more  than 
simply  a restatement  of  the  thesis  and  main  points.  It 
may  offer  additional  information  than  what  is  pro- 
vided in  the  body  of  the  paper. 

Students  need  to  leam  that  the  patterns  are  tools  to  help 
them  in  their  writing,  not  rules  to  be  followed  rigidly. 

3.  Emphasis  on  formulaic  patterns  within  rhetorical  patterns 
A third  problem  is  that  there  also  tends  to  be  an  em- 
phasis on  using  a specific  formula  even  within  one 
rhetorical  pattern.  Take  for  example  the  following  pas- 
sage from  Evergreen,  (Fawcett  & Sandberg,  1996)  a 
composition  text: 

Evergreen  is  not  the  only  textbook  to  present  the  rhe- 
torical pattern  of  compare  and  contrast  (discussed  be- 
low) as  a choice  between  two  basic  patterns:  a point 
approach  (AAA  BBB)  and  a block  approach 
(A1B1A2B2A3B3).  (Coffey,  1987;  Markline,  Brown,  & 
Isaacson,  1987;  Reid  & Lindstrom,  1985) 

However,  this  type  of  instruction  can  lead  to  a prob- 
lem which  is  best  illustrated  by  an  example  drawn 
from  a research  topic  in  The  Pacific  Century  course.  As 
mentioned  earlier,  students  must  chose  a topic  and 
write  a 7 to  10  page,  documented  research  paper.  One 
possible  paper  might  look  at  China's  relationships  with 
both  Hong  Kong  and  Taiwan.  Students  may  think  this 
is  a clear  cut  comparison  and  contrast  paper.  However, 
in  an  extended  research  paper,  they  will  soon  run  into 
trouble  if  they  try  to  use  the  Evergreen  formulas  for 
comparison  and  contrast  mentioned  above. 

Take  the  pattern  all  A and  then  all  B (AAA  BBB),  for 
instance.  In  a short  essay,  when  writing  the  B section,  it 
is  possible  to  get  by  with  little  or  no  reference  back  to 
A as  the  reader  can  remember  what  was  stated.  How- 


ever, in  a longer  paper,  this  may  burden  the  reader. 

You  may  read  two  to  three  pages  of  section  A before 
even  encountering  B.  It  becomes  very  hard  to  see  any 
connection  between  A and  B. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  A1  B1  A2  B2  A3  B3  pattern 
may  also  cause  difficulty.  In  a short  essay  both  A1  and 
B1  can  be  described  in  one  paragraph.  But  in  a lengthy 
paper  A1  may  require  more  than  one  paragraph.  So  once 
again  connections  are  lost  by  the  time  you  get  to  Bl. 

To  successfully  write  on  this  topic  students  may 
have  to  creatively  manipulate  or  combine  the  different 
patterns.  One  way  students  could  write  on  this  topic  is 
by  first  describing  one  issue  from  both  Taiwan's  and 
Hong  Kong's  view  and  then  do  the  comparison  in  a 
separate  paragraph  before  moving  to  another  issue.  So 
the  format  would  consist  of  a short  description  of  the 
issue  from  Taiwan's  viewpoint,  (Al),  a short  descrip- 
tion of  the  issue  from  Hong  Kong's  viewpoint,  (Bl)  and 
then  the  comparison  (Al  Bl)  in  one  paragraph. 

4.  One  idea  equals  one  paragraph 

When  students  learn  the  formula  of  a short  essay,  it  is 
often  emphasized  that  each  body  paragraph  has  its 
own  idea.  In  short,  one  idea  equals  one  paragraph. 
Students  tend  to  transfer  this  way  of  thinking  when 
they  begin  to  write  extended  academic  papers.  This 
often  results  in  paragraphs  which  are  over  a page  long. 
If  there  are  three  main  points  the  student  wants  to  get 
across,  there  will  be  three  extremely  long  paragraphs. 

A new  concept  must  be  learned  in  extended  papers 
that  each  point  may  contain  subpoints,  worthy  of  de- 
velopment into  separate  paragraphs. 

In  the  American  Short  Stories  course,  one  student 
wrote  an  interesting  paper  based  on  the  assignment 
"Describe  the  Struggle  of  Native  Americans  to  main- 
tain their  traditional  values  within  the  context  of  mod- 
em life.  How  is  this  evident  in  Leslie  Marmon  Silko's 
story:  "The  Man  to  Send  Rain  Clouds?"  She  developed 
the  paper  by  addressing  three  main  points: 


Table  2:  Contrast  and  Comparison  Example  from  Evergreen 


"Use  either  one  of  these  two  patterns  when  writing  a contrast  or  a comparison  paragraph: 
Present  all  the  information  about  A and  then  provide  parallel  information  about  B: 


First  all  A: 

point  1 

point  2 

point  3 

Then  all  B: 

point  1 

point  2 

point  3... 

. ..Move  back  and  forth  between  A and  B.  Present  one  point  about  A and  then  go  to  the  parallel  point 
about  B.  Then  move  to  the  next  point  and  do  the  same: 

First  A,  point  1;  then  B,  point  1 
First  A,  point  2;  then  B,  point  2 

First  A,  point  3;  then  B,  point  3 


(Fawcett  & Sandberg,  1996,  pp.  123-124) 
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1.  The  struggle  of  Native  Americans  to  maintain  their 
language; 

2.  the  struggle  to  maintain  their  customs  and  ceremo- 
nies; and 

3.  the  struggle  to  maintain  their  own  religions. 

Unfortunately,  she  wrote  each  point  as  one  long  para- 
graph (over  one  page  long).  In  her  first  paragraph  on 
the  struggle  to  maintain  language  she  covered  the  fol- 
lowing subpoints: 

a.  European  immigrant  education  of  Native  Ameri- 
cans in  English; 

b.  the  relationship  between  language  and  culture;  and 

c.  how  the  relationship  was  evident  in  the  story. 

While  each  subpoint  successfully  addresses  the  issue  of 
maintaining  their  language  (one  idea),  each  also  has  a 
special  point  of  view,  and  thus  should  be  given  its  own 
paragraph,  or  series  of  paragraphs. 

5.  No  analysis;  No  conclusions 

When  students  are  required  to  use  sources  in  the  ex- 
tended research  paper,  another  problem  presents  itself. 
They  tend  to  rely  too  heavily  on  the  sources  without 
providing  any  personal  commentary.  The  result  is  a pa- 
per that  reads  more  like  a report  and  lacks  any  analysis 
of  the  sources  or  a personal  point  of  view.  Of  course,  the 
cause  of  this  problem  is  understandable  as  in  a short 
essay  students  do  not  have  time  to  make  a detailed 
analysis;  such  essays  usually  end  with  a restatement  of 
the  thesis  or  a summary  of  the  main  points. 

In  The  Pacific  Century  course,  students  often  research 
overpopulation  in  China.  They  do  a good  job  summariz- 
ing the  issues,  such  as  why  the  one  child  policy  came 
about,  how  rural  areas  attempt  to  side-step  the  policy, 
and  how  the  policy  has  increased  female  infanticide. 
However,  the  conclusion  they  draw  is  often  "This  is  a 
very  bad  problem;  China  should  do  something  about  it." 
What  they  do  not  do  is  provide  an  analysis  of  what  this 
problem  will  mean  for  China  in  the  future.  There  is  no 
evaluation  of  alternative  methods  of  population  control. 
There  is  no  suggestion  of  exactly  what  the  students  think 
"China  should  do  about  it."  Students  need  to  learn  to 
analyze  and  evaluate  what  they  have  learned  through 
their  research,  and  then  present  a personal  view. 

This  section  has  looked  at  five  problems  students  have 
in  making  a transition  to  research  papers.  The  next  sec- 
tion will  list  specific  activities  we  have  begun  trying  in 
an  effort  to  help  students  make  the  transition.  These 
activities  are  by  no  means  exhaustive,  but  serve  as  a 
starting  point  in  helping  students  (and  teachers)  see  how 
to  go  from  short  essays  to  extended  research  papers. 

Making  the  Transition 

The  following  activities  have  been  developed  in  an  at- 
tempt to  help  students  make  the  transition.  These  activi- 
ties address  the  five  problems  listed  earlier  which  are 
basically  conceptual  in  nature.  Therefore  the  activities 
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attempt  to  help  students  "see"  differently,  and  to  be- 
come flexible  in  applying  first-year  writing  skills  to  sec- 
ond-year writing  assignments.  Many  of  the  problems 
have  aspects  that  overlap,  so  the  following  activities  do 
not  attempt  to  address  the  problems  one  by  one. 

One  problem  identified  was  confusion  over  which 
rhetorical  pattern  to  choose.  Students  need  to  be  shown 
that  the  question  shouldn't  be  "Which  pattern  should  I 
choose"  but  rather  "Which  pattern  or  patterns  best 
present  this  topic."  Even  in  the  early  stages  of  paragraph 
and  essay  writing,  this  problem  can  be  addressed.  A first 
step  can  be  to  show  first-year  composition  students  that 
one  topic  can  be  written  about  in  many  different  ways. 
For  example,  students  can  be  made  aware  that  the  topic 
"internationalization"  can  be  written  about  using  differ- 
ent rhetorical  patterns  such  as  definition,  "What  is  an 
International  Person?"  or  process,  "How  does  a person 
become  international?"  Showing  students  many  samples 
of  paragraphs  and  essays  on  the  same  topic,  but  using 
different  patterns  will  help  create  an  awareness  of  the 
choices  that  are  possible.  The  end  goal  is  to  enable  stu- 
dents to  choose  the  pattem(s)  appropriate  for  their  spe- 
cific topics. 

In  order  to  address  this  problem  with  second-year 
students,  the  teacher  can  put  a research  paper  topic  o$ 
the  board  and  have  the  students  make  a list  of  ques- 
tions they  would  need  to  answer  to  address  the  topic 
completely.  Then  have  the  students  decide  what  com- 
bination of  rhetorical  patterns  might  be  used.  Depend- 
ing on  the  topic,  students  will  become  aware  that  there 
are  elements  of  all,  some,  or  none.  In  "American  Short 
Stories"  students  were  asked  to  address  the  following: 

Discuss  Hemingway's  influence  on  20th  century 
literature.  How  is  this  influence  evident  in  the  story 
"Hills  like  White  Elephants?" 

Students  then  came  up  with  the  following: 


Questions 

Rhetorical  Patterns 

In  what  specific  ways  did 
Hemingway  influence  20th  century 
literature? 

Illustration 

What  is  Hemingway's  method  of 
characterization  , and  how  does  it 
appear  in  this  story? 

Definition,  Illustration 

How  are  Jig  and  her  boyfriend 
different? 

Compare  and  Contrast, 
Illustration 

What  changes  does  Jig  go  through 
over  the  course  of  the  story? 

Process 

How  was  Hemingway’s  style 
different  from  other  writers  of  his 
time,  and  how  does  this  style  appear 
in  the  story? 

Compare  and  Contrast, 
Illustration 

Another  problem  concerned  paragraphs  that  were 
too  long.  In  The  Pacific  Century  course  we  did  the  fol- 
lowing activity.  Students  were  provided  with  ex- 
amples of  faulty  paragraphing  (i.e.  over  one  page  long 
) and  asked  to  work  in  groups  to  divide  the  paragraphs 
into  smaller,  logical  units,  adding  transitions  as  appro- 
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priate.  Then  the  whole  class  looked  at  each  groups' 
work  and  discussed  why  certain  choices  were  made.  It 
is  likely  that  paragraphs  can  be  divided  differently; 
when  they  are  and  the  groups  can  justify  their  deci- 
sions to  the  entire  class,  everyone  begins  to  see  that 
there  is  not  just  one  way  to  do  this.  By  repeating  this 
type  of  activity  periodically  through  the  semester,  stu- 
dents begin  to  be  able  to  discern  between  broad  topics 
and  subpoints  worthy  of  individual  paragraphs. 

Another  way  to  address  the  paragraphing  problem 
is  through  outlining.  This  paper  cannot  begin  to  ad- 
dress how  to  teach  outlining,  but  when  students  work 
on  longer,  more  detailed  outlines,  they  can  see  how 
one  broad  idea  can  be  broken  down  into  subpoints  or 
paragraphs.  This  is  not  unlike  the  example  mentioned 
earlier  from  "The  Man  to  Send  Rain  Clouds"  in  the 
American  Short  Stories  class. 

A very  challenging  problem  to  deal  with  is  the  lack 
of  commentary  or  point  of  view  on  the  part  of  stu- 
dents. How  this  problem  can  best  be  addressed  varies 
depending  on  the  nature  of  the  class.  In  the  American 
Short  Stories  class,  it  was  effective  to  assign  specific 
detailed  research  questions  such  as  the  examples  men- 
tioned earlier  for  the  story  "English  as  a Second  Lan- 
guage." To  successfully  address  detailed  questions, 
students  must  go  beyond  just  quoting  sources  and  in- 
clude an  analysis  and  commentary. 

In  The  Pacific  Century  course  the  teacher  had  stu- 
dents brainstorm  on  the  topic  "Okinawa  and  the  Secu- 
rity Force  Agreement."  This  topic  was  chosen  because 
in  the  past  many  students  only  echoed  the  view  that 
the  U.S.  should  just  leave  Okinawa.  This  time,  instead 
of  just  saying  that  the  situation  in  Okinawa  is  bad  and 
that  the  U.S.  should  leave,  students  were  encouraged 
to  list  what  questions  they  would  need  to  ask  to  dis- 
cuss the  topic  objectively.  They  were  told  not  to  worry 
about  the  answers — just  generate  a lot  of  questions. 
Students  then  proceeded  (with  some  guiding  from  the 
teacher)  to  generate  a list  of  questions,  some  of  which 
are  listed  here: 

Do  military  bases  all  over  the  world  have  higher 
crime  rates? 

How  are  bases  in  Germany  dealt  with  (since  Ger- 
many also  lost  World  War  II)? 

In  what  other  situations  does  the  government  ig- 
nore the  wishes  of  citizens? 

Why  does  the  U.S.  want  the  bases? 

Are  there  threats  to  Japan  which  make  a U.S.  mili- 
tary presence  necessary? 

From  which  countries?  North  Korea?  China? 

Asking  these  questions  served  as  a starting  point  by 
which  to  shift  the  students'  thinking  from  a mere  "re- 
porting" of  facts  to  a consideration  and  analysis  of 
many  issues. 

Some  of  the  above  activities  may  seem  quite  simple 
in  nature  and  perhaps  they  are.  What  is  important  in 
the  design  of  transition  activities  is  to  come  up  with 
assortments  that  make  the  students  see  the  choices 
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they  must  make,  actually  have  them  make  some 
choices,  and,  finally,  have  them  justify  their  choices. 

Conclusion 

Other  academic  writing  issues  such  as  documenting 
sources,  paraphrasing,  summarizing,  quotations,  or  revi- 
sions are  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper.  What  this  pa- 
per has  attempted  to  do  is  list  some  of  the  problems 
associated  with  making  the  transition  from  writing  es- 
says to  longer  research  papers  and  offer  some  activities 
the  authors  have  found  helpful  in  addressing  the  prob- 
lems. The  paper  has  framed  the  problems  as  being  basi- 
cally conceptual  in  nature,  and  has  suggested  that 
activities  that  cause  students  to  make  and  defend  choices 
are  helpful  in  teaching  students  how  to  make  the  transi- 
tion from  short  essays  to  extended  research  papers. 
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Note 

1 In  addition  to  these  required  courses,  second  year  students  can 
participate  in  an  Area  Studies  course  that  looks  at  American  Culture 
and  has  a one-month  overseas  component  where  students  study  in 
an  American  university  while  on  a homestay.  They  can  also  take  a 
Computer  Composition  course.  Both  of  these  courses  require  a long 
research  paper. 
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Using 


Diaries  to 
Develop  Language 
Learning  Strategies 


uccessful  language  learners  make  use  of  different 
types  of  learning  strategies.  The  language  learner 
who  is  able  to  use  a wide  variety  of  language 
learning  strategies  appropriately,  is  better  equipped  to 
improve  her  language  skills.  However,  being  able  to 
use  the  best  strategies  out  of  a carefully  cultivated 
range  does  not  always  come  by  itself.  Students  need 
guidance  in  learning  how  to  learn.  The  language 
teacher  must  be  able  to  help  students  recognize  the 
various  components  which  make 
up  the  learning  process. 

Skills  development  in  three  areas 
are  needed.  Metacognitive  strate- 
gies improve  organization  of  learn- 
ing time,  self-monitoring,  and 
self-evaluation.  Cognitive  strategies 
include  using  previous  knowledge 
to  help  solve  new  problems,  or  note 
taking.  Learners  also  need  to  be- 
come familiar  with  socio-affective 
strategies,  which  include  asking 
native  speakers  to  correct  their  pro- 
nunciation, or  asking  a classmate  to 
work  together  on  a particular  lan- 
guage problem.  Possessing  these 
skills  help  the  language  learner 
build  up  learner  independence  and  autonomy  whereby 
she  can  take  control  of  her  own  learning.  One  way  of 
developing  these  skills  is  through  the  use  of  diaries,  in 
which  students  keep  a record  of  their  language  learn- 
ing strategy  development. 
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The  Students 

I introduced  the  idea  of  using  diaries  to  record  strategy 
use  to  17  third-year  students,  predominantly  female, 
who  participated  in  my  weekly,  90-minute  oral  com- 
munication class  at  a national  university.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  semester,  I talked  briefly  about  what 
language  learning  strategies  are  and  their  advantages.  I 
asked  students  to  think  about  whether  they  would  be 
interested  in  working  on  developing  their  learning 
strategies  during  the  ensuing  semester,  and  let  me 
know  the  following  week.  If  they  were,  they  would 
have  to  commit  themselves  for  a semester  and  keep  a 
Language  Learning  Strategy  (LLS)  diary.  I felt  it  was  im- 
portant that  students  were  motivated,  for  without  this, 
what  Wenden  and  Rubin  (1987)  describes  as  "an  inter- 
nal change  of  consciousness"  could  take  place,  and  the 
development  of  language  learning  strategies  would 
likely  be  impaired. 

Procedure 

Preparation 

Fifteen  students  decided  to  participate.  Before  starting 
on  the  diaries,  students  were  encouraged  to  speak  in 
English  about  what  language  learning  meant  to  them, 
how  they  learned  language,  and  what  their  perceptions 
of  themselves  as  language  learners  were.  Those  not 
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wishing  to  keep  diaries  also  participated  in  this  discus- 
sion. Discussions  were  a regular  feature  of  classes,  so 
this  was  not  an  unusual  activity. 

It  became  apparent  that  students  did  not  plan  when 
they  would  study  English,  but  squeezed  study  time  in 
between  university  club  activities,  part-time  jobs,  and 
other  subjects  worth  more  credits.  Students  did  not 
monitor  their  own  progress,  and  evaluation  was  ex- 
pected to  be  carried  out  by  the  teacher.  Furthermore, 
they  used  very  fixed,  limited  strategies  which  they  had 
not  evaluated  for  effectiveness.  For  example,  most  stu- 
dents said  that  in  order  to  memorize  words,  they  wrote 
them  down  many  times,  but  when  asked  why  they 
used  this  method  and  not  another,  they  could  hardly 
imagine  any  other  way  possible.  There  was  a marked 
discrepancy  between  what  students  said  would  be 
helpful,  such  as  speaking  with  speakers  of  English  and 
listening  to  tapes,  and  what  they  actually  did.  For  ex-  . 
ample,  only  two  in  a class  of  seventeen  had  ever  at- 
tempted to  speak  to  any  foreigners.  Furthermore,  some 
strategies,  which  seemed  to  be  superficially  good  tech- 
niques, such  as  listening  to  tapes,  were  imperfectly 
developed.  Apart  from  switching  on  the  radio  or  put- 
ting a cassette  in  a tape  deck,  it  was  apparent  that  stu- 
dents had  no  clear  idea  as  to  how  to  listen  efficiently. 

In  general,  students  had  limited  understanding  of  the 
components  of  language  learning,  and  very  little  aware- 
ness of  their  roles  as  language  learners.  To  help  them,  I 
gave  a short,  simplified  orientation  to  the  three  main 
groups  of  LLS  set  out  by  O'Malley  and  Chamot  (1990): 

1.  Metacognitive  strategies,  which  deal  with  self- man- 
agement: setting  goals,  monitoring,  and  self-evaluation. 

2.  Cognitive  strategies,  which  deal  with  actual  infor- 
mation: how  to  obtain  it  (by  asking  for  clarification, 
repetition,  etc.);  inferencing  meaning  from  context; 
using  dictionaries  and  grammar  books;  retaining  it 
through  memorization,  repetition,  mnemotechnic 
tricks,  and  writing  things  down;  and  retrieving  it. 

3.  Socio-effective  strategies,  which  include  co-operat- 
ing with  classmates,  friends,  teachers,  or  speaking  En- 
glish with  other  speakers  of  English. 

Keeping  the  diaries 

Although  not  everyone  in  the  class  wanted  to  partici- 
pate in  the  actual  keeping  of  a diary,  all  students  joined 
in  the  discussions  and  orientation  connected  with  the 
LLS  diary.  I felt  the  nonparticipants  would  benefit 
from  this,  and  possibly  want  to  keep  one  themselves  in 
the  future.  The  introductory  session,  in  which  students 
focused  on  the  metacognitive  strategy  of  setting  spe- 
cific, manageable  goals,  took  about  40  minutes.  This 
was  followed  by  further  metacognitive  strategies,  in- 
cluding those  of  self-monitoring  and  self-evaluation 
(20  minutes)  and  finally  examples  of  various  cognitive 
strategies  (25  minutes).  The  remaining  five  minutes 
were  spent  discussing  how  to  keep  the  diaries. 

By  the  end  of  the  class,  students  had  been  told  that 
during  each  week  of  the  semester,  they  should  make 
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entries  every  day  in  their  diaries  as  follows: 

Day  1 (after  class):  Write  one  goal  to  work  towards 
during  the  week. 

Days  2-5:  Write  about  what  they  had  done  on  a daily 
basis  (self-monitoring),  and  which  strategies  they 
had  used  in  working  towards  their  goal. 

Day  6:  Write  a self-evaluation  of  how  well  they  had 
done  and  why. 

Day  7:  Hand  in  their  diaries  for  me  to  read  and  com- 
ment upon. 

In  the  following  weeks,  I used  about  10  minutes  of 
each  class  to  go  over  some  specific  points  of  interest 
which  would  be  useful  for  everyone,  such  as  how  to 
listen  to  tapes  effectively.  Otherwise,  students  read 
my  comments,  and  consulted  me  about  them  outside 
class  time. 

We  spent  a substantial  amount  of  time  on  goal-setting. 
That  is,  students  had  to  make  clear  to  themselves  what 
exactly  they  wanted  to  be  successful  in  regarding  En- 
glish. In  order  to  do  this,  students  discussed  in  groups 
their  reasons  for  learning  English.  These  reasons  in- 
cluded wanting  to  become  teachers  of  English  at  junior 
or  senior  high  schools,  being  able  to  speak  fluently  with 
foreigners  in  Japan  or  abroad,  and  finding  jobs  using 
English.  However,  these  goals  were  very  general.  Hedge 
and  Gosden  (1991)  point  out  that  students  often  lack  the 
practice  and  ability  to  pinpoint  which  components  their 
goals  consist  of,  and  consequently,  have  difficulty  in 
achieving  them.  Therefore,  the  students  were  asked  to 
write  down  a number  of  areas  into  which  their  goals 
could  be  broken  down.  Again,  huge  goals  such  as  im- 
proving listening,  speaking,  reading,  and  writing  ap- 
peared. Reflecting  upon  this  together,  however,  helped 
them  realize  that  these  goals  also  needed  breaking  down 
into  various  manageable  components.  Items  such  as 
being  able  to  communicate  that  one  is  listening,  being 
able  to  interrupt,  ask  for  clarification,  repetition,  under- 
standing the  subtle  rules  of  pragmatics,  register,  and 
genre,  as  well  as  topics  such  as  practicing  to  overcome 
shyness  were  mentioned. 

Results 

The  following  diary  entries  are  representative  examples 
of  how  some  students  negotiated  the  various  steps  in- 
volved in  developing  their  LLS  and  learner  autonomy. 
As  with  all  things,  some  students  were  quicker  at  being 
able  to  utilize  various  strategies  effectively.  Others 
needed  more  guidance  for  a longer  period,  either 
through  my  comments  in  connection  to  their  diary  en- 
tries or  by  talking  with  me  outside  of  class. 

Student  A: 

Goal  for  the  week:  To  overcome  my  shyness  and  being 
ashamed  of  my  English . 

Strategies:  Talk  English  with  people. 

After  specifying  his  goal  and  ways  of  achieving  it, 
there  were  diary  entries  describing  what  was  done: 

I talked  to  classmates  in  English  in  class.  I talked  to 
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Karen  for  10  minutes  after  class. 

At  the  end  of  the  week  I could  read  that  he  was  not 
too  pleased  with  himself: 

I did  not  succeed  very  well.  1 am  still  shy. 

At  first  sight,  this  may  not  seem  very  promising,  but 
I made  a note  in  his  diary  that  things  take  time,  and 
that  one  week  was  a very  short  time  to  overcome  a 
personality  trait.  Also,  I praised  him  for  thinking  about 
this  problem,  working  to  overcome  it,  and  evaluating 
how  he  had  fared. 

The  teacher's  role  is  one  of  encouragement,  and 
should  guide  students  in  choosing  and  using  strate- 
gies. The  teacher  should  also  remind  students  that 
many  things  certainly  take  more  than  just  a week,  but 
that  once  a start  has  been  made,  a particular  goal  can 
be  pursued  alongside  others. 

Other  diary  entries  included  reflections  such  as  the 
following: 

Student  B: 

I was  shocked  how  many  times  1 really  could  not  under- 
stand much  of  the  text.  This  student  had  decided  to 
listen  to  tapes  and  write  down  what  she  heard. 

Student  C: 

I listened  to  the  tape  several  times.  I thought  today's  lis- 
tening was  the  best , but  I checked  my  mistakes  and  no- 
ticed that  I couldn't  catch  "have"  and  "had."  So  next  time 
when  I listen , I'll  pay  attention  to  "have"  and  "had." 

Student  D: 

1 watched  a program  in  English.  I recorded  it.  After  the 
end  of  the  program , I watched  it  in  Japanese  and  found 
that  I had  missed  many  points. 

As  pointed  out  earlier,  students  have  very  little  prac- 
tice in  self-evaluation  and  self-monitoring.  Their  inabil- 
ity to  do  so  can  often  result  in  an  inaccurate  idea  of 
how  good  or  poor  they  are  at  certain  things.  The  goal 
of  improving  the  metacognitive  strategies  of  self-evalu- 
ation and  self-monitoring  is  to  increase  students'  re- 
sponsibility for  their  own  learning  process,  to  help 
them  make  decisions  regarding  the  planning,  effectua- 
tion and  appraisal  of  their  efforts.  The  diaries  helped 
students  achieve  this  goal. 

Some  diary  entries  expressed  goals  and  strategy  use 
that  were  much  too  general: 

Student  E: 

I want  to  improve  my  listening....  I listened  to  a tape  for 
30  minutes. 

Sudents  needed  guidance  in  order  to  become  more 
specific  about  what  they  were  doing.  For  example, 
were  they  listening  for  general  understanding  or  spe- 
cific points,  to  improve  vocabulary  or  check  grammar? 
As  for  learning  strategies,  I would  ask  them  to  think 
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about  what  they  were  doing  while  listening.  Were  they 
listening  to  the  tape  in  its  entirety,  or  were  they  stop- 
ping it  after  a few  sentences,  making  notes,  and  repeat- 
ing what  they  heard? 

Despite  good  intentions,  there  were  sometimes  limits 
to  the  practice  of  socio-affective  strategies  such  as  try- 
ing to  talk  with  a partner  in  English;  these  fell  short  of 
a natural  conversation  with  a speaker  of  English: 

Student  F: 

Another  student  and  I met  at  the  bowling  alley.  We  had 
unnatural  and  artificial  conversations  in  English  such 
as:  "Yes,  he's  got  a good  score , but  hers  is  better." 

Nevertheless,  entries  like  the  following  showed  that 
students  were  aware  of  the  usefulness  of  socio-affec- 
tive strategies  and  that  working  together  was  helpful: 

Student  G: 

This  morning  M gave  me  a test  on  "another- 

other's-the  others. " I could  answer  correctly. 

Discussion  and  Conclusion 

By  the  end  of  the  semester,  most  students  had  pro- 
gressed to  becoming  more  specific  in  their  definition  of 
their  goals.  Being  able  to  do  so  showed  that  they  had 
developed  an  extended  consciousness  of  the  many 
issues  that  make  up  the  learning  of  a language.  The 
goals  they  wrote  about  in  their  diaries  became  more 
varied  as  they  reflected  on  them.  They  became  better  at 
assessing  both  their  strong  and  weak  points,  and  rec- 
ognizing problems  and  working  to  overcome  them 
using  various  relevant  learner  strategies. 

I have  made  one  important  change  to  the  project. 
Originally,  only  volunteers  participated,  as  I believed 
that  only  students  with  intrinsic  motivation  would 
benefit.  However,  I now  include  all  students,  as  I feel 
that  in  order  to  be  able  to  choose  whether  one  is  inter- 
ested or  not,  one  first  has  to  try. 

I have  presented  one  project  concerned  with  the 
development  of  language  learning  strategies  and 
showed  how  easy  it  is  to  implement  in  one  university 
semester.  I believe  strongly  that  good  language  learn- 
ing strategies  are  essential,  and  I continue  to  work  on 
refinements  that  will  help  students  become  better 
learners.  It  is  not  only  students  who  must  learn  and 
improve,  but  teachers  too! 
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apart  is  now  entering  the  third  great  turning 
point  in  its  history  of  education.  The  first  was 
the  1868  Meiji  reform,  in  which  education  was 
standardized  and  made  universal.  The  second  was  the 
postwar  reform  during  the  U.S.  occupation  in  which  the 
educational  system  was  reshaped  on  the  American 
model.  And  now,  the  third  turning  point  is  coming 
about  through  changes  in  demographics  and  govern- 
ment reform. 

Because  the  18-year  old  popula- 
tion will  shrink  by  25%  from  1993 
to  2008,  Japanese  tertiary  educa- 
tional institutions  face  a severe 
shortage  of  students.  Many  have 
already  closed  their  doors  for  good. 
Simultaneously,  the  Ministry  of 
Education  is  loosening  its  iron  hold 
on  educational  policy.  In  fact,  in 
addition  to  granting  more  au- 
tonomy, it  is  actively  fostering  re- 
form through  liberal  policies, 
grants,  and  the  instigation  of  open 
market  competition  among  schools. 
The  combination  of  these  factors 
will  produce  two  results  in  the  uni- 
versity system:  a plethora  of  new 
curricula  to  attract  applicants,  and 
the  establishment  of  adult  educa- 
tion programs  to  fill  empty  seats. 

Unfortunately,  as  is  always  the 
case  when  dealing  with  the  futur- 
ology of  "turning  points,"  our  abil- 
ity to  predict  the  outcome  is 
unreliable.  And  yet,  by  examining  another  society  that 
has  already  faced  and  overcome  these  conditions,  we 
might  be  able  to  find  parallels.  America  is  such  a soci- 
ety. In  many  ways  it  is  culturally,  socially,  and  eco- 
nomically quite  similar  to  Japan,  with  an  educational 
system  that — at  least  on  the  surface — is  identical.  Of  all 
the  industrially  advanced  countries,  only  the  U.S.  and 
Japan  share  the  remarkable  statistic  of  having  over  40% 
of  their  population  go  on  to  college.  As  a result,  these 
two  countries  alone  have  colleges  and  universities 
numbering  in  the  thousands  (Monbusho,  1996). 

However,  unlike  Japan,  which  is  facing  applicant 
shortages  and  demands  for  reform  today,  American 
colleges  faced  these  problems  thirty  years  ago.  Unlike 
Japan,  where,  except  in  companies,  adult  education  is 
largely  unknown,  America  has  experienced  thirty  years 
of  robust  development  in  this  field:  In  1994,  there  were 
about  590,000  adult  educators  in  the  U.S.  (1996-97  issue 
of  The  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook , as  cited  in 
Grissom,  1997,  p.  4);  as  of  this  year,  the  number  of  U.S. 
college  students  over  the  age  of  22  has  surpassed  those 
aged  between  18  and  22.  Finally,  unlike  Japan,  where  all 
but  a handful  of  educators  think  of  "adult  education"  as 
merely  the  "teaching  of  adults,"  America  has  developed 
a complete  educational  philosophy  and  set  of  teaching 
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Therefore,  in  this  paper,  I will  make  comparisons 
between  the  histories,  philosophies,  and  practices  of 
general  and  adult  education  in  these  two  countries  to 
make  predictions  about  the  future  of  Japanese  adult 
education. 

History 

What  factors  led  to  the  rise  of  adult  education  in  the 
United  States?  Do  the  same  factors  exist  in  Japan?  To 
answer  these  two  questions,  let's  start  with  the  history 
of  adult  education  in  America. 

Adult  education  was  first  recognized  in  the  1920's. 

In  1926,  in  his  remarkable  and  still  widely  read  book. 
The  Meaning  of  Adult  Education,  Eduard  Lindeman  de- 
fined the  education  of  adults  as  different  from  that  of 
traditional  students.  His  emphasis  on  self-direction, 
experience,  and  life-centeredness  established  the  basis 
for  andragogy,  the  adult  educational  philosophy  popu- 
larized later  by  Malcolm  Knowles.  Yet,  Lindeman  was 
ahead  of  his  time.  Although  scattered  training  pro- 
grams existed  before  Lindeman,  especially  in  agricul- 
ture and  industry,  it  was  not  until  the  1960s  that  adult 
education  in  America  became  truly  widespread.  In  the 
sixties  and  seventies,  the  number  of  adult  education 
programs  on  U.S.  college  campuses  virtually  exploded 
(Cross,  1981;  Knowles,  1990;  Stubblefield  & Keane, 
1994).  The  increase  in  adult  education  came  about  as  a 
result  of  technological,  cultural,  and  demographic 
changes  in  American  society. 

Technological  Changes 

The  main  technological  change  was  the  postwar  boom  of 
television,  a much  underrated  source  of  adult  education 
(Stubblefield  & Keane,  1994).  The  combined  factors  of 
constant  education  through  television,  in  both  regular 
and  educational  programming,  and  a rising  proportion 
of  the  population  having  experienced  secondary  and 
tertiary  education  in  their  youth,  meant  that  the  general 
level  of  education  in  America  increased  rapidly  in  the 
postwar  years.  Cross  (1981)  points  out  that  research  has 
repeatedly  shown  a strong  positive  relationship  between 
the  prior  level  of  education  and  returning  to  school. 

Thus,  as  the  level  of  education  rose,  so  did  the  number  of 
adults  returning  to  campus. 

Another  technological  change  was  the  shift  in  Ameri- 
can industry  from  primary  and  secondary  to  tertiary 
levels.  As  mid-  and  post-war  production  techniques 
became  more  sophisticated,  the  need  for  workers  with 
higher  levels  of  education  also  increased.  Literacy  is  not 
a requirement  for  stoking  a coal  fire,  but  it  is  crucial  for 
installing  circuitry  in  a land-to-air  missile.  Vocational 
training,  done  either  independently  or  in  conjunction 
with  the  university  system,  grew  during  the  postwar 
years  to  include  somewhere  between  10  and  30  percent 
of  the  work  force  (Stubblefield  & Keane,  1994).  However, 
it  was  not  evenly  distributed.  Large  companies  and 
high-tech  companies  were  more  likely  than  other  com- 
panies to  offer  their  workers  free  education. 
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Do  similar  trends  exist  in  Japan?  Yes,  and  in  some 
ways  they  may  have  occurred  to  an  even  greater  extent. 
The  number  of  televisions  per  household  surpassed  that 
of  the  United  States  in  the  1970s,  and,  in  1994,  approxi- 
mately 37%  of  all  Japanese  broadcasting  was  devoted  to 
education  and  culture  (Statistics  Bureau,  1996).  As  for 
newspapers,  in  October  1995,  Japan's  121  dailies  had  a 
circulation  rate  of  578  per  1,000  population,  more  than 
double  that  of  the  United  States.  Of  course,  this  data 
does  not  prove  that  Japanese  receive  more  education 
from  the  media  than  Americans  do,  but  we  can  presume 
that  it  has  had  a similar  impact. 

The  change  from  primary  to  tertiary  industry  has  also 
been  dramatic.  In  1995,  approximately  60%  of  the  Japa- 
nese work  force  was  employed  in  tertiary  industry,  as 
compared  to  70%  in  the  U.S.  (Statistics  Bureau,  1996). 

Cultural  and  Demographic  Changes 
The  main  cultural  change  in  America  that  led  to  a rise  in 
the  number  of  adult  students  was  the  democratization  of 
university  education  in  the  1970s.  In  an  attempt  to  equal- 
ize the  education  of  minorities,  universities  offered  open 
admissions,  multicultural  education,  and  alternative 
modes  of  attendance  and  evaluation.  One  of  the  first 
non-traditional  groups  to  take  advantage  of  these 
changes  was  adults,  and  the  numbers  returning  to  cam- 
puses rose  quickly.  Likewise,  as  barriers  to  women  and 
other  minorities  in  the  workplace  fell,  a more  diverse 
section  of  the  American  population  sought  tertiary  edu- 
cation. Whereas  forty  years  ago,  many  Americans  be- 
lieved it  unnecessary  for  their  daughters  to  seek 
education  beyond  the  high  school  level,  and  tacit  restric- 
tions excluded  African  Americans  from  campus,  these 
values  today  have  virtually  disappeared. 

Other  cultural  changes  occurred  in  the  sixties,  when 
activist  groups  called  for  greater  student  involvement 
in  administrative  and  curricular  decisions,  and  when 
attendance  patterns  changed.  Sparks  reports  that  be- 
tween 1966  and  the  mid-1980s,  there  was  a 150%  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  part-time  students  (as  cited  in 
Stubblefield  & Keane,  1994).  According  to  Cross  (1981), 
the  reason  for  the  increase  in  part-time  students  goes 
deeper  than  mere  economic  reasons;  even  students 
who  could  afford  a full-time  education  showed  a pref- 
erence for  the  part-time  arrangement.  The  study-work- 
leisure  linearity  of  today's  social  system  is  a historical 
aberration.  The  increase  in  part-time  enrollments  is  the 
expression  of  a natural  impetus  to  return  to  a more 
"cyclical"  system.  Whatever  the  case,  U.S.  schools  be- 
gan providing  a greater  range  of  options  in  terms  of 
residency  and  attendance  requirements  for  traditional 
students,  thereby  making  enrollment  for  non-tradi- 
tional students  more  convenient. 

Unlike  the  United  States,  Japan's  cultural  changes 
have  come  more  slowly,  although  recent  events  suggest 
that  Japan  might  now  be  entering  a period  of  more  rapid 
change.  For  example,  women  and  other  minority  groups 
are  now  getting  greater  access  to  the  workplace  (Maruo, 
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1995).  Although  the  average  income  for  women  is  still 
lower  than  that  of  men,  this  is  mainly  so  in  the  older  age 
groups,  due  to  residual  discrimination  in  the  lifetime 
employment  system.  The  salaries  of  younger  women 
and  men  are  almost  equal  (Statistics  Bureau,  1996).  Fur- 
thermore, an  equal  opportunity  employment  law  with 
enforceable  penalties  has  gone  into  effect  this  year — 
although  it  still  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  violators 
will  be  prosecuted — so  it  seems  likely  that  as  the  current 
work  force  ages,  incomes  will  even  out.  The  much-re- 
ported  "Korea  Boom"  indicates  a decrease  in  discrimina- 
tion against  other  minorities  as  well. 

Unlike  America  though,  there  have  been  few  changes 
in  the  educational  system  since  the  last  great  reform  dur- 
ing the  Occupation.  Although  there  has  been  some  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  adult  and  part-time  students 
through  limited  offerings  of  night  classes,  extension 
classes,  and  distance  education,  these  opportunities  are 
the  exception,  not  the  rule.  For  example,  in  1995,  of  the 
447,820  women  going  to  junior  colleges,  only  7,619,  less 
than  2%,  attended  night  classes  (Monbusho,  1996). 

Most  Japanese  colleges  and  universities  have  not  been 
willing,  or  able,  to  make  policy  reforms  for  two  reasons: 
1)  full  enrollment  has  eliminated  the  need  for  schools  to 
compete,  and  2)  since  the  Meiji  reform  of  1868,  educa- 
tional policy  has  been  mandated  from  Tokyo. 

The  Ministry  of  Education  (Monbusho)  has  had  con- 
trol of  educational  policy  since  1880,  via  guidelines  that 
must  be  followed  lest  funds  be  cut  (Fujita,  1993;  Kelly, 
1993).  The  Ministry's  efforts  to  standardize  education 
have  created  a "lack  of  flexibility  in  the  system  as  a 
whole — a legacy  with  which  Japanese  educational  policy 
makers  must  still  contend."  (Rubinger,  1993,  p.  233). 

In  1991,  the  Ministry  of  Education  published  new 
guidelines  (article  31)  that  allow  schools  to  accept  part- 
time  students  (Simmons,  Yonally  & Shiozawa,  1996),  but 
few  schools  have  taken  advantage  of  the  change.  Old 
habits  die  hard.  Even  though  the  number  of  colleges  has 
grown  a hundredfold  in  the  last  fifty  years,  the  basic 
paradigm  of  college  education  has  remained  the  same. 
Students  go  to  college  for  two  to  four  years  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  22,  and  then  take  part  in  the  ritualized 
process  of  job  hunting.  To  be  even  one  year  above  the 
normal  graduation  age  is  considered  a handicap  in  find- 
ing a job.  Thus,  for  Japanese,  the  idea  of  being  a part- 
time  student  or  of  taking  time  off  from  study  is 
associated  with  the  risk  of  being  unemployed  later. 

Nonetheless,  events  in  the  1990s  suggest  that  changes 
similar  to  those  in  the  U.S.  have  begun  taking  place  in 
Japan  as  well.  First  of  all,  the  number  of  college-aged 
Japanese  is  decreasing,  and  the  decrease  is  expected  to 
continue  for  the  next  fifteen  years.  Data  published  by  the 
Ministry  of  Education  (1994a,  1994b)  show  that  for  the 
first  time  in  Japan's  history,  there  are  now  more  seats  in 
higher  education  than  there  are  students.  Second,  the 
Ministry  of  Education  embarked  on  what  they  claim  is 
the  greatest  reform  of  education  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  Colleges  and  universities  have  been  given  far 


greater  autonomy  in  planning  their  own  curricula,  and 
financial  rewards  are  offered  to  schools  that  set  up  inter- 
national programs,  volunteer  work  programs,  or  pro- 
grams in  which  empty  classrooms  are  used  for 
community  education  (Monbusho,  1994c). 

Furthermore,  until  recently,  the  number  of  appli- 
cants each  college  department  could  accept  has  been 
highly  regulated  by  the  Ministry  of  Education.  Over 
the  next  fifteen  years,  though,  enrollment  limitations 
will  be  deregulated,  allowing  market  forces  to  deter- 
mine which  schools  survive.  With  their  economic  secu- 
rity threatened,  Japanese  tertiary  institutions  are 
looking  for  new  ways  to  attract  the  diminishing  num- 
ber of  potential  applicants.  For  some  of  these  schools, 
setting  up  programs  for  adult  and  part-time  students 
might  be  the  only  way  to  survive. 

A similar  situation  existed  in  America  in  the  sixties 
and  seventies.  As  the  number  of  traditional  students 
decreased — 16%  in  the  seventies  — U.S.  schools  began 
offering  programs  for  adult  students.  Population  co- 
hort studies  have  shown  that  it  is  natural  for  a national 
population  to  bulge  and  dwindle,  but  what  is  less 
widely  known  is  that  the  same  factors  that  cause  a 
population  to  dwindle  also  cause  more  adults  to  return 
to  school  (Cross,  1981).  As  the  population  bulge  passes 
from  university  to  employment,  there  is  a greater  num- 
ber of  people  seeking  a relatively  fixed  number  of  jobs. 
Jobs  become  scarcer  and  promotions  come  more 
slowly.  This  cohort,  'facing  tougher  conditions  in  the 
workplace  (which  is  why  they  create  the  population 
trough  that  follows,  they  have  fewer  children),  is  then 
more  likely  to  go  back  to  school.  The  credentials  they 
receive  give  them  a competitive  edge. 

After  a 30-year  economic  boom  in  which  the  Japa- 
nese per  capita  income  surpassed  that  of  Britain  in 
1972  and  that  of  America  in  1987,  conditions  became 
severe  in  1994. 

Over  a period  of  50  years,  Japan  has  lifted  herself 
out  of  the  ruins  of  war,  achieved  previously  un- 
heard of  economic  development,  and  rapidly 
raised  her  people's  standard  of  living.  However, 
the  realization  of  economic  affluence  was  followed 
by  the  bursting  of  the  economic  bubble,  and  now 
there  is  a tangible  unease  about  Japan's  economic 
future,  fueled  by  low  economic  growth  and  funda- 
mental change  in  Japan's  employment  traditions. 
(The  Economic  Planning  Agency,  1995) 

Therefore,  not  long  after  Japan's  population  bulge 
went  to  work,  the  economy  began  to  weaken.  The  cur- 
rent work  force  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty 
is  facing  severe  conditions:  The  security  of  lifetime 
employment  and  automatic  promotion  no  longer  exist 
(The  Economic  Planning  Agency,  1995).  If  the  theories 
of  cohort  studies  are  correct,  many  of  these  adults  will 
seek  further  education. 

However,  the  cohort  studies  were  done  in  the  West 
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and  might  carry  a Western  bias  regarding  employ- 
ment. In  the  past,  Japanese  have  faced  economic 
troubles  by  working  harder  and  longer,  not  by  seeking 
more  training,  and  more  time  on  the  job  means  less 
time  for  study.  There  is  no  easy  way  to  predict  how 
Japanese  workers  will  face  the  current  crisis.  Will  they 
go  the  traditional  route  and  work  harder?  Or,  due  to 
the  higher  average  level  of  education  and  greater  so- 
phistication of  industrial  technology,  will  they  go  back 
to  school,  the  way  Americans  did  in  the  seventies? 

Also,  some  rather  interesting  data,  supported  by  local 
evidence,  suggests  that  the  number  of  elderly  Japanese 
seeking  education  might  increase  rapidly  over  the  next 
15  years.  As  mentioned  earlier,  research  has  established 
that  the  key  factor  for  adults  returning  to  school  is  prior 
education.  In  terms  of  college  education  in  Japan,  enroll- 
ments were  small  until  after  the  war.  Then,  in  the  late 
forties,  attendance  patterns  changed  drastically.  In  the 
two-year  period  between  1948  and  1950  alone,  enroll- 
ments went  from  12,000  to  240,000,  a twentyfold  in- 
crease. Taking  twenty  years  old  as  the  basic  age  of  these 
students  and  discounting  those  Japanese  who  earned 
degrees  later  after  entering  the  work  force,  we  can  calcu- 
late that  from  now  on  the  number  of  Japanese  with  a 
college  education  retiring  at  65  will  increase  dramati- 
cally. There  will  be  a hundred  times  as  many  college- 
educated  Japanese  retiring  in  2015  as  in  1993.  (See 
Appendix.)  We  can  predict  that  the  demand  for  educa- 
tion by  older  people  will  reach  a clamor. 

In  fact,  in  one  instance,  this  is  already  the  case.  A few 
years  ago,  the  Takatsuki  City  Office  began  offering  "Sil- 
ver" English  classes  for  senior  citizens.  By  last  year,  the 
number  of  applicants  had  grown  so  large  that  a "gradua- 
tion" rule  was  imposed.  After  three  classes,  the  partici- 
pants must  "graduate"  in  order  to  make  room  for 
newcomers  (Tanikawa,  personal  communication,  1997). 

Philosophy  and  Practice 

In  America,  adult  education  expanded  rapidly  in  the 
sixties  and  seventies  and  new  teaching  methods  were 
developed.  Although  some  researchers  claim  that  most 
teachers  of  adults  still  resort  to  pedagogical  methods 
(Knowles,  1990),  andragogy  has  become  the  accepted 
approach.  Andragogy,  popularized  by  Malcolm 
Knowles,  a key  figure  in  the  field  of  adult  education, 
lies  in  opposition  to  pedagogy.  Pedagogy,  an  educa- 
tional philosophy  developed  by  11th  century  monks  to 
train  boys,  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  learners  are 
dependent  personalities.  The  "empty"  learners  depend 
on  the  teacher  to  decide  what  is  learned,  how  it  is 
learned,  and  by  when.  Unfortunately,  pedagogy  (trans- 
lated literally  as  "child-guiding")  does  not  work  as 
well  with  adults,  who,  because  of  their  greater  life  ex- 
perience, tend  to  resist  dependency.  Andragogical 
methods  rely  on  "facilitation"  rather  than  "teaching," 
self-direction  rather  than  other-direction,  and  life-cen- 
tered study  rather  than  subject-centered  study.  (For 
more  information  on  andragogy,  see  Knowles,  1990.) 


It  remains  to  be  seen,  however,  as  Japan  enters  the 
realm  of  adult  education,  whether  andragogy  will  be 
taken  up,  or  left  by  the  wayside.  The  American  tradition 
of  educational  philosophy  is  quite  different  from  that  of 
Japan.  In  this  section,  we  will  examine  those  differences 
and  make  predictions  as  to  what  approach  will  prevail. 

The  philosophy  of  education  in  American  involves 
three  main  traditions:  a)  liberal  education,  which  was 
mainstream  until  the  1920s;  b)  the  progressivist/  hu- 
manist philosophies  that  followed;  and  c)  behaviorism, 
which  has  been  the  dominant  philosophy  for  most  of 
this  century.  Other  philosophies  have  also  been  influ- 
ential, such  as  the  radical  and  the  conceptional  analyti- 
cal philosophies,  but  more  so  in  other  countries  than  in 
America  (Elias  & Merriam,  1995). 

Liberal  educational  philosophy,  or  "academic  rational- 
ism" (Eisner,  1979),  is  based  on  the  principle  that  the 
great  thoughts  of  humankind  already  exist  in  the  clas- 
sics, and  through  their  study,  great  minds  can  be  made. 
School  is  a special  place,  for  intellectuals,  and  through 
the  quest  for  the  good  and  true,  intellectual,  moral,  spiri- 
tual, and  aesthetic  development  can  take  place  (Elias  & 
Merriam,  1995).  This  was  the  predominant  philosophy 
in  American  education  until  the  turn  of  the  century, 
when  the  rise  of  social  Darwinism  and  Pragmatism  led 
to  a gradual  shift  towards  progressivism. 

The  closest  parallel  to  liberal  education  in  Asia  is 
educational  Confucianism,  which  is  also  based  on  the 
study  of  classics.  Just  as  liberal  education  was  the 
dominant  philosophy  in  America  until  the  turn  of  the 
century,  Confucianism  was  prevalent  in  Japan  until  the 
1880s.  The  many  Faculties  of  Literature  and  Letters  in 
Japanese  universities  today  are  carryovers  from  these 
two  older  philosophies. 

Although  some  educational  historians,  such  as  Elias 
and  Merriam  (1995),  characterize  progressivism  and 
humanism  as  separate  philosophies,  their  historical  con- 
nection and  similarity  show  that  they  are  two  branches 
of  the  same  tree.  Both  philosophies  are  learner-centered, 
both  focus  on  experience  and  internal  states  rather  than 
on  a static  curriculum,  both  incorporate  problem-solving 
rather  than  assign-and-assess  methodologies,  both  char- 
acterize the  teacher  as  a facilitator  rather  than  instructor, 
and  both  aim  for  human  development  rather  than  the 
mastery  of  skills  and  knowledge. 

At  various  times,  progressivist/humanist  philoso- 
phies have  been  influential  in  the  history  of  American 
education,  especially  through  the  work  of  Dewey, 
Rogers,  and  Holt,  but  except  for  a period  near  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century,  they  have  never  been  domi- 
nant. The  principles  they  expound  are  too  difficult  to 
translate  into  practice.  In  fact,  humanism  seems  to  be 
portrayed  more  as  the  dissonant  voice  to  behaviorism 
than  as  a separate  and  viable  approach  (Rogers,  1980). 

Of  the  three  main  traditions,  it  seems  that  progres- 
sivism/humanism  has  had  the  least  impact  on  Japan. 
Moral  education  and  the  development  of  loyal  subjects 
of  the  emperor,  similar  to  the  progressivist  goal  of  de- 
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veloping  citizens,  were  important  goals  in  prewar  edu- 
cation, and  current  elementary  education  in  Japan  uses 
a somewhat  humanistic  approach,  but  progressivism/ 
humanism  seem  to  be  largely  absent  from  secondary 
and  tertiary  education.  The  reasons  for  their  absence 
might  be  as  follows: 

1)  This  philosophy,  since  it  focuses  on  individual 
development,  is  better  suited  to  individualistic  rather 
than  group-oriented  cultures.  In  some  ways,  the  prob- 
lem-solving skills  and  independent  thinking  fostered 
by  this  approach  are  antithetical  to  conformity-ori- 
ented groupism. 

2)  Since  it  is  difficult  to  translate  the  philosophy  into 
clear  methodology,  it  is  less  suitable  for  Japanese  edu- 
cation, which  tends  to  be  risk-aversive,  explicit,  and 
oriented  more  towards  materialism  and  positivism 
than  existentialism. 

3)  Japan  has  a vertical  rather  than  horizontal,  or  egali- 
tarian, social  system.  Sensei  (teachers)  were  traditionally 
held  in  reverence  and  tend  towards  authoritarianism. 
The  role  of  facilitator  does  not  fit  this  social  construct. 

4)  Merit  in  Japan  is  oriented  towards  passing  paper 
tests  and  receiving  certificates,  not  overall  performance. 

5)  The  two  great  reforms  of  Japanese  education, 
when  Western  educational  philosophies  had  the  great- 
est influence,  took  place  at  times  when  other  philoso- 
phies were  dominant  in  the  West.  The  first  reform 
occurred  between  1868  and  1880,  before  progressivism 
took  hold  and  was  based  on  French  and  Prussian  edu- 
cation. The  second  reform  took  place  in  the  late  forties, 
when  behaviorism  was  at  its  peak  in  America. 

Behaviorism  gained  precedence  in  American  educa- 
tion during  the  thirties  and  forties  and  still  holds  a 
dominant,  although  much  modified,  position  today. 
Behaviorism  works  well  with  an  Essentialist  or 
Perrenialist  approach  to  education,  in  which  the  focus 
is  on  the  content  to  be  mastered,  not  the  learner.  This 
makes  behavioral  methods  easier  to  use  in  large 
classes,  which,  due  to  the  standardization  of  modem 
education  and  the  orientation  towards  efficiency  and 
accountability,  has  become  the  norm.  Furthermore,  it  is 
explicit,  external,  and  reductionist,  placing  no  demand 
on  the  teacher  to  understand  what  is  happening  inside 
the  student;  Therefore,  it  translates  well  to  methods 
that  are  easy  to  use  and  easy  to  evaluate.  This  factor, 
more  than  any  other,  is  probably  why  behaviorism  has 
been  so  pervasive  in  educational  practice,  even  though 
the  basic  theory  behind  it,  operant  psychology,  has 
fallen  by  the  wayside  (Travers,  1977). 

Even  adult  education,  whose  central  approach  is 
andragogy,  a humanistic  approach  to  education,  still 
contains  artifacts  from  behaviorism.  In  particular,  the 
behaviorist  approach  to  curriculum  design,  based  on 
needs  analysis,  behavioral  objectives  (known  currently 
in  the  jargon  as  "outcomes"),  and  program  evaluation, 
still  form  the  major  models  of  program  planning 
(Caffarella,  1994)  and  instructional  design  (Kemp, 
1996). 
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For  the  Japanese,  behaviorist  philosophy,  more  than 
any  other,  fits  their  conception  of  education.  The  fun- 
damental purpose  of  all  education  in  Japan  has  three 
parts:  development  of  the  seishin  (spirit  and  character), 
shndan  ishiki  (social  group  consciousness  and 
belongingness)  and  dantai  ishiki  (organizational  group 
consciousness).  The  first  is  achieved  through  what 
Singleton  (1993)  has  identified  as  the  predominant  fea- 
ture in  Japanese  secondary  and  tertiary  education: 
Ganbaru  (to  persist).  The  tedious  hours  of  study  re- 
quired to  pass  entrance  exams  require  a student  to 
Ganbaru,  which  in  turn  builds  character  and  stamina. 
This  orientation  towards  study  has  a long  tradition  in 
Zen  philosophy  and  pervades  Japanese  culture.  It  is  an 
underlying  theme  in  the  Japanese  orientation  towards 
study,  work,  sports,  marriage,  and  even  play. 
Behavioralist  educational  theories,  with  their  orienta- 
tion towards  behavior  modification  (building  seishin), 
content  mastery  (requiring  ganbaru),  and  teacher- 
centeredness  (the  revered  sensei),  fit  the  pre-existing 
notions  of  Japanese  education. 

In  the  earlier  section  on  History,  we  predicted  that 
the  number  of  adults  seeking  further  education  will 
rapidly  increase  in  the  next  twenty  years,  but  we  are 
still  left  with  the  question  of  what  form  their  education 
will  take.  The  Japanese  tradition  of  content  mastery  in 
a teacher-fronted  classroom  is  long  and  deeply  rooted 
(White,  1988).  And  yet,  data  from  America  shows  that 
this  pedagogical  approach,  in  which  the  learner  is  de- 
pendent on  the  teacher,  does  not  work  well  with 
adults,  at  least  not  American  adults  (Cross,  1981; 
Knowles,  1990;  Knox,  1986;  Lawler,  1991).  So,  when 
American  universities  established  adult  education  pro- 
grams using  the  same  pedagogical  methods  they  used 
with  traditional  students,  dropout  rates  were  high, 
over  50%  in  many  cases  (Knowles,  1990).  Yet,  these 
were  Americans,  and  when  we  consider  the  Japanese 
virtues  of  Ganbaru  and  Gaman  (persistence  and  pa- 
tience), it  might  be  possible  that  the  pedagogical  ap- 
proach will  work  with  Japanese  adults. 

I do  not  think  so.  In  my  experience,  Japanese  adults 
are  not  much  different  from  American  adults,  espe- 
cially Japanese  living  in  urban  areas.  Like  Americans, 
they  also  have  far  more  experience  than  a child  and  a 
different  self-concept.  They  also  have  a need  to  be  self- 
directing and  to  organize  their  studies  around  life- 
centered  subjects.  I doubt  that  they  will  stay  enrolled  in 
education  programs  that  treat  them  like  children. 

The  methodological  changes  were  eventually  made 
in  America,  but  will  they  be  made  in  Japan?  Japan's 
educational  culture  makes  it  harder  for  its  college  edu- 
cators to  give  up  their  teacher-centered  pedagogy  and 
adopt  andragogy,  even  in  a Japanized  form.  However, 
unless  this  happens,  the  promise  of  continued  educa- 
tion for  Japanese  adults  will  not  come  to  be. 

The  final  prediction  of  this  paper  is  that  a dilemma 
will  emerge.  On  one  side  is  poised  an  invincible  sword, 
the  unconditional  adherence  to  authoritarian  pedagogy 
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by  Japanese  educators,  and  on  the  other  an  invulner- 
able shield,  the  natural  resistance  of  adults  to  teacher- 
centered  methods.  Which  will  break  first?  Changing 
the  learners  to  fit  the  educational  structure  would  be 
possible  if  the  learners  were  children,  but  in  this  case, 
they  are  not.  The  teachers  will  have  to  change.  To  make 
the  change,  teachers  will  have  to  be  trained  in 
andragogy  and  adult  education  methodology. 

The  promise  of  adult  education  can  only  be  realized 
through  further  education. 
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Notes 

1 "Primary,"  "secondary,"  and  "tertiary"  levels  of  industry  refer  to 
levels  of  productive  technology.  Agriculture  and  milling  would  be 
primary  level  industries  while  computer  chip  manufacture  would  be 
tertiary. 

2 Previous  equal  opportunity  employment  laws  are  on  the  records,  but 
without  penalties. 

3 Takatsuki  is  a middle-class  suburb  between  Kyoto  and  Osaka.  The 
school  I teach  at,  Heian  Jogakuin  College  is  located  there. 

4 However,  Liberal  Education  philosophy  still  surfaces  from  to  time, 
such  as  in  the  1949  Great  Books  Program. 
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Using  Oral 
Interviews  at  a 
Junior  College 


inding  effective  ways  to  include  communicative 
language  goals  in  oral  class  assessment  is  one  of 
the  challenges  facing  teachers  in  Japan  today.  As 
students  are  acutely  aware  of  any  upcoming  assess- 
ment, be  it  a test  or  an  exam,  teachers  need  an  oral  as- 
sessment which  takes  advantage  of  this  positive 
backwash  to  influence  students'  goals,  motivation,  and 
daily  classroom  learning. 

As  foreign  teachers  at  Tokushima  Bunri  University 
(TBU),  a private  university  in  Shikoku,  we  were  faced 
with  the  task  of  designing  an  ap- 
propriate summative  oral  assess- 
ment for  the  end  of  each  semester 
of  the  oral  communication  course. 
We  wanted  a format  that  would 
reflect  the  conversational  fluency 
activities  used  in  the  classroom  and 
allow  students  to  demonstrate  their 
oral  competency.  So  we  decided  to 
use  a form  of  oral  interview  to  as- 
sess speaking  proficiency. 

Here,  we  will  first  consider  vari- 
ous oral  interview  formats.  Then 
we  will  explain  the  format  devel- 
oped for  first  and  second  year  col- 
lege students.  Finally  we  will 
discuss  its  merits  and  drawbacks. 
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The  Interview 

The  interview  is  a popular  oral  assessment  framework 
for  eliciting  language  samples,  but  it  can  vary  consider- 
ably in  format  and  content.  According  to  Scarcella  and 
Oxford  (1992),  who  apply  Canale  and  Swain's  frame- 
work of  communicative  competence  for  speaking  pro- 
ficiency, an  oral  interview  should  assess  not  only 
traditional  grammatical  competence.  It  should  also 
include  sociolinguistic  competence  in  appropriate  use 
of  register,  speech  acts,  and  intonation;  strategic  com- 
petence in  communication  strategies,  gestures,  and 
circumlocution;  and  discourse  competence  in  coher- 
ence and  cohesion  (p.  154). 

Initially,  we  reviewed  a number  of  interview  formats 
before  developing  one  suitable  for  the  TBU  situation. 
For  example,  an  interview  may  consist  of  one  student, 
a pair,  or  a small  group.  There  may  be  one,  two,  or 
three  interviewers,  and/ or  scorers,  who  may  be  native 
and/or  non-native  speakers,  or  instructions  on  tape. 
The  interview  may  last  from  10  to  30  minutes,  be 
taped,  and  scored  holistically  or  objectively  (Hughes, 
1989;  Underhill,  1991;  Wier,  1990). 

Perhaps  the  best  known  is  the  American  Council  on 
the  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages'  (ACTFL)  indi- 
vidual, oral  proficiency  interview,  which  follows  a 20- 
minute,  four-part  format:  introduction  and  warm-up, 
level  check,  probe,  wind-down  and  closure.  The  Cana- 
dian Test  for  Scholars  and  Trainees  (CanTEST),  and  the 
International  English  Language  Testing  System 
(IELTS)  follow  a similar  format. 
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In  this  four-part  format,  part  one,  the  warm-up,  is 
not  generally  scored.  The  interviewer  puts  the  candi- 
date at  ease  by  asking  predictable  personal  questions, 
and  IELTS  includes  completion  of  a personal  informa- 
tion form.  In  part  two,  the  level  check,  the  interviewer 
asks  familiar  questions  about  school,  work,  leisure, 
daily  routines,  and  future  plans  (Cohen,  1994),  and 
gains  an  indication  of  the  student's  level.  Part  three, 
the  probe  stage,  consists  of  more  demanding,  in-depth 
questions  on  one  or  two  particular  topics  to  assess  how 
well  the  student  can  answer  before  requiring  repetition 
or  closure;  students  may  also  ask  questions  in  this  part. 
In  the  final  part,  or  wind-down,  the  interview  returns 
to  easier,  predictable  questions  that  build  confidence, 
and  then  closes  with  the  thank-you  and  goodbye 
(CanTEST,  1993;  Garbutt  & O'Sullivan,  1991;  Hughes, 
1989;  Nagata,  1995;  Underhill,  1991). 

For  our  interview,  we  decided  three  of  the  four  parts 
would  be  appropriate:  part  one,  the  warm  up;  part 
two,  the  level  check;  and  part  four,  the  wind  down. 
However,  we  realized  the  in-depth  questioning  of  the 
probe  stage  would  not  only  be  too  difficult  for  our 
first-year  students,  who  are  mostly  false  beginners,  but 
would  also  limit  the  interview  solely  to  a question-and- 
answer  format.  So  we  looked  to  other  oral  assessments 
for  feasible  alternatives. 

The  Cambridge  Preliminary  English  Test  (PET), 
TOEFL's  Test  of  Spoken  English  (TSE),  IELTS,  and  the 
recently  introduced  Standard  Speaking  Test  (SST)  — 
from  ACTFL  and  ALC  Press  Japan — include  a variety  of 
activities  between  the  warm-up  and  the  wind-down.  The 
PET  includes  a simulated  situation  based  on  a task 
which  requires  the  use  of  functions  such  as  requests  or 
choices.  PET,  TSE,  and  SST  all  include  a response  to  vi- 
sual stimuli,  such  as  a map,  a picture,  a picture  story 
sequence,  or  a photograph  (PET,  1996).  The  response 
requires  description,  narration,  and/or  general  conver- 
sation. TSE  also  includes  a response  to  a topic  prompt, 
such  as  sports  or  fashion,  as  well  as  interpretation  of  a 
graph,  and  a notice  (1995-1996  Bulletin  of  Information, 
pp.  13-14).  IELTS  adds  an  elicitation  in  which  the  candi- 
date asks  the  interviewer  questions  on  a task.  SST  has  a 
role-play  with  the  interviewer  (1996).  As  we  use  func- 
tions, visual  stimuli,  and  role  plays  in  class,  we  decided 
these  options  could  be  developed  to  suit  our  situation. 

We  also  decided  to  try  scoring  with  both  a holistic  and 
an  objective  scale,  as  some  interviews  rate  holistically, 
while  others  rate  objectively  either  on-the-spot,  or  later 
on  tape  — as  in  the  TSE.  A holistic  rating,  such  as  the 
IELTS  nine-band  proficiency  scale,  assigns  a candidate  a 
score  on  a scale  from  non-user  to  expert  user  (Garbutt  & 
O'Sullivan,  1991;  Wier,  1990).  The  ACTFL  scale  is  subdi- 
vided into  superior,  advanced,  intermediate,  or  novice 
and  there  is  a high,  mid,  or  low  definition  within  each 
band  (Nagata,  1995).  "[ACTFL]  scale  definitions  include 
a wide  range  of  components,  including  vocabulary,  syn- 
tax, pronunciation,  accuracy,  spontaneity,  fluency,  un- 
derstanding, coherence,  cohesion,  functions,  and 
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situations"  (Bachman  & Savignon,  1986,  p.381).  Objec- 
tive rating  assigns  a candidate  a score  on  specific  criteria, 
such  as  listening,  accuracy,  range,  fluency,  and  pronun- 
ciation as  used  in  the  CanTEST  (1993).  So  the  next  step 
was  to  clarify  administrative  procedures,  scoring,  inter- 
pretation, and  bias  (Chamot  & O'Malley,  1994). 

Oral  Interviews  at  Tokushima  Bunri  Junior  College 

Debate  and  experimentation  preceded  the  final  choice 
of  interview  format.  As  English  teachers,  we  wanted  a 
format  that  would  elicit  the  students'  best  performance 
and  reproduce  classroom  activities.  Our  interview  is 
not  college  wide,  but  is  given  by  some  teachers  at  the 
end  of  each  semester  to  first  and  second-year  junior 
college  oral  communication  classes.  Class  sizes  range 
from  ten  to  twenty-four,  and  students'  language  skills 
range  from  false  beginner  to  intermediate.  The  purpose 
of  this  summative  interview  is  "...to  encourage  stu- 
dents to  study,  review  or  practice  the  material  being 
covered..."  (Brown,  1995,  p.13)  in  class  and  allow  them 
to  show  their  oral  proficiency,  language  functions,  and 
clarification  strategies. 

Students  are  familiar  with  this  interview  format  from 
class  activities,  and  receive  an  interview  information 
sheet  ahead  of  time.  While  interviews  last  12  to  15  min- 
utes, they  are  scheduled  every  20  minutes  to  allow  five 
minutes  for  scoring.  They  take  place  in  a fairly  authentic 
situation  around  a table  in  the  teacher's  office,  rather 
than  in  a huge,  impersonal  classroom,  and  are  taped  for 
future  reference.  The  classroom  teacher,  who  is  a native 
speaker,  interviews  random  pairs  that  students  chose  by 
drawing  names.  Pairs  are  not  always  evenly  matched,  as 
oral  skills  can  vary  considerably.  There  are  also  differ- 
ences based  on  personality,  confidence,  and  language 
levels,  so  the  initial  idea  of  scoring  each  pair  jointly  was 
replaced  by  individual  scoring.  Hughes  agrees  that  "the 
performance  of  one  candidate  is  likely  to  be  affected  by 
that  of  the  others"  (1989,  p.105).  Each  student  is  rated 
according  to  her  interview  performance,  and  there  is  no 
specified  "pass  mark"  for  the  interview.  The  interview 
counts  for  25  per  cent  of  the  final  mark  in  the  first  year 
and  30  per  cent  in  the  second  year. 

The  oral  interview  is  often  criticized  as  unnatural 
and  biased  partly  because  of  the  imbalance  of  power  in 
favour  of  the  teacher,  who,  especially  if  s/he  is  a 
stranger,  has  a "role  of  considerable  power"  (Cohen, 
1994,  p.213).  In  this  case,  the  teacher /interviewer  often 
initiates  conversation,  and  the  student  seldom  has  an 
opportunity  to  initiate  or  control  the  conversation.  In 
this  way,  the  language  samples  are  limited  and  some- 
what biased  as  the  interviewer  usually  speaks  clearly 
and  often  accommodates  the  student  by  using  "or- 
questions,  slowdowns  and  display  questions..." 
(Cohen,  1994,  p.268)  or  repetition.  However,  we  use 
student  pairs  and  a familiar  teacher  as  the  interviewer 
to  counteract  this. 

In  order  to  make  the  interviews  as  natural  as  possible, 
the  teachers  are  supportive  and  give  verbal  responses  to 
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show  they  are  listening  (e.g.,  "mmm,"  ''that's  great/' 
"really,"),  and  nonverbal  positive  feedback  such  as  nods, 
smiles,  and  leaning  in  (Hughes,  1989).  We  link  topics 
using  phrases  such  as  "you  said  earlier,"  "let  me  go  back 
to  or  "I'd  like  to  move  on  to  another  topic  now."  We 
also  ask  a series  of  questions  on  one  topic,  rather  than 
hopping  quickly  from  one  item  to  another,  which  makes 
the  conversation  more  coherent  and  easier  for  the  stu- 
dents to  follow.  "Yes /no"  questions  and  "or"  questions 
are  used  less  frequently  as  open  ended  "Wh-"  questions 
produce  more  information  (Fradd  & McGee,  1994; 
Garbutt  & O'Sullivan,  1991).  We  try  to  avoid  correcting, 
interrupting,  or  finishing  students'  sentences,  and  give 
"as  many  'fresh  starts'  as  possible"  (Hughes,  1989)  when 
communication  breaks  down.  We  let  the  silences  run  for 
approximately  ten  seconds,  but  rescue  students  who 
simply  cannot  clarify — or  understand — by  repeating, 
rephrasing,  or  moving  on.  In  this  way,  we  make  the  in- 
terview discourse  as  realistic  and  coherent  as  possible. 

Both  scoring  the  oral  interview  and  interpreting  the 
rating  are  problematic.  "Given  the  variety  of  norms  of 
language  use,  the  choice  of  criterion  for  evaluating 
language  performance  is  difficult,  to  say  the  least,  and 
is  often  complicated  by  social  and  political  consider- 
ations" (Bachman  & Savignon,  1986,  p.383).  After  ex- 
perimenting with  various  scoring  criteria,  we  give  each 
student  a holistic  score  and  an  objective  rating,  based 
on  five  criteria.  If  the  criteria  score  does  not  agree  with 
the  holistic  score,  the  holistic  score  is  reassessed.  The 
holistic  score  descriptors  are  used  to  rate  the  overall 
performance  from  one  (weak  or  limited  speaker)  to 
five  (very  good  or  advanced  speaker).  The  criteria  for 
rating  were  developed  from  the  CanTEST  (1993).  There 
are  five  criteria:  (a)  appropriate  content,  language  and 
vocabulary;  (b)  active  listening  and  natural  interaction; 
(c)  accurate  grammar  and  range  of  structures;  (d)  pace, 
fluency  and  cohesion;  (e)  pronunciation,  intonation 
and  volume.  The  student  score  chart  has  a continuum 
for  each  criteria  from  one  (weak)  to  five  (very  good). 
The  criteria  carry  equal  weighting  and  the  total  crite- 
rion score  can  be  doubled  to  give  a holistic  score 
equivalent.  The  score  chart  is  also  used  in  class  for  stu- 
dent evaluation  and  for  peer  evaluation  in  second  year. 

First  year 

The  first-year  interview  begins  with  part  one,  the 
warm-up,  and  part  two,  the  level  check,  in  which  stu- 
dents answer  factual,  descriptive,  or  narrative  ques- 
tions about  home,  family,  hobbies,  pets,  and  regular 
daily  activities.  At  this  time,  the  interviewer  makes  a 
preliminary  holistic  assessment  of  the  student's  level. 
The  following  first-year  transcript  shows  the  student 
understands  the  questions  about  home  and  gives  lim- 
ited, but  appropriate  answers. 

Assessor:  Where  are  you  from? 

Student:  I'm  from  Tokushima  city.. 

Assessor:  And  how  many  people  are  in  your 
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Student: 

Assessor: 

Student: 

Assessor: 

Student: 


family? 

6 people. 

Can  you  tell  me  about  your  family? 
...my  brother,  my  mother,  grandfather, 
grandmother,  and  younger  sister. 

How  old  is  your  younger  sister? 

She.. .16  years  old. 


The  in-depth  probing,  part  three,  is  replaced,  due  to 
the  low  level  of  the  1-1  (first  year /first  semester)  stu- 
dents by  a response  to  visual  stimuli,  such  as  maps  or 
pictures  as  in  PET,  TSE  and  SST.  However,  choosing  an 
appropriate  stimulus  is  not  easy,  as  it  should  be  under- 
standable, relevant,  and  culturally  sensitive  (Underhill, 
1991)  in  order  for  the  task  to  be  clear,  predictable,  and 
limited  enough  to  produce  an  extended  sample  of  de- 
scription and  narration.  We  use  big  pictures  (from  calen- 
dars or  the  text)  with  lots  of  details  which  allow  students 
to  select  things  which  relate  to  their  personal  experi- 
ences. Picture  stories,  which  require  specific  vocabulary 
and  sequencing,  are  quite  difficult  for  first-year  students, 
unless  the  stories  include  essential  vocabulary  items. 
These  help  generate  confidence  and  improve  perfor- 
mance. Map  exercises  also  work  well  using  an  authentic 
local  map  or  one  already  familiar  to  the  students.  For 
example,  one  student  initiates  by  giving  directions  from 
the  starting  point  to  a map  destination.  The  partner  fol- 
lows and  names  the  final  destination  aloud. 

In  the  1-2  assessment,  the  visual  stimuli  are  replaced 
by  functions  similar  to  those  used  in  the  PET,  and  stu- 
dents demonstrate  their  sociolinguistic  command  of 
particular  language  functions  automatized  in  class 
through  role  play  dialogues  and  other  pair  activities. 
Each  student  selects  a (brief,  specific)  function  card 
such  as  "Call  your  friend  and  invite  her  for  dinner  at 
your  favourite  restaurant."  The  student  then  demon- 
strates the  invitation  function  in  a dialogue  with  her 
partner,  who  then  responds. 

Then  student  pairs  also  write  and  perform  a two- 
page  role  play,  similar  to  those  done  in  class,  in  order 
to  develop  discourse  competence.  Unlike  other  tests 
such  as  the  SST,  the  role  play  does  not  include  the 
teacher.  Students  draw  on  classroom  dialogues,  role 
plays,  and  information  gap  activities  to  help  them  pre- 
pare a conversation  on  one  out  of  three  topics,  such  as 
a conversation  between  a Canadian  and  a Japanese 
about  Japan,  a conversation  between  friends  about  a 
part-time  job,  or  about  spring  vacation.  A well-written 
and  accurate  script  with  an  interesting  opening,  lots  of 
exchanges,  and  an  appropriate  closing  is  required.  Stu- 
dents can  use  the  scripts  as  prompts,  but  are  encour- 
aged not  to  read  them  word-for-word.  If  possible, 
scripts  are  corrected  by  the  teacher  beforehand  as  some 
students  memorize.  After  this,  the  interview  winds 
down  with  a few  easy  questions  about  plans  for  vaca- 
tion, and  then  closes.  For  this  dialogue,  the  pair  is 
scored  jointly  and  a score  for  the  script  is  added. 

We  have  found  that  first-year  students  generally  do 
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well  on  the  pictures  and  brief  specific  functions.  Their 
prepared  role  plays,  where  they  are  innovative  and 
confident,  show  greater  creativity  as  they  make  use  of 
actions,  gestures  and  sometimes  props.  They  are  often 
better  prepared  than  during  the  semester.  In  addition, 
the  1-1  interview  provides  valuable  feedback  to  both 
the  teacher  and  the  student  about  the  student's  lan- 
guage learning  which  can  be  taken  into  account  in  the 
1-2  semester. 

Second  year 

The  second  year  interviews  (2-1  and  2-2)  also  open 
with  the  warm-up  and  the  level  check,  in  which  stu- 
dents are  asked  to  express  opinions  and  make  com- 
parisons on  topics  such  as  past  events,  future  career,  or 
travel  plans.  More  advanced  students  can  justify  an 
opinion,  speculate,  and  deal  with  hypothetical  ques- 
tions. The  representative  second-year  student  tran- 
script from  the  warm-up  (below)  shows  that  answers 
are  usually  longer,  more  complex  and  complete  than 
the  1-1  and  1-2  interview  responses. 

Assessor:  Where  are  you  from,  (student  name)? 

Student:  I'm  from  Aizumi. 

Assessor:  Where  is  that  in  relation  to 

Tokushima? 

Student:  Where  is  it?  It's  in  the  north  part. 

Assessor:  Is  it  a big  city? 

Student:  Recently,  Aizumi  is  bigger  ...  getting 

bigger  and  bigger.. .but  actually  it  is 
not  so  big. 


initiates;  the  student  responds  and  also  asks  questions, 
as  may  the  second  student,  until  the  candidate  cannot 
cope  and  requires  repetition  or  closure.  Finally  the  in- 
terview winds  down  and  closes.  Second-year  students 
respond  well  to  the  interview,  but  prefer  the  topics  and 
role  plays  to  the  probing. 

Discussion 

The  TBU  oral  interview  format  provides  a positive 
backwash  effect  because  it  reflects  class  activities  and 
thus  students  become  more  aware  of  the  need  to  speak 
in  class  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  interview. 

Using  pair  interviews,  rather  than  individual  ones, 
not  only  saves  time,  but  also  reduces  students'  anxiety, 
and  allows  weaker  students  to  translate  and  check 
with  a peer.  Even  with  the  random  pairing  of  students, 
most  pairs  are  well-matched  and  take  turns  effectively. 
Some,  however,  have  a dominant  partner  who  takes 
the  initiative,  translates,  and  will  speak  most  of  the 
time  if  allowed  to.  The  occasional  need  for  a trio  has 
sometimes  proved  difficult  as  one  student  may  be  left 
out;  so  occasionally  an  individual  student  is  inter- 
viewed with  a friend,  who  is  not  scored. 

Interviewing,  scoring,  and  keeping  the  conversation 
going  can  certainly  be  demanding  for  a teacher.  Regu- 
lar in-depth  training  sessions  for  standardization  can 
greatly  improve  inter-rater  reliability  and  reduce  bias, 
even  for  experienced  scorers.  This  is  especially  impor- 
tant for  teachers  who  have  to  assess  students  they  have 
been  teaching  all  year.  We  have  found  that  the  teacher 
must  be  aware  of  a number  of  biasing  factors: 


Part  three  of  the  2-1  interview  continues  with  a re- 
sponse to  a topic  prompt  similar  to  TSE.  Each  student 
chooses  a small  topic  card  and  gives  a brief  talk 
(about  two  minutes)  using  background  knowledge  as 
well  as  pertinent  vocabulary  and  functions  acquired 
in  class.  Students  practice  at  home  and  in  class  where 
we  also  review  the  topics  by  brainstorming  vocabu- 
lary and  possible  subtopics.  For  example,  on  environ- 
ment, students  came  up  with  such  subtopics  as 
"sorting  garbage  at  home"  and  "always  carry  your 
own  chopsticks." 

This  is  followed  by  a spontaneous  role  play  which 
puts  students  "on  the  spot";  this  is  more  stressful 
(Halleck,  1995)  but  builds  on  the  first-year  use  of  role 
plays.  Each  student  chooses  a detailed  situation /func- 
tion card  based  on  themes  from  class,  and,  with  her 
partner,  creates  a dialogue.  For  example,  "Your  family 
will  move  to  a new  home.  You  and  your  sister  disagree 
on  what  kind  of  home  you  would  like."  Some  of  these 
role  plays  introduce  problem  solving  or  using  formal 
registers,  some  are  informal,  or  specific  to  the  students' 
situations.  All  role  plays  have  some  useful  vocabulary 
items  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  card. 

In  the  2-2  assessment,  part  three  changes  a probe 
into  opinion  on  topics  at  least  partially  covered  in 
class.  The  student  chooses  a topic  card  and  the  teacher 
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a.  past  student  performance 

b.  student  motivation  and  class  attendance 

c.  student  health 

d.  student  exam  anxiety 

e.  teacher  health 

f.  agreement  or  disagreement  with  student's  point  of 
view 

g.  like  or  dislike  of  student's  personality 

h.  overly  sympathetic  listening  / teacher  interpreta- 
tion 

i.  difficulty  of  questions  (too  easy  or  too  difficult) 

j.  speed  of  questions 

k.  memorized  answers 

l.  teacher's  gender,  cultural  background,  and  status. 

Some  of  these  factors  may  be  a problem  so  it  is  impor- 
tant for  the  teacher  to  be  alert  to  them  and  to  try  to 
counterbalance  them  wherever  possible. 

Presently  the  scoring  criteria  are  working  well.  The 
student  language  sample  is  taken  from  part  two  and 
part  three  of  the  interview  and  the  teachers  find  the 
holistic  scoring  has  become  much  easier  with  practice. 
The  students  also  find  the  scoring  criteria  easy  to  man- 
age and  can  now  assess  each  other's  performances  dur- 
ing class.  However,  occasionally  a student's  language 
sample  may  be  considerably  better  or  worse  than  in  the 
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classroom  due  to  the  interview  situation  or  recording. 
As  with  most  scoring  systems,  this  needs  further  inves- 
tigation to  make  it  more  relevant  to  the  learners'  needs, 
more  valid,  and  more  reliable. 

The  oral  interview  has  gained  considerable  popular- 
ity over  the  past  few  years  and  our  use  of  interviews 
has  shown  that  the  range  of  possible  interview  formats 
means  that  it  can  be  useful  not  just  at  advanced  levels, 
but  for  false  beginners  and  intermediate  students  too. 
Although  interviews  are  somewhat  subjective  and  time 
consuming,  the  positive  backwash  affect  has  encour- 
aged student  motivation,  confidence,  and  oral  profi- 
ciency in  class.  Mclean  reminds  us  that,  "Testers  are 
rarely  held  accountable  for  their  methods  of  grading" 
and  there  is  little  consistency  between  test  criteria 
(1995,  p.38),  but  we  hope  other  classroom  teachers  will 
be  willing  to  share  their  methods  of  assessment  in  or- 
der to  promote  reflection  and  accountability. 
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MacimUan/Heinemann 
A New  Partnership 


Macmillan  LanguageHouse  are  happy  to  announce  that  following  the 
new  partnership  between  Macmillan  and  Heinemann,  all  Heinemann 
ELT  titles  will  now  be  represented  by  Macmillan  LanguageHouse. 

All  sales  inquiries  and  requests  for  inspection  copies  should  be 
addressed  to: 


Macmillan  LanguageHouse 
5-14-7,  Hakusan, 

Bunkyo-ku,  Tokyo  112-0001 
TEL:  03-3943-6857 
FAX:  03-3943-6863 
E-MAIL:  mlh@po.infosphere.or.jp 


All  orders  and  queries  with  regards  to  stock  should  continue  to  be 
addressed  to  your  local  book  supplier. 
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Buttoning  Down  Abstracts:  Button  Taxonomy 

Pamela  Lee,  Ritsumeikan  University 


Background 

In  the  button  taxonomy  exercise,  each  group  of  students 
begins  with  a brimming  handful  of  buttons,  and  ends  up 
with  a hierarchical  classification.  What  I find  most  valu- 
able about  this  activity  is  the  access  it  provides  to  a num- 
ber of  abstract  ideas.  I learned  about  it  while  teaching  an 
undergraduate  physical  anthropology  lab,  and  it  grace- 
fully made  the  leap  to  language  classes.  I have  used  it  in 
an  integrated-skills  English  course  as  a vocabulary  exer- 
cise, in  a cross-cultural  communication  class  to  discuss 
cultural  differences,  and  with  advanced  students  as  a 
critical  thinking  activity. 

Preparation 

You  need  a variety  of  small  objects,  not  necessarily 
buttons.  The  anthropologist  who  showed  me  the  exer- 
cise looted  his  tool  box  for  nuts  and  bolts  and  the  like. 

I like  buttons  because  they  are  common  to  everyone's 
experience.  Whatever  you  use,  it  is  good  to  give  each 
group  nearly  identical  sets  of  objects.  Comparing  fin- 
ished classifications  is  part  of  the  lesson  and  students 
are  curious  about  the  results  of  different  groups.  Some 
duplication  within  each  set  is  useful,  too,  because 
grouping  buttons  that  are  exactly  alike  is  an  easy  first 
step  toward  engaging  students  in  the  activity. 

Introducing  the  Exercise 

Mystery  heightens  interest,  therefore  I keep  the  intro- 
duction brief.  I remind  students  that  people  like  to  put 
things  into  groups,  so  "Poodles"  and  "Dachshunds" 
are  in  the  group  called  "Dogs,"  and  "Persians"  and 
"Siamese,"  in  the  one  called  "Cats."  I also  remind  them 
that  smaller,  specific  groups  are  part  of  larger,  more 
general  groups,  so  "Poodles"  are  included  in  "Dogs," 
and  "Dogs"  are  included  in  "Animals."  Depending  on 
the  level,  I may  use  terms  like  "hierarchy,"  "classifica- 
tion," and  "traits,"  but  they  are  not  essential.  Concep- 
tualizing "specific"  and  "general"  categories  is  very 
important,  though,  so  I sometimes  repeat  these  terms 
in  Japanese,  and  always  draw  a simple  taxonomy  on 
the  board: 

Animals 

Dogs  Cats 

Poodles  Dachshunds  Persians  Siamese 

black  white  gray  brown  black  white  gray  blue  point  seal  point 

I include  the  color  categories  to  give  students  a hint  for 
their  own  work.  However  complex  the  example  is,  it  is 
important  to  stress  that  the  top  label  must  include  all  of 
the  items  the  students  are  working  with.  Consistency  is 
also  important.  "Dogs"  is  too  general  to  be  used  on  the 


same  level  as  "Poodles,"  and  if 
color  names  are  used  for  "Persians" 
they  should  also  be  used  for 
"Siamese."  (Consistency  may  be  easier  to  explain  after 
students  have  written  some  labels.) 

Next,  students  form  groups  of  three  or  four  (larger 
groups  inhibit  participation)  and  spread  out  so  there  is 
limited  interaction  with  other  groups.  Each  group  re- 
ceives an  envelope  with  their  set  of  items  and  a piece 
of  A3  paper  so  they  have  lots  of  space  to  organize  and 
label  their  classification. 

Assorted  Applications 

Vocabulary  is  a good  focus  to  use  with  low  intermedi- 
ate students,  and  this  activity  can  be  linked  to  a text- 
book unit  on  descriptions.  If  you're  using  buttons,  it  is 
helpful  to  go  over  words  for  colors,  sizes,  materials 
(wood,  leather,  plastic,  metal),  and  possibly  texture  or 
shape  (flat,  curved),  but  I leave  some  room  for  students 
to  use  their  dictionaries  and  to  practice  asking  for  in- 
formation (What  is  this?  It's  a shank  . . . What  do  we 
write  above  "rough"  and  "smooth"?  How  about  "tex- 
ture"?) Grouping  words  into  categories  is  itself  a mne- 
monic device,  and  leads  students  to  more  and  more 
abstract  terminology.  (Students  arrive  at  the  categories 
"two  holes"  and  "four  holes"  on  their  own,  and  some 
cleverly  label  shank  buttons  under  "one  hole.") 

This  exercise  was  also  used  near  the  beginning  of  a 
mixed-level  content-based  college  English  course  in 
cross-cultural  communication  to  discuss  cultural  differ- 
ences, with  the  additional  introductory  point  that  dif- 
ferent groups  of  people  have  different  ideas  about  the 
same  things. 

Advanced  university  English  students  did  this  exer- 
cise as  part  of  a unit  on  critical  thinking.  In  that  exer- 
cise, I commented  that  there  are  a number  of  ways  to 
solve  the  same  problem,  and  added  staples,  safety 
pins,  various  paper  clips,  and  bits  of  Velcro  for  reasons 
which  are  described  in  the  next  section. 

The  best  opportunities  for  discussion  usually  come 
when  groups  exhibit  their  finished  work. 

The  Exhibits  and  Wrap-up 

Students  walk  around  the  classroom  and  look  over  the 
classifications  of  other  groups.  After  they  make  their 
own  observations  about  unfamiliar  vocabulary  or 
clever  analyses,  I make  a few  comments  about  each 
effort.  There  are  no  "wrong"  solutions,  so  it  is  easy  to 
find  strong  points.  "Groupers"  who  create  simple  clas- 
sifications can  be  congratulated  on  their  clarity  and 
usually  for  quick  work,  too.  "Splitters,"  having  pains- 
takingly placed  each  item  (other  than  duplicates)  in  its 
own  category,  can  be  compared  to  museum  curators  or 
scientists.  Those  in  between  can  be  credited  with  a nice 
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balance  between  clarity  and  detail.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  any  class  trends,  or  point  out  a unique  approach. 

The  students'  own  observations  and  exchanges  al- 
low for  reflection  in  the  vocabulary  activity.  In  the  case 
of  the  cultural  differences  focus,  I also  ask  which  classi- 
fication is  best,  and  develop  a discussion  addressing 
the  weaknesses  of  ranking  cultures  and  limiting  ways 
of  solving  problems  and  the  unimportance  of  some 
obvious  cultural  differences.  "Do  we  sometimes  dislike 
people  just  because  they  put  their  buttons  in  different 
places?"  I ask. 

With  the  critical  thinking  focus,  I especially  like  to 
compare  the  groups'  top  labels,  because  these  indicate 
the  values  at  work  behind  the  organization  of  materi- 
als. "Small  Household  Items"  is  a very  general  but  ac- 
curate description  of  the  buttons,  safety  pins,  paper 


clips,  staples,  and  so  forth.  "Things  that  Hold  Things 
Together"  or  "Fasteners"  indicate  the  group  was  con- 
cerned with  function.  Again,  I ask,  "Which  is  best?" 
aiming  to  conclude  with  students  perceiving  how  in- 
tent and  interest  shape  organization  and  identification. 

I think  this  exercise  has  potential  for  more  applications 
in  language  classes,  and  recommend  it  as  a hands-on 
vehicle  to  the  abstract  world  of  words  and  concepts. 


Quick  Guide 

Key  Words:  Vocabulary,  Critical  thinking 
Learner  English  Level:  Low  intermediate  through  advanced 
Learner  Maturity  Level:  High  school  through  adult 
Preparation  Time:  Varies 
Activity  Time:  Varies;  usually  40-60  minutes 


Using  Chants  to  Help  Improve  Rhythm, 
Intonation,  and  Stress 

Charlotte  Means,  Shimane  International  College 


Ways  to  Demonstrate  Rhythm 

Rhythm  can  be  demonstrated  in 
various  ways.  Some  examples  of 
demosntrating  the  question,  "What 


In  learning  to  speak  another  language,  one  needs  to 
learn  the  rhythm,  intonation,  and  stress  in  the  language, 
not  just  vocabulary,  pronunciation,  grammar,  etc.  If 
words  and  sentences  are  not  spoken  with  the  correct 
rhythm,  intonation,  and  stress,  they  may  not  be  compre- 
hensible to  a native  speaker.  Chants,  such  as  Graham's 
(1978)  jazz  chants,  can  be  helpful  in  learning  these  com- 
ponents of  a language  through  the  physical  response  of 
clapping,  through  the  oral  response  of  saying  the  chant, 
through  the  aural  sense  when  listening  to  the  beat  and 
the  rhythm,  and  through  the  visual  sense  when  the 
stressed  syllables  of  a chant  are  underlined. 

Every  language  has  a distinctive  rhythm  and  the 
rhythm  of  some  are  very  different  from  others.  In  Japa- 
nese, the  rhythm  is  like  a beautiful  bubbling  brook, 
with  the  water  making  constant  noise,  with  little 
change  in  the  pattern  of  the  beat,  i.e.  regular  patterned 
pulses.  Basically,  every  syllable  is  given  the  same 
amount  of  time  to  voice,  e.g.,  0 na-ma-e  zva  nan  desu  ka. 

In  English,  the  rhythm  is  like  a 

river  that  speeds  through  narrow  channels  where  the 
syllables  and  words  are  spoken  rapidly;  tumbles  over 
and  swirls  around  irregularly  spaced  rocks  where  the 
syllables  are  spoken  with  irregularly  patterned  pulses; 
and  flows  into  slow-moving,  wide  areas  where  the 
words  and  syllables  are  elongated.  Although  these 
varying  rhythms  in  natural  speech  change  back  and 
forth  rapidly,  often  stressed  syllables  fall  on  beats 
within  the  sentences,  for  example,  "What's  your 
name?" 

o 


do  I do?"  are: 

The  teacher  can  use  visual  aids  by  writing  or  draw- 
ing on  the  board: 

1.  What  do  I do? 

2.  The  beat  and  rhythm  by  using  lines: 


3.  A musical  staff: 


The  teacher  can  also  use  auditory  aids  by: 

1.  Clapping  out  the  rhythm. 

2.  Blowing  on  a kazoo. 

3.  Saying,  "Dooo  do  do  doooo." 

Introducing  a Chant 

Before  handing  out  a chant,  I set  the  scene,  tell  the 
story,  and  explain  new  vocabulary.  I begin  to  clap,  as 
in  1, 2,3,4,  then  start  saying  the  chant  as  I continue  to 
clap.  After  passing  out  copies  of  one  of  my  chants 
which  has  the  syllables  that  are  stressed  and  fall  on  the 
beat  underlined,  we  clap  and  say  the  chant  together 
several  times.  Then  I ask  the  students  to  keep  clapping 
the  beat,  and  I tell  them  I will  clap  out  the  rhythm  of 
each  syllable  so  that  they  can  hear  the  varying  rhythm 
found  when  speaking  English.  As  we  do  this  together, 
the  students  get  four  kinds  of  reinforcement  for  under- 
standing the  beat  and  rhythm  as  well  as  intonation  of 
English:  visual  (as  they  see  the  underlined  syllables). 
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oral  (as  they  say  the  chant),  aural  (as  they  hear  it),  and 
physical  (as  they  clap  the  beat). 

I remind  the  students  that  in  English  the  important 
words  are  longer  (spoken  more  slowly),  louder  (vol- 
ume), and  higher  (intonation).  It  is  not  necessary  for 
students  to  hear  each  word  in  a sentence  in  order  to 
comprehend  the  meaning.  If  they  listen  for  the  longer, 
louder,  and  higher  words,  even  if  they  don't  hear  the 
lesser  stressed  words,  they  probably  will  be  able  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  (of  course, 
providing  they  understand  the  meaning  of  those 
stressed  words). 

Practice  saying  the  chant  as  you  clap  the  main  beat, 
and  then  as  you  clap  the  regular  and  irregular 
rhythms.  Teach  your  students  the  varying  rhythms  of 
the  English  language  and  that  the  important  words  get 
stressed,  that  is,  they  are  louder,  longer,  and  higher, 
and  therefore  land  on  a beat.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary 
to  insert  an  underline  to  indicate  a rest  or  unvoiced 
beat,  as  in  the  examples  at  the  end  of  this  article. 


Suggestions  for  Writing  Your  Own  Chants 

When  writing  chants  I keep  the  beat  constant  through- 
out, e.g.,  4 beats  to  a line,  or  3 beats  to  a line.  I keep  it 
simple  with  a concentration  on  one  theme,  keep  the 
verb  tense  constant,  and  focus  on  one  main  grammar 
point.  Try  writing  your  own  chants  as  the  needs  arise 
in  your  classes. 
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Quick  Guide 

Key  Words:  Pronunciation 

Learner  English  Level:  Low  intermediate  through  advanced 
Learner  Maturity  Level:  Elementary  school  through  adult 
Preparation  Time:  Varies 

Activity  Time:  Varies;  usually  15-25  minutes 


Chants  I Have  Written  That  You  May  Use 

Here  are  13  chants  that  I have  used  successfully  in  class.  Please  feel  free  to  use  them. 


1.  You  need  to  say  it  many  times 
(Reminder  about  the  importance  of  repetition 
and  of  reading,  writing,  listening  and  speak- 
ing in  learning  a language) 

Tust  because  you  say  it  once 

Doesn't  mean  you  know  it. 

You  need  to  say  it  many  times 
Before  you  really  know  it. 

Sav  it. Read  it. 

tkax  it. Write  it. 

Sav  it  again,  again  and  again. 

Sav  it.  Read  it.  Hear  it.  Write  it. 

You  need  to  say  it  many  times. 

Many,  many,  many  times. 

Qver,  and  over  and  over  again. 

Repeat  it.  Repeat  it.  Repeat  it.  Repeat  it. 

lust  because  you  say  it  once 

Doesn't  mean  you  know  it. 

You  need  to  say  it  many  times 
Before  you  really  know  it. 

2.  Weather  I (If  clauses) 

If  the  weather  is  cloudy.  I'll  take  an  umbrella. 
If  the  sun  is  shining.  I'll  take  my  sunglasses. 

If  the  wind  is  blowing.  I'll  pul  on  a hat. 

If  the  snow  is  falling.  I'll  wear  a heavy  coat. 

If  the  day  is  hot.  I'll  take  a big  fan. 

If  it's  dark  outside.  I'll  carry  a flashlight. 

If  the  stars  are  out.  I'll  look  for  the  Big  Dipper. 
If  the  moon  is  shining.  I'll  think  of  my  true 
love. 

3.  Weather  II  (Yes /no  questions) 

Do  you  like  hot  weather? 

Do  you  enjoy  the  wind? 

Do  you  like  to  watch  the  clouds  race  across 
the  sky? 

Do  you  love  to  play  in  the  snow? 

Do  you  like  the  rain? 

Do  you  jump  into  puddles  and  splash  your 

Mend? 


Do  you  like  to  look  at  the  sky  full  of  stars  at 
night? 

Do  you  ever  make  a wish  when  you  see  a 
falling  star? 

Do  you  look  at  the  moon  and  think  of  your 
true  love? 

1 do.  I do. 

Do  you? 

4.  What  did  you  say?  (Asking  for  clarification) 
This  is  difficult. 

What  did  you  say? 

This  is  difficult. 

Pardon? 

This  is  hard. 

I don't  understand. 

This  is  not  easy. 

Please  repeat. 

This  is  not  easy. 

This  is  not  easy. 

This  is  difficult. 

This  is  hard. 

Right! 

Now  you  understand! 

Yes.  I de- 
This  is  difficult. 

5.  How  to  say  "L" 

How  do  you  say  L? 

L,L 

Touch  the  dp  of  your  tongue 
Behind  your  top  teeth. 

Hold  it  there  and  say 

LL- 

Little  Lennv 
Licked  a yellow 
Lemon  Lollipop. 

6. 1 gave  my  friend  a gift  (Past  tense;  adjec- 
tives) 

I gave  my  friend  a gift. 
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I gave  my  friend  a special  gift: 

A sweater,  a sweater. 

A purple  fuzzy  sweater 
In  a box,  in  a box. 

In  a large  green  box. 

It  was  her  birthday 
So  I gave  her  a gift. 

She  ppened  the  box. 

Her  eyes  got  large. 

And  she  said.  "0,  wow! 

It's  a purple  fuzzy  sweater. 

She  was  delighted 

With  the  purple  fuzzy  sweater. 

1 was  happy 

That  my  friend  liked  the  gift. 

The  very  special  gift 
Of  the  purple  fuzzy  sweater. 

7.  My  dog  is  large  and  black  (Opposites; 
possessive  adjectives) 

My  dog  is  large  and  black. 

Your  dog  is  small  and  white. 

His  car  is  new  and  shiny. 

Her  car  is  old  and  dull. 

Our  street  is  dirty  and  noisy. 

Their  street  is  clean  and  quiet. 

Your  sister  is  funny  and  friendly. 

My  sister  is  serious  and  unfriendly. 

His  uncle  is  thin  and  sad. 

Her  uncle  is  fat  and  happy. 

My  book  is  difficult  and  boring. 

Your  book  is  easy  and  interesting. 

8.  Who  is  taller?  (Comparison  of  people  in 
your  family) 

Who  is  taller,  you  or  your  mother? 

Who  is  thinner,  your  mother  or  your  father? 
Who  is  older,  you  or  your  brother? 

Who  is  friendlier,  your  aunt  or  your  uncle? 
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Who  is  younger,  your  mother  or  your  aunt? 
Who  is  more  cheerful,  your  blfither  or  your 
sister? 

Who  is  more  serious,  you  or  your  cousin? 
Who  is  funnier,  your  brother  or  your  sister? 
Who  is  healthier,  your  grandmother  or  grand- 
father? 

Who  is  stronger,  your  blather  or  your  cousin? 
Who  has  longer  hair,  you  or  your  mother? 
Who  runs  faster,  you  or  your  sister? 

Who  sings  better,  your  father  or  your  uncle? 
Tell  me.  Tell  me.  I'm  interested  to  know. 

9.  This  is  dangerous 
(Warnings;  commands) 

Watch  oni!  Watch  out! 

Look  where  you're  going. 

Where?  Where? 

Over  there.  Over  there. 

Be  careful!  Be  careful! 

Look  where  you're  going. 

Where?  Where? 

Over  there.  Over  there. 

It's  dangerous.  It's  dangerous. 

Don't  go  there.  Don't  go  there. 

Why  not?  Why  not? 

It's  very  dangerous. 

I'm  falling.  I'm  falling. 

Help  me!  Help  me! 

Why  didn't  you  listen? 

I said  it  was  dangerous. 

10.  Which  tastes  better?  (Comparison  of 
things) 

Which  tastes  belter,  coffee  or  tea? 

Which  is  larger,  an  elephant  or  a horse? 
Which  is  more  expensive,  fish  or  beef? 

Which  is  friendlier,  a dog  or  a cat? 

Which  is  prettier,  a diamond  or  a pearl? 
Which  is  more  difficult.  Tapanese  or  English? 
Which  is  higher.  Mt.  Everest  or  Mt.  Fuji? 
Which  is  bluer,  the  sky  or  the  sea? 

Which  is  safer,  Tokyo  or  New  York? 

Which  is  faster,  a rocket  or  a plane? 

Which  is  brighter,  the  moon  or  the  sun? 


Which  is  longer,  a train  or  a bus? 

Which  is  easier,  math  or  art? 

Which  is  more  fun,  soccer  or  baseball? 

Tell  me.  Tell  me.  I'm  interested  to  know. 

11.  Where  do  I go? 

(Asking  for  clarification;  use  of  irregular  verb 
ending  with  3rd  person  singular) 

Where  do  I go? 

I don't  know. 

Where  do  you  go? 

I don't  know- 
Where  does  she  go? 

She  doesn't  know. 

Where  does  he  go? 

He  doesn't  know. 

Where  do  i^e  go? 

We  don't  know. 

Where  do  they  go? 

They  don't  know. 

What  shall  we  do? 

What  shall  we  do? 

Let's  ask. 

Let's  ask. 

Good  idea. 

Good  idea. 

I go  here 
You  go  here. 

We  go  here. 

He  goes  there. 

She  goes  there. 

They  go  there. 

Now  we  know 
Where  we  gQ. 

Now  we  all  know 
Where  we  go. 

Hurrah! 

Hurrah! 

12.  What  are  you  going  to  do  for  vacation? 
(Questions;  future  tense) 

What  are  you  going  to  d Q for  vacation? 


Where  are  you  going  to  gQ  for  the  holidays? 


When  will  you  leave?  How  will  you  travel? 

Will  you  return  to  your  home  town? 

Will  you  b£  with  your  family? 

What  are  you  going  to  do  for  Christmas? 

What  are  you  going  to  do  for  New  Year's? 

Are  you  going  to  have  a party? 

Are  you  going  to  give  gifts? 

Will  you  cook  special  food? 

Will  you  drink  special  drinks? 

Will  you  wear  special  clothes? 

Will  you  meet  special  friends? 

Will  you  go  to  a church? 

Will  you  go  to  a temple? 

Will  you  travel  to  the  mountains? 

Will  you  relax  in  a hotspring? 

Are  you  excited? 

Are  you  happy? 

Tell  me.  IeU  me. 

I'm  interested  to  know. 

13.  What  do  I do?  (Asking  for  clarification) 
What  do  I do? 

I don't  know. 

What  do  I do? 

I don't  know. 

What  do  you  do? 

I don't  know. 

What  does  she  do? 

She  doesn't  know. 

What  does  be  do? 

He  doesn't  know. 

What  do  w£  do? 

We  don't  know. 

What  do  they  do? 

They  don't  know. 

What  shall  we  do? 

What  shall  we  do? 

Let's  ask. 

Let's  ask. 

Good  idea. 

Good  idea. 
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Activity  Box:  A Resource  Book  for  Teachers  of  Young 
Students.  Jean  Greenwood.  Cambridge:  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Press.  1997.  Pp.  viii  + 120.  ¥4,120.  ISBN  0-521- 
49870-8. 

Activity  Box  is  a spiral-bound  book,  one  of  the  Cambridge 
Copy  Collection.  Photocopiable  pages  of  game  pieces,  grids, 
and  pictures  accompany  about  half  of  the  55  activities. 

This  book  is  intended  for  new  teachers  or  teachers  new  to 
the  adolescent  age  group.  Many  of  the  activity  types  are 
traditional  ("Find  someone  who,"  "Birthday  line-up"), 
while  others  are  unique  like  "Promises,  Promises,"  an  activ- 
ity in  which  students  negotiate  with  each  other  and  the 
teacher  to  come  up  with  class  rules.  Following  the  contents 
page  is  a useful  map  listing  main  language  area,  level,  time, 
classroom  situation  and  additional  non-linguistic  benefits  of 
each  activity.  Further  explanation  is  given  of  the  features 
and  organization  in  the  three-page  introduction. 

The  book  has  eight  sections:  "Getting  to  Know  You," 
"Letters  and  Numbers,"  "Spelling  and  Pronunciation," 
"Vocabulary  and  Meaning,"  "Writing  Activities,"  "Gram- 
mar Activities,"  "Controlled  Communication  Activities," 
and  "Student-Centered  Activities  and  Longer  Projects." 

Activities  cover  a variety  of  learning  situations:  indi- 
vidual, pairs,  small  groups,  teams,  and  whole  class.  They 
range  in  time  from  10  minutes  to  several  lessons.  Some  are 
ongoing  like  "Class  diaries"  where  members  of  the  class 
take  turns  recording  what  the  class  did,  opinions  about  the 
lesson,  and  homework  assigned. 

For  each  activity  there  are  clear  instructions  plus  advice 
about  using  the  photocopiable  pages  and  presenting  or 
adapting  the  activity.  In  the  left-hand  margin  of  each  page 
are  more  detailed  answers  to  questions  about  level,  length, 
situation,  purpose  and  language  needed  than  initially  pro- 
vided in  the  map.  Also  included  are  ideas  for  extending  the 
activity  to  provide  further  practice  or  additional  benefits.  For 
example,  "Aliens"  is  a speaking  activity  in  which  each  student 
has  one  piece  of  information  and  must  ask  classmates  for  the 
rest  of  the  details.  Once  students  have  all  the  information,  they 
can  write  a paragraph  describing  the  alien.  Students  with  more 
language  can  write  a whole  story  about  the  alien. 

Since  I work  with  older  students,  I only  used  one  activity 
with  my  class.  It  was  from  the  "Getting  to  Know  You"  sec- 
tion, a questionnaire  students  used  to  interview  each  other 
and  then  report  on  their  partners  to  the  class.  The  topics 
"What  makes  you  laugh?"  "Most  embarrassing  moment," 
and  "Hopes  for  the  future"  gave  me  insights  into  the  stu- 
dents the  first  day  of  class,  and  using  the  book  saved  me 
time  by  providing  interesting  questions  in  an  attractive 
handout. 

I could  envision  using  some  of  the  other  activities  with 
post-adolescents  for  a change  of  pace,  especially  in  an  el- 
ementary level  class  where  many  repetitions  are  needed  to 
reinforce  the  language  being  taught.  "Dictadraw,"  for  ex- 
ample, in  which  one  person  in  the  group  must  draw  a pic- 
ture on  the  board  from  the  instructions  given  by  his  group, 

I think,  would  be  a fun,  lively  way  to  review  language  of 
description.  Activity  Box , though,  is  more  suitable  for  the  11- 
14  age  group  for  which  it  was  intended  since  the  illustra- 


tions and  situations  in  many  of  the  activities  are  written 
with  this  group  in  mind. 

Reviewed  by  Mary  Grove 

Temple  University  Japan 

Discussions  A-Z  (Intermediate):  A Resource  Book  of 
Speaking  Activities.  Adrian  Waliwork.  Cambridge:  Cam- 
bridge University  Press.  1 997.  Pp.  11 2.  ¥4,660.  ISBN  0- 
521-55981-2.  Cassette.  ¥2,430.  ISBN  0-521-55980-4. 

Discussions  A-Z  is  a photocopiable  resource  book  for  teach- 
ers of  intermediate  or  advanced  discussion  classes.  One  in 
the  Cambridge  Copy  Collection  series,  it  is  divided  into  26 
topic-based  units,  plus  the  Introduction  and  Index.  As  one 
might  guess,  each  unit  covers  one  topic,  from  A (Appear- 
ances) to  Z (Zoology).  Waliwork  includes  some  familiar  topics 
like  Family,  Jobs,  and  School,  but  there  are  some  unexpected 
additions  like  Origins,  Vision,  and  Xenophobia.  Each  unit  has 
detailed  teacher's  notes  as  well  as  the  tapescript  and  two  pages 
of  photocopiable  material.  The  accompanying  cassette  provides 
clear  recordings  of  a variety  of  speakers  and  dialects  expressing 
their  opinions  in  near-natural  speed  conversations. 

The  units  follow  a similar  format,  beginning  with  warm- 
up activities,  leading  to  an  introduction  to  the  topic,  fol- 
lowed by  group  discussion,  and  rounding  off  with 
follow-up  activities  for  the  whole  class.  The  unit  on  Appear- 
ances, for  instance,  begins  with  students  guessing  informa- 
tion about  the  teacher  based  on  his/her  appearance.  Then, 
after  discussing  how  they  make  first  impressions,  students 
listen  to  five  people  commenting  on  a person's  appearance. 
They  must  choose  which  person  from  a list  of  10  on  their 
handout  is  being  talked  about.  Later,  in  small  groups,  stu- 
dents discuss  12  questions,  two  examples  of  which  are, 

"Are  we  bom  with  an  innate  sense  of  beauty  or  do  we  ac- 
quire it?"  and  "Is  beauty  only  a physical  quality?"  (p.  9). 
After  discussing  the  points  as  a class,  there  is  a reading 
passage  which  is  intended  to  answer  some  of  the  questions 
raised.  The  next  section  deals  with  the  history  of  make-up. 
After  answering  some  general  questions  about  make-up, 
students  listen  to  five  passages  and  try  to  match  them  to 
pictures.  A picture  of  a man  with  a tattoo,  for  example, 
would  match  with  the  passage  containing,  "tattoos  too  are 
very  popular"  (p.  10).  The  unit  ends  with  another  listening 
task  and  questions  about  how  we  keep  up  appearances. 

Though  I taught  this  unit  to  top-level  s enmon  gakko  stu- 
dents in  an  English  Conversation  class  where  the  average 
TOEFL  score  was  431,  the  students  found  it  quite  challeng- 
ing. The  level  of  the  vocabulary,  though  interesting  and 
practical,  was  overwhelming.  Students  showed  sincere 
interest  in  the  topics,  but  after  struggling  with  the  vocabulary, 
new  ideas,  and  the  speed  of  conversations  on  the  cassette,  they 
struggled  to  put  their  opinions  into  English.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  Discussions  A-Z  was  completely  inappropriate  for  the  class. 
Waliwork  offers  several  practical  suggestions  for  pre-teaching 
items  and  lists  a variety  of  alternative  activities. 

Apparently  written  for  adult  learners  in  an  ESL  setting, 
questions  often  purposefully  provoke  discussion  of  cultural 
norms  and  beliefs.  I have  found  that  this  approach  can  be 
productive  or  prohibitive,  depending  on  the  specific  pur- 
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poses  of  a class,  students'  maturity,  goals  and  motivations. 
Wallwork  attempts  to  avoid  potential  problems  by  discuss- 
ing culture  and  maturity  in  the  Introduction,  and  placing  a 
small  bomb  icon  next  to  "taboo"  questions.  Even  with  these 
warnings,  teachers,  especially  in  Japan,  need  to  take  extra  care 
when  dealing  with  some  potentially  sensitive  issues,  as  the 
book  was  not  written  specifically  for  the  Japanese  context. 

All  in  all,  I was  thoroughly  satisfied  with  Discussions  A-Z 
as  a resource  for  energizing  discussions  in  my  conversation 
classes.  Besides  having  the  flexibility  photocopiable  materi- 
als provide,  the  Introduction  is  thought  provoking,  and 
offers  useful  ideas  about  how  to  conduct  a lively  discussion. 
The  accompanying  cassette  supports  the  material  well  and 
because  of  the  variety  of  engaging  speakers  actually  moti- 
vates students  to  try  to  understand.  Filled  with  interesting 
topics  and  numerous  activities  that  explore  students'  be- 
liefs, these  materials  would  be  welcome  additions  to  any 
language  teacher's  library. 

Reviewed  by  Duane  Kindt 
Trident  School  of  Languages,  Nagoya 
Edited  by  Laura  MacGregor 

m-power  your  Business  English.  Susan  Norman  and 
Hugh  L'Estrange.  Chelmsford,  Essex,  UK:  International 
Business  Images,  Ltd.  1996.  £31.50.  ISBN  1899-399-259. 
System  requirements:  IBM-compatible  PC  with  486DX2, 
66MHz  or  Pentium  P75  or  above,  8 Mb  RAM  (1 6Mb  with 
Windows  95),  10Mb  hard  disk  space,  SVGA  monitor,  MPC- 
compatible  dual-  or  quad-speed  (recommended)  CD-ROM 
drive,  1 6-bit  color  graphics,  speakers  or  headphones  (mi- 
crophone optional),  mouse,  printer  (optional),  Windows 
3.1,  3.11,  or  95. 


This  CD-ROM  is  ideal  for  the  businessperson  who  can  man- 
age to  find  a few  idle  moments  each  day  to  play  with  the 
office  computer  and  would  like  to  pick  up  a few  bits  of 
English  business  vocabulary  while  doing  so.  The  aim  of  the 
software  is  to  present  vocabulary,  although  grammar  infor- 
mation and  some  sample  business  documents  are  provided 
for  support.  Vocabulary  items  are  not  so  much  "taught"  as 
presented  in  a variety  of  low-pressure  contexts  such  that  the 
words  can  be  acquired  through  repeated  exposure.  Most  of 
the  presentations  are  appropriate  for  a learner  of  at  least 
low-intermediate  level;  others  may  find  the  language  used 
too  challenging  to  be  enjoyable. 

The  list  of  about  a thousand  business-related  terms  is 
categorized  into  ten  fields  designated  as  business,  commu- 
nications, companies,  finance,  import/ export,  industry, 
marketing,  miscellaneous,  personnel,  and  signs  (math- 
ematical symbols,  Roman  numerals,  etc.).  Learners  with 
narrow  interests  are  able  to  target  the  fields  they  consider 
most  important.  The  learner  can  choose  to  look  up  a term 
directly  through  an  alphabetized  list  and  display  a defini- 
tion, example  sentence,  stress  pattern  and  grammar  sum- 
mary for  the  word.  The  user  equipped  with  sound  can 
listen  to  the  word's  (British-accented)  pronunciation  and 
also  record  his  own  voice  and  hear  an  immediate  Ameri- 
can/British comparison.  However,  the  strength  of  this  CD- 
ROM  lies  not  in  its  reference  capability  but  in  the  various 
tasks  the  learner  can  choose  from  to  practice  vocabulary 
items  within  a chosen  field.  Tasks  involve  quizzes  on  stress 
patterns,  the  ever-popular  "hangman"  game,  word-and- 


definition  matching,  sentences  with  jumbled  word  order, 
single- word  anagrams,  and  listening  comprehension  in- 
volving mathematical  calculations,  signs  and  symbols.  The 
learner  can  take  a "break"  at  any  time  and  be  presented 
with  tongue  twisters,  riddles,  jokes,  idioms,  quotes,  and  voice 
messages  from  the  authors.  When  ready,  the  learner  can  take 
one  or  more  "master  tests."  There  are  one  hundred  tests,  cat- 
egorized by  field,  involving  eight  words  or  symbols  per  test. 
The  software  tracks  each  user's  test  and  task  performance. 

The  CD-ROM  comes  with  a slim  pamphlet  (in  English 
and  Japanese  as  well  as  French,  German,  Italian,  Portuguese 
and  Spanish)  containing  mainly  guidance  for  installation. 
The  master  tests,  word  list,  grammar  reference  pages,  learn- 
ing hints,  and  sample  business  documents  can  be  printed 
out.  Users  should  read  the  learning  hints  right  away,  as  the 
hints  reveal  a bit  of  the  authors'  approach,  present  their 
recommendations  for  how  the  software  should  be  used,  and 
provide  a format  that  can  be  used  to  build  up  a personal  dictio- 
nary of  words  learned.  A compilation  of  basic  program  infor- 
mation, including  system  requirements,  installation, 
troubleshooting,  printing  information,  help  messages,  screen 
rubrics,  and  displays  of  grammatical  information  can  also  (and, 
for  ready  reference,  should)  be  printed  out. 

The  greatest  strength  of  this  software  is  probably  its  abil- 
ity to  help  the  learner  make  some  constructive  yet  enjoyable 
use  of  idle  moments  to  play  with  the  tasks,  which  can  be 
broken  down  into  very  small  chunks  to  fit  the  time  avail- 
able. The  variety  of  tasks  ensures  that  vocabulary  items  will 
be  presented  to  the  learner  repeatedly  in  different  contexts. 

One  thing  new  users  might  wish  for  is  a more  compre- 
hensive up-front  overview  of  the  contents  and  explicit  ad- 
vice on  the  best  ways  to  use  this  CD-ROM.  Apparently  the 
authors  would  like  the  user  just  to  dive  in,  explore  the  op- 
tions, and  figure  out  the  best  way  to  use  the  product  in  the 
course  of  time.  This  may  be  perfect  for  some  but  bewilder- 
ing to  those  who  like  to  see  a road  map  of  the  terrain  ahead 
before  they  cross  it.  Teachers  who  recommend  this  CD- 
ROM  to  their  students  for  independent  study  should  first 
have  a look  at  it  themselves  so  that  they  can  provide  the 
students  with  a short  orientation. 

This  product  is  not  distributed  in  Japan  but  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  publishers,  who  can  be  found  at  <http:// 
www.business-english.co.uk>. 

Reviewed  by  Hasegawa  Kunio  and  Gordon  Luster 
Hitachi,  Ltd.  and  JALT  Ibaraki 

Exploring  Academic  English:  A Workbook  for  Student 
Essay  Writing.  Jennifer  Thurstun  and  Christopher  N. 
Candlin.  Sydney:  National  Centre  for  English  Language 
Teaching  and  Research,  Macquarie  University.  1 998.  Pp. 
vl  + 142.  Australia  $21.95.  ISBN  1-86408-374-3. 

At  times,  it  would  seem  that  teaching  academic  writing 
skills  is  somewhat  akin  to  teaching  painting.  After  all  is 
said,  done,  and  written,  both  activities  are  largely  contem- 
plative, solitary  acts  of  an  individual's  imagination.  Where 
does  that  leave  the  teacher,  then?  Do  we  have  an  effective, 
meaningful  role  to  play?  Do  we  also  know  when  to  get  out 
of  the  way  and  let  creativity  find  its  own  path? 

I have  been  trying  to  answer  some  of  these  questions  dur- 
ing my  past  several  years  teaching  writing  to  native  and 
non-native  classes,  assisted  by  many  interesting  and  valu- 
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able  materials  intended  to  reinforce  the  basics  of  process 
writing. 

Occasionally,  though,  students  who  need  to  write  re- 
search papers  are  hungry  for  a few  more  colours  on  their 
palette,  so  to  speak.  This  new  volume  by  Thurstun  and 
Candlin  tries  to  answer  this  need  by  promising  plenty  of 
"examples  of  vocabulary  items  in  authentic  contexts  of  pro- 
fessional academic  writing"  to  quote  the  cover.  In  other 
words,  it  is  designed  to  marry  vocabulary  building  skills 
with  the  demands  of  essay  writing.  It  largely  succeeds. 

Here's  how  it  works.  Unit  1,  for  example,  focusing  on 
Stating  the  Topic,  previews  three  key  words  which  may  be 
useful  to  the  budding  writer:  issue,  factor,  and  concept . After 
giving  some  relevant  examples  of  each  word  in  use,  the 
next  page  invites  students  to  Look. 

They  encounter  a fragment  from  an  unidentified  essay. 

The  word  Issue  is  boldfaced  in  a vertical  path  from  line  to 
line,  in  a concordance.  The  students  have  to  highlight  or 
underline  a central  cluster  of  words  used  around  each  in- 
stance of  the  word  issue(s\.  This  is  meant  to  acquaint  the  eye 
with  various  academic-style  contexts. 

In  the  next  stage,  the  students  have  to  answer  several 
contextual  vocabulary  questions  about  the  key  word,  e.g., 
"An  issue  is  a point  about  which  there  is  some  question, 
controversy,  debate  or  doubt" — correct  or  incorrect?  (p.  3) 
After  dealing  with  this,  they  are  asked  to  Practise  with 
seven  short  paragraphs  and  clozes.  Finally,  the  sequence 
concludes  with  a page  for  them  to  Create  a sentence  or 
short  paragraph  using  the  key  word,  i.e.,  "Imagine  that  you 
are  writing  the  introduction  to  a section  of  your  essay 
which  deals  with  one  of  the  topics:  whether  marijuana 
should  be  legalised,  whether  doctors  should.. .prolong  life" 
and  "whether  forests  should  be  exploited."  (p.  6) 

The  same  cycle  of  looking,  familiarizing,  practising  and 
creating  continues  through  the  remaining  five  units  of  the 
Book:  Referring  to  the  Literature,  Reporting  the  research  of 
others,  Discussing  processes  undertaken  in  a study.  Ex- 
pressing opinions  tentatively,  and  Drawing  conclusions  and 
summarizing.  There  is  no  separate  teacher's  guide,  but  there  is 
a very  complete  answer  key  included  in  the  back  of  the  book. 

I tend  to  think  that  this  book  would  be  appropriate  for 
upper-intermediate  to  advanced  level  students  in  an  ESL  or 
EFL  setting  or  for  English  native  speakers  in  a remedial 
skills  class.  Of  course,  the  material  does  not  have  to  be  used 
only  in  a classroom — in  fact,  the  first  concordance  "looks" 
and  the  contextual  "familiarizations"  can  easily  be  done  as 
independent  or  home  study.  The  sections  on  Practising  are 
good  warm-up  writing  activities  for  a classroom  setting, 
though,  and  the  Creating  tasks  are  obvious  winners  for  a 
writing  class. 

A few  cavils  about  the  layout:  the  concordances  look  aw- 
fully dry,  repetitive  and  opt  for  an  uninspiring  typeface 
font.  Here's  hoping  for  a CD-ROM  or  floppy  disk  version  of 
the  same,  sometime.  Or,  how  about  an  online  website?  As 
well,  leafing  through  the  book,  it  is  readily  apparent  that 
some  of  the  sections  have  excessive  amounts  of  white 
space — let's  think  about  the  trees!  Finally,  the  only  visuals 
per  se  are  mock  cut-away  excerpts  which  are  too  darkly 
shaded  for  effective  reproduction  on  an  OHP — perhaps 
deliberately  so,  but  still  hard  on  the  eyes,  and  without  a 
trace  of  colour. 

Having  said  that,  Exploring  Academic  English  is  worth 
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obtaining  and  using.  It  is  not  perfect,  but  it  is  a practical, 
interesting  addition  to  the  palettes  of  writing  class  students. 
It  may  need  some  brushing  up,  but  it  is  a nice  complement 
to  the  process  writing  canon. 

Reviewed  by  Tim  Allan 
Saint  Mary  College,  Nagoya 


Recently  Received 

Compiled  by  Angela  Ota 

The  following  items  are  available  for  review  by  JALT 
members.  Reviewers  must  test  material  in  the  classroom. 
An  asterisk  indicates  first  notice.  An  exclamation  mark 
indicates  third  and  final  notice.  All  final  notice  items  will 
be  discarded  after  the  30th  of  April.  Please  contact:  Pub- 
lishers' Reviews  Copies  Liaison  (address  p.  3).  Publishers 
should  send  all  materials  for  review,  both  for  students 
(text  and  all  peripherals)  and  for  teachers,  to  Publishers' 
Review  Copies  Liaison  (address  p.  3)  N.  B.  Brackets  after  a 
publisher's  name  indicate  the  distributor  in  Japan. 

For  Students 

Course  Books 

Wilson,  W.  & Barnard,  R.  (1998).  Fifty-fifty:  Intro  { student's,  teacher's, 
cassettes).  Singapore:  Prentice  Hall  Asia. 

Wilson,  K.  (1997).  Fast  lane  (student's  workbook  & cassette  pack, 
teacher's  resource  pack,  cassettes).  Hertfordshire:  Prentice  Hall 
Europe. 

Listening 

Brown,  J.  (1997).  Target  listening  (student's).  Japan:  North  Star  Publish- 
ing. 

Reading 

♦Culpeper,  J.  (1997).  History  of  English  (workbook).  London:  Routlegde. 
[McConnell,  Joan.  (1997).  The  fascination  of  Europe  (reader).  Japan: 
Seibido. 

[Stapleton,  P.  (1997).  Beneath  the  surface  (reader).  Japan:  Seibido. 

Writing 

[Menasche,  L.  (1997).  Writing  a research  paper:  revised  edition  (guide). 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan:  The  University  of  Michigan  Press. 

Pellegrino,  V.  (1993).  A ivriter's  guide  to  using  8 methods  of  transition. 

U.S.A.:  Mauri  Arthoughts  Company. 

Pellegrino,  V.  (1995).  A ivriter's  guide  to  transitional  words  and  expres- 
sions. U.S.A.:  Mauri  Arthoughts  Company. 

Supplementary  Materials 

♦Turner,  J.(1997).  Interchange  placement  test  (test,  cassette).  Cambridge: 
Cambridge  University  Press. 

♦Jenkins,  R.  (ed.).  (1993).  Phsm:  A spectrum  of  supplementary  teaching 
ideas  (volume  8, 9, 10).  Japan:  PRISM. 

♦Moore,  R.  (1998).  TOEFL  idioms  (students').  Tokyo:  Aratake  Publish- 
ing. 

♦Forster,  D.  & Kam  R.  (1997).  Building  TOEIC/TOEFL  test-taking  skills 
(student's).  Tokyo:  Aratake  Publishing. 

♦Phillips,  D.  (1995).  TOEIC  mondaishu  (student's).  Tokyo:  Aratake 
Publishing. 

Video 

♦Bampfield,  Littlejohn,  & Hicks.  (199 7).  A world  of  English  (video). 
Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press. 

For  Teachers 

Bailey,  K.  & Nunan,  D.  (1996).  Voices  from  the  language  classroom. 
Melbourne:  Cambridge  University  Press. 
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Call  for  Nominations  for  National  Officers  £EI£ilS3£ 

Nominations  are  now  being  accepted  for  the  following 
JALT  National  Officer  positions:  Program  Chair,  Treasurer, 
and  Public  Relations  Chair. 

Nominations  can  be  made  by  any  member  of  JALT  in 
good  standing  and  should  be  directed  to  Jill  Robbins,  Chair 
of  the  Nominations  and  Elections  Committee  no  later  than 
July  1, 1998.  Nominations  may  be  sent  by  e-mail  or  by  mail. 
Please  put  your  name,  phone  number  and  chapter  affilia- 
tion in  the  message  for  verification  purposes.  It  is  strongly 
recommended  that  you  contact  the  person  you  wish  to 
nominate  to  make  sure  that  s/he  is  willing  to  run  for  the 
office  in  question.  Self-nominations  are  also  welcome. 

The  officer  duties  are  described  below.  These  are  volun- 
tary two-year  positions  beginning  in  January  1999.  A state- 
ment of  the  candidate's  biographical  information  and  goals 
for  the  term  of  office  (up  to  300  words)  is  required  by  mid- 
July  to  meet  the  deadline  for  publication  in  The  Language 
Teacher  in  September.  Voting  will  take  place  from  Septem- 
ber to  the  end  of  November. 

Program  Chair : shall  be  responsible  for  supervising  the 
arrangements  for  the  annual  conference  and  for  planning 
special  programs  and  workshops  which  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  various  chapters  and  N-SIGs.  The  Program 
Chair  shall  chair  the  Program  Committee. 

Treasurer:  shall  maintain  all  financial  records,  be  respon- 
sible for  collecting  and  disbursing  all  funds  of  the  organiza- 
tion, and  present  an  account  of  the  financial  status  of  the 
organization  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting.  The  treasurer 
shall  chair  the  Finance  Committee. 

Public  Relations  Chair : shall  be  responsible  for  coordinating 
JALT  publicity,  promoting  relations  with  educational  orga- 
nizations, media,  and  industry,  and  acting  as  liaison  with 
institutional  and  commercial  members.  The  Public  Rela- 
tions Chair  shall  chair  the  External  Relations  Committee. 

Send  nominations  by  July  1 to  Jill  Robbins,  1-1-14-202 
Fujishirodai,  Suita-shi,  Osaka-fu  565-0873,  e-mail: 
<robbins@gol.com>. 
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N-SIGs  for  Joint  and  Group  Members 

At  the  Annual  General  Meeting  at  the  National  Conference 
in  Hamamatsu,  a member  raised  a problem  Joint  and 
Group  members  have  with  the furikae  which  is  enclosed  in 
each  edition  of  The  Language  Teacher.  It  is  impossible  for 
Joint  and  Group  members  to  indicate  which  Joint  or  Group 
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member  belongs  to  which  of  the  N-SIGs  they  wish  to  join. 
This  means  that  sometimes  JALT  inadvertently  assigns  an 
N-SIG  membership  to  the  wrong  member. 

In  order  to  correct  this  problem,  JALT  wishes  to  clarify 
how  Joint  and  Group  members  should  fill  in  the  line  on  the 
furikae  where  N-SIG  memberships  are  listed.  Let's  assume 
that  Jane  and  Taro  JALT  are  Joint  members  who  each  want 
to  join  two  different  N-SIGs.  Jane  wants  to  join  the  (1) 

Video  and  (3)  Global  Issues  N-SIGs  and  Taro  wants  to  join 
the  (5)  CALL  and  (8)  Teacher  Education  N-SIGs.  In  the 
space  provided  for  N-SIG  memberships  on  the  furikae  Jane 
JALT  should  put  her  given  name  and  the  numbers  of  the  N- 
SIGs  she  wants  to  join  in  brackets.  Taro  JALT  should  also 
put  his  given  name  and  the  N-SIGs  he  wants  to  join  in  sepa- 
rate brackets.  An  example  has  been  provided  below. 

Group  members  who  want  to  join  N-SIGs  should  fill  out 
the  furikae  in  a similar  manner. 

N-SIGs  [Jane:  1,3]  [Taro:  5, 8] 

If  Joint  or  Group  members  join  at  a Chapter  Meeting  or 
any  other  JALT  event,  they  should  complete  the  receipt 
form  in  a similar  manner.  Any  current  Joint  or  Group 
member  who  has  not  been  assigned  membership  in  the  N- 
SIGs  they  wish  to  belong  to  should  contact  JALT  Central 
Office  or  the  National  Membership  Chair.  They  will  rec- 
tify any  current  problems. 

Richard  ].  Marshall 
National  Membership  Chair 
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AKITA  Recruits  New  Officers 

Akita  Chapter  officers  and  members  are  still  working  to 
shrug  their  probationary  status  and  to  host  an  active  pro- 
gram in  1998.  The  JALT  Executive  Board  supports  their 
efforts,  and  approved  a request  by  David  McMurray 
(1993-1995  JALT  Past-President)  to  give  the  Akita  team 
another  6 months  to  achieve  their  goal  of  surpassing  25 
members  at  their  spring  start-up  meeting  set  for  April  18, 
1998.  Snow-covered  Akita,  located  in  one  of  the  more  re- 
mote areas  of  Japan,  hosts  JALT's  smallest  group  of  teach- 
ers. Teachers  in  the  area  are  overcoming  their  difficulties 
with  the  help  of  the  Internet  to  boost  communications,  and 
co-operating  Minnesota  State  University  professors  and 
regional  high  school  teachers. 

So  far,  Akita  has  successfully  recruited  a full  slate  of 
officers  for  1998  that  combines  the  synergy  of  previous 
officers  and  long-term  members  with  3 fresh  members. 
President  Takeshi  Suzuki  worked  the  magic  to  pull  the 
team  together  and  is  pleased  to  announce  the  recruitment 
of  Mr.  Hidenori  Hiruta  and  Mr.  Kaoru  Kimura  of  Honjo 
High  School,  located  at  6,  Aza  jinbadai  Deto-machi, 
Honjo-shi,  Akita,  015  work  tel:  0184-22-0832  and  Mr. 
Hidenori  invites  members  interested  in  upcoming  presen- 
tations intended  for  high  school  teachers  to  also  call  him  at 
home  telephone:  0188-24-2188. 

David  McMurray , Past  President 
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Tokyo  Chapter  on  Probation  $3K$ScD8t&$!FsS 

At  the  January  24  Executive  Board  (ExBo)  meeting,  45  JALT 
officers  from  across  Japan  met  at  Temple  University  to  lis- 
ten to  a request  for  help  from  the  outgoing  president  of  the 
Tokyo  chapter.  After  considering  the  strengths  (386  mem- 
bers) and  weaknesses  (no  officers)  of  the  chapter,  the  ExBo 
agreed  that  Tokyo  Chapter  should  be  placed  on  probation 
for  6 months.  During  the  6-month  probation  of  Tokyo  there 
will  be  a review  spearheaded  by  a three-member  committee 
comprised  of  Judith  Mikami  (Okayama),  Brendan  Lyons 
(VP),  and  David  McMurray  (Past  President).  Chapter  funds 
will  be  held  in  trust.  Expenditures  during  probation  will 
require  David  McMurray's  authorization. 

Immediate  action,  such  as  appointing  new  officers,  set- 
ting up  1998  programs,  and  increasing  membership,  will 
be  taken  if  there  is  evidence  that  this  strategy  will  be  suffi- 
cient in  the  short  term  and  effective  in  the  longer  term. 

Other  strategies  may  be  more  effective:  perhaps  forming  a 
larger  "West  Tokyo"  and  a new  "East  Tokyo,"  or  proceed- 
ing slowly  to  carefully  uproot  the  chapter.  During  their  review, 
the  committee  would  like  to  also  observe  the  way  the  whole 
chapter  system  works  (or  doesn't)  and  come  up  with  a few 
suggestions  or  proposals  that  will  address  nonfunctioning 
elements  and  recommend  what  to  do  about  them. 

The  following  strategic  management  review  is  being 
used  as  a format  to  analyse  the  problems  and  opportuni- 
ties facing  Tokyo  Chapter.  JALT  members  are  invited  to 
fill  in  the  "Strategic  Management"  chart  below  and  send  it 
by  fax  to  David  McMurray  at  0776-61-60014  or  preferably 
by  e-mail  to  <mcmurray@fpu.ac.jp>. 

Implementation  Plan  and  Timetable 

February:  Committee  forms,  contacted  interested /mem- 
bers officers,  ask  other  chapters  and  members  for  ideas 
May:  Preliminary  (possibly  final)  report  to  Executive 
Board  June 

September:  If  extended,  final  report  to  Executive  Board 

Strategic  Management  Review  of  JALT  Tokyo  Chapter 

Strengths  of  chapter: 

(a)  386  members 

(b) 

(c) 

Weaknesses  of  chapter: 

(a)  no  leaders 

(b)  no  executive  board 

(c)  poor  attendance  at  1997  meetings 

(d) 

(e) 

Opportunities  in  Tokyo  City: 

(a)  JALT98  in  Saitama 

(b) 
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Threats  from  Tokyo  City: 

(a)  competition  from  lots  of  other  events 

(b)  further  school  closings 

(c)  key  problem  facing  JALT  Tokyo: 


Observations  on  J ALT'S  chapter  system  (especially  large 
chapters): 

Possible  strategies: 

(1)  forming  a larger  "West  Tokyo"  and  a new  "East  To- 
kyo" 

(2)  close  Tokyo  chapter 

(3)  extended  probation 

(4)  reapproval  of  full  chapter  status 

(5)  appoint  the  following  people  as  1998  officers: 


(6) 

(7) 

Preferred  strategy: 
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JALT  Central  Office  Now  Online 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  the  JALT  Central  Office  is 
now  accepting  e-mail  messages  at  <jalt@gol.com>.  Please 
note  the  following  for  quick  processing  of  your  messages. 

1.  Please  describe  the  purpose  of  your  message  in  the 
subject  line  (header)  of  your  message,  for  example: 
JALT  membership.  Chapter  business,  N-SIG  busi- 
ness, Associate  Member  business,  JALT  publica- 
tions, Annual  Conference,  etc. 

2.  Keep  your  information  concise  and  use  clear  and 
simple  English. 
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JALT  98  

Conference  edited  by janina  tubby  9 goto  minae 


JALT98:  More  Than  Just  What  You  Know. . . 

Gareth  Monteath  of  INTEC  Japan  on  JALT97-his  first 
JALT  conference: 

For  five  years,  I'd  known  about  it,  and  for  five  years  I'd  made 
the  decision  that  I'd  rather  wash  my  hair  than  spend  a long 
weekend  with  a group  of  people  who  knew  the  difference  between 
" anaphoric " and  " cataphoric However,  last  October,  I finally 
postponed  the  pleasures  of  a weekend  hairwash  to  find  out  at 
first  hand  what  "it"  all  meant. 

The  first  thing  that  struck  me  about  the  conference  was  its 
size-presentations,  workshops,  educational  materials  exposition: 
It  was  huge.  There  was  so  much  to  offer  that  it  was  hard  to  de- 
cide where  to  go.  Should  I see  Adrian  Underhill  talking  about 
the  role  of  the  teachers  personality  in  the  classroom,  or  would  I 
be  better  off  going  to  Alan  Brenders  discussion,  " Grammar : 
Should  We  Teach  It  or  Not?"  Not  to  mention  Penny  Ur,  Jack 
Richards,  Alastair  Pennycook,  Danny  and  Jan  Hinson. . . 

But  wherever  I went,  I found  speakers  who  were  enthusiastic, 
and  audiences  who  were  receptive  and  analytical.  Jargon  was 
kept  to  a minimum  so  that  everyone  could  join  in-  even  me,  a 
first- time  conference-goer. 

I came  away  from  the  conference  exhilarated.  In  addition  to  a 
renewed  sense  of  purpose  and  some  interesting  freebies  from  the 
EME,  I'd  had  the  chance  to  talk  at  length  with  many  other 
teachers  and  program  coordinators.  Their  stories,  advice,  and 
support  made  JALT97  all  the  more  memorable.  Whether  it  was 
in  conference  rooms,  outside  walking  between  rooms,  or  at  the 
numerous  parties,  there  were  people  everywhere  with  something 
to  offer.  See  you  at  JALT98. 

JALT : Just  Asia's  Liveliest  Teachers 

JALT98:  Sonic  City,  Omiya,  Saitama-ken,  November  20-23, 
1998.  "Focus  on  the  Classroom:  Interpretations" 

Share  practical  ideas  for  the  classroom.  Enjoy  practical 
discussion.  Benefit  from  opportunities  to  discuss  what  you 
are  doing  in  your  classroom.  Meet  like-minded  teachers, 
trainers,  and  educators.  Get  lots  of  new  ideas,  and  re- 
charge your  own  motivation. 

* Join  2,000  language  teachers  from  across  Japan  and  the 
world,  plus  special  invited  guests  from  the  USA,  the  UK, 
Australia,  Japan,  Denmark,  and  Ireland-all  less  than  an 
hour  from  the  heart  of  Tokyo! 

* Look  out  for  the  pre-conference  special  edition  of  The 
Language  Teacher  in  July  1998.  Pre-registration  forms 
included! 

* Join  a hands-on  practical  pre-conference  workshop  on 
Friday,  November  20,  and  explore  in-depth  an  area  of 
special  interest  to  you! 

* Choose  from  between  over  20  presentations  and  work- 
shops every  hour  throughout  die  day,  from  November 
21-23! 

* Make  friends  with  people  from  different  parts  of  Japan 
and  in  similar  working  situations! 

* JALT98:  Learn  . . . Develop  . . . Network  . . . Party  . . . 
Share  . . . Wow! 

* See  you  in  Omiya,  Saitama-ken,  November  20-23, 1998, 
for  JALT98-a  celebration  of  language  learning  and 
teaching,  by  teachers  for  teachers,  with  something  for 
everybody. 
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Know  About  IATEFL? 

You  can  join  the  International  Association  of  Teach- 
ers of  English  as  a Foreign  Language  (IATEFL),  as 
well  as  any  number  of  IATEFL  SIGs,  through  JALT. 
Check  the  postal  cash  transfer  form  at  the  back  of  this 
issue  for  more  information! 
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edited  by  laura  macgregor  a kinugawa  takao 


Position  Announcements  for  The  Language  Teacher 
The  Language  TeacherSUgHUIg 
The  Publications  Board  announces  the  opening  of  the  po- 
sition of  Associate  Editor  of  The  Language  Teacher.  This 
position  will  begin  in  June  1998,  for  up  to  two  years,  at 
which  time  the  Associate  Editor  will  become  Editor  for 
one  to  two  years.  Interested  applicants  must  meet  the  fol- 
lowing requirements:  (a)  be  able  to  make  a commitment 
for  up  to  four  years;  (b)  be  a JALT  member  in  good  stand- 
ing; (c)  be  resident  in  Japan;  (d)  have  at  least  three  years 
teaching  experience  (preferably  in  Japan);  (e)  have  a BA  or 
higher  degree  with  certification  in  TESOL/TEFL;  (f)  be 
interested  in  working  with  writers  on  the  development  of 
feature  articles;  and  (g)  have  a Macintosh  computer  (or  a 
computer  that  can  read  and  write  Mac  MS  Word-format- 
ted files),  a fax  machine,  and  e-mail  access.  Applicants 
who  have  published  articles  or  who  have  prior  editorial 
experience  are  preferred.  The  successful  candidate  will  be 
expected  to  work  together  with  the  Editor  on  the  produc- 
tion of  The  Language  Teacher.  Please  submit  a curriculum 
vitae,  along  with  a 400-word  statement  on  your  views  of 
the  future  development  of  The  Language  Teacher  to  William 
Acton,  JALT  Publications  Board  Chair,  Nagaikegami  6410- 
1,  Hirako-cho,  Owariasahi-shi,  Aichi-ken  488-0872.  E-mail: 
<i44993g@nucc.cc.nagoya-u.ac.jp>.  Deadline  for  receipt 
of  applications  is  April  30, 1998. 

English  language  proofreaders  are  required  immedi- 
ately to  assist  with  the  production  of  The  Language  Teacher. 
Interested  applicants  must:  (a)  be  a JALT  member  in  good 
standing;  (b)  have  experience  in  second/ foreign  language 
teaching;  (c)  be  resident  in  Japan;  (d)  have  a Macintosh 
computer  (or  a computer  that  can  read  and  write  Mac  MS 
Word-formatted  files),  a fax  machine,  and  e-mail  access; 
and  (e)  be  committed  to  contributing  to  the  production  of 
The  Language  Teacher.  Please  submit  a curriculum  vitae 
and  cover  letter  to  William  Acton,  JALT  Publications 
Board  Chair  (contact  information  above).  Applications 
will  be  accepted  on  an  ongoing  basis. 

The  following  positions  are  available  immediately:  Japa- 
nese Bulletin  Board  Column  Editor,  and  General  Transla- 
tor. Interested  applicants  must  meet  the  following 
requirements:  (a)  be  a JALT  member  in  good  standing;  (b) 
have  experience  in  second  language  teaching;  (c)  have 
access  to  a computer  that  can  read  and  write  Mac  MS 
Word-formatted  files,  a fax  machine,  and  e-mail;  (d)  be 
able  to  communicate  in  writing  in  Japanese  and  English. 
Please  submit  a curriculum  vitae,  along  with  a cover  letter 
outlining  your  abilities  and  interest  in  the  position(s)  for 
which  you  are  applying  to  Kinugawa  Takao,  Japanese 
Editor,  The  Language  Teacher,  210-304,  2-10-1  Namikio, 
Tsukuba-shi,  Ibaraki-ken  305-0044.  Tel/Fax:  0298-53-7477 
(w).  E-mail:  <kinugawa®intersc.tsukuba.ac.jp>  or 
<BXA05244@ni  ftyserve.or.jp>. 
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E-mail:<kinugawa@intersc.tsukuba.ac.jp> 

Call  for  Participation: 

The  1 2th  Summer  Workshop  for  the  Development  of 
Intercultural  Coursework  at  Colleges  and  Universities 

From  July  15-24, 1998,  the  Center  for  Business  Education 
and  Research  (CIBER),  University  of  Hawai'i,  will  offer  a 
workshop  for  college  and  university  faculty  who  wish  to 
develop  courses  on  intercultural  and  international  topics. 
Participants  will  interact  with  faculty  from  the  University 
of  Hawai'i  and  the  East-West  Center.  The  general  areas 
within  which  courses  can  be  developed  are  international 
business,  the  behavioral  sciences,  social  sciences,  and  lan- 
guage and  culture. 

For  more  information,  contact  Dr.  Richard  Brislin,  Uni- 
versity of  Hawai'i,  College  of  Business  Administration/ 

MIR,  Honolulu  HI  96822.  Tel:  1-808-965-8720.  Fax:  1-808- 
956-9685.  E-mail:  <brislinr®busadm.cba.hawaii.edu>. 
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Call  for  Papers: 

CALL:  Human  Connections 

3rd  Annual  JALT  CALL  N-SIG  International  Conference 
on  Computers  and  Language  Learning  in  Japan,  May 
30-31,1998 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  a joint  meeting  of  the  West 
Tokyo/TMIT/Kitasato  CALL  Teacher  Training  Workshop/ 
Forum  and  JALT  Computer  Assisted  Language  Learning 
(CALL)  National  Special  Interest  Group.  We  welcome  all 
applications  for  presentations  of  research  studies  and  aca- 

Bulletin  Board,  cont'd  on  p.53. 
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Of  National 

SlOnificance  edited  by jim  swan  & hamada  morio 


Bilingualism 

Are  there  two  languages  in  your  life?  Are  you  raising  or  - 
teaching  bilingual  children?  The  Bilingualism  N-SlG's 
newsletter,  Bilingual  Japan,  (20  pages,  published  bi- 
monthly) addresses  many  topics  concerning  bilingualism 
and  biculturalism  in  Japan.  To  receive  Bilingual  Japan,  or 
for  more  information  about  the  other  activities  and  publi- 
cations of  the  Bilingualism  N-SIG,  please  contact  Peter 
Gray. 


Learner  Development 

The  LD  N-SIG  is  for  teachers  to  share  ways  of  empower- 
ing themselves  and  their  students  to  develop  their  full 
potential  as  language  learners.  Contact  us  for  more  infor- 
mation and  a sample  copy  of  our  newsletter.  Japanese: 
Yaeko  Akiyama.  Tel/Fax:  098-47-2133.  English:  Jill 
Robbins.  Tel:  06-834-5311.  E-mail:  <robbins@gol.com>. 
Homepage:  <http://www.ipcs.shizuoka.ac.jp/~eanaoki/ 
LD/homeE.html>. 


Computer-Assisted  Language  Learning 

CALL  enthusiasts  should  be  sitting  at  their  keyboards.  To 
all  interested  in  submitting  a paper  for  the  1998  N-SIG 
collection  of  CALL  articles,  the  deadline  is  May  15th.  Also, 
the  1998  joint  CALL/TMIT/West  Tokyo  conference  (May 
30-31)  has  an  April  25th  deadline  on  the  call  for  papers. 

For  more  information:  <http://langue.hyper.chubu.ac.jp/ 
jalt/nsig/call/calll.html>. 

College  and  University  Educators 

Announcing  CUE'S  Merit  Award  for  newcomers  to  col- 
lege teaching!  Any  language  instructor  (LI  or  L2)  may  be 
nominated  who  has  been  teaching  at  the  tertiary  level  in 
Japan  for  no  more  than  three  years  as  of  April  1, 1998. 
One  nomination  only  is  requested  from  each  CUE  mem- 
ber. Mail  the  nominee's  name  (with  contact  information) 
to  Membership  Chair  Steven  Snyder,  Miyazaki  Women's 
Junior  College,  1415  Hei,  Kano,  Kiyotake,  Miyazaki  889- 
1605,  or  send  e-mail  to  <tomobear@m-su rf.or.jp>. 

Global  Issues  in  Language  Education 

The  GILE  N-SlG's  aims  are  to  promote  the  integration  of 
global  issues,  global  awareness,  and  social  responsibility 
into  foreign  language  teaching,  to  promote  networking 
among  language  educators,  and  to  promote  awareness  of 
teaching  ideas,  activities  and  resources  from  the  fields  of 
global  education,  peace  education,  human  rights  educa- 
tion and  environmental  education.  For  more  information 
contact  us  at  the  address  listed. 

Japanese  as  a Second  Language 

Are  you  interested  in  teaching  or  learning  Japanese?  If  so, 
why  not  consider  becoming  a member  of  JSL?  We  are  a 
network  of  Japanese-language  teachers  and  learners  who, 
through  our  quarterly  newsletter,  occasional  journal,  and 
presentations  at  conferences  and  meetings,  provide  mem- 
bers with  a forum  for  discussing  issues  and  exchanging 
ideas  and  information  in  the  field  of  Japanese-language 
teaching  and  learning. 

Junior  and  Senior  High  School 

The  Jr/Sr  High  N-SIG,  with  a current  membership  of  150, 
not  only  welcomes  new  members  and  encourages  all  to 
contribute  ideas  and  articles  to  our  expanded  newsletter, 
but  will  facilitate  the  development  of  newsletter  articles 
through  peer  mentoring.  Members  with  more  experience 
in  writing  for  professional  journals  will  support  less  expe- 
rienced members  in  developing  their  ideas  and  contribu- 
tions to  the  newsletter.  If  you  are  interested  in  mentoring 
others  or  in  having  a peer  mentor,  please  contact  the  Coor- 
dinator, Barry  Mateer. 
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Materials  Writers 

MW  was  allocated  a block  of  100  ISBN  serial  numbers, 
which  we  offer  to  members  self-publishing  their  own  text 
materials.  To  understand  how  ISBNs  are  assigned,  see  Ian 
Gleadall's  article  in  last  November's  Between  the  Keys. 
Then,  to  apply  for  one  of  our  ISBNs,  please  contact  the 
Chair.  MW  will  undertake  a survey  project  to  discover 
educational  gaps  left  unfilled  by  commercial ly-produced 
materials.  To  join  in  this  project,  contact  the  Newsletter 
Editor,  Chris  Poel.  E-mail:  <poelchris@aol.com>. 

Professionalism,  Administration,  and  Leadership  in 
Education 

The  PALE  Journal  of  Professional  Issues  focuses  on  teachers, 
administrators,  and  communities  for  all  education  levels. 
Concerns  include  work  conditions,  legal  issues,  ethics,  and 
research  affecting  language  education.  Direct  submissions 
to  the  Editor,  Dave  Aldwinckle,  Higashi  Machi  1-14-6, 
Nanporo,  Sorachi-gun,  Hokkaido  069-0233.  Tel/Fax:  011- 
378-0997.  E-mail:  <davald@do-johodai.ac.jp>. 

Direct  all  membership  queries  to  the  Membership  Chair, 
Edward  Tobias  Haig,  Nagoya  Women's  University,  1302 
Takamiya-cho,  Tenpaku-ku,  Nagoya-shi,  468.  E-mail: 
<haig@nagoya-wu.ac.jp>. 

Teaching  Children 

The  Teaching  Children  N-SIG  provides  a forum  for  lan- 
guage teachers  of  children.  With  the  decision  of  introduc- 
ing English  instruction  into  the  elementary  school 
curriculum  in  the  year  2003,  we  are  gearing  up  towards 
discussions  of  practical  teaching  methods  and  teacher 
training.  We  also  provide  various  information  related  to 
teaching  children  in  our  quarterly  newsletter. 

Teacher  Education 

The  T-Ed  N-SIG  and  IATEFL  TT-SIG  will  hold  an  Action 
Research  retreat  in  Seto,  Aichi-ken,  on  June  13th  and  14th. 
Plenary  speakers  and  workshop  facilitators  will  include 
Martin  Parrott  and  Stephen  Brivati.  Participants  will  plan 
and  work  together  to  produce  research  projects  in  special 
interest  areas.  The  registration  fee,  including  accommoda- 
tion, is  ¥14,000.  Send  a postal  money  order  to  Sue  Collins 
by  April  20.  Tel/  Fax:  0566-26-2545.  E-mail: 
<scollins@auecc.aichi-edu.ac.jp>. 

Testing  and  Evaluation 

In  different  forms,  testing  and  assessment  constitute  such 
an  integral  part  of  Japan's  education  system  that  it  is 
virtually  impossible  for  language  teachers  not  to  be  in- 
volved in  the  process.  This  group  aims  to  serve  as  a fo- 
rum for  all  those  interested  in  the  theoretical  principles 
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of,  current  research  in,  and  classroom  application  of  lan- 
guage evaluation. 

Video 

Video  N-SIG  officers  have  been  busily  organizing  a special 
group  presentation  and  other  events  for  JALT98  to  show 
how  video  can  enliven  our  classrooms  and  deepen  in- 
sights into  our  own  teaching.  However,  if  you  are  inter- 
ested in  learning  more  about  versatile  uses  of  video,  there 
is  no  need  to  wait  for  the  annual  conference.  We  welcome 
you  to  join  our  N-SIG  now  and  begin  to  enjoy  our  news- 
letter, Video  Rising.  For  more  information,  contact  the 
Membership  Chair,  Valerie  Benson.  Tel:  082-278-1103.  Fax: 
082-277-0301.  E-mail:  <benson@newsl.suzugamine.ac.jp>. 
Also,  check  out  the  Video  N-SIG  homepage  at  <http:// 
langue.hyper.chubu.ac.jp/jalt/nsig/video/video.htm>. 

N-SIGs  in  the  Making 

Foreign  Language  Literacy 

The  N-SIG  is  happy  to  report  that  membership  continues 
to  increase.  The  next  step  is  to  become  an  affiliate  N-SIG 
this  year.  Our  second  newsletter,  LAC  2,  is  now  out;  see 
the  contact  info  below  to  order  either  a paper  or  an  E-mail 
copy.  Please  consider  joining  this  N-SIG  when  you  renew 
your  JALT  membership:  Just  write  "FL  Literacy"  on  the 
postal  furikae  form  found  in  The  Language  Teacher.  Thanks 
for  your  patience  and  support. 

Other  Language  Educators 

The  N-SIG  officers  have  been  busy  recently.  Our  N-SIG 
Roundtable  at  JALT97  in  Hamamatsu  was  attended  by 
about  20  people.  Rudolf  Reinelt,  Brendan  Lyons,  and 
Johann  Junge  introduced  JALT  and  the  N-SIG  at  the 
Goethe  Institut  and  the  Kansai  Network  in  October,  and 
also  at  the  German  teachers'  meeting  in  Okinawa  in  De- 
cember. Arlene  Alexandrovich  represented  us  at  the 
Hiroshima  Book  Fair.  Two  presentation  proposals  have 
been  submitted  to  JALT98.  For  further  information,  con- 
tact Rudolf  Reinelt. 


N-SIG  Contact  Information 

Bilingualism — Chair:  Peter  Gray,  1 -3-5-1  Atsubetsu-hi gashi , Atsubetsu-ku,  Sapporo-shi, 
Hokkaido  004-0001;  Tel  (h):  011-897-9891;  Fax  (h):  011-897-9891;  Tel  (w):  011-881-2721; 
Fax  (w):  011-881-9843;  E-mail:  pag@sapporo.email.ne.jp 

Computer-Assisted  Language  leamiug-Coordinator:  Elin  Melchior,  KETC, 
Shiniinkaikan,  2-107  Komaki,  Komaki-shi,  Aichi-ken  485-0041;  Tel  (h):  0568-75-0136;  Tel 
(w):  0568-76-0905;  Fax  (w):  0568-77-8207;  E-mail:  elin@gol.com 
College  and  University  Educator s-Co-coordinator  & Editor , ON  CUE:  Jack 
Kimball,  Miyazaki  Medical  College,  5200  Kihara,  Kiyotake,  Miyazaki -gun,  Miyazaki-ken  889- 
1601;  Tel  (h):  0985-84-4485;  Fax  (li):  0985-84-4485;  Tel  (w):  0985-85-3595;  Fax  (w):  0985- 
85-3595;  E-mail:  kimball  @post.  mi  yazaki-md.ac.jp;  http://interserw.miymki-md.aqp/ 
-Kimball/ 

Global  Issues  in  Language  t.Aucatlou-Coordinator  and  Newsletter  Editor:  Kip  A. 
Cates;  Tottori  University,  Koyama,  Tottori-slii,  Tottori-ken  680-0946;  Tel  (h):  0857-28-2428; 
Fax  (h):  0857-28-2428;  Tel  (w):  0857-31-5650;  Fax  (w):  0857-31-5650;  E-mail: 
kcates@fed.tottori-u.ac.jp 

Japanese  as  a Secoud  Languag e-Coordinator.  Haruhara  Kenichiro,  4-2-15-511 
Higaslii-tateislii,  KaLsusliika-ku,  Tokyo  124-0013:  Tel  (h):  03-3694-9348;  Fax  (li):  03-3694- 
3397;  E-mail:  BXA02040@niftyserve.or.jp 

Coordinator.  Nishitani  Mari;  3-27-17  Takaniatsu-clio,  Tachikawa-shi,  Tokyo  190-001 1;  Tel 
(li):  042-548-7663;  Fax  (li):  042-548-7663;  Tel  (w):  042-580-8525;  Fax  (w):  042-580-9001;  E- 
mail:  niari@eoon.hit-u.ac.jp 

Junior  and  Senior  High  School -Coordinator.  Barry  Mateer,  1-12-5-101 
Sliukugawara,  Tama-Ku,  Kawasaki -shi,  Kanagawa-ken  214-0021;  Tel  (h):  044-933-8588;  E- 
mail:  barrym@gol.com 

Learner  Development-pint  Coordinator.  Hugh  Nicoll,  Miyazaki  Municipal  University, 
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Funatsuka  1-1-2,  Miyazaki-shi,  Miyazaki-ken  880-8520;  Tel  (w):  0985-20-4807;  Fax  (w): 
0985-20-2000,  ext  1306;  E-mail:  hnicoll@funatsuka.miyazaki-mu.ac.jp 
Joint  Coordinator.  Aokl  Naoko,  Faculty  of  Letters,  Osaka  University,  1-5  Machikaneyama, 
Toyonaka-shi,  Osaka-fu  560-0043;  Tel  (w):  06-850-6  111;  Fax  (w):  06-850-5131;  E-mail: 
naoko@letosaka-u.ac.jp 

Materials  Writers-Cbair.James  Swan;  Aoyama  8-122,  Nara-shi,  Nara-ken  630-8101; 

Tel  (h):  0742-26-3498;  Fax  (h):  0742-26-3498;  Tel  (w):  0742-41-9576;  Fax  (w): 0742-41-9576; 
E-mail:  swan@daibutsu.nara-u.ac.jp 

Professionalism,  Administration,  and  Leadership  in  Education-Jcm/ 

Coordinator  (Membership  and  Publicity):  Thomas  L Simmons,  2-28-10-303  Morigaoka, 
Isogp-ku,  Yokohama-shi,  Kanagawa-ken  235-0024;  Fax  (h):  045-845-8242;  E-mail: 
malang@gol.com 

Teaching  ChDAren-Coordinator.  Aleda  Krause;  Park  Ageo  2-123,  3-1-48  Kashiwaza, 
Ageo-shi,  Saitama-ken  362-0075;  Tel  (h):  048-776-0392;  Fax  (h):  048-776-7952;  E-mail, 
English:  aleda@gol.com;  E-mail,  Japanese:  elnishi@gol.com 

Teacher  Education  -Coordinator.  Neil  Cowle;  635  Shimo-Okubo,  Urawa-shi,  Saitama- 
ken  338-0825;  Tel  (w):  048-858-9028; Tel  (li):  048-853-4566;  Fax  (h):  048-853-4566;  E-mail: 
cowie@crisscross.com 

Testing  and  Evaluation-£7w/r:  Leo  Yoffe,  501  Fujiko  Biru,  4-37-10  Hiyoshi-cho, 
Maebashi-shi,  Gunma-ken  371-0017; Tel  (li):  027-233-8696;  Fax  (h):  027-233-8696;  Tel  (w): 
027-220-7349;  Fax  (w):  027-220-7349;  E-mail:  lyoffe@thunder.edu.gunma-u.ac.jp 
Video -Coordinator.  Daniel  Walsh,  HagoromoGakuen  Junior  College,  1-89-1  Hamadera 
Minami-machi,  Sakai-shi,  Osaka  592-8344;  Tel  (ll):  0722-99-5127;  Tel  (w):  0722-65-7000; 

Fax  (w):  0722-65-7005;  E-mail:  walsh@hagoromo.ac.jp 

N-SIGs  in  the  Making 

Foreign  Langnage  Literacy  -Joint  Co-ordinator  (Communications):  Charles 
Jannuzi,  College  of  Education,  Fukui  University,  Bunkyo  3-9-1,  Fukui-shi,  Fukui-ken  910- 
0017;  Tel  (h):  0776-27-7102;  Fax  (h):  0776-27-7102;  Tel  (w):  0776-23-0500;  Fax  (w):  0776- 
27-8521;  E-mail:  jannuzi@ThePentagon.com 

Other  Language  JIAucaton-Eoordinator.  Rudolf  Reinelt,  Faculty  of  Law  & Letters,  Ehime 
University,  2 Bunkyou-chou  3,  Matsuyama-shi,  Matsuyama-ken  790-0826;  Tel  (h):  089-927-6293; 
Fax  (h):  089-927-6293;  Tel  (w):  089-927-9359;  Fax  (w):  089-927-9211;  E-mail:  reinelt@ll.ehime- 
u.  ac.jp 


Curtis  Kelly  is  an  Associate  Professor  at  Heian  Jogakuin 
College  in  Osaka,  Japan.  He  has  taught  English  in  Japan 
for  twenty  years,  published  eight  books:  6 ESL  conversa- 
tion and  composition  textbooks  and  2 books  on  cultural 
differences  between  the  U.S.  and  Japan.  He  is  currently  a 
doctoral  student  at  NSU  in  Florida.  His  field  of  specializa- 
tion is  Adult  Education. 

Wilma  Nederend  has  taught  ESL/EFL  in  England,  Spain, 
and  Canada.  She  has  taught  English  in  private  language 
schools  and  recently  returned  to  Vancouver  Community 
College  after  three  years  at  Tokushima  Bunri  University. 

Peter  Robinson  has  taught  courses  in  Second  Language 
Acquisition  at  the  universities  of  Pittsburgh,  Hawai'i,  and 
Queensland,  and  as  Visiting  Teaching  Fellow  at  RELC  in 
Singapore.  Currently  he  is  Associate  Professor  of  Linguis- 
tics and  Second  Language  Acquisition  in  the  Department 
of  English,  Aoyama  Gakuin  University,  Tokyo. 

Ann  Smith  has  taught  ESL/EFL  in  Britain,  Sweden, 
Canada,  and  China.  Her  experience  includes  programme 
administration,  teacher  training,  and  materials  develop- 
ment as  well  as  teaching  for  a variety  of  special  purposes. 
Presently  she  is  teaching  English  majors  at  Tokushima 
Bunri  University.  She  holds  an  M.Ed.  from  Dalhousie  Uni- 
versity in  Canada. 
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Ibaraki:  December  1997 

The  Nature  of  Intercultural  Communication 

by  Kobayashi  Kunihiko 

The  presenter  began  by  discussing  traditional  approaches 
to  designing  an  intercultural  syllabus.  These  are  typically 
based  on  linguistic  or  communicative  competence. 
Kobayashi  pointed  out  that  when  aspects  of  intercultural 
communicative  competence  are  included  in  EFL  texts, 
they  stress  only  grammatical,  strategic  discourse  or 
sociolinguistic  competence  and  do  not  instruct  learners  in 
cross-cultural  competence.  The  presenter  believes  a text- 
book should  include  not  only  formal  cultural  areas,  but 
also  those  of  deep  culture.  He  proposed  describing  the 
core  areas  as  virtue,  truth,  and  beauty,  from  which  we 
derive  such  values  as  individualism,  egalitarianism, 
norms  for  interaction,  principles  of  self-disclosure,  infor- 
mality, and  frankness. 

Reported  by  Andrew  Barfield 
and  Joyce  Cunningham 


Kitakyushu:  December  1997 

Hot  Rods:  Using  Algebricks  in  the 
Conversation  Classroom 

by  Larry  Cisar 

The  presenter  began  by  explaining  that  the  activities  to  be 
introduced  were  inspired  by  the  need  to  use  the  expensive 
algebricks  everyone  had  acquired  when  "The  Silent  Way" 
was  first  popularized.  He  also  suggested  sources  for  pro- 
curing or  making  a set. 

Once  members  grouped  themselves  according  to  the 
language  they  wished  to  practice,  Cisar  introduced  the 
first  game.  Members  took  turns  spelling  a word  or  creat- 
ing a symbol  with  the  rods,  then  explained  their  choice  to 
the  others.  The  second  game  involved  drawing  a place  of 
personal  significance,  then  asking  another  member  to 
repeat  the  pictorial  explanation.  Variations  included 
drawing  a familiar  place  erroneously,  then  correcting  it 
through  discussion,  and  drawing  one's  own  room,  a very 
popular  exercise  with  college  students.  A more  elaborate 
group  activity  involved  building  a model  city  within  cer- 
tain parameters.  Group  compositions  then  changed,  with 
one  original  member  remaining  to  explain  the  city  to 
visitors,  who  later  returned  to  their  table  and  tried  to 
recreate  that  second  city.  A pair  activity  involved  stu- 
dents seated  back  to  back,  trying  to  replicate  each 
other's  constructions  with  or  without  limitations  on 
the  kinds  or  number  of  questions  asked.  The  bricks 
could  also  be  used  to  represent  parts  of  speech  or 
cooking  ingredients.  Students  would  be  required  to 
construct  an  appropriate  sentence  or  recipe  with  the 
randomly  drawn  bricks. 

Cautioning  that  these  techniques  should  be  used  occa- 
sionally, rather  than  as  a methodology,  Cisar  pointed  out 
that  manipulating  the  colored  algebricks  produced  a calm- 
ing effect  on  nervous  students,  while  stimulating  their 
imaginations  as  well. 
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Kitakyushu:  January  1998 

Using  Communication  Strategies 
in  and  Out  of  the  Classroom 

by  Tina  Rowe 

The  presenter  began  by  explaining  the  reason  for  her  re- 
search project:  She  had  noticed  students  used  minimal 
communication  in  English  when  completing  assigned 
tasks.  Before  teaching  them  communication  strategies, 
Rowe  had  to  find  out  what  strategies  students  were  al- 
ready using  successfully.  She  had  volunteer  students  who 
were  good  language  learners  complete  two  activities; 
gapped  crossword  puzzles  in  pairs  and  a conversation 
with  a native  English  speaker,  close  to  their  own  age  but  a 
stranger  to  them.  Both  exercises  were  videotaped  and 
used  to  elicit  retrospective  verbal  reporting  (mostly  in 
Japanese)  of  their  choices  and  feelings. 

Rowe  found  this  reporting  very  illuminating.  Silences 
which  she  attributed  to  not  understanding  the  native  En- 
glish speaker  were  reinterpreted  by  the  students.  They  at- 
tributed these  silences  to  not  realizing  that  a question  had 
been  asked  or  to  needing  time  to  frame  a reply.  Japanese 
students  of  English  often  display  a lack  of  pragmatic  com- 
petence in  areas  such  as  topic  management,  the  role  of  si- 
lence, apologies,  and  invitations.  Students  tend  to  evaluate 
themselves  harshly,  considering  a native  English  speaker  an 
expert  on  any  subject.  Rowe  found  students  were  not 
troubled  by  long  silences,  which  tended  to  make  a native 
English  speaker  restless.  They  seldom  returned  questions  or 
initiated  topics.  They  met  unexpected  questions  with  long 
silences,  often  reporting  they  were  reliving  the  experience 
they  were  asked  about.  Also,  they  were  unable  to  use 
"power"  words  such  as  "guy,"  "place,"  or  "thing."  In  the 
crossword  activity,  students  assumed  the  responsibility  for 
communication  fell  on  the  listener.  Members  of  the  audi- 
ence involved  in  preparing  students  for  international  ex- 
changes verified  that  these  were  exactly  the  issues  which 
homestay  families  complained  about. 

Rowe  also  pointed  out  that  teachers  who  have  resided  in 
Japan  a long  time  exhibit  certain  behaviors.  They  tend  to 
treat  topics  briefly,  thus  denying  students  the  chance  to 
learn  how  to  develop  them.  They  talk  slowly,  using  a lot 
of  repetition  and  tend  to  stress  key  words  forcefully. 

After  eliciting  the  characteristics  of  a good  language 
learner  (including  conscious  use  of  strategies,  intrinsic 
motivation,  attention  to  form,  frequent  and  accurate 
guessing,  self-direction),  Rowe  recommended  giving  stu- 
dents such  a list  and  encouraging  them  to  emulate  such 
behavior.  She  suggested  teachers  explain  and  model  strat- 
egies helpful  for  students,  giving  them  plenty  of  practice 
in  avoiding  long  silences,  elaborating  on  topics,  and  ask- 
ing related  questions. 

Rowe  recommended  teachers  take  the  time  to  videotape 
students,  review  the  tape  together,  and  discuss  their  lan- 
guage behavior.  The  grateful  reaction  of  the  volunteer 
students  convinced  Rowe  that  personalized  instruction 
and  the  insights  provided  by  students  were  the  most  valu- 
able results  of  her  experiment. 

Both  reported  by  Margaret  Orleans 
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Omiya:  December  1 997 

TheatreSports  for  Language  Learners 

by  Edward  Haig 

Edward  Haig,  an  instructor  at  Nagoya  Women's  Uni- 
versity and  a member  of  "The  Nagoya  Players,"  an 
amateur  theatre  group,  gave  a presentation  on 
TheatreSports.  The  drama  games  in  TheatreSports 
originated  from  the  improvisational  work  of  Keith 
Johnstone,  best  known  for  the  British  television  pro- 
gram, "Whose  Line  Is  It  Anyway?"  Haig  used  tech- 
niques from  TheatreSports  in  language  classes  to  help 
students  develop  spontaneity  when  using  English. 
After  showing  footage  of  this  program,  performed 
with  native  English  speakers,  Haig  presented  video 
clips  of  the  same  games  modified  for  EFL  classes  in 
Japan.  Students  are  divided  into  teams,  taking  on  the 
different  roles  of  actors,  judges  and  audience.  Once  a 
game  is  chosen,  the  audience  sets  the  scene  and  gives 
specifications  to  the  actors,  who  are  given  a time  limit 
(of  about  90  seconds  to  3 minutes)  to  improvise  a 
scene.  After  the  game  is  completed,  the  judges  award 
points  for  the  performance,  given  to  the  team  as  a 
whole.  The  actors  then  award  points  to  the  audience 
for  the  clarity  of  their  instructions  and  overall  re- 
sponse to  the  performance.  The  judges  are  also  evalu- 
ated by  the  audience. 

Two  games  were  performed  during  the  presentation. 

1.  The  Counting  Game:  Each  member  was  given  the 
number  of  words  they  could  say  at  one  time  (from 
two  to  six  words).  For  example,  someone  with  a two- 
word  limit  would  be  restricted  to  responses  such  as 
"Oh  no!"  while  a person  with  a six-word  limit  could 
say,  "What  did  she  do  to  you?"  With  these  restric- 
tions in  mind,  the  students  had  to  improvise  a scene 
given  by  the  audience.  One  example  might  be  a con- 
versation between  astronauts  at  the  Mir  space  station. 

2.  The  Questions  Only  Game:  The  actors  had  to  play 
a scene  using  only  questions  to  communicate.  Mem- 
bers from  each  team  lined  up  against  one  another  and 
when  one  member  failed  to  ask  a question,  the  next 
team  member  took  their  place. 

Haig  pointed  out  that  learners  take  time  to  overcome 
their  initial  shyness  in  performing  before  peers.  How- 
ever, they  soon  realize  the  challenges  involved  and 
begin  to  respond  with  more  spontaneity  and  enjoy- 
ment. The  highly  structured  framework  of  the  contest 
format  creates  a disciplined  learner-centered  atmo- 
sphere and  provides  a means  for  peer  evaluation. 

Reported  by  Joyce  Maeda 

Osaka:  December  1997 

Helping  Learners  Discover  Useful 
Communication  Strategies 

by  Daniel  Walsh 

The  presenter  began  by  posing  some  interesting  ques- 
tions about  teaching  and  learning  through  English 
conversation  and  then  reviewed  related  research  on 
communicative  competence.  Next,  he  focused  on 
strategic  competence  and  illustrated  situations  in 
which  communication  can  potentially  break  down. 
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Then,  various  definitions  of  communicative  strategies 
were  reviewed.  The  presenter  also  discussed  his  research 
into  achievement  strategies  used  in  the  interaction  be- 
tween learners  and  native  English  speakers  (a  modified 
replication  of  Haastrup  and  Phillipson,  1983). 

Using  videotaped  interviews  of  Japanese  junior  college 
students,  the  presenter  explained  how  his  own  "Commu- 
nicative Maintenance  index"  could  be  used  to  assess  a 
student's  communicative  performance.  He  then  proposed 
a guide  for  analyzing  the  various  communication  strate- 
gies that  even  low-proficient  non-native  speakers  of  En- 
glish can  use.  The  presenter  then  demonstrated  how  video 
data  collected  for  research  purposes  could  be  exploited 
through  a four-phase  instructional  sequence.  In  the  first 
phase,  students  listen  to  and  watch  the  interviews.  In  the 
second  phase,  a communication  strategies  checklist  is 
given  to  the  students.  Then  the  students  and  teacher  work 
together  with  the  checklist  and  the  video.  In  the  next 
phase,  the  students  watch  the  same  video  again  and  sub- 
stitute their  own  communication  strategies.  In  the  final 
phase,  students  practice  using  communication  strategies 
in  conversations  with  the  teacher  or  among  themselves, 
while  others  observe  and  evaluate  the  strategies  used.  The 
presentation  ended  with  some  pertinent  questions  for 
teachers  to  think  about  if  they  want  their  students  to  ac- 
quire strategic  competence. 

Reported  by  Rebecca  Caiman 
Reference 

Haastrup,  K.  & Phillipson,  R.  (1983).  Achievement  strategies  in 
leamer/native  speaker  interaction.  In  Faerch,  C.  & Kasper,  G.  (Eds.), 
Strategies  in  interlanguage  communication,  London:  Longman. 
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demic  papers  as  well  as  classroom  techniques  on  all  aspects 
of  computer-assisted  language  learning. 

The  conference  will  be  held  at  Tokyo  Metropolitan  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  (Tokyo  Toritsu  Kagaku  Gijitsu 
Daigaku)  near  Toyoda  Station  (Chuo  Line). 

Deadline  for  presentation  applications  is  April  25th, 

1998  by  e-mail  to  Elin  Melchior:  <elin@gol.com>.  Submis- 
sions in  Japanese  should  be  sent  to: 

<MHA00357@niftyserve.or.jp>.  All  submissions  should  be 
sent  in  the  following  format:  Presenter(s),  E-mail /Tele- 
phone, Title,  Summary  (75  words).  Abstract  (maximum 
250  words).  Biodata  (not  more  than  2 lines). 

See  details  at  <http://langue.hyper.chubu.ac.jp/jalt/ 
nsig/call/calll.html>. 
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Akita  Nigel  Moore,  Tel:  0188-37-5937 
Dave  Ragan,  Tel:  0188-86-3758 
Chiba  Monika  Szirmai,  Tel:  043-274- 
3340;  Shibaie  Yoshiaki,  Tel:  047- 
321-3127;  E-mail: 
<QZI01137@niftyserve.or.jp> 

Fukul  Watanabe  Takako,  Tel/Fax: 
0776-34-8334,  E-mail: 
<watanabe@ma.interbroad.or.jp> 
Fukuoka  Everything  You  Ever 
Wanted  to  Know  About  Tests, 
TOEFL,  and  Other  Terrible  Tor- 
tures (Joseph  A.  Murphy) 

Sunday,  April  19,  2:00-5:00;  Aso  For- 
eign Language  Travel  College, 
Hakataekiminami  2-12-24;  free  to  all 
Info:  Bill  Pellowe.  E-mail: 
<billp@gol.com>.  Kevin  O'Leary,  Tel: 
0942-32-0101 ; Fax:  31-0372;  Website: 
<http://kyushu.com/jalt/events.html>. 
This  workshop /presentation  has 
four  purposes:  to  practice  second- 
language  (L2)  test  development 
activities,  including  specification 
and  item-writing;  to  spot  and  cri- 
tique poorly  written  tests  and  items; 
to  learn  what's  new  in  oral  testing 
(The  Test  of  Spoken  English)  and 
TOEFL  (Computer-Based  Testing 
and  TOEFL  2000);  and  to  get  an 
overview  of  the  ITP  TOEFL  and 
other  standardized  tests. 
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Joseph  Murphy,  an  ETS  consult- 
ant, is  at  Nagasaki  Junshin  Catholic 
University. 

Gunma  Conjuring  in  the  Classroom: 
Using  Magic  to  Enhance  Commu- 
nicative Language  Teaching  (John 
Thorpe) 

Sunday,  April  19,  2:00-4:30;  Nodai 
Nikko  HS,  Takasaki;  1-day  members 
¥1,000;  students  ¥200.  Info:  Leo  Yoffe, 
Tel/Fax:  027-233-8696;  E-mail: 
<lyoffe@thunder.edu.gunma-u.ac.jp>. 
Hisatake  Jimbo,  Tel:  0274-62-4376. 
This  presentation  will  show  you 
the  advantages  of  using  magic  to 
enhance  communicative  language 
activities.  Through  magic,  teachers 
can  contexualize  TPR  activities, 
pique  student  curiosity,  and  at  the 
same  time,  stimulate  their  logical 
thinking  skills  and  imagination. 

The  tricks  presented  can  be 
adapted  and  modified  to  suit  any 
number  of  teaching  situations  and 
q o4yles,  for  magic  truly  is  interna- 


tional in  its  appeal  and  is  under- 
stood by  all. 

John  Thorpe  teaches  at  Bunkyo 
Women's  College  in  Tokyo. 

Hamamatsu  Yamamoto  Shiomi,  Tel: 
053-456-4315;  Hirano  Atsuo,  Tel: 
053-433-2361 

Hlmeji  Kaneda  Yasutoshi,  Tel:  0792- 
89-0855;  William  Balsamo, 

Tel:  0792-24-4876;  E-mail: 
<balsamo@kenmei.ac.jp> 

Hiroshima  Learning  Culture:  Practic- 
ing Change  (David  A.  Hough) 
Sunday,  April  19, 1:00-4:00;  (place  to 
be  announced).  Info:  Caroline  Lloyd, 

Tel:  082  228-2269  (w);  E-mail: 

<cjz3@u  rban.n  e.jp> . 

This  workshop  is  intended  for 
teachers  who  wish  to  incorporate 
materials  on  intercultural  and  global 
issues  into  their  content-based  EAP, 
reading,  discussion,  or  conversation 
classes.  It  is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  cultural  awareness  can  best 
be  developed  by  exploring  the  pro- 
cess of  social  change.  Participants 
will  be  given  guidelines  for  devel- 
oping materials  for  their  classes. 

Hokkaido  The  JALT  Hokkaido  15th 
Annual  Language  Conference 
Saturday,  April  25,  9:30-5:30; 

Hokkaido  International  School,  1-55,  5- 
jo,  19-chome,  Hiragishi  (5  minutes  from 
Sumikawa  Station);  1-day  members 
¥2,000.  Info:  Ken  Hartmann,  Tel/Fax: 
011-584-7588;  E-mail:  <rm6k- 
htmn@a$ahi-net.or.jp>. 

This  year's  conference  will  provide 
20  academic  presentations  covering 
a broad  range  of  practical  and  theo- 
retical aspects  of  teaching  lan- 
guages. In  addition,  there  will  be 
educational  material  displays  set  up 
by  the  associate  and  local  members 
of  JALT.  Plans  are  being  made  for  a 
traditional  Hokkaido  dinner  party 
at  a local  beer  garden  from  6:30  p.m. 
Reservations  can  be  made  at  the 
conference. 

Ibaraki  1.  TheatreSports  in  the  Class- 
room (Tim  Knowles  & Otsuka 
Tomoko)  2.  Preparing  Your  Stu- 
dents for  Public  Speaking  (Hirano 
Michiyo) 

Sunday,  April  19,  30:00-5:00;  Mito 
Shiminkaikan;  1-day  members  ¥500. 
Info:  Komatsuzaki  Michiko,  Tel:  029- 
254-7203.  Joyce  Cunningham,  Tel:  029- 
228-8455. 

Morning  session:  Tim  Knowles  and 
Otsuka  Tomoko  of  Tokyo  JALT  will 


demonstrate  some  TheatreSports 
activities  suitable  for  the  classroom. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  will  be  a bilin- 
gual session.  No  preparation  neces- 
sary, but  total  involvement  is 
important. 

12:00-2:00:  Bring  your  own  obento 
for  a Chapter  discussion  on  future 
directions,  a chapter  poster  for  the 
JALT  conference,  and  Pan-Asian 
fundraising.  A general  sale  (books, 
etc.)  will  also  be  held. 

2:00-4:00:  Hirano  Michiyo  of  Ibaraki 
University  will  combine  the  theory  of 
public  speaking  with  a hands-on 
practical  activity  in  which  partici- 
pants give  one-minute  impromptu 
speeches.  Of  interest  to  high  school 
and  college  level  teachers. 

4:30-5:00:  Teacher  development  inter- 
est groups  will  be  led  by  Andrew 
Barfield  of  Tsukuba  University. 

Iwate  Ellen  Sadao,  Tel:  0196-83-3083; 
Shimizu  Akiko,  Tel:  0197-65-3636 

Kagawa  Using  Video  In  Your  En- 
glish Classes:  Suggestions  and 
Ideas  (Chris  Balderston) 

Sunday,  April  19, 30:00-32:00;  Ipal 
Center  Takamatsu,  Kagawa;  free  to  all. 
Info:  Alex  MacGregor,  Tel/Fax:  087 - 
851-3902;  E-mail:  <can$tay@niji.or.jp>. 
Kevin  Cozma,  Tel/Fax:  087  822-4740; 
E-mail:  <kevin@niji.or.jp>. 

Many  teachers  see  the  potential 
benefits  of  using  video  materials  in 
their  classes,  but  have  struggled  to 
find  a successful  approach,  the  right 
kinds  of  activities,  and  suitable  ma- 
terials. This  presentation  will  briefly 
examine  the  benefits — more  effec- 
tive listening  practice,  higher  level 
of  student  involvement,  better  prac- 
tice at  processing  "real  world"  lan- 
guage— and  suggest  answers  to  the 
above  concerns. 

Chris  Balderston  is  currently  the 
ELT  Manager  for  Addison  Wesley 
Longman  Japan. 

Kagoshima  David  Kelk,  Tel/Fax:  099- 
294-8096;  James  Joseph  Scott, 

Tel:  0994-42-0017 

Kanazawa  Teaching  to  a Language 
Pull  (Hugh  Graham-Marr) 

Sunday,  April  26,  2:00-4:00;  Shakai 
Kyoiku  Center  (4F),  3-2-15  Honda 
Machi,  Kanazawa;  1-day  members 
¥600.  Info:  Bill  Holden,  Tel:  076-229- 
1161  (ext  556);  E-mail: 
<holden@nsknet.or.jp>. 

The  presenter  will  characterize  and 
contrast  classrooms  of  Language 
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Pull,  where  the  instigation  of  lan- 
guage exchange  comes  largely  from 
the  students,  with  classrooms  of 
Language  Push,  where  such  instiga- 
tion comes  largely  from  the  instruc- 
tor. A classroom  of  Language  Pull  is 
one  where  student  needs  are  more 
aptly  met,  where  student  motiva- 
tion is  likely  to  be  higher,  and  where 
more  learning  takes  place.  Examples 
of  materials  and  activities  embody- 
ing the  concept  of  Language  Pull 
will  provide  the  basis  for  workshop 
activities. 

Hugh  Graham-Marri^^ESWifia^ttilll] 
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Kitakyushu  Motivation  in  the  College 
EFL  Classroom  (Neil  McClelland) 
Saturday , April  18,  7:00-9:00; 
Kitakyushu  International  Conference 
Center,  Room  31;  1-day  members  Y500. 
Info:  Chris  Carman,  Tel:  093-592-2883; 
Fax : 093-692-3360;  E-mail: 
<carman@med.uoeh-u.ac.jp>.  Website: 
< h t tp://wunu.seafolk.  ne.jp/kqjal  t> . 
Through  a workshop  format,  the 
speaker  intends  to  develop  a broad 
perception  of  language  learning 
motivation  that  goes  beyond  con- 
sideration of  classroom  materials 
and  techniques.  By  reference  to 
psychological  theory,  it  is  hoped  to 
identify  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant influences  on  learners'  atti- 
tudes towards  learning  English  as  a 
foreign  language. 

Neil  McClelland  teaches  in  several 
universities  in  Kitakyushu. 

Kobe  Brent  Jones,  Tel/Fax:  0797-31- 
2068;  E-mail:  <CXK05226 
©niftyserve. or.jp>.  Hirayanagi 
Yukio,  Tel/Fax:  078-794-0401 

Kumamoto  (Affiliate  Chapter) 

Sharonette  Bowman, 

Tel/Fax:  096-384-1981;  E-mail: 
<ku201393@fsinet.or.jp> 

Annie  Marquez, 

Tel/Fax:  096-326-8074;  E-mail: 
<ku204423@fsinet.or.jp> 

Kyoto  Harold  Melville,  Tel:  0749-24- 
0287;  Fax:  075-741-1492;  E-mail: 
<melville@bi  wako.shiga-u.ac.jp>. 
Tsumura  Shuji,  Tel:  0726-72-6977 

Matsuyama  Dramatically  Speaking: 
Learning  English  with 
TheatreSports  (Edward  Haig  & 
Louise  Heal) 

Sunday,  April  19,  2:30-4:30; 

Shinonome  High  School  Kinenkan,  4F ; 
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Info:  Adrienne  Nonami,  Tel/Fax:  089- 
977-7709. 

The  popular  improvisation  games 
known  as  TheatreSports  are  fun  to 
watch,  are  even  more  fun  to  play, 
and  are  highly  effective  for  motivat- 
ing Japanese  students.  The  present- 
ers, both  members  of  an  amateur 
dramatic  group,  will  introduce  par- 
ticipants to  the  joys  of  TheatreSports 
by  demonstrating  some  of  the 
games,  showing  video  recordings  of 
their  students  in  action  and  giving 
practical  guidance  on  ways  of  incor- 
porating such  activities  into  partici- 
pants' own  teaching.  Audience 
participation  will  be  strongly  en- 
couraged. 

Edward  Haig  teaches  at  Nagoya 
Women's  University,  and  Louise 
Heal  is  at  Sugiyama  Junior  College. 

Miyazaki  Activating  Large  Classes 
(Paul  Shimizu) 

Saturday,  April  11,  1:30-5:30; 

Miyazaki  Koritsu  Daigakku.  Info:  Chris 
Hays,  Tel:  0982-33-8716  (h),  33-8715 
(w);  Fax:  0982-33-8715;  E-mail: 
<chrith.mnet.ne.jp> . Hugh  Nicoll,  Tel: 
0985-20-2000;  Fax:  0985-20-4807;  E- 
mail:  <hnicoll@miyazaki-mu.ac.jp>. 
This  presentation  will  take  the  form 
of  a workshop  in  which  two  texts 
will  be  demonstrated.  The  first  deals 
with  the  beginner  or  false  beginner 
who  needs  confidence  building 
materials  which  are  simple,  chal- 
lenging, and  interesting.  The  second 
text,  which  is  topic  based,  serves  as 
a launch  pad  for  conversation,  so 
students  can  easily  develop’  their 
conversational  skills  by  naturally 
wandering  through  the  various 
grammar  points. 

Paul  Shimizu  ft  g ft  £ ft  * f h tz  ft  IZ  £ 

Paul  Shimizu  is  currently  teaching 
at  Futaba  High  School  and  Kurume 
University. 

Nagasaki  Motoshi  Shinozaki, 

Tel:  0957-25-0214.  E-mail: 
<mshino@fsinet,or,jp> 

Nagoya  A Variety  of  Activities  and 
Strategies  for  Kids  (Michele 
Mitsumori) 

Sunday,  April  19, 1:00-4:00;  Nagoya 
International  Center  Room  3 (4th 
floor);  1-day  members  Yl,300.  Info: 
Katie  Sykes,  Tel:  0561-63-4512.  E-mail: 
<ksykes@naa.att.ne.jp>. 


What's  the  reason  for  using  games? 
Aside  from  the  target  language  in- 
volved, we  may  be  trying  to  address 
certain  student  needs,  such  as  desk 
fatigue,  over-competitiveness,  or 
shyness.  This  workshop  will  look  at 
different  kinds  of  activities  and  rea- 
sons for  using  them,  including  non- 
competitive group  games,  card 
games  and  word  puzzles  with  a 
faster  pace  and  more  incidental 
language,  and  interactive 
storyTelling.  The  focus  will  be  on  5 
to  8 year-olds,  with  variations  for 
more  advanced  levels. 

Michele  Mitsumori  ft 
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Michele  Mitsumori  teaches  at  the 
Nagoya  YMCA  English  School. 

Nara  The  Black  English  Contro- 
versy: An  Overview  for  Language 
Educators  (Kathleen  Yamane) 
Saturday,  May  9,  2:00-5:00; 
Tezukayama  College  (Gakuenmae  Sta- 
tion); free  to  all  Info:  Larry  Walker, 

Tel:  0742-41-8795.  E-mail: 
<walker@keiho.u.ac.jp> . Imanishi 
Michiko,  Tel:  07475-2-2003.  Larry 
Chin,  Tel:  0745-73-5377. 

The  controversy  regarding  the  status 
and  teaching  of  "Ebonics"  in  the 
Oakland  schools  has  sparked  a re- 
newed interest  in  the  subject  of  Black 
English.  Following  a general  discus- 
sion of  variations  in  language,  this 
workshop  will  explore  the  linguistic 
features  of  BE,  aiming  to  give  teach- 
ers a clearer  overview  of  the  nature 
of  the  language.  No  prior  knowledge 
of  linguistics  is  necessary. 

Kathleen  Yamane  teaches  at  Eichi 
University  in  Hyogo, 

Niigata  Culture  Bumps  in  Japanese 
Classrooms  (Stephen  M,  Ryan) 
Sunday,  April  19;  1:00-3:30;  Niigata 
International  Friendship  Center;  1-day 
members  ¥2,000 . Info:  Angela  Ota,  Tel: 
0250-43-3333  (h)  43-3340  (w).  E-mail: 
<WESTPARKHAM@msn.com>. 
Communication  in  the  classroom 
can  be  hindered  when  the  teacher 
and  students  do  not  share  the  same 
culture.  We  will  look  at  case  studies 
of  student  behaviours  which  sur- 
prised their  teachers  in  the  light  of 
recent  cross-cultural  studies,  ex- 
plore reactions  to  students' 
behaviour  and  examine  a model  for 
approaching  classroom  "culture 
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bumps." 

Stephen  M.  Ryan  currently 
teaches  at  Eichi  University. 

Okayama  News  You  Can  Use  (2  pre- 
sentations) 

Sunday , April  14,  3:00-5:00;  Okayama 
Kokusai  Center;  1-day  members  Y500. 
Info:  Craig  Sower,  Tel:  0865-63-5929 . 

E- ma il:  <cra ig@oka .urban. n e.jp> . 
Hearsay:  A Junior  High  School 
Newspaper  (Honor  Arganbright  & 
Angela  MacDonald- Belanger) 

The  presenters,  who  are  both  ALTs 
with  the  Kasaoka  school  district, 
edit  a monthly  newspaper  by,  for, 
and  about  the  students  with  whom 
they  work.  The  process  they  use, 
problems  they've  encountered, 
samples,  and  tips  will  be  offered. 

(45  minutes) 

Using  English  Newspapers:  An 
Introduction  to  Critical  Thinking 
Skills  (Wayne  Johnson) 

This  workshop  presents  a struc- 
tured framework  utilizing  English 
language  newspapers  for  intermedi- 
ate to  advanced  students  in  Japa- 
nese universities.  Workshop 
participants  will  go  through  an  ab- 
breviated experience  using  this 
framework.  (45  minutes) 

Wayne  Johnson  is  at  Ryukoku 
University. 

Special  Notice:  Okayama  Chap- 
ter, and  all  of  JALT,  thank  Michael 
Gilmore  for  his  years  of  service.  Best 
of  luck  in  your  future  endeavors, 
Michael! 

Okinawa  Ray  A.  Welch, 

Tel/Fax:  098-964-6911;  E-mail: 
<raywelch@sunnynet.or.jp> 

Omlya  Strategies  for  Working  With 
Academic  Reading  Texts  (Patricia 
Galien) 

Sunday,  April  19,  2:00-5:00;  Omiya 
Jack  (048-647-0011);  1-day  members 
Y1,000.  Info:  Okada  Chikahiko,  Tel/ 
Fax:  0477-377-4695;  E-mail: 
<chikarie@orange.plala.or.jp>. 

The  recognition  of  the  organiza- 
tional structure  of  academic  reading 
texts  is  necessary  for  both  compre- 
hension and  recall.  This  presenta- 
tion will  focus  on  ways  to  help 
students  develop  the  independent 
skills  needed  for  this  recognition.  It 
will  also  incorporate  an  innovative 
activity  in  which  participants  match 
quotations  and  paraphrases  and 
ultimately  cooperate  to  uncover  the 
organizational  pattern  of  a text. 

Patricia  Galien  teaches  at  Intema- 
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tional  Christian  University. 

Osaka  Nakamura  Kimiko,  Tel/Fax:  06- 
376-3741;  E-mail:  <kimiko@sun- 
inet.or.jp>;  Ludlow  Gibbons,  Tel: 
06-358-6938;  Fax:  06-358-0802;  E-mail: 
<ludlow@mbox.inet-osaka.or.jp> 
Sendai  Lome  Spry,  Tel:  022-291-6738 
Honma  Kazuko,  Tel:  022-717-4177 
Shizuoka  Vocabulary  and  Teaching 
English  (Stephen  Brivati) 

Sunday,  April  20, 1:30-4:00;  Shizuoka 
Kyoiku  Kaikan  (opposite  Shin  Shizuoka 
Center);  1-day  members  Y1,000.  Info: 
Moira  Izatt,  Tel:  054-247-2494.  Amy 
Hawley,  Tel:  054-286-4115.  Greg  O' 
Dowd,  Tel:  054-288-9421. 

This  presentation  will  propose  that 
vocabulary  learning  is  one  of  the 
most  central,  yet  neglected,  aspects 
of  language  teaching.  It  will  address 
some  of  the  topics  that  contempo- 
rary teachers  need  to  consider  in 
this  area,  in  order  to  increase  the 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  their 
teaching  through  direct  and  practi- 
cal application  in  the  classroom. 

Stephen 
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Stephen  Brivati  teaches  at 
Hamamatsu  Kosei  High  School. 
Shlnshu  Mary  Aruga,  Tel:  0266-27- 
3894 

Tochlgil  Kunitomo  Michiko,  Tel:  028- 
661-1637;  Fax:  028-662-4503;  Tom 
Steams,  Tel:  0285-22-8364 
Tokushima  Writing  Styles  of  English 
vs.  Japanese  (Bern  Mulvey) 

Sunday,  April  26, 1:30-3:30;  Chuo- 
Kominkan;  1-day  members  Y1,000. 

Info:  Linda  Wilkins,  Tel:  0886-86-6033; 
E-mail:  <wilkins@naruto-u.ac.jp>. 

This  presentation  examines  English 
and  Japanese  "preferred"  rhetorical 
strategies,  and  discusses  possible 
areas  of  negative  interference  when 
Japanese  writers  attempt  to  write 
academic  English  prose.  As  their 
strategies  differ  markedly  from 
standard  Western  usage,  students 
using  such  strategies  in  their  papers 
risk  having  their  efforts  mistaken 
for  poor  organization,  lack  of  focus, 
and  inadequate  development.  For 
this  reason,  ESL  teachers  need  to 
make  the  rhetorical  differences  be- 
tween the  native  language  and  tar- 
get language  as  clear  as  possible  to 
their  students. 

Bern  Mulvey  is  at  Fukui  University. 
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Tokyo  Help  Needed,  Or . . . 

Tokyo  Chapter  is  now  on  probation 
and  will  cease  to  exist  unless  some- 
one volunteers  to  organize  events. 

So  far,  only  a handful  of  tentative 
volunteers  have  been  found.  Unless 
more  volunteers  come  forward, 
Tokyo  Chapter  may  be  disbanded  in 
July. 

We  need  your  help!!  If  you  would 
be  willing  to  volunteer  for  a posi- 
tion, please  contact  Paul 
Hilderbrant,  Tel:  03-3348-7528;  E- 
mail:  <phiro@gol.com>. 

Toyohashl  Richard  Marshall,  Tel: 
0532-48-9693;  Kumamoto  Tomoyo, 
Tel:  0532-63-2337;  E-mail: 
<QWL00715@niftyserve.or.jp> 

West  Tokyo  Push  and  Pull  in  Lan- 
guage Teaching  (Maurice  Jamall) 
Sunday,  April  26, 1:30-4:00;  Fuchu 
Shimin  Kaikan,  Lumiere  Fuchu,  Tel: 
0423-61-4111  (7  minutes  from  Fuchu 
Station,  Keio  Line,  north  exit);  free  to 
all.  Info:  Kobayashi  Etsuo,  Tel:  0423- 
66-2947;  E-mail:  <kobaysi@rikkyo. 
ac.jp>.  David  Brooks,  Tel/Fax:  0423- 
35-8049;  E-mail:  <dbrooks@tkb.att. 
ne.jp> ; Website:  <http://home.att.ne.jp/ 
gold/db/wtcal.html>. 

Maurice  Jamall,  author  of  Freestand- 
ing, will  conduct  a workshop  on 
teaching  without  a textbook,  appli- 
cable to  any  language  and  class- 
room. His  presentation  deals  with 
classroom  procedure — specifically, 
those  procedures  which  foster  more 
student  autonomy,  investment  and 
responsibility. 

Maurice  Jamalli^A*#)  h b Hlo  S.  SI 
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Yamagata  Classroom  Ethnography: 
Towards  Development  of  Appro- 
priate Methodology  (Chrystabel 
Butler) 

Sunday,  April  12, 1:30-4:00;  Yamagata 
Kajo-kominkan  Sogo-gakushu  Centre 
(0236-45-6163),  Yamagata-shi;  1-day 
members  Y700.  Info:  Sugawara  Fumio, 
Tel/Fax : 0238-85-2468. 

This  presentation  will  present  pre- 
liminary findings  from  an  ethno- 
graphic study-in-progress  of  team 
teaching  in  Yamagata-area  schools. 
The  appropriateness  of  methods  of 
communicative  teaching  originating 
overseas  will  be  discussed. 

Chrystabel  Butler  is  at  Yamagata 
University. 

Meetings,  cont'd  on  p.  57. 
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edited  by  randy  davis  & kakutani  tomoko 


We  welcome  new  listings.  Please  submit 
conference  information  in  Japanese  or 
English  to  the  respective  editor  by  the  15th 
of  the  month , three  months  in  advance 
(four  months  for  overseas  conferences). 
Thus > April  15th  is  the  final  deadline  for  a 
July  conference  in  Japan  or  an  August 
conference  overseas.  (See  p.  3 for  contact 
information.)  The  first  listing  can  be  as  far 
as  two  years  in  advance. 

April!  4-1 8, 1998 

International  Association  of  Teachers 
of  English  as  a Foreign  Language 
(IATEFL).  Manchester,  UK.  Contact 
IATEFL,  3 Kingsdown  Chambers, 
Kingsdown  Park,  Whitstable,  Kent, 
CT5  2DJ,  UK.  Tel:  44-0-1227-276528. 
Fax:  44-0-1227-274415. 

E-mail: 

<1 00070. 1327@Compuserve.com>. 
Homepage:  <http:// 
www.man.ac.uk/IATEFL/>. 

April  20-22,1998 

RELC  Seminar  on  Language  Teach- 
ing: New  Insights  for  the  Language 
Teacher.  Singapore.  Contact:  The 
Director  (Attention:  Seminar  Secre- 
tariat), SEAMEO  Regional  Language 
Centre,  30  Orange  Grove  Road, 
Singapore  258352,  Republic  of 
Singapore.  Tel:  65-737-9044.  Fax:  65- 
734-2753.  E-mail: 
<tkhng@singnet.com.sg>. 

Homepage:  <www.relc.org.sg>. 

May  14-17,1998 

American  Association  for  Applied 
Linguistics  Annual  Conference.  The 
Madison  Hotel,  Seattle,  Washington. 
Contact:  AAAL  1998  Program  Com- 
mittee, P.  O.  Box  21686  Eagan,  MN 
55121-0686,  USA.  Tel.  1-612-953-0805. 
E-mail:  <aaaloffice@aaal.org>. 
Homepage:  <http:// 
www.oise.utoronto.ca/ A AAL98>. 

May  30-31,1998 

CALL:  Human  Connections.  The  3rd 
Annual  CALL  N-SIG  National  Con- 
ference in  conjunction  with  the  West 
Tokyo /TMIT/Kitasato  CALL: 
Teacher  Training  Workshop /Forum 
at  Tokyo  Metropolitan  Institute  of 
Technology,  Toyoda  Station  (JR 
Chuo  Line),  Hino  City,  Tokyo.  Fea- 
tured speaker:  Dr.  Jeff  Quinn,  Direc- 
tor, English  Centre,  Sydney  Institute 
of  Technology.  ¥1,000  per  day  (mem- 
bers), ¥2,000  per  day  (non-members). 


o 


Tel/Fax(w) : 0427-78-8052.  Tel(h): 
0423-35-8049.  E-mail: 
<elin@gol.com>.  Homepage: 

<http:  / /langue.hyper.chubu.ac.jp  / 
jalt/nsig/caU/caUl.html>. 

July  13-1 7, 1998 

WorldCALL,  the  Inaugural  World 
Conference  of  Computer-Assisted 
Language  Learning.  University  of 
Melbourne,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Contact:  Fauth  Royale  & Associates 
Pty  Ltd,  P.  O.  Box  895,  North  Sydney 
NSW  Australia  2060.  Tel:  61-2-9954- 
4544.  Fax:  61-2-9954-4964.  E-mail: 
<fauroy@ozemail.com.au>.  Web  Site: 
<http:/  / www.arts.unimelb.edu.au/ 
~hlc/  worldcall/  >. 

July  15-24, 1998 

The  Twelfth  Summer  Workshop  for 
the  Development  of  Intercultural 
Coursework  at  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities. Contact:  Dr.  Richard  Brislin, 
University  of  Hawai'i,  College  of 
Business  Administration /MIR,  Ho- 
nolulu, Hawai'i  96822.  Tel:  1-808-956- 
8720.  Fax:  1-808-956-9685.  E-mail: 
<brislinr@busadm.cba.hawaii.edu>. 

August  9-14, 1998 

30th  Annual  LIOJ  International  Sum- 
mer Workshop  for  Teachers  of  En- 
glish. LIOJ/ Asia  Center  Odawara, 
4-14-1  Shiroyama,  Odawara, 
Kanagawa,  250,  Japan.  Tel:  0465-23- 
1677.  Fax:  0465-23-1688.  E-mail: 
<lioj@pat-net.or.jp>. 

October  17-1 8, 1998 

1998  Korea  TESOL  Conference.  Ad- 
vancing Our  Profession:  Perspectives 
on  Teacher  Development  and  Educa- 
tion, Seoul,  South  Korea.  Mail  (do 
not  fax)  submission  by  May  15th, 
1998,  to:  Korea  TESOL,  P.  O.  Box  391, 
Seo  Taejon  Post  Office,  Taejon,  S. 
Korea  301  600.  Tel:  82-42-255-1095. 
Fax:  82-42-255-1096.  For  more  infor- 
mation, contact:  Kirsten  B.  Reitan, 
KAIST,  School  of  Humanities,  373-1 
Kusongdong  Yusonggu,  Taejon,  S. 
Korea  305  701.  Tel  (w):  82-42-869- 
4698.  Fax:  82-42-869-4610.  Tel  (h):  82 
42-869-4914.  Cell  phone:  011-458- 
6467  (in  Korea  only). 

November  1 3-1 5, 1 998 

Seventh  International  Symposium 
and  Book  Fair  on  English  Teaching: 
English(es)  for  the  21st  Century. 

£■*257 


Conference 

Calendar 

Sponsored  by  The  English  Teachers' 
Association  (ETA — ROC)  of  Taiwan. 
National  Taiwan  Normal  University, 
Taipei,  Taiwan.  Deadline  for  propos- 
als is  June  15, 1998.  For  more  infor- 
mation contact  either  Prof.  Yiu-nam 
Leung  <ynleung@FL.n thu.edu. tw> 
or  Prof.  Johanna  E.  Katchen 
<katchen@FL. n thu.edu. tw>  at  Dept, 
of  Foreign  Languages  and  Literature, 
National  Tsing  Hua  University, 

Hsinchu  30043,  Taiwan  ROC.  Fax: 
886-3-5718977. 

November  20-23, 1 998 

JALT  24th  Annual  International  Con- 
ference on  Language  Teaching/ 

Learning  & Educational  Materials 
Expo:  Focus  on  the  Classroom:  Inter- 
pretations. Omiya  Sonic  City,  Omiya, 
Japan.  Contact  JALT  Central  Office, 

Urban  Edge  Building,  5 Floor,  1-37-9, 

Taito,  Taito  ku,  Tokyo  110  Japan.  Tel: 
03-3837-1630.  Fax:  03-3837-1631. 

January  21 -23, 1999 

19th  Annual  Thai  TESOL  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  Towards  the 
New  Millennium:  Trends  and  Tech- 
niques. Ambassador  Hotel,  Bangkok, 
Thailand.  Contact  Suchada 
Nimmanit  at  <flngsnm@chulkn.car. 
chula.ac.th>  or  at  Tel/Fax:  66-2- 
2186027. 


Yamaguchi  Akagi  Yayoi,  Tel:  0836-65- 
4256;  Takeyama  Eri,  Tel:  0836-31- 
4373 

Yokohama  A Practical  Introduction  to 
Extensive  Reading  (Julian  Bamford) 
Sunday , April  12,  2:00-4:30;  Gino 
Bunka  Kaikan  (3  minutes  from  JR 
Kannai  Station , west  exits);  1-day 
members  ¥2,000.  Info:  Ron  Thornton, 
Tel/Fax : 0467-31-2797.  Kiguchi 
Yumiko,  Tel:  0427-23-8795. 

Extensive  reading — the  reading  of  a 
lot  of  easy  and  enjoyable  books — 
helps  students  learn  to  read  while 
improving  general  foreign  language 
ability  and  confidence.  Come  and 
see  how  extensive  reading  can  be  an 
exciting  and  motivating  addition  to 
foreign  language  programs  at  any 
class  level. 

Julian  Bamford  teaches  at  Bunkyo 
University,  Shonan  Campus. 


Meetings , cont'd  from  p.  56. 
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ip  Cambridge  Cambridge  University  Press,  do  United  Publishers’  Services  Ltd 
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Name: 

School  name: 


School  address: 
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Number  of  students: 


Job  Information 

edited  by  bettina  begole  a kotori  chiaki  Center /Positions 


Welcome  to  the  J ALT  Job  Information  Center 

In  an  effort  to  help  promote  dialogue  within  JALT  about  em- 
ployment issues , the  JIC  will,  space  permitting,  publish  short 
op~ed  pieces  from  members.  Submissions  should  be  limited  to 
300  words.  Any  opinions  expressed  in  this  column  are  solely 
those  of  the  authors  and  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  opinions  of 
the  JIC,  The  Language  Teacher,  or  JALT. 

(Chiba-ken)  Liberty  Language  School,  providing  foreign 
language  lessons  by  native  speakers  of  the  target  lan- 
guage, is  looking  for  a part-time  English  teacher.  Liberty 
Language  School  is  located  in  Kashiwa-shi,  and  preference 
will  be  given  to  applicants  living  in  or  around  Kashiwa  or 
Matsudo.  An  educational  background  is  also  preferred. 
Duties:  Teach  conversational  English.  Salary  & Benefits: 
¥3,000  per  hour;  traveling  expenses.  Application  materi- 
als: Resume.  Deadline:  Ongoing.  Contact:  Taeko 
Sugiyama,  Liberty  Language  School,  6-10-1  Matsuba-cho, 
Kashiwa-shi,  Chiba-ken  277-0877.  Tel:  0471-33-3999.  Fax: 
0471-31-9999. 

(Shiga-ken)  Seisen  College,  a private,  two  year  college  with 
departments  of  English,  Social  Welfare,  Information  Sci- 
ence, and  Commerce,  is  looking  for  a part-time  speaking 
instructor  to  begin  immediately.  Qualifications:  MA  in 
TESOL/ applied  linguistics  with  strong  interest  and/or 
expertise  in  oral /aural  curriculum  development  as  well  as 
a willingness  to  assist  in  contributing  to  changes  under- 
way in  this  area.  Duties:  Three  90-minute  classes  available 
for  each  of  the  two  semesters  in  the  upcoming  Japanese 
academic  year.  Salary  & Benefits:  ¥12,100  per  each  90- 
minute  class.  Application  Materials:  Curriculum  vitae 
and  three  recent  references.  Deadline:  Position  open  until 
filled.  Contact:  Erik  E.  Christy,  Professor,  Department  of 
English,  Seisen  College,  720  Hida-cho,  Hikone-shi,  Shiga- 
ken,  521-11.  Tel:  0749-43-3600.  Fax:  0749-43-5201.  E-mail: 
<echristy@mx.biwa.or.jp>,  <christ-e@seisen.ac.jp>.  Send 
e-mail  to  both  addresses. 

(Tokyo-to)  Koran  Jogakko  (St.  Hilda's  School),  an  Anglican 
girls'  school  in  Shinagawa-ku,  is  looking  for  a full-time 
English  teacher  to  begin  in  September,  1998.  Qualifica- 
tions: A good  first  degree,  professional  qualification 


(P.G.C.E.  or  TEFL,  or  equivalent),  knowledge  of  British 
culture.  Some  knowledge  of  Japanese  desirable.  Duties: 
Teach  16  hours  per  week.  The  successful  candidate  will 
play  an  active  role  in  the  general  life  of  the  school,  and 
potentially  make  a long-term  commitment.  Salary  & Ben- 
efits: Salary  based  on  qualifications  and  experience;  hous- 
ing can  be  provided  for  an  unmarried  woman. 
Application  Materials:  Curriculum  vitae  and  two  refer- 
ences; information  on  visa  status.  Deadline:  May  31, 1998. 
Contact:  Mrs.  F.  Winter,  Koran  Jogakko,  6-22-21 
Hatanodai,  Shinagawa-ku,  Tokyo  142-0064.  Tel:  03-3786- 
1136  (school);  03-3787-3380  (home).  Fax:  03-3786-1238 
(school). 
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Minnesota  State  University  - Akita 

Summer  Japanese  Langfuagfe  Program  1998 

August  3-14 

Once  again  Minnesota  State  University  - Akita  is  offering  an  intensive  summer  language  program  for  busy  professionals 
working  in  Japan  who  want  an  opportunity  to  improve  their  Japanese  language  skills  or  to  prepare  for  taking  the  Japanese 
Language  Proficiency  Test  (nihongo  noryoku  shiken).  Features  of  the  program  include: 

♦ full  range  of  levels  ♦ total  of  40  hours  of  instruction  ♦ residence  facilities 

♦ air-conditioned  classrooms  ♦ free  use  of  MSU- A' s library  ♦ extracurricular  activities 

For  more  information  and  an  application  form,  please  write,  phone,  fax,  or  send  an  e-mail  to:  Summer  Japanese  Language 
Program,  Minnesota  State  University  - Akita,  193-2  Okutsubakidai,  Yuwa-machi,  Akita,  010-1211 

Tel.  (0188)86-5322  or  5350;  Fax.  (0188)86-3400;  e-mail:  lee@msua.ac.jp 
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Membership  Information 

jalt  is  a professional  organization  dedicated  to  the  improvement  of  language  learning  and  teaching  in  Japan,  a vehicle  for  the 
exchange  of  new  ideas  and  techniques  and  a means  of  keeping  abreast  of  new  developments  in  a rapidly  changing  field.  JALT, 
formed  in  1976,  has  an  international  membership  of  over  4,000.  There  are  currently  37  JALT  chapters  and  2 affiliate  chapters 
throughout  Japan  (listed  below).  It  is  the  Japan  affiliate  of  International  TESOL  (Teachers  of  English  to  Speakers  of  Other 
Languages)  and  a branch  of  IATEFL  (International  Association  of  Teachers  of  English  as  a Foreign  Language). 

Publications  — JALT  publishes  The  Language  Teacher , a monthly  magazine  of  articles  and  announcements  on  professional 
concerns;  the  semi-annual  Jalt  Journal;  fALT  Conference  Proceedings  (annual);  and  JALT  Applied  Materials  (a  monograph  series). 
Meetings  and  Conferences  — The  JALT  International  Conference  on  Language  Teaching/Leaming  attracts  some  2,000 
participants  annually.  The  program  consists  of  over  300  papers,  workshops,  colloquia  and  poster  sessions,  a publishers' 
exhibition  of  some  1,000m2,  an  employment  center,  and  social  events.  Local  chapter  meetings  are  held  on  a monthly  or  bi- 
monthly basis  in  each  JALT  chapter,  and  National  Special  Interest  Groups,  N-SiGs,  disseminate  information  on  areas  of  special 
interest,  jalt  also  sponsors  special  events,  such  as  conferences  on  Testing  and  other  themes. 

Chapters  — Akita,  Chiba,  Fukui,  Fukuoka,  Gunma,  Hamamatsu,  Himeji,  Hiroshima,  Hokkaido,  Ibaraki,  Iwate,  Kagawa, 
Kagoshima,  Kanazawa,  Kitakyushu,  Kobe,  Kyoto,  Matsuyama,  Nagasaki,  Nagoya,  Nara,  Niigata,  Okayama,  Okinawa,  Omiya, 
Osaka,  Sendai,  Shinshu,  Shizuoka,  Tochigi,  Tokushima,  Tokyo,  Toyohashi,  West  Tokyo,  Yamagata,  Yamaguchi,  Yokohama, 
Kumamoto  (affiliate),  Miyazaki  (affiliate). 

N-SlGs  — Bilingualism;  College  and  University  Educators;  Computer  Assisted  Language  Learning;  Global  Issues  in  Language 
Education;  Japanese  as  a Second  Language;  Jr./Sr.  High  School;  Learner  Development;  Materials  Writers;  Professionalism, 
Administration,  and  Leadership  in  Education;  Teacher  Education;  Teaching  Children;  Testing  and  Evaluation;  and  Video.  Other 
Language  Educators  (forming),  Foreign  Language  Literacy  (forming),  jalt  members  can  join  as  many  N-SlGs  as  they  wish  for 
a fee  of  ¥1,500  per  N-SIG. 

Awards  for  Research  Grants  and  Development  — Awarded  annually.  Applications  must  be  made  to  the  jalt  Research  Grants 
Committee  Chair  by  August  16.  Awards  are  announced  at  the  annual  conference. 

Membership  — Regular  Membership  (¥10,000)  includes  membership  in  the  nearest  chapter.  Student  Memberships  (¥5,000) 
are  available  to  full-time,  undergraduate  students  with  proper  identification.  Joint  Memberships  (¥17,000),  available  to  two 
individuals  sharing  the  same  mailing  address,  receive  only  one  copy  of  each  jalt  publication.  Group  Memberships  (¥6,500/ 
person)  are  available  to  five  or  more  people  employed  by  the  same  institution.  One  copy  of  each  publication  is  provided  for  every 
five  members  or  fraction  thereof.  Applications  may  be  made  at  any  jalt  meeting,  by  using  the  postal  money  transfer  form  (yubiti 
furikae)  found  in  every  issue  of  The  Language  Teacher,  or  by  sending  an  International  Postal  Money  Order  (no  check  surcharge), 
a check  or  money  order  in  yen  (on  a Japanese  bank),  in  dollars  (on  a U.S.  bank),  or  in  pounds  (on  a U.K.  bank)  to  the  Central  Office. 
Joint  and  Group  Members  must  apply,  renew,  and  pay  membership  fees  together  with  the  other  members  of  their  group. 

Central  Office 

Urban  Edge  Building,  5th  Floor,  1-37-9  Taito,  Taito-ku,  Tokyo  110-0016 
Tel:  03-3837-1630;  Fax:  03-3837-1631;  E-mail:  jalt@gol.com 
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Oxford  University  Press 


In  1478  , only  two  years  after 

William  Caxton  set  up  the  first  printing-press  in  England,  the  first  book 
was  printed  in  Oxford.  People  all  over  the  world  have  associated  Oxford 
with  books  for  education  and  learning  ever  since. 


Oxford  University  Press  has  been  in  Japan  for  over  forty  years.  Our  experience  here  allows 
us  to  provide  teachers  and  students  with  appropriate  English  teaching  materials  of  the 
highest  quality,  as  well  as  expert  advice  and  teacher  training.  Our  vast  collection  of  effective 
ELT  materials  ranges  from  coursebooks  catering  to  all  levels  of  students,  through 
dictionaries  and  reference  materials,  to  linguistics  and  professional  development  titles  for 
people  working  in  the  ELT  field. 


In  1994,  Oxford  established  it's  East  Asia  Publishing  Division  to  support  you,  the 
ELT  professional  in  Japan,  by  publishing  books  and  courses  that: 

• are  written  by  local  authors  who  have  experience  in  the  Japanese  classroom 

• have  been  extensively  piloted  and  refined  in  Japan 

• suit  the  needs  of  Japanese  learners  of  English 

Our  Asia-specific  publishing  includes  Passport  and  Passport  Plus  by  Angela  Buckingham 
and  Norman  Whitney,  Good  Newsy  Bad  News  by  Roger  Barnard,  Words  in  Motion  by 
David  Olsher,  and  Springboard  by  Jack  C.  Richards,  a new  conversation  course  developed 
with  feedback  from  many  teachers  and  students  in  Japan. 


Today,  you  can  take  advantage  of  our  tradition  and  contact  us  by^elephone  or  fax, 
using  the  information  box  at  the  bottom  of  this  page.  We  would  also  like  to  draw  your 
attention  to  our  new  online  teachers’  magazine  - ELT  Spectrum  - featuring  downloadable 
resources,  as  well  as  articles  and  reviews  designed  to  appeal  to  EFL  teachers. 


Sir  James  Murray  (1837-1919), 
the  first  editor  of  the 
Oxford  English  Dictionary 


VISIT  OUR  NEW  ON-LINE  TEACHERS’ 
MAGAZINE  “ELT-SPECTRUM” 

http://wwwl.oup.co.uk/elt 


Oxford  University  Press 
2-4-8  Kanamecho, 
Toshima-ku,  Tokyo 
t 171 -8585 
TEL:  03-5995-3801 
FAX:  03-5995-3919 
Osaka  Office 
PEL:  06-3368-9231 


Please  send  me  a copy  of  the  OUP  ELT  Catalogue  (^) 
I would  like  to  be  contacted  by  an  ELT  Consultant: 
in  English  in  Japanese  (^) 

Name: 

School  Name: 

Telephone: 

Fax: 

Address:  School  (^)  Home(^) J 

; 


Please  fax  to:  03-5995-3919 
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Listen  In  is  a three-level  task-based  program 
specifically  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  young 
adult/adult  EFL  learners.  Starting  at  the  false 
beginner  level,  the  series  develop 
and  learning  strategies  through  tasks  im 
authentic  listening  p^^aes.  Usinc^ 
personalized  and  learner-cenfeNd  approach^ 
Lista^n  provided  learners 
nume^us  opporlwiities  to 
prat 


is  oppor 
listeni! 


in  a 


y of  Irlal-life 


sit 
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*►  Clearly  defihafl  goals 
Motivating  ana  relevant 
topics 

Speaking  and  pronunciation 


exercises 


Student  Book  1 0-534-83536-8 

Teacher's  Guide  1 0-534-83539-2 

Audiotapes  1 0-534-83542-2 

Level  2 available  Fall  ' 97 
Level  3 available  Winter  '97 


For  more  information  about  this  series, 
please  contact: 

INTERNATIONAL  THOMSON  PUBLISHING 

Hirakawa-cho  Kyowa  Building  3F 
2-2-1  Hirakawa-cho,  Chiyoda-ku,  Tokyo  102 
Tel:  (03)  3221 6073  Fax:  (03)  3237  1459 

•nail,  oltlffiitni  rn  in 


Review  units  recycle  listening 
strategies  and  vocabulary 
In  Focus  section  provides  additional 
insights  into  topics 
Suitable  for  a variety  of  class  sizes 
Teacher’s  Guide  contains  detailed  unit 
instructions,  extension  activities,  answer 
keys  and  tapescripts 

*►  Audiotapes  feature  recordings  from  a 
riety  of  sources 
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Introduction 
Sexist  1 


ist  Language  and  English  as  a Foreign language:  Affroblem  o^JCrtdWledge 
by  Jacqueline  D.  Beebe  \ li  . / 

11  Sexism  ~ - -v  v ^ - *4e«~^*«*s**^ 


(Sexism  in  English  textbooks  published  in  Japan,  bf  Ffimi  Kanamarti)^ 


15  Teaching  Sexuality  in  the  Classroom  £ 

by  Darren  McDonald  v*.  x 

X > « 

21  From  Closet  to  Classroom:  Gay  Issues  in  ESL/EFL  \ 'd 
by  Barbara  Summerhawk 

24  Exploring  Womanhood  Through  Film  |fj 

by  Barbara  Fujiwara  / vx, 

28  Encountering  the  World  Through  Women's  Stories  ||px 
by  Soga  Knniko  | \ jj 

,V"X  || 

(Poststructural  Perspectives  on  Japanese  narra- 
tives, by  Usuki  Miyuki) 

35  Tsuda  Ume:  Pioneering  Education  for  Women 
and  ELT 

by  Amy  D.  Yamashiro  & Ethel  Ogane 

40  A Look  at  Women  in  Education  and  Language 
Learning  (WELL) 

by  Cheiron  McMahill 


Myn  Share 

46  if  A Gender  Studies  Course 


Opinion  £ Perspectives 

44  "Sensei,  I Slashed  My  Wrists  Last  Night." 
by  Michael  H.  Lubetsky 


1 1 by  Chris  Heaume  & g 
47  p]  Writing  Politically  Correct] Japanese  Fairy  Tales 
||  by  Mariko  Fnjita  1 1 

49  f,;j  Ideas  and  Information  Gaps) 
f;  | by  Thomas  Hardy  | 


Net  Nuggets 

51  Gender  Resources 


The  Language  Teacher  is  the  monthly  publica- 
tion of  the  Japan  Association  for  Language 
Teaching  ( Zenkoku  Gogaku  Kyoiku  Gakkai). 
Formed  in  1976,  jalt  is  a non-profit  profes- 
sional organization  of  language  teachers, 
dedicated  to  the  improvement  of  language 
learning  and  teaching  in  Japan,  jalt 's  pub- 
lications and  events  serve  as  vehicles  for  the 
exchange  of  new  ideas  and  techniques,  and  a 
means  of  keeping  abreast  of  new  develop- 
ments in  a rapidly  changing  field,  jalt  wel- 
comes  members  of  any  nationality,  regardless 
of  the  language  taught. 

All  materials  in  this  publication  are  copy- 
Q 998  by  their  respective  authors. 
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Submissions 


The  editors  welcome  submissions  of  materi- 
als concerned  with  all  aspects  of  language 
teaching,  particularly  with  relevance  to  Ja- 
pan. All  English  language  copy  must  be 
typed,  double  spaced,  on  A4-sized  paper, 
with  three  centimetre  margins.  Manuscripts 
should  follow  the  American  Psychological 
Association  (apa)  style,  as  it  appears  in  The 
Language  Teacher.  The  editors  reserve  the  right 
to  edit  all  copy  for  length,  style,  and  clarity, 
without  prior  notification  to  authors.  Dead- 
lines: as  indicated  below. 
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The  Language  Teacher  li , American  Psychological 
Association  (apa)  <7)  7,  9 4 JM:$-oTV'£  t0  B#In 
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L i to  CT/E9] £>j£li,  The  Language 
Teacher r#M < £$* 

t«>t\  rT*<AfSv»0  r 

*>* 

Feature  Articles 

English.  Well  written,  well-documented  ar- 
ticles of  up  to  3,000  words  in  English.  Pages 
should  be  numbered,  new  paragraphs  in- 
dented, word  count  noted,  and  sub-headings 
(bold-faced  or  italics ) used  throughout  for  the 
convenience  of  readers.  Three  copies  are  re- 
quired. The  author's  name,  affiliation,  and 
contact  details  should  appear  on  only  one  of 
the  copies.  An  abstract  of  up  to  150  words, 
biographical  information  of  up  to  100  words, 
and  any  photographs,  tables,  or  drawings 
should  appear  on  separate  sheets  of  paper. 
Send  all  three  copies  to  Laura  MacGregor. 
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mm*  EstttELit. 

Opinion  & Perspectives.  Pieces  of  up  to  1,500 
words  must  be  informed,  and  of  current  con- 
cern to  professionals  in  the  language  teaching 
field.  Send  submissions  to  Laura  MacGregor. 

v**  •»«*««) o-^«e*  « 

JSfftEAU 

It*  »**riW^ft4^afTfl02 
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Interviews.  If  you  are  interested  in  interview- 
ing a well  known  professional  in  the  field, 
please  consult  the  editor  first. 

TMAJ  '\«O*t'A-ETOt0 

i zhbvtiz  tzz^0 

Readers'  Views.  Responses  to  articles,  or  other 
items  in  TLT  are  invited.  Submissions  of  up  to 
500  words  should  be  sent  to  the  editor  by  the 

o 


19th  of  the  month,  3 months  prior  to  publica- 
tion, to  allow  time  to  request  a response  to 
appear  in  the  same  issue,  if  appropriate.  TLT 
will  not  publish  anonymous  correspondence 
unless  there  is  a compelling  reason  to  do  so, 
and  then  only  if  the  correspondent  is  known  by 
the  editor. 

The  Language  Teacher  Jlfcail^ft 

RSlilWfttrt.  JHDtt*  Eft* 
mftx+o  M% 

Conference  Reports.  If  you  will  be  attending 
an  international  or  regional  conference  and  are 
able  to  write  a report  of  up  to  1,500  words, 
please  contact  the  editor. 

Hreft$Kr*K<rt!Sv\,  ftdfiBttfflMtfi 

Departments 

My  Share.  We  invite  up  to  1,000  words  on  a 
successful  teaching  technique  or  lesson  plan 
you  have  used.  Readers  should  be  able  to  rep- 
licate your  technique  or  lesson  plan.  Send  sub- 
missions to  the  "My  Share"  editor. 
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ftR<0  2lJ8m\9B&%X+o 

JALT  Undercover.  We  invite  reviews  of  books 
and  other  educational  materials.  We  do  not  pub- 
lish unsolicited  reviews.  Contact  the  Publishers 
Review  Copies  Liaison  for  submission  guide- 
lines, and  the  Book  Reviews  editor  for  permis- 
sion to  review  unlisted  materials. 
ftfif'Cto  1810 1 LT, 

HKCfcKftoTV'ito  OTfttoMUE*!*,  Pub- 
lishers Review  Copies  Liaison  *:  wtlE  < tz  $ v»e  5 
tZs  The  Language  Teacher  *:E4ST h U 

TOU 

Undercover  3g &£*C  < tz  $ t 'e 

JALT  News.  All  news  pertaining  to  official  JALT 
organizational  activities  should  be  sent  to  the 
jalt  News  editors.  Deadline:  19th  of  the  month, 
2 months  prior  to  publication. 
jalt 

It*  jALTNews «EtKrttK<«Sv»0  mit,  E 

U £ ri&M*: ft h JJ^2rtJJfj<oi9Bi:  jalt 
NewiEEMETt. 

Of  National  SIGnificance.  jALT-recognised  Na- 
tional Special  Interest  Groups  may  submit  a 
monthly  report  to  the  Of  National  SIGnificance 
editor.  Deadline:  19th  of  the  month,  2 months 
prior  to  publication. 

jalt  National  Special  Interest  Group  X*  lijtfj 
N-sicsfi&g*:rfflE< 

8 *oi9B  *:  n-sics  mzmxt  o 

Chapter  Reports.  Each  Chapter  may  submit  a 
monthly  report  of  up  to  400  words  which  should 
(a)  identify  the  chapter,  (b)  have  a title — usually 
the  presentation  title,  (c)  have  a by-line  with  the 
presenter's  name,  (d)  include  the  month  in  which 
the  presentation  was  given,  (e)  conclude  with  the 


reporter's  name.  For  specific  guidelines  contact 
the  Chapter  Reports  editor.  Deadline:  19th  of  the 
month,  2 months  prior  to  publication. 
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Chapter  Meetings.  Chapters  must  follow  the 
precise  format  used  in  every  issue  of  TLT  (i.e., 
topic,  speaker,  date,  time,  place,  fee,  and  other 
information  in  order,  followed  by  a brief,  ob- 
jective description  of  the  event).  Maps  of  new 
locations  can  be  printed  upon  consultation 
with  the  column  editor.  Meetings  that  are 
scheduled  for  the  first  week  of  the  month 
should  be  published  in  the  previous  month's 
issue.  Announcements,  or  requests  for  guide- 
lines, should  be  sent  to  the  Chapter  Meetings 
editor.  Deadline:  19th  of  the  month,  2 months 
prior  to  publication. 
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Bulletin  Board.  Calls  for  papers,  participation 
in/ announcements  of  conferences,  colloquia, 
seminars,  or  research  projects  may  be  posted 
in  this  column.  E-mail  or  fax  your  announce- 
ments of  up  to  150  words  to  the  Bulletin  Board 
editor.  Deadline:  19th  of  the  month,  2 months 
prior  to  publication. 
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JlC/Positions.  TLT  encourages  all  prospective 
employers  to  use  this  free  service  to  locate  the 
most  qualified  language  teachers  in  Japan. 
Contact  the  Job  Information  Center  editor  for 
an  announcement  form.  Deadline  for  submit- 
ting forms:  19th  of  the  month  two  months 
prior  to  publication.  Publication  does  not  indi- 
cate endorsement  of  the  institution  by  jalt.  It 
is  the  position  of  the  jalt  Executive  Board  that 
no  positions-wanted  announcements  will  be 
printed. 
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Now  you're  talking! 


Task-based,  student-centered 
conversation  for  Japanese 
students. 


• highly  communicative 

• practical  & enjoyable 

• user-friendly 

• lots  of  listening  practice 

® basic  level 

• suitable  for  teenagers 
or  young  adults 


Please  send  a free  sample  of: 
Now  you're  talking! 

Name:  


School: 

Address:  School  □ Home  □ 


Tel.: 


Fax: 

1-10-19  Kita,  Okegawa  City 
Saitama  363-0011 
Tel/Fax:  (048)  772-7724 
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Introduction 


Why  discuss  gender  in  language  teaching?  There  are  obvious  reasons  such  as  the  growing  interest  in  global 
issues-— which  include  women's  studies,  human  rights,  and  lesbian  and  gay  studies  as  content-based 
themes — as  well  as  in  learner  development  and  teacher  education — which  aim  to  empower  students  and 
educators,  females  and  males  alike.  Using  the  term  gender  rather  than  women's  or feminist  issues  was  a conscious 
choice  not  only  to  be  inclusive  of  masculinity  and  to  point  out  the  intersection  with  issues  of  sexuality,  but  also  to 
highlight  the  recurring  themes  that  appear  throughout  the  articles  in  this  volume:  raising  awareness  of  ideology,  con- 
cepts, and  terms;  developing  instruction  that  promotes  active  student  participation;  and  reframing  gender  within 
language  education  in  Japan. 

The  first  three  feature  articles  investigate  the  politics  of  language:  Beebe  begins  by  examining  sexist  language  in  EFL 
as  a problem  of  knowledge  and  choice,  Kanamaru  continues  by  exploring  sexism  within  Japanese  EFL  textbooks,  and 
McDonald  shifts  the  discussion  to  sexuality  to  clarify  concepts  and  terms.  The  next  three  articles  examine  pedagogical 
practice:  Summerhawk  explores  gay  themes  in  the  EFL  classroom,  Fujiwara  introduces  women's  studies  through  film, 
and  Soga  has  her  students  encounter  women  around  the  world  to  transform  them  into  active  learners.  The  last  three 
articles  look  at  gender  issues  in  Japanese  society:  Usuki  examines  Japanese  fairy  tales  as  a source  of  gender  stereotypes; 
Yamashiro  and  Ogane  provide  a historical  perspective  by  discussing  Tsuda  Ume's  life  and  achievements;  and 
McMahill  introduces  WELL  (Women  in  Education  and  Language  Learning),  a relatively  new  women's  organization  in 
Japan.  In  addition  to  the  feature  articles,  Lubetsky  argues  for  more  sensitivity  towards  sexual  orientation  in  his  Opinion  = 
& Perspective  piece;  three  My  Share  articles  by  Chris  Heaume,  Mariko  Fujita,  and  Thomas  Hardy  illustrate  gender- 
related  activities  for  classroom  application,  and  NetNuggets  introduces  some  useful  on-line  gender  resources. 

It  has  been  nearly  seven  years  since  The  Language  Teacher  has  devoted  an  issue  to  gender  (Fujimura-Fanselow  & Vaughn, 
1991).  The  current  issue  similarly  grew  out  of  a panel  presentation,  based  on  a university  monograph  project  having  the 
same  title,  "Gender  Issues  in  Language  Education"  at  the  '96  JALT  Conference  in  Hiroshima.  The  interest  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  colloquium  participants  in  addition  to  the  original  monograph  contributors  provided  the  necessary  momentum  to 
secure  this  volume  of  The  Language  Teacher . Because  gender  issues  cover  such  a broad  spectrum  of  social  theory  and  peda- 
gogical practice,  we  (un) fortunately  had  too  many  submissions  to  our  call  for  papers,  thus,  we  could  include  only  a fraction  . 
of  the  articles.  We  take  this  as  a clear  indicator  of  the  growing  interest  in  this  area  and  hope  that  this  volume  will  inspire 
language  educators  and  researchers  to  continue  investigating  gender  issues  in  language  teaching. 

Sandra  /.  Smith  & Amy  D.  Yamashiro 
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The  very  best  in  graded  reading 
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Do  1,0 h tit 


Lower  Intermediate  (1,200  words)  ¥800 
Island  of  the  Blue  Dolphins 
The  White  Mountains 
The  Accidental  Tourist 


Intermediate  (1,600  words)  ¥870 

The  Go-Between 
On  the  Beach 
Crime  Story  Collection 


Upper  Intermediate  (2,000  words)  ¥950 

Airport 
The  Citadel 
The  Great  Gatsby 


Advanced  (3,000  words)  ¥980 
Brave  New  World 
Cry  the  Beloved  Country 
Snow  Falling  on  Cedars 


Advaced  Full  Text  (unsimplified,  but  with 
extensive  glossary)  ¥980 
Animal  Farm 

Best  Detective  Stories  of  Agatha  Christie 


*Please  send  me  an  inspection  copy  of 


to  consider  for  class  adoptions. 

Name  : Mr/Ms School  Name  : 

Address  : Home  □ School  □ 

Tel  : Home  □ School  □ No.  of  students  you  teach  : 

Title  in  use  : 


cnir* 


Longman  Japan  K.K. 

1-13-19  Sekiguchi,  Bunkyo-ku,  Tokyo  112 
Tel:  03-3266-0404 
Fax:  03-3266-0326 


Jacqueline  D.  Beebe 

Nihon  University 
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(his  paper  looks  briefly  at  problems  that  can  re- 
sult when  EFL  students  learn  sexist  language.  It 
discusses  the  reasons  for  and  politics  of  devoting 
classroom  time  to  raising  students'  awareness  of  this 
issue.  Advice  for  teachers  includes  a sample  Worksheet 
on  Avoiding  Sexist  Language  (permission  granted  to 
photocopy)  and  some  suggestions  on  how  the 
Worksheet  may  be  used.  The  paper  ends  with  a list  of 
books  and  articles  related  to  sexist  language  and  ESL/ 
EFL  that  teachers  may  use  to  edu- 
cate themselves. 
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Why  Teachers  Need  Be  Concerned 

Imagine  the  possible  consequences 
to  a student  who  has  studied  a pre- 
sumably up-to-date  English  text- 
book entitled  Business  Basics . It 
teaches  students  how  to  address 
business  letters  to  an  unknown 
reader:  in  Britain  one  starts  off  the 
letter,  "Dear  Sirs,"  and  in  America 
they  write,  "Gentlemen"  (Grant  & 
McLarty,  1995,  p.  167).  The  student 
picks  the  appropriate  opening  by 
country  and  writes  a letter  asking 
for  a job.  The  personnel  manager 
who  reads  the  letter  happens  to  be 
a woman  who  gets  irritated  with 
this  "sexist  fool"  before  she  even 
reads  the  body  of  the  cover  letter. 

Of  course  he  does  not  get  the  job. 

One  could  argue  that  it  is  not  the 
duty  of  EFL  teachers  to  cure  their 
students  of  sexism,  but  should  we  teach  Japanese  stu- 
dents who  in  their  first  language  would  use  san  or 
sama,  courtesy  titles  which  do  not  distinguish  by  sex  or 
marital  status,  to  take  up  a new  sexist  practice  in  En- 
glish which  could  damage  the  image  of  themselves  or 
their  company?  Students  need  the  knowledge  to  avoid 
inadvertent  sexist  practices  such  as  adding  a Mr.  to  all 
the  names  on  a computerized  mailing  list  or  address- 
ing all  adult  women  as  Mrs.  Family  Name . 

Students  need  to  be  empowered  to:  (a)  control  the 
judgments  that  will  be  made  of  them  according  to 
how  they  employ  gendered  language;  (b)  judge  the 
messages  coming  their  way;  (c)  understand  why  they 
will  encounter  different  historical  and  current  ver- 
sions of  gendered  English;  and  (d)  consider  how  their 
own  language  choices  ultimately  contribute  to  the 
evolution  of  the  English  language  and  to  relations 
between  the  sexes. 

The  Politics  of  the  Teacher's  Stance 

Benson  (1997)  wrote  about  the  political  implications  of 
learner  autonomy: 

Language  teaching  methodology  tends  to  promote 
the  view  that  learners  want  to  learn  how  to  use  the 
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language  but  not  learn  about  the  language  or  its 
social  contexts  of  use.. .language  learning  is  re- 
duced to  a technical  activity  divorced  not  only 
from  politics  but  also  from  social  relationships  of 
any  kind.  (p.  27) 

Maintaining  silence  in  the  foreign  language  classroom 
about  language  issues  of  contention  among  native 
speakers,  or  acting  as  if  native  speakers  all  pretty  much 
use  the  language  in  the  same  way,  is  a political  deci- 
sion. Peirce  (1990)  addressed  the  TESOL  community 
thusly: 


If  we  as  English  teachers  wish  to  help  our  students 
to  gain  control  over  the  language  that  we  teach,  we 
need  to  alert  students  to  the  current  terrains  of 
struggle  that  characterize  the  language  and  into 
which  the  students  enter  as  they  learn  the  lan- 
guage.  (p.  106) 

Teaching  about  sexist  language  also  raises  the  political 
issue  of  "appropriacy."  Wolfson  (1989)  discusses  be- 
ginning second-language  speakers  of  English  who 
worked  as  waiters  and  seem  to  have  learned  the  phrase 
"Are  you  ready  to  order,  dear?"  as  an  unanalyzed 
chunk,  unaware  of  the  sociolinguistic  aspects  of  dear. 
Wolfson  says  that  teachers  need  to  warn  students  that 
a dear  addressed  to  a woman  may  irritate  her,  because 
such  terms  are  used  to  address  men  and  women  in 
unreciprocal  ways  and  are  thus  sexist.  Wolfson  ex- 
plains that  men  will  be  addressed  by  someone  such  as 
a salesclerk  by  the  more  respectful  sir  while  women  are 
addressed  as  dear. 

In  addition  to  Wolfson's  concern  that  learners  not 
give  offense,  I would  add  that  learners  also  need  to 
recognize  when  someone  is  speaking  to  them  offen- 
sively and  know  how  to  defend  themselves  appropri- 
ately. Teachers  may  need  to  teach  students  pragmatic 
skills  such  as  "instrumental  rudeness... breaking  the 
politeness  rules  just  enough  for  people  to  stop  and  at- 
tend to  what  you  need"  (Beebe,  1994,  p.  5).  Teachers 
can  "help  learners  claim  the  right  to  speak"  (Peirce, 
1995,  p.  26),  but  they  will  not  be  helped  much  by  EFL 
textbooks,  that  according  to  Wajnryb  (1996,  p.  291) 
model  a world  that  is  "safe,  clean,  harmonious,  be- 
nevolent, undisturbed,  and  PG-rated." 

Wolfson  warns  against  learners  addressing  un- 
known women  with  dear , and  perhaps  she  would  also 
warn  men  not  to  call  any  male  dear , because  she  pre- 
sumes a "need  for  language  learners  to  learn  to  use 
appropriately  sex-linked  forms  of  speech"  (1989,  p. 
185).  She  says  that  schools  may  be  justified  in  prefer- 
entially hiring  teachers  of  a particular  gender  in  order 
to  "give  language  learners  exposure  to  both  male  and 
female  models  so  that  they  can  acquire  gender-appro- 
priate speech  behavior  by  observation  and  emulation" 
(p.  185).  Wolfson  assumes  that  TESOL  students  will 
not  want  to  transgress  expected  gender  roles.  Teach- 
ers of  Japanese  may  make  the  same  assumption  about 
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their  students.  Tsuruta  (1996)  found  that  female  Japa- 
nese college  students  preparing  for  careers  as  Japa- 
nese as  a Second  Language  teachers  had  to  be 
prodded  into  even  considering  the  question  of 
whether  female  speakers  really  need  to  be  trained  to 
use  feminine  expressions. 

In  fact,  we  teach  a variety  of  students  who  have 
their  own  ideas  about  "appropriate"  speech.  Some 
may  have  homosexual,  bisexual,  or  transgender  identi- 
ties. Some  women  may  want  to  speak  more  like  men 
to  challenge  the  patriarchal  system,  and  other  women, 
in  order  to  advance  in  the  workplace  (see  Cameron, 
1994,  whose  critique  of  assertiveness  training  for 
women  is  also  of  relevance  for  teachers  of  cross-cul- 
tural communication  styles).  Some  students  may  sim- 
ply be  tired  of  monitoring  their  speech  in  Japanese  to 
maintain  a feminine  or  masculine  persona  and  there- 
fore welcome  the  chance  to  worry  less  about  that  sort 
of  "appropriacy"  when  they  speak  English.  McMahill 
(1997,  p.  613)  says  that  "native  Japanese-speaking 
women  in  particular  may  perceive  English  as  allowing 
or  requiring  them  to  express  themselves  more  directly 
and  specifically  than  Japanese  does...  and  thus  as  un- 
dermining prescribed  feminine  linguistic  roles."  Siegal 
(1996,  p.  363)  discusses  adult  Western  women  learning 
Japanese  in  Japan,  who  showed  "some  resistance  to- 
ward using  language  forms  (which  they  saw  being 
used  by  women)  that  mirrored  what  the  learners 
thought  was  'too  humble'  a stance  or  'too  silly.'"  As 
Peirce  (1995)  argues,  second  language  learners  are 
active  agents  who  use  language  not  only  to  reflect,  but 
to  create  their  social  position. 

What  Teachers  Can  Do 

Teachers  need  to  inform  themselves  (see  Appendix  B 
for  Suggested  Readings)  and  then  consider  what  lan- 
guage they  are  modeling  and  how  much  lesson  time  to 
devote  to  sociolinguistic  variation  and  critical  aware- 
ness. Should  teachers  teach  their  EFL  students  to  say 
"somebody  forgot  his  notebook,"  "somebody  forgot 
his  or  her  notebook,"  or  "somebody  forgot  their  note- 
book"? If  we  hope  that  our  students  will  someday  use 
English  to  communicate  internationally  with  real 
people  and  not  just  for  test-taking,  we  need  to  teach  all 
these  varieties,  just  as  we  teach  forms  appropriate  for 
differing  levels  of  formality  and  intimacy.  As  long  as 
other  teachers  and  test-writers  may  demand  sexist 
forms  for  reasons  of  supposed  linguistic  purity  or  con- 
servative politics,  our  students  need  to  know  them. 
However,  they  also  need  to  be  taught  alternatives  and 
to  understand  why  they  are  being  used  and  how  their 
use  may  be  interpreted.  It  is  not  fair  to  just  suddenly 
say  that  "his  notebook"  is  wrong,  because  it  may  cause 
students  to  doubt  their  own  memories  or  the  compe- 
tence of  other  English  teachers.  Students  may  be  inter- 
ested or  relieved  to  learn  that  even  native  speakers 
have  trouble  with  gendered  language.  Native  speakers 
may  by  habit  still  sometimes  say,  for  example,  police - 
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man  when  their  conscious  preference  is  police  officer.  We 
should  tell  students  that  native  speakers  worry  about 
pronoun  choice  or  whether  to  refer  to  someone  as  a 
girl , lady , or  woman. 

Teachers  can  alert  students  on  a piecemeal  basis,  as 
sexist  discourse  arises  in  classroom  materials  and  class- 
room talk.  For  example,  I can  tell  my  students  that  it  is 
better  to  ask  me  if  I have  children  than  to  first  ask  how 
many  children  I have.  Students  can  analyze  their  text- 
book dialogs,  counting  how  many  dominant  speech 
acts  (orders,  advice,  evaluations,  etc.)  and  how  many 
submissive  speech  acts  (apologies,  requesting  permis- 
sion, etc.)  are  performed  by  women  versus  men.  Or 
teachers  can  introduce  the  topic  of  sexist  language  as 
an  entire  lesson  or  unit. 

A Sample  Lesson  on  Avoiding  Sexist  Language 

I have  found  that  doing  parts  A and  B of  the  Worksheet 
in  Appendix  A can  take  at  least  an  hour  with  university 
students  who  are  not  particularly  strong  in  English.  (I 
based  much  of  Part  B of  this  paper's  Worksheet  on  the 
examples  of  sexist  language  listed  on  the  back  cover  of 
the  1980  edition  of  Miller  and  Swift's  Handbook  of  Nonsex- 
ist Writing.)  After  some  explanation,  I have  the  students 
rewrite  the  exercise  sentences  to  eliminate  sexism.  My 
students  are  generally  quick  to  spot  the  most  obvious 
sexism  in  the  questions,  but  many  cannot  correct  the 
texts  until  we  do  a few  questions  together.  None  of  my 
Japanese  university  students,  for  example,  could  recall 
ever  having  been  taught  the  useful  word  spouse.  Or  stu- 
dents may  correct  one  word  on  a question  but  miss  other 
layers  of  sexist  nuance. 

In  Part  B,  number  11,  for  example — "The  movie  is 
about  an  aggressive  lady  lawyer  and  an  ambitious 
young  lawyer  defending  a rich  company  president" — a 
student  may  substitute  woman  for  lady.  However, 
why  is  the  sex  of  one  character  mentioned  and  not  the 
sex  of  the  other  two?  And  why  is  the  female  lawyer 
described  as  "aggressive,"  a rather  negative-sounding 
word,  while  the  male  lawyer  is  described  as 
"ambitious/'which  may  be  a more  positive-sounding 
word  for  the  same  behavior? 

In  B,12 — "A  man  with  a working  wife  has  trouble  if 
his  company  transfers  him  to  another  city" — the 
teacher  can  simply  check  that  students  change  this  to 
"an  employee  with  a working  spouse,"  or  the  teacher 
can  discuss  how  the  work  of  women  within  the  home 
is  not  counted  as  "work." 

B,  4 — "Man  needs  the  same  basic  things  that  animals 
need — life,  food,  and  access  to  females"— demonstrates 
the  imprecision,  sexism,  and  absurdity  that  use  of  the 
pseudo-generic  man  leads  to  when  speakers  forget  that 
not  all  humans  are  male.  This  sentence  also  reveals  the 
sexist  assumption  that  males  choose  and  take  females 
and  not  vice  versa,  and  also  the  heterosexist  assumption 
that  all  individuals  are  interested  in  the  opposite  sex. 

These  Worksheet  questions  can  also  be  used  to  dem- 
onstrate the  fact  that  no  rule  will  fit  every  situation. 


B,10 — "Mr.  Takahashi  and  his  neighbor's  wife  took  the 
same  bus"  would  be  in  no  need  of  correction  if  this  sen- 
tence were  the  opening  of  a love  story  told  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Mr.  Takahashi.  Otherwise,  his  neighbor's 
wife  should  probably  be  changed  to  his  neighbor , because 
the  original  sentence  suggests  that  this  woman  has  no 
independent  existence  apart  from  her  husband. 

Note  that  Parts  A and  B of  the  Worksheet  provide 
meaningful  and  motivating  ways  to  get  students  to 
naturally  engage  in  a useful  grammar  review.  As  my 
students  rewrote  sentences  to  avoid  he  or  his , they  were 
actually  finding  it  interesting  to  transform  sentences  by 
changing  singular  to  plural  or  by  employing  a relative 
clause  (Anyone  who  registers  on  time  will  be  able  to  go). 
Part  E;  Delicate  Words  can  help  students  avoid  com- 
mon basic  errors  such  as  "Mr.  John"  while  also  exam- 
ining more  subtle  points  of  current  usage  by  speakers 
of  various  ages  around  the  world. 

Conclusion 

I have  found  that  either  one  full  lesson  or  several 
quick  comments  scattered  over  a whole  school  year 
can  do  much  to  raise  students'  awareness  of  sexist  En- 
glish. Whether  it  can  change  already  ingrained  sexist 
habits  (such  as  saying  "Thank  you,  sir"  to  women  ) is 
another  question,  so  I hope  that  other  teachers  and 
materials  writers  will  join  in  by  not  teaching  sexist  lan- 
guage to  begin  with. 

Gendered  language  is  a tricky  subject.  Students  need 
to  know  that  the  English  language  is  changing  quickly 
and  no  teacher  can  tell  them  which  forms  they  will  be 
encountering  ten  or  twenty  years  from  now.  There 
seem  to  be  no  solutions  that  currently  satisfy  everyone, 
but  knowledge,  encouragement,  and  practice  can  help 
students  decide  on  and  implement  the  choices  that 
make  sense  for  them.  And  it  does  not  take  much  time 
to  warn  students  against  some  of  the  most  common 
and  potentially  offensive  pitfalls  and  thus  contribute 
substantially  to  their  future  success  in  communicating. 
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Appendix  A 

Avoiding  Sexist  Language:  A Worksheet 

A.  Can  you  think  of  a better  word  for  the  words  below;  one 
that  can  be  used  for  either  a woman  or  a man? 

businessman  a rich  man  fireman  policeman 
fisherman  cameraman  sportsman  repairman 
waitress  actress  housewife  husband  or  wife 
freshman  stewardess 

B.  Underline  the  sexist  part  of  each  sentence  and  explain  the 
problem.  Then  rewrite  the  sentence  so  that  it  doesn't  discrimi- 
nate against  women. 

1.  Somebody  forgot  his  notebook. 

2.  A three-year-old  may  be  able  to  feed  and  dress  himself. 

3.  Look  at  that  dolphin!  He's  jumping. 

4.  Man  needs  the  same  basic  things  that  animals  need — life, 
food,  and  access  to  females. 

5.  ...an  explanation  even  a housewife  can  understand. 

6.  Doctors  and  their  wives  often  go  to  expensive  restaurants. 

7.  The  movie  makes  even  adults  feel  like  small  boys  again. 

8.  Jim  is  chairman  of  the  Music  Group  and  Mary  is  chairper- 
son of  the  Art  Group. 

9.  Susan  wants  to  take  English  Conversation  lessons  man-to- 
man. 

10.  Mr.  Takahashi  and  his  neighbor's  wife  took  the  same  bus. 

11.  The  movie  is  about  an  aggressive  lady  lawyer  and  an  am- 
bitious young  lawyer  defending  a rich  company  presi- 
dent. 

12.  A man  with  a working  wife  has  trouble  if  his  company 
transfers  him  to  another  city. 

13.  The  park  has  a pretty  man-made  lake. 

14.  Children  of  that  age  still  need  a lot  of  mothering. 

15.  The  company  needs  more  manpower  because  now  they 
need  to  man  the  computers  twenty-four  hours  a day. 

16.  Anyone  will  be  able  to  go  if  he  registers  on  time. 

17. 1 dream  of  a world  of  peace  and  brotherhood. 

18.  My  brother  is  a male  nurse. 

C.  If  you  have  to  write  a business  letter  and  you  don't  know 
the  name  of  the  person  you  are  writing  to,  what  greetings  can 
you  use?  Is  "Dear  Sir/'  "Dear  Sirs,"  or  "Gentlemen"  OK?  If 
you  know  someone's  name  but  you  don't  know  if  they  are  a 
woman  or  a man,  how  can  you  start  a letter? 

D.  In  English  and  other  languages  you  know,  which  order 
has  usually  been  used? 

husband  and  wife  / wife  and  husband 
father  and  mother  / mother  and  father 
he  or  she  / she  or  he 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  / Mrs.  and  Mr.  Smith 
gentlemen  and  ladies  / ladies  and  gentlemen 

E.  Delicate  words:  Think  about  your  own  first  language.  At 
what  age  do  people  call  someone  a boy,  a girl,  a man,  a 
woman?  Is  it  the  same  for  both  sexes? 

Different  English  speakers  often  have  different  ideas  about 

o 


what  people  should  be  called.  Which  word  we  use  depends 
on  where  we  live,  the  sex  of  the  person  speaking  and  the  sex 
of  the  person  being  spoken  about,  how  well  we  know  the 
person,  how  old,  rich,  and  powerful  both  people  are,  if  we  are 
in  a work  or  a social  situation,  etc. 

Look  at  the  list  of  words  and  the  sentences  below.  Try  put- 
ting different  words  in  the  blanks.  Who  do  you  imagine  might 
say  that  sentence?  Who  would  they  be  talking  to?  Who 
would  they  be  talking  about?  Which  words  sound  strange  in 
which  blanks? 

Mr.  Ms.  Miss  Mrs.  everyone  miss  madam 
ma'am  mister  sir  boy  guy  girl  man  woman 
young  man  young  woman  lady  gentleman  ladies 
and  gentlemen  everyone  women  and  men  you 
buddy  mate  honey  Mary  John  Jones 

There's  a at  the  door. 

It's  nice  to  meet  you, Brown. 

Would  you  like  some  more  coffee, ? 

Excuse  me, , you  dropped  something! 

Hey, , get  the  hell  out  of  here! 

Thank  you  for  waiting, . 

What  are  you s doing  tonight? 

Hi 

Hello 

(Introducing  someone)  This  is . 
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This  paper  investigates  sexism  in  English  textbooks  in  Ja- 
pan and  proposes  ways  to  make  textbooks  nonsexist.  The 
author  argues  that  Japanese  high  school  English  textbooks 
are  sexist  in  that  women  are  stereotypically  depicted  as 
mothers  and  wives,  Miss/Mrs.  distinction  is  maintained, 
and  generic  man/he  is  widely  used.  This  indicates  that 
Japanese  students  are  still  studying  sexist  English/although 
in  many  Western  societies  degendering  of  educational  ma- 
terials has  been  attempted  for  over  30  years. 
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A course  book  for  college-age  students  that 
emphasizes  practical  and  relevant  speaking  and 
listening  skills  - the  skills  your  students  need  to 
link  up  with  the  global  network 


■ restaurants  u apartments 

■ comic  books  ■ fashion 

■ traveling  ■ clubs  ...and  more! 


m warm  up  m response  work 
■ language  focus  ■ partner  time 


student-friendly  listening  and 
speaking  activities  designed  to 
build  confidence 


tstretcMf 


optional  projects  stretch  students 
to  be  creative 


Please  send  a sample  copy  of  NEXUS.  I'd  like  to  consider  it  for  adoption. 
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Address:  Home  □ School  □ 


TEL:  Home  □ School  □ 
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Daito  Bunka  University 


Teaching 
Sexuality  in  the 
Classroom 


Background-Towards  a Framework 

The  language  and  politics  of  sexuality 
The  language  of  sexuality  requires  not  only  an  under- 
standing and  proper  usage  of  the  terminology,  but  also 
the  inherent  concepts.  For  teachers  and  students  of  a 
second  or  foreign  language,  the  vernacular  of  sexuality 
presents  further  challenges.  The  teacher  needs  to  have 
a strong  command  of  the  correct  use  of  the  terms  and 
be  able  to  communicate  the  concepts  involved  to  some- 
times very  different  socially  and  culturally  determined 
mind-sets.  The  student  faces  a dual  struggle  of  relating 
sexuality  concepts  (for  which  they 
may  have  no  language)  to  their 
own  mind-set  and  appreciating  the 
politics  and  consequences  of  the 
terms  used  in  both  their  own  lan- 
guage and  the  second  language. 
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The  politics  of  teaching  sexuality 
For  many  educators,  discussing 
sexuality  in  the  classroom  is 
equivalent  to  making  a stand  on 
such  controversial  and  morally 
laced  issues  as  sexual  minorities, 
particularly  homosexuals.  As  such, 
sexuality  has  been  approached  with 
suspicion,  apprehension  and  even 
fear.  Whether  it  be  at  a moral  level 
(e.g.,  "Homosexuality  is  a sin.")  or  self-preservation 
(e.g.,  "Do  not  want  people  to  think  (wrongly  or  rightly) 
that  I am  a homosexual — I could  be  fired!"),  much  of 
the  apprehension  and  fear  can  be  traced  to  homopho- 
bia— a fear  born  from  ignorance  and  false  stereotypes. 

Compulsory  heterosexualismi  in  the  classroom  as- 
sumes that  all  the  students  and  teachers  are  hetero- 
sexual and  thus  must  pursue  all  learning  and  academic 
inquiry  from  this  perspective.  Imbedded  in  this  stance 
is  the  moral  judgment  that  all  sexual  identities  outside 
heterosexualism  are  abnormal  and  aberrant  to  the  na- 
ture of  human  existence.  The  implications  that  this 
stance  has  for  the  nature  and  content  of  academic  in- 
quiry and  the  psychological  development  of  the  stu- 
dent (and  educator)  are  wide  reaching. 

Though  there  is  a very  urgent  need  to  address  ho- 
mophobia and  the  politics  of  compulsory 
heterosexualism  in  education,  it  is  an  issue  that  warrants 
discussion  in  a separate  and  more  detailed  paper  and 
thus  is  outside  the  scope  of  this  article.  However  espe- 
cially in  gender  and  women's  (and  indeed  men's)  stud- 
ies, avoiding  discussion  of  sexuality  is,  in  itself,  making  a 
strong  moral  statement — silence  can  also  communicate 
the  most  profound  messages.  In  recognizing  the  inherent 
moral  dilemmas  in  teaching  sexuality  in  the  classroom, 
the  need  for  a framework  that  provides  a safe  space  to 
explore  the  language  and  concepts  of  sexuality  is  very 
evident.  Current  studies  of  sexuality  in  academia  pro- 
vide important  clues  in  developing  a safe  space  within 
which  to  discuss  human  sexuality. 
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Setting  Up  the  Sexuality  Framework 

This  discussion  draws  from  recent  studies  into  sexual- 
ity (especially  Inoue,  1996;  Itoh,  1996;  with  background 
reading  in  Foucault,  1990;  Weeks,  1986)  to  formulate  a 
framework — a safe  space — within  which  to  explore  the 
concepts  and  language  of  sexuality  as  well  as  recognize 
the  diversity  of  human  sexuality  itself.  Through  appli- 
cation to  the  Japanese  classroom  situation,  the  frame- 
work has  been  necessarily  simplified. 

The  approach  is  theoretical  in  that  it  creates  models 
from  the  real  world  to  trace  the  concepts  to  which  the 
language  of  sexuality  is  applied.  The  framework  pro- 
vides the  tools  to  look  at  human  sexual  diversity  and 
differentiate  between  personal  values  based  on  feelings 
and  those  on  more  structured  academic  investigation. 

Description  of  the  framework  will  follow  the  format 
used  in  an  actual  lesson  taught  to  about  30  first  and 
second-year  Japanese  university  students.  The  lesson 
was  taught  in  one  90-minute  class  as  part  of  a course  in 
women's  studies.  Since  there  was  no  language  prereq- 
uisite for  this  course,  instruction  was  in  Japanese  with 
terms  provided  in  both  English  and  Japanese  using  the 
figures  and  tables  presented  in  this  article. 

The  sexual  triad:  Sex,  gender,  and  sexuality 

Approaching  the  subject  of  sexuality  is  usually  at- 
tempted after  having  commenced  discussions  into  gen- 
der and  gender  constructions  in  society.  Gender  is 
sometimes  confused  with  sex  and  sexuality  so  clarify- 
ing these  different  terms  by  defining  them  is  helpful. 

Show  the  students  (on  an  OHP)  Figure  1:  The  Sexual 
Triad,  which  illustrates  the  relationship  between  the 
main  terms  used  in  this  discussion  of  sexuality — gen- 
der, sex,  and  sexuality.  Explain  what  each  term  means 
using  the  following  description. 


Figure  1:  The  “Sexual”  Triad 


a)  Gender  (yi>/-) 

Gender  studies  examine  the  way  in  which  society 
and  culture  have  shaped  the  definitions  of  man  and 
woman,  and  the  issues  and  problems  that  result  from 
such  definitions.  Gender  issues  cover  a wide  range  of 
areas  including  language,  behavior,  power  relations, 
and  masculinity /femininity,  with  related  problems 
such  as  roles  of  men  and  women,  discrimination,  and 
inequality.  Gender  can  change  in  time  and  across  cul- 
tures (Ackermann,  1996,  p.  54). 
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b) Sex(IMfcW,  &»M14£) 

Sex  is  defined  biologically  as  male  or  female,  and  is 
changeable  only  with  alteration  to  biology.  This  term 
should  not  be  confused  with  the  act  of  sex  per  se,  (i.e., 
sexual  intercourse.)  The  act  of  sex,  or  sexual  behavior, 
does  not  alone  define  one's  sexuality. 

c)  Sexuality  (*fe  ^ v zl  T ')  *r  d ) 

Sexuality  is  intertwined  with  sex  and  gender  but 
extends  beyond  the  definitions  of  male  and  female, 
masculine  and  feminine,  to  complex  mixes  of  sexual 
identities  and  sexual  orientations.  Figure  1 therefore 
illustrates  sexuality  as  part  of  a triad  with  the  arrows 
representing  the  interrelationships  between  each  term. 

Description  of  sexuality 

For  the  purpose  of  developing  a framework  to  trace 
its  nature,  sexuality  is  viewed  as  a diverse  and  complex 
mix  of  sex  (and  its  relation  to  gender)  (14),  the  innate 
essence  of  one's  sexual  identity,  i.e.  sexual  essence  (14 
SlS),  and  sexual  orientation  (14K)Jb1f1).  A more  de- 
tailed description  is  helpful  in  understanding  this  mix. 

Show  the  students  (on  an  OHP)  Figure  2:  Sexuality. 
Indicate  that  sexuality  is  a mix  of  sexual  essence,  sexual 
orientation,  and  sex,  by  coloring  in  the  intersection  of 
the  three  loops.  As  sex  has  already  been  defined, 
sexual  essence  and  sexual  orientation  remain  to  be  de- 
scribed. Explain  the  remaining  terms  using  the  follow- 
ing definitions. 

Figure  2:  Sexuality 
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a)  Sexual  essence  fttfll  sSJ 

Sexual  essence2  is  defined  as:  l~ttJ  hffl 

&&<,  mi  fcEttLTv'&jK 

ft#J  (Itoh,  1996,  p.15),  which  translates  as,  "one's  rec- 
ognition of  their  own  sex  and  the  nature  (make-up)  of 
this  recognition  independent  of  one's  biologically  de- 
fined sex"  (translation  mine).  This  means  that,  for  ex- 
ample, despite  being  bom  male  in  the  biological  sense, 
the  same  person  may  identify  with  being  female. 

b)  Sexual  orientation  ri4fi^litfn]J 

Sexual  orientation  is  defined  as:  [ 

8«  • $£W.t  , 

ruf^J  fclM'ftV'J  (Itoh,  1996, 
p.  15).  In  translation,  "the  nature  (direc- 
tion) of  one's  attraction  (sexual  con- 
sciousness) to  another  person  can  take  on 
the  forms  of  attraction  to  a person  of  the 
same  sex,  opposite  sex,  or  both  sexes.  As 
sexual  orientation  is  not  a conscious 
choice  nor  can  it  be  changed,  the  Chinese 
characters  for  shikou  that  indicate  a 'con- 
scious choice'  or  'preference'  are  not 
used."  (translation  mine) 

Students  seem  to  have  difficulties  un- 
derstanding this  term;  therefore,  explain- 
ing [it]  this  more  simply  as  "4T  § 12  & 

^ " C'suki  ni  naru  aite")  (or  "the  person 
you  are  attracted  to"),  is  useful. 


Sexuality  chart 

Show  the  students  (on  an  OHP)  Table  1:  Sexuality 
Chart.  Point  out  the  main  elements  of  the  chart, 
namely;  "Sex,"  (at  the  top  of  the  chart)  which  is  the 
biological  definition  and  thus  includes  the  markers 
"M"  for  male  and  "F"  for  female;  "Sexual  Orienta- 
tion" (on  the  right  side  of  the  chart)  with  the  markers 
"Opposite  Sex  Htt,”  "Same  Sex  and  "Both 
Sexes  Mi4;"  "Sexual  Essence"  (in  the  top  right  axis  of 
the  chart);  and  the  additional  markers  of  "F"  for  fe- 
male and  "M"  for  male  in  the  grid  indicating  that 
these  markers  are  included  in  all  the  elements  of  sex, 
sexual  orientation,  and  sexual  essence. 


Table  1:  Sexuality  Chart 
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Sexuality  and  sex 

At  this  point,  it  is  useful  to  reflect  upon  the  implica- 
tions of  the  above  definitions.  For  instance,  they  sug- 
gest that  sexual  behavior  alone  does  not  define  one's 
sexuality.  Though  sexual  behavior  may  reflect 
someone's  sexual  orientation,  it  does  not  necessarily 
define  their  sexuality.  For  example,  a person  may  have 
sexual  intercourse  with  a member  of  the  opposite  sex, 
yet  have  a sexual  orientation  towards  members  of  the 
same  sex  and  vice-versa.  There  are  a number  of  rea- 
sons why  this  situation  may  occur.  Some  of  these  rea- 
sons include:  pressure  to  conform  to  social  structures 
such  as  marriage,  morals  that  perceive  sex  with  mem- 
bers of  the  same  sex  as  dirty,  and/or  sodomy  laws. 

The  discussion  thus  far  has  described  the  differences 
between  sex,  gender,  and  sexuality  with  a more  de- 
tailed investigation  of  sexuality  itself.  To  appreciate  the 
practical  applications  of  sexuality  theory,  tracing  the 
various  mixes  of  sex,  sexual  essence,  and  sexual  orien- 
tation and  providing  the  terminology  for  each  mix  is 
useful  in  linking  the  theory  to  language. 

Mapping  Sexuality-A  Framework  of  Sexual  Diversity 

Using  the  above  definitions,  it  is  possible  to  map  the 
various  mixes  of  sexuality  as  well  as  appreciate  the 
diversity  involved.  Visually,  using  a grid  or  table  best 
indicates  this. 
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Trace  a couple  of  the  possibilities  with  the  students. 
For  example,  start  by  pointing  to  the  "M"  in  the  grid 
directly  under  the  "M"  in  the  "Sex"  category.  This  "M" 
represents  the  sexual  essence  of  male.  Now  point  out 
the  positioning  of  this  male  sexual  essence  in  relation 
to  the  categories.  In  this  example,  the  biological  sex  is 
also  male  (as  indicated  by  the  "M"  in  the  sex  category 
directly  at  the  top)  with  a sexual  orientation  towards 
the  opposite  sex  (as  indicated  in  the  sexual  orientation 
category  at  the  far  right  of  the  chart).  Write  the  head- 
ings "Sex,"  "Sexual  Essence,"  and  "Sexual  Orienta- 
tion" on  the  board  and  using  the  same  example  write 
"M"  under  sex,  "M"  underneath  sexual  essence,  and 
"opposite  sex"  under  sexual  orientation.  Select  a few 
students  to  go  through  a number  of  different  combina- 
tions and  add  these  to  the  list  on  the  board. 

After  listing  a number  of  different  combinations, 
add  another  heading  on  the  board  titled  "Term."  Ask 
the  students  what  some  of  the  combinations  are  called. 
For  example,  what  is  the  term  used  for  the  first  combi- 
nation of  "sex=M,  sexual  essence=M,  and  sexual 
orientation=opposite  sex"? 

Terminology  table 

At  this  point  do  not  write  these  words  down  on  the 
board.  Instead,  show  the  students  (on  an  OHP)  Table 
2:  Sexuality — Terminology,  covering  the  "Term"  sec- 
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tion  (the  far  right  column  of  the  table)  from  view.  Show 
each  term  after  having  read  through  the  combination. 
For  example,  the  first  term  lists  sex  as  male,  sexual  es- 
sence as  male,  and  sexual  orientation  as  the  opposite 
sex.  After  reading  this  combination  reveal  the  term 
"Heterosexual  (Male)."  Have  a student  write  this  same 
term  for  the  combination  on  the  board  under  the  head- 
ing term.  Show  the  other  terms  in  the  same  way,  hav- 
ing students  write  the  term  if  the  combination  exists  on 
the  board. 

Implications  of  the  Language  of  Sexuality 

It  is  useful  to  reflect  on  the  implications  and  use  of  the 
terms  described  thus  far.  The  terms  gay,  lesbian,  and 
bisexual  exist  as  political  identities.  The  need  for  such 
political  identities  has  come  about  because  of  the  dis- 
crimination that  exists  in  society  towards  people  with 
such  sexual  orientations.  With  the  majority  of  any  one 
population  being  heterosexual,  the  sexual  minorities 
are  often  forced  to  conform  to  social  structures  that  are 
in  conflict  with  their  own  sexual  identity.  Compulsory 
heterosexualism  is  the  mindset  used  to  justify  restrict- 
ing marriage  to  only  those  who  are  heterosexual.  Ho- 
mophobia has  prevented  sexual  minorities  from  living 
true  to  themselves,  in  some  cases  even  leading  to 
physical  violence  and  death.  Many  sexual  minorities 
assume  political  identities  in  an  attempt  to  counter 
compulsory  heterosexualism  and  homophobia  and  so 
live  as  whole  persons  and  voice  correct  information 
about  themselves. 

It  is  because  the  terms  hold  such  political  signifi- 
cance that  it  is  reasonable 
to  implore  that  the  terms 
be  used  appropriately  and 
not  be  confused  or  ex- 
changed with  derogatory 
language.  Derogatory 
terms  in  English  such  as 
"fag(got)"  and  "dyke"  as 
well  as  "ifc  " (homo),  " U X 
" (rezu),  and  " 

(okama)  in  Japanese,  repre- 
sent very  hostile  and  dis- 
criminatory language 
towards  lesbians  and  gay 
men.  The  mass  media,  and 
in  some  cases  academics 
themselves,  use  such 
terms,  intentionally  or  un- 
intentionally, causing 
harm.  As  authorities  in 
language,  the  language 
teacher  needs  to  be  aware 
of  the  appropriate  use  of 
all  the  sexual  terms  as  well 
as  have  students  recognize 
the  consequences  of  using 
discriminatory  terms.3 


Discussion  of  sexuality  through  case  studies 
The  above  issues  warrant  discussion  and  exploration 
with  the  students.  Students  are  more  comfortable  talk- 
ing about  sexuality  when  it  applies  to  others  and  thus 
case  studies  are  helpful.  There  are  many  resources 
available  from  which  to  draw  these  case  studies.4  One 
very  useful  medium  is  video.  A video  that  covers  issues 
of  sexual  minorities  is  "Navigator  '97  No.  154: 
b L~  t SIS"  ( Terebi  Tokyo  Keiritsu , 1997). 

This  video  is  a documentary  about  a gay  couple  and 
the  various  issues  and  hardships  they  have  faced  as  a 
sexual  minority  in  their  work  and  private  lives.  In- 
cluded in  this  documentary  are  interviews  with  the  gay 
couple  and  their  parents  as  well  as  scenes  showing  ho- 
mosexuality being  discussed  in  the  high  school  class- 
room. After  the  screening,  provide  a theme  based  on 
the  video  to  discuss.  The  theme  should  be  broad 
enough  to  encourage  discussion  of  many  different  ap- 
proaches. For  example,  "What  problems  did  Itoh-san 
and  his  partner  encounter  when  they  decided  to  live 
together?  Why  are  there  problems?"  Also  encourage 
the  students  to  take  on  the  roles  of  the  characters  in- 
volved, for  example,  "How  do  you  think  Itoh-san 
feels?"  "What  about  his  mother,  neighbors,  partner, 
and  so  on?"  Comments  like  "I  think  'homos'  are  abnor- 
mal'' may  be  voiced.  Such  statements  can  be  queried 
with  questions  like,  "What  does  'normal'  mean?'', 

"How  do  we  judge  what  is  normal  or  abnormal?", 

"Why  use  the  term  'homo,'  what  does  this  term  mean?" 

Set  a time-limit  for  discussion  and  have  the  students 
select  a representative  to  summarize  the  group's  dis- 
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* The  term  "homosexual  female"  is  not  in  common  use.  "Lesbian"  is  the  preferred  term. 
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cussion.  Listen  in  on  the  discussions  and  be  actively 
involved.  Where  possible,  try  to  show  how  a particular 
point  would  be  viewed  in  the  framework  of  sexuality. 
When  time  is  up  have  each  group  representative  give 
the  summary.  If  time  allows,  encourage  questions  from 
other  groups.  Ask  the  students,  for  homework,  to  write 
about  something  new  or  shocking  that  they  learnt  from 
the  day's  lesson. 


ing  to  homosexuality  (in  Japanese)  and  briefly  lists  the  state  of  hu- 
man rights  of  homosexuals  in  Japan. 

4 The  following  organizations  are  helpful  in  sourcing  information/ 
literature,  video  presentations,  and/or  guest  speakers,  and  so  on, 
related  to  homosexuality  and  sexuality  in  general. 

(Suko  tan  Kikaku) 

T273  T-^&jte$rfrHl,3-8-13  (3-8-13  Natsumi,  Funabashi-shi,  Chiba- 
ken,  273)  Tel/Fax:  0474-26-2315,  E-mail:  su-ko3@qa2.so-net.or.jp 
Internet  Homepage:  http://www02.so-net.or.jp/~sukotan/ 


Summary  and  Conclusion 

The  framework  described  in  this  article  is  intended  to 
provide  students  with  the  tools  to  discuss  and  explore 
sexuality  from  an  academic  perspective  as  opposed  to 
personal  feelings.  It  encourages  students  to  frame  their 
own  opinions  according  to  logical  deduction  (justifying 
statements,  providing  evidence  to  support  arguments). 
Linking  the  theoretical  to  the  practical  is  emphasized 
through  a video  case  study.  Though  it  would  be  naive 
to  suggest  that  this  approach  is  apolitical  and  indepen- 
dent of  value  judgements,  the  approach  does  highlight 
the  importance  in  recognizing  that  there  is  a language 
of  sexuality  that  represents  specific  concepts.  Because 
the  terms  hold  such  political  significance,  they  must  be 
used  appropriately  and  not  be  confused  or  substituted 
with  derogatory  language. 

Inherent  in  the  language  of  sexuality  is  a framework 
of  terms  and  concepts  that  reflect  the  diverse  nature  of 
human  sexuality.  Enabling  students  to  effectively 
speak  the  language  of  sexuality  provides  not  only  a 
safe  space  to  appreciate  the  diversity,  long  held  hos- 
tage to  the  politics  of  compulsory  heterosexuality,  but 
also  opens  the  mind  to  new  human  understanding. 
Studying  sexuality  is  an  invitation  to  be  challenged 
and  enlightened,  and  everyone  is  invited. 


Notes 

1 "Compulsory  heterosexualism,"  also  known  as  "compulsory  hetero- 
sexuality," is  "...a  concept  originally  developed  by  lesbian  feminists 
to  refer  to  the  complex  and  multifaceted  ways  in  which  women  have 
been  steered  towards  heterosexuality....  Since  the  mid-1980s,  the 
term  compulsory  heterosexuality  has  been  used  more  by  gay  men 
and  lesbians  to  describe  the  automatic  assumption  that  everyone  is, 
and  will  continue  to  be,  heterosexual"  (Stewart,  1995,  p.56). 

2 The  Japanese  term  12  is  originally  a direct  translation  of  the 
English  term  "sexual  self-recognition."  However,  as  the  actual  con- 
cept in  Japanese  has  changed  to  mean  sexuality  is  innate  and  the 
person  has  come  to  recognize  this  innate  sexuality,  "sexual  essence" 
is  the  preferred  term. 

3 Further  useful  references  that  provide  an  insight  into  the  politics  of 
sexuality  terminology  and  the  philosophy  of  sexuality  include: 
Zuckerman  and  Simons  (1996)  which  not  only  provides  clear  expla- 
nations and  definitions  on  sexual  orientation  and  related  issues,  but 


also  contains  many  worksheets  which  can  be  utilized  in  a classroom 
situation;  Weeks  (1986)  provides  a comprehensive  introduction  to 
the  philosophy  of  sexuality;  Inoue  (1996)  examines  the  study  of 
sexuality  in  Japan  (in  Japanese)  introducing  mainly  western  concepts 
and  applying  them  to  the  Japanese  context  from  a sociological  per- 
spective; Itoh  (1996)  provides  easy-to-understand  explanations  of 
terms  and  concepts  in  sexuality  in  Japanese  from  a Japanese  perspec- 
tive; Vincent  et  al.  (1997)  pursues  a more  academic  discussion  of  gay 
studies  and  sexuality  in  general  (in  Japanese)  and  applies  (and  modi- 
fies) western  concepts  to  the  Japanese  experience  and  provides  a 
comprehensive  bilingual  reference  guide;  and  Ugoku  Gei  To  Lezubian 
No  Kai/ Hen  (1993)  is  a guide  on  the  use  (and  abuse)  of  terms  relat- 
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|&  < Yd  t VX  tTT  (T  ti  -)  (Ugoku  Gei  To  Lezubian  No  Kai 

(Akaa))  Association  for  the  Lesbian  & Gay  Movement  in  Japan  / 
Occur 

Tel:  03-3383-5556,  Fax:  03-3229-7880,  E-mail:  occur@kt.rim.or.jp 
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t goes  without  saying  that  consciousness  about  the 
varieties  of  relationships  and  even  families  is  grow 
ing  here  in  Japan.  Partially  as  a result  of  the  media 
and  feminist  and  human  rights  movements,  our  stu- 
dents have  an  interest  in  gay  relations  (Ishino  & 
Wakabayashi,  1995).  Some  of  our  students  are  gay 
themselves,  understandably  cautious  about  coming  out 
in  a still  homophobic  society. 

Moreover,  any  discussion  of  gender  would  be  incom- 
plete without  a corresponding  discussion  of  sexuality 
(for  more  information  consult  Smith, 
1996).  Note  that  we're  talking  about 
sexuality — sexual  orientation  or 
sexual  identity — not  sex.  Talking 
about  the  relation  between  gender  and 
sexuality  doesn't  mean  we're  going  to 
get  down  to  what  people  do  in  the 
bedroom.  Issues  around  sexuality  in- 
volve issues  of  identity  and  being. 

One  does  not  need  a working  knowl- 
edge of  the  theory  of  compulsory  het- 
erosexuality to  understand  that  (1) 
gays  exist;  (2)  gay  existence  has  been 
denied  or  suppressed  in  this  society 
that  fears  differences;  (3)  gays  are 
emerging  from  the  closet  and  are  be- 
coming visible,  albeit  often  held  up  for 
ridicule  by  the  media;  (4)  gays  are  beginning  to  push 
for  rights  and  recognition  vis-a-vis  the  Lesbian  and 
Gay  Film  Festival  scheduled  for  May  8 to  10  this  year, 
the  Gay  Pride  March  held  every  year  in  Tokyo  in  Au- 
gust attracting  nearly  1500  marchers,  and  other  actions. 

Perhaps  many  heterosexual  teachers  might  say,  "It's 
important,  but  it's  not  my  issue."  But  race  is,  even  if 
we're  white?  Anti-Semitism  is,  even  if  we're  not  Jew- 
ish? Human  rights  issues  are,  even  if  we're  not  di- 
rectly oppressed? 

Even  though  we  may  feel  sexuality  is  an  important 
topic,  we  may  feel  uncomfortable  about  approaching  it 
in  the  classroom.  So  how  can  we  do  it?  I've  found  that 
the  following  ways  have  been  very  successful  in  pre- 
senting the  theme  of  sexuality:  a)  integration  into  a 
continuing  discussion  on  human  rights;  b)  using  liter- 
ary characters  from  films  or  books  to  inspire  discus- 
sion; c)  using  elements  of  film  review  to  raise 
consciousness;  d)  using  summaries  of  newspaper  ar- 
ticles; and  e)  bringing  in  speakers  to  address  realities  of 
gay  life  in  Japan. 

Students  are  interested  in  themes  connected  to 
sexuality  but  feel  threatened  or  uncomfortable  in  dis- 
cussing them  at  first.  It  is  especially  important  for  us 
as  teachers  to  minimize  the  discomfort  and  provide  an 
atmosphere  where  the  issues  can  be  discussed  hon- 
estly with  respect  for  our  various  values.  Therefore,  it 
is  my  experience  that  integration  of  gay  themes  into  a 
continuing  discussion  or  presentation  on  diversity  or 
human  rights  works  best.  In  the  past  when  I taught 
conversation  or  listening,  I used  Paul  McCartney  and 
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Stevie  Wonder's  song  "Ebony  and  Ivory/'  first,  fill  in 
the  blanks  as  students  listened  to  the  song,  then  dis- 
cussion questions  on  the  subject — discrimination. 
When  asked  the  kinds  of  discrimination  seen  in  Japan, 
students  immediately  thought  of  the  discrimination 
against  Koreans  and  Southeast  Asians.  With  more 
prompting,  a student  would  eventually  mention  "ho- 
mos." I would  write  on  the  board  gay/lesbian  and 
then  ask  at  the  end  if  human  rights  extend  to  all  these 
groups.  If  so,  what  does  that  mean?  Equality  in  jobs? 
Marriage?  Hiring? 

Now  I teach  mostly  content  classes,  including 
women's  studies,  literature,  and  American  thought 
and  culture.  In  the  units  on  family  I've  successfully 
used  Heather  Has  Two  Mommies  (Newman,  1989),  an 
American  children's  book  that  introduces  not  only  a 
lesbian  family  but,  through  Heather's  daycare  center 
friends,  all  the  varieties  of  contemporary  American 
families,  including  single-parent,  all  adopted  children, 
gay  male,  big  extended  and  what  might  otherwise  be 
called  "normal" — father,  mother  and  three  children. 
Since  this  is  a children's  book,  it  is  easy  to  read  and  so 
very  well  presented  the  students  could  relax  with  the 
discussion.  Other  source  materials  include  Making 
Love  Visible  (Swallow  & Manasse,  1996),  and  Both  My 
Moms'  Names  Are  Judy  (Levey  & Massin,  1995).  De- 
pending on  the  level  of  the  class,  I can  then  ask  the 
purpose  of  a family,  what  a family  is,  and  what  we 
need  to  do  to  make  a family.  My  classes  never  fail  to 
come  up  with  love  and  commitment  as  two  key  ele- 
ments. Discussion  also  covers  topics  such  as  whether 
these  families  should  be  accepted  by  law  and  society, 
but  it  is  here  that  I get  some  disagreement.  I encour- 
age students  to  try  and  explain  why  and  why  not,  and 
I don't  argue  with  them.  At  the  end  of  every  year, 
many  students  mention  in  their  class  evaluations 
these  lessons  as  important  in  raising  their  conscious- 
ness on  the  varieties  of  human  relations. 

Another  approach  is  using  literary  characters  or 
films  and  other  visual  aids  to  inspire  discussion.  The 
Color  Purple  (Walker,  1982)  is  a great  book  and  film  to 
introduce  many  contemporary  themes,  such  as  family 
violence,  male  dominance,  and  racism.  I use  it  in  my 
seminar  where  students  read  it  in  Japanese  and  discuss 
it  in  English.  Over  these  past  ten  years,  no  book  I've 
used  has  been  as  popular  as  The  Color  Purple , with  its 
triangle  of  love  between,  Celie  and  Shug,  Shug  and 
Albert  (Celie's  husband),  and  the  relationship  between 
Celie  and  Albert.  In  the  movie,  Celie  was  played  by 
Whoopie  Goldberg  and  Albert  by  Danny  Glover.  In 
this  class  students  don't  seem  to  exhibit  as  much  dis- 
comfort with  the  subject  of  lesbian  love  because  they 
are  focused  on  the  characters  and  their  development.  It 
takes  four  classes  to  adequately  cover  the  novel  and 
film.  For  language  rather  than  content  classes,  it  might 
work  better  picking  up  a few  scenes  from  the  movie  or 
taking  one  chapter  from  the  book.  This  would  involve 
some  careful  preparation  but  would  be  worth  it. 
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When  I was  teaching  composition,  I introduced  the 
elements  of  film  review  and  presented  reviews  on 
Maurice , E.  M.  Forster's  (1920)  novel-made-celluloid. 
Discussion  and  comprehension  questions  followed  and 
then  their  assignment  was  to  write  a review  of  a film 
from  a list  I gave  them  which  included  "The  Color 
Purple,"  "My  Own  Private  Idaho,"  and  "Philadelphia." 
A few  students  chose  these  films  to  review. 

One  good  exercise  to  use  in  conversation  or  reading 
and  topics  classes  is  a mix-and-match  on  issues  pre- 
sented in  the  newspapers.  Your  selection  of  articles 
could  move  from  easy-to-read  to  more  difficult,  on  con- 
temporary topics  including  an  article  on  gay  marriage  or 
gay  film  stars  or  other  topics  with  articles  on  other  sub- 
jects. After  students  match  headlines  with  stories,  in 
small  groups  they  can  work  out  a short  summary  and 
commentary  on  each  article,  or  one  article  can  be  as- 
signed to  each  group.  It  helps  to  introduce  the  journalis- 
tic style  5Ws,  1H — who,  what,  where,  when,  why,  and 
how — that  should  be  included  in  the  first  two  para- 
graphs of  any  good  news  story.  The  students  identify  the 
5Ws,  1H  (if  they  can)  and  move  on  to  the  summary. 

Then  discussion  questions  include:  Is  this  article  surpris- 
ing? Why?  What  do  you  think  of  the  article? 

Speakers  rivet  the  attention  of  everyone  in  the. class- 
room on  the  realities  of  gay  life.  Last  year  I invited  a 
lesbian,  a bisexual,  and  a gay  man  to  speak  to  my 
women's  studies  class.  Not  only  were  all  my  students 
present,  there  were  visiting  professors  and  students 
from  other  classes.  Each  speaker  told  his  or  her  story  in 
Japanese  and  talked  about  their  involvement  or  con- 
nection with  the  gay  movements  active  in  Japan.  The 
male  speaker  was  a graduate  student  at  another  uni- 
versity and  was  near  my  students'  own  age  and  so  was 
able  to  address  "the  things  you  all  talk  about  outside 
the  classroom."  In  any  case,  there  was  very  little  time 
left  for  questions  at  the  end,  but  I had  the  students 
write  their  impressions  for  the  next  week's  homework. 
Many  students  tried  to  confront  their  own  prejudices, 
most  were  glad  to  have  had  the  opportunity  to  hear 
these  stories  of  an  ignored  minority  just  now  coming 
out.  It  was  one  time  I especially  looked  forward  to 
reading  student  papers! 

At  this  point,  some  teachers  may  wonder  how  safe 
they  are  in  bringing  speakers  to  campus  on  controver- 
sial issues.  Since  there  is  a growing  visible  gay  pres- 
ence in  Japan,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is  a topic  of 
discussion  (Ishino  & Wakabayashi,  1995).  For  those 
seeking  academic  validity,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
many  universities  in  America  have  lesbian  and  gay 
studies  departments.  Further,  in  Japan,  Ueno  Chizuko, 
a renowned  professor  of  Tokyo  University,  held  a sym- 
posium on  gay  studies  in  May,  1997.  Several  years  ago, 

I received  an  Education  Ministry  research  grant  to  do  a 
study  on  the  lesbian  community  of  southern  Oregon. 
Universities  may  be  more  open  than  imagined,  espe- 
cially with  the  degree  of  freedom  allowed  individual 
teachers  to  decide  their  course  contents  and  materials. 
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The  issue  may  be  different  at  language  institutes  which 
exercise  more  control  over  speakers,  courses,  and  texts. 
If  you  are  seriously  considering  inviting  speakers,  it 
might  be  wise  to  consult  another  faculty  member  you 
trust.  Teachers  may  wish  to  ask  students  to  vote  for 
speakers  on  themes  they're  most  interested  in.  I have 
given  students  options  for  compositions,  discussions, 
and  readings  that  included  gay  themes. 

More  third-year  students  choose  gay  themes 
than  first-year  students,  more  boys  than 
girls.  Giving  students  some  choice  on  what 
they  will  research  or  study  demonstrates  an 
attitude  of  trust  and  taking  them  seriously. 

Many  times  I wished  for  ESL/EFL  materials 
that  simply  used  language  inclusive  of  our 
diversities  instead  of  having  to  reinvent  the 
wheel.  The  sad  fact  is  not  just  that  writers  of 
ESL/EFL  texts  are  reluctant  to  tackle  gay  is- 
sues, but  that  publishers  also  censor  such  ma- 
terials. In  a presentation  reporting  the  results 
of  a survey  presented  at  the  international  TESOL  confer- 
ence of  1996,  Jim  Ward  and  Kirk  L.  Van  Scoyoc  found 
that  an  overwhelming  number  of  teachers  (51  yes  to  5 
no)  thought  that  gays  should  be  included  in  ESL  mate- 
rials. But  in  response  to  queries  to  textbook  writers 
about  their  including  gays  in  their  texts,  less  than  half 
said  they  did.  Moreover,  four  authors  reported  being 
asked  by  the  publishers  to  leave  gay  and  lesbians  out 
of  the  materials  (Ward  & Van  Scoyoc,  1996).  Available 
from  the  Gay  and  Lesbian  Educators  to  Speakers  of 
Other  Languages  (GLESOL)  is  the  full  report,  with  a 
list  of  texts  that  do  have  gays  included  in  a positive 
way. 

I have  heard  many  times  from  teachers  that  they  do 
not  think  that  they  have  any  gay  students,  or  that  stu- 
dents are  too  young  and  lack  experience  to  know  much 
about  sexuality.  If  that  is  so,  why  did  NHK,  the  na- 
tional broadcasting  corporation,  use  a dialogue  for  its 
junior  high  school  text  and  national  contest  that  based 
its  humor  on  an  antigay  premise?  (A  male  foreign  ex- 
change student,  Tom,  tells  a Japanese  girl  about  his 
nightmare  in  which  his  Japanese  friend,  Ken,  sends 
him  a love  letter.  When  Ken  shows  up  for  real  and  says 
he  has  a letter  for  Tom,  Tom  runs  away.  We  then  learn 
that  Ken  just  wanted  a letter  from  his  host  family  ex- 
plained. Whew!)  When  Naeko  Wakabayashi,  who  tu- 
tored junior  high  school  students,  complained  to  NHK 
on  behalf  of  the  Asian  Lesbian  Network,  NHK  agreed 
to  meet  her  and  gay  activists.  NHK  said  the  dialogue 
was  written  with  no  intention  to  insult  anyone.  After 
the  discussion  with  members  of  the  gay  community, 
NHK  apologized  and  pulled  the  dialogue. 

This  incident  demonstrated  that  writers  for  NHK 
were  aware  junior  high  school  students  have  some 
consciousness  of  the  gay /straight  division  and  that 
jokes  at  the  expense  of  gays  are  popular.  However,  the 
incident  also  shows  NHK's  willingness  to  change 
when  confronted  about  the  offensive  nature  of  the  dia- 


logue. In  such  an  atmosphere  of  derision,  how  can  we 
expect  our  gay  students  to  be  brave  and  come  out— or 
even  have  a high  opinion  of  themselves? 

Many  gay  students  have  come  out  to  me,  but  only 
after  I had  provided  (I  hope)  a supportive  classroom 
atmosphere  of  diversity.  Several  cautiously  asked  me 
if  it  would  be  possible  for  them  to  do  their  graduation 
thesis  on  gay  writers  or  gay  culture.  When  I 
encouraged  them,  it  was  usually  then  that 
they  came  out.  Another  time,  a Korean 
woman  asked  me  for  information  on  Japa- 
nese lesbians  after  I talked  about  gender 
and  sexuality  in  my  women's  studies  class. 
She  wondered  how  she  was  going  to  be 
able  to  meet  other  lesbians.  Isn't  our  re- 
sponsibility to  give  as  many  chances  as  pos- 
sible for  self-development  to  all  our 
students? 

Since  TESOL  1992,  with  "We  Are  Your 
Colleagues:  Lesbians  and  Gays  in  ESL" 
(cited  in  Nelson,  1995),  gay  educators  to  speakers  of 
other  languages  have  been  organizing  and  raising  is- 
sues internationally.  Last  year  at  the  Annual  JALT 
Conference  in  Hamamatsu,  over  30  people  attended  a 
"Rainbow  Dinner"  for  Lesbian,  Bisexual,  Gay  educa- 
tors and  people  interested  in  teaching  these  issues. 

Isn't  it  about  time  to  come  out  of  the  closet  and  into  the 
classroom  and  celebrate  our  various  diversities?  The 
students  are  ready.  Are  we? 

Contact  Information 

Rainbow  Educator's  Network  in  Japan:  phiro@gol.com 
GLESOL:  email:  mailserve@uni.edu  [In  the  body  type: 
subscribe  GLESOL-L]. 

Lesbian  and  Gay  Movie  Festival:  Tel:  03-5380-5760, 
Fax:  03-5380-5767. 

AsianLesbian  Network:  03-3226-8314. 

OCCUR  (Gay  Men's  Organization):  Tel:  03-3383-5556, 
Fax:  03-3229-7880,  email:  occur@kt.rim.or.jp 
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ccording  to  Womens  Ways  of  Knowing:  The  De- 
velopment of  Self  Voice , and  Mind  (Belenky, 
Clinchy,  Goldberger,  & Tarule,  1986),  the  kind 
of  teacher  many  women  students  prefer  is  the  "mid- 
wife-teacher," who  assists  them  "in  giving  birth  to 
their  own  ideas"  (p.  217).  An  important  concern  of  the 
midwife  teacher  is  to  "put  the  students  in  conversation 
with  other  voices — past  and  present — in  the  culture" 
(Belenky  et  al.,  p.  219).  In  designing  a course  on  Ameri- 
can society  and  culture  for  junior  college  women,  I 
decided  that  a primary  objective 
would  be  to  put  my  students  in 
conversation  with  the  voices  of 
American  women,  past  and 
present,  real  and  fictional. 

My  intention  is  that  through 
these  conversations,  students  gain 
some  understanding  of  the  lives 
and  issues  of  American  women  in 
history  and  in  contemporary  soci- 
ety. Because  the  voices  are  from  a 
different  society,  conversations 
with  them  give  students  the  oppor- 
tunity to  reflect  on  their  own  lives 
and  future  possibilities  from  a cer- 
tain distance,  a safe  place  in  which 
to  imaginatively  try  out  other  lives  and  choices.  Some 
of  the  voices  are  of  extraordinary  women  like  So- 
journer Truth,  anti-slavery  and  women's  rights  activ- 
ist; others  are  of  ordinary  women  but  my  hope  is  that 
among  this  variety,  students  will  be  able  to  see  both 
present  and  possible  future  selves. 

I have  found  film  to  be  the  most  effective  means  for 
students  to  enter  into  other  lives  and  perspectives  and 
most  of  my  energy  and  efforts  in  developing  this 
course  have  gone  toward  selecting  appropriate  media 
resources.  In  this  article,  I describe  briefly  the  curricu- 
lum and  methodology  of  the  course  and  then  in  detail, 
some  of  the  resources,  particularly  film  clips,  that  I use. 
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Course  Description 

The  American  Society  and  Culture  course  is  a year- 
long general  education  elective  whose  enrollment  has 
varied  from  80  to  120  students,  mainly  English  majors 
with  a few  Japanese  majors.  The  course  themes  and 
content  have  evolved  out  of  a balancing  of  my  under- 
standing of  student  interests  and  prior  knowledge,  and 
my  beliefs  about  what  aspects  of  American  life  would 
be  valuable  for  them  to  know  and  think  about. 

The  background  themes  for  the  course  are  the  U.S. 
as  a multicultural  society  and  the  continuing  struggle 
for  human  rights  and  equality  in  American  history. 

The  extreme  heterogeneity  of  American  society  offers  a 
contrast  to  the  relative  homogeneity  of  Japanese  soci- 
ety, and  the  "dynamic,  dialectical  process  in  which 
different  groups  came  together  from  different  shores  to 
create  a new  society  in  North  America"  (Takaki,  1994, 
p.  229)  is  of  interest  to  students.  In  addition  to  Euro- 
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pean- American  culture,  the  course  introduces  other 
American  cultures,  in  particular  Native-American, 
Japanese-American,  and  African-American.  The  con- 
tact and  conflict  of  groups  has  led  to  the  expansion  of 
the  concept  of  human  rights  in  American  history,  from 
the  original  narrow  view  that  all  White  male  property- 
owners  were  created  equal  to  a much  more  inclusive 
one.  I believe  that  this  second  theme  is  one  that  could 
have  great  impact  on  students'  lives. 

I chose  the  text.  The  American  Ways:  An  Introduction 
to  American  Culture  (Datesman,  Crandall,  & Kearny, 
1997)  because  it  incorporates  these  themes  to  a certain 
extent  and  because  its  content  fits  my  approach  to 
culture  teaching  (Fujiwara,  1995).  The  text  introduces 
the  hidden  culture  of  mainstream  American  values 
and  then  examines  how  these  values  are  reflected  in 
various  aspects  of  American  life.  The  aspects  that  we 
cover  in  the  year-long  course  are  immigration, 
changes  in  family  life  and  women's  roles,  and  educa- 
tion. The  level  of  the  text  is  a little  difficult  for  some  of 
my  students  so  I cover  only  half  of  it  during  the  year 
and  try  to  illustrate  the  content  with  scenes  from  docu- 
mentaries and  movies. 

I organize  the  students  into  peer  tutoring  groups  of 
mixed  language  ability  and  overseas  experience  as 
self-reported  in  a learner  profile  completed  in  the 
first  class.  A typical  class  would  include  group  dis- 
cussion of  the  text  reading  and  questions  assigned  for 
homework,  viewing  and  discussion  of  film  or  docu- 
mentary clips,  and  short  lectures  in  English.  When 
using  media,  I give  a short  introduction  to  the  mate- 
rial, often  referring  to  the  information  in  the  textbook, 
and  then  put  a few  questions  on  the  board.  The  ques- 
tions are  to  focus  students'  attention  on  the  points  in 
the  text  and  to  elicit  their  personal  reactions  to  the 
information  and  ideas.  The  input  is  mainly  in  En- 
glish, though  I try  to  use  films  with  Japanese  subtitles 
when  possible,  and  the  written  output  on  groupwork, 
semester  tests,  and  evaluations  is  also  in  English  but 
the  processing  in  the  group  discussions  is  in  Japa- 
nese. The  method  and  materials  are  intended  to 
stimulate  students  to  construct  their  own  pictures  of 
American  society,  and  to  consider  what  relevance 
that  picture  has  to  their  own  lives. 


Using  Film  to  Explore  Women's  Lives 

My  teaching  approach  in  this  course  has  been  much 
influenced  by  the  approach  presented  in  Crossing  Cul- 
tures Through  Film  (Summerfield,  1993).  Film  provides 
the  most  accessible  and  popular  way  for  students  to 
enter  into  and  understand  the  lives  of  American 
women  of  different  times,  regions,  cultures,  classes, 
and  situations.  I use  a number  of  criteria  in  selecting 
the  resources,  once  again  trying  to  balance  student 
interest  with  my  teaching  objectives.  The  materials 
should  illustrate  and  illuminate  the  course  themes  and 
topics  and  give  students  the  opportunity  to  reflect  on 
issues  of  personal  importance.  Another  criteria  is  to 
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choose  films  that  are  works  of  art  or  are  based  on  nov- 
els and  plays.  I try  to  choose  films  that  students  are  not 
familiar  with  or  might  not  choose  to  watch  on  their 
own.  In  previous  course  evaluations,  students  said  that 
they  wanted  to  see  the  whole  film  so  now  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  I explain  that  we  are  watching  these 
segments  not  for  the  story  but  for  culture  learning  and 
encourage  them  to  see  the  entire  films  at  the  A-V  li- 
brary in  their  free  time. 

In  the  following  sections,  I will  describe  some  of  the 
resources  I use  in  teaching  about  immigration,  Japa- 
nese-Americans,  changes  in  the  family  and  women's 
roles,  African  Americans,  and  education.  The  back- 
ground themes  weave  through  these  topics  and  the 
topics  themselves  often  overlap. 

The  Immigrant  Experience 

There  are  many  good  resources  for  the  immigrant  ex- 
perience. I usually  use  a segment  from  West  Side  Story 
in  which  Maria,  newly  arrived  from  Puerto  Rico,  goes 
to  her  first  American  dance.  At  the  dance,  the  dancing 
styles  and  the  clash  of  the  Puerto  Rican  and  the  Euro- 
pean-American  youths  give  students  a vivid  nonverbal 
view  of  ethnic  differences  in  both  senses.  After  the 
dance,  the  Puerto  Rican  men  and  women  themselves 
clash  over  the  the  merits  of  being  in  the  USA,  with  the 
women  taking  a more  positive  view.  We  see  Maria  just 
at  that  point  when  her  life  and  personality  are  being 
affected  by  a new  culture. 

I chose  Japanese-Americans  as  one  of  the  groups  to 
be  studied  in  the  course  because  students  are  familiar 
with  the  values  and  culture  Japanese  immigrants 
brought  to  the  U.S.  and,  from  a position  of  knowledge, 
my  students  can  analyze  these  immigrants'  adjustment 
to  American  society.  The  films  I use  are  the  first  half  of 
Picture  Bride , about  plantation  workers  in  Hawai'i,  and 
the  last  half  of  Come  See  the  Paradise,  about  the  intern- 
ment of  Japanese-Americans  in  World  War  II.  Both 
films  deal  with  important  chapters  of  Japanese-Ameri- 
can history  as  well  as  with  universal  immigrant  issues, 
such  as  the  cultural  divide  between  the  immigrant  and 
American-born  generations.  The  use  of  both  Japanese 
and  English  in  these  films  is  intrinsically  interesting  to 
students  and  helps  them  understand  the  bilingual, 
bicultural  experience  of  immigrant  communities. 

Both  films  feature  strong  women  characters,  who 
face  the  difficult  realities  of  their  lives  with  initiative 
and  courage.  One  student  wrote  about  Picture  Bride, 

"In  this  movie,  the  old  Japanese  style  showed  clearly. 
Long  time  ago,  mainly  woman  didn't  have  right  to 
control  her  life.  But  now,  the  Japanese  society  changed 
a lot.  It  is  wonderful.  We  must  change  the  Japanese 
society  for  Japanese  women!" 

Family  Structures  in  Contemporary  American  Society 

A knowledge  of  the  dramatic  variety  of  family  struc- 
tures that  has  evolved  in  the  last  20  years  is  essential  in 
understanding  contemporary  American  society.  I start 
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the  unit  on  changes  in  the  family  and  women's  roles 
with  a scene  from  I Remember  Mama,  as  a (perhaps  ide- 
alized) portrait  of  the  traditional  American  nuclear 
family  in  which  the  father  works  outside  the  home  and 
the  mother  does  the  housework  and  most  of  the 
childcare.  Every  Saturday  night,  the  Norwegian- 
American  family  gathers  to  discuss  the  weekly  budget 
and  in  this  scene,  the  family  discusses  ways  in  which 
they  can  each  contribute  to  supplement  their  income  so 
that  the  oldest  child  can  go  to  high  school.  One  student 
who  had  watched  the  entire  film  at  the  A-V  library 
wrote,  "Mama's  love  for  her  children  was  very  great. 
She  said  that  a family  should  stay  together  and  I think 
so,  too.  If  I become  a mother  in  the  future,  I want  to  be 
someone  who  is  full  of  love  and  courage.  But  I also 
want  to  be  a working  woman.  My  concern  right  now  is 
whether  job  and  housework  at  the  same  time." 

Next,  I give  the  students  a quiz  on  contemporary 
American  women's  lives,  taken  from  one  of  the  Choices 
series  (Bingham  & Stryker,  1987),  an  excellent  resource, 
especially  the  book  (Bingham,  Edmondson,  & Styker, 
1991)  aimed  at  American  high  school  girls.  Most  stu- 
dents get  every  answer  wrong  and  are  startled  by  the 
new  reality  of  American  women's  roles  in  the  family 
and  at  work.  The  film  segments  I use  for  this  unit  ex- 
plore aspects  of  this  reality,  such  as  divorce,  working 
parents,  single  parents,  and  the  blending  of  families.  In 
the  early  90s,  only  8%  of  American  families  were  in  the 
traditional  mold  with  the  father  solely  responsible  for 
financial  support  and  the  mother  for  childcare  and 
housekeeping  (Lehrer,  1995,  p.184). 

The  first  film  segment  I use  is  from  The  Joy  Luck  Club, 
the  story  of  a Chinese-American  woman  who  gives  up 
her  career  and  ultimately  her  identity  to  support  her 
husband,  the  scion  of  a wealthy  European-American 
family.  The  couple  meet  at  college  and  fall  in  love.  At  a 
party  given  by  his  parents,  his  mother  suggests  that 
because  of  her  ethnicity  and  class,  the  young  "Viet- 
namese" woman  is  not  a suitable  match  for  her  son. 

The  couple  marry  but  the  woman's  self-confidence 
has  been  undermined  and  gradually,  her  own  self  is 
lost  in  her  role  as  helpmate.  The  husband  asks  for  a 
divorce  and  she  is  prepared  to  let  him  decide  the  prop- 
erty settlement.  In  the  climatic  scene,  the  Chinese-born 
mother  urges  her  daughter  to  realize  her  own  worth  as 
a human  being,  not  to  devalue  it  because  of  her  gender. 
The  daughter's  recovered  pride  and  ability  to  express 
herself,  which  had  attracted  her  husband  in  the  first 
place,  lead  to  a reconciliation. 

This  scene  encourages  students  to  think  about  gen- 
der equality  in  marriage,  as  shown  in  one  sudent's 
analysis.  "This  woman  found  the  discrimination  of 
people's  background,  but  she  didn't  find  the  predomi- 
nance of  man  over  woman,  I think.  It's  difficult  for  us 
to  get  rid  of  a fixed  idea."  In  fact,  many  students  write 
that  one  of  the  most  significant  things  that  they  learned 
from  their  textbook  was  the  Scanzoni  and  Scanzoni 
(cited  in  Datesman  et  al.,  1997,  pp.  225-226)  outline  of 


the  four  stages  of  development  of  the  institution  of 
marriage  in  the  U.S.:  Stage  I,  wife  as  servant  to  her  hus- 
band; Stage  II,  husband-head,  wife-helper;  Stage  III, 
husband-senior  partner,  wife-junior  partner  and  Stage 
IV,  wife  and  husband-equal  partners.  Usually,  I have 
groups  write  a response  together  to  text  questions 
about  the  four  stages,  such  as  which  stage  is  most  com- 
mon in  their  country,  which  is  best  for  men,  women, 
and  children,  and  which  they  consider  ideal.  The  an- 
swers offer  fascinating  insights  into  students'  percep- 
tions of  and  attitudes  toward  marital  relationships. 

The  next  movies  I use  concern  the  situation  of  the 
single  mother  trying  to  balance  the  demands  of  working 
to  support  her  family,  raising  children,  and  having  a life 
of  her  own  (usually  represented  in  movies  by  romance). 
In  1990,  a quarter  of  American  families  with  children 
were  headed  by  women  (Lehrer,  1995,  p.  186).  In  Alice 
Doesn't  Live  Here  Anymore,  a newly  widowed  European- 
American  mother  tries  to  revive  her  former  career  as  a 
singer  in  order  to  support  herself  and  her  son.  In  the 
scene  I use,  the  mother  has  to  leave  her  son  alone  in  a 
hotel  room  as  she  goes  from  nightclub  to  nightclub,  au- 
ditioning for  a job,  mainly  to  encounter  rejection  and 
sexual  harassment.  A scene  from  The  Accidental  Tourist 
illustrates  the  issues  of  commitment  and  responsibility 
in  blending  families.  The  man,  separated  from  his  wife 
after  the  tragic  death  of  their  son,  becomes  involved  with 
a single  mother.  He  takes  an  increasing  interest  in  her 
son  but  is  reluctant  to  commit  himself  to  a new  marriage. 
Concerned  that  the  boy  is  not  receiving  a good  educa- 
tion, he  offers  to  pay  to  send  the  boy  to  a private  school 
but  the  mother  rejects  the  offer  unless  he  is  willing  to 
make  a permanent  commitment  to  her  son  and  herself. 

African-American  Women 

The  unit  on  African-Americans  is  perhaps  most  effec- 
tive in  expanding  concepts  of  womanhood  because  the 
lives,  struggles,  and  voices  of  African-American 
women  offer  the  greatest  contrast  to  common  ideas  of 
women's  role  and  image,  both  in  middle-class  Euro- 
pean-American society  and  present-day  Japanese  soci- 
ety. This  unit  starts  with  Sojourner  Truth  barging  on  to 
the  stage  at  a women's  rights  convention  in  1851,  at  a 
time  when  few  women  dared  to  speak  publicly,  even 
at  meetings  for  their  rights.  In  her  powerful  voice,  So- 
journer Truth  asks  the  participants  to  expand  their 
concepts  of  womanhood  through  her  famous  speech. 
Ain't  la  Woman ? (Kerber  & de  Hart,  1995,  pp.  215-217). 
In  the  Smithsonian  recording  (Donovan,  1973),  the 
speech  is  read  by  an  African-American  woman  whose 
majestic  voice  recalls  that  of  Sojourner  Truth  and  is 
remarked  upon  by  students.  In  the  speech.  Sojourner 
Truth  recounts  her  experiences  as  a slave  and  the  com- 
plete contrast  of  those  experiences  with  accepted  ideas 
of  womanhood  at  that  time. 

The  movie  Sounder  vividly  portrays  the  life  of  an 
African-American  sharecropping  family  in  the  South  in 
the  1930s.  The  father  is  sent  to  a prison  workcamp  for 
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stealing  some  food  and  the  mother  and  children  have 
to  bring  in  the  crop  themselves.  The  oldest  son  of  the 
family  sets  out  on  a journey  to  find  his  father  and  after 
unsuccessfully  visiting  several  prisons,  stops  at  a one- 
room  Black  school  run  by  a woman  teacher.  The 
teacher  is  similar  to  the  Black  women  elementary 
school  teachers  described  by  Black  feminist  theorist. 
Bell  Hooks;  these  teachers  provided  the  best  education 
she  received  at  any  level  and  remain  her  models  of 
good  teaching.  By  "nurturing"  their  students'  intel- 
lects, Bell  Hooks'  teachers  and  the  teacher  in  Sounder 
"were  enacting  a revolutionary  pedagogy  of  resistance 
that  was  profoundly  anticolonial"  (Hooks,  1994,  p.  2). 

Maya  Angelou's  teacher  in  / Know  Why  the  Caged 
Bird  Sings  has  a similar  sense  of  mission  to  develop  the 
talents  she  finds  in  her  students.  This  TV  movie  based 
on  the  first  volume  of  Angelou's  autobiography  tells  of 
her  childhood  in  Stamps,  Arkansas  where  Maya  and 
her  brother  were  raised  by  their  grandmother,  a 
woman  of  formidable  strength  and  business  sense.  In 
one  scene,  the  grandmother  is  teased  by  some  "po 
white  trash"  girls.  To  Maya's  disappointment  and  dis- 
gust, the  grandmother  does  not  get  angry  with  the  girls 
but  responds  by  singing  a spiritual,  thus  creating  her 
own  territory  through  song,  a tactic  often  used  to  great 
effect  in  the  Civil  Rights  movement.  However,  Maya 
herself  has  not  resisted  the  influence  of  the  dominant 
society.  When  she  reports  to  her  brother  that  her 
teacher  has  said  that  she  has  a precious  talent  for  po- 
etry, she  also  says  that  she  is  a bewitched  white  girl 
with  golden  curls  who  will  soon  wake  up  from  this 
nightmare  of  a black  face  and  kinky  hair.  Students  are 
touched  by  this  example  of  Maya's  hatred  of  her  own 
appearance  because  of  the  standard  of  beauty  es- 
poused by  the  larger  society. 

The  follow-up  to  this  scene  is  a segment  of  a Bill 
Moyers'  interview  with  the  real  Maya  Angelou  (Grubin, 
1981),  as  he  accompanies  her  on  her  first  trip  back  to 
Stamps  after  decades  away  from  the  place  where,  as  she 
says,  she  was  much  loved  and  much  hated.  Maya  goes 
to  the  Black  church,  to  which  she  had  gone  nearly  every 
day  with  her  grandmother,  and  sings  a spiritual  for  the 
small  congregation,  telling  them  that  her  worldwide 
travels  have  taught  her  the  power  of  African-American 
music  and  culture.  She  also  goes  back  to  her  now  inte- 
grated school  and  tells  the  children  that  they  can  be  and 
do  anything  they  choose  by  developing  their  minds. 
These  words  have  comforted  and  inspired  students  who 
have  found  it  difficult  to  find  a job. 

The  Long  Walk  Home  is  one  of  the  few  films  I have 
used  in  its  entirety.  This  film  shows  the  involvement  of 
two  ordinary  women  in  the  Montgomery  bus  boycott 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  Rights  movement.  A 
White  middle-class  woman  and  her  Black  maid  slowly 
develop  a bond  across  barriers  of  race,  culture,  and 
class.  This  film  is  a fine  example  of  the  power  of  story 
to  involve  students  in  a different  time  and  place  and  to 
impart  information  in  an  engrossing  way. 


Reflections 

Reading  students'  evaluations  and  their  comments  on 
the  A-V  materials  that  impressed  them  in  the  semester 
tests  is  time  consuming  but  gives  me  valuable  feedback. 
On  the  final  evaluation,  I ask  students  what  new  ideas 
they  have  gotten  about  women's  role  and  image.  The 
most  frequent  answers  center  on  changes  in  women's 
roles,  the  growing  strength  and  independence  of  women, 
women's  right  to  have  both  a family  and  a career,  and  the 
need  for  equality  in  the  home  and  workplace. 

In  reflecting  on  student  comments,  a number  of 
things  strike  me.  One  is  their  empathetic  identification 
with  the  characters  in  the  movies.  Human  stories  seem 
to  be  the  most  effective  way  to  stimulate  my  students' 
interest  in  social  issues  and  their  sense  of  social  justice. 
The  majority  react  strongly  against  racial  or  sexual 
discrimination,  expressing  their  sadness  and  indigna- 
tion. A few  go  on  as  this  student  did  to  analyze  the 
social  construction  of  attitudes:  "Black  people  were 
really  discriminated  for  just  their  skin  is  black.  Now  I 
understand  that  discrimination  is  bad.  But  I think  if  I 
was  born  in  such  age  as  white  people,  could  I under- 
stand that  discrimination  is  bad?  I afraid  that  I do  the 
same  thing  without  I notice." 

Another  thing  which  impresses  me  is  students'  will- 
ingness to  learn  from  another  culture,  to  think  seriously 
about  what  aspects  they  would  like  to  adopt  or  avoid. 
Many  say  that  they  want  to  be  able  to  express  their  opin- 
ions as  American  women  do  or  become  as  strong  as  the 
women  we  studied.  On  the  other  hand,  many  hope  that 
the  rate  of  divorce  in  Japan  will  not  increase  as  it  has  in 
the  U.S.  because  of  the  pain  that  it  causes  children. 

Through  the  decisions  I have  made  in  regard  to  the 
curriculum,  methodology,  and  materials  for  this 
course,  I have  tried  to  implement  my  understanding  of 
feminist  pedagogy.  Putting  students  in  conversation 
with  the  voices  of  American  women  gives  them  the 
opportunity  to  reflect  on  their  own  culture,  experi- 
ences, beliefs,  and  choices.  The  lives  and  achievements 
of  American  women,  both  unsung  heroines  and  what 
Alice  Walker  calls  human  "jewels"  (interview  in 
Lanker,  1989,  p.  24),  offer  students  role  models  and 
inspiration.  Studying  the  lives  and  voices  of  women 
from  a different  society  enables  students  to  explore 
and  expand  their  concepts  of  womanhood. 

I would  like  to  thank  Donna  Fujimoto,  Michael 
Furmanovsky,  the  editors , and  the  EAB  readers  for  their 
helpful  comments  on  this  article. 
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English  is  really  a miracle  tool ! We  communicated  with  Ko- 
reans, Chinese,  Filipinos,  and  Spanish  in  English . 

— a student  at  Kobe  Kaisei  Women's  Junior  College 

As  the  themes  of  the  JALT  international  conferences 
for  the  past  two  years  (“Crossing  Borders"  of  1996, 
and  “Trends  and  Transitions"  of  1997)  have  shown, 
there  has  been  a notable  shift  in  EFL  from  focusing  on 
language  structure  and  topics  specific  to  the  culture 
and  customs  of  English  speaking  countries,  to  ap- 
proaches based  on  interactive  skills  and  content  deal- 
ing with  social,  cross-cultural,  and  global  issues  (Dyer 
& Bushell,  1996).  In  this  article,  I 
will  explain  how  I use  stories  and 
accounts  of  authentic  personal  ex- 
periences by  women  from  different 
cultures  in  the  communication  and 
research  seminar  course  for  sec- 
ond-year students  at  my  women's 
junior  college. 

Communication  is  essentially  a 
personal  interaction  between  two 
people:  One  has  something  impor- 
tant to  tell,  and  the  other  is  inter- 
ested in  hearing  about  it.  The  main 
task  of  instructors  for  good  com- 
munication classes  is  to  help  stu- 
dents acquire  skills  both  to  tell  their 
stories,  and  to  become  involved  in 
others'  stories  by  asking  relevant  questions.  Several 
articles  have  addressed  this  task  in  the  "My  Share" 
column  of  The  Language  Teacher  by  describing  ways  to 
encourage  students  to  talk  about  their  hobbies  or  daily 
activities,  use  games,  or  ways  to  adapt  popular  TV 
programs  for  classroom  instruction  (Hayes,  1996; 
Robbie,  1996;  Stewart,  1997).  The  Language  Teacher  has 
also  published  feature  articles  on  the  topic  of  empow- 
ering students  with  skills  to  ask  meaningful  and  rel- 
evant questions  to  draw  out  what  they  want  to  hear. 

For  example,  students  interviewed  native  speakers  of 
English  in  their  communities  or  their  Japanese  sempai 
(seniors)  in  society  at  large  in  preparation  for  employ- 
ment after  graduation  (Shang-Ikeda,  1996;  Foley,  1996). 

Such  skills  are  indeed  essential  for  students  to  func- 
tion well  in  their  careers  today  when  information  flows 
in  English  between  countries  on  the  Internet  or 
through  other  communication  networks.  To  facilitate 
this,  I wanted  to  enable  my  students  to  encounter  more 
of  the  world  by  asking  questions  of  people  from  other 
cultures,  focusing  on  women's  issues  as  the  major  sub- 
ject for  communication.  I believe  women's  issues  are 
effective  for  generating  lively  interactions  among 
people  of  various  nationalities,  including  young  Japa- 
nese college  women,  because  they  touch  the  lives  of 
half  the  world's  population,  transcending  cultural, 
social,  or  linguistic  differences. 

Instead  of  using  newspaper  or  journal  articles  and 
simply  exposing  my  students  to  general  problems. 
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such  as  hunger  or  poverty,  which  many  women  the 
world  over  face,  I used  stories  about  individual 
women.  This  is,  in  a sense,  an  approach  similar  to 
Anderson's  (1996)  approach  to  global  issues:  "to  en- 
courage students  to  see  themselves  as  players  in  the 
world  ...  I began  to  attempt  to  nurture  the  idea  that 
my  students'  future  — not  just  that  of  the  poor  people  in 
other  countries — depend  on  them  making  the  right 
decision."  I took  it  a step  further  and  gave  names  to 
these  poor  people.  They  should  not  simply  remain 
anonymous  suffering  people,  rather  each  has  her  own 
name,  like  Tambu,  Catalina,  Sharmila,  and  Mika.  Only 
when  we  see  an  individual  with  her  own  name  can  real 
communication — personal  interaction — take  place,  and 
we  can  become  truly  involved  with  her  fate  and  ours. 

Using  Existing  Women  s Stories 

I normally  have  about  10  students  in  my  seminar 
course,  which  meets  for  one  100-minute  session  every 
week.  Most  of  the  stories  I use  in  class  are  from  a book- 
let titled  Action  Guide  for  Girls'  Education  (1995)  which 
was  compiled  four  years  ago  by  a volunteer  group  of 
eight  women  (including  me)  of  various  nationalities  to 
be  presented  as  workshop  material  at  the  UN  World 
Conference  on  Women  in  Beijing.  I also  rely  on  the 
Web  Site  of  one  of  the  group  members,  who  posts  sto- 
ries of  women  in  world  history  on  her  home  page 
(Reese,  1997).  In  addition,  my  students  enjoy  reading 
Kuraoka's  Five  American  Women  (1986),  narrative  auto- 
biographical accounts  by  her  former  high  school 
friends  on  their  families'  ethnic  heritage  and  their  lives 
up  to  the  age  of  32.  A week  before  we  take  it  up  in 
class,  I give  students  a story  in  English  to  read  as 
homework,  and  supplementary  handouts  in  English  or 
in  Japanese,  which  explain  some  underlying  situations 
of  the  society  the  story  comes  from.  Some  UN  publica- 
tions (1991, 1991a),  Morgan's  anthology  (1984) , 
Agonito's  source  book  on  women  (1977)  and  Sorifu's 
Josei-no-Genjo  to  Shisaku  (1996)  are  good  resources. 

In  the  first  ten  minutes  of  the  class,  I clarify  points 
in  the  story  that  the  students  find  difficult,  and  help 
them  comprehend  the  main  message.  Then,  after  di- 
viding the  class  into  small  groups  of  three  or  four,  I 
have  one  student  in  each  group  role  play  the  main 
figure  of  the  story,  and  retell  it  as  if  it  were  her  own 
story.  Those  narrative  stories  are  easy  for  non-English 
major  students  like  mine  to  understand  and  act  out. 
As  the  contents  are  also  relevant  to  their  interests  and 
concerns  at  this  stage  in  life,  students  often  identify 
with  the  main  figure  of  a story — a woman  or  a girl — 
thus  making  it  a personally  relevant  and  interesting 
activity  for  them.  Once  the  story  has  been  told,  I dis- 
tribute a prepared  card  listing  possible  questions 
among  the  audience.  Each  person  chooses  and  asks 
one  question  of  the  storyteller.  I encourage  them  to 
make  up  their  own  questions  as  well. 

For  example,  the  story  "Maize  Seeds  for  Education" 
(Dangarembga,  1988;  see  Appendix)  is  one  that  I have 
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used  successfully.  In  this  story,  Tambu,  a young  Afri- 
can girl,  must  stop  her  schooling  because  there  is  not 
enough  money  to  educate  both  her  and  her  brother. 
However,  Tambu  finds  a way  to  grow  and  sell  maize 
for  herself.  With  the  support  of  her  mother  and  her 
teacher,  she  succeeds  in  raising  the  money  necessary  to 
pay  for  her  own  education.  In  spite  of  her  father's  ob- 
jections, she  even  goes  on  to  college. 

By  generating  and  asking  the  following  questions, 
students  are  able  to  feel  connected  to  Tambu  and  sym- 
pathize with  her  situation: 

• How  did  you  feel  when  your  father  said  that  you 
couldn't  go  to  school  any  more?  Were  you  sad  or 
angry? 

° Did  your  mother  help  you?  If  she  did,  what  did  she 
do?  If  not,  what  could  she  have  done  to  help  you? 

• Which  is  more  important  for  girls:  to  get  an  education 
or  to  learn  how  to  grow  and  cook  vegetables?  Why? 

• Why  do  you  think  your  teacher  helped  you  by  taking 
you  to  the  market? 

© What  did  you  do /become  after  you  finished  college? 
Why? 

« Could  you  have  acted  in  a different  way? 

© What  might  your  life  be  like  if  you  had  not  gone  be- 
yond the  primary  grades? 

Through  these  activities,  the  students  learn  to  ask  ap- 
propriate and  sensible  questions  in  English.  To  an- 
swer these  questions,  they  must  look  into  their  own 
lives  and  experiences,  not  rely  on  the  lines  of  a text- 
book. Following  such  an  exercise,  we  often  get  into  a 
lively  discussion.  For  example,  one  student  pointed 
out  that  she  had  experienced  a problem  similar  to 
Tambu's,  when  her  parents  sent  her  brother  to  Tokyo 
to  study  but  told  her  that  she  must  stay  in  Kobe  and 
go  to  college.  With  the  graphs  from  a UN  publication 
(1991)  I provide  as  supplementary  material  for  this 
story,  I drew  students'  attention  to  the  decrease  in 
school  enrollment  of  female  students  in  Africa  or 
South  America  in  the  '80s,  in  contrast  to  the  remark- 
able increase  in  the  '70s.  The  students  became  curious 
about  why  such  a change  had  taken  place.  In  the  fol- 
lowing week,  I gave  them  a section  from  another  UN 
publication  (1991a),  which  explained  the  economic 
crisis  of  the  '80s  and  the  subsequent  remedial  social 
structuring  directed  by  international  financial  institu- 
tions in  those  regions.  Through  this  cycle  of  reading  a 
story,  asking  prepared  questions,  generating  their 
own  questions,  and  doing  research  to  answer  them, 
students  come  to  realize  the  similarities  as  well  as  the 
diversities  of  women's  problems  and  issues  around 
the  world.  Their  eyes  are  opened  not  only  to  the  fates 
of  both  women  and  men  from  other  cultures,  but  also 
to  a deeper  awareness  of  the  students  themselves:  to 
who  they  are,  and  to  what  they  can  do  with  their  lives 
in  the  future.  Some  of  the  stories  we  take  up  in  class 
deal  with  the  following  issues: 
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• Subtle  discriminatory  practices  are  exercised  against 
girls  in  math  and  science  classes  at  school  in  devel- 
oped nations. 

• Some  groups  of  high  school  students  in  the  U.S.  and 
Europe  fought  against  sexual  harassment  in  their 
school  environments. 

• A group  of  Indian  women  organized  a self-help  cam- 
paign to  get  their  small  enterprise  funded  by  the 
government. 

• Cambodian  women  must  bear  hard  farming  labor 
today,  following  the  massacre  of  many  men  under 
Pol  Pot  in  the  '70s. 

• Higher  education  may  lead  women  to  isolation  from 
their  own  people  physically  and  mentally,  and  cause 
conflicts  in  terms  of  their  expectations  of  life. 

In  the  last  ten  minutes,  I usually  have  the  students  ex- 
press their  opinions  in  Japanese.  This  is  to  encourage 
lower  proficiency  students  to  participate  as  well. 
Whenever  we  get  strong,  convincing  opinions,  I help 
them  translate  these.  This  last  portion  of  the  class  is 
very  important  because  we  are  able  to  alleviate  stu- 
dents' frustration  caused  by  a simple  lack  of  English 
ability.  Furthermore,  students  are  eager  and  attentive 
to  learn  how  to  express  their  personal  opinions  and 
ideas  in  English. 

The  Communication  Project:  Collecting  Women  s 
Stories 

After  I've  conducted  several  of  these  sessions,  I show  a 
video  on  the  UN  World  Conference  on  Women  in 
Beijing  (NHK,  1995),  and  remind  students  that  the 
women  they  have  read  about  in  the  stories  are  real 
people  with  diverse  backgrounds  like  those  who  con- 
verged on  Beijing.  I also  add  that  students  may  be  able 
to  communicate  with  these  women  in  English,  because 
many  delegates  to  the  convention  speak  English,  re- 
gardless of  their  nationalities. 

At  this  point,  I encourage  students  to  summon  all 
their  English  knowledge  to  create  a questionnaire  in 
English  about  lifestyles  expected  by  young  women  of 
their  age  from  other  cultures.  The  questionnaire  usu- 
ally consists  of  ten  questions  like  these: 

1.  What  kind  of  career  do  you  plan  to  pursue  in  the 
future? 

2.  What  level  of  education  do  you  need  for  such  a 
career? 

3.  Do  you  think  you'll  get  married? 

4.  Do  you  want  to  have  children? 

5.  Will  you  consider  adopting  children? 

6.  Will  you  stop  work  when  you  get  married  and  start 
a family? 

7.  If  you  stop  work  when  you  have  a family,  when 
will  you  go  back  to  work?  Or,  won't  you  go  back  to 
work  any  more? 

8.  Do  you  plan  to  go  back  to  school  for  a higher  de- 
gree or  retraining  in  mid-career? 
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9.  Compared  with  men,  do  you  think  that  women  are 
disadvantaged  in  their  career  paths  in  your  society? 
If  so,  what  must  change? 

10.  Please  choose  three  of  the  things  below  that  you 
regard  most  important  in  your  life: 

Family  Friends  Money  Work/Career  Education 
Religion  Myself  Peace  Human  rights  Freedom 
Security  Marriage  Dream  Ability  Fame 
Courage  Luck  Safety  Others  ( ) 

We  finish  this  part  of  the  project  before  the  summer 
vacation.  During  the  vacation,  each  student  chooses 
one  country  and  must  have  at  least  five  women  of 
about  their  age  fill  out  the  questionnaire.  Each  student 
must  decide  which  country  to  choose  and  how  to  find 
respondents.  Last  year,  for  example,  two  students  re- 
lied on  their  fathers'  business  acquaintances  in  Korea 
and  the  Philippines;  some  contacted  penpals  in  En- 
gland, host  families  in  Canada,  or  a former  high  school 
friend  living  in  Singapore;  one  went  to  a Spanish  nun 
and  her  former  high  school  teacher  who  got  in  touch 
with  her  nieces  and  their  friends  in  Madrid;  one  faxed 
her  Cantonese  teacher  on  vacation  in  Hong  Kong  to 
look  for  respondents.  By  this  point  in  the  process,  the 
students  had  become  quite  excited  about  their  indi- 
vidual projects,  which  generated  a sense  of  competi- 
tion as  to  the  number  and  variety  of  responses  they 
would  get.  Eager  to  get  to  know  their  respondents 
more  personally,  students  asked  for  some  pictures  of 
the  respondents,  festivals,  scenery,  or  anything  typical 
of  their  countries. 

When  we  came  back  in  the  fall,  we  found  that  not 
only  did  all  the  students  have  the  questionnaires  filled 
out  by  more  than  five  people  (one  student  received  20 
replies),  but  they  had  also  gathered  additional  informa- 
tion on  some  aspects  of  situations  surrounding  women 
in  their  chosen  country.  Those  who  went  to  Canada 
during  the  vacation  searched  local  libraries  for  statis- 
tics on  Canadian  women  in  higher  education.  A Span- 
ish college  student  majoring  in  history  wrote  to  explain 
how  General  Franco's  regime  had  hindered  progress  in 
women's  rights  in  her  country.  Several  respondents 
from  Hong  Kong  and  Singapore  said  that  their  prob- 
lem was  less  one  of  sex  discrimination  but  rather  of 
class  discrimination.  According  to  a Filipino  graduate 
student,  many  young  women  in  the  Philippines  are 
eager  to  receive  a higher  level  of  education,  because 
women  usually  require  a higher  academic  degree  than 
men  when  applying  for  the  same  job. 

My  students  had  no  difficulty  reading  these  letters 
written  by  normative  speakers  of  English  despite 
grammatical  mistakes.  Rather,  those  grammar  errors 
encouraged  my  students  to  use  their  own  imperfect 
but  comprehensible  English.  The  responses  to  the 
questionnaire  may  not  be  representative  of  the  com- 
plete range  of  young  women's  lifestyles  in  those  coun- 
tries because  the  number  of  the  respondents  was  very 
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small,  and  the  scope  of  sample  choice  limited.  How- 
ever, students  radiated  with  affection  for  their  respon- 
dents when  each  told  an  individual's  story  based  on 
the  results  of  the  questionnaire,  proudly  showing  the 
pictures  of  their  newly  acquired  friends,  their  country's 
festivities,  and  scenery. 

Conclusion 

Reading  stories  of  other  women,  and  creating  and 
administering  the  questionnaire  spurred  my  students 
into  action.  These  activities  drove  them  out  into  the 
real  world  and  connected  them  with  individuals  from 
other  cultures.  They  communicated  with  their  coun- 
terparts and  received  answers  to  the  questions  they 
were  interested  in,  something  that  cannot  be  found  in 
any  book.  This  was  not  a game  played  in  an  English 
classroom.  They  successfully  conducted  a research 
project  in  a mature  and  academic  fashion,  appropriate 
for  college  students.  This  experience  of  communica- 
tion for  a specific  and  personal  purpose  certainly 
raised  the  students'  sense  of  accomplishment  and  mo- 
rale, brought  home  to  them  the  universal  nature  of 
English,  and  enhanced  their  desire  to  acquire  more 
communication  skills  in  English. 

Lastly,  as  one  student  noted  in  the  comments  about 
my  seminar  course,  stories  about  women  from  differ- 
ent cultures  can  be  the  windows  through  which  we  see 
problems  around  the  world.  Through  the  question- 
naire, we  also  found  out  that  women  in  all  cultures 
deeply  care  for  their  families,  friends,  and  neighbors. 
Language  teachers  can  instill  compassion  for  others 
through  personal  narratives  from  other  cultures.  They 
can  indeed  provide  a compelling  motivation  to  stu- 
dents, both  female  and  male,  to  strengthen  mutual  un- 
derstanding and  personal  contact  as  individual  citizens 
in  our  global  society. 
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Appendix 

Adapted  from  the  original  text  by  Dangarembga  (1988). 

Maize  Seeds  for  Education 

When  Tambu  was  seven  years  old,  she  began  primary 
school,  one  year  after  her  brother  Nhamo.  The  next 
year,  their  family  had  little  money.  Their  mother  boiled 
eggs  and  grew  vegetables  to  sell  at  the  bus  station.  In 
this  way,  she  was  able  to  raise  enough  money  for 
Nhamo's  fees,  but  not  for  Tambu's.  Tambu  was  un- 
happy because  she  loved  school.  Her  father  insisted 
that  she  would  learn  more  important  things,  like  grow- 
ing and  cooking  vegetables,  by  staying  home  with  her 
mother.  Her  mother  told  her  that  being  a woman  re- 
quired many  sacrifices  and  that  the  earlier  she  learned 
to  do  so,  the  better. 

Tambu  thought  over  her  parents'  words  for  several 
days,  then  announced  to  them  that  she  was  determined 
to  go  to  school.  She  asked  her  father  for  maize  seeds  so 
that  she  could  grow  maize  and  sell  it  at  the  market  for 
her  school  fees.  Her  father  objected  that  there  was  no 
money.  Her  mother  pointed  out  that  seeds  were  not 
money,  and  that  they  had  some  seeds  to  spare.  So 
Tambu  began  to  rise  before  dawn  to  haul  water  for  the 
family  before  she  went  off  to  plant,  weed,  and  water 
her  maize.  When  she  finished  the  work  in  her  own 
plot,  she  helped  her  mother  in  the  family  garden. 

As  the  maize  grew,  Nhamo  began  to  steal  it  from 
Tambu's  field  to  share  with  his  classmates.  When 
Tambu  learned  of  this,  she  got  very  angry  and  began 
to  fight  with  him.  One  of  the  teachers  intervened  in 
the  fight.  When  he  learned  of  the  cause,  he  offered  to 
take  Tambu  to  the  nearest  large  town  to  get  a good 
price  for  her  maize.  This  plan  made  Tambu's  father 
very  angry.  He  did  not  want  to  let  her  go.  Her  mother 
said  that  she  should  go  so  that  she  could  learn  first- 
hand about  failure  and  disappointment.  Otherwise, 
she  said,  Tambu  would  only  be  angry  at  her  father  for 
prohibiting  her  from  going. 

The  teacher  and  Tambu  thus  went  to  town  and  sold 
the  maize,  making  enough  money  to  pay  Tambu's 
fees  for  three  years.  Again,  her  father  was  angry  be- 
cause she  spent  the  money  on  school,  rather  than  giv- 
ing it  directly  to  him,  but  Tambu  prevailed.  She 
entered  second  grade  and,  many  years  later,  she  be- 
came a college  graduate. 
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Oxford  University  Press 


This  table  shows  the  number  of 
headwords  at  each  stage  of  Oxford 
Bookworms  Series.  A smaller  number 
of  headwords  means  that  the  book  is 
easier  to  read. 


J 

400  headwords 


STAGE  2 


700  headwords 
1,000  headwords 


1,400  headwords 


1,800  headwords 
2,500  headwords 


All  Oxford  Bookworms  use  the 
same  syllabus  and  grading 
system,  making  it  easier  to 
choose  the  right  level  of  book 
for  your  student.  Students  can 
then  relax  and  enjoy  extensive 
reading,  without  the  distraction 
of  language  that  is  too  difficult. 


Oxford  Bookworms  Cassettes 

Selected  titles  from  the  Black,  Green,  and  Factfiles  series  are 
available  on  cassette:  students  can  listen  to  the  complete  text 
in  class,  in  the  language  laboratory,  at  home  or  even  in  the 
car.  See  the  Bookworms  Catalogue  for  more  details 


OXFORD 

BOOKWORMS 


BLACK 

SERIES 


'Real'  reading  for  all 
interests  and  abilities 


® Our  Black  Series  offers  a wide 

choice  of  original  stories  at  Stages  1- 
3;  adaptations  of  modern  fiction  and 
classics  at  Stages  2-6. 

O Content  and  stylish  appearance 
appeal  to  both  adults  and  young 
adults. 

O six  graded  stages  lead  students  to 
the  point  where  they  can  tackle 
unadapted  texts  on  their  own. 

O Glossary  and  exercises  to 
consolidate  comprehension. 

O Complete  text  of  selected  titles 
available  on  cassette. 

° Over  100  titles  to  choose  from, 
including  classics,  thrillers,  humor, 
horror,  true  stories,  crime... 


OXFORD 

BOOKWORMS 


GREEN 

SERIES 


OXFORD 

BOOKWORMS 


The  best  of  fiction  for 
younger  readers 


O Our  Green  Series  offers  accessible 
adaptations  of  some  of  the  best 
children's  fiction  - both  modern  and 
classic  stories. 

O Carefully  controlled  syllabus,  now 
spanning  Stages  1 - 4. 

/ 

O Glossary  and  exercises  at  the  end  of 
each  book  check  understanding  and 
help  students  get  more  from  their 
reading. 

O Complete  text  of  selected  titles 
available  on  cassette. 

O NEW  LEVEL  1 TITLES  AVAILABLE 
FROM  LATE  1998! 


Find  out  with  a 
Factfllel 


O Non-fiction  readers  for  all  ages  and 
interest  groups. 

O Available  at  levels  1 -3. 

O High  quality,  full  color  photographs 
bring  the  text  alive. 

O Extension  and  project  work  ideas  at 
the  back  of  each  book  make 
Factfiles  ideal  launching  pads  for 
other  classroom  activities. 

O ideal  for  cross-cultural  and  cultural 
studies. 

O Over  15  great  titles  to  choose  from. 


Oxford  Bookworms  provide  a Wide  range5  of  resources  to  help  you  and 


your  students  make  the  most  of  using  all  the  Bookworms  series. 


• FREE  FOR  TEACHERS  • 

Bookworms  Tests 

Photocopiable  tests  for  all  titles  in 
the  Black , Green,  and  Factfiles  series. 
© Summaries  for  all  titles. 

© Photocopiable  test  for  each  title. 

© Answer  key  for  teachers. 


© FREE  F@R  TEACHERS)  © 

Reading  Record  Chart 


A wallchart  designed  to  enable 
groups  of  students  to  keep  track  of 
their  reading,  and  to  record  their 
opinion  of  the  book. 


FREE  FOR  TEACHERS  © 

Oxford  Bookworms 
Teacher's  Guide  and 
Supplement 

The  Teacher's  Guide  and  Supplement 
helps  you  to  use  Bookworms 
effectively,  and  to  develop  your 
students'  interest  in  reading. 

© Answers  to  the  exercises  in  the 
Black ; Green  and  Factfiles  series.  ‘ 

© Advice  on  setting  up  and  running 
a class  library. 

© Advice  on  using  cassettes  with 
graded  readers. 

© Photocopiable  activity  worksheets 
for  selected  Bookworms  titles. 


WIN  A FREE  TRIP  TO  BRITISH  HILLS! 

WITH  THE  1998  OXFORD  PROJECT  BOOKWORM  PRIZE  COMPETITION 

Choose  Oxford  Bookworms  Readers  for  your  class,  enter  your  students  in  the 
new  Oxford  Project  Bookworm  Readers  Competition,  and  you  and  a friend  could 
be  celebrating  in  royal  style  at  the  beautiful  British  Hills  resort  - the  warmth  of 
English  hospitality  in  the  heart  of  Fukushima  Prefecture! 


The  top  prize  this  year  for  both  winning  students  and  their  teachers  is  a 
relaxing  three-day  taste  of  England  at  British  Hills.  Runner-up  prizes 
include  MiniDisc  players  and  movie  tickets.  Contact  us  by  phone  or  fax 
for  an  entry  kit  and  rules  sheet. 

Get  your  students  reading  with  the  Project  Bookworms  Competition. 


Oxford  University  Press 

2-4-8  Kanamecho,  Toshima-ku,  Tokyo  t 171-8585 
Tel:  03  5995  3801  Fax:  03  5995  3919 


Osaka  Offfce'Tel:  06  368  9213 
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Old  Japanese  fairy  tales  from  my  childhood  still  re- 
main fond  memories  for  me.  I grew  up  with  such  sto- 
ries. In  Japan,  today,  these  stories  are  still  people's 
favorite.  Also,  these  stories  have  been  treated  in  Japa- 
nese language  as  a foreign  language  learning  materials 
and  often  used  in  Japanese  language  classrooms.A@In 
language  classrooms,  old  Japanese  narratives  seem  to 
deal  with  knowing  'cultural  productions  '.  However,  it 
means  that  'contradictory  discourses  within  the  dual- 
ism ' would  be  transmitted  to  language  learners  as 
well  as  knowing  language  and  culture. 

In  this  article,  firstly,  poststructuralism  will  be  de- 
fined from  a theoretical  framework.  Secondly, 
storylines  of " Yuuduru"  will  be  analysed  from 
poststructural  perspectives.  Lastly,  Japanese  women's 
position  will  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  female 
subjectivity  in  Japanese  narratives. 
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Recognizing  the  lasting  influence  of  important 

Japanese  educators  from  the  past  can  help  con- 
temporary English  language  teachers 
contextualize,  and  inspire  their  own  professional  lives. 
One  particularly  influential  educator  was  Tsuda  Ume 
(1864-1929),  a samurai  daughter  and  founder  of  Tsuda 
College  ( Tsuda  Jukii  Daigaku),  who  led  an  extraordinary 
life  during  the  Meiji  Era  (1868-1912).  At  the  age  of  six, 
Tsuda  was  part  of  a government  mission  which  sent 
five  girls  to  the  United  States  to  study  the  role  and  edu- 
cation of  American  women.  Later,  as  a student  at  Bryn 
Mawr  College  in  Pennsylvania,  she  created  an  interna- 
tional women's  network  to  fund  overseas  studies  for 

Japanese  women.  Tsuda  drew  upon 
her  experiences  overseas  and  exten- 
sive study  when  she  opened  her 
school  of  higher  learning  for 
women.  Today,  Tsuda  College,  one 
of  the  leading  women's  universities 
in  Japan,  maintains  a highly  re- 
spected curriculum  for  English 
studies.  By  examining  Tsuda's  life, 
we  can  enhance  our  understanding 
of  women's  higher  education  and 
English  language  teaching  in  Japan. 

To  better  understand  Tsuda's 
achievement  and  influence,  it  is 
important  to  view  her  life  history  in 
the  socio-political  context  of  the 
Meiji  Era.  By  opening  her  school, 
Joshi  Eigaku  Juku  (Women's  Insti- 
tute of  Language  Studies,  which 
later  became  Tsuda  College),  she 
directly  challenged  the  prevailing  neo-Confucianist 
views  on  women's  education  which  were  prescribed  in 
documents  during  the  Tokugawa  Era  (1600-1868).  For 
instance,  one  prominent  neo-Confucian  scholar, 

Kaibara  Ekken,  advocated  in  1672  that  women  needed 
no  other  education  than  the  training  necessary  for  their 
roles  as  wives  and  mothers  (Passin,  1965a).  Tsuda  felt 
this  "old  time"  training  was  effective  in  producing 
gentle  and  obedient  women,  but  she  argued  that  the 
women  of  her  day  needed  a broader  education  which 
would  prepare  them  for  employment  and  self-support 
(Furuki,  Ueda,  & Althaus,  1984,  p.  31). 

Tsuda  realized  that  Japanese  women  needed  higher 
education  to  receive  more  respect  and  fairer  treatment 
(Takahashi,  1989).  Yamakawa  Kikue,  a student  at 
Joshi  Eigaku  Juku  from  1908  to  1912,  described  Tsuda 
in  her  memoirs: 

Unlike  other  educators  of  this  period,  [Tsuda]  ig- 
nored the  Ministry  of  Education's  policy  that  girls 
should  become  "good  wives  and  wise  mothers." 

She  was  a pioneer  in  educating  women  to  become 
professionals.  She  rejected  the  slave  morality  and 
spineless  submissiveness  that  characterized 
schools  like  Tokyo  Women's  College.  She  herself 
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was  independent-minded  and  forceful  and  was  a 
natural-born  teacher.  (Hane,  1988,  p.  165) 

Yamakawa  enjoyed  the  innovative  language  curricu- 
lum at  Joshi  Eigaku  Juku  which  challenged  female  stu- 
dents not  only  to  think  critically  about  current  events 
and  Western  ideas,  but  also  to  participate  in  classroom 
discussions.  Tsuda  believed  that  higher  education  was 
essential  for  Japanese  women  to  gain  independence 
and  "prove  themselves  worthy  of  equal  standing"  with 
men  (Furuki,  1991,  p.  100). 

Tsuda's  educational  policies  appear  fairly  modem 
and  remarkably  similar  to  some  contemporary  feminist 
language  educators  in  Japan  who  include  Fujimura- 
Fanselow  (1996),  Hardy  (1996),  McComick  (1996),  and 
Tsuruta  (1996).  Like  Tsuda,  feminist  educators  encour- 
age female  students  to  become  active  participants  in 
the  learning  process  and  believe  that  studying  ideas 
and  issues  in  their  English  classes  help  students 
broaden  their  perspectives  (McMahill,  1997;  McMahill 
& Reekie,  1996).  Tsuda's  remarkable  life  can  provide 
contemporary  language  educators  in  Japan  with  an 
influential  figure  for  women's  studies.  Her  experiences 
overseas  and  Christian  faith  led  her  to  display  unusual 
acts  of  independence  during  the  Meiji  Era  and  her  ac- 
tions may  help  illuminate  the  complexities  of  the  issues 
that  women  still  face  in  Japanese  society.  In  the  follow- 
ing sections,  we  will  discuss  Tsuda's  life  in  historical 
context  and  point  out  important  issues  relevant  to  con- 
temporary women  and  language  teachers. 

A Unique  Overseas  Opportunity 

After  the  Meiji  Restoration  (1868),  which  followed  Ad- 
miral Perry's  forced  opening  of  Japan  in  1853,  English 
became  the  most  important  foreign  language  in  Japa- 
nese society.  Western  knowledge  and  foreign  language 
study  were  perceived  as  keys  to  strengthening  the 
country  (Henrichsen,  1989,  p.  121).  Consequently,  in 
1871  the  Meiji  Government  sent  51  students  to  the 
United  States  and  Europe,  including  five  female  stu- 
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dents,  of  which  Tsuda  was  one.  Her  father  welcomed 
this  opportunity  to  send  her  on  this  international  ex- 
change in  part  because  he  was  impressed  by  American 
technology  and  democracy  during  his  own  six-month 
stay  in  the  United  States  in  1867  (Yamazaki,  1989).  Be- 
fore leaving  Japan,  Tsuda  and  her  four  fellow  female 
scholars  were  given  a mandate  from  Empress  Haruko: 

Your  intention  of  studying  abroad,  considering 
that  you  are  a girl,  is  admirable.  When,  in  time, 
schools  for  girls  are  established,  you,  having  fin- 
ished your  studies,  shall  be  examples  to  your 
countrywomen.  Bear  this  in  mind  and  apply  your- 
self to  your  studies  day  and  night.  (Furuki,  1991, 

pp.  11-12) 


Tsuda  later  described  her  audience  with  the  Empress 
and  her  mandate  as  a wonderful  sign  of  the  times 
marking  "a  new  era  for  Japan"  (Furuki,  1991,  p.  11). 

Tsuda  Ume  was  born  on  December  31, 1864,  the  sec- 
ond daughter  of  a low-ranking  samurai,  Tsuda  Sen. 
Within  Japan's  patrilineal  family  system,  parents  of  her 
time  would  eagerly  await  the  birth  of  a son.  Sen  was  so 
disappointed  at  Ume's  birth  that  he  stormed  out  of  the 
house  and  continued  to  show  no  interest  in  her  even 
by  the  seventh  day,  when  according  to  Japanese  cus- 
tom, the  baby  had  to  be  named  (Furuki,  1991;  Rose, 
1992).  By  1871,  given  that  two  younger  brothers  had 
been  born  and  Ume's  elder  sister  had  been  adopted 
by  her  uncle,  Sen  may  have  offered  to  send  Ume  to 
the  United  States  because  he  considered  her  to  be  ex- 
pendable or  because  he  could  gain  favor  and  prestige 
with  the  new  government  if  Ume  was  successful 
(Rose,  1992). 


Thus,  in  December 
1871,  six-year-old 
Tsuda,  the  youngest  of 
the  five  girls,  sailed 
across  the  Pacific 
Ocean  to  study  the 
social  and  educational 
position  of  American 
women  in  the  1870s 
(Takahashi,  1989).  For 
the  next  eleven  years, 
Tsuda  lived  and  stud- 
ied in  Georgetown, 
Washington  D.  C.  un- 
der the  care  of  Charles 
and  Adeline  Lanman 
who  guided  Tsuda's 

formative  years  with  affection  and  sensitivity  (Furuki, 
1991).  The  childless  Lanmans  raised  her  as  a beloved 
daughter.  Receiving  much  praise  for  high  scholarship 
and  studiousness,  Tsuda  graduated  from  the 
Stephenson  Seminary  and  the  Archer  Institute,  both 
small  private  schools  which  provided  individual  atten- 
tion to  their  students.  Even  Tsuda's  natural  mother 
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agreed  that  Tsuda  was  fortunate  to  be  raised  and  edu- 
cated in  the  United  States  (Rose,  1992). 


Women's  Education  in  Japan 

Women's  education  evolved  during  the  Meiji  Era  as  a 
result  of  universal  primary  schooling.  Yoshida  Kumaji 
advocated,  in  the  Fundamental  Code  of  Education  of 
1872,  that  primary  education  be  accorded  to  both  boys 
and  girls  (Fassin,  1965b).  Despite  overall  rising  atten- 
dance rates,  boys  still  outnumbered  girls  three  to  one 
in  school  by  1887  (Hane,  1986).  Nevertheless,  the  grow- 
ing number  of  primary  schools  combined  with  the 
government's  commitment  to  staff  coeducational  pub- 
lic schools  with  a mix  of  female  and  male  teachers  cre- 
ated a need  for  more  certified  female  teachers 
(Marshall,  1994).  For  this  reason,  teaching  became  in- 
creasingly acceptable  as  a profession  for  educated 
women.  In  addition,  Japan's  rapid  industrialization 
created  a need  for  an  educated  female  workforce  for 
factories  and  offices.  For  example,  by  the  turn  of  the 
century,  female  workers  outnumbered  men  in  the  tex- 
tile industry  (Nolte  & Hastings,  1991). 

In  November  1882,  Tsuda  returned  to  a Japan  that 
was  becoming  increasingly  conservative.  This  was  re- 
flected in  the  Education  Act  of  1880,  which  abolished 
coeducation  beyond  the  primary  level  and  forced  the 
government  to  open  more  women's  secondary  schools 
in  the  1880s  (Hara,  1995).  The  1882  Monbusho  annual 
report  mandated  differential  streams  of  study  for  boys 
and  girls  in  high  school.  This  resulted  in  separate  and 
unequal  schooling  by  gender.  The  curriculum  for  girls 
emphasized  moral  education  grounded  in  neo-Confu- 
cianist  beliefs  in  addition  to  home  economics  and 
childcare  (Marshall,  1994).  Fukuzawa  Yukichi,  the 
founder  of  Keio  University,  was  one  who  challenged 
this  conservative  bias,  but  other  educators,  such  as 
Nishimura  Shigeki,  a former  headmaster  of  the  Peer- 
esses' School,  stressed  the  need  to  preserve  traditional 
Japanese  virtues  for  women  (Marshall,  1994).  Despite 
these  views,  the  Education  Act  of  1880  prompted  the 
government  to  create  the  Women's  Higher  Normal 
School  in  1890  to  certify  female  high  school  teachers 
(Marshall,  1994). 

In  an  effort  to  control  the  existing  and  potential  so- 
cial chaos  caused  by  Japan's  rapid  industrialization 
and  modernization,  the  1899  Girls'  Higher  School  Law 
called  on  prefectural  governments  to  provide  at  least 
one  4-year  girls'  secondary  school  in  each  prefecture. 
This  education  was  primarily  aimed  at  training  women 
to  become  "good  wives  and  wise  mothers"  (ryousai 
kenbo)( Hara,  1995).  Christian  missionaries  had  already 
begun  opening  private  high  schools  for  girls,  starting 
with  the  Ferris  Seminary  in  Yokohama  in  1870 
(Yamazaki,  1989).  Among  other  things,  the  Girl's 
Higher  School  Law  was  aimed  at  diminishing  the  mis- 
sionaries' influence  over  Japanese  female  education 
(Rose,  1992).  In  this  way,  conservative  forces  in  the 
government  were  trying  to  reinstate  neo- 


Confucianistic  policies  while  simultaneously  restrict- 
ing Western  influences. 

Despite  the  increasing  number  of  female  high  school 
graduates,  there  were  few  options  in  post-secondary 
education  for  women.  Naruse  Jinzo  was  able  to  win 
support  for  Nihon  Women's  University,  which  opened 
in  1901,  by  arguing  that  women  needed  a general  edu- 
cation, including  studies  in  ethics,  art,  music,  and 
physical  training  to  make  them  good  wives,  mothers, 
and  dutiful  citizens  (Furuki,  1991,  p.  99).  Tsuda's 
school,  Joshi  Eigaku  Juku,  was  established  on  a different 
set  of  ideals — to  create  women  who  could  be  active, 
responsible  members  of  society — which  she  acquired 
during  her  experiences  in  the  United  States  and  ap- 
plied in  the  establishment  and  operation  of  her  school 
for  women  (Yamazaki,  1989).  Tsuda  wanted  to  pro- 
duce a women's  elite — independent  and  profession- 
ally-skilled women  working  as  high  school  English 
teachers — based  on  academic  achievement,  and  she 
had  no  doubts  about  women's  abilities  to  pursue  aca- 
demic studies  on  par  with  men. 

Creating  an  International  Women's  Network 

Following  her  return  to  Japan  in  1882,  Tsuda  felt  she 
had  a mission,  a "unique  destiny"  (Yamazaki,  1989,  p. 
130)  to  prepare  Japanese  women  for  their  new  lives 
and  roles  in  a fast  changing  Japan.  To  achieve  her  goal, 
she  realized  that  she  needed  further  education.  At  the 
age  of  24,  in  1889,  Tsuda  returned  to  the  USA  and  en- 
rolled at  Bryn  Mawr  College  majoring  in  biology.  She 
excelled  academically  and  collaborated  with  a famous 
geneticist  on  a research  paper  which  was  published  in 
a scientific  journal  in  1894  (Furuki  et  al.,  1984).  While  at 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  she  developed  her  skills  in  public 
speaking  and  fund-raising.  Her  fund-raising  speeches 
enabled  her  to  establish  an  American  support  network 
for  Japanese  women's  education  starting  with  a schol- 
arship fund  for  Japanese  women  to  study  abroad 
(Takahashi,  1989).  This  fund  helped  many  Japanese 
female  students,  several  of  whom  became  active  lead- 
ers in  Japanese  women's  education  after  World  War  II, 
including  Matsuda  Naoko,  a principal  of  Doshisha 
Girls'  High  School;  Kawai  Michiko,  the  founder  of 
Keisen  Gakuen;  and  Hoshino  Ai  and  Fujita  Taki,  the 
second  and  fourth  presidents  of  Tsuda  College  (Furuki, 
1991).  In  one  of  her  speeches,  Tsuda  argued  that  Japa- 
nese women  could  exert  greater  influence  and  power 
for  good  in  society,  if  they  received  higher  education 
and  professional  training  (Furuki  et  al.,  1984).  After 
meeting  the  high  academic  standards  at  Bryn  Mawr, 
Tsuda  wanted  to  introduce  a similarly  rigorous  cur- 
riculum for  women  in  Japan. 

Implementing  Her  Educational  Philosophy 

Confident  that  she  had  both  the  educational  qualifica- 
tions and  the  private  financial  support,  she  was  ready 
to  start  her  own  school.  One  month  before  the  opening 
ceremony  of  her  school,  Tsuda  revealed  her  pragma- 
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tism  and  aspirations  in  a letter  dated  August  6 , 1900: 

We  are  offering  higher  courses  in  English  and 
preparation  for  the  government  examination  for 
teacher's  certificate  in  English,  so  we  call  it  a 
School  of  English,  but  some  day  it  will  be  more 
than  that  and  will  offer  other  courses  of  study. 
(Furuki  et  al.,  1984,  p.  377) 

On  September  14, 1900,  with  the  support  of  her  network 
of  American  women,  she  opened  Joshi  Eigaku  Jukii. 

One  goal  for  the  new  women's  institute  was  to  pre- 
pare female  students  to  pass  the  government  examina- 
tions for  the  high  school  teachers'  certificate  in  English 
(Furuki,  1991).  In  1905,  graduates  of  Joshi  Eigaku  Juku 
were  granted  exemptions  from  taking  English  teacher 
certification  examinations,  because  Tsuda  required  her 
graduates  to  become  poised  public  speakers  and  ca- 
pable conversationalists  in  English  (Furuki,  1991).  Her 
school  was  the  first,  and  for  18  years  the  only,  women's 
institution  given  this  privilege.  The  institute's  success 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Tokyo  Higher  Normal 
School  and  the  Tokyo  Foreign  Language  School,  gov- 
ernment schools  that  certified  male  English  teachers. 
These  two  top  schools  for  men  sent  their  students  to 
observe  language  instruction  at  Tsuda's  school 
(Furuki,  1991). 

But  the  main  goal  of  Joshi  Eigaku  Juku  was  to  produce 
women  of  strength  and  independent  thought.  Mishima 
Sumie,  a student  who  entered  the  school  in  1918,  wrote 
of  Tsuda's  teaching  policies: 

We  were  required  to  prepare  thoroughly  before- 
hand and  give  our  opinions  in  class.  We  could  ar- 
gue with  the  teacher  and  did  not  have  to  agree 
with  her  if  we  were  not  convinced.  It  was  a revela- 
tion for  me  to  know  that  a girl  might  have  her  own 
idea  about  anything  and  argue  with  her  honorable 
teacher.  (Furuki,  1991,  p.  121) 

Although  Joshi  Eigaku  Juku  prepared  women  to  become 
language  teaching  professionals,  Tsuda  urged  her  stu- 
dents not  to  confine  themselves  to  a narrow  course  of 
language  study.  Rather,  she  encouraged  them  to  use 
English  as  a tool  in  discovering  new  ways  of  thinking, 
ideals,  and  points  of  view.  Tsuda  lived  to  see  many 
graduates  of  her  school  appointed  to  teaching  positions 
in  high  schools  all  over  Japan. 

Tsuda's  Personal  Choices 

Takahashi  (1989)  argues  that  Tsuda's  overseas  experi- 
ence, international  support  network,  and  Christian 
faith  may  have  provided  her  with  the  necessary  re- 
solve to  make  personal  choices  that  countered  Japa- 
nese societal  expectations.  When  Tsuda  returned  to 
Japan  in  1882,  she  was  shocked  by  the  low  social  and 
educational  position  of  Japanese  women.  From  her 
Christian  upbringing,  she  was  infuriated  by  the 
double  standards  which  permitted  Japanese  men  to 
openly  keep  mistresses  and  father  children  outside  of 


marriage.  Thus,  at  the  age  of  18,  describing  marriage 
in  Japan  as  an  unfair  and  a restrictive  institution  for 
women,  Tsuda  resolved  that,  "nothing  would  induce 
me  to  make  a regular  Japanese  marriage...  So  I think  I 
will  decide  to  remain  single  all  my  life  unless  circum- 
stances change  me"  (Furuki,  Althaus,  Hirata, 
Ichimata,  lino,  Iwahara,  & Ueda,  1991,  p.  34).  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  her  primary  reason  for  not  mar- 
rying was  actually  romantic  in  nature,  for  she  wanted 
a marriage  based  on  love  and  mutual  respect  (Furuki 
et  al.,  1991),  not  unlike  many  Japanese  women  today 
(Yoshizumi,  1995). 

In  1902,  not  long  after  opening  her  school,  Tsuda 
chose  to  become  legally  independent  of  her  family. 
She  registered  herself  as  shizoku  (the  samurai  class)  to 
identify  with  the  "samurai  spirit,"  and  added  the 
character  ko  (child),  becoming  Umeko,  to  modernize 
her  name  (Furuki,  1991).  To  contemporary  women, 
adding  ko  may  seem  ironic  and  contradictory;  how- 
ever, in  Tsuda's  time  ko  was  fashionable  among 
women  of  samurai  background.  Setting  up  her  own 
household  was  a manifesto  of  social  independence. 
Tsuda  wanted  to  gain  control  of  her  finances  which 
her  father  had  maintained  since  she  began  working. 
Furthermore,  during  Ume's  first  stay  in  the  United 
States,  Tsuda  Sen  fathered  an  illegitimate  son  with  a 
housemaid.  Furuki  (1991)  contends  that  the  patriar- 
chal ie  (household)  familial  practice  of  openly  accept- 
ing and  raising  illegitimate  half  children  deeply 
disturbed  Tsuda's  Christian  sensibilities  and 
strengthened  her  resolve  to  be  independent.  Her  deci- 
sions not  to  marry  and  to  become  independent,  were 
not  only  necessary  for  her  to  establish  and  maintain 
her  school,  they  also  foreshadow  the  dilemma  of  con- 
temporary Japanese  women  in  choosing  between 
family  or  career  and  the  struggles  of  those  opposed  to 
the  ie  system,  such  as  the  current  movement  to  allow 
married  couples  to  have  separate  surnames  (Tanaka, 
1995;  Yoshizumi,  1995). 

Feminist  Criticism 

Among  Japanese  feminist  activists  and  social  reform- 
ers, some  had  been  and  are  disappointed  by  Tsuda's 
reluctance  to  directly  challenge  the  existing  social 
order  of  her  day.  Yamakawa  Kikue,  a former  student, 
appreciated  her  education  at  Tsuda  College,  but  was 
dissatisfied  and  critical  of  what  she  saw  as  Tsuda's 
political  naivete,  recounting  that  Tsuda  censored  so- 
cialist and  feminist  texts  (Hane,  1988,  p.  166).  In  addi- 
tion, other  students  of  her  time  were  forced  to  quit 
activist  circles  with  threats  of  having  their  diplomas 
withheld  (Rose,  1992).  Contemporary  feminist  schol- 
ars, such  as  Rose  (1992),  have  criticized  Tsuda's  oppo- 
sition to  women's  suffrage,  her  resistance  to  being  a 
social  agitator,  and  her  reluctance  to  demand  full 
equality  between  the  sexes.  In  light  of  this  feminist 
criticism,  it  may  be  useful  to  view  Tsuda's  educa- 
tional policies  as  effective  within  her  historical  con- 
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text,  for  she  wanted  to  create  "women  who  could  suc- 
ceed in  a competitive  male  world"  (Takahashi,  1989, 
p.  146).  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  Tsuda's  privileged  background  and  socially  con- 
servative views  may  have  limited  her  direct  impact  to 
a handful  of  elite  women. 

Lasting  Influence 

Tsuda's  lasting  influence  lies  primarily  in  Tsuda  Col- 
lege. This  includes  her  impact  on  the  formation  of 
women's  higher  learning  and  English  language  teach- 
ing. In  line  with  Fujimura-Fanselow's  (1995)  argu- 
ments for  creating  more  Japanese  female  role  models, 
Tsuda  College  has  provided  crucial  leader- 
ship opportunities  for  its  female  student 
body,  faculty,  and  staff  up  to  the  role  of  presi- 
dent. Concurring  with  educational  research 
in  the  United  States  on  the  effectiveness  of 
single-sex  colleges  to  raise  female  self-esteem 
and  academic  achievement  (Sadker  & Sadker, 

1994),  it  has  been  observed  that  students  at 
Tsuda  College  "recognize  that  they  have  a 
chance  to  take  leadership  roles  within  univer- 
sity life  that  only  boys  would  normally  take  if 
they  were  in  a coed  school"  (cited  in  Cutts, 

1997,  p.  164).  In  addition,  Tsuda  College  is 
recognized  as  having  "one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  prominent  parliamentary  debate 
teams  in  the  country"  (M.  H.  Lubetsky,  per- 
sonal communication,  February  6, 1998). 

From  her  experiences  in  the  United  States, 

Tsuda  believed  that  Japanese  women  could  similarly 
lead  responsible  and  productive  lives.  She  shared  her 
overseas  experience  through  her  scholarship  fund 
which  sent  other  Japanese  women  abroad  for  study, 
and  through  educating  women  at  her  school.  Chal- 
lenging female  students  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of 
traditional  gender-role  socialization,  she  helped  to 
create  a new  generation  of  Japanese  women,  profes- 
sionally skilled  and  capable  of  leading  active  and  in- 
dependent lives.  Since  Tsuda  established  her  school  to 
train  women  to  become  English  teachers,  she  was  a 
pioneer  in  women's  higher  education  and  English 
language  teaching.  As  an  individual  Japanese  woman 
who  struggled  against  rising  conservative  forces, 
Tsuda  Ume  can  serve  as  a source  of  inspiration  for 
contemporary  women,  teachers,  and  students  alike. 
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"We  need  a group  like  WELL  here  in  Japan  because  there  has 
never  really  been  an  organization  that  meets  both  the  profes- 
sional and  personal  needs  of  women  in  a significant  manner. 
Although  most  of  the  EFL  or  other  L2  teachers  in  Japan  are 
women  (just  a hunch!),  the  upper  echelon  ofJACET  or  JALT 
seem  to  be  dominated  by  men"  (response  to  a WELL  mem- 
bership questionnaire , June  15, 1997). 

The  emergence  of  Women  in  Education  and  Language 
Learning  (WELL)  in  1995  is  a sign  that  at  least  some 
female  language  educators  indeed 
feel  they  need  their  own  organiza- 
tion. Such  signs  can  also  be  seen  in 
other  geographical  areas.  An  orga- 
nization called  Women  in  TEFL,  for 
instance,  existed  in  the  U.K.  for  a 
number  of  years  and  was  a direct 
inspiration  for  WELL.  Women  have 
also  organized  separately  in  other 
professional  fields  in  Japan,  and 
currently  groups  exist  for  foreign 
women  lawyers,  businesswomen 
(Foreign  Executive  Women),  and 
nurses  (the  Foreign  Nurses  Asso- 
ciation in  Japan)  J As  a Japan-based 
group  of  women  language  educa- 
tors and  students,  however,  WELL 
most  closely  mirrors  and  in  small 
but  significant  ways  contrasts  with 
JALT.  An  examination  of  why  WELL  was  formed,  its 
functions,  and  the  needs  of  its  membership  may  thus 
shed  some  light  on  women's  particular  perceptions  of 
gender  bias  and  gender  politics  faced  in  the  language 
teaching  profession,  especially  in  higher  education  in 
Japan.  The  purpose  of  this  piece,  then,  is  to  paint  a gen- 
eral picture  of  WELL,  and  in  the  process,  attempt  to 
bring  up  to  conscious  and  critical  reflection  some  of  the 
gender  issues  women  language  teachers  and  students 
may  sense  but  seldom  openly  articulate.  The  informa- 
tion and  opinions  herein  are  gathered  from  WELL  lit- 
erature, the  WELL  membership  directory,  a survey  of 
WELL  members,  and  my  own  personal  experience  as  a 
co-founder,  member,  and  former  membership  coordi- 
nator of  WELL. 

What  Is  WELL  and  How  Did  It  Start? 

WELL  was  founded  at  the  JALT95  Conference  by  a 
group  of  14  women  language  teachers  who  expressed 
the  need  for  a feminist  community,  a personal  and  pro- 
fessional support  network,  and  a forum  for  exchanging 
information.  Although  the  founders  were  JALT  mem- 
bers and  received  much  encouragement  from  other 
JALT  members  and  officers,  it  was  decided  not  to  seek 
official  status  within  JALT  as  an  N -SIG  or  any  other 
group.  The  consensus  at  the  time  was  that  maintaining 
a more  independent  status  would  make  it  easier  for 
women  who  are  not  JALT  members  to  join.  It  was  also 
felt  that  the  benefits  received  by  N-SIGs  would  be  out- 
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weighed  by  the  time  and  energy  probably  necessary  to 
obtain  official  approval.  To  conform  with  JALT  bylaws 
would  also  have  curtailed  the  new  group's  decision  to 
exclude  men  from  membership. 

Although  the  predominant  language  of  the  organiza- 
tion is  English,  roughly  one-third  of  the  95  or  so  cur- 
rent members  are  Japanese,  and  the  second  annual 
retreat  in  1997  was  held  completely  bilingually.  Most 
of  the  members  are  living  in  Japan,  although  several 
have  joined  from  the  States  and  South  Korea.  In  Janu- 
ary 1996,  20  women  attended  WELL's  inaugural  week- 
end retreat,  and  decided  to  adopt  the  following  goals 
from  the  now  defunct  UK-based  Women  in  TEFL  as  its 
statement  of  purpose: 

• To  increase  contact  among  women  in  different  insti- 
tutions concerned  with  teaching. 

• To  raise  consciousness  and  provide  professional  ex- 
pertise in  order  to  encourage  women  to  fulfill  their 
potential. 

• To  improve  conditions  and  maximize  opportunities 
for  women  in  teaching. 

• To  provide  personal  and  professional  support  within 
the  workplace. 

• To  guard  against  sexism  in  materials  and  to  help 
women  cope  with  sexism  at  work  (adapted  from  Du 
Vivier,  Freebairn,  & Garton-Sprenger,  1994,  p.  204). 

Related  services  and  activities  of  the  group  are  in  fact 
similar  to  those  of  JALT  N-SIGs.  They  include  an  an- 
nual three-day  national  retreat  in  January  and  a get- 
together  at  the  international  JALT  conference; 
occasional  workshops  and  get-togethers  in  local  areas; 
the  publication  of  a membership  directory  and  a tri- 
annual newsletter;  the  maintenance  of  a WWW 
homepage  and  an  e-mail  discussion  list;  joint  presenta- 
tion and  publication  projects;  and  the  exchange  of  les- 
son plans,  teaching  materials,  and  information  on  job 
openings  and  events  of  interest. 


Why  Is  There  a Need  for  a Group  Like  WELL? 

What  distinguishes  WELL  from  JALT  N-SIGS  is  the 
fact  that  all  the  members  are  women,  its  merging  of 
personal,  professional,  and  political  agendas,  its  orga- 
nizational structure,  and  the  way  its  meetings  are  run. 
Members  share  four  main  areas  of  concern:  (a)  the 
creation  and  exchange  of  materials  and  lessons  related 
to  women's  studies  and  gender  issues;  (b)  support  for 
oneself  and  other  women  in  the  field  of  education, 
including  the  empowerment  of  women  students;  (c) 
raising  the  consciousness  of  society  in  general  in  re- 
gards to  sexism,  especially  in  the  fields  of  language 
and  education;  (d)  and  research,  writing,  and  profes- 
sional presentations  related  to  women's  issues.  Mem- 
bers cite  a variety  of  specific  women's  issues  they  are 
interested  in  from  both  theoretical,  practical 
pedagogic,  and  political  standpoints.  These  include 
feminist  and  women's  literature,  feminist  pedagogy. 


at 


women's  studies,  global  issues,  human  rights, 
women's  health  including  AIDS  education,  specific 
issues  of  violence  against  women  such  as  female  geni- 
tal mutilation,  gender  and  sexuality,  anti-homophobia 
work,  women's  safety  and  self-defense,  hiring  and 
promotion  of  women  in  education,  and  support  for 
working  mothers. 

Most  of  these  interests  are  potentially  shared  by 
men,  and  according  to  a membership  survey  con- 
ducted in  June  1995,  in  the  areas  of  materials  creation, 
consciousness-raising,  and  research,  publication,  and 
presentations,  some  WELL  members  feel  men  should 
be  included,  because  "they  are  the  ones  who  will  ben- 
efit most."  Some  members  would  like  to  hear  what 
men  think  about  women's  issues  and  feel  that  men 
who  are  interested  in  gender  issues  should  be  allowed 
to  join  the  group. 

Why,  then,  has  WELL  (at  least  so  far)  not  chosen  the 
path  of  an  N-SIG  of  both  men  and  women  focusing 
more  generally  on  gender  issues?  Such  a group  may 
well  emerge,  and  many  WELL  workshops  and  presen- 
tations are  already  open  to  men.  However,  I believe 
WELL  started  as  a specifically  women's  organization 
because  of  the  other  main  concern  of  many  of  its 
members  for  a female  support  network  to  help  them 
cope  with  the  isolation  and  sexism  they  personally 
experience  or  are  personally  sensitive  to  as  women. 
Members  can  have  the  rare  experience  of  being  in  the 
absolute  gender  majority  at  its  events,  can  be  certain 
that  all  organizational  decisions  are  in  the  hands  of 
women,  and  are  reasonably  assured  of  freedom  from 
sexism  and  a sympathetic  audience  for  their  personal 
stories  of  struggle.  Further,  the  use  of  WELL  forums 
for  publicizing  job  openings  and  other  professional 
opportunities  only  among  women  could  be  seen  as  an 
attempt  to  create  an  old  girls'  network  to  mitigate  the 
exclusion  of  women  from  other  recruitment  networks 
(Kameda,  1995,  p.118). 

The  Isolation  of  Women  in  Education 

One  reason  for  the  isolation  experienced  by  many 
WELL  members  is  that  in  addition  to  two-thirds  of 
them  being  non-Japanese,  two-thirds  of  the  member- 
ship also  teach  at  university,  where  women  are 
greatly  underrepresented.  According  to  statistics  re- 
ported in  Kameda  (1995,  p.  117),  in  1994  women  made 
up  just  38.7%  and  9.9%  of  the  total  faculty  at  junior 
colleges  and  four-year  universities,  respectively,  in- 
cluding adjunct  (part-time)  faculty  and  assistants, 
compared  to  60.4%  at  elementary  schools,  38.4%  at 
junior  high  schools,  and  21.8%  at  senior  high  schools. 
The  gender  gap  widens  further  when  looking  at  full- 
time faculty  above  the  rank  of  assistant.  In  1991,  at 
Waseda  University,  for  example,  there  were  just  40 
full-time  female  faculty  at  the  instructor/ assistant 
professor  level  and  above,  representing  4%  of  the  to- 
tal, while  11%  of  the  total  assistant  and  adjunct  posi- 
tions were  filled  by  women  (Kameda,  1995,  p.  118). 
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This  tendency  toward  concentration  at  differential 
ranks  and  statuses  points  to  a gender-related  gap  be- 
tween men  and  women  in  terms  of  pay,  benefits,  and 
prestige.  In  addition,  only  full-timers,  unlike  adjunct 
faculty  and  assistants,  may  take  part  in  their  schools' 
faculty  meetings  and  committee  work.  The  lack  of 
women  full-timers  therefore  creates  a vicious  circle  in 
which  few  women  have  input  into  hiring  decisions  and 
curriculum  design  and  those  few  women  who  do  may 
feel  very  isolated  and  find  it  difficult  to  continue  as 
full-timers  (Morgan,  1996).  The  following  WELL  mem- 
bership survey  responses  illustrate  the  stress  women 
may  experience  in  an  overwhelmingly  male  workplace 
or  classroom: 

##I  don't  have  a voice." 

"I  feel  like  a symbol  or  decoration." 

"[There  are  a]  small  number  of  full-time  women  on 
our  staff  or  committees  (I  was  recently  at  one  that 
had  about  45  males  to  4 females!)" 

"Women  students  are  far  fewer  than  male  students 
and  those  who  are  there  are  often  isolated  in  huge 
male-dominated  classes." 

"I  have  heard  that  I was  hired  because  my  depart- 
ment thinks  there  are  too  few  women  teaching  at 
the  university  level.  In  our  department  there  are 
about  40  teachers  (give  or  take  a few)  and  includ- 
ing myself  4 women..." 

"I've  been  barred  from  activities  with  colleagues 
because  of  being  the  only  woman." 

"Within  my  department  there  are  few  women." 

"At  my  former  university,  I was  only  one  of  two 
full-time  women  and  the  only  non-Japanese  in- 
structor out  of  some  35  faculty  members." 

Sexism  experienced  by  women  in  education 

Intertwined  in  many  cases  with  this  isolation,  many 
WELL  members  have  personally  experienced  or  wit- 
nessed an  array  of  cases  of  sexual  discrimination,  ha- 
rassment, and  even  violence.  Membership  survey 
responses  include: 

"I  feel  I have  to  work  three  times  more  than  male 
teachers  to  be  recognized  that  I am  working." 

"I  am  45  years  old  now  and  was  told  at  one  point 
that  the  school  will  renew  my  contract  for  at  least 
another  ten  years.  What  happens  after  that?  Why 
are  the  male  gaijin  teachers  not  given  this  deadline 
and  also  why  can  the  Japanese  teachers  teach  until 
retirement  age?  Thanks  to  a female  colleague  active 
in  our  school's  teacher  union  who  recognized  the 
discrepancy,  I was  given  tenure  and  no  longer 
have  to  worry  about  my  future." 

"At  my  university,  women  have  no  positions  of 
power  ...  a feminist  proposed  a women's  studies 
course  the  year  before  I arrived.  It  was  refused  as 
irrelevant  to  language  learning." 
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"I  was  shocked  when  a number  of  very  qualified 
women  scholars  applied  for  an  opening  at  my  uni- 
versity and  were  rejected  out  of  hand  by  the  male 
faculty  and  branded  as  radical  feminists  because 
they  had  studied  female  rather  than  male  authors. 
Women  graduate  students  have  also  told  me  that 
their  male  professors  refer  to  them  as  okusantachi  or 
wives  rather  than  by  their  names,  and  tell  them 
women  can't  be  great  writers." 

"...  I was  sexually  harassed  at  my  former  univer- 
sity and  realized  that  I had  few  people  to  turn  to  for 
support . . . The  colleagues  whom  I approached 
about  the  sexual  harassment  generally  treated  it  as 
a joke  or  refused  to  talk  about  it." 

"I've  been  pawed  by  drunk  bucho,  seen  younger 
part-time  staff  pawed  and  conned  into  letting  him 
put  his  name  on  their  research  in  hopes  of  getting 
"on"  full-time.  I was  raped  by  a student  and  was 
told  by  officials  not  to  report  it  (as  they  were  'al- 
ready aware  of  his  problem.')" 

It  is  perhaps  not  surprising,  given  the  extent  of 
sexual  harassment  reported  on  university  campuses  in 
many  surveys,  that  female  faculty  are  subject  to  the 
same  environment.  89%  of  the  student  respondents  to  a 

1995  Shimane  University  study,  for  example,  reported 
having  been  sexually  harassed  (MacGregor,  1995).  In  a 

1996  poll  of  691  lecturers,  clerical  staff,  and  graduates  of 
Kyoto  University,  over  half  said  they  had  been  sexually 
harassed,  including  two  who  had  been  raped  ( Daily 
Yomiuri,  1996).  However,  sexual  harassment  policies 
and  other  measures  at  universities  in  Japan  are  few  and 
far  between.  One  exception  is  the  Gender  Equity  Com- 
mittee at  Daito  Bunka  University  which  a WELL  mem- 
ber has  been  active  in  establishing.  One  of  its  aims  is  to 
formulate  policy,  raise  consciousness  about  sexual  ha- 
rassment, and  accept  and  follow  up  on  complaints  from 
students,  faculty,  and  staff  (B.  Summerhawk,  personal 
communication,  September  5, 1997). 

Desire  for  a Nonhierarchical  Organization 

In  the  face  of  this  isolation  and  sexism  in  the  work- 
place, then,  WELL  has  responded  by  attempting  to 
create  a cooperative  and  non-hierarchical  organiza- 
tion. In  Coates'  discussion  of  the  theories  of  Tajfel 
(Coates,  1986,  pp.  8-11),  a final  stage  in  a group's  rejec- 
tion of  its  inferior  social  status  is  the  attempt  to  create 
new  dimensions  for  comparison  rather  than  simply 
adapting  to  dominant  structures.  In  the  case  of 
women,  she  gives  the  example  of  women  reclaiming 
as  valuable  interpersonal  communication  skills  such 
stereotyped  female  qualities  as  gentleness,  caring  for 
others,  and  sensitivity.  This  theory  may  help  to  ex- 
plain the  impulse  behind  WELL's  adoption  of  consen- 
sus decision-  making  process  and  a horizontal 
organization  in  a structure  which  might  be  termed 
democracy  by  turn-taking  (Weiler,  1994).  For  example, 
a business  meeting  is  held  at  the  retreat  once  a year.  At 
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this  meeting,  the  conference  organizers  or  other  vol- 
unteers facilitate  and  anyone  present  is  entitled  to 
discuss  and  decide  WELL's  activities  and  policies  for 
the  next  year  through  consensus  rather  than  voting. 
This  means  that  the  group  continues  to  discuss  and 
refine  a proposal  until  it  receives  the  support  of  every- 
one present.  New  items  can  be  added  to  the  meeting 
agenda  at  any  time,  and  existing  agenda  items  can  be 
modified  without  following  any  specific  rules  of  or- 
der. 

At  the  first  retreat,  it  was  agreed  to  establish  differ- 
ent tasks  for  members  to  volunteer  for  on  a yearly 
basis,  such  as  membership  coordinator,  newsletter 
coordinator,  retreat  organizer,  and  so  on.  These  posi- 
tions are  not  in  any  hierarchy,  can  be  held  by  more 
than  one  person  and  can  be  redefined  from  year  to 
year.  If  someone  thinks  of  something  else  to  be  done, 
they  can  volunteer  to  do  it  at  any  time.  There  is  no  one 
person  to  ask  for  approval  nor  a procedure  for  getting 
approval  for  a certain  action,  except  to  ask  other  mem- 
bers for  their  opinions  and  cooperation.  In  principle, 
no  one  holds  the  same  position  more  than  a year  or 
two,  to  avoid  burn-out  and  the  organization  being 
associated  with  any  one  person  or  group. 

WELL's  most  important  commitment  is  holding  an 
annual  retreat,  but  the  type  of  workshops  and  other 
events  at  the  retreat  can  change  from  year  to  year  de- 
pending on  the  interests  and  beliefs  of  that  year's  or- 
ganizers. However,  all  three  retreats  so  far  have 
included  opportunities  for  informal  support  groups 
and  various  forms  of  healthy  relaxation  such  as  aikido 
or  meditation,  reflecting  a feminist  emphasis  on  care 
for  the  self  and  the  integration  of  intellect,  emotion, 
and  body  (Hooks,  1994,  pp.  13-22). 

Conclusion 

One  of  the  main  functions  of  WELL  is  the  study  of 
women's  and  gender  issues,  an  interest  shared  by 
like-minded  men.  However,  another  attraction  of 
WELL  may  be  that  as  a women-only  group  it  provides 
its  members  with  important  contrasts  to  the  isolation 
and  sexism  they  may  experience  in  their  professional 
lives.  The  consensus  decision-making  structure  of  the 
group  also  ensures  that  everyone  physically  present  at 
business  meetings  has  an  equal  voice,  an  important 
fact  for  people  who  either  as  women,  as  foreigners,  or 
as  both  may  feel  they  lack  a voice  in  their  workplaces. 
In  this  sense,  WELL's  dual  functions  of  professional 
organization  and  support  group  complement  rather 
than  contradict  each  other.  For  example,  when  asked 
why  WELL  was  necessary,  members  answered: 

. . it  is  important  for  women  to  share  their  ideas 
which  they  may  not  be  able  to  talk  with  men  be- 
cause of  their  avoiding. "[sic] 

. . we  need  to  give  women  a representative 
voice  in  Japan,  indeed,  everywhere  in  the  world. 
WELL  is  instrumental  in  developing  this  voice." 
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"Feminist  educators  need  a group  like  WELL  for 
professional  as  well  as  emotional  support.  We  are 
a minority  in  the  academic  world  and  we  need 
each  other  for  basic  classroom  stuff  such  as  col- 
laboration and  sharing  of  materials,  as  well  as  to 
bolster  each  other  psychologically:  To  draw  off 
each  other's  energies,  to  feel  inspired  and  at  times 
to  inspire." 

"We  are  women.  Women  have  a lot  of  empowering 
things  they  can  do  for  each  other  and  say  to  each 
other  that  help  us  in  this  experience  of  living  in  a 
gender  conscious  world  of  Japan." 

"We  need  a place  for  inspiration,  for  fun,  for  re- 
minders that  the  energy  we  put  into  feminist  work 
is  a valuable  thing  to  do  in  the  world." 

. . we  need  a group  like  WELL  to  raise  the  con- 
sciousness of  women,  to  be  more  aware  of  gender 
discrimination,  to  share  experiences,  to  learn  from 
each  other,  and  to  help  each  other  (because  help  is 
hardly  available  when  you  are  discriminated),  to 
have  a new  vision  of  future  for  women,  to  see 
other  possible  choices." 

"I  need  WELL  because  it  allows  me  to  live  out  my 
personal,  feminist,  and  educational  life  holistically 
instead  of  compartmentalizing  myself  and  the 
world." 

For  more  information  on  WELL,  contact  Denise  Drake, 

Membership  Coordinator,  Kitakyushu  University,  4-2- 

1 Kitagata,  Kokuraminami-ku,  Kitakyushu  802.  E-mail: 

<denise@kitakyu-u.ac.jp>. 
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Note 

1 An  excellent  source  of  information  on  organizations  for  women  in 
japan  is  a handbook  called  Onnatachinobenricho,  published  annu- 
ally in  Japanese  by  Jojo  Kikaku  (Workshop  for  Women  JoJo),  tel  047- 
377-6900,  fax  047-370-5051.  Announcements  for  foreign  women's 
groups  regularly  run  in  the  English  language  daily  newspapers. 
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"Sensei,  I Slashed  My  Wrists  Last  Night" 

Michael  H.  Lubetsky,  Sagami  Women  s University  High  School 


The  phone  call  came  on  a lazy  spring  night  around 
10  p.m.  I was  spacing  out  in  front  of  the  computer, 
sipping  tea,  and  playing  a game  of  some  sort.  Jarred 
back  into  the  real  world,  I resentfully  picked  up  the 
phone  and  mumbled  "Hello?"  with  little  enthusiasm. 

"Hi,  Mike.  This  is  Kaoru1,"  answered  a tepid  voice. 

I immediately  turned  away  from  the  computer  and 
abandoned  my  tea.  Kaoru  called  me  a lot  those  days, 
and  I knew  our  conversation  would  require  my  full 
attention. 

Let  me  start  at  the  beginning.  I coach  a university 
debate  team,  and  three  months  before,  Kaoru,  one  of 
my  students,  had  wrtten  me  a letter: 

I've  been  wondering  if  you  are  gay  . . . the  reason  why 
I'm  writing  is  because  I don't  know  anybody  who 
shares  the  same  sexual  orientation  as  mine  except  you. 

I found  myself  totally  alone  and  there's  nobody  I can 
really  talk  to.  I thought  I could  live  by  myself  and  I 
thought  I didn't  need  anyone.  But  it  turned  out  it's 
totally  impossible.  ...  Have  you  ever  thought  of  com- 
mitting suicide?  Well , I have.  I guess  that's  because 
I've  got  so  many  things  to  think  about  and  so  few 
people  to  talk  with  ...  I just  feel  I'm  lost. 

From  that  day  on,  we  spent  a lot  of  time  together.  We 
went  to  Ni-Chome  (Tokyo's  gay  district),  and  I intro- 
duced Kaoru  to  many  of  my  gay  and  lesbian  friends. 
We  ransacked  my  bookcase,  going  through  a pile  of 
gay  newspapers  from  Toronto.  Kaoru  could  recognize 
none  of  the  names  or  landmarks,  but  read  them  vora- 
ciously nevertheless.  For  Kaoru,  the  newspapers 
opened  up  a new  world  that  somehow  represented  a 
long-lost  "home." 

Kaoru's  case  was  sadly  typical.  Discovering  your 
true  sexual  orientation  can  turn  your  entire  life  into  a 
waking  nightmare.  All  of  your  safe  zones — friends, 
family,  faith,  and  identity — come  under  seige.  You 
can  see  and  feel  everything  you  have  ever  held  dear 
go  up  in  smoke.  The  stakes  are  enormous,  and  the 
path  filled  with  anxiety  and  depression.  For  teenag- 
ers, who  already  have  enough  issues  to  deal  with,  the 
despair  can  have  tragic  consequences.  The  fear,  self- 
hatred,  and  craving  for  love  and  understanding  often 
comes  out  in  the  most  self-destructive  ways.  They 
poison  themselves  with  drugs  and  alcohol,  drop  out 
of  school,  run  away  from  home,  and,  in  many  cases, 
take  their  own  lives. 

The  body  count  speaks  for  itself.  In  the  U.S.A.,  gay 
and  lesbian  teens  account  for  thirty  percent  of  all  com- 
pleted teen  suicides  (Gibson,  1989),  a rate  over  three 
times  higher  that  of  straight  youth.  One  shudders  to 
think  what  the  numbers  might  look  like  in  Japan, 
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where  conformist  pressures  are  so  much  stronger,  and 
gay  and  lesbian  awareness  next  to  negligible. 

"Mike,  I slashed  my  wrists  last  night,"  Kaoru  an- 
nounced, "But  don't  worry.  I'm  okay  now.  I didn't  cut 
that  hard." 

Shock?  Confusion?  Anger?  What  was  I supposed  to 
feel?  More  importantly,  what  was  I supposed  to  do? 
We  talked  long  into  the  night,  and  even  when  my 
head  was  falling  from  exhaustion,  I was  too  terrified 
to  hang  up. 

This  particular  story,  at  least,  has  a happy  ending. 
Over  the  following  four  months,  Kaoru  came  out  to 
family  and  friends,  founded  a sexuality  discussion 
group  at  the  university,  and  began  volunteering  for 
gay  and  lesbian  cultural  projects.  Kaoru's  struggles 
are  far  from  over,  of  course — rebuilding  a life  can  take 
years — but  now  the  challenge  is  being  met  with  opti- 
mism and  confidence. 

I sometimes  reflect  on  my  role  seeing  Kaoru  through 
this  ordeal.  What  a lucky  turn  of  fate  that  Kaoru 
guessed  I would  offer  a supportive  ear,  and  was  able 
to  reach  out  to  me.  For  several  months,  I was  Kaoru's 
primary  lifeline  and  counsellor,  and  together  we 
worked  through  many  rough  spots,  including  the  sui- 
cide attempt.  It  horrifies  me  to  think  what  would  have 
happened  had  I not  made  myself  approachable. 

Without  friends  and  allies,  gay  and  lesbian  students 
can  suffer  bitterly  in  the  environment  of  adolescent 
homophobia.  Once  again,  the  studies  from  the  U.S.A. 
speak  for  themselves.  The  average  high  school  stu- 
dent hears  anti-gay  comments  like  "dyke"  and  "fag- 
got" twenty-six  times  a day,  and  teachers  who 
witness  such  incidents  do  nothing  ninety-seven  per- 
cent of  the  time  (Carter,  1997).  Two-thirds  of  gay  and 
lesbian  students  are  threatened  or  injured  with  a 
weapon  at  school  (Massachussetts  Dept,  of  Ed.,  1995). 
They  are  twice  as  likely  to  get  into  fights 
(Massachussetts  Dept,  of  Ed.,  1995;  Vermont  Dept,  of 
Ed.,  1995),  after  which  they  are  three  times  more 
likely  to  require  medical  attention  (Seattle  Public 
Schools,  1995).  Twenty  percent  skip  classes  because 
they  are  afraid  to  come  to  school,  a rate  five  times 
higher  than  that  of  their  straight  peers  (MA  Dept,  of 
Ed.,  1995). 

Students  cannot,  and  should  not,  be  expected  to 
learn  in  such  a dangerous  and  intimidating  environ- 
ment. As  teachers,  we  have  a moral  and  professional 
responsibility  to  create  a safe  space  for  students  to 
develop,  both  educationally  and  socially.  We  must 
make  it  clear  that  bigotry  based  on  sexual  orientation 
is  completely  unacceptable.  We  must  make  all  stu- 
dents aware  they  have  gay  and  lesbian  classmates. 
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Most  importantly,  we  must  let  gay  and  lesbian  stu- 
dents know  that  they  are  not  alone,  and  that  they 
have  supporters  and  resources  available. 

Realizing  this,  I decided  then  to  begin  my  own  com- 
ing out  process,  both  at  the  university  and  to  my  stu- 
dents at  Sagami  Women's  University  High  School.  It 
was  easy  at  the  university;  the  students  there  had 
mostly  figured  it  out  already,  and  the  faculty  did  not 
care  in  the  least.  I brought  my  boyfriend  to  a team 
party  (Kaoru  brought  a date  as  well),  and  my  life  as 
coach  continued  without  interruption. 

Coming  out  to  my  high  school  students,  however, 
was  not  as  easy.  Students  and  teachers  have  a much 
more  formal  relationship  at  high  school  than  at  uni- 
versity, making  it  difficult  to  discuss  such  personal 
issues  as  sexuality.  Furthermore,  I was  very  con- 
cerned about  the  students'  parents,  who  could  poten- 
tially put  up  strong  opposition.  I realized  that  coming 
out  at  high  school  offered  considerable  risks,  and 
could  even  cost  me  my  job. 

However,  in  the  end,  I did  not  see  my  job  seriously 
in  danger.  Fundamentally,  Japanese  society  is  not  ho- 
mophobic. My  boyfriend  and  I hold  hands  in  the 
streets  of  Tokyo  without  fear  of  harassment.  Japanese 
society  is,  however,  stiflingly  heterosexist.  Social  ex- 
pectations, to  which  the  Japanese  feel  the  suffocating 
need  to  conform,  demand  heterosexuality.  Foreigners, 
however,  are  largely  exempt  from  social  expectations, 
and  can  get  away  with  breaking  a lot  of  rules.  Nor- 
mally, I do  not  like  to  exercise  such  "gaijin  privilege," 
but  coming  out  at  school  was  one  occasion  where  to  do 
so  was  necessary  and  constructive. 

I came  out  in  three  stages,  each  lasting  about  one 
semester.  Stage  one  involved  the  Japanese  faculty2  and 
my  principal.  I started  to  tell  teachers  that  I was  gay, 
and  added  a gay-positive  section  to  my  homepage.3 
Soon  afterwards,  my  principal  visited  the  English  of- 
fice holding  a printout  of  my  Web  Site.  Although  we 
did  not  discuss  my  sexual  orientation  directly,  we  did 
talk  about  the  many  problems  gay  and  lesbian  students 
face,  including  truancy,  substance  abuse,  and  suicide, 
and  why  educators  have  a responsibility  to  become 
involved.  Put  into  those  terms,  his  reaction  became 
sympathetic  and  understanding. 

For  stage  two,  my  foreign  colleagues  and  I intro- 
duced gay-positive  material  into  our  oral  communica- 
tion lessons.  For  example,  during  a video  lesson  on 
introductions,  we  included  a scene  from  the  gay  love 
comedy  Jeffrey , along  with  straight  clips  from  The  Ka- 
rate Kid  and  Sleepless  in  Seattle.  The  students  usually 
reacted  to  the  gay  images  with  uncontrollable  gig- 
gling but,  on  the  whole,  the  presentation  took  place 
without  incident. 

For  stage  three,  I announced  in  class  that  I was  gay, 
and  brought  Skip,  my  boyfriend,  to  my  school's  cul- 
ture festival.  The  reaction  was  more  positive  than  I 
could  have  possibly  predicted.  Initially,  most  students 
would  feel  surprised  and  awkward,  in  which  case  I 


would  simply  continue  with  the  regular  lesson  plan. 
After  a short  while,  however,  they  would  open  up 
with  all  sorts  of  questions,  such  as  "How  long  have 
you  been  gay?"  "How  long  have  you  been  with  your 
boyfriend?"  and  "Do  you  want  to  adopt  children?" 
Students  afraid  to  speak  to  me  directly  have  gone  to 
the  other  foreign  teachers,  who  have  offered  useful, 
constructive  information.  Together,  we  have  gener- 
ated a considerable  amount  of  positive  awareness. 

Coming  out  has  totally  reinvigorated  me  as  a 
teacher.  I love  my  work,  my  school,  and  my  students 
more  than  ever  before.  I take  great  joy  knowing  I am 
doing  something  socially  worthwhile,  as  well  as  mak- 
ing a substantial  contribution  to  my  students'  lives  and 
to  the  Japanese  gay  and  lesbian  community. 

The  time  has  come  for  us,  as  teachers,  to  end  our 
complacency.  Even  now,  students  like  Kaoru  are  in  our 
classrooms,  staring  at  their  wrists.  We  must  not  ignore 
them  any  longer. 
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edited  by  david  kluge  & oishi  harumi 

Note  from  the  My  Share  Editor:  This  is  my  last  My  Share  column.  I have  enjoyed  the  chance  to  see  all  the  great  ideas  my 
fellow  teachers  have.  I am  sure  the  new  column  editor , Sandra  Smith , will  do  an  excellent  job,  and  I wish  her  the  same  enjoy- 
ment I received  from  the  job.  — David  Kluge 


A Gender  Studies  Course 

Chris  Heaume,  Ryukoku  University 


"J  learnt  about  what  makes  women  superb."  (female 

student) 

"I  learnt  that  men  are  sometimes  trapped  too."  (male 

student) 

In  contrast  to  the  usual  challenges  of  sustaining  moti- 
vation and  involvement  in  conversation-based  univer- 
sity courses,  this  one-semester  content-based  elective 
course  provided  a model  of  teacher/student  participa- 
tion. Seventy-five  students  enrolled.  Fifty-six  achieved 
attendance  of  over  90%;  only  3 students  stated  that 
they  found  the  course  less  than  //interesting,/  or  "very 
interesting."  Perhaps  content-relevance  can  make  a 
difference. 

Cultural  Issues 

Having  taught  similar  courses  for  many  years  in  the  UK, 
I was  concerned  about  the  major  cultural  differences 
that  would  come  into  play  in  Japan — the  structural  posi- 
tion of  the  mother  in  the  family,  the  relative  low  em- 
powerment of  women,  the  control  of  the  company  over 
men's  lives,  the  passivity  of  Japanese  male  expression, 
and  the  relative  low  assertion  of  female  and  male  sexu- 
alities. In  addition  I was  concerned  about  the  challenges 
of  the  Japanese  educational  process — the  unwillingness 
to  discuss  and  challenge,  to  self-examine,  to  explore,  and 
to  confront  culturally  sensitive  issues — on  a course  that 
would  principally  focus  on  personal  examination.  Inevi- 
tably, these  concerns  were  real  and  manifest  in  the  class- 
room, but  were  alleviated  by  an  openness  to  the  subject 
area,  an  interest  in  the  changing  situation  for  women 
and  men  in  Japan,  and  a personal  drive  towards  change 
from  many  of  the  students.  It  became  a course  that  gen- 
erated its  own  energy. 

The  syllabus,  delivered  entirely  in  English,  began 
with  definitions  of  gender,  sex,  stereotypes,  prejudice, 
and  sexism.  In  particular,  we  differentiated  between 
male  and  masculine,  and  female  and  feminine.  The  dif- 
ferences between  biological  and  social  states  were  easy 
for  the  students  to  perceive  and  formed  the  core  concept 
of  the  course,  the  former  being  difficult  to  change,  the 
latter  being  open  to  social  and  personal  interpretation. 

Through  students'  own  experiences,  we  continued  to 
explore  in  pairs  and  as  a whole  class  the  characteristics 
of  masculine  and  feminine  stereotypes  and  their  appli- 
cation at  home,  school,  work,  and  in  personal  relation- 
ships, focusing  particularly  on  how  sexism  operates  in 
lapanese  society.  Factual  information  copied  from  Japa- 


nese, British,  and  American  newspa- 
per articles  illustrated  the  status  quo 
and  social  trends  in  employment, 
education,  media  images,  violence,  divorce,  and  health. 
Through  the  examination  of  these  sources  combined 
with  personal  perceptions,  students  explored  the  lack  of 
opportunity  for  women  at  work  and  the  impact  of  com- 
pany pressure  on  men's  health.  Students  drew  their  own 
conclusions  on  the  potential  link  between  the  rising 
women-led  divorce  rates  and  the  absence  of  the  father 
from  family  life.  They  similarly  explored  the  notion  of 
the  glass  ceiling  of  promotional  opportunity  for  women 
in  Japanese  companies  alongside  their  own  experiences, 
and  were  astounded  with  international  comparisons.  A 
further  session  set  out  the  paths  of  progress  on  gender 
issues,  from  identification  of  a problem,  through  the 
stages  of  doubt,  guilt,  fear  and  learning,  to  ultimate  chal- 
lenge and  change. 

The  Expression  of  Sexualities 

The  whole-class  based  discussion  on  "Japanese  women 
as  sex  objects"  was  the  most  powerful — possibly  be- 
cause the  issues  of  pornography,  harassment  on  trains, 
domestic  violence,  hostess  bars,  and  other  current  phe- 
nomena are  seldom  aired,  let  alone  in  the  classroom  by 
a foreign  teacher.  While  the  female  students  were  on 
the  edge  of  their  seats,  bright-eyed,  the  struggle  for  me 
was  to  raise  the  bowed  heads  of  the  male  students 
whose  reaction  appeared  to  be  of  shame  rather  than 
anything  more  positive  or  challenging. 

Similarly  unconventional  as  a classroom  topic  (al- 
though less  controversial)  was  the  content  of  the  unit 
on  sexuality.  Students  were  interested  to  explore  each 
other's  (and  my)  differing  notions  of  heterosexuality, 
homosexuality,  and  related  issues,  again  illustrating 
the  ineffectuality  of  stereotypes  and  their  limits  of  per- 
sonal expression  and  growth.  It  is  difficult  to  explore 
societal  notions  of  "maleness  and  femaleness"  without 
exploring  a continuum  of  sexual  attraction  and  expres- 
sion. In  their  evaluations,  it  was  this  area  that  many 
most  wanted  to  repeat  or  extend. 

Case  Studies 

Students  became  most  engaged  when  we  applied  case 
studies  to  the  ideas  represented  in  the  course.  One 
study  referred  to  a company  management  team  that 
enjoyed  the  annual  mountain  retreat  beer-enriched 
junket  of  "team  development  and  bonding."  When 
they  were  joined  by  a new  female  manager,  how 
should  they  plan  their  trip — should  they  go  without 
her,  should  they  all  bring  their  wives,  or  . . .? 
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Another  study  looked  at  the  dilemma  for  a male 
international  sales  junior  executive  when  his  annual 
company  conference  in  Bangkok  coincided  with  the 
projected  date  for  the  birth  of  his  and  his  wife's  first 
child.  Should  he  forsake  chances  of  promotion  to  be  at 
the  birth?  One  solution  (clearly  unworkable  when  we 
examined  it!)  was  that  he  should  take  his  wife  to  the 
conference. 

These  and  other  case  studies  enabled  students  to 
confront  the  issues  as  they  really  were,  to  look  at  di- 
lemmas that  arise  in  their  lives,  and  to  consider  priori- 
ties. For  male  students  especially,  one  key  issue 
arose — can  I really  be  committed  to  closer  relationships 
with  my  family  in  a culture  where  so  much  of  the  male 
identity  is  connected  to  work? 

Parenting  Project 

Finally,  students  completed  a project  on  their  future 
role  as  parents — what  type  of  parent  would  they  be  to 
their  daughters  and  to  their  sons?  What  expectations 
would  they  have  of  either,  what  boundaries  would 
they  create,  how  would  the  mother  and  father  operate 
at  home,  what  time  would  they  spend  together,  what 
examples  would  they  set  in  challenging  gender  stereo- 
types, how  would  they  balance  the  pressures  of  home 
and  work,  as  men  and  as  women?  While  the  majority 
took  touching  care  to  think  these  issues  through,  some 
boldly  challenged  the  culturally  high  expectation  of 
parenting,  asking  the  question  "what  about  those  of  us 
who  don't  want  to  marry?" 

Sources  and  Materials 

The  student  textbook  ( Men  and  Women — Partners  at 
Work , by  Simons  and  Weissman)  proved  too  heavy  on 
text  and  too  reliant  on  sophisticated  communicative 
processes,  although  did  offer  some  exercises,  illustra- 
tions, and  focuses.  Newspaper  articles  and  other  re- 
search enabled  fact  sheets  and  board  presentations 
appeared  accessible,  as  did  home-produced  work 
sheets  on  many  areas  of  the  syllabus.  Essentially  the 
concepts  were  simple,  and  the  illustrations  enabled  the 
students  to  apply  them  to  their  own  situations. 

Student  Evaluations 

Student  evaluations  were  revealing.  Some  comments 


from  female  students: 

"I  thought  that  gender  was  similar  to  sex  but  now  I 
understand  the  difference." 

"I  don't  have  to  live  as  a stereotypical  woman." 

"I  have  to  think  about  my  future  more  carefully." 

".  . . harmony  and  balance  is  very  important  to 
working  women." 

Some  comments  from  males: 

"...  there  are  positive  ways  we  can  make  partner- 
ships between  men  and  women." 

"I  learnt  what  other  people  are  thinking." 

"I  didn't  know  about  prejudice  before  . . ." 

"...  there  is  a lot  of  sexual  harassment." 

"I  have  many  unconscious  stereotypes." 

"I  sometime  think  that  my  girlfriend  has  to  make 
dinner." 

"[I]  regarded  women  as  weak." 

"We  should  try  to  change  our  minds." 

''[I]  learned  that  women  in  companies  are  not 
treated  as  well  as  men." 

"...  women's  faculties  must  be  more  fairly  exam- 
ined." 

Eighty  percent  of  the  students  in  the  course  were  male. 
Perhaps  it  is  appropriate,  therefore,  for  a male  teacher 
to  be  setting  up  challenges  to  masculine  traditions  and 
interpretations  and  giving  credibility  to  "women's" 
political  issues.  It  was  also  important  to  help  male  stu- 
dents look  at  the  limits  to  their  own  lives  that  gender 
stereotyping  can  bring,  raising  an  awareness  and  shift- 
ing the  focus  from  guilt  to  one  of  personal  change. 
And,  whether  taught  by  a man  or  a woman,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  issue  of  gender  is  one  that  hit  the  mark 
in  terms  of  relevance,  engaging  students  in  areas  of 
their  lives  that  they  are  keen  to  explore  further,  and  to 
learn  from  international  comparison,  bearing  divi- 
dends as  a vehicle  not  only  for  language  learning,  but 
for  real  personal  development. 


Quick  Guide 
Key  Words:  Gender  Issues 

Learner  English  Level:  Intermediate  through  advanced 
Learner  Maturity  Level:  High  school  through  adult 
Preparation  Time:  Varies 

Activity  Time:  One  semester 


Writing  Politically  Correct  Japanese  Fairy  Tales 

Mariko  Fujita,  Keio  Shonan  Fujisawa  Junior  and  Senior  High  School 


Here  are  some  activities  to  help  teachers  sensitize  stu- 
dents to  gender  stereotyping  in  the  text  of  books  for 
young  people  and  to  write  politically  correct  (PC)  Japa- 
nese fairy  tales.  I start  with  value  voting  on  gender 
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roles  and  stereotypes  to  raise  their 
awareness.  Then  I introduce  a tra- 
ditional version  and  a politically 
correct  version  of  Little  Red  Riding 
Hood  and  ask  them  to  come  up  with  the  differences 
between  the  two  versions.  Following  this  activity,  stu- 
dents analyze  gender  stereotyping  in  Japanese  fairy 
tales  and  rewrite  them  so  that  they  are  free  of  gender 
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stereotyping.  My  returnee  second  year  junior  high  stu- 
dents all  enjoyed  these  activities  and  wrote  PC  versions 
of  Japanese  fairy  tales  with  illustrations.  The  activities 
require  reading  comprehension  and  analytical  skills. 

Step  1 Value  Voting 

This  activity  is  adopted  from  a book  called  Me  ,You,  and 
Others  by  Elizabeth  Callister,  Davis,  and  Pope.  A 
teacher  or  a student  read  out  each  statement  while  ev- 
eryone else  votes  on  whether  they  agree  or  disagree. 
Students  can  raise  their  hand  if  they  agree  or  show 
thumbs  down  if  they  disagree.  Here  are  some  of  the 
statements. 

• Boys  will  need  more  education  than  girls. 

• Women  and  men  should  share  equally  in  bringing 
up  their  children. 

• Husbands  need  to  earn  more  than  their  wives  as  they 
will  be  the  main  supporters  of  the  family. 

• Women  should  be  responsible  for  most  of  the  house- 
work. 

• Women  are  usually  more  emotional  than  men. 

• Men  should  never  cry  in  public. 

• Nursing  is  usually  a woman's  job  because  they  are 
generally  more  caring. 

• Men  are  not  as  capable  of  caring  for  small  children  as 
women  are. 

Believe  it  or  not,  my  fourteen-year-old  male  students 
were  very  conservative.  They  all  voted  that  women 
should  be  responsible  for  most  of  the  housework.  My 
female  students  were  less  conservative  than  the  males 
and  they  argued  that  men  should  also  be  responsible 
for  housework. 

Step  2 Comparing  a Traditional  Version  and  a PC 
Version  of  Little  Red  Riding  Hood 

The  teacher  brings  to  the  class  a picture  book  of  Little 
Red  Riding  Hood  written  in  English  in  which  there  are 
typical  illustrations  of  a young  and  cute  girl,  an  old  and 
weak  grandmother,  a vicious  and  greedy  wolf,  and  a 
brave  woodcutter.  The  teacher  reads  the  story  of  Little 
Red  Riding  Hood  and  then  right  after  that,  introduces  a 
PC  version  of  Little  Red  Riding  Hood  from  Politically 
Correct  Bedtime  Stories  (Gamer,  1994).  Needless  to  say, 
my  students  were  all  surprised  at  the  dramatic  ending. 
In  the  PC  version.  Little  Red  Riding  Hood  kills  the 
woodcutter  who  she  believes  was  arrogant  enough  to 
think  that  he  could  settle  the  problem  between  the  wolf 
and  her,  and  finally  Little  Red  Riding  Hood  feels  a 
sense  of  communality  with  the  wolf  and  they  live  to- 
gether happily  ever  after.  This  activity  is  to  help  stu- 
dents notice  gender  stereotyping  in  books  in  which  a 
girl  is  depicted  as  weak  and  helpless  and  her  problem 
is  almost  always  solved  by  a man. 

Step  3 Book  Analysis 

Students  are  asked  to  bring  Japanese  fairy  tales  that 
they  heard  when  they  were  small.  Students  can  work 
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in  pairs  or  in  groups  of  three  or  four.  They  read  the 
book  together,  filling  in  the  book  analysis  form  below 
as  they  go  along.  This  form  is  taken  from  Education  for 
Development  A Teacher's  Resource  for  Global  Learning  by 
Susan  Fountain  (1994). 

Book  Analysis  Form 

Title  of  the  book ; 


Girls,  women 

Boys,  men 

How  many  are  there? 

What  do  they  do  most 
often? 

Who  is  the  main 
character? 

Describe  any  special 
concern,  problem  or 
issue  that  the  main 
character  has  to 
resolve. 

How  is  it  resolved? 

Who  resolves  it? 

The  aim  of  this  activity  is  to  help  students  notice  that 
gender  stereotyping  exists  in  many  Japanese  fairy  tales. 

Step  4 Writing  a PC  Version  of  the  Story 

Now  the  students  are  ready  to  rewrite  some  part  of  the 
stories  in  a non-biased  way.  Here  is  an  example  of 
what  my  students  produced. 

KAGUYAHIME 

Once  upon  a time,  there  was  an  old  couple.  One  day, 
the  husband  (named  Takeo)  went  to  the  bamboo  shrub 
to  cut  some  bamboos.  The  reason  he  did  this  was  not 
because  he  was  a man,  but  it  was  his  turn  to  go.  The 
wife  (named  Takeko)  stayed  home  and  cooked  dinner. 
The  reason  she  did  this  was  not  because  it  was  her  job, 
but  because  it  was  her  turn  to  cook. 

When  Takeo  was  cutting  the  bamboos,  he  found  a 
bright  golden  one.  He  decided  to  cut  the  bamboo.  He 
swung  his  ax  and  cut  the  bamboo  in  half.  Inside  the 
bamboo,  he  found  a baby  girl.  He  decided  to  take  her 
home,  but  before  doing  that,  he  took  the  baby  to  the 
town  hall  and  got  the  permission  to  take  care  of  her  so 
that  he  won't  be  arrested  for  kidnapping  her. 

Takeo  and  Takeko  named  the  girl  Kaguya,  and 
raised  her.  Kaguya  grew  up  to  be  aesthetically  appeal- 
ing. A few  years  later,  three  men  fell  in  love  with  her, 
because  of  her  good  personality.  However,  Kaguya  did 
not  marry  any  of  them. 

One  day  when  Kaguya  was  sleeping,  she  had  a 
dream  of  a woman  from  the  moon  (her  real  mother) 
telling  Kaguya  that  she  was  bom  on  the  moon.  The 
woman  also  said  that  Kaguya  had  to  go  back  to  the 
moon  on  the  next  full  moon  night.  The  people  of  the 
moon  are  looking  forward  to  her  coming  back.  Kaguya 
was  very  sad  about  parting  from  Takeo  and  Takeko 
who  raised  her. 

The  full  moon  night  came.  Kaguya  was  thinking 
what  she  should  do  at  her  front  porch.  Suddenly,  the 
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moon  shone  brightly  and  the  people  from  moon  came 
down  to  her. 

"It  is  time  for  you  to  come  back  to  your  home  coun- 
try, Kaguya.  We  will  take  you  with  us  today." 

"No,  I do  not  want  to  go!  I want  to  stay  on  earth. 
Takeo  and  Takeko  are  not  my  real  parents,  but  they 
raised  me,  so  they  are  more  important  to  me  than  my 
real  parents."  Kaguya  cried. 

"But  you  have  to  come  back.  This  is  a command 
from  your  father,  king  of  the  moon.  If  you  say  you  are 
not  coming  by  any  means,  then  we  will  force  you  to 
come." 

The  people  from  the  moon  tried  to  grab  her  arm. 

"Help!!  Please  help  me  father,  mother!!" 

Takeo  heard  Kaguya's  scream,  and  came  running 
from  the  house.  Takeko  came  behind  him. 

"What  are  you  people  doing  to  my  daughter?  Let  her 
go!"  said  Takeo.  The  people  of  moon  looked  at  Takeo, 
and  said, 

"Are  you  the  ones  who  raised  Kaguya?  We  thank 
you  for  raising  our  princess,  but  she  was  bom  on  the 
moon,  and  it  is  time  for  her  to  come  back.  You  can  not 
raise  her  anymore." 

"What  do  you  mean?  Since  I found  her  in  the  bam- 
boo shrub,  we  have  loved  her  as  if  she  were  our  real 
daughter.  You  may  not  take  her!" 

"Kaguya  is  saying  that  she  does  not  want  to  go,  so  it 
will  be  considered  kidnapping.  We  can  call  the  police 
and  they  can  arrest  you.  Go  back  if  you  do  not  want 
that."  Takeko  said. 


"She  is  right.  You  are  violating  human  rights,  and 
that  is  against  the  law!!"  Takeo  insisted.  Suddenly  the 
moon  slowly  came  down  and  when  it  reached  the 
ground  it  opened  in  half  and  the  king  of  moon  came 
out.  He  said  to  the  people  of  the  moon. 

"Stop  and  let  Kaguya  go.  I understand  that  she  is 
happy  with  Takeo  and  Takeko.  I'll  give  up  and  just 
watch  her  from  the  moon.  I want  her  to  be  happy." 

He  smiled  to  Kaguya,  Takeo,  and  Takeko,  and  the 
people  of  the  moon  let  her  go.  The  people  of  the  moon 
went  back  into  the  moon,  and  the  moon  went  back  up. 
The  three  people  lived  happily  ever  after. 

It  would  be  encouraging  to  students  if  their  work 
could  be  published  in  a school  magazine. 
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Quick  Guide 

Key  Words:  Gender  issues,  reading,  writing 
Learner  English  Level:  Intermediate  and  above 
Learner  Maturity  Level:  Junior  High  and  above 
Preparation  Time:  10  minutes 
Activity  Time:  15  minutes  for  Step  1,  20  minutes  for  Step  2, 
20  minutes  for  Step  3,  and  2-3  hours 
depending  on  the  level  of  students  for  Step  4. 


Ideas  and  Information  Gaps 

Thomas  Hardy,  Tamagawa  University 


Information  gap  exercises,  where  the  information  neces- 
sary to  complete  a task  is  divided  among  two  or  more 
students,  are  a recognized  way  to  get  students  talking  in 
the  EFL  classroom.  In  my  classes  on  gender  and  social 
inequality,  I use  them  extensively  to  get  students  talking 
about  received  notions  of  social  relations  in  Japanese 
society,  exploring  the  ways  sex  and  gender  shape  social 
inequalities  in  Japan  today,  and  hopefully,  have  them 
leave  the  course  with  a little  greater  self-awareness  of 
their  place  in  society  and  alternatives  to  it. 

The  class  starts  with  a discussion  leading  to  a defini- 
tion of  inequality  based  on  an  individual's  access  to 
wealth,  power,  and  prestige.  We  then  discuss  how  soci- 
ety divides  these  resources  depending  on  an 
individual's  membership  in  groups  based  on  age,  so- 
cial class,  ethnicity  or  race,  and,  most  importantly  for 
this  class  sex  and  gender.  This  intellectual  construction 
is  not  particularly  complex.  But,  simple  as  it  is,  it  is 
new  to  my  students  and  provides  a framework  of  ideas 
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as  they  work  their  way  into  further 
discussions  on  the  nature  and  prac- 
tice of  social  inequality. 

Following  a couple  of  short  read- 
ings on  gender  inequalities  in  American  life,  the  students 
go  to  the  movies.  At  this  point  I face  a dilemma:  I want 
the  students  to  have  some  depth  of  analysis  and  discus- 
sion, and  at  the  same  time  I want  them  exposed  to  a 
range  of  gender  inequalities  visible  in  American  popular 
culture.  To  get  around  this,  I have  students  divide  into 
small  teams,  with  three  to  five  students  per  team.  I as- 
sign each  team  a movie  and  its  members  are  responsible 
for  the  deeper  analysis  of  that  film.  Each  team  watches 
its  movie  outside  of  class  (in  the  audio-visual  library  or 
at  home  using  a rented  video)  and,  using  a viewing 
work  sheet  I distribute,  analyzes  the  ways  gender  shapes 
the  film's  characters'  access  to  wealth,  power,  and  pres- 
tige (see  Figure  A).  I collect  the  viewing  work  sheets  (this 
keeps  students  from  reading  their  analyses  instead  of 
giving  interviews)  and  then  have  students  share  their 
work  with  other  students  using  a version  of  information 
gap  interviews:  they  use  an  interview  work  sheet  I give 
them  to  get  the  analyses  of  two  experts  on  the  gender 
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inequalities  apparent  in  two  other  films  (see  Figure  B). 

To  a degree,  this  exercise  gets  around  the  dilemma  de- 
scribed earlier:  It  gives  the  students  some  depth  in  ana- 
lyzing a selected  movie  and  some  breadth  as  they  share 
their  analysis  with  other  students  and  hear  other  stu- 
dents' analyses  of  other  films. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  term,  students  take  their 
skills  at  analyzing  gender  inequalities  in  American 
society  (and  films)  and  use  them  on  Japanese  films. 
Students  watch  films  about  women  in  Japan,  using 
worksheets  to  analyze  the  films  in  terms  of  gender  in- 
equalities of  wealth,  power,  and  prestige. 

This  is  one  way  I have  found  to  deal  with  the  realities 
of  teaching  idea-based  EFL  classes  at  university  in  Japan; 
twelve  90-minute  class  meetings  spread  over  four 
months,  with  little  or  no  homework  possible,  and  spotty 
attendance  place  strong  limits  on  the  art  of  the  possible. 
To  counter  this,  I use  films.  Students,  in  general,  like 
films  and  are  predisposed  to  regard  watching  them  as 
fun.  Giving  students  responsibility  for  a specific  film  or 
two  allows  a certain  amount  of  depth  of  analysis.  The 
use  of  a structured  set  of  ideas  (about  gender-based  lim- 
its on  access  to  wealth,  power,  and  prestige,  in  this  case) 
provides  a frame  in  which  students  can  approach  the 
task  with  confidence.  The  information  gap  format  gets 
students  talking,  and  it  provides  a breadth  of  coverage 
of  varied  forms  of  and  responses  to  inequality  that 
would  be  difficult  otherwise. 

Figure  A 


American  film  viewing  notes 
Film: 

Title 
Director 
Date  made 
Summary 

Gender  and  inequality  in  the  film: 
Wealth 
Example 
Example 
Example 
Example 


Power 

Example 

Example 

Example 

Prestige 

Example 

Example 

Conclusions  & comments 

Name: (p.2) 
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Figure  B 


American  film  interview  notes 
Interview  2 students  about  gender  and  social  in- 
equality in  American  films.  Talk  with  your 
partner(s)  about  what  you  have  learned  in  the  inter- 
views. Take  notes  on  your  discussion. 

Interview  1 
Student  interviewed: 

Film: 

Summary: 

Gender  and  inequality  in  the  film 
Wealth 
Power 
Prestige 

Interview  2 
Student  interviewed: 

Film: 

Summary: 

Gender  and  social  rewards  in  the  film 
Wealth 
Power 
Prestige 

(p-i) 

Discussion 


Comments  & conclusions 


Name: (p.2) 
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Gender  Resources 

Resources  pertaining  to  issues  of  sex,  including  gender 
issues,  sexual  orientation  issues,  sexuality  and  the  age  old 
debate  of  the  roles  of  men  and  women  is  now  just  a few 
keystrokes  away,  providing  you  have  an  internet  browser 
and  a bit  of  time  and  ingenuity. 

Search  engines,  such  as  Yahoo  <http://www.yahoo. 
com>,  Alta  Vista  <http://www.altavista.digital.com/> 
and  Lycos  <http://www.lycos.com/>  are  the  most  obvi- 
ous starting  point. 

However,  there  are  already  many  well  organized  re- 
sources containing  large  amounts  of  statistical  and  per- 
sonal information  on  these  topics  that  preclude  using  the 
more  well  known  search  engines.  Below  are  several  start- 
ing points  that  forego  the  unpleasant  experience  of  hav- 
ing to  search  through  33000  sites  (number  most  likely 
UNDERexaggerated)  you  would  get  in  a search  engine. 

The  Webring  <http  V/www.webring.org> 

The  webring  links  together  sites  of  similar  interests,  in  a 
peer-managed  'ring'  of  sites.  Clicking  on  the  pre-pro- 
grammed 'next'  link  will  bring  you  to  the  next  site  in  the 
ring,  'previous'  to  a previous  site,  etc.  Some  rings  contain 
less  than  10  websites,  while  others  contain  more  than  1000! 

I typed  "Gender"  into  the  search  engine  found  at  the 
Webring.  Of  the  69  matches  it  returned,  the  largest  ring. 


"The  West  Hollywood  Ring"  contained  940  member  sites. 
This  ring  is  dedicated  to  the  Gay/Lesbian/Bi  community 
of  geocities.com.  The  next  two  biggest  rings  from  this 
search  yielded  "The  Queer  Ring"  (849  sites)  and  "The 
Global  Transgender  Ring"  (589  sites).  Two  smaller  but 
interesting  looking  rings  were  the  "Men  Against  Violence 
Ring"  (ironically,  a mere  9 sites)  and  the  "Equality  Project 
Ring,"  seeking  to  include  sites  of  all  genders  (43  sites). 

In  addition  to  the  Webring,  two  other  sites  of  note. 
<http:/  /www.mit.edu:8001  /people/ sorokin /women/ 
index.html>  The  "Women's  Homepage"  is  a comprehen- 
sive page  of  links  on  women  in  Academia.  It  contains 
links  to  women  in  most  academic  professions,  with  a spe- 
cial emphasis  on  women  in  the  sciences. 

<http://www.vix.com/men/index.html>  is  the  Men's 
Issues  page.  This  is  linked  to  a subindex  page  containing 
1079  resources  related  to  Men's  issues.  An  amazingly 
thorough  resource. 

Finally,  Japan's  own  "Rainbow  Educator's  Network" 
<http://www2.gol.com/users/aidsed/  rainbow/ 
index.html>  "...offers  information  to  educators  who  are 
concerned  about  gay,  lesbian  and  bisexual  issues  in  the 
English  as  a Foreign  Language  (EFL)  classroom,  teaching 
ideas,  reference  materials  and  links  to  other  gib  educa- 
tional websites."  Well  worth  the  visit  for  materials  tar- 
geted specifically  for  EFL  students  in  Japan. 


Our  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  English  as  a Foreign 
or  Second  Language  gives  you  the  knowledge  and 
skills  you  need  for  a successful  teaching  career. 

■ Complete  our  36-credit  program  in  one  year  of  full-time 
study,  part  time,  or  in  three  summers. 

■ Fulfill  practice  teaching  requirements  at  Saint  Michael  s, 
in  area  schools,  or  overseas  in  a choice  of  countries  such  as 
Greece,  Morocco,  Colombia,  Thailand,  Japan,  and  more. 

■ Receive  a high  level  of  individual  attention  and  career  counseling. 

■ Gain  useful  contacts  for  finding  an  excellent  job. 

■ Certificate  programs  of  9 and  18/21  credits  also  available. 

TEFL  Diploma  — Eight  week,  intensive  practical  course  also  available 


School  of  Imua^AnoNM^^Mii^AiNT  Michael’s  College 

Department  JJ,  Winooski  Pstfk,  Gamester,  Vermont  05439-0253  USA 
Phone:(802)654-2300  Fax:(802)654-2595  liMtlEaiaa^fesigsmcvtedu  Website:  http://www.smcvt.edu 
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JALT  Undercover 

edited  by  duane  kindt,  & oda  masaki 

Note:  The  book  reviews  that  appear  in  this  column  reflect  the 
opinions  of  the  individual  reviewers  and  do  not  specifically 
represent  the  opinions  of  JALT. 

English  Pronouncing  Dictionary  (1 5th  ed.).  Daniel  Jones. 
Peter  Roach  & James  Hartman  (Eds.).  Cambridge:  Cam- 
bridge University  Press.  1 997.  Pp.  XIX  + 559.  ¥4,370 
HB.  ISBN  0-521-45903-6.  (¥3,120  PB.) 

Publication  of  the  15th  edition  of  the  most  reputable 
English  pronunciation  dictionary  with  a history  of  80 
years  is  a significant  event  in  the  English  speaking 
world.  The  dictionary  was  originally  published  by  the 
greatest  British  phonetician,  Daniel  Jones,  was  re-edited 
12  times  during  his  lifetime,  and  has  been  subsequently 
revised  by  leading  British  phoneticians. 

The  15th  edition  contains  80,000  updated  entries,  ex- 
ceeding the  previous  edition  by  18,000.  The  dictionary 
includes  many  new  terms  and  proper  nouns  which  have 
become  important  in  recent  years  (e.g.,  Bhutto , Rambo, 
Panasonic).  A great  advantage  of  the  15th  edition  is  that 
both  British  and  American  pronunciations  are  shown  for 
each  entry.  The  dictionary  gives  preference  to  a "more 
casual,  informal  style  of  speaking,"  and  reflects  recent 
changes  that  have  occurred  in  British  pronunciation.  In 
words  like  poor  or  moor , for  example,  the  "long  o"  sound 
(as  in  door  or  law)  became  the  recommended  first  variant. 
The  specific  needs  of  learners  of  English  have  been  ac- 
counted for  in  a number  of  ways:  the  dictionary  indicates 
syllable  divisions;  stress  shift  in  word  combinations 
("Adriatic,"  but  "Adriatic  'Sea")  is  illustrated  with  spe- 
cific examples;  for  some  entries  (e.g.,  bite,  black)  stress 
patterns  in  common  word  combinations  and  idioms  are 
listed;  the  pronunciation  of  derived  forms  of  each  head- 
word and  all  inflections  is  always  indicated;  and  the  en- 
tries include  common  personal  and  geographical  names. 
Learners  of  English  will  also  benefit  from  very  detailed 
description  of  the  pronunciation  of  words  that  have  weak 
forms  (e.g.,  are,  he,  that).  Both  the  strong  and  all  possible 
weak  form  pronunciations  are  given  for  such  words  with 
examples  and  explanations  of  usage. 

A thorough  introduction  precedes  the  dictionary  cov- 
ering questions  of  pronunciation  standards,  regional 
accents,  pronunciation  of  foreign  words,  problems  of  the 
phonemic  analysis  of  vowels  and  consonants,  stress, 
syllable  division,  assimilation,  and  others. 

A list  of  recommended  reading  at  the  end  of  the  intro- 
duction includes  the  major  works  on  British  and  Ameri- 
can English  pronunciation,  which  is  helpful  for  anyone 
interested  in  pronunciation  and  phonetics. 

The  phonemic  transcription  in  the  dictionary  is  in  full 
accordance  with  the  recent  International  Phonetic  Asso- 
ciation transcription  guidelines.  The  dictionary  is  well 
formatted;  the  notation  and  layout  are  clear  and  easy  to 
use.  I have  used  the  dictionary  in  my  English  phonetics 
class,  and  found  that  students  need  very  little  time  in 
learning  to  use  the  dictionary,  provided  they  already 
know  the  fundamentals  of  transcription. 
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The  dictionary  can  be  recommended  as  a valuable 
reference  source  for  learners  and  teachers  of  English; 
for  learners  and  students  of  English  willing  to  work  on 
their  pronunciation;  for  professionals  (both  native  and 
non-native  speakers  of  English)  who  need  to  check  the 
pronunciation  of  terminology;  and  for  anybody  who 
needs  to  look  up  the  pronunciation  of  geographical  or 
personal  names  or  names  found  in  famous  works  of 
art,  words  related  to  religions,  philosophies,  holidays, 
historic  events,  items  of  international  cuisine,  etc.  It  can 
also  be  used  for  phonetic  research. 

The  dictionary  can  be  used  in  the  English  language 
classroom  for  teaching  phonetic  transcription  (which  is 
vital  in  Japan  where  so  many  problems  in  students' 
pronunciation  arise  from  their  relying  on  katakana  tran- 
scription of  English  words),  and  for  doing  transcription 
and  reading  exercises.  It  can  also  be  used  as  a source  of 
words  for  pronunciation  teaching  games  like  the  pho- 
netic hangman,  mazes,  scrabbles,  making  smaller 
words  from  a long  word,  and  so  on. 

Veronika  Makarova,  Tsukuba  and  Meikai  Universities 

Side  Steps  1 : A Communicative  Course  for  Learners  of 
English.  Young  & Son  Media,  Inc.  Singapore:  Prentice 
Hall  Asia  ELT.  1997.  Pp.  127.  ¥1,980.  ISBN  0-1 3- 
619875-9.  Teacher's  Book.  ¥2,500.  Audiocassettes  (3). 
¥5,600. 

Side  Steps  1 is  chock-a-block  full  of  great  ideas  pre- 
sented in  a visibly  clear  and  easily  understood  way. 
After  working  with  it  for  the  past  2 months,  with  stu- 
dents who  range  in  ability  from  beginner  to  lower  in- 
termediate, I am  confident  in  recommending  it  to 
teachers  looking  for  a coursebook  or  resource  book  for 
Japanese  students. 

Side  Steps  1 emphasizes  listening  and  speaking  prac- 
tice in  a variety  of  interesting  exercises.  My  favorite 
lesson  was  Unit  9,  "know-it-all,"  in  which  the  charac- 
ters ask  a lot  of  obvious  questions  as  "conversation 
starters."  For  example,  a tourist  in  Egypt  asks  a local, 
"What's  the  capital  of  Egypt?";  a boyfriend  trying  to 
talk  to  his  girlfriend  while  she  is  watching  TV,  asks, 
"What  nationality  is  Mel  Gibson?"  Although  it  seems 
overtly  simple,  it  works  because  it  is  easy  for  students 
to  imitate  and  for  the  teacher  to  adapt  and  use  in  exten- 
sion activities.  In  one  class,  we  extended  the  activity  to 
include  everyday  situations  in  which  we  could  use 
similar  conversation  starters.  After  practicing  some 
examples  (as  quoted  above),  the  students  created  their 
own  situations  and  sentences.  For  example,  one  group 
wrote,  if  you  see  a foreigner  on  the  train  reading  a newspa- 
per: "What  is  the  dollar  to  yen  exchange  rate  today ? " or 
" Anything  interesting?"  The  learners  followed  up  this 
lesson  with  a project.  Each  group  used  a tape  recorder 
to  record  their  own  conversational  starter  exchanges 
with  foreigners.  Their  recordings  were  used  in  classes 
as  review  before  the  end  of  term  exam  or  final  project. 

The  PPP  method  of  presentation,  practice,  and  pro- 
duction is  used  in  Side  Steps  1.  Using  this  methodology, 
students  are  asked  to  listen  to  a dialogue,  work  in  small 
groups  in  controlled  practice  activities,  and  move  fi- 
nally to  freer  practice  activities  using  more  referential 
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questions.  This  method  worked  well  with  my  students 
because  it  provided  clear  steps  to  follow  and  the  struc- 
ture of  units  remains  unchanged  throughout  the  book. 
The  book's  organization  is  also  user-friendly  for  teach- 
ers who  want  to  do  the  production  exercise  first  if,  per- 
haps, students  have  previously  learned  the  material  or 
she  or  he  wants  to  check  their  accuracy. 

The  authors  claim  Side  Step  1 is  "suitable  as  a 
coursebook,  integrated  with  the  use  of  other  texts,  or  sim- 
ply used  for  supplementary  activities.  Each  unit  should 
take  between  2 to  3 lessons."  In  practice,  I found  that  it 
took  between  1 and  2 classes  per  unit.  For  my  lessons,  it 
worked  best  as  a supplementary  exercise  book  for  higher 
level  conversationally  confident  classes  and  as  a 
coursebook  in  the  basic,  less  con  versa  tionally-confident 
classes.  The  support  of  the  controlled  practice  through 
pair  work  and  the  steady  development  of  vocabulary  and 
grammar  difficulty  was  perfect  for  the  false-beginner/ 
beginner  classes.  In  addition,  using  Side  Steps  1 to  review 
problematic  functions  was  well  suited  to  higher  level 
students  who  benefited  from  the  extra  practice. 

My  one  complaint  is  with  the  dialogues  on  the  tape. 
Although  done  in  easily  understood  North  American 
accents,  they  do  not  sound  natural.  Each  word  is  pro- 
nounced individually  instead  of  in  a natural  rhythm, 
and  the  dialogues  seem  contrived  in  an  effort  to  dis- 
play the  target  sentences  and  vocabulary.  This  simpli- 
fies the  dialogue  but  also  gives  it  an  unrealistic  quality 
which  misrepresents  how  native  speakers  really  sound 
when  involved  in  everyday  conversations. 

Overall,  I think  this  book  rates  highly  and  offers  a 
new  approach  to  listening  and  speaking  based  courses. 
The  approach  the  book  uses  builds  confidence  in  listen- 
ing, speaking,  writing,  and  communicating  ideas.  The 
review  sections  and  recycled  vocabulary  and  grammar 
make  it  suitable  for  students  aged  young  adult  and  up. 
Side  Steps  1 uses  interesting  topics  embedded  in  fun 
activities  that  are  a step  above  other  textbooks  available 
for  Japanese  classes. 

Joy  Jarman , Yasuda  Women's  University 


Voices.  Leo  Jones.  Cambridge  University  Press.  1997. 
Video.  ¥1  5,500.  ISBN  0-521-58739-5.  Voices  Video 
Activity  Book.  Pp.  64.  ¥1,850.  ISBN  0-521-46938-4. 
Voices  Video  Teacher's  Book.  Pp.  48.  ¥2,830.  ISBN  0- 
521-46939-2. 

Voices  Video  contains  seven  short  documentaries 
filmed  on  location  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  video 
course  is  designed  for  language  learners  at  the  interme- 
diate level  and  above.  The  documentaries  range  in 
length  from  9 to  13  minutes  and  are  divided  into  3 to  6 
sections.  The  focus  of  Voices  is  to  help  learners  under- 
stand native  English  speakers  speaking  at  normal 
speed  in  their  native  accents,  to  learn  new  vocabulary, 
and  to  provide  cultural  topics  for  discussion. 

The  seven  sections  are:  "Language  and  National 
Identity— Language  Learning  in  Wales,"  "A  Wedding," 
"Dartmoor — A National  Park,"  "Get  in  Shape!  A Morn- 
ing at  a Leisure  Centre,"  "St.  Ives— Holidaymakers," 
"Artists  and  Surfers,"  "Enjoy  Your  Meal!"  and  "A  Fam- 
ily Airline."  They  can  be  viewed  in  any  order.  Each  of 
the  documentaries  in  the  video  activity  book  contains  a 
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short  introductory  unit  which  sets  the  scene  and  pro- 
vides background  information.  For  the  first  viewing 
task,  several  short  clips  are  shown  and  students  com- 
plete the  task  in  order  to  help  them  understand  the 
main  points.  Then  the  shorter  clips  are  viewed  indi- 
vidually and  there  are  tasks  or  questions  to  aid  stu- 
dents in  comprehending  the  details.  The  types  of  tasks 
include:  multiple  choice,  fill  in  the  gaps,  true/ false 
questions,  complete  the  sentences,  find  the  mistakes, 
fill  in  the  charts,  match  the  sentences,  match  the  pic- 
tures, check  the  information,  and  open-ended  ques- 
tions. This  section  also  includes  vocabulary  exercises 
like  matching  words  with  their  meanings  or  filling  in 
the  gaps  with  the  appropriate  word(s).  After  the 
shorter  clips  are  viewed  discussion  questions  follow.  In 
"A  Wedding,"  questions  such  as  "Do  you  believe  in 
marriage?  Why  or  why  not?"  and  "If  some  friends  told 
you  they  were  getting  married,  what  would  you  say  to 
them?"  were  asked.  These  questions  are  designed  to 
get  students  to  react  to  what  they  have  seen  and  heard 
and  to  express  their  own  opinions.  Sometimes  photos 
are  given  to  help  in  the  discussion.  Since  it  is  difficult 
for  many  of  my  students  to  start  a discussion,  I think 
the  photos  give  them  a starting  point. 

At  the  end  of  each  documentary  there  are  optional 
reading  and  writing  activities.  In  "Enjoy  Your  Meal!" 
for  example,  students  are  asked  to  read  three  recipes 
and  then  answer  questions  such  as  "Which  looks  the 
easiest  to  make?"  and  "Which  of  the  ingredients  would 
be  difficult  to  find  in  your  country?"  The  writing  as- 
signment in  this  unit  is  for  students  to  write  their  own 
recipes. 

I used  the  first  two  documentaries,  "Language  and 
National  Identity — Language  Learning  in  Wales,"  and 
"A  Wedding"  in  two  conversation  classes  for  English 
majors  at  a private  women's  university,  one  third  year 
and  one  fourth  year.  The  level  of  the  students  in  these 
two  classes  are  lower  intermediate  to  intermediate. 
Although  most  of  the  students  were  interested  in  the 
topics,  they  had  difficulty  completing  many  of  the 
tasks.  The  natural  speed  of  the  conversations  combined 
with  the  native  accents  proved  to  be  very  difficult  for 
my  students  to  understand.  After  I played  the  video 
segments  several  times,  many  of  the  students  gave  the 
wrong  answers  or  left  the  answer  spaces  blank.  Even 
after  I gave  the  students  the  answers  many  of  them  told 
me  that  they  could  not  catch  what  was  said.  Instead  of 
giving  the  students  confidence  in  understanding 
unsimplified,  authentic  English  (one  of  the  aims  of  the 
video  course)  many  students  became  discouraged  and 
gave  up.  In  a survey  given  at  the  end  of  the  semester, 
when  asked  what  they  did  not  like  about  the  class, 
many  students  from  both  classes  wrote  that  they  did 
not  like  the  video.  They  complained  how  difficult  it 
was  to  understand  both  the  British  and  Welsh  accents 
in  the  video. 

Although  I would  recommend  using  Voices  with  ad- 
vanced students  or  highly  motivated  upper  intermedi- 
ate students  in  conversation,  listening,  or  culture 
classes,  I would  not  suggest  using  the  video  for  inter- 
mediate level  students  or  below. 

Kathleen  Shimizu , Yasuda  Women's  University 
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Compiled  by  Angela  Ota 

The  following  items  are  available  for  review  by  JALT  mem- 
bers. Reviewers  must  test  material  in  the  classroom.  An  aster- 
isk indicates  first  notice.  An  exclamation  mark  indicates  third 
and  final  notice.  All  final  notice  items  will  be  discarded  after 
the  31st  of  May.  Please  contact:  Publishers'  Reviews  Copies 
Liaison  (address  p.  3).  Publishers  should  send  all  materials  for 
review,  both  for  students  (text  and  all  peripherals)  and  for 
teachers,  to  Publishers'  Review  Copies  Liaison. 

For  Students 

Course  books 

[Wilson,  K.  (1997).  Fast  lane  (student's  workbook  & cassette  pack, 
teacher's  resource  pack,  cassettes).  Hertfordshire:  Prentice 
Hall  Europe. 

[Wilson,  W.,  & Barnard,  R.  (1998).  Fifty-fifty:  Intro  (student's, 
teacher's,  cassettes).  Singapore:  Prentice  Hall  Asia. 

Listening 

[Brown,  J.  (1997).  Target  listening  (student's).  Japan:  North  Star 
Publishing. 

Reading 

*Claire  et  al.  (1997).  Macquarie  reader  series  (set  of  2 elementary  & 
3 intermediate  30p.  readers).  Sydney:  NCELTR. 

Culpeper,  J.  (1997).  History  of  English  (workbook).  London: 
Routledge. 

*Sukegawa,  N.,  Franklin,  M.,  & Fukaya,  K.  (1998).  Florence 
Nightingale's  notes  on  nursing  (with  Japanese  notes).  Tokyo: 
Igaku-Shoin. 

*Widdows,  S.,  & Voller,  P.  (1996).  Open  minds:  Exploring  global 
issues  through  reading  and  discussion,  (intermediate  text).  Ann 
Arbor:  The  University  of  Michigan  Press. 

Writing 

[Pellegrino,  V.  (1993).  A writer's  guide  to  using  8 methods  of  transi- 
tion. U.S.A.:  Mauri  Arthoughts  Company. 

[Pellegrino,  V.  (1995).  A writer's  guide  to  transitional  words  and 
expressions.  U.S.A.:  Mauri  Arthoughts  Company. 

Supplementary  Materials 

Forster,  D.,  & Kam  R.  (1997).  Building  TOEIC/TOEFL  test  taking 
skills  (student's).  Tokyo:  Aratake  Publishing. 

Jenkins,  R.  (Ed.).  (1993).  Prism : A spectrum  of  supplementary  teach- 
ing ideas  (vols.  8,  9, 10).  Japan:  PRISM. 

Moore,  R.  (1998).  TOEFL  idioms  (student's).  Tokyo:  Aratake  Pub- 
lishing. 

Phillips,  D.  (1995).  TOEIC  mondaishu  (student's).  Tokyo:  Aratake 
Publishing. 

Turner,  J.  (1997).  Interchange  placement  test  (test,  cassette).  Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge  University  Press. 

Wada,  M.,  Cominos,  A.,  Betts,  R.,  & Ishikawa,  Y.  (1998).  Team 
teaching  in  the  communicative  classroom:  An  activity  book  for  JTEs 
and  AETs  in  Japanese  juniorand  senior  high  schools.  Tokyo: 
Taishukan  Publishing. 

Video 

Bampfield,  A.,  Littlejohn,  A.,  & Hicks,  D.  (1997).  A world  of  En- 
glish (video).  Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press. 

For  Teachers 

Bailey,  K.,  & Nunan,  D.  (1996).  Voices  from  the  language  classroom. 
Melbourne:  Cambridge  University  Press.  (Contact  the  JALT 
Journal  Reviews  Editor.) 

*Bridley,  G.,  & Wigglesworth,  G.  (1997).  Access:  Issues  in  language 
test  design  and  delivery.  Sydney:  NCELTR. 

*Cresdee,  D.  (1997).  Research  report  series  11:  Improving  services  for 
deaf  and  hard  of  hearing  NESB  adults  in  Australia.  Sydney: 
NCELTR. 
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TESOl  Conference,  Seattle,  Washington—JALT  Officers 
Gene  van  Troyer,  Thom  Simmons,  David  McMurray, 
and  Guy  Modica  met  at  TESOL'98  with  representatives 
from  CATESOL  (California  TESOL)  to  discuss  plans  for 
future  cooperative  projects.  More  detailed  reports  will 
be  published  at  a later  date  here  in  TLT  and  the  JALT 
Executive  Newsletter  (JENL).  JALT  attendance  at  TESOL 
Inc.'s  conference  was  impressive,  with  134  presenters 
from  Japan.  By  the  way,  we  will  be  accepting  nomina- 
tions for  the  TESOL  and  IATEFL  Liaison  positions  soon: 
You  may  want  to  give  serious  thought  to  being  a liaison. 
Expenses  are  partially  reimbursed.  ( Thom  Simmons,  JALT 
TESOL  1998  Liaison) 
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Executive  Board  Meeting — There  is  an  ExBo  meeting  this 
month  on  May  9th  and  10th  in  Tokyo.  The  next  meeting 
is  scheduled  for  July.  Please  send  any  agenda  items  to 
Gene  van  Troyer,  the  JALT  National  President.  If  you 
are  unsure  about  how  to  write  a motion  or  how  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  JALT  National  governance  procedures, 
please  contact  your  local  or  national  representatives. 
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JALT  Membership  Totals  and  Renewal— National  Mem- 
bership Chair  Richard  Marshal  reported  in  March  that 
total  membership  went  from  3,370  in  January  to  3,352  in 
February.  Unlike  some  other  organizations,  JALTs 
membership  figures  include  only  those  who  have  paid 
their  membership  fees  and  as  such  are  accurate  to  the 
month.  Much  of  the  fluctuation  in  membership  is  due  to 
the  lag  time  in  renewal.  This  is  a little  bit  expensive  for 
JALT.  Please  remember  to  renew  your  membership  be- 
fore it  expires  and  help  us  reduce  a preventable  expense. 

^Richard Marshal 6 t , 1 R <03,310  At' b 
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Update  on  JALTs  Financial  Manager— The  administra- 
tion of  JALT  has  been  talking  to  its  members  for  the  last 
two  years  about  the  necessity  of  employing  a full-time, 
salaried  Financial  Manager,  and  a majority  vote  of  the 
JALT  Executive  Board  approved  the  hiring  of  a Financial 
Manager  at  the  Hamamatsu  Conference  meeting  in  Oc- 
tober 1997.  The  duties  of  the  Financial  Manager  will  be 
to  keep  financial  records  up  to  date  and  to  take  on  sev- 
eral of  the  (currently  volunteer)  duties  of  the  Business 
Manager  which  include  negotiating  for  Conference  sites, 
dealing  with  Associate  and  Commercial  memberships, 
and  seeking  sources  of  additional  income  for  JALT. 

The  Financial  Manager  will  be  a member  of  the  JALT 
Central  Office  OCO)  staff.  Under  the  current  JALT  struc- 
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ture,  the  JCO  is  supervised  by  the  Administrative  Com- 
mittee of  JALT  whose  Chair  is  the  elected  Vice-Presi- 
dent. The  elected  JALT  Treasurer  is  a member  of  this 
committee  but  also  the  (non  voting)  head  of  a watchdog 
Financial  Steering  Committee,  whose  directives  can 
override  the  wishes  of  the  Treasurer. 

The  proposed  new  Financial  Manager  will  need  the 
signature  of  the  elected  Treasurer  to  complete  any  fi- 
nancial transactions.  Administrative  decisions  (salaries, 
equipment,  rental  negotiations)  will  continue  to  fall 
under  the  purview  of  the  Administrative  Committee. 

The  position  was  advertised,  and  as  of  March  20, 1998 
three  candidates  have  applied  for  the  position.  The  Ad- 
ministrative Committee  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the 
hiring  process.  The  Administrative  Committee,  JALT 
National  Officers,  JALT  Financial  Committee,  N-SIG  and 
Chapter  Representatives  will  be  consulted  regarding 
these  candidates  followed  by  a formal  interview  in 
which  JALT  will  be  represented  by  David  McMurray, 
Past  President;  Brendan  Lyons,  Vice-President  (Chair, 
Administrative  Committee);  and  David  Neill,  JALT 
Business  Manager.  The  recommendation  of  the  inter- 
view team  will  be  conveyed  to  the  President.  The  Presi- 
dent will  announce  the  name  of  the  successful  candidate 
who  will  take  up  his/her  position  at  that  time. 

- Brendan  Lyons , JALT  Vice  President 
and  Administrative  Committee  Chair 
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Akita  and  Tokyo  Chapter  Revived— JALT  News  in 
March  reported  officers  in  Akita  were  determined  to 
keep  JALT  going  in  their  frosty  outpost.  Takeshi  Suzuki, 
the  incoming  president  of  Akita,  reports  the  lead  up  to 
their  first  event  in  1998  is  going  exceedingly  well.  Plans 
are  afoot  as  well  to  jointly  host  another  weekend  presen- 
tation with  Iwate  and  Yamagata  Chapters.  Congratula- 
tions Akita.  Also  in  March,  JALT  News  reported  Tokyo 
Chapter  was  put  on  probation  in  January.  A committee 
was  put  in  charge  to  focus  on  new  officers,  membership, 
programs,  and,  if  necessary,  dissolution.  David 


Know  about  IATEFL? 

You  can  join  the  International  Assocation  of  Teach- 
ers of  English  as  a Foreign  Language  (IATEFL),  as 
well  as  any  number  of  IATEFL  SIGs,  through  JALT. 
Check  the  postal  cash  transfer  form  at  the  back  of  this 
issue  for  more  information. 
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McMurray,  Chair  of  the  committee,  is  pleased  to  report 
that  quick  positive  action  was  taken  in  Tokyo.  A planning 
meeting  was  held  March  1,  and  new  officers  took  charge. 
Those  new  officers  include  Graham  Bathgate,  President; 
Greg  Selby,  Program  Chair;  Paul  Hildebrand t.  Treasurer; 
Caroline  Bertorelli,  Recording  Secretary;  Carolyn  Obara, 
Publicity  Chair;  Barry  Mateer,  Membership  Chair;  and 
Kevin  Ryan,  Member- At-Large.  Congratulations  Tokyo. 
3/I^CDJALT  News'C&fcfEA  L fzXo  0 
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JALT98  Conference 

edited  by  janina  tubby  B goto  minae 

Make  a date  for  JALT98: 

Focus  on  the  classroom,  focus  on  the  funl 

Learning  and  relaxing— Attending  a JALT  conference  for 
the  first  time  means  seeing  literally  hundreds  of  new 
faces.  Whether  it's  a chat  over  coffee,  swapping  business 
cards  over  lunch,  or  winding  down  at  the  end  of  the  day 
in  a quiet  nearby  restaurant  or  at  one  of  the  famous 
large-scale  JALT  social  events,  you'll  soon  find  yourself 
bumping  into  people  with  the  same  background  and  the 
same  areas  of  interest  as  you.  That's  why  going  for  more 
than  one  day  can  help  you  network  with  a wide  range  of 
people  from  all  over  Japan. 

"So  many  chances  to  make  friends  and  learn  about  classroom 
practice  and  research— it  really  made  a difference  to  what  I did 
in  my  classes.  Can't  wait  for  next  year's  conference!"  (Allison 
Clark , English  Express,  first  time  conference-goer,  1997) 

" I've  been  to  the  JALT  conference  twice , and  I'll  be  back 
again  this  year.  The  reason?  I enjoy  learning  new  things  and 
meeting  new  people ."  ( Midori  T.  Iwano,  Nanzan  Junior 
College) 

New  things,  new  people— JALT98  will  see  more  spon- 
sored speakers  than  ever  before  as  the  N-SIGs  and  the 
chapters  take  a turn  at  sponsoring  their  own  experts. 
And,  in  the  run-up  to  the  next  Pan  Asian  conference  in 
1999,  keep  a special  eye  out  for  speakers  from  across  the 
continent  of  Asia.  Among  the  host  of  famous  names  you 
can  see  in  action  at  JALT98  will  be  the  Teacher  Educa- 
tion and  CUE  N-SIGs'  special  guest,  Amy  Tsui  from 
Hong  Kong,  and  Ibaraki  Chapter's  guest,  Suchada 
Nimmannit  from  Thailand. 

"When  I first  went  to  Omiya  to  attend  the  International 
Conference  about  six  years  ago , I was  surprised  by  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  participants.  What's  special  about  JALT  is  that  it 
is  huge!  With  more  than  a hundred  presentations  each  day, 
the  conference  has  everything— from  practical  classroom  ac- 
tivities to  theoretical  discussions.  You  can  never  be  bored." 
(Shozo  I to,  Koyo  Senior  High  School) 
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Presentations  aside,  it's  almost- worth  going  just  for  the 
social  scene!  As  in  previous  years,  JALT98  will  see  two 
major  onsite  conference  parties.  On  Saturday,  the  annual 
Prentice  Hall  one  can  drink  party — always  a smash  hit. 
And  on  Sunday,  back  by  popular  demand,  the  dance! 

"The  conference  brings  us  all  together  for  a few  days  of  fun, 
learning,  and  lots  of  laughter.  It's  the  professional  highlight  of 
the  year."  (Michelle  Nagashima) 

JALT98:  attending  presentations  and  workshops,  visit- 
ing the  educational  materials  exposition,  networking, 
joining  parties.  Whether  you're  focusing  on  the  class- 
room or  focusing  on  the  fun,  make  it  all  part  of  your 
JALT98  TPR  approach — Total  Personal  Refreshment! 
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Bulletin  Board 

edited  by  laura  macgregor  a kinugawa  takao 

Position  Announcements  for  The  Language  Teacher 

1 ) English  Proofreaders — English  language  proofreaders 
are  required  immediately  to  assist  with  the  production  of 
The  Language  Teacher.  Interested  applicants  must:  (a)  be  a 
JALT  member  in  good  standing;  (b)  have  experience  in 
second /foreign  language  teaching;  (c)  be  resident  in  Ja- 
pan; (d)  have  a Macintosh  computer  (or  a computer  that 
can  read  and  write  Mac  Microsoft  Word-formatted  files), 
a fax  machine,  and  e-mail  access;  and  (e)  be  committed  to 
contributing  to  the  production  of  The  Language  Teacher. 
Please  submit  a curriculum  vitae  and  cover  letter  to  Will- 
iam Acton,  JALT  Publications  Board  Chair,  Nagaikegami 
6410-1,  Hirako-cho,  Owariasahi-shi,  Aichi-ken  488-0872. 
E-mail:  <i44993g@nucc.cc.nagoya-u.ac.jp>.  Applications 
will  be  accepted  on  an  ongoing  basis. 

2)  Column  Editor — An  English  language  editor  for  the 
Conference  Calendar  column  is  required  immediately. 
Please  follow  the  application  procedure  noted  above. 
Applications  will  be  accepted  until  the  position  is  filled. 

3)  Japanese  Language  Positions — Two  positions  are  avail- 
able immediately:  Bulletin  Board  Column  Co-Editor, 
and  General  Translator.  Interested  applicants  must  meet 
the  following  requirements:  (a)  be  a JALT  member  in 
good  standing;  (b)  have  experience  in  second  language 
teaching;  (c)  have  access  to  a computer  that  can  read  and 
write  Mac  Microsoft  Word -formatted  files,  a fax  ma- 
chine, and  e-mail;  (d)  be  able  to  communicate  in  writing 
in  Japanese  and  English.  Please  submit  a curriculum 
vitae  along  with  a cover  letter  outlining  your  abilities 
and  interest  in  the  position(s)  for  which  you  are  apply- 
ing to  Kinugawa  Takao,  Japanese  Language  Editor,  The 
Language  Teacher,  210-304,  2-10-1  Namikio,  Tsukuba- 
shi,  Ibaraki-ken  305-0044.  Tel/Fax:  0298-53-7477  (w).  E- 
mail:  <kinugawa@intersc.tsukuba.ac.jp>  or 
<BXA05244@nifty  serve . or  .j  p > . 
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JALT  Fukuoka's  KOTESOL-Vetted  Speaker  Award — 

KOTESOLand  JALT  Fukuoka  are  proud  to  announce 
that  Dr.  Rodney  Tyson  is  the  recipient  of  JALT 
Fukuoka's  KOTESOL-Vetted  Speaker  Award , established 
to  bring  noted  presenters  from  Korea  to  Japan. 
KOTESOL  issued  the  call  for  papers  in  The  English  Con- 
nection magazine,  and  chose  Dr.  Tyson  from  a number 
of  applicants  to  come  to  Japan  to  lead  a workshop  on 
May  17,  which  will  be  hosted  by  Fukuoka  JALT.  For 
further  information,  see  the  chapter  announcement  in 
the  Chapter  Meetings  column  of  this  issue. 

KOTESOL  <hJ A LTf§}S]^Cuj5li,  JALT  Fukuoka's  KOTESOL-Vetted 
Speaker  AwardCO££f#-C&  h Rodney  Tysonft^®®^  B 

LT^B  LT  < tiz  &zt  Lite  KOTESOLIiThe 

English  Connection  magazineC#ttwi£4l$ 5 
j!l7Bc07-?'>3  y V(0')-y-(D-At  L 

^ t^o  S^LOi,  CO  Chapter  Meetings  column  £ CTJ&  < fz  $ U>0 

JALT  Applied  Materials  (JAM)  Volume— A JAM  collec- 
tion of  articles  is  scheduled  for  publication  in  the  year 
2000.  The  theme  will  be  state-of-the-art  teaching  and 
research  looking  back  at  the  field  and  forward  explor- 
ing trends.  The  volume  will  focus  on  selected  areas  of 
interest  and  concern  to  JALT  members.  Examples  of 
special  interests  are  cross-cultural  issues,  teacher  edu- 
cation, reading,  relations  between  native  English  and 
non-native  teachers,  writing,  testing,  pronunciation, 
and  learner  styles  and  strategies. 

Finished  articles  will  be  about  5,000  words  including 
references.  Articles  are  expected  to  balance  scholarship 
and  practical  application.  They  should  be  theoretically 
grounded,  reader-friendly,  and  classroom  oriented. 

Please  submit  an  abstract  by  July  31, 1998  to  Dale 
Griff ee,  Seigakuin  University,  1-1  Tosaki,  Ageo-shi, 
Saitama-ken  362-0053. 
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Of  National  SIGnificance 

edited  by  Jim  swan 

Computer-Assisted  Language  Learning— "CALL:  Hu- 
man Connections,"  the  3rd  Annual  JALT  CALL  N-SIG 
Conference  on  Computers  and  Language  Learning  in 
Japan,  will  take  place  May  30  and  31  at  TMIT  in  Hino 
City,  Tokyo  on  the  JR  Chuo  Line  at  Toyoda  Station. 
Come  join  us  and  our  Australian  featured  speaker.  Dr. 
Jeffrey  Quinn.  For  more  information:  chttp:// 
langue.hyper.chubu.ac.jp/jalt/nsig/call/calll.html>. 
Announcing  CUE'S  Merit  Award  for  Newcomers  to  Col- 
lege Teachingl  Any  language  instructor  (LI  or  L2)  may 
be  nominated  who  has  taught  at  the  tertiary  level  in 
Japan  for  no  more  than  three  years  as  of  April  1, 1998. 
One  nomination  is  requested  from  each  CUE  member. 
Mail  nominee's  name  (with  contact  information)  no  later 
than  June  1 to  Steven  Snyder,  Miyazaki  Women's  Junior 
College,  1415  Hei,  Kano,  Kiyotake,  Miyazaki  889-1605  — 
or  E-mail:  <tomobear@m-surf.or.jp>. 

Teaching  Children— The  Teaching  Children  N-SIG  will 
co-sponsor  presentations  with  the  Omiya  Chapter  on 
July  9th  and  the  Niigata  Chapter  (date  pending),  featur- 
ing Coordinator  Aleda  Krause  and  Newsletter  Editor 
Michelle  Nagashima  as  presenters.  For  more  details, 
please  contact  the  coordinator. 

Teacher  Education— The  T-Ed  N-SIG  and  LATEFL  TT-SIG 
will  hold  an  Action  Research  retreat  in  in  Seto,  Aichi-ken, 
June  13-14.  Plenary  speakers  and  workshop  facilitators 
will  include  Martin  Parrott  and  Stephen  Brivati.  Partici- 
pants will  plan  and  work  together  to  produce  research 
projects  in  special  interest  areas.  The  registration  fee, 
including  accommodation,  is  ¥14,000.  Send  a postal 
money  order  to  Sue  Collins  by  April  20.  Tel/  Fax:  0566- 
26-2545.  E-mail:  <scollins@auecc. aichi-edu.ac.jp >. 

N-SIG  Contact  Information 

Bilingualism — Cbair:  Peter  Cray.  1-3-5-I  Alsu b etsu -hi gash i,  Atsubetsu-ku,  Sapporo-shi,  Hokkaido  004- 
0001;  Tel  (h):  011-897*9891;  fax  (h):  01 1-897-9891;  Tel  (w):  011-881-2721;  Fax  (w):  01 1-881-9843;  E-mail: 
pag@sapporo.emal  l.ne.Jp 

Computer-Assisted  Language  Itzriung-Coordimtor.  Elin  Melchior,  KETC,  Shiminkaikan,  2-107 
Komaki,  Komaki-shi,  Aichi-ken  485-0041;  Tel  (h):  0568-75-0136;  Tel  (w):  0568-76-0905;  Fax  (w):  0568-77- 
8207;  E-mail:  elin@gol.com 

College  and  University  Educators-Co-coordinator  & Editor,  ON  CUE.  Jack  Kimball,  Miyazaki 
Medical  College,  5200  Kihara,  Kiyotake,  Miyazaki-gun,  Miyazaki-ken  889-1601;  Tel  (h):  0985-84-4485;  Fax 
(h):  0985-84-4485;  Tel  (w); 0985-85-3595;  Fax  (w):  0985-85-3595;  E-mail:  kimball  @post.miyazaki- 
med.ac.jp;  hup://inter5erver.miyazaki-med.a£.|p/-!Umball/ 

Global  Issues  in  Language  Education  -Coordinator  and  Neu’sletter  Editor:  Kip  A.  Cates;  Tottori 
University,  Koyama,  Tottori-shi,  Tottori-ken  680-0946;  Tel  (h):  0857-28-2428;  Fax  (h):  0857-28-2428;  Tel 
(w):  0857-31-5650;  Fax  (w);  0857-31-5650;  E-mail:  kcates@fed.tottori-u.ac.|p 

Japanese  as  a Second  Language-^oord'/>w/or.  Haruhara  Keoichiro,  4-2-15-51 1 Higashi-tateishi, 
Kalsushlka-ku,  Tokyo  124-0013;  Tel  (h):  03-3694-9348;  Fax  (h):  03-3694-3397;  E-mail: 
BXA02040@niftyserve.or.|p 

Coordinator.  Nishitanl  Mari;  3-27-17  Takamatsu -cho,  Tachikawa-shi,  Tokyo  190-001 1;  Tel  (h):  042-548- 
7663;  Fax  (h):  042-548-7663;  Tel  (w):  042-580-8525;  Fax  (w):  042-580-9001;  E-mail:  mari@econ.hit-u .ac.jp 
Junior  and  Senior  High  School  -Coordinator.  Barry  Mateer,  1-12-5-101  Shukugawara,  Tama-Ku, 
Kawasaki-shi,  Kanagawa-ken  214-0021;  Tel  (h):  044-933-8588;  E-mail:  barrym@gol.com 
Learner  Deve!opment-/ow/  Coordinator.  Hugh  Nicoli,  Miyazaki  Municipal  University,  Funateuka  1- 
1-2,  Miyazakl-shi,  MiyazakJ-ken  880-8520;  Tel  (w): 0985-20-4807;  Fax  (w):  0985-20-2000,  ext  1306;  E-mail: 
hnicoll@funatsuka.mlyazaki-mu.ac.|p 

Joint  Coordinator.  Aoki  Naoko,  Faculty  of  Letters,  Osaka  University,  1-5  Machikaneyama,  Toyonaka-shi, 
Osaka-fu  560-0043;  Tel  (w):  06-850-6111;  Fax  (w):  06-850-5131;  E-mail:  naoko® let. osaka-u.ac.jp 
Materials  Writers-C/wrr  James  Swan;  Aoyama  8-122,  Nara-shl,  Nara-ken  630-8101;  Tel  (h):  0742-26- 
3498;  Fax  (h):  0742-26-3498;  Tel  (w):  0742-41-9576;  Fax  (w):  0742-41-9576;  E-mail:  swan@daibutsu.nara- 
u. ac.jp 

Professionalism,  Administration,  and  Leadership  in  Education-yomS  Coordinator 
(Membership  and  Publicity):  Thomas  L.  Simmons,  2-28-10-303  Morigaoka,  Isogo-ku,  Yokohama-shi, 
Kanagawa-ken  235-0024;  Fax  (h):  045-845-8242;  E-mail:  malang@gol.com 
Teaching  ChMrtn-Coordfnator.  Aleda  Kranse;  Park  Ageo  2-123, 3-1-48  Kashiwaza,  Ageo-shi, 
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Saltama-ken  362-0075;  Tel  (h):  048-776-0392;  Fax  (h):  048-776-7952;  E-mail,  English:  aleda@goI.com;  E- 
mai  I .Japanese:  elnishl@gol.com 

Teacher  Mucztion-Coordinator.  Neil  Cowie;  635  Shimo-Okubo,  Urawa-shl,  Saltama-ken  3384825; 
Tel  (w):  048-858-9028;  Tel  (h):  048-853-4566;  Fax  (h):  048-853-4566;  E-mail:  cowie@crisscross.com 
Testing  and  Evalufldon-C&nr  Leo  Yoffe,  501  Fujiko  Bim,  4-37-10  Hiyoshi-cho,  Maebashi-shi, 
Gunma-ken  371-0017;  Tel  (h):  027-233-8696;  Fax  (h):  027-233-8696;  Tel  (w):  027-220-7349;  Fax  (w):  027- 
220-7349;  E-mail:  lyoffe@thunda-.edu.gunma-u.ac.Jp 

W&te-Coordinator.  Daniel  Walsh,  Hagoromo  Gakuen  Junior  College,  1-89-1  HamaderaMlnami-machl, 
Sakai -s hi,  Osaka  592-8344;  Tel  (h):  0722-99-5127;  Tel  (w):  0722-65-7000;  Fax  (w):  0722-65-7005;  E-mail: 
walsh  @ hago  ro  mo . ac . J p 


N-SIGs  In  the  Making 

Foreign  Language  littncy-Joint  Co-ordinator  (Communications):  Charles  Jannozi,  College  of 
Education,  Fukui  University,  Bunkyo  3-9*1,  Fukul-shl,  Fukui-ken  910-0017;  Tel  (h):  0776-27-7102;  Fax  (h): 
0776-27-7102;  Tel  (w):  0776-23-0500;  Fax  (w):  0776-27-8521;  E-mail:  Jannud@ThePentagon.com 
Other  Language  UucBton-Coordinator.  Rudolf  Reinelt,  Faculty  of  Law  & Letters,  Ehlme 
University,  2 Bunkyou-chou  3,  Matsuyama-shi,  Matsuyama-ken  790-0826;  Tel  (h):  089-927-6293;  Fax  (h): 
089-927-6293;  Tel  (w):  089-927-9359;  Fax  (w):  089-927-9211;  E-mail:  relnelt@ll.ehlme-u.ac.jp 


Did  you  know  JALT 
offers  research  grants? 

For  details,  contact 
the  JALT  Central  Office. 
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edited  by  diane  pelyk  & shiotsu  toshihiko 
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Cunma:  January  1998 — Evolving  Chinese  Attitudes  To- 
ward Foreign  Languages  Qian  Xin).  The  presenter  color- 
fully described  four  main  phases  in  the  evolution  of 
people's  attitudes  to  foreign  language  learning  in  China. 

1)  "Foreign  Wind"During  this  stage,  people  avoided 
discussing  foreign  countries  and  never  showed  an  obvi- 
ous interest  in  foreign  languages,  lest  they  be  considered 
foreign  agents.  Therefore,  foreign  languages,  much  like 
bodily  functions,  were  taboo  topics. 

2)  "Foreign  Walking  Stick"  In  the  next  phase,  political 
celebrities,  such  as  Deng  Xiaoping,  Chou  En-lai  and  Lu 
Hsun,  went  abroad  to  study  foreign  conditions.  For  them, 
foreign  languages  were  information-gathering  tools. 

3)  "Open  Sesame"  During  the  Cultural  Revolution, 
foreign  language  education  was  abandoned.  Instead, 
agricultural  studies  and  other  subjects  were  intro- 
duced. The  door  to  the  outside  world  was  completely 
closed.  In  1973,  the  Cultural  Revolution  ended.  In  1976, 
the  university  entrance  examination  system  was  re- 
stored. The  presenter  was  one  of  the  first  students  to 
take  the  test  and  be  admitted  to  a university.  This  social 
change  had  a great  impact  on  attitudes  toward  foreign 
languages,  especially  English.  People  realized  they 


were  "behind"  and  English  was  viewed  as  a tool  for 
"catching  up"  and  gaining  access  to  the  world. 

4)  "A  Stone  to  Knock  at  the  Door"  During  the  most 
recent  phase,  the  motivation  for  learning  English  has 
become  mainly  instrumental:  to  enter  university  or  be 
promoted.  However,  if  students  are  only  instrumen- 
tally  motivated  to  study  foreign  languages,  they  tend  to 
forget  the  learned  material  after  examinations. 

Jin  Xian's  presentation  was  a fascinating  glimpse  into 
a country  where  classrooms  are  packed  from  door  to 
door  with  students  and  teachers  are  working  hard  to 
improve  English  education.  ( Reported  by  Hayashi  Nobuko; 
edited  by  Cheiron  McMahill) 

Ibaraki:  January  1998 — Computers:  Electrifying  Your 
Classroom  and  Students  (Martin  Pauly,  Miyao  Mariko, 
and  Neil  Parry).  Three  local  chapter  members  pre- 
sented a wide  range  of  practical  ideas  for  using  com- 
puters in  the  language  classroom.  Martin  Pauly,  who 
works  with  visually  impaired  students,  discussed  the 
challenges  this  presents,  both  for  teachers  and  students. 
He  gave  an  overview  of  the  special  considerations 
needed  when  preparing  materials,  and  discussed  one 
of  the  programmes  used  at  his  college.  Miyao  Mariko 
showed  us  how  to  increase  motivation  by  having  stu- 
dents send  e-mail  letters  and  create  their  own  letter- 
heads, fax  sheets,  and  homepages.  She  alerted 
participants  to  some  potential  pitfalls  and  demon- 
strated how  to  build  success  in  the  classroom.  Finally, 
Neil  Parry  explored  the  usefulness  of  presentation  soft- 
ware as  a teaching  aid.  Pointing  out  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  the  medium,  he  included  a demonstra- 
tion of  various  software  uses,  with  quizzes, 
worksheets,  and  so  on.  (Reported  by  Joyce  Cunningham) 

Osaka:  January  1998 — Why  the  Cambridge  Exams  Are 
Good  for  Your  Students  (Simon  Himbury).  Simon 
Himbury,  who  trains  oral  examiners  for  the  University 
of  Cambridge  Local  Examination  Syndicate  (UCLES), 
gave  a presentation  on  the  various  Cambridge  examina- 
tions. Himbury  provided  a brief  history  and  overview  of 
the  UCLES,  gave  everyone  some  examples  of  various 
tests,  and  showed  video  clips  of  examination  situations 
to  illustrate  how  the  exams  are  administered. 

UCLES,  which  are  four-skills  examinations  in  English 
as  a foreign  language,  are  taken  by  about  half  a million 
people  annually.  The  earliest  exam  was  introduced  in 
1913  for  European  teachers  of  English.  Other  exams 
were  developed  later  for  young  learners  and  for  other 
levels  of  attainment. 

Workshop  participants  had  the  opportunity  to  not 
only  see  examples  of  various  portions  of  UCLES  exams 
on  paper,  but  also  to  view  videotapes  of  interviews. 
Participants  were  given  criteria  for  rating  students  and 
then  had  a chance  to  compare  their  own  scores  to  the 
official  examiners'  ratings  of  EFL  students. 

When  comparing  the  UCLES  to  various  other  stan- 
dard tests  of  EFL,  Himbury  pointed  out  that  in  addition 
to  testing  four  skills,  UCLES  also  assesses  life  skills  and 
practical  usage.  A current  problem  with  the  UCLES  is 
the  lack  of  a numerical  score,  which  may  be  addressed 
in  the  near  future  so  that  UCLES  could  be  compared  to 
other  widely  used  exams,  such  as  TOEIC  or  TOEFL. 
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Nonetheless,  the  Monbusho  recently  accepted  UCLES 
as  a valid  measure  of  English  mastery.  ( Reported  by 
Rebecca  Caiman) 

Tokushima:  January  1998 — Case  Studies  and  Creativity 
(David  McMurray).  The  presenter  introduced  the  case- 
study  method,  a problem-solving  approach  around 
which  the  Harvard  Business  School  was  built.  He  ex- 
plained that  cases  are  really  stories  with  a problem  and, 
like  mysteries,  can  be  enjoyable  to  solve.  He  demon- 
strated how  this  method  could  be  relevant  to  JALT 
members  and  struggling  chapters.  He  provided  a case 
diagram  entitled  "Strengths,  Weaknesses,  Opportunities 
and  Threats"  or  SWOT.  McMurray  pointed  out  different 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  various  JALT  Chapters  as 
well  as  their  solutions  to  recent  threats. 

The  audience,  working  in  small  groups,  read  an 
imaginary  case  study,  similar  to  the  recent  story  of  an  oil 
spill  in  Ibaraki  and  the  consequent  problems.  The  par- 
ticipants charted  the  SWOT.  A follow-up  activity  in- 
volved choosing  a good  public  relations  person  to  help 
solve  the  problem. 

Finally,  McMurray  explained  how  this  method  fits 
into* the  Pan-Asian  trend  towards  encouraging  creative 
thinking  in  education.  Within  the  methodical  framework 
of  a case  study,  we  can  also  use  our  creativity  to  find 
solutions.  Incorporating  such  an  approach  in  language 
learning  tasks  is  a good  way  to  practice  problem-solving 
and  creative  thinking.  (Reported  by  Nora  McKenna ) 
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We  are  pleased  to  announce  the  relocation  and  upgrading  of 
our  Announcements  Column  Website.  If  you  wish  to 
view  future  and  past  chapter  events,  look  for  contacts  in  dif- 
ferent chapters,  or  find  out  how  to  submit  notices  to  this  col- 
umn, please  direct  your  browser  to  <http://unvw.seafoik.ne.jp/ 
kqjalt/chmtg.html>. 

Akita — Liven  Up  Your  Classes  (Dave  Ragan,  MSUA).  Sat- 
urday, May  23, 12:00-3:00;  Minnesota  State  University,  Akita; 
1-day  members  Y1,000.  Info:  Takeshi  Suzuki,  Tel:  0184-22- 
1562,  E-mail:  < takeshis@mail.edinet.or.jp >.  Dave  Ragan  will 
present  new  methods  to  liven  up  English  teaching  in  jun- 
ior/senior high  schools  and  colleges.  All  participants  will 
discuss  their  lesson  ideas,  and  how  to  improve  them. 

Akita  JALT  will  be  holding  an  event  every  fourth  Satur- 
day afternoon  during  the  summer  and  fall. 

Chiba— Shibaie  Yoshiaki.  Tel:  047-321-3127,  E-mail: 
<QZi01137@niftyserve.or.jp>. 

Fukui— Learning  About  the  World  in  EFL  Classes  (Yatate 
Etsuko  & Marian  Hara,  Tokiwamatsu  Gakuen).  Satur- 
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day,  May  30,  3:00-5:00;  Fukui  International  Activities  Plaza, 
2F;  one-day  members  Y1,000,  students  Y500.  Info:  Watanabe 
Takako,  Tel:  0776-34-8334,  E-mail:  <watanabe@ma. 
interbroad.or.jp>.  How  can  an  EFL  class  be  a window  to 
the  world  for  our  students?  The  presenters  will  intro- 
duce a range  of  successful  activities  in  which  students 
can  learn  and  talk  about  countries  around  the  world, 
current  events,  and  topics  of  global  concern. 
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Fukuoka — Academic  Writing  and  the  Process  Approach 
(Rodney  Tyson,  Daejin  University,  Republic  of  Korea) 
Sunday,  May  17,  2:00-5:00;  Aso  Foreign  Language  Travel 
College,  Hakataekiminami  2-12-24;  one-day  members  Y1,000. 
Info:  Kevin  O'Leary,  Tel:  0942-32-0101,  Fax:  31-0372,  E- 
mail:  <ogs@kurume.ktarn.or.jp>.  Website:  <http:// 
kyushu.com/jalt/events.html>.  Asian  students  and  teachers 
often  resist  use  of  the  process  approach  in  favor  of  tradi- 
tional, grammar-based  methods.  The  speaker  will 
present  evidence  which  suggests  that  certain  process- 
oriented  techniques  help  students  produce  better  com- 
positions with  greater  motivation  and  confidence.  This 
will  be  followed  by  group  activities. 

Gunma — Leo  Yoffe,  Tel:  0272-33-8696,  E-mail: 
<lyoffe@thunder.edu.gunma-u.ac.jp>. 

Hamamatsu — Language  Learning  Strategies  Instruction 
in  Japan  (Jill  Robbins,  Kwansei  Gakuin  University). 
Sunday,  May  17, 1:00-4:00;  Create  Hamamatsu,  Rm.  21;  one- 
day  members  Yl,500.  Info:  Peter  Balderston,  Tel/Fax:  0539- 
25-7650.  This  is  a workshop  for  teachers  who  want  to 
adapt  the  Western  ideal  of  learner  autonomy  to  the  Japa- 
nese learning  environment.  The  presenter  will  demon- 
strate her  adaptation  of  a metacognitive  model  of 
learning  strategies  instruction,  and  participants  will  be 
guided  through  the  creation  of  a lesson  plan  that  utilises 
these  strategies. 

Himeji — William  Balsamo,  Tel:  0792-24-4876,  E-mail: 
<balsamo@kenmei.ac.jp>. 

Hiroshima — Caroline  Lloyd,  Tel:  082-292-5033,  Fax:  082- 
292-5033,  E-mail:  <cjz3@urban.or.jp>. 

Hokkaido^Making  the  Leap  to  Interactive  Web  Page 
Creation  (Randall  Davis,  Nagoya  City  University).  Sat- 
urday, May  23,  2:00-4:00;  Hokusei  Joshi  Tandai,  Minami  4 
Nishi  17;  one-day  members  Y1,000.  Info:  JALT  Hokkaido 
Office ; Ken  Hartmann,  Tel/Fax:  011-584-7588,  E-mail: 
<rm6k-htmn@asahi-net.or.jp>.  This  presentation  will  dem- 
onstrate how  students  can  develop  and  test  their  lan- 
guage skills  by  creating  interactive  webpages,  or  quiz 
pages,  using  JavaScript:  Because  the  presenter  will  focus 
on  general  issues  rather  than  more  technical  aspects  of 
HTML,  the  presentation  should  appeal  to  a more  global 
audience  of  participants. 

Ibaraki-^Opening  the  Door:  You  and  Action  Research 
(Cecilia  Ikeguchi,  Tsiikuba  Women's  University,  & 
Andrew  Barfield,  Tsukuba  University).  Sunday,  May  17, 
1:30-5:00;  Ibaraki-ken  Kennan  Shogai  Gakushu  Center, 
Tsuchiura;  1-day  members  Y500.  Info:  Komatsuzaki 
Michiko,  Tel:  029-254-7203,  E-mail:  <komatsuzaki@ 
ma2.justnet.ne.jp>.  Joyce  Cunningham,  Tel:  029-228-8455 , 
E-mail:  <doy cie@mito.ipc. ibaraki. ac.jp>.  Cecilia  Ikeguchi 
will  review  action  research  concepts  and  explore 
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teacher  fear  of  classroom  research.  Participants  will 
examine  personal  teaching  and  topics  of  interest.  An- 
drew Barfield  will  then  present  two  action  research 
topics  on  reading  and  writing,  sharing  insights  and 
unanswered  questions  from  these  small-scale  projects. 
Also,  a Global  Ties  report  will  be  presented. 

lwate— Ellen  Sadao,  Tel:  0196-83-3083. 

Kagawa — What  is  Community  Language  Learning? 
(David  Greer).  Sunday , May  17, 10:00-12:00;  Ipal  Center 
Takamatsu,  Kagawa;  one-day  members  ¥1,000.  Info:  Alex 
MacGregor,  Tel/Fax:  087  851-3902,  E-mail: 
<canstay@niji.or.jp>.  In  this  bilingual  presentation,  the 
presenter  will  explain  Community  Language  Learning 
(CLL),  and  demonstrate  how  to  use  CLL  in  EFL  and  JSL 
classrooms.  CLL  is  an  approach  in  which  a bilingual 
teacher  uses  the  learners'  first  language  along  with 
therapeutic  counseling  techniques  to  alleviate  learner 
anxiety  toward  speaking  in  the  target  language. 

Kagoshima — David  Kelk,  Tel/Fax:  099-294-8096. 

Kanazawa — Teaching  Children:  How  to  Build  Up  Their 
English  Proficiency  (Watanabe  Takako).  Sunday,  May 
17,  2:00-4:00;  Shakai  Kyoiku  Center,  3F,  3-2-15  Honda - 
machi,  Kanazawa.  Info:  Bill  Holden,  Tel:  076-229-5608  (h), 
229-1161  ext.  556(w),  E-mail:  <holden@nsknet.or.jp>.  Most 
teachers,  having  been  preoccupied  with  teaching  aural- 
oral  skills,  have  struggled  with  the  child's  rather  unsatis- 
fying progress  and  attainment.  The  presenter  will  show 
how  to  develop  children's  overall  English  proficiency 
through  teaching  reading  using  two  Ladybird  graded 
readers,  as  well  as  materials  that  she  has  developed. 

Kitakyushu — Teaching  Three-Minute  Speeches  (Dennis 
Woolbright,  Seinan  Jo  Junior  College).  Saturday,  May  9, 
7:00-9:00;  Kitakyushu  International  Conference  Center,  Room 
31;  one-day  members  ¥500.  Info:  Chris  Carman,  Tel:  093- 
592-2883,  Fax:  093-692-3360,  E-mail:  <carman@med.uoeh- 
u.ac.jp>.  Website:  <http://wzow.seafolk.ne.jp/kqjalt>.  This 
presentation  will  cover  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  helping 
students  prepare  and  rehearse  short  speeches.  Mr. 
Woolbright  will  invite  his  own  stu- 
dents to  the  workshop,  where  he 
will  demonstrate  how  to  help  the 
students  perfect  their  speech  per- 
formances. 

Dennis  Woolbright 
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Kobe — Bilingualism  and  Interna- 
tional Families  in  Japan  (Mary 
Goebel  Noguchi,  Ritsumeikan  Uni- 
versity). Sunday,  May  31, 1:30-4:30; 

Kobe  YMCA  LET'S,  4F,  (078-241- 
7205);  one-day  members  ¥1,000;  Info: 

Brent  Jones , Tel/Fax : 0797-31-2068,  E- 
mail:  <CXK05226@niftyserve.or.jp>. 

Summarizing  a wealth  of  research 
in  the  field  of  bilingualism,  Mary 
Goebel  Noguchi  will  give  partici- 
pants a better  understanding  of 
what  it  means  to  grow  up  with  two 
languages,  and  how  parents  and 
teachers  can  facilitate  linguistic 
development  and  emotional  secu- 
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rity  in  children  in  these  situations. 

Kumamoto  (Affiliate  Chapter) — Annie  Marquez,  Tel/ 

Fax:  096-326-8074,  E-mail:  <ku204423@fsinet.or.jp>. 

Kyoto — Cross-Cultural  Pragmatics  in  Conversation 
Classes  (Craig  Smith,  Kyoto  University  of  Foreign  Stud- 
ies). Sunday,  May  24, 1:30-4:30;  Kyoto  Kyoiku  Bunka  Cen- 
ter; one-day  members  ¥500.  Info:  Ishikawa  Katsumi,  Tel: 
075-581-3422;  Alton  Cole,  Tel/Fax:  075-724-8942.  Cross- 
cultural  pragmatics,  the  study  of  language  in  context 
between  people  from  different  cultures,  can  be  based  on 
samples  of  homestay  communication.  A set  of  language 
awareness-raising  activities,  including  a videotape  of  a 
student  talking  about  a misunderstanding  with  her 
homestay  mother,  will  be  presented. 
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Matsuyama — Learning  Language  Through  Content: 
Introducing  International  Volunteer  Activities  in  ESL 
Classrooms  (Danielle  Kurihara,  Matsuyama  University). 
Sunday,  May  17,  2:30-4:30;  Shinonome  High  School 
Kinenkan,  4F.  Info:  Adrienne  Nonami,  Tel/Fax:  089-977- 
7709.  Last  summer,  the  presenter  participated  in  a week- 
long  language  workshop  with  Thai  English  teachers. 

This  presentation  will  inform  participants  about 
CANHELP  THAILAND,  a non-profit  volunteer  organi- 
zation, and  demonstrate  what  activities  can  be  used  in 
classes  to  make  students  aware  of  volunteer  work.  The 
activities  focus  on  listening  and  vocabulary  acquisition 
through  content. 

Miyazaki — Logic  Puzzles  in  the  Language  Class  (Bill 
Pellowe,  Aso  Foreign  Language  and  Travel  College). 
Sunday,  May  10,  1:30-4:30;  Miyazaki  Kouritsu  Daigaku, 
one-day  members  ¥500.  Info:  Hugh  Nicoll,  E-mail: 
<hnicoll@miyazaki-mu.ac.jp>,  Tel:  0985-20-4788.  Logic 
puzzles  can  be  used  for  a number  of  language  learning 
activities:  introducing  new  vocabulary,  reviewing  les- 
sons and  helping  learners  to  become  more  aware  of  how 
form  (grammar)  communicates  meaning.  Participants 
will  learn  how  to  create  or  adapt  logic 
puzzles  for  use  in  their  own  teaching 
situations. 

Nagasaki — Motoshi  Shinozaki,  Tel: 
0957-25-0214, 

E-mail:  <mshino@fsinet.or.jp>. 

Nagoya — Classroom  Management 
(Nanette  Ochoa  Fernandez).  Sunday, 
May  24, 1:00-4:00;  Nagoya  International 
Center,  3F,  Lecture  Room  2;  one-day 
members  ¥1,300.  Info:  Katie  Sykes,  Tel: 
0561-63-4512,  E-mail: 
<ksykes@naa.attnet.ne.jp>.  Participants 
will  be  asked  to  take  on  the  role  of 
students  in  a simulated  English  class- 
room experience,  with  the  presenter  as 
the  teacher.  After  the  lesson,  partici- 
pants will  reflect  on  their  experiences 
to  develop  principles  of  good  class- 
room management. 

Nara — The  Black  English  Contro- 
versy: An  Overview  for  Language 
Educators  (Kathleen  Yamane,  Eichi 
University,  Hyogo).  Saturday,  May  9, 
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2:00-5:00;  Tezukayama  College  (Gakuenmae  Station);  free  to 
all  Info:  Larry  Walker , Tel:  0742-41-8795f  E-mail : 
<walker@keiho.u.ac.jp>.  The  controversy  regarding  the 
status  and  teaching  of  Ebonics  in  Oakland  schools  has 
sparked  renewed  interest  in  the  subject  of  Black  English. 
Following  a general  discussion  of  variations  in  lan- 
guage, this  workshop  will  explore  the  linguistic  features 
of  Black  English . No  prior  knowledge  of  linguistics  is 
necessary. 

Niigata — The  Force  of  Heaven-Bred  Poesy:  Short  Texts  in 
Language  Learning  (Joseph  Poulshock,  Tokyo  Christian 
University).  Sunday,  May  17, 1:00-3:00;  Niigata  International 
Friendship  Center.  Info:  Angela  Ota,  Tel : 0250-43-3333.  Jo- 
seph will  speak  on  the  rationale  and  means  for  exploiting 
short  texts  in  the  language  classroom,  including  songs, 
poems,  proverbs  and  other  pithy  sayings. 

Okayama — Action  Research  for  What?  A Process  for 
Exploring  Yourself  (Iseno  Kauro,  Ken  Tamai,  & Craig 
Sower).  Sunday,  May  10,  3:00-5:00;  Okayama  Kokusai 
Center,  Okayama-shi;  one-day  members  ¥500.  Info:  Craig 
Sower,  Tel/Fax : 086-563-5959,  E-mail: 
<craig@oka.urban.ne.jp>.  Action  research  (AR)  is  a new 
field  in  education  that  involves  teachers  in  research 
and  theory.  AR  differs  from  traditional  research  in  that 
it  focuses  on  increasing  teacher  awareness  of  what  is 
happening  in  the  class.  The  presenters  will  use  video 
and  audience  participation  to  demonstrate.  This  pre- 
sentation will  be  in  both  English  and  Japanese. 

Okinawa — Ray  A.  Welch,  Tel/Fax:  098-964-6911,  E-mail: 
<raywelch@sunnynet.or.jp> . 

Omiya — Using  Journals  in  Your  Class  (Doug 
Tomlinson,  Seigakuin  University).  Sunday,  May  17, 
2:00-5:00;  Omiya  Jack.  Info:  Okada  Chikahiko,  Tel/Fax: 
0477-377-4695,  E-mail:  <chikarie@orange.plala.or.jp>. 
Based  on  his  experiences  with  junior  college  and  uni- 
versity classes,  the  presenter  will  discuss  the  form, 
uses,  and  logistics  of  using  journals  with  language  stu- 
dents. Issues  of  teacher  correction  and  application  to 
other  levels  will  also  be  covered.  This  will  be  a hands-on 
presentation. 

Osaka — Topic  to  be  announced  (Dennis  Preston,  Michi- 
gan State  University).  Sunday,  May  17,  2:00-4:30;  Benten- 
cho  YMCA,  ORC  200,  2-Bangai  8F,  Benten-cho;  one-day 
members  ¥2,000.  Info:  Jack  Yohay,  Tel:  06-771-5757 (w); 
Kimiko  Nakamura,  Tel/Fax:  06-376-3741,  E-mail: 
<kimiko@sun-inet.or.jp>.  Dennis  Preston  will  discuss  the 
roles  which  dialects  and  linguistic  variation  in  general 
can  play  in  second-language  acquisition.  His  writings 
include  Talking  black  and  talking  white  and  Where  the 
worst  English  is  spoken. 

Sendai — (Tom  Orr).  Saturday,  June  13.  Full  details  were 
unavailable  at  the  time  of  printing.  Please  contact  chap- 
ter officers  for  more  information. 

Shizuoka — Desperate  Measures:  20  Impromptu  Teach- 
ing Activities  (Brendan  Lyons,  Hamamatsu).  Saturday, 
May  23, 1:30-4:30;  Shizuoka  Kyoiku  Kaikan;  one-day  mem- 
bers ¥2,000.  Info:  Amy  Hawley,  Tel:  054-286-4115,  E-mail: 
<shortone@gol.com>.  All  of  us  at  some  time  have  been 
caught  unawares  in  the  classroom.  This  presentation 
will  explore  activities  that  can  be  used  in  these  situa- 
tions. Everyone  will  be  invited  to  contribute  their  life- 
savers  and  horror  stories.  The  speaker  will  also  discuss 
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what  is  happening  in  JALT  at  the  national  level  and 
answer  any  questions. 
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Shinshu — Mary  Aruga,  Tel:  0266-27-3894. 

Tochigi — Kunitomo  Michiko,  Tel:  028-661-1637,  Fax:  028- 
662-4503.  . . 

Tokushima — Developing  an  In-House  Oral  Test 
(Yamashita  Yoshie,  Naruto  University  of  Education). 
Sunday,  May  24,  1:30-3:30;  Chuo-Kominkan;  one-day  mem- 
bers ¥2,000.  Info:  Nora  McKenna,  Tel:  0886-65-2300  (ext. 
2375),  E-mail:  <nora@shikoku-u.ac.jp>.  This  presentation 
will  illustrate  how  to  develop  an  in-house  oral  testing 
system.  Creating  such  a system  requires  various. con- 
siderations and  this  study,  though  preliminary,  should 
be  of  benefit  to  teachers/ researchers  who  would  like  to 
develop  testing  systems  based  on  solid  research. 

Tokyo — CALL:  Human  Connections  Conference:  See 
West  Tokyo  notice  for  details 

Toyohashi — Kumamoto  Tomoyo,  Tel:  0532-63-2337, 
E-mail:  <QWL00715@niftyserve.or.jp>. 

West  Tokyo — CALL:  Human  Connections  Conference. 
Saturday-Sunday , May  30-31,  9:30-27:00;  Tokyo  Metropoli- 
tan Institute  of  Technology  (Tokyo-toritsu  kagaku-gijutsu 
Daigaku,  North  exit  of  JR  Chuo  Toyoda  Station;  17  min. 
walk  toward  Toppan  Moore,  Bus  Ml  from  Bus  Stop  No. 3,  or 
taxi);  ¥2,000  per  day  (members),  ¥2,000  per  day  (one-day 
members)  Info:  David  Brooks,  Tel/Fax:  0423-35-8049,  E- 
mail:  <dbrooks@tkb.att.ne.jp>;  Kobayashi  Etsuo,  Tel/Fax: 
0423-66-2947 , E-mail:  <kobayasi@rikkyo.ac.jp>.  Website: 
<http://home.att.ne.jp/gold/db/wtcal.html>.  The  JALT  West 
Tokyo  and  Tokyo  Chapters,  along  with  TMIT  and 
Kitasato  University,  are  sponsoring  the  CALL:  Teacher 
Training  Workshop/Forum  in  conjunction  with  the  3rd 
Annual  CALL  N-SIG  National  Conference. 

Featured  speaker:  Dr.  Jeff  Quinn,  Director,  English 
Centre,  Sydney  Institute  of  Technology. 

Two  days  of  workshops,  presentations,  and  discus- 
sions on  the  latest  practices  in  computer-assisted  lan- 
guage learning. 

JALTffiJftM  • UJSTX®  • CALL  N-SIG, 
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Yamagafa — Communicative  Approaches  with  Univer- 
sity Students  (Mark  Anthony,  Yamagata  University). 
Sunday,  May  24,  2:30-4:00;  Yamagata  Kajo-kominkan, 
Shiron-machi  2-2-15  (0236-43-2687);  one-day  members 
¥500.  Info:  Sugawara  Fumio,  Tel/Fax:  0238-85-2468  (h). 

The  presenter  will  discuss  a communicative  approach 
to  learning  that  he  has  had  success  with  in  university 
classes. 

Yamaguchi — Akagi  Yayoi,  Tel:  0836-65-4256. 

Yokohama — Criterion-Based  Oral  Interview  Tech- 
niques (Sue  Willis,  Nichidai,  Mishima).  Sunday,  May 
10,  2:00-4:30;  Gio  Bunka  Kaikan  (3  minutes  from  JR  Kami 
station , west  exits);  one-day  members  ¥2,000.  Info:  Ron 
Thornton , Tel/Fax:  0467-31-2797.  This  presentation  will 
include  a training  video  used  in  America.  Volunteer 
stjic^ents  will  also  be  present  for  participants  to  practice 
interview  techniques  with. 
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edited  by  randy  davis  B kakutani  tomoko 

We  welcome  new  listings.  Please  submit  conference  information  in 
Japanese  or  English  to  the  respective  editor  by  the  19th  of  the  month , 
three  months  in  advance  (four  months  for  overseas  conferences).  Thus, 
May  19th  is  the  final  deadline  for  an  August  conference  in  Japan  or  a 
September  conference  overseas.  (See  the  masthead  for  contact  informa- 
tion.) The  first  listing  can  be  as  far  as  two  years  in  advance. 

May  30-31,  1 998— CALL:  Human  Connections.  The  3rd 
Annual  CALL  N-SIG  National  Conference  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  West  Tokyo  and  Tokyo  chapters/TMIT/ 
Kitasato.  CALL  Teacher  Training  Workshop /Forum  at 
Tokyo  Metropolitan  Institute  of  Technology,  Toyoda 
Station  OR  Chuo  Line),  Hin0  CitY'  Toky°-  Featured 
speaker:  Dr.  Jeff  Quinn,  Director,  English  Centre, 

Sydney  Institute  of  Technology.  ¥1,000  per  day  (mem- 
bers), ¥2,000  per  day  (one-day  members).  Tel/Fax:  0427- 
78-8052  (w).  Tel:  0423-35-8049  (h).  E-mail: 

<elin@g ol.com>.  Homepage:  <http:// 

langue.hyper.chubu.ac.jp/jalt/nsig/call/calll.html>. 

July  1 3-1 7,  1998 — WorldCALL,  the  Inaugural  World 
Conference  of  Computer-Assisted  Language  Learn- 
ing. University  of  Melbourne,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Contact:  Fauth  Royale  & Associates  Pty  Ltd,  P.  O.  Box 
895,  North  Sydney  NSW  Australia  2060.  Tel:  61-2-9954- 
4544.  Fax:  61-2-9954-4964.  E-mail: 
<fauroy@ozemail.com.au>.  Website:  <http:/ / 
www. arts. unimelb.  edu.au/~hlc/worldcall/>. 

July  1 5-24, 1 998 — The  Twelfth  Summer  Workshop  for 
the  Development  of  Intercultural  Couisework  at  Col- 
leges and  Universities.  Contact:  Dr.  Richard  Brislin,  Uni- 
versity of  Hawai'i,  College  of  Business  Administration/ 
MIR,  Honolulu,  Hawaii  96822.  Tel:  1-808-956-8720. 

Fax:  1-808-956-9685.  E-mail:  <brislinr@- 
busadm.cba.hawaii.edu>. 

August  9-14, 1998 — 30th  Annual  LIOJ  International 
Summer  Workshop  for  Teachers  of  English.  LIOJ/  Asia 
Center  Odawara,  4-14-1  Shiroyama,  Odawara, 
Kanagawa,  250,  Japan.  Tel:  0465-23-1677.  Fax:  0465-23- 
1688.  E-mail:  <lioj@pat-net.or.jp>. 

September  25-26,  1998 — A Symposium  on  Second  Lan- 
guage Writing.  Purdue  University,  West  Lafayette,  Indi- 
ana, USA.  Contact  Tony  Silva  or  Paul  Kei  Matsuda, 
Department  of  English,  Purdue  University,  West 
Lafayette,  IN  47907-1356  USA.  Tel:  1-765-494-3769. 
E-mail:  <pmatsuda@purdue.edu>.  Website:  <http:/ / 
omni.cc.purdue.edu/~pmatsuda/ symposium/ >. 
October  17-18,  1998—1998  Korea  TESOL  Conference. 
Advancing  Our  Profession:  Perspectives  on  Teacher  Devel- 
opment and  Education,  Seoul,  South  Korea.  Mail  (do  not 
fax)  submission  by  May  15th,  1998,  to:  Korea  TESOL,  P. 
O.  Box  391,  Seo  Taejon  Post  Office,  Taejon,  S.  Korea 
301-  600.  Tel:  82-42-255-1095.  Fax:  82-42-255-1096.  Infor- 
mation: Kirsten  B.  Reitan,  KAIST,  School  of  Humani- 
ties, 373-1  Kusongdong  Yusonggu,  Taejon,  S.  Korea 
305-  701.  Tel:  82-42-869-4698  (w).  Fax:  82-42-869-4610. 
Tel:  82-42-869-4914  (h). 

November  1 3-1 5, 1 998— Seventh  International  Sympo- 
sium and  Book  Fair  on  English  Teaching:  English(es)  for 
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the  21st  Century.  Sponsored  by  The  English  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation (ETAROC)  of  Taiwan.  National  Taiwan  Normal 
University,  Taipei,  Taiwan.  Deadline  for  proposals  is  June 
15, 1998.  For  more  information  contact  Prof.  Yiu-nam 
Leung  <ynleung@FL.nthu.edu.tw>  or  Prof.  Johanna  E. 
Katchen  <katchen@FL.nthu.edu.tw>  at  Dept,  of  Foreign 
Languages  and  Literature,  National  Tsing  Hua  University, 
Hsinchu  30043,  Taiwan  ROC.  Fax:  886-3-5718977. 

November  20-23,  1998— J ALT  24th  Annual  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  Language  Teaching/Leaming  & 
Educational  Materials  Exposition:  Focus  on  the  Class- 
room: Interpretations.  Omiya  Sonic  City,  Omiya,  Japan. 
Contact  JALT  Central  Office,  Urban  Edge  Building,  5F, 
1-37-9,  Taito,  Taito  ku,  Tokyo  110-0016  Japan.  Tel:  03- 
3837-1630.  Fax:  03-3837-1631.  E-mail:  <jalt@gol.com>. 

January  21-23/ 1 999 — 19th  Annual  ThaiTESOL  Interna- 
tional Conference:  Towards  the  New  Millennium:  Trends 
and  Techniques.  Ambassador  Hotel,  Bangkok,  Thailand. 
Contact  Suchada  Nimmanit.  Tel/Fax:  66-22-186027.  E- 
mail:  <flngsnm@chulkn.car.chula.ac.th>. 

Job  Information  Center/ 
Positions 

edited  by  bettina  begole  B natsue  duggan 

Chiba-ken — Liberty  Language  School,  providing  foreign 
language  lessons  by  native  speakers  of  the  target  lan- 
guage, is  looking  for  a part-time /semi-full-time  English 
teacher.  Liberty  Language  School  is  located  in 
Kashiwa-shi,  and  preference  will  be  given  to  applicants 
living  in  or  around  Kashiwa  or  Matsudo.  An  educa- 
tional background  is  also  preferred.  Duties:  Teach  con- 
versational English.  Salary  & Benefits:  ¥3,000  per  hour, 
traveling  expenses  for  part-time;  negotiable  for  semi- 
full-time.  Application  materials:  Resume.  Deadline: 
Ongoing.  Contact:  Taeko  Sugiyama,  Liberty  Language 
School,  6-10-1  Matsuba-cho,  Kashiwa-shi,  Chiba-ken 
277-0877.  Tel:  0471-33-3999.  Fax:  0471-31-9999. 

Tokyo-to — The  English  Section,  Faculty  of  Business  and 
Commerce,  Keio  University  in  Tokyo  is  seeking  a full- 
time Associate  Professor  or  Lecturer  for  classes  in  Hiyoshi 
(Yokohama)  and  Mita.  The  level  of  appointment  will  be 
based  on  applicant's  education  and  experience.  Keio  Uni- 
versity Hiring  practices  conform  to  Ministry  of  Education 
guidelines.  Qualifications:  Native  speaker  English  com- 
petency, with  at  least  one  year  college  or  university  teach- 
ing experience,  with  Master's  Degree,  Ph.D.  or  equivalent, 
prior  academic  publications.  Good  communication  skills 
in  Japanese  are  preferable.  Duties:  Teaching,  research, 
office  hours,  curriculum  development,  and  administrative 
responsibilities.  Application  Materials:  Complete  cur- 
riculum vitae;  four  copies  of  a list  of  academic  publica- 
tions with  major  academic  publication  circled;  four  copies 
of  at  least  three  academic  publications,  including  desig- 
nated major  publication;  copy  of  highest  degree  or  di- 
ploma; four  copies  of  a one  page  A4  typed  description  of 
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English  or  related  university  teaching  experience,  with 
reference  to  class  size  and  level,  specific  courses,  objec- 
tives, and  textbooks;  four  copies  of  a one  page  A4  descrip- 
tion of  current  and  planned  academic  research  and 
instructional  projects;  two  recommendations  by  individu- 
als familiar  with  your  professional  qualifications.  Dead- 
line: Application  materials  should  be  sent  by  registered 
mail  and  received  on  or  before  May  15, 1998.  Contact: 
Secretary's  Office,  Dean,  Faculty  of  Business  and  Com- 
merce, Keio  University,  2-15-45  Mita,  Minato-ku,  Tokyo 
108-8345.  Other  Requirements:  Based  on  screening  of 
materials  submitted,  several  candidates  will  be  selected 
for  an  interview  conducted  in  English  and  Japanese.  No 
inquiries  by  telephone  or  e-mail,  please. 

Tokyo-to — Koran  Jogakko  (St.  Hilda's  School),  an  Anglican 
girls'  school  in  Shinagawa-ku,  is  looking  for  a full-time 
English  teacher  to  begin  in  September  1998.  Qualifica- 
tions: A good  first  degree,  professional  qualification 
(P.G.C.E.  or  TEFL,  or  equivalent),  and  knowledge  of  Brit- 
ish culture.  Some  knowledge  of  Japanese  desirable.  Du- 
ties: Teach  16  hours  per  week.  The  successful  candidate 
will  play  an  active  role  in  the  general  life  of  the  school, 
and  potentially  make  a long-term  commitment.  Salary  & 
Benefits:  Salary  based  on  qualifications  and  experience; 


housing  can  be  provided  for  an  unmarried  woman.  Ap- 
plication Materials:  Curriculum  vitae  and  two  references; 
information  on  visa  status.  Deadline:  May  31, 1998.  Con- 
tact: Mrs.  F.  Winter,  Koran  Jogakko,  6-22-21  Hatanodai, 
Shinagawa-ku,  Tokyo  142-0064.  Tel:  03-3786-1136 
(school);  03-3787-3380  (home).  Fax:  03-3786-1238  (schoc" 

7I77Job  Information  Center 
Policy  on  Discrimination 

We  oppose  discriminatory  language,  policies,  and  employment  practices  ii. 
accordance  with  Japanese  law.  International  law,  and  human  good  sense. 
Announcements  in  the  jic/ Positions  column  should  not  contain  exclusions  o. 
requirements  concerning  gender,  age,  race,  religion,  or  country  of  origin 
("native  speaker  competency,"  rather  than  "British"  or  "American"),  unle 
there  are  legal  requirements  or  other  compelling  reasons  for  such  discrim 
tion,  in  which  case  those  reasons  should  be  clearly  explained  in  the  job  an- 
nouncement. The  editors  reserve  the  right  to  edit  ads  for  clarity,  and  to 
return  ads  for  rewriting  if  they  do  not  comply  with  this  policy. 

We  encourage  employers  in  all  areas  of  language  education  to  use  tj 
free  service  in  order  to  reach  the  widest  group  of  qualified,  caring  proj 
sionals.  Nonpublic  personnel  searches  and/or  discriminatory  limitatij 
reduce  the  number  of  qualified  applicants,  and  are  thus  counterproduj 
tive  to  locating  the  best  qualified  person  for  a position.  ■ 

Please  use  the  form  in  the  January  issue,  and  fax  it  to  Bettina  Begole 
086-474-4729,  so  that  it  is  received  before  the  19th  of  the  month,  two  [ 
months  before  publication.  j 


Membership  Information 

JALT  is  a professional  organization  dedicated  to  the  improvement  of  language  learning  and  teaching  in  Japan,  a vehicle  for  t) 
exchange  of  new  ideas  and  techniques  and  a means  of  keeping  abreast  of  new  developments  in  a rapidly  changing  field.  JAL 
formed  in  1976,  has  an  international  membership  of  over  4,000.  There  are  currently  37  JALT  chapters  and  2 affiliate  chapte 
throughout  Japan  (listed  below).  It  is  the  Japan  affiliate  of  International  TESOL  (Teachers  of  English  to  Speakers  of  Oth 
Languages)  and  a branch  of  IATEFL  (International  Association  of  Teachers  of  English  as  a Foreign  Language). 

Publications  — JALT  publishes  The  Language  Teacher , a monthly  magazine  of  articles  and  announcements  on  profession 
concerns;  the  semi-annual  JALT  Journal ; JALT  Conference  Proceedings  (annual);  and  JALT  Applied  Materials  (a  monograph  series 
Meetings  and  Conferences  — The  JALT  International  Conference  on  Language  Teaching/Leaming  attracts  some  2, ex 
participants  annually.  The  program  consists  of  over  300  papers,  workshops,  colloquia  and  poster  sessions,  a publishei 
exhibition  of  some  1,000m2,  an  employment  center,  and  social  events.  Local  chapter  meetings  are  held  on  a monthly  or  t 
monthly  basis  in  each  JALT  chapter,  and  National  Special  Interest  Groups,  N-siGs,  disseminate  information  on  areas  of  sped-* 
interest.  JALT  also  sponsors  special  events,  such  as  conferences  on  Testing  and  other  themes. 

Chapters  — Akita,  Chiba,  Fukui,  Fukuoka,  Gunma,  Hamamatsu,  Himeji,  Hiroshima,  Hokkaido,  Ibaraki,  Iwate,  Kagaw 
Kagoshima,  Kanazawa,  Kitakyushu,  Kobe,  Kyoto,  Matsuyama,  Nagasaki,  Nagoya,  Nara,  Niigata,  Okayama,  Okinawa,  Omiy 
Osaka,  Sendai,  Shinshu,  Shizuoka,  Tochigi,  Tokushima,  Tokyo,  Toyohashi,  West  Tokyo,  Yamagata,  Yamaguchi,  Yokoham 
Kumamoto  (affiliate),  Miyazaki  (affiliate).  \ 

N-SIGs  — Bilingualism;  College  and  University  Educators;  Computer  Assisted  Language  Learning;  Global  Issues  in  Languaj 
Education;  Japanese  as  a Second  Language;  Jr./Sr.  High  School;  Learner  Development;  Materials  Writers;  Professionalisi 
Administration,  and  Leadership  in  Education;  Teacher  Education;  Teaching  Children;  Testing  and  Evaluation;  and  Video.  Oth 
Language  Educators  (forming).  Foreign  Language  Literacy  (forming),  jalt  members  can  join  as  many  N-siGs  as  they  wish  fi 
a fee  of  ¥1,500  per  N-siG. 

Awards  for  Research  Grants  and  Development  — Awarded  annually.  Applications  must  be  made  to  the  JALT  Research  Gran 
Committee  Chair  by  August  16.  Awards  are  announced  at  the  annual  conference.  ' 

Membership  — Regular  Membership  (¥10,000)  includes  membership  in  the  nearest  chapter.  Student  Memberships  (¥5,00 
are  available  to  full-time,  undergraduate  students  with  proper  identification.  Joint  Memberships  (¥17,000),  available  to 
individuals  sharing  the  same  mailing  address,  receive  only  one  copy  of  each  jalt  publication.  Group  Memberships  (¥6,500 
person)  are  available  to  five  or  more  people  employed  by  the  same  institution.  One  copy  of  each  publication  is  provided  for  eve  ^ 
five  members  or  fraction  thereof.  Applications  may  be  made  at  any  jalt  meeting,  by  using  the  postal  money  transfer  form  (yubin 
furikae)  found  in  every  issue  of  The  Language  Teacher , or  by  sending  an  International  Postal  Money  Order  (no  check  surcharge), 
a check  or  money  order  in  yen  (on  a Japanese  bank),  in  dollars  (on  a U.S.  bank),  or  in  pounds  (on  a U.K.  bank)  to  the  Central  Office. 
Joint  and  Group  Members  must  apply,  renew,  and  pay  membership  fees  together  with  the  other  members  of  their  group. 

Central  Office 

Urban  Edge  Building,  5th  Floor,  1-37-9  Taito,  Taito-ku,  Tokyo  110-0016 
Tel:  03-3837-1630;  Fax:  03-3837-1631;  E-mail:  jalt@gol.com 
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yr  \\einemann  Groir/  ^ 
\Ve  Readers  Series  '0'/ 


Over  16  million  copies  sold! 


— Approachable,  challenging,  attractive,  satisfying  — 
— a real  asset  in  the  classroom  — 


A graded  scheme  at  five  levels  - Starter,  Beginner, 
Elementary,  Intermediate  and  Upper 


A widely  varied  selection  of 
fiction  and  non-fiction  titles 


Full- 

and 


colour  artwork  at  Starter 
Beginner  levels 


Photocopiable  worksheets 
for  all  HGR  titles  are 
available  on  request 


For  more  information  on  The  Heinemann  Guided  Readers  Series , please  contact 
Macmillan  LanguageHouse  as  below. 

Main  Office 

Hayakawa  Building,  5-14-7  Hakusan  Bunkyo-ku,  Tokyo  112-0001 
Tel:  03-3943-6857  Fax:03-3943-6863 

MACMILLAN  Minami-daiwa  Building  5-303, 3-6-25  Minamisemba  Chuo-ku,  Osaka-shi  542-0081 

ERJC^GUAGEHOUSE  Te'  06  245  9995  ^x:  06-245-9996 


http://www.i3web.ntti.co.jp/MacmillanLH  E-MAIL  mlh@po.infosphere.or.jp 


If  you  really  want  to  understand 
the  definitions,  try 
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English 


DICTIONARIES 


✓ With  full  sentence  definitions  which  are  easier 
to  understand  for  non-native  speakers 


✓ No  complicated  abbreviations  or  coding: 
information  is  given  in  full 

✓ Thousands  of  synonyms  and  antonyms 
pinpoint  meanings  and  help  with 
vocabulary  building 

✓ Examples  of  real  usage  supported 
by  the  British  National  Corpus 
(BNC) 


CHAMBERS 


ESSENTIAL 

ENGLISH 

DICTIONARY 
Cl  I AMBERS.; 


Available  from  this 
April  ‘98 
at  major  Book  Stores 
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For  more  information,  please  contact: 

Prentice  Hall  Japan  ELT  Dept. 

Nishi-Shinjuku  KF  Bldg.  101 
8-14-24  Nishi-Shinjuku,  Shinjuku-ku  Tokyo  160-0023 
Tel:  03-3365-9002  Fax:  03-3365-9009  e-mail:  elt@phj.co.jp 
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Motivate 

your  students  with... 


• motivating  topics  that 
Japanese  students  can 
easily  relate  to 

• interactive  approach 

• lots  of  conversation 
and  writing  practice 

• attractive , user-friendly 

design 

• high  beginning/low- 
intermediate  level 


^ Designed  exclusively  for  Japanese  students. 

^ Suitable  for  a stand  alone  reading  course, 
a combined  reading/writing  course, 
or  a multi-skills  course. 


Please  send  a free  sample  of: 
Active  Reading 

Name: 

School: 

Address:  School  □ Home  □ 


Tel.: Fax: 

1-10-19  Kita,  Okegawa  City 
Saitama  363-0011 
Tel/Fax:  (048)  772-7724 
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7 Teachers  in  the  Classroom:  An  Interview  Withdafefc-^  • 

by  Wayne  K.  Johnson  A'4'"  ""  v 
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9 The  Language  Teacher  as  Seen  by  Japanese  Female  and  Male  University  Students  j, 
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by  Veronica  Makarova  & Stephen  Ryan 
13  Content  and  Consciousness  Raising  in  a Women's  Studies. 

by  Sarah  Wringer  ’* 
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Opinions  & Perspectives 

29  Critical  Approaches  to  Language:  A Reply  to  Sower 
by  Alastair  Penny  cook 
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Report 

31  Boston  University  Conference  on  Language 
Development 

by  Noriko  Akimoto  Sugimori 
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33  Students  Explaining  How  to  Do  Something 

by'james  W.  Por car o 

34  Teaching  Exotic  Japanese  Culture  in  English  Class 

by  Arao  Hiroko 

35  "Elbow,  Elbow" — A Vocabulary  Game 

by  Kevin  Miller 


The  Language  Teacher  is  the  monthly  publica- 
tion of  the  Japan  Association  for  Language 
Teaching  ( Zenkoku  Gogaku  Kyoiku  Gakkai). 
Formed  in  1976,  jalt  is  a non-profit  profes- 
sional organization  of  language  teachers, 
dedicated  to  the  improvement  of  language 
learning  and  teaching  in  Japan,  jalt 's  pub- 
lications and  events  serve  as  vehicles  for  the 
exchange  of  new  ideas  and  techniques,  and  a 
means  of  keeping  abreast  of  new  develop- 
ments in  a rapidly  changing  field,  jalt  wel- 
comes members  of  any  nationality,  regardless 
of  the  language  taught. 

A11  materials  in  this  publication  are  copy- 
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Submissions 


The  editors  welcome  submissions  of  materi- 
als concerned  with  all  aspects  of  language 
teaching,  particularly  with  relevance  to  Ja- 
pan. All  English  language  copy  must  be 
typed,  double  spaced,  on  A4*sized  paper, 
with  three  centimetre  margins.  Manuscripts 
should  follow  the  American  Psychological 
Association  (apa)  style,  as  it  appears  in  The 
Language  Teacher.  The  editors  reserve  the  right 
to  edit  all  copy  for  length,  style,  and  clarity, 
without  prior  notification  to  authors.  Dead- 
lines: as  indicated  below. 
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Feature  Articles 

English.  Well  written,  well-documented  ar- 
ticles of  up  to  3,000  words  in  English.  Pages 
should  be  numbered,  new  paragraphs  in- 
dented, word  count  noted,  and  sub-headings 
(bold-faced  or  italics)  used  throughout  for  the 
convenience  of  readers.  Three  copies  are  re- 
quired. The  author's  name,  affiliation,  and 
contact  details  should  appear  on  only  one  of 
the  copies.  An  abstract  of  up  to  150  words, 
biographical  information  of  up  to  100  words, 
and  any  photographs,  tables,  or  drawings 
should  appear  on  separate  sheets  of  paper. 
Send  all  three  copies  to  Laura  MacGregor. 
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Opinion  & Perspectives.  Pieces  of  up  to  1,500 
words  must  be  informed,  and  of  current  con- 
cern to  professionals  in  the  language  teaching 
field.  Send  submissions  to  Laura  MacGregor. 
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Interviews.  If  you  are  interested  in  interview- 
ing a well  known  professional  in  the  field, 
please  consult  the  editor  first. 
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Readers'  Views.  Responses  to  articles,  or  other 
items  in  TLT  are  invited.  Submissions  of  up  to 
500  words  should  be  sent  to  the  editor  by  the 
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19th  of  the  month,  3 months  prior  to  publica- 
tion, to  allow  time  to  request  a response  to 
appear  in  the  same  issue,  if  appropriate.  TLT 
will  not  publish  anonymous  correspondence 
unless  there  is  a compelling  reason  to  do  so, 
and  then  only  if  the  correspondent  is  known  by 
the  editor. 
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Conference  Reports.  If  you  will  be  attending 
an  international  or  regional  conference  and  are 
able  to  write  a report  of  up  to  1,500  words, 
please  contact  the  editor. 
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Departments 

My  Share.  We  invite  up  to  1,000  words  on  a 
successful  teaching  technique  or  lesson  plan 
you  have  used.  Readers  should  be  able  to  rep- 
licate your  technique  or  lesson  plan.  Send  sub- 
missions to  the  "My  Share"  editor. 
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JALT  Undercover.  We  invite  reviews  of  books 
and  other  educational  materials.  We  do  not  pub- 
lish unsolicited  reviews.  Contact  the  Publishers 
Review  Copies  Liaison  for  submission  guide- 
lines, and  the  Book  Reviews  editor  for  permis- 
sion to  review  unlisted  materials. 
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JALT  News.  All  news  pertaining  to  official  JALT 
organizational  activities  should  be  sent  to  the 
JALT  News  editors.  Deadline:  19th  of  the  month, 
2 months  prior  to  publication. 
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Of  National  SlGnificance.  jALT-recognised  Na- 
tional Special  Interest  Groups  may  submit  a 
monthly  report  to  the  Of  National  SlGnificance 
editor.  Deadline:  19th  of  the  month,  2 months 
prior  to  publication. 
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Chapter  Reports.  Each  Chapter  may  submit  a 
monthly  report  of  up  to  400  words  which  should 
(a)  identify  the  chapter,  (b)  have  a title — usually 
the  presentation  title,  (c)  have  a by-line  with  the 
presenter's  name,  (d)  include  the  month  in  which 
the  presentation  was  given,  (e)  conclude  with  the 


reporter's  name.  For  specific  guidelines  contact 
the  Chapter  Reports  editor.  Deadline:  19th  of  the 
month,  2 months  prior  to  publication. 
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Chapter  Meetings.  Chapters  must  follow  the 
precise  format  used  in  every  issue  of  TLT  (i.e., 
topic,  speaker,  date,  time,  place,  fee,  and  other 
information  in  order,  followed  by  a brief,  ob- 
jective description  of  the  event).  Maps  of  new 
locations  can  be  printed  upon  consultation 
with  the  column  editor.  Meetings  that  are 
scheduled  for  the  first  week  of  the  month 
should  be  published  in  the  previous  month's 
issue.  Announcements,  or  requests  for  guide- 
lines, should  be  sent  to  the  Chapter  Meetings 
editor.  Deadline:  19th  of  the  month,  2 months 
prior  to  publication. 
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Bulletin  Board.  Calls  for  papers,  participation 
in  /announcements  of  conferences,  colloquia, 
seminars,  or  research  projects  may  be  posted 
in  this  column.  E-mail  or  fax  your  announce- 
ments of  up  to  150  words  to  the  Bulletin  Board 
editor.  Deadline:  19th  of  the  month,  2 months 
prior  to  publication. 
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JlC/Positions.  TLT  encourages  all  prospective 
employers  to  use  this  free  service  to  locate  the 
most  qualified  language  teachers  in  Japan. 
Contact  the  Job  Information  Center  editor  for 
an  announcement  form.  Deadline  for  submit- 
ting forms:  19th  of  the  month  two  months 
prior  to  publication.  Publication  does  not  indi- 
cate endorsement  of  the  institution  by  jalt.  It 
is  the  position  of  the  JALT  Executive  Bboard  that 
no  positions-wanted  announcements  will  be 
printed. 
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Now  you're  talking! 


Task-based,  student-centered 
conversation  for  Japanese 
students. 


highly  communicative 

practical  & enjoyable 

user-friendly 

lots  of  listening  practice 

| jcisic  Sqy&S 

suitable  for  teenagers 
or  young  adults 


Please  send  a free  sample  of: 
Now  you're  talking! 

Name: 

School: 

Address:  School  □ Home  □ 


Tel: 


Fax: 

1-10-19  Kita,  Okegawa  City 
Saitama  363-0011 
Tel/Fax:  (048)  772-7724 


Introduction 


Earlier  this  year,  all  sectors  of  JALT  were  asked  to  tighten  their  financial  belts.  The  Language  Teacher  re- 
sponded by  agreeing  to  a trimmer  issue  each  month,  effected  through  a reduced  number  of  advertise- 
ments, and  a reorganization  of  the  layout  (in  progress).  While  TLT's  page  count  and  appearance  may  have 
changed,  our  goal  remains  the  same:  to  offer  readers  a selection  of  well-written  articles  which  address  a wide 
range  of  pedagogical  interests. 

TLT  is  a publication  in  a class  of  its  own.  Of  our  many  distinctive  features,  two  of  the  most  outstanding  are  that 
we  are  a monthly  publication  and  that  we  have  a double  staff  in  our  English  language  and  Japanese  language 
editors,  proofreaders,  and  editorial  advisors.  To  maintain  our  uniqueness,  we  rely  on  your  support  in  a number 
of  ways:  as  dedicated  readers,  as  contributing  authors,  and  as  TLT  staff  members. 

Recently,  a number  of  staff  editorial  changes  have  occurred:  David  Kluge  has  surrendered  the  My  Share  col- 
umn to  Sandra  Smith;  the  Conference  Calendar  column  has  been  passed  from  Randy  Davis  to  Lynne  Roecklein, 
and  Hamada  Morio  has  retired  from  the  Of  National  SIGnificance  column,  with  Tom  Memer  taking  this 
coeditorship.  Deep  thanks  are  in  order  to  all  o'f  these  editors,  for  the  fine  work  they  have  done,  and  are  about  to 
do.  Steve  McGuire  deserves  very  special  thanks  for  devoting  his  year  (through  May,  1998)  to  editing  The  Lan- 
guage Teacher.  This  is  an  enormous  job  - he  made  it  look  so  easy!  Steve  joins  the  Editorial  Advisory  Board,  as  does 
former  JALT  Journal  Editor,  Tamara  Swenson. 

I am  very  pleased  to  introduce  this  issue  of  TLT,  my  first  as  editor.  We  open  this  month  with  Wayne  K. 
Johnson's  interview  of  Jack  Millet t,  who  is  well-known  in  Japan  as  a teacher  trainer  and  SIT  professor.  Veronica 
Makarova  and  Stephen  Ryan  report  on  differences  between  female  and  male  college  English  majors'  expecta- 
tions of  their  language  teachers.  Sarah  Wringer  presents  a six-week  workshop  on  women's  studies.  Sugino 
Toshiko's  survey  of  70  Japanese  children's  books  presents  some  interesting  gender  stereotypes  which  can  be  ad- 
dressed in  the  EFL  classroom.  Michael  Guest  argues  the  necessity  of  teaching  spoken  grammar  and  demon- 
strates how  spoken  grammatical  forms  in  English  often  parallel  similar  forms  of  Japanese.  Masamune  Suzuka 
reports  on  her  implementation  of  crosscultural  understanding  and  crosscultural  communication  methodology  in 
a Japanese  language  program.  Finally,  Sugimori  Noriko  reports  on  the  1997  Boston  University  Conference  on 
Language  Development. 

Laura  MacGregor 
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HEAR  IT! 
TRY  IT! 


Tammy  Slater 

A pre-intermediate 
listening  course  for 
young  Japanese  adults 


Each  of  the 
20  units  include: 


a pre-listening 
activity  to 
introduce 
key  vocabulary 


• a variety  of 

task-based 

listening 

activities 


• valuable 
speaking 
practice  with  a 
talk  it  over 
section 


Hear  It!  Try  It!  is  an 


ideal  course  for  Japanese  students  who  have  studied  English  grammar 
but  need  practice  in  understanding  spoken  American  English. 


Please  send  a sample  copy  of  HEAR  IT!  TRY  IT!  I'd  like  to  consider  it  for  adoption. 

Name: School: 

Address:  Home  □ School  □ 

T 

TEL:  Home  □ School  □ 


& 

b'\CMHLAN 


Mein  Office 

Hayakawa  Building,  5-14*7  Hakusan  Bunkyo-ku,  Tokyo  112 
Tel:  03-3943-6857  Fax:03-3943-6863  O A r% 

Osaka  Office  J ^ £ 

Minami-daiwa  Building  5-303,  3-6-25  Minamisemba  Chuo-ku,  Osaka-shi  542 


E RJ  NOT IAPtFHOT JSF  °>¥-i9’96” 

MMiagBiq 1 2 _ WWW  http://www:i3Web.ntti.co.jp/MacmillanLH  E-MAIL  mlh@po.infosphere.or.jp 


Teachers  in  the  Classroom: 

An  Interview  With  Jack  Millett 


This  is  part  two  of  a series  of  interviews  with  Jack 
Millett.  Part  one,  conducted  in  November,  1996 
in  Kyoto,  was  published  in  the  October/No- 
vember 1997  issue  of  TESOL  Matters.  The  following 
interview  report  includes  yet  unpublished  details  from 
the  first  interview,  as  well  as  a second  interview  which 
took  place  in  Kyoto  in  November,  1997. 

Jack  Millett  is  a teacher  trainer  at  the  School  for  In- 
ternational Training  (SIT)  in  Brattleboro,  Vermont.  He 
has  played  a significant  role  in  the  development  of  the 
Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  (MAT)  program  at  SIT  since 
1971.  For  more  than  a quarter  of  a century  Professor 
Millett  has  observed  and  educated  teachers  around  the 
globe. 

Can  you  tell  us  a little  about  your  background  in  teacher - 
training? 

In  the  early  1970s,  I studied  at  the  School  for  Interna- 
tional Training  (SIT),  and  I have  been  affiliated  with 
the  school  ever  since,  though  I left  two  times  tempo- 
rarily. Once  was  when  I worked  in  Barcelona,  Spain  in 
the  mid-1970s,  teaching  teachers  about  the  Silent  Way. 
Then,  in  1981, 1 came  to  Japan  for  two  years  and  di- 
rected the  language  program  at  Proctor  & Gamble.  I 
supported  the  teachers,  did  some  teaching,  and  ob- 
served some  of  the  instructors  who  were  working 
there — they  were  rather  special:  Donald  Freeman, 
Kathleen  Graves,  and  Alice  Hinds.  In  Japan,  I also 
taught  courses  related  to  teacher  training  in  the  Silent 
Way  at  the  Center  for  Language  Learning,  in  Osaka. 
Tve  been  back  at  SIT  since  1983  working  in  the  MAT 
program. 

SIT  is  known  for  its  emphasis  on  experiential  learning.  Can 
you  tell  us  a little  about  how  you  train  teachers  experien- 
tially? 

Yes.  Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  experiential  learn- 
ing which  takes  place  in  our  Approaches  to  Teaching 
Second  Languages  course.  First,  we  have  our  MAT 
students  participate  in  a language  lesson  taught  in  a 
language  they  do  not  know,  using  a particular  ap- 
proach. In  order  to  understand  the  approach,  we  have 
them  work  in  pairs  (or  groups)  to  analyze  what  oc- 
curred during  the  lesson:  how  it  was  designed,  what 
techniques  were  used,  and  what  theories  it  was  based 
on.  In  the  whole  group,  they  are.'asked  to  share  their 
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observations  and  analyses.  We  subsequently  guide 
them  in  exploring  these  observations  and  analyses 
more  fully  by  touching  awarenesses  that  they  didn't 
have,  or  that  they  hadn't  yet  expressed.  These  discus- 
sions are  followed  by  in-depth  reading  of  the  theory 
behind  the  approach  used  in  the  lesson.  In  the  final 
phase,  we  have  them  apply  their  individual  under- 
standing of  the  approach  by  designing  and  teaching 
an  actual  language  class  where  they  put  theory  into 
practice. 

In  an  experiential  program  do  you  think  it  is  essential  that 
students  have  a written  record  of  their  experiences  or  reac- 
tions to  their  experiences? 

In  terms  of  an  experiential  learning  cycle  it  is  abso- 
lutely critical  for  students  to  keep  a written  journal  of 
their  thoughts  before,  during,  and  after  each  experi- 
ence because  it  is  one  of  the  ways  that  they  can  reflect 
on  their  experience  and  then  ground  it.  So  by  putting 
their  reflections  in  writing,  they  are  forcing  themselves 
to  clarify  their  understanding  of  the  experience.  It  is 
possible  to  work  without  a written  journal,  but  for 
deepening  one's  skill  of  observation,  and  for  sorting 
out  what  is  actually  happening,  it  is  necessary  to 
record  the  experience  in  some  way. 

What  are  some  of  the  common  themes  or  areas  that  you  work 
on  when  you  supervise  teachers? 

Well,  one  of  the  challenges  in  teaching  large  groups  is 
how  to  set  a task  for  everyone — all  of  the  time.  The 
tendency  is  for  people  to  relate  to  one  person  in  the 
group,  so  they'll  do  something  with  one  student,  then 
another  student,  and  then  another,  and  the  other  forty 
people  have  nothing  to  do.  But  teachers  have  to  be- 
come aware  that  there  are  things  you  can  do  to  inte- 
grate other  students. 

For  example? 

One  thing  that  often  happens  is  when  a student  uses  an 
"I"  statement  (e.g.,  "I  went  to  Osaka  yesterday/'),  you 
can  always  move  that  to  a 'he'  or  'she'  statement.  So 
you  can  ask  other  students  in  the  room  to  be  ready  to 
tell  what  the  other  person  said. 

Many  teachers  think  that  this  is  boring,  but  it  really 
does  begin  to  make  everybody  responsible  for  what  is 
happening  in  the  class.  Anything  that  students  hear, 
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that  I say  or  other  students  say,  the  whole  group  is 
accountable  for.  I can  also  ask  one  individual  to  say 
something,  or  I can  ask  the  whole  class  to  report  what 
was  said. 

Another  way  to  keep  the  whole  group  accountable  is 
to  work  with  one  person,  one  person,  one  person,  then 
have  others  tell  what  has  just  been  said.  I,  as  the 
teacher,  can  follow  this  activity  up  by  summarizing 
what  was  said.  This  shifts  the  energy  so  that  it  becomes 
a listening  activity  where  students  listen  to  me  as  a 
native  speaker  saying  the  same  thing  that  has  been  said 
by  the  students.  This  puts  it  back  out  to  the  group  but 
in  a different  way. 

I can  also  recall  what  students  said,  but  incorrectly. 
This  really  pushes  their  listening.  I attribute  what  Kenji 
said  to  Yukiko,  and  play  with  the  language  and  the 
content.  I can  also  shift  after  getting  six  or  eight  re- 
sponses and  move  to  a dictation. 

When  you  work  with  the  whole  group  the  interaction 
cannot  be  teacher  to  individual,  teacher  to  individual, 
teacher  to  individual.  That  is  just  deadly.  When  you  do 
this,  you  are  inviting  the  rest  of  the  people  to  tune  out. 
Working  the  whole  audience  is  absolutely  key. 

Another  theme  is  getting  teachers  to  look  at  their 
own  energy  or  body  language  to  see  how  it  influences 
the  group.  Sometimes  moving  physically  closer  to  or 
further  from  students  can  affect  the  interaction  in  the 
class.  Depending  on  the  culture,  even  if  you  just  move 
closer  to  a student  (or  the  group)  the  energy  shifts — 
you  often  don't  have  to  say  anything. 

For  me,  teaching  is  energy.  If  you  are  not  attentive  to 
the  energy,  the  content  will  most  likely  go  nowhere. 
Without  attention  to  keeping  the  energy  level  up  and 
the  students  focused,  nothing  really  happens. 

What  do  you  do  when  you  have  a class  and  the  energy  is  just 
dead? 

Shift  gears!  First,  you  have  to  recognize  that  the  energy 
is  down,  whatever  you  are  doing  isn't  working,  so  you 
stop  it — which  is  the  hardest  thing  for  most  teachers  to 
do — to  stop  the  activity  and  shift  to  something  else. 

But,  you  also  can't  stop  unless  you  have  a whole 
bunch  of  things  to  go  to — a bag  of  tricks.  For  example, 
writing  fits  very  nicely  in  Japan.  Writing  is  a task 
where  Japanese  students  have  some  strengths  com- 
pared to  some  students  from  other  countries.  If  an  ac- 
tivity is  not  going  well  you  can  simply  stop  and  have 
the  students  write  about  what  you  are  doing  for  a few 
minutes — this  gives  a moment  to  regroup  as  well  as 
putting  their  ideas  on  paper. 

You  can  also  shift  from  a whole  group  activity  to  a 
small  group  activity,  but  that  only  works  if  you  have  a 
group  of  students  that  care  about  the  language  a little 
bit  so  they  won't  speak  just  Japanese  in  their  pairs. 

So  you  keep  playing  the  energy  and  think,  "Do  I 
shift  it  to  another  skill  area,  do  I shift  it  to  a small 
group  activity,  or  do  I shift  it  to  a story,  or  a dictation?' 
Often  you  can  take  the  same  basic  language  or  struc- 
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tures  you  are  working  with  and  create  a quick  story 
using  them  and  students  can  spend  time  trying  to  retell 
it  or  mind-map  it. 

Teachers  have  to  also  realize  that  when  things  are 
not  going  well  in  the  class  that  it  is  not  really  personal, 
it  is  not  something  against  them.  There  is  no  one  way 
to  deal  with  these  drops  in  energy  or  problems  in  the 
classroom,  it  has  to  fit  you  and  where  you  are  working. 
Very  often  teachers  want  the  activity  to  work  so  badly 
that  they  do  not  want  to  let  go  of  it  and  say,  "This  was 
a disaster — OK,"  and  then  move  on.  It  is  not  simple  to 
pull  out  of  that  and  put  together  the  next  activity,  but 
most  of  the  time  you  can  pick  something  that  will  work 
with  your  group. 

Recently  there  has  been  a lot  of  talk  about  " community " in 
the  classroom.  Some  teachers  believe  that  before  you  can 
really  have  a good  language  class , you  should  first  create  a 
good  community.  How  do  you  feel  about  this? 

I think  there  are  many  ways  to  build  a community  in 
the  classroom  and  if  the  instructor  feels  it  is  important, 
then  she  or  he  should  work  towards  that  goal,  but  it 
must  suit  the  teacher.  Several  approaches  to  building 
community  are  to  do  it  as  you  go  along,  to  isolate  and 
spend  time  building  the  community  initially,  or  to  do 
the  two  simultaneously.  You  can  do  it  several  ways, 
but  it  has  to  fit  the  person.  I think  it  is  important  if  the 
teacher  knows  what  they  are  doing,  in  other  words,  if 
the  clear  purpose  of  certain  activities  is  to  build  a com- 
munity and  that  is  what  the  teacher  is  watching  and 
assessing.  And  at  this  point,  the  language  is  second- 
ary— if  students  pick  some  up,  fine. 

Very  often  teachers  have  to  finish  a certain  book  or  be  at  a 
specific  chapter  at  such  a date.  It  is  a mandate  set  by  their 
institution.  Do  you  have  any  advice  for  them? 

Yes,  I understand  this  situation.  Some  institutions  tell 
you  that  you  must  finish  a particular  chapter  by  this 
date — which  I think  is  odd.  How  can  anyone  tell  you 
where  this  group  of  students  is  supposed  to  be  on  one 
specific  day? 

So  I advise  teachers  to  take  the  textbook  and  pick 
something  out  of  the  chapter  that  they  think  is  a main 
point,  that  is  useful,  and  work  on  it  with  the  students 
until  they  learn  it.  And  then  make  the  rest  of  it  home- 
work and/or  reading  assignments. 

Students  will  not  be  any  worse  off  doing  this — they 
are  going  to  learn  what  they  will  learn  and  they  need 
the  time  to  learn  it.  So  in  the  end  they  will  still  only 
know  a little  bit,  but  they  may  know  some  of  it  very 
well. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  discussing  your  thoughts  on 
teacher  education. 

You're  welcome. 
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any  teachers  have  observed  that  female  and 
male  students  often  behave  differently  in 
class  (Flood,  1995,  p.  305).  In  many  cultures, 
males  and  females  have  their  own  systems  of  values, 
symbols,  and  communication  norms  that  vary  from 
nation  to  nation  (Sunderland,  1994,  p.  2).  They  employ 
different  communication  strategies,  and  their  attitudes 
toward  certain  behaviour  can  be  different  (Suzuki, 
1997).  Some  researchers  even  adopt  a "gender  as  cul- 
ture" approach  (Maltz  & Borker,  1982;  Mulac  & 

Bradac,  1995;  Tannen,  1990),  in 
which  males  and  females  within 
one  nation  are  studied  as  carriers  of 
distinctive  cultures. 

In  the  classroom,  there  are  inter- 
actions between  the  gender-specific 
cultures  of  the  students,  between 
gender  and  other  social  and  per- 
sonality factors  among  the  stu- 
dents, and  between  the 
gender-specific  cultures  and  per- 
sonalities of  the  students  and  their 
teacher.  Gender  becomes  a particu- 
larly important  factor  in  a foreign 
language  class  (Graham  & Rees, 
1995;  Sunderland,  1994)  when  the 
focus  is  on  verbal  communication, 
an  area  where  gender  differences 
are  particularly  striking  (Azuma  & 
Ogura,  1984;  Flood,  1995; 
Sunderland,  1994;  Wareing,  1994). 

The  present  study  investigates  to 
what  extent  Japanese  students'  per- 
ception of  a language  teacher  is 
determined  by  gender.  Teachers' 
understanding  of  gender-specific 
behaviour  and  expectations  of  the 
students  can  contribute  to  the  establishment  of  student 
confidence,  interest,  and  motivation  in  class,  and  help 
the  teacher  make  adjustments  to  fit  learners'  needs 
(Strevens,  1977). 

Rationales  for  the  Study 

Our  study  focuses  on  Japanese  university  students' 
perception  of  the  language  teacher.  The  following  three 
considerations  have  prompted  this  choice:  (a)  both  the 
teacher  and  the  student  are  of  utmost  importance  in 
learning;  (b)  knowledge  of  students'  opinions  can  help 
the  teacher  achieve  better  interaction  between  the 
teacher  and  the  students;  and  (c)  data  that  would  re- 
veal gender-specific  features  of  students'  perception  of 
their  teacher  have  been  so  far  insufficient. 

Although  the  teacher  has  been  shown  to  play  an 
"obvious  and  central  role  in  creating  effective  environ-  - 
ments  for  language  teaching  and  learning"  (Flood, 

1995,  p.  549),  modern  teaching  methods  also  require  a 
shift  towards  the  learner  (Nunan,  1988).  The  teacher  is 
seen  as  a facilitator  of  learning,  who  establishes  an  in- 
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terpersonal  relationship  with  the  learner.  Recently, 
more  and  more  research  has  appeared  which  focuses 
on  the  student  and  considers  the  role  and  qualities  of 
the  teacher  from  the  student's  viewpoint. 

The  available  studies  of  Japanese  students'  expecta- 
tions of  their  teachers,  however,  typically  include  male 
and  female  subjects  in  the  sample  but  do  not  account 
for  gender  differences  in  the  analysis  (Durham  & Ryan, 
1992;  Hadley  & Yoshioka  Hadley,  1996;  Makarova  & 
Ryan,  1997;  Shimizu,  1995).  This  study  uses  a question- 
naire to  trace  the  differences  between  female  and  male 
university  English  majors'  expectations  about  teachers 
of  English.  We  targeted  language  majors  because  we 
hypothesized  that  these  students  would  have  more  to 
say  about  university  English  teachers  and  language 
teaching/leaming  problems  than  students  from  other 
disciplines. 

Materials  and  Methods 

Questionnaires 

The  present  survey  is  part  of  a larger  cross-cultural 
study  of  students'  expectations  of  language  teachers 
held  by  Russian  and  Japanese  students  (for  the  full 
study,  see  Makarova  & Ryan,  1997).  The  data  was  ob- 
tained in  the  course  of  a two-stage  survey  conducted 
through  two  successive  questionnaires. 

The  original  open-ended  questionnaire  contained 
questions  about  the  essential  qualities  of  a good  foreign 
language  teacher  at  a university,  student  descriptions 
of  appropriate  and  inappropriate  actions  of  a foreign 
language  teacher  in  class,  and  their  preferences  regard- 
ing teacher  attitudes  towards  students.  The  question- 
naire was  originally  constructed  in  English,  then 
translated  into  Russian  and  Japanese  using  the  Werner 
& Campbell  back-tanslation  method  (1970).  Japanese 
and  Russian  university  students  answered  the  ques- 
tions in  their  native  languages.  The  questions  at  the 
first  stage  were  open-ended  to  allow  students  to  freely 
express  themselves,  allowing  us  to  collect  a pool  of 
items  used  by  university  students  in  the  two  countries 
to  talk  about  their  expectations  of  language  teachers. 

The  results  of  a content  analysis  of  the  responses 
were  used  to  construct  the  second  forced-choice  93- 
item  questionnaire,  which  included  the  most  frequent 
responses  from  both  countries  in  the  original  study 
grouped  under  seven  major  headings:  (a)  the  teacher's 
attitude  to  students,  (b)  the  teacher's  personality,  (c) 
the  teacher's  skills,  (d)  the  teacher's  knowledge,  (e) 
what  the  teacher  should  teach,  (f)  the  teacher's  actions 
in  class,  and  (g)  the  teacher's  experience.  Respondents 
indicated  on  a 5-point  Likert  scale  how  important  they 
thought  each  of  the  factors  were  in  a good  university 
foreign  language  teacher.  The  aim  of  this  research  de- 
sign was  to  create  an  instrument  which  would  be  valid 
in  both  Japanese  and  Russian  settings. 

From  the  original  study,  we  present  here  only  the 
analysis  of  the  Japanese  English  majors'  responses, 
since  their  sample  was  balanced  according  to  gender. 
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Subjects 

The  sample  discussed  in  this  paper  was  taken  from  a 
mid-ranking  medium-sized  university  in  the  Kanto 
area.  We  included  only  the  responses  of  second,  third 
and  fourth-year  students  (since  we  believed  that  their 
opinions  of  a university  English  teacher  would  be  bet- 
ter informed  than  those  of  first-year  students),  between 
the  ages  of  19  and  23  (typical  university  age).  Re- 
sponses of  students  who  had  studied  abroad  for  longer 
than  two  months  were  excluded  to  avoid  the  influence 
of  foreign  attitudes.  The  total  number  of  respondents 
was  259: 121  males  (46.7%)  and  138  females  (53.3%). 

Analysis  procedure 

The  responses  of  the  subjects  were  tabulated  and  ana- 
lyzed using  SPSS  software.  To  mitigate  the  possibility 
of  a response  set,  we  converted  each  respondent's  an- 
swers to  z scores  (mean  = 0;  SD  = 1).  The  mean  and 
standard  deviation  were  calculated  for  each  item  for 
male  and  female  respondents  separately.  The  means 
were  compared  using  t-tests.  Only  items  that  show  a 
significant  difference  (p<  0.05)  between  the  male  and 
female  respondents  are  discussed  in  this  paper. 

Limitations  of  the  study 

1.  The  sample  is  limited  in  number  of  subjects  sur- 
veyed (259)  and  is  restricted  to  only  one  university. 

2.  The  statistical  procedure  employed  enables  us  to 
draw  reliable  conclusions  about  the  differences  in 
the  opinions  of  both  groups  of  subjects,  but  does 
not  allow  us  to  discuss  similarities  in  their  opin- 
ions with  any  certainty. 

3.  The  questionnaire  includes  items  introduced  by 
Russian  students,  which  may  have  influenced  the 
Japanese  respondents  in  ways  that  we  have  not 
accounted  for. 

Results 

Attributes  of  a good  teacher 

There  is,  on  the  whole,  agreement  between  male  and 
female  subjects  about  the  qualities  that  are  relatively 
important  or  unimportant  in  a good  language  teacher. 
The  most  important  qualities  for  all  subjects  (in  descend- 
ing order  of  importance)  are  that  teachers:  (a)  teach  use- 
ful English,  (b)  explain  understandably,  (c)  teach  real/ 
living  English,  (d)  be  good  at  explaining  things,  (e)  be 
easy  to  understand,  (f)  make  the  lessons  interesting,  (g) 
be  good  at  interesting  students  in  the  subject,  (h)  know 
how  to  teach,  (i)  not  be  difficult  to  understand,  (j)  be 
knowledgeable,  (k)  teach  daily  conversation,  (1)  have 
good  pronunciation,  and  (m)  be  interested  in  the  subject. 

The  qualities  that  are  least  important  for  both  groups 
of  subjects  (beginning  with  the  least  important)  are 
teachers  who:  (a)  are  not  familiar  with  students,  (b)  do 
not  teach  grammar,  (c)  do  not  speak  LI,  (d)  do  not 
teach  grammar,  (e)  do  not  talk  about  personal  life,  (f) 
are  a foreign  teacher,  (g)  do  not  get  side-tracked,  (h) 
are  strict,  (i)  use  L2  only,  (j)  are  demanding,  (k)  read 
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foreign  literature,  (1)  teach  literature,  (m)  do  not  scold 
students,  (n)  do  not  force  students  to  study,  and  (o) 
have  universal  knowledge. 

Differences  in  student  perceptions 
We  did  not  find  any  cases  where  a quality  considered 
highly  important  by  males  was  considered  unimportant 
by  females,  or  vice  versa.  There  is,  however,  statistically 
significant  variation  (at  p <0.05)  in  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  some  items.  Table  1 shows  the  means  and  stan- 
dard deviations  for  items  that  were  significantly 
different.  The  probability  level  (p  < 0.05)  is  the  same  for 
all  the  given  values  and  the  order  of  qualities  in  the  table 
is  the  same  as  the  order  in  the  questionnaire. 


Table  1:  Qualities  of  an  English  Language  Teacher  With 
Significantly  Different  Ranking  Between  Female  and 
Male  Japanese  University  English  Majors 


Item 

No. 

Quality 

Males 
(n  =121) 
Mean  SD 

Females 
(n  =138) 
Mean  SD 

1.  The  teacher's  attitude  to  students 

1 

be  polite 

-0.08 

0.9 

-0.36 

0.84 

2 

be  respectful 

-0.16 

0.87 

-0.45 

0.76 

3 

be  strict 

-0.87 

0.97 

-1.1 

0.77 

4 

be  tactful 

0.26 

0.8 

-0.1 

0.84 

5 

create  a stress  free  environment 

0.47 

0.77 

0.24 

0.83 

2.  The  teacher's  personality 

6 

be  kind 

0.25 

0.74 

0.03 

0.7 

7 

be  understanding 

0.27 

0.76 

0.06 

0.73 

3.  The  teacher's  skills 

8 

be  easy  to  understand 

0.74 

0.5 

0.87 

0.5 

9 

be  good  at  explaining  things 

0.72 

0.53 

0.94 

0.41 

10 

have  good  pronunciation 

0.5 

0.67 

0.7 

0.63 

1 1 

make  the  lessons  interesting 

0.69 

0.68 

0.86 

0.49 

4.  The  teacher's  knowledge 

No  significant  differences 

5.  What  the  teacher  should  teach 

12 

teach  daily  conversation 

0.58 

0.61 

0:73 

0.59 

13 

teach  pronunciation 

0.35 

0.66 

0.55 

0.69 

14 

teach  real/living  English 

0.79 

0.56 

0.95 

0.45 

15 

teach  useful  English 

0.87 

0.55 

1.01 

0.44 

6.  The  teacher's  actions  in  class 

16 

pay  attention  to  grammar 

-0.36 

0.86 

-0.76 

0.65 

17 

use  records/tapes 

-0.53 

0.93 

-0.3 

0.89 

18 

not  give  much  homework 

-0.18 

0.92 

-0.54 

0.85 

7.  The  teacher's  experiences 

19 

be  interested  in  the  subject 

0.52 

0.67 

0.69 

0.59 

Japanese  male  and  female  students  regard  qualities 
8-12, 14,  15,  and  19  as  relatively  important,  and  quali- 
ties 3,  16, 17,  and  18  as  relatively  unimportant  for  an 
English  language  teacher  (see  Table  1).  There  is  signifi- 
cant difference  (at  p<0.05),  however,  in  the  relative 


importance  of  each  of  these  items  between  female  and 
male  subjects. 
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Discussion 

The  above  data  suggest  three  tendencies. 

Tendency  1:  While  female  respondents  are  more  in- 
terested in  qualities  referring  to  teacher's  skills  such  as, 
be  easy  to  understand , be  good  at  explaining  things , and 
what  the  teacher  should  teach  such  as,  teach  real, /living 
English , and  teach  useful  English , males  are  more  inter- 
ested in  the  teacher's  attitude  to  students  and  the 
teacher's  personality  such  as,  be  polite , be  respectful , be 
strict , and  be  kind. 

Other  studies  have  reported  that  Japanese  university 
students  want  to  be  understood,  be  listened  to,  and  be 
treated  kindly  and  politely  by  their  teachers  (Makarova 
& Ryan,  1997;  Shimizu,  1995).  We  were,  however,  sur- 
prised to  find  that  in  our  data,  the  desire  for  empathy 
is  stronger  for  Japanese  males  than  females,  since 
women  have  been  reported  elsewhere  to  be  more  emo- 
tional, more  right-brain  dominant  global  thinkers  than 
left-brain  dominant  analytical  thinking  males 
(Sunderland,  1994).  Women  supposedly  express  and 
expect  to  receive  sympathy  more  than  men 
(Sunderland,1994).  They  are  believed  to  rely  more  on 
subjectivity  (feelings,  cultural  sensitivity,  and  empa- 
thy) than  men,  who  tend  to  favour  objectivity  (rules, 
facts,  and  logic)  and  are  associated  with  "a  vision  of 
reason  and  self-control,  not  emotional  bursts"  (Seidler, 
1994,  p.29).  Our  results  suggest  the  opposite. 

What  factors  could  account  for  such  results?  To  an- 
swer this  question,  we  must  venture  into  a delicate  and 
culturally  loaded  area.  The  following  are  possible  ex- 
planations. 

1.  Male  students  may  expect  more  attention  in  class. 
Studies  of  teacher  attention  in  classes  other  than  for- 
eign language  have  found  teachers  giving  boys  more 
attention  than  girls  (Sunderland, 1994),  usually  due  to 
boys  causing  more  discipline  problems. 

2.  Social  and  family  role  differences  require  Japanese 
women  to  be  emotionally  strong  while  Japanese  males  rely 
on  emotional  support.  This  difference  is  also  manifested  in 
the  classroom.  It  has  been  reported  that  Japanese 
women  often  pamper  their  children  giving  them  un- 
limited gratification,  and  thus  instill  in  them  formi- 
dable dependency  needs  (Smith,  1983).  This  behaviour 
is  sometimes  explained  as  a way  of  strengthening  fam- 
ily ties  (Kondo,  1990).  For  example,  the  eldest  son  who 
is  to  inherit  the  property  and  care  for  the  parents  in 
their  old  age  may  get  more  attention  from  his  mother 
(Hamabata,  1990). 

After  marriage,. Japanese  men  tend  to  turn  to  their 
wives  for  emotional  support  and  are  often  "mothered" 
by  their  wives  (Hamabata,  1990,  p.  16).  Japanese  women, 
for  their  part,  seem  to  play  a very  important  role  in  run- 
ning the  family  (Imamura,  1987).  The  Japanese  wife  is 
usually  in  charge  of  finances,  maintaining  ties  with  rela- 
tives, neighbours  and  benefactors,  and  building  up  her 
husband's  image  (Imamura,  1987).  This  requires  a great 
deal  of  emotional  strength  and  independence  and  might 
already  be  evident  at  college  age. 
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3.  Communicative  strategies  are  less  friendly  and  coopera- 
tive for  men  than  for  women ; men  are  therefore  disadvan- 
taged at  communicative  tasks  common  in  the  language 
class,  and  may  actually  need  more  help  and  attention 
from  the  teacher.  There  is  a universal  distinction  be- 
tween female  and  male  communicative  strategies.  In  a 
conversation,  men  tend  to  dominate  the  talking  time, 
interrupt  more  often  than  women,  and  focus  on  the 
content  of  interaction  and  the  task  in  hand,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  attention  to  their  addressees  (Holmes,  1994). 
Such  attitudes  may  lead  to  communication  failure, 
leaving  men  alone  and  friendless  (Seidler,  1994). 

Women,  on  the  other  hand,  easily  build  up  under- 
standing and  connection  with  each  other  (Seidler,  1994); 
they  appear  to  be  cooperative,  facilitative  participants  in 
a conversation,  and  demonstrate  in  a variety  of  ways 
their  concern  for  their  conversation  partners  (Holmes, 
1994).  Holmes  straightforwardly  advises  us  to  "focus  on 
the  inadequacies  in  male  students7  discourse  skills"  and 
"teach  men  how  to  be  good  conversationalists"  (Holmes, 
1994,  p.  161).  If  it  is  true  that  men  are  disadvantaged  at 
communicative  tasks,  their  bids  for  attention  might  be 
rightful  pleas  for  help. 

4.  Possible  changes  in  the  male  image.  In  the  1980s, 
there  was  a "softening"  of  the  Western  image  of  men 
and  the  appropriation  by  men  of  certain  qualities  tradi- 
tionally associated  with  women  (Seidler,  1994).  Men 
"began  to  recognize  the  injuries  done  to  themselves  in 
the  cultural  separation  enforced  between  them  and 
their  emotional  lives,"  and  they  became  aware  of  the 
"necessity  of  mastering  an  emotional  language  that 
would  allow  them  to  identify  and  articulate  their  expe- 
rience" (Seidler,  1994,  p.  104).  Our  findings  showing 
emotional  attitudes  of  Japanese  male  students  might  be 
a sign  of  a similar  tendency  in  Japan. 

Tendency  2:  Male  students  do  not  want  homework; 
female  students  want  interesting  classes. 

It  was  quite  predictable  even  before  the  questionnaire 
distribution  that  the  "fun"  element  would  be  important 
for  Japanese  students,  since  it  is  widely  known  that  for 
them  "college  is  a place  for  enjoyment,  7a  leisure  land7" 
(Nozaki,  1992,  p.  28).  It  is  nevertheless  interesting  to  notice 
that  the  "fun /no  hard  work"  element  seems  to  manifest 
itself  in  a slightly  different  way  in  male  (not  give  much 
homework)  and  female  (make  the  lessons  interesting)  re- 
sponses. It  should  be  also  pointed  out  that  although  nei- 
ther group  of  subjects  wants  a strict  teacher,  for  females 
this  is  an  even  less  desirable  characteristic  than  for  men. 

Tendency  3:  Pronunciation  is  more  important  for  fe- 
male students. 

Many  studies  have  shown  that  women  generally  are 
more  concerned  with  their  pronunciation  than  men,  and 
tend  to  be  closer  in  their  pronunciation  to  the  socially 
prestigious  form  in  a native  language.  It  has  been  re- 
cently demonstrated  that  gender  differences  in  pronuncia- 
tion appear  to  be  connected  with  employment  patterns  and 
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life  within  the  community:  the  gender  that  tends  to  be 
mostly  unemployed  and  has  looser  social  structures 
(women  in  the  majority  of  cases)  prefers  a more  presti- 
gious pronunciation  form  (see  Wareing,  1994,  for  a full 
discussion  of  different  interpretations  of  this  phenom- 
enon). The  higher  estimation  by  females  than  males  in 
our  data  of  pronunciation  teaching  and  having  a teacher 
with  good  pronunciation  may  be  a sign  of  this  tendency. 

Conclusion 

The  progress  of  learners  is  very  sensitive  to  their  rela- 
tionships with  the  teacher.  For  successful  teaching  we 
need  to  establish  confidence,  trust,  interest  and  motiva- 
tion in  our  students,  and  we  need  to  continually  adjust 
our  teaching  to  fit  the  learner's  needs  (Strevens,  1977). 
We  cannot  accomplish  this  goal  without  a full  aware- 
ness of  students7  expectations  of  us.  It  has  so  far  been 
unknown  whether,  or  to  what  extent,  these  expecta- 
tions are  affected  by  gender. 

We  compared  Japanese  female  and  male  students7 
expectations  of  their  language  teachers  and  found  some 
significant  diferences  among  the  responses  of  the  two 
subject  groups.  Our  findings  fall  within  the  "gender  as 
culture"  approach.  They  support  the  idea  that  gender- 
specific  cultures  affect  Japanese  students7  expectations  of 
their  teachers.  We  considered  the  main  three  areas  these 
differences  seem  to  be  falling  into:  (a)  male  students  de- 
sire more  empathy  while  females  are  more  interested  in 
practical  skill s,  (b)  females  want  an  interesting  class 
while  males  want  less  homework,  and  (c)  female  stu- 
dents show  higher  interest  in  pronunciation. 

We  believe  that  teachers  should  consider  these  dif- 
ferences to  better  meet  the  needs  of  all  their  students, 
both  males  and  females.  Our  findings  do  not  suggest 
that  male  and  female  students  should  be  treated  differ- 
ently. However,  information  about  gender-based  dif- 
ferences in  expectations  should  be  helpful  to  teachers 
in  making  decisions  about  classroom  procedures. 
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Women  all  over  the  world  are  questioning  the 
roles,  lifestyles,  and  values  by  which  they 
and  their  female  ancestors  have  lived  for 
centuries.  Addressing  gender  issues  is  becoming  more 
common  in  many  cultures  and  in  the  foreign  language 
classroom  (Vandrick,  1995).  Reporting  on  an  innova- 
tive university  workshop  course,  this  article  will  show 
how  course  content,  student  action  logs  (Murphey, 
1992, 1993),  and  active  learning  (through  an  interview 
project)  helped  participants  increase  their  awareness  of 
issues  affecting  women. 


Content  and 
Consciousness 
Raising  in  a 
Women's  Studies 
Workshop 
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Women  s Studies:  A Thematic 
Content-Based  Workshop  Course 

The  Women's  Studies  workshop  was 
part  of  a series  of  courses  developed 
for  second-year  university  English 
majors.  Four  teachers  were  each  as- 
signed a different  content  area,  and 
the  subjects  for  1997  were  American 
Music,  South  African  Studies,  the 
World  Wide  Web,  and  Womens 
Studies  (Murphey,  1997).  The  stu- 
dents were  at  an  advanced  English 
level,  and  the  majority  of  the  group 
were  female.  Each  course  ran  for  six 
weeks  (one  90-minute  class  per 
week)  and  the  students  took  all  four 
courses  in  one  academic  year  (two 
semesters).  The  Women's  Studies 
workshop,  along  with  the  others, 
was  designed  to  provide  students 
with  an  experiential  learning  envi- 
ronment while  incorporating  all  four 
language  skills.  Brinton,  Snow,  & 
Wesche  (1989)  presented  the  basic  rationale  underlining 
such  content-based  language  instruction:  "Many  would 
claim  that  a second  language  is  learned  most  effectively 
when  used  as  the  medium  to  convey  informational  con- 
tent of  interest  and  relevance  to  the  learner"  (p.  vii). 
Feedback  from  students  enrolled  in  the  Women's  Stud- 
ies workshop  has  consistently  shown  that  the  majority 
did  in  fact  find  the  topic  extremely  interesting  and  rel- 
evant both  to  their  daily  lives  and  to  their  growing  con- 
sciousness of  global  issues.  By  the  end  of  the  workshop, 
many  students  could  express  their  ideas  with  greater 
clarity  in  both  their  written  and  oral  work,  were  better 
able  to  comprehend  lesson  material,  and  were  enthusias- 
tic about  pursuing  the  topics  further  in  English. 

Selecting  Topics 

The  Women's  Studies  workshop  has  included  a wide 
range  of  topics,  such  as  working  women,  women's  por- 
trayal by  the  media,  eating  disorders,  prominent  interna- 
tional women,  sexual  harassment,  and  injustices 
suffered  by  women  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  with  a 
strong  focus  on  China,  Africa,  and  India.  I selected  the 
topics  myself  for  the  first  workshop,  but  relied  on  stu: 
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dent  feedback  thereafter.  With  only  six  weeks  to  com- 
plete each  workshop,  there  were  limitations  as  to  how 
much  could  be  included,  but  students  indicated  that 
they  preferred  a wide  selection  of  topics.  A typical  lesson 
began  with  a short  introduction  to  the  topic  by  the 
teacher  which  led  to  discussions,  group  work,  and  role 
plays.  My  role  was  to  facilitate  student  activities,  to  an- 
swer questions,  and  explain  unfamiliar  vocabulary. 

Resources 

There  was  no  set  text  for  the  Women's  Studies  work- 
shop. An  ongoing  collection  of  both  newspaper  and 
magazine  articles  provided  useful  material.  In  particular, 
I found  the  English  version  of  the  monthly  women's 
magazine  Marie  Claire  to  be  an  invaluable  source  of  in- 
formation. Each  issue  dedicates  a section  to  reports 
about  women  from  around  the  world,  with  numerous 
colour  illustrations  that  make  excellent  visual  aids.  I 
have  also  used  short  sections  from  a variety  of  videos 
including  Women's  Issues  (1981),  which  poses  topical 
vignettes  for  discussion.  Wild  Swans  (1993)  highlights  life 
in  China  through  three  generations  of  women.  Warrior 
Marks:  Female  Genital  Mutilation  and  the  Sexual  Blinding  of 
Women  (1993)  is  a powerful  documentary  co-produced 
by  Alice  Walker.  Excerpts  from  cinematic  films  are  also 
useful  aids:  City  of  Joy  (1992)  highlights  the  Indian  dowry 
system  and  Little  Women  (1994)  is  popular  with  the  stu- 
dents when  discussing  women  in  a historical  context. 
Although  some  of  the  videos  were  subtitled  in  Japanese 
this  was  not  a problem  because  their  purpose  was 
mainly  to  promote  discussion.  Excerpts  from  the  follow- 
ing books  were  also  used:  Anorexia  & Bulimia:  Your  Ques- 
tions Answered  (1996),  Asian  Women  in  Transition  (1980), 
An  Introduction  to  Women's  Studies  (1996),  and  Talking 
from  9 to  5 (1995). 

Action  Logs:  Students  Reflecting  on  Their  Learning 

Each  student's  action  log  (a  B5-size  notebook)  served  not 
only  as  a journal  in  which  they  responded  to  the  course 
content  but  also  as  a forum  for  discussion.  Students  were 
encouraged  to  write  in  their  action  logs  shortly  after  each 
class  to  record  their  general  reaction  to  the  lesson  and  to 
assess  the  individual  activities  (see  Figure  1). 


Figure  1:  Sample  Action  Log  Comment  Page 


Today's  Topics 

Interesting 

Useful 

Handout  and  discussion 
on  housework. 

3- minute  video  clip  on 
housework  and 
discussion. 

Husband  /wife  role-play. 

Group  work.  Sharing 
information  from 
research  on  prominent 
women. 

Your  comment  on  today's  lesson: 

ERIC 


The  students  evaluated  each  activity  according  to  the 
two  criteria.  Interesting  and  Useful  as  follows:  A+  (highly 
interesting/ very  useful),  A (interesting/useful),  B 
(fairly  interesting/ fairly  useful),  or  C (not  interesting/ 
not  useful).  They  also  wrote  one  or  two  paragraphs  in 
the  comment  section.  The  action  logs  were  turned  in  for 
marking  a few  days  after  each  workshop  session  and 
returned  to  the  students  in  the  following  class. 

One  of  the  many  positive  aspects  of  the  action  log  was 
that  students  often  felt  more  comfortable  writing  about 
personal  experiences  or  expressing  their  viewpoints  to 
the  teacher  in  private  rather  than  before  a class  of  over 
40  students.  Although  checking  the  action  logs  was  a lot 
of  work  for  the  teacher,  they  helped  make  the  class  more 
student-centered,  and  helped  the  teacher  monitor  stu- 
dents' comprehension  and  enjoyment  of  each  lesson.  In 
addition,  the  students'  action  logs  were  an  essential 
component  of  the  students'  grades. 

In  the  next  section,  I will  outline  a few  of  the  topics 
that  were  covered  and  give  examples  from  student 
action  logs. 

Workshop  Topics 

Prominent  women 

In  groups  of  four,  students  chose  a prominent  female 
figure  to  research  for  discussion  in  the  next  class.  The 
groups  came  up  with  such  people  as  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi, 
Mother  Teresa,  Hillary  Clinton,  Margaret  Thatcher,  Doi 
Takako,  Princess  Masako,  and  Princess  Diana.  The  stu- 
dents were  encouraged  to  use  library  resources  or  the 
Internet  for  their  research.  They  wrote  the  results  of 
their  research  in  their  action  logs  and  each  student  later 
reported  back  to  a different  group,  so  that  they  learned 
about  four  women  while  doing  research  on  only  one. 

Housework 

With  the  aid  of  handouts  and  video  clips,  we  discussed 
housework,  who  does  it,  and  whose  responsibility  the 
students  feel  it  is,  especially  in  the  case  of  married 
couples  where  the  wife  has  a full  or  part-time  job.  Stu- 
dents performed  "husband"  and  "wife"  role-plays. 
Although  the  subject  matter  is  often  a source  of  conflict 
in  real  life,  the  students  enjoyed  play-acting  and  got  into 
some  quite  heated  debates  with  their  "spouses."  One 
student  wrote  in  her  action  log  (this  and  subsequent 
action  log  entries  appear  in  their  original,  uncorrected 
versions): 

It  was  fun  to  pretend  to  be  a wife  and  a hasband.  I was 
given  the  role  oflmsband  and  put  on  airs  like  my  father 
at  first . But  we  (with  my  partner)  came  to  an  happy 
end.  My  mother  doesn't  work  outside  and  she  do  all  the 
housework  by  herself  I sometimes  help  her  but  my  fa- 
ther never  do.  Even  if  my  mother  worked  outside,  he 
would  not  help  her.  Because  he  takes  it  for  granted  that 
women  do  housework.  Probably  my  grandfather  had  the 
same  idea.  I will  talk  about  sex  roles  with  my  future 
hasband  before  I get  married ! 
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As  the  class  was  predominantly  female,  the  male  stu- 
dents sat  with  female  partners  at  all  times  and  these 
pairs  were  frequently  asked  to  take  the  roles  of  the 
opposite  gender.  A male  student  commented: 

Through  this  class , I learn  women  has  been  discriminated. 
Probably  I also  have  discriminated  women  unconsciously 
because  my  parents'  thought  is  old-fashioned  such  as  men 
have  only  to  work  outside  and  women  Jiave  to  do  all  of  the 
housework.  I'll  change  my  thought  toward  women  and 
want  to  be  kind  and  considerate  man. 

Global  issues 

The  suffering  of  women  around  the  world,  past  and 
present,  covers  such  a vast  area  that  two  of  the  six 
weeks  were  spent  learning  about  and  discussing  condi- 
tions that  many  women  are  subjected  to  in  various 
cultures  and  countries.  One  student  commented  on 
raising  student  consciousness  of  these  issues: 

Today's  lesson  upset  me  very  much.  I didn't  know  about 
F.G.M.  [female  genital  mutilation].  I was  very , very , 
very  shocked.  I couldn't  believe  this  and  almost  crying. 
After  getting  home  I looked  up  in  the  dictionary  and  I 
read  your  hand-out  again.  Please , please  continue  this 
lesson  and  make  many  more  students  aware  of  it.  I will 
never  forget  todays  lesson. 

The  Interview  Project:  Experiential  Learning 

Two  weeks  before  the  end  of  the  course  students,  again 
in  groups  of  four,  conducted  interviews  for  a class  sur- 
vey. Each  group  was  given  a specific  category  of 
people  to  interview.  For  example,  one  group  inter- 
viewed senior  female  university  students  who  were 
job-hunting.  Other  groups  were  assigned  young  moth- 
ers, female  office  workers,  their  mothers  or  grand- 
mothers and  women  of  their  ages,  their  fathers  or 
grandfathers  and  men  of  their  ages,  male  university 
students,  salary  men,  foreign  men,  and  foreign  women. 

The  groups  made  up  their  own  questions  based  on 
topics  covered  in  class.  They  had  two  weeks  to  carry  out 
the  interviews  individually  outside  of  class  and  docu- 
ment them  in  their  action  logs:  the  interview  questions, 
the  responses  from  the  interviewees  (usually  four  or  five 
people),  and  one  or  two  final  paragraphs  reporting  their 
own  conclusions  and  feelings  about  the  interview.  In  the 
sixth  and  final  class,  the  students  discussed  their  survey 
results  with  their  group.  Then,  they  split  up  and  joined 
different  groups  to  share  their  findings  with  others. 

Students  often  reported  that  they  found  the  interview 
the  most  relevant  part  of  the  course.  Many  were  quite 
amazed  to  discover  that  the  majority  of  men,  even  the 
younger  generation,  still  believed  that  women  should 
stay  at  home  to  take  care  of  children  and  household  du- 
ties. Other  students  were  completely  unaware  of  the 
reality  of  sexual  harassment  at  work,  the  embarrassing 
personal  questions  that  females  are  often  asked  at  job 
interviews,  and  the  gender-based  inequality  of  working 
conditions.  Most  females  taking  this  course  had  high 
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hopes  for  future  careers  and  were  surprised  to  learn  that 
many  working  women,  once  they  realized  that  women 
were  highly  unlikely  to  get  promoted,  often  gave  up 
their  career  dream  and  quit  their  jobs  when  they  got 
married  or  started  a family.  As  one  student  wrote: 

Some  women  want  to  quit  and  other  doesn't  when  they 
get  married.  I think  this  is  one  of  the  reason  why  fixed 
idea  never  go  away.  I think  some  people  in  a company 
treat  women  badly  because  they  think  (somewhere  in 
their  heart)  "it's  all  right  because  women  will  quit  the 
job  when  they  marry",  which  is  not  fair  for  women  who 
want  to  continue  work. 

In  some  cases,  the  interview  had  a positive  effect  on 
students'  relationships  with  family  members.  Upon  dis- 
covering that  their  mothers  or  grandmothers  were  often 
secretly  dissatisfied  with  having  to  do  all  the  housework 
unaided,  some  students  reported  that  they  took  action 
by  sharing  the  workload.  Grandparents,  in  particular, 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  interviews  for  the  pleasure  of  remi- 
niscing and  were  a valuable  source  of  information  re- 
garding social  changes  concerning  Japanese  women. 

Although  students  who  interviewed  Japanese  people 
conducted  their  interviews  in  Japanese  (translating  them 
into  English  later),  those  who  interviewed  foreigners 
used  English  throughout  the  process.  One  student  wrote: 

At  first  I was  really  nervous  because  I did  not  have  any 
foreign  friends  and  I seldom  talk  to  people  tlmt  I never 
know.  But  I talked  to  foreign  students  and  they  were  so 
nice  and  kind.  Talking  to  people  from  another  country  is 
really  fun  and  good  English  practice  for  me. 

The  interviews  provided  students  with  an  invaluable 
experience.  Not  only  did  their  informants  provide  them 
with  rich  information,  which  they  eagerly  discussed  with 
their  classmates,  but  they  were  also  active  participants  in 
the  process.  In  addition,  through  discovering  that  many 
women  feel  disadvantaged,  students  began  to  think  more 
seriously  of  initiating  change  in  their  own  daily  lives. 

Conclusion 

When  I first  began  the  Women's  Studies  workshop,  I 
was  somewhat  apprehensive  about  the  students'  reac- 
tions. Would  they,  especially  the  male  students,  be  re- 
ceptive to  the  subjects  we  covered?  My  thoughts  were 
echoed  in  various  action  logs  with  comments  such  as, 

"At  first  women's  issues  sounded  a little  difficult  for 
me,"  and,  "To  be  honest,  I had  not  been  very  interested 
in  women  study."  However,  by  the  end  of  the  six  weeks 
most  students  were  much  more  interested  in  the  subject, 
and  so  far  have  been  unanimously  positive  in  their  evalua- 
tion of  the  activities.  For  some,  the  workshop  generated  a 
keen  interest  in  gender  issues,  and  they  decided  to  learn 
more  about  it  through  future  seminars  or  private  study.  ■ 
Although  the  workshop  could  easily  be  extended 
into  a full  semester  or  even  a year-long  course,  the  six- 
week  time  frame  was  ideal  for  introducing  the  students 
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to  a broad  spectrum  of  women's  issues.  The  workshop 
used  English  for  a valuable  communicative  purpose — 
to  expand  students'  knowledge  about  themselves  and 
their  world  in  order  that  they  might  initiate  change  and 
improve  the  quality  of  their  lives. 
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Courses  For  Teachers  of 
English  - Summer  1998 


The  Bell  Teacher  Training  Institute  has  a worldwide  reputation  for  excellence  in  training 
teachers  of  English.  This  summer  you  can  choose  one  of  the  following  exciting  courses  in 
July  and  August - 


Practical  Vocabulary 

19  July  -25  July 

£465 

Language  and  Literature 

19  July  - 1 August 

£875 

Neuro-linguistic  Programming  and  the  Creative  Brain 

19  July  - 1 August 

£875 

Multimedia  and  the  Internet 

19  July  - 1 August 

£770 

Language  Improvement  and  Teaching  Techniques 

19  July  - 1 August 

£925 

Certificate  Course  in  English  Language  for  Language  Teachers 

19  July -8  August 

£1,180 

Stories,  Drama  and  Poetry  in  the  Primary  Classroom 

26  July  - 1 August 

£465 

British  5tudies 

2 August  - 15  August 

£875 

Creativity  in  the  Classroom 

2 August  - 1 5 August 

£875 

Teaching  Techniques  and  Language  Development 

2 August  - 1 5 August 

£925 

Multimedia  and  Video  in  the  Classroom 

2 August  - 1 5 August 

£925 

Teaching  Large  Classes 

2 August  - 22  August 

£1,375 

Getting  the  Best  from  your  Coursebook 

9 August  - 22  August 

£770 

Advanced  Language  and  Culture 

1 6 August  - 29  August 

£875 

Teaching  Business  English 

1 6 August  - 29  August 

£875 

Creativity  in  the  Primary  Classroom 

16  August  - 29  August 

£925 
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Your  fees  include 

• 28  lessons  a week 

• Residential  or  home-stay 
accommodation 

• All  meals 

• full  programme  of  social 
activities,  sports  and  excursions 

• Use  of  self-access  study  facilities 


For  more  information  about 
our  Courses  for  Teachers, 
please  contact 

Registration  Department  (J98) 

The  Bell  Teacher  Training  Institute 
Hillscross,  Red  Cross  Lane 
Cambridge  CB2  2QX,  England 
Tel:  +44  (0)1223  246644 
Fax:  +44  (0)1223  410282 
E-mail:  info@bell-schools.ac.uk 
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few  months  before  I was  to  go  to  the  United 
States  to  study,  a banquet  was  held  by  my 
high  school  for  the  teachers  who  were  not 
coming  back  the  following  school  year.  The  vice-princi- 
pal gave  comments  about  each  teacher  who  was  leav- 
ing. When  my  turn  came,  he  said,  "In  spite  of  her  age, 
Mrs.  Sugino  is  planning  to  go  to  the  States  to  study.  I 
think  she  is  very  otoko  masari."  A woman  who  is  otoko 
masari  excels  men  in  some  way,  in  . 
brains,  muscles,  or  in  spirit.  It  im- 
plies not  only  extra  ability,  but  also 
a lack  of  femininity  (Cherry,  1987). 

I was  rather  shocked  and  won- 
dered what  he  would  have  said  if  I 
were  a man.  Most  likely,  he  meant 
that  I should  stay  home  as  ryosai 
kenbo  (good  wife  and  wise  mother), 
according  to  the  Japanese  stereo- 
type. This  incident  motivated  me  to 
investigate  gender  issues. 

Coming  from  a country  where 
gender-biased  language  such  as 
otoko  masari  and  memeshii  (woman- 
ish) prevail,  I expected  that  there 
would  be  more  equality  in  the  rela- 
tionships between  men  and  women 
in  the  U.S.  However,  I was  sur- 
prised to  find  that  many  women 
there  still  do  not  feel  that  male- 
female  relationships  are  equal  or 
that  sexist  attitudes  are  in  any  way  disappearing. 

These  attitudes  are  also  seen  in  children's  literature. 
Children  learn  certain  behaviors  through  role  models 
that  appear  in  society  and  also  in  books.  In  this  paper,  I 
will  discuss  (1)  definitions  of  sexist  language  and  gen- 
der stereotypes;  (2)  gender-biased  American  and  Japa- 
nese textbooks  and  children's  books;  (3)  research 
findings  on  Japanese  children's  books;  and  (4)  implica- 
tions for  the  classroom.  By  investigating  the  above, 
hopefully  more  knowledge  and  understanding  will 
help  ensure  a gender-fair  atmosphere  in  the  classroom 
and  in  society. 

Sexist  Language  and  Gender  Stereotypes 

Sexism,  defined  by  Banfield  (1976)  as,  "the  systematic 
oppression  and  exploitation  of  human  beings  on  the 
basis  of  their  belonging  to  the  female  sex"  (p.  11),  is 
tightly  linked  with  language.  Words  such  as  "he," 
"man,"  and  "mankind"  are  often  used  to  represent  all 
human  beings.  Whenever  a generic  term  is  needed,  we 
often  use  the  masculine  as  the  proper  form,  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  "he  or  she."  This  illustrates  the  inequality 
between  men  and  women  in  language  where,  ironi- 
cally, women  are  noticeable  because  of  their  invisibil- 
ity (Brouwer,  1993).  One-sided  use  of  the  personal 
pronoun  "he"  referring  to  human  beings,  "produces 
the  impression  that  women  are  ignored  and  passed 
over.  Psycholinguistic  research  has  demonstrated  that 
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texts  which  refer  only  to  'he'  do  not  provide  women 
with  any  opportunity  for  identification"  (Brouwer, 

1993,  p.  41). 

Though  the  social  roles  of  men  and  women  in 
American  and  Japanese  societies  have  changed  drasti- 
cally in  this  century,  stereotypical  images  and  ideas 
can  still  be  found  in  both  countries.  They  exist  because 
of  commonly  accepted  over-generalizations  of  men 
and  women,  such  as:  women  are  intuitive  and  emo- 
tional; women  do  not  understand  mechanical  devices; 
and  women  are  not  good  at  math  or  science.  On  the 
other  hand,  men  are  characterized  as  logical,  prag- 
matic, realistic,  aggressive,  assertive,  and  competitive. 
These  masculine  traits  are  generally  regarded  as  more 
desirable  than  feminine  traits  (Eakins  & Eakins,  1978). 

My  intent  in  presenting  the  above  material  is  to 
frame  the  following  discussion  of  the  kinds  of  lan- 
guage and  concepts  which  are  gender-biased  and  are 
often  found  in  school  textbooks  and  children's  books. 

Textbooks 

To  help  children  recognize  and  interpret  social  mes- 
sages found  in  textbooks,  teachers  in  Vermont  asked 
sixth-graders  to  conduct  surveys  (Rutledge,  1997).  In 
one  study,  the  children  counted  the  number  of  female 
and  male  athletes  featured  in  the  sports  section  of  the 
local  newspaper  and  found  males  to  predominate.  In 
another,  they  investigated  a new  history  text  and 
found  white  men  predominated  in  number  over  white 
women  and  minorities. 

Another  study  (Hildreth,  1979,  p.  11)  found  that 
within  the  Pennsylvania  public  school  system,  four 
major  textbooks  represented  women  in  stereotyped 
roles.  Only  a limited  number  of  women  who  contrib- 
uted to  history,  literature,  science,  and  other  areas  of 
American  life  were  featured.  Again,  female  invisibility 
was  reinforced. 

A 1975  analysis  of  Japanese  textbooks  for  elementary 
and  junior  high  school  students  revealed  that  the  ma- 
jority of  figures  and  main  characters  were  male  and 
almost  all  the  textbook  authors  were  male  (Fanselow  & 
Kameda,  1994).  The  researchers  pointed  out  that  tradi- 
tional gender  roles  were  seen  throughout  the  texts: 
women  were  often  portrayed  as  housewives,  and  occu- 
pational roles  for  females  were  limited  to  stereotypical 
"female"  jobs  such  as  nurse,  teacher,  and  waitress. 

Children's  Books 

Gender  stereotypes  can  be  traced  in  children  from  in- 
fancy, and  therefore  greatly  affect  how  they  are  social- 
ized and  educated.  In  American  and  Japanese 
children's  storybooks,  girls  are  usually  described  as 
tentative,  careful,  decision  makers,  sweet,  unfortunate, 
and  dependent,  and  boys  as  adventurous  risk  takers. 
At  the  same  time,  boys  are  not  supposed  to  cry  or 
show  emotions  in  front  of  others.  In  her  article  on 
sexual  stereotyping.  Temple  (1993,  p.  90)  cited  a study 
in  which  Hall  examined  prize  winning  children's  sto- 
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ries  of  the  previous  40  years.  The  majority  of  the  stories 
showed  females  in  passive  roles  as  caretakers:  mothers, 
helpers  in  the  kitchen,  and  nurses.  On  the  other  hand, 
males  led  exciting  lives  as  fighters,  explorers,  and  ad- 
venturers. 

In  an  attempt  to  help  a group  of  elementary  school 
students  identify  and  explore  the  impact  of  gender 
discrimination,  Jett-Simpson  & Masland  (1993)  asked 
students  to  finish  a story  about  a girl  who  at  first 
couldn't  play  on  a team  but  who,  in  the  end,  was  able 
to  join.  The  elementary  school  boys  wrote  that  the  girl 
in  the  story  was  successful  in  the  end  because  of  her 
own  determination  and  much  practice,  but  the  girls 
wrote  that  the  boys  in  the  story  finally  gave  in  and  let 
her  play.  This  suggests  that  the  girls  here  felt  they  were 
under  control  of  their  male  counterparts. 

In  a 1973  study  (cited  in  Fox,  1993),  85%  of  the  main 
characters  in  storybooks  for  children  were  male.  Ac- 
cording to  Fox,  "it's  alarming  to  consider  that  by  5 
years  of  age,  children  mentally  enforce  a sex  change  in 
a literary  female  protagonist  because  they  find  the  idea 
of  an  active,  interesting,  self-respecting,  female  main 
character  simply  unthinkable"  (1993,  p.  84).  Both  girls 
and  boys  have  to  be  free  from  gender  stereotypes  in 
order  to  enjoy  their  full  human  potential. 

Gender  Stereotypes  in  Japanese  Children's  Books 

I began  my  research  on  Japanese  children's  books  by 
Japanese  authors  by  selecting  books  with  the  help  of  a 
young  Japanese  mother.  We  randomly  chose  70  con- 
temporary children's  books  from  the  public  library, 
most  of  which  were  for  children  ages  3 to  12,  and  pub- 
lished between  1980  and  1997  (See  Appendix  for  the 
list  of  70  books). 

First,  I looked  at  the  male  characters.  In  those  70 
books,  45  stories  (64%)  had  male  main  characters.  Boys 
were  described  as  follows:  energetic,  adventurous, 
mischievous,  courageous,  honest,  cooperative,  bully- 
ing, dependable,  and  curious.  In  six  stories,  boys  dis- 
played characteristics  such  as  sweetness,  shyness, 
loneliness  and  a liking  to  be  babied.  In  Ta-kun  [The 
boy,  Ta]  (Machida,  1987),  the  7-year-old  boy  was  por- 
trayed as  a very  mischievous,  bullying  kindergarten 
child.  However,  one  rainy  day,  he  offered  his  umbrella 
to  a girl  in  his  class.  In  another  story  ( Otokonokode 
gomeri)  [Sorry  that  I am  a boy]  (Yamashita,  1994),  this  7- 
year  old  boy  cried  when  his  friend  (a  girl)  pulled  his 
hair.  The  boy  sometimes  wondered  whether  all  his 
family  were  disappointed  that  he  was  born  as  a boy 
not  as  a girl.  These  examples  suggest  that  boys  can 
sometimes  be  liberated  from  stereotypes:  it  is  all  right 
for  boys  to  cry  and  to  show  sensitivity. 

Next,  I compared  male  and  female  authors'  depictions 
of  their  boy  and  girl  characters.  There  was  not  much 
difference  between  male  authors'  depiction  of  boys  and 
female  authors'  depiction  of  boys.  Most  boy  protagonists 
were  small-framed,  energetic  children  who  loved  to 
play,  were  good  at  sports  but  not  at  studying,  and  often 
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got  into  fights.  This  is  a common  stereotypical  image  of 
how  little  boys  should  behave  in  Japan. 

Main  character  boys  often  competed  with  other  boys 
they  didn't  like:  those  who  were  described  as  good  at 
studying,  who  were  class-leaders,  or  who  were  well- 
liked  by  girls  and  teachers.  In  only  one  of  the  45  boy 
protagonist  stories,  Himitsuno  neko  nikki  [The  secret 
diary  on  cats]  (Kamijyo,  1995),  was  the  hero  depicted 
as  a very  intelligent,  hard  worker  who  cared  only 
about  passing  the  entrance  examination  to  a private 
junior  high  school.  This  type  of  boy  accurately  reflects 
boys  in  today's  society  in  Japan,  where  entrance  exams 
control  education. 

There  were  differences  between  male  and  female  au- 
thors' depictions  of  girls.  Only  6 out  of  25  stories  with 
girl  main  characters  were  written  by  male  authors.  In 
these  stories  and  others  with  girls  in  supporting  roles, 
girls  described  by  male  authors  were  caring  towards 
their  friends  and  families,  curious  about  cooking,  sweet, 
and  timid.  In  stories  by  male  authors,  boy  main  charac- 
ters had  younger  sisters  whom  they  looked  after. 

Girls  in  books  by  female  authors  were  described 
variously  as  adventurous,  curious,  dependable,  cheer- 
ful, sweet,  friendly,  mean,  careful,  imaginative,  a little 
afraid,  responsible,  and  self-centered.  For  example,  in 
Gogatsuno  Fushigina  Tomodachi  [A  strange  friend  in 
May]  (Yamamoto,  1993),  Mei,  the  girl  protagonist,  was 
confronted  with  the  news  that  her  mother  had  had  a 
bicycle  accident  and  had  to  be  hospitalized.  Knowing 
she  couldn't  count  on  her  father's  help  because  he  was 
always  too  busy  at  work,  Mei  attended  to  her  mother 
all  by  herself.  Mei  was  described  as  very  mature,  inde- 
pendent, and  also  courageous  as  she  tried  to  find  the 
"offender"  in  her  mother's  accident  by  herself. 

From  examining  these  contemporary  children's 
books,  it  is  clear  that  male  main  characters  dominate. 
Further,  male  authors  tend  to  stereotype  girl  characters 
(i.e.,  in  traditional  female  characters  and  roles),  while 
female  authors  generally  do  not. 

Four  other  points  are  worth  noting.  First,  in  stories 
where  the  main  male  characters  were  vigorous,  mis- 
chievous, and  a bit  too  rough,  there  were  usually  fe- 
male figures  who  were  lenient  or  gentle.  For  example, 
in  Kaminari  Dodoon  [Loud  Thunderbolt]  (Goto,  1997),  a 
boy  named  Gon-chan  was  a little  bully.  When  he  forgot 
to  bring  his  homework  to  class,  he  raised  an  uproar. 
However,  his  female  teacher  accepted  his  behavior 
with  a sweet  smile.  In  another  story,  Ganbattemasu  Seiji - 
kun  [The  Boy,  Seiji,  Is  Trying  Hard]  (Yoshimoto,  1985), 
when  the  father  of  two  children  was  hospitalized  and 
the  mother  was  busy  taking  care  of  him,  the  little  sister 
encouraged  her  brother  by  saying  that  since  he  was  a 
boy,  he  had  to  be  dependable. 

Second,  of  the  70  books,  four  characters,  all  female, 
were  either  sickly,  handicapped,  or  met  with  a tragic 
accident.  The  fact  that  no  male  character  in  the  stories 
examined  experienced  these  hardships  suggests  that 
Japanese  society  considers  females  to  be  weaker  and 
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less  fortunate  than  males. 

Third,  mother  characters  appeared  in  stereotypical 
contexts:  in  kitchens,  preparing  meals,  at  part-time  jobs, 
at  tea-time,  doing  laundry,  making  apple  pies,  and 
wearing  aprons.  Fathers  were  not  much  in  evidence. 
Furthermore,  the  fathers'  words  and  behaviors  were 
explained  to  the  children  in  the  stories  by  their  moth- 
ers. Here,  it  was  surprising  to  see  such  traditional  ste- 
reotypical roles  for  men  and  women.  These  depictions 
show  the  reality  of  Japanese  society,  in  which  fathers 
play  minor  roles  in  family  affairs,  and  mothers  have 
greater  responsibility  for  the  children. 

Lastly,  in  17  of  the  70  stories,  boys  interacted  with  ani- 
mals, monsters,  or  ogres,  or  they  themselves  became 
mythical  thunderbolts.  In  six  stories,  girl  main  characters 
interacted  with  small  animals  and  flowers,  with  neigh- 
bors in  one  story,  with  grandmothers  in  three  stories.  In 
five  stories,  they  interacted  with  mothers  but  had  little  or 
no  interaction  with  fathers.  Again,  this  shows  that  boys 
were  depicted  as  more  active,  more  competitive,  and 
more  adventurous.  Girls  were  depicted  as  more  passive, 
and  more  keen  on  female  relationships,  both  of  which 
are  stereotypical  images  of  females. 

Applications  for  Language  Teachers 

As  a language  arts  teacher  of  college  students,  many  of 
whom  are  planning  to  be  teachers  themselves,  I see 
importance  in  presenting  opportunities  to  identify  and 
explore  the  impact  of  gender  issues.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  possible  class  activities: 

1.  Students  find  and  discuss  gender-biased  expres- 
sions and  expectations  in  their  first  language. 

2.  Students  count  the  number  of  women  and  men  in 
the  field  of  sports,  in  history  books,  and  other 
sources. 

3.  Students  analyse  the  gender-biased  expectations  in 
English  exercise  books  or  textbooks  written  by  Japa- 
nese authors. 

4.  Students  do  "what-if?"  writing,  where  they  re-write 
a story  (i.e.,  a fairy  tale)  by  changing  a main 
character's  gender.  Teachers  can  introduce  new 
versions  of  the  story  to  the  class  or  students  can 
exchange  and  read  others'  stories. 

Conclusion 

I have  briefly  introduced  the  concepts  of  sexist  lan- 
guage and  gender  stereotypes.  Through  my  observa- 
tions of  Japanese  children's  literature,  I have 
demonstrated  the  existence  of  gender  stereotypes.  I 
hope  my  research  findings,  however  limited,  together 
with  other  research  findings  will  be  beneficial  to  teach- 
ers who  are  interested  in  helping  their  students  be 
watchful  of  gender  stereotypes  and  rise  above  them. 
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Appendix 

Books  with  male  main  characters  (in  alphabetical  order 
by  title)  N=45 


Title 

A-da  jiisann  to  ko-da  jiisann 

Author 

Year 

(Grandpas  Arda  and  Koda) 

N.  Tatara 

1995 

Atarashii  tomodachi  (A  new  friend) 

Y.  Kimura 

1991 

Bokuno  epuron  wa  sorairo  (My  apron  is  blue) 

M.  Yamamoto 

1989 

Bokuxva  yujadazo  (I  am  a brave  boy) 

M.  Sato 

1997 

Boku  kyanpuni  ittanda  (I  went  camping) 
Daichan  no  aoitsuki 

S.  Watanabe 

1981 

(The  blue  moon  and  the  boy,  Dai) 

T.  Yoshida 

1988 

Dorofiko  youchien  (Muddy  kindergarten) 
Ensokun  kishani  noru 

Nagasaki,  G 

1986 

(The  boy,  Enso,  rides  a train) 
Fushigina  kotoiva  buranko  kara 

Suzuki,  K 

1986 

(A  strange  thing  happens  in  a swing) 
Futon  danukino  bouken 

M.  Sano 

1985 

(The  adventure  of  futon  raccoon) 

A.  Yoshihara 

1991 

Ganbattemasu  Seiji-kun  (Seiji  is  trying  hard) 
Haru  ichiban  no  okyakusama 

N.  Yoshimoto 

1985 

(The  guest  in  spring) 
Henna  tenkousei ga  yattekita 

A.  Yamashita 

1994 

(A  unique  new  student  came) 

T.Shimizu 

1992 

Himitsuno  neko  nikki  (The  secret  diary  of  cats) 

S.  Kamijyo 

1995 

Itazura  ponkotsukun  (The  naughty  used  car) 

H.  Tominaga 

1978 

Kaminari  dodoon  (Loud  thunderbolt) 

R.  Goto 

1997 

Kyaputen  niJdci  (The  diary  of  the  captain) 
Kumatakunnchi  no  jidousha 

S.  Yamamoto 

1991 

(K.umata  family's  car) 

S.  Watanabe 

1986 

Mafin  obasanno  panya  (Auntie  Muffin's  bakery)  A.  Takebayashi  1981 

Moeru  tanima  (The  burning  valley) 

0 

T.  Yoshida 

1989 

Moujiki  ichinensei  (Soon  I'll  be  a first  grader) 

G.  Nagasaki 

1984 

Mukamuka  no  isshukan  (The  upsetting  week) 

T.  Yamanaka 

1994 

Nakayoshi  (Good  friends) 

K.  Souma 

1996 

Noromana  ososan  daihenshin 

(The  slow  father  has  changed  much) 

Obachan  yureininaru 

M.  Yokoyama 

1992 

(The  grandma  became  a ghost) 

M.  Nasu 

1986 

Obake  toasobou  (Let's  play  with  a ghost) 

K.  Asuka 

1989 

Otokonokode gomen  (Sorry  that  I'm  a boy) 
Otosanto  saikuling 

Y.  Yamashita 

1994 

(Went  cycling  with  my  father) 

T.  Takahashi 

1989 

Ousama  daiboukenn  (King's  adventure) 
Ousama  uranai  ooatari 

I.  Okamoto 

1991 

(The  king's  predictions  came  true) 
Ousamano  pan  wa  daietto  pan 

T.  Teramura 

1997 

(The  king's  diet  bread) 
Pengin  yamano  aisu  hoteru 

N.  Takashima 

1997 

(Penguin  mountain's  ice  hotel) 
Poporokun  no  sentakuya-san 

Y.  Watanabe 

1995 

(Poporo,  a laundryman) 
Pukkun  no  youchien 

M.  Ryou 

1991 

(The  boy,  Pukkun's  kindergarten) 

K.  Funasaki 

1988 

Sanpokun  no  tabi  (Sanpo's  trip) 

N.  Tatara 

1994 

Soreike  Annpanman  (Go,  Anpan  man) 
Suiyoubiwa  gyunyu  no  hi 

T.  Yanase 

1988 

(Wednesday  is  milk  day) 

I.  Yoda 

1992 

Ta-kun  (The  boy,  Ta) 

H.  Masho 

1987 

Takoyaki  Mantoman  (Takoyaki  Mantman) 
Temo  karadamo  araeruyo 

H.  Takada 

1994 

(I  can  wash  my  hands  and  body) 

K.  Iwase 

1993 

Tenjyou  ura  no  himitsu  (The  secret  in  the  ceiling^ 

I I.  Yoda 

1992 

Tatsuo  gonennsei  (Tatsuo,  the  fifth  grader) 

T.  Yoshida 

1981 

Uchuu  sukeito  (Skating  in  the  space) 

S.  Tamura 

1991 

Uchuujinn  ga  yattekita  (The  alien  came  over) 

N.  Matsui 

1996 

Yukino  onitaiji  (Yuki  chased  demons  away) 

K.  Seiya 

1997 

Books  with  female  main  characters  (in  alphabetical 
order  by  title)  N=25 

Title 

Author 

Year 

Akai  sandaru  (Red  sandals) 

K.  Yoneda 

1987 

Ashitamoasoboune  (Let's  play  again  tomorrow) 

K.  A man 

1987 

Ecchan  no  namae  (The  name  of  the  girl,  Ecchan) 

N.  Akaza 

1990 

Fuchan  to  chulip  (The  girl  Fu  and  a tulip) 
Gogatsu  no  fushigina  tomodachi 

M.  Imaki 

1990 

(The  strange  friend  in  May) 

Itazura  majyokko  to  ijhvaru  rukuchihime 

Y.  Yamamoto 

1993 

(The  naughty  witch  and  the  mean  princess  Rukuchi) 

M.  Fuji 

1997 

Itaiha  tondeike  (Go  away  aching  tooth!) 

S.  Saito 

1987 

Knkochati  no  otetsudai  (Kako  helps  housework) 

H.  Yamanaka 

1990 

Karin  doubutsuen  e iku  (Karin  goes  to  the  zoo) 

Y.  Souma 

1991 

Kiraitte  iwanaide  (Don't  say  you  don't  like  me) 

H.  Abe 

1990 

Majono  takkyubin  (Witch's  express  delivery) 

E.  Kadono 

1989 

Mitemite  omeme  (Look  at  my  eyes) 

S. Umeda 

1990 

Momode  genki  (Pink  means  fine) 
Natsu  yasumi  wa  majo  no  kennkyu 

K.  Jyanbo 

1991 

(Study  about  witches  during  a summer  vacation) 

Y.  Yamamoto 

1992 

Nazonazo  Amichan  (Riddles  and  the  girl  Ami) 
Nemurino  kunino  majyokko 

S.  Murayama 

1995 

(The  little  witch  in  a sleeping  country) 
Nikyu  mahotsukai  kurobarasan 

M.  Fuji 

1995 

(The  second-rated  witch) 

A.  Sueyoshi 

1981 

Rusuban  (Housesitting) 

W.  Sato 

1995 

Shikkari  dakko  (Hold  me  tight.  Mom) 
Tanjyoukai  ga  hajimaruyo 

C.  Natori 

1996 

(Your  birthday  party  will  begin) 

K.  Miyazaki 

1995 

Tenohira  no  pi-ko  (Pi-ko  on  a palm) 
Wagamama  Ma-ma  hime 

E.  Kishikawa 

1989 

(The  selfish  princess  Ma-ma) 

H.  Saito 

1997 

Watashiga  kobutadatta  koro  (When  I was  a piggy)  S.  Umeda 

1992 

Watashimo  ensoku  (I'll  go  on  an  excursion,  too) 

S.  Umeda 

1986 

Yuzuchan  (The  girl,  Yuzu) 

H.  Hida 

1995 
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The  Fundamental  Importance  of  Spoken  Grammar 

Language  scholars  and  teachers  alike  have  long  been 
aware  of  differences  between  spoken  and  written  En- 
glish. Unfortunately,  awareness  of  this  dichotomy  has 
often  resulted  in  spoken  forms  being  looked  upon  as 
poor  cousins  of  the  written,  aberrations  from  canonical 
" correct"  forms  as  it  were.  Teaching  the  vagaries  of  the 
spoken  language  has  thus  often  manifested  itself  in  the 
offhand  insertion  of  a few  slang  phrases,  idioms,  and 
points  of  register,  largely  as  a supplement  or  adden- 
dum to  presumably  more  central 
teaching  points. 

Carter  & McCarthy  (1994)  and 
McCarthy  &:  Carter  (1995)  have 
been  at  the  forefront  of  dispelling 
such  attitudes  and  practices.  Their 
research  into  spoken  grammar  (SG) 
forms  has  lead  them  to  conclude 
that  spoken  language  is  not  merely 
a variant  of  "correct"  written  forms. 
Rather,  the  spoken  language,  par- 
ticularly the  interactive  discourse  of 
native  speakers,  incorporates  forms 
that  are  widespread  and  consistent 
in  usage,  and  most  importantly, 
meaningful.  Due  to  the  dynamic 
interactive  nature  of  the  spoken  language,  many  of 
these  features  are  not  or  cannot  be  realized  in  more 
standardized  written  forms. 

The  choice  of  subject  or  theme,  the  structure  of  infor- 
mation, and  which  elements  are  to  be  emphasized  or 
omitted,  all  illuminate  various  attitudinal,  rhetorical,  or 
relational  factors  above  and  beyond  those  of  the  core 
message.  These  features  represent  clear  choices,  either 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  wherein  language  is 
being  manipulated  to  reach  the  desired  communicative 
ends  of  the  speaker(s).  As  such,  they  should  be  treated 
with  the  utmost  importance. 

If  one  is  purporting  to  teach  "conversation,"  it  is 
therefore  necessary  that  written  forms  not  be  used  as  mod- 
els of  the  spoken  language.  To  do  so  would  be  simply  out 
of  place,  since  spoken  forms  often  employ  unique  and 
distinct  means  of  realizing  various  interpersonal  func- 
tions of  real-time  discourse  (attitudes,  highlighting, 
evaluative  markers,  personal  relations,  repair,  etc.)  or 
allow  one  to  more  accurately  identify  or  utilize  a spe- 
cific genre  (narrative,  language-in-action,  etc.)  of 
speech.  It  is  not  as  if  spoken  and  written  forms  are  par- 
allel systems  separated  only  by  degrees  of  register. 

One  Source  of  Difficulty 

It  is  my  contention  that  the  difficulties  that  Japanese 
learners  of  English  have  in  adequately  employing  the 
spoken  language  is  not  only  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
teaching  of  spoken  forms  has  been  reduced  to  a pe: 
ripheral  role  in  most  English  language  teaching  in  Ja- 
pan, but  also  results  from  the  faulty  practice  of 
teaching  written  forms  as  if  they  were  "conversa- 
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tional."  Unfortunately,  since  many  teachers  and  teach- 
ing materials  attempt  to  represent  conversation  via  the 
norms  of  the  written  language  (Carter  & McCarthy, 
1994),  learners  invariably  fail  to  absorb  the  nuances  of 
spoken  forms  with  the  result  that  learners  often  con- 
verse as  if  they  were  walking  textbooks. 

Thus,  although  one  may  instinctively  use  the  interac- 
tive and  interpersonal  nuances  of  speech  in  one's  own 
language  (albeit  largely  unconsciously),  if  such  strate- 
gies are  not  taught  in  L2,  that  language  may  well  be 
made  to  appear  as  a wholly  logical  and  technical  sys- 
tem, in  which  proficiency  is  best  achieved  via  a formu- 
laic construction  of  discrete  grammatical  elements 
(often  referred  to  as  the  slot-and-filler  method).  The 
forms  that  I have  regularly  noted  in  spoken  English  by 
Japanese  such  as  transformations  of  "the  dog  chased 
the  cat"  to  "the  cat  was  chased  by  the  dog,"  suggest 
that  this  perspective  has  been  unwittingly  propagated 
by  teachers  and  absorbed  by  learners.  Such  a faulty 
schema  surely  increases  the  sense  of  distance  between 
LI  and  L2,  which  in  turn  may  increase  psychological 
barriers  to  acquisition. 

In  my  own  research  (Guest,  1996),  numerous  instances 
of  native  English  speaker  to  native  English  speaker  SG 
forms  were  noted,  classified,  and  then  compared  to  na- 
tive speaker- nonnative  speaker  (Japanese)  conversa- 
tions. Not  only  did  there  appear  a vast  number  of  SG 
forms  used  by  native  speakers  that  have  hitherto  gone 
unnoticed  by  Carter  & McCarthy,  but  the  discrepancies 
between  forms  commonly  used  by  native  speakers  and 
the  sentence-based  written  language  models  regularly 
employed  in  speech  by  many  of  the  Japanese  subjects 
became  even  more  pronounced.  I will  later  highlight 
these  discrepancies  by  focusing  upon  one  common,  re- 
curring central  form  of  SG,  ellipsis . 

Benefits  of  Teaching  Spoken  Grammar:  Two  Points 
of  Language  Transition 

Spoken  vs.  written  language:  The  role  of  ellipsis 
One  criticism  that  could  be  applied  to  Carter  & 
McCarthy's  (1994)  emphasis  upon  the  importance  of  SG 
is  that  any  teaching  of  a new,  or  alternate,  grammar  sys- 
tem puts  too  much  of  a strain  on  both  teacher  and 
learner.  After  all,  teachers  already  face  time  and  content 
limitations  which  naturally  restrict  the  scope  of  any  syl- 
labus. Moreover,  learners  are  often  overwhelmed  by 
simply  attempting  to  acquire  standard  forms.  Wouldn't 
teaching  spoken  grammar  as  a separate  entity  simply 
increase  the  workload?  My  answer  is  no. 

Most  germane  to  my  argument  here,  is  the  fact  that 
spoken  forms  are  invariably  less  formally  complex  than  writ- 
ten forms.  As  we  shall  see,  the  degree  of  situational  ellip- 
sis where  surrounding  interpersonal  contexts  demand 
the  ellipsis  (i.e.,  it  is  not  retrievable  from  the  text)  is  far 
greater  in  the  spoken  language  than  in  the  written 
(where  most  ellipsis  is  textual)  due  to  the  participants' 
heightened  mutual  understanding  of  surrounding  con- 
texts and  environment.  Furthermore,  such  a decrease  in 
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formal  complexity  can  have  interpersonal  and  cross- 
cultural  benefits  too.  Japanese  learners  often  feel  that  in 
real-time  spoken  English,  when  deliberating  over  the 
often  complex  "correct"  grammatical  form,  the  safe, 
default  option  is  to  simply  avoid  responding.  Such 
behaviour  can  make  Japanese  learners  of  English  ap- 
pear standoffish,  distant,  uncommunicative,  even  cliqu- 
ish. Another  strategy  is  to  verbalize  all  of  the  various 
grammatical  possibilities.  Freeing  students  from  unnec- 
essarily complex  grammatical  deliberation  by  focusing 
on  the  common  shortcuts  and  interpersonal  features  of 
English  that  are  manifest  in  SG  can  serve  to  lessen  pos- 
sible resultant  cross-cultural  misunderstandings  and 
interpersonal  fried  on.  Moreover,  since  spoken  forms 
tend  to  utilize  these  simple  elliptical  shortcuts,  the  tran- 
sition from  the  written  word  to  the  spoken  would  be 
made  much  smoother  for  the  learner  than  most  such 
transitions  between  differing  language  systems  typi- 
cally are. 

Convergence  of  forms  in  speech  (English-] apanese) 

From  a pedagogical  standpoint,  more  significant  per- 
haps is  the  fact  that  due  to  the  widespread  utilization 
of  ellipsis  in  SG,  spoken  English  begins  to  structurally 
resemble  much  spoken  Japanese.  Halliday's  (1990)  obser- 
vation that  different  languages  tend  to  converge  in 
speech,  since  speech  lies  closer  to  the  ideational  bone 
of  language,  was  clearly  evident  in  my  findings. 

Therefore,  one  of  the  key  subtexts  of  this  paper  is  the 
fact  that  the  examples  provide  support  for  the  argument 
that  Japanese  and  English,  so  linguistically  divergent  in 
the  standardized  written  plane,  converge  significantly  in 
spoken  forms.  This,  in  turn,  would  appear  to  make  a sec- 
ond element  of  language  transfer,  that  from  LI  to  L2, 
easier  for  Japanese  learners  of  English. 

If  learners  are  made  aware  of  this  convergence  of  LI 
and  L2  and  of  the  similar  interpersonal  and 
sociolinguistic  strategies  that  they  entail,  the  sense  of 
psychological  distance  would  likely  be  radically  re- 
duced as  a more  human  perspective  of  L2  would  be 
engendered.  Furthermore,  such  authentic  spoken 
forms  often  serve  to  meet  the  wants  and  needs  of 
learners  who  clamour  to  be  taught  "natural  English," 
realizing  that  a gulf  exists  between  most  language 
presented  in  the  classroom  and  that  which  they  hear 
in  the  real-life  discourse  of  native  speakers.  This  is  a 
complaint  that  most  teachers  in  Japan  seem  to  have 
heard.  Many  however,  are  often  unsure  as  to  how  this 
may  be  rectified  or  addressed  in  the  classroom,  par- 
ticularly if  one  views  such  language  as  a mere  amal- 
gam of  slang  and  idioms.  But  because  its  norms  are 
based  upon  the  actual  utterances  of  native  speakers, 
teaching  spoken  grammar  can  fulfil  this  demand  in  a 
much  more  practical  and  constructive  way. 

Samples  of  Ellipsis  in  Speech 

My  research  into  native  English  speakers'  spoken 
grammar  forms  involved  monitoring  the  speech  habits 
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of  twelve  native  speakers,  male  and  female,  from  five 
different  countries,  with  a mixture  of  educational  and 
working  backgrounds,  from  a variety  of  language 
events  including  many  exchanges  with  nonnative 
speakers.  Following  are  some  significant  forms  which 
were  regularly  noted.  These  have  been  categorized 
under  two  separate  headings. 

Ellipsis  in  Simple  Adjacency  Pair  Responses 

This  is  a type  of  textual  ellipsis  which  was  most  fre- 
quently noted  in  the  second  turns  in  simple  adjacency 
pairs  of  native  speakers,  such  as  getting-to-know-you 
Q and  A introductions.  Although  textual  ellipsis  is  also 
common  in  written  English,  the  interactive  nature  of 
conversation  makes  it  even  more  salient,  to  the  extent 
that  a failure  to  employ  ellipsis  can  unwittingly  mark 
the  speaker's  utterance.  Below  is  a very  typical  case  in 
which  the  Japanese  participant  is  not  using  any  type  of 
ellipsis  at  all.  These  mundane  examples  are  perhaps 
the  most  representative  of  a failure  to  apply  SG  norms: 

Native  English  Speaker  (NS):  What's  your  name? 

Japanese  (J):  My  name  is  Hideki  Fukushima. 

NS:  Which  class  are  you  in,  Hideki? 

J:  I am  in  Mr.  Boyd's  class. 

Hideki  is  likely  using  full  and  complete  sentence 
forms  in  his  responses  here  because  at  some  point  dur- 
ing his  secondary  school  education  he  has  been  taught 
that  these  are  somehow  "correct"  (which  would  be  true 
if  it  were  a first  turn  or,  possibly,  if  it  were  written).  Here 
we  can  see  the  unfortunate  legacy  of  teaching  by  using 
citation  forms,  in  which  language  content  is  manipulated 
by  a teacher  or  textbook  in  order  to  practice  a grammati- 
cal form  superimposed  upon  the  discourse.  Note  that 
while  Hideki's  language  is  grammatically  "correct,"  it  is 
nonetheless  still  not  the  choice  that  native  speakers  made 
when  responding  in  similar  circumstances.  Even  if 
Hideki's  choice  of  form  is  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  be 
polite  (as  many  Japanese  subjects  later  characterized 
their  responses)  it  does  not  negate  the  fact  Hideki  comes 
across  as  something  of  a stick-in-the-mud.  Choosing  full 
forms  as  a sign  of  politeness  is  simply  one  more  misap- 
plication of  SG  norms. 

This  becomes  more  apparent  if  contrasted  with  a role 
reversal  that  occurred  later  in  the  same  conversation: 

J:  And  what's  your  name? 

NS:  Robin  Potts . 

J:  Which  class  are  you  teaching? 

NS:  B.  [referring  to  the  name  of  the  class] 

Halliday's  (1985)  treatment  of  the  interplay  between 
the  thematic  choice  of  a clause  and  the  order  (or  even 
the  existence)  of  given  and  new  information  sheds 
light  on  such  exchanges.  Applying  Halliday's  model, 
we  see  that  the  respondent  is  repeating  the  given  infor- 
mation (My  name  is...,  I am  in...)  when  the  linguistic 
environment  (i.e.,  the  previous  turn:  What  is  your 
name?)  requires  that  the  given  information  be  elided. 
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By  failing  to  accept  these  norms  of  interactive  spoken 
language,  the  default  form  used  by  native  speakers, 
Hideki  has  inadvertently  marked  his  response. 

This  puts  the  original  interlocutor  in  the  position  of 
having  to  interpret  the  reason  for  the  marked  response. 
Because  the  full  and  complete  grammatical  forms  that 
Hideki  used  display  a heavily  regimented  overload  of 
information  structure,  had  he  been  in  a foreign  milieu 
(foreign  nationals  in  Japan  are  naturally  apt  to  dismiss 
Hideki's  awkwardness  as  nothing  more  than  the  mark 
of  being  a second  language  learner)  his  response  may 
well  be  interpreted  as  stiff,  standoffish,  or  distant.  Such 
full  responses  could  also  mark  the  speaker  as  caustic  or 
sarcastic.  Here  we  can  begin  to  see  how  an  inappropri- 
ate application  of  spoken  forms  can  lead  to  interper- 
sonal or  even  intercultural  friction. 

Also  notable  were  the  number  of  instances  in  sec- 
ond-turn responses  in  which  Japanese  speakers  verbal- 
ized the  entire  range  of  possible  grammatical  choices 
available  to  them.  Typical  were  exchanges  such  as: 

NS:  Where  are  you  from? 

Japanese:  I am. ..come. ..came  ...from  Yamaguchi  prefec- 
ture. 

By  using  ellipsis  however,  the  respondent  can  easily 
avoid  externalizing  these  grammatical  deliberations 
and  instead  focus  upon  the  task  at  hand,  providing  the 
requested,  new  information.  In  doing  so,  a .more  ac- 
ceptable, harmonious  sense  of  interaction  can  be  main- 
tained between  the  participants,  as  well  as  a less 
stressful  one  for  the  Japanese  participant. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  Japanese  also,  the  full 
grammatical  response  is  the  marked  form,  not  only  of 
highly  stylized  politeness  but  also  distance  or  coldness 
(Hori,  1995).  So,  unless  the  speaker  wishes  to  deliber- 
ately display  these  characteristics,  spoken  Japanese  in 
similar  types  of  speech  events  demands  ellipsis  of  given 
information.  Thus,  since  the  pragmatic  force  of  the  L2 
utterance  matches  that  which  the  learner  already  intu- 
itively understands  in  LI,  transition  to  similar  usage  in 
L2  would  not  seem  to  be  such  a daunting  process. 

Ellipsis  in  Lexical  Phrases 

Situational  ellipsis 

Situational  ellipsis  is  ubiquitous  in  the  "chunks"  of 
language  that  Nattinger  & DeCarrico  (1992)  refer  to  as 
"lexical  phrases"  (also  referred  to  as  "set"  or  "semi- 
preconstructed"  phrases  by  others).  These  include: 
collocations  (Ladies  and  Gentlemen);  evaluative 
phrases  and  set  responses  (No  wonder  or  So  be  it); 
colloquialisms  (Get  a load  of  this);  adjunct  or  modify- 
ing phrases  (after  all,..);  loose  proverbs  (You  can't  al- 
ways get  what  you  want);  rhetorical  signals  and 
strategies  (The  point  is...);  and  specific  functional  forms 
(i.e.,  on  the  telephone.  It's  for  you). 

Since  these  set  forms  straddle  the  categorical  border  of 
lexis  and  grammar  they  are  not  found  in  most  dictionar- 
ies and  are  thus  unlikely  to  be  used  by  learners  simply  as 
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a result  of  slotting  in  the  correct  grammatical  constitu- 
ents. As  a result  most  learners  of  English  are  unfamiliar 
with  their  patterns  of  usage  except  for  the  most  formu- 
laic, fixed  type  of  phrases  (i.e.,  Nice  to  meet  you.). 

The  centrality  and  import  of  such  lexical  phrases  is 
further  underscored  by  lexical  corpus  studies  which 
reveal  that  an  inordinate  amount  of  speech  is  made  up  of 
such  phrases  (Carter,  1987;  Nattinger  & DeCarrico,  1992; 
Sinclair,  1991).  But  the  crucial  SG  feature  endemic  to 
many  such  phrases  is  not  their  propensity  for  ellipsis  but 
their  pervasive  interpersonal  and  social  applications.  For 
some  examples,  contrast  the  set  of  grammatically  con- 
structed utterances  below  made  by  Japanese  colleagues 
in  English,  with  the  later  set  of  lexical  phrases  culled 
from  native  speakers  in  similar  circumstances: 

(a)  Do  you  understand  me?  (Checking  my  comprehen- 
sion of  what  the  speaker  has  said.) 

(b)  May  1 help  you?  (Seeing  me  carrying  a load  and  thus 
struggling  to  open  a door.) 

(c)  1 want  to  talk  with  you!  (Appearing  suddenly  at  my 
office  door.) 

Native  speakers  of  English  and  other  competent 
speakers  of  the  language  would  instinctively  realize  that 
something  is  amiss  in  these  utterances.  The  layman 
might  be  apt  to  state  that  "they  speak  funny"  or  even 
that  the  speaker  seems  cold,  or  possibly  angry.  While  all 
these  utterances  are  grammatically  correct  and  the  basic 
meanings  can  be  readily  inferred,  because  the  speaker 
has  failed  to  utilize  the  common  lexical  phrases  that  are 
necessitated  here  the  perception  of  the  listener  may  well 
be  negative.  In  the  three  cases  cited  above,  how  would 
the  perception  have  been  if  the  speaker  had  instead  said: 

(a)  Know  what  I mean? 

(b)  Need  a hand? 

(c)  Got  a second? 

Thus,  to  resort  to  an  invented  utterance  constructed 
entirely  from  piecemeal  grammatical  constituents 
when  a suitable  lexical  phrase  can  be  readily  used  is  to 
ignore  their  psychological  or  social  resonance.  Such  set 
phrases  carry  a social  function  so  weighty  that  igno- 
rance of  their  existence,  role  or  function  is  likely  to  in- 
advertently lead  to  a strained  or  awkward  interaction. 

Lexical  phrases:  Genre  and  pragmatic  considerations 
The  astute  reader  may  note  two  common  problems  in 
each  of  the  earlier  nonnative  speaker  responses.  The 
first  is  pragmatic,  with  (c)  being  the  most  poignant.  I 
want  to  talk  to  you,  is  simply  not  a socially  acceptable 
approach  to  initiating  a conversation,  particularly  one 
in  which  the  speaker  is  in  the  position  of  making  the 
request.  The  tone  is  marked  as  unremittingly  reproach- 
ful. Are  we  then  to  categorize  this  as  a cultural  misun- 
derstanding based  on  differing  pragmatic  strategies 
between  Japanese  and  English?  Not  at  all!  Anyone 
with  even  the  most  fundamental  knowledge  of  Japa- 
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nese  can't  help  but  be  aware  how  Japanese  social  func- 
tions are  reflected  linguistically  with  ubiquitous 
amounts  of  presequencing,  hedging  and  an  almost 
legendary  degree  of  indirectness. 

Thus,  if  the  speaker  in  (c)  above  were  to  look  at  paral- 
lel strategies  in  his  own  language  he  would  find  a direct 
translation  of  his  utterance  totally  inappropriate  (i.e., 
Anata  to  shaberitai).  The  problem  is  that  the  speaker 
seems  content  with  merely  having  constructed  a correct 
grammatical  sentence  likely  because  at  sometime  he  has 
learned  that  in  English,  correct  written  grammatical 
forms  somehow  equals  correct  language  use. 

The  second  problem  is  that  of  genre  suitability  and 
this  is  reflected  in  example  (b).  By  using  a form  more 
suitable  to  a service  encounter  the  speaker,  by  making 
this  perfectly  "correct"  utterance,  has  linguistically 
marked  the  nature  of  the  encounter.  Such  an  utterance 
may  not  exacerbate  relations  in  the  way  that  (c)  above 
might  but  would  still  likely  be  the  cause  of  some  mirth 
at  the  speakers'  expense.  Utterance  (a)  is  similarly 
marked,  as  the  language  of  intimate  psychological  in- 
trospection (a  literal  Japanese  translation  might  render 
it  as  watashi  no  koto...)  rather  than  evoking  the  checking 
function  that  it  was  meant  to  convey.  Again,  although 
it  is  lexically  and  grammatically  correct,  it  nonetheless 
strikes  a native  speaker  of  English  as  inappropriate. 

While  these  normative  speaker  examples  are  clear 
cases  of  sociolinguistic  misapplication  of  SG,  this  alone  is 
not  the  entire  point.  Perhaps  more  poignant  from  a 
pedagogical  standpoint  is  the  fact  that  the  speakers  have 
chosen  to  construct  perfectly  correct  pieces  of  sentence 
grammar  either  because  they  feel  that  this  is  necessary 
and/or  sufficient  for  communicative  success  or  because 
they  are  not  aware  of  any  other  options  or  strategies. 

To  avoid  the  type  of  miscues  presented  above,  learn- 
ers must  develop  some  awareness  of  authentic  and 
functionally  appropriate  strategies  and  forms.  In  En- 
glish these  are  more  often  than  not  realized  in  such 
lexical  phrases.  As  Nattinger  & DeCarrico  (1992)  note, 
the  social  functions  that  the  use  of  such  phrases  under- 
line are  among  the  first  items  learned  in  one's  own 
language.  If  so,  why  then  are  they  so  often  omitted  in 
second-language  curricula? 

Conclusion 

Research  into  spoken  grammar  forms,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  unique  forms  of  ellipsis  evident  in 
simple  information  transactions  and  lexical  phrases, 
indicates  that  such  forms  are  grammatical  choices 
which  realize  unique  and  distinctive  interpersonal, 
pragmatic,  and  generic  language  strategies  that  are 
crucial  to  successful  two-way  communication.  Since 
these  elided  forms  are  invariably  structurally  less  com- 
plex than  equivalent  written  forms,  the  transition  from 
written  forms  to  the  spoken  language  would  be  made 
easier  for  the  learner  if  such  SG  features  were  regularly 
and  widely  taught.  Finally,  because  ellipsis  in  speech 
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Christine  Lee  Chinen 

An  Interview  Course  Book 


FEATURES 

• a multi-level  (pre-intermediate  to  advanced),  multi- 
skills book 

• uses  interviewing  to  get  students  communicating  in 
English 

• pair  and  group  work  motivates  students  and 
facilitates  use  with  large  classes 

• five  interviews — three  in  class,  two  outside  of  class 

• real  interview  reports  for  reading  practice 

• recorded  interviews  for  listening  practice 

• supplemental  activities 

English  - Live!  Student  Book  ISBN  4-900689-21-1 

Teacher's  Edition ISBN  4-900689-22-X 

Class  Cassette ISBN  4-900689-23-8 

For  information  and  samples  of  this  book  or  any 
Intercom  Press  publication,  contact: 
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9-10  Tenjin  3-chome 

Chuo-ku,  Fukuoka  810-0001 

tel:  (092)  726-5068 

fax:  (092)  726-5069 

email:  books@intercompress.com 
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Opinions  & 

Perspectives 

Critical  Approaches  to  Language:  A Reply  to  Sower 

Alastair  Pennycook,  University  of  Melbourne 


In  his  response  to  my  article  in  The  Language  Teacher 
(Pennycook,  1997),  Craig  Sower  (1998)  has  three  main 
lines  of  critique:  that  language  is  more  than  a political 
act;  that  Marxism  is  not  an  adequate  frame  of  analysis 
for  looking  at  imperialism,  language  rights,  or  language 
classrooms;  and  that  the  notion  of  an  an  emergent  West- 
ern world  culture  is  ethnocentric.  Ultimately,  he  recom- 
mends that  we  take  a critical  look  at  Critical  Applied 
Linguistics  (CALx).  I do  not  really  disagree  with  any  of 
these  points:  I agree  that  language  is  more  than  a politi- 
cal act.  I agree  that  Marxism  is  a problematic  framework 
for  looking  at  many  things,  and  that  we  should  not  ad- 
here to  a simplistic  view  of  Western  imperialism  (which 
I thought  was  the  point  of  my  opening  paragraph).  Fi- 
nally, I agree  that  we  should  be  critical  about  Critical 
Applied  Linguistics.  But,  in  making  these  valuable 
points,  I find  Sower's  understanding  of  language,  poli- 
tics, and  CALx  rather  unsatisfactory. 

Sower  may  well  be  right  that  there  are  better  terms 
than  "acts  of  desire  for  capital."  This  tentative  and  pre- 
liminary formulation  was  intended  to  focus  on  the  use 
of  English  not  only  in  terms  of  communication,  but 
also  in  terms  of  the  performance  of  motivated,  political 
acts  in  social  spaces. 

In  place  of  this  political  view  of  language,  Sower  offers 
us  an  unhelpful  argument  that  "the  use  of  English,  in- 
deed the  use  of  language,  does  not  cause  injustice.  The 
problems... arise  from  human  nature,  not  linguistic 
choices"  (1998,  p.  35).  But  such  a reliance  on  some  essen- 
tialist  version  of  "human  nature,"  and  on  a view  of  lan- 
guage as  somehow  disconnected  from  social,  cultural,  or 
economic  injustice,  is  surely  inadequate.  There  is  now  an 
immense  body  of  work,  whether  looking  at  language 
and  gender,  institutional  discourse,  language  and  social 
class,  codeswitching,  language  and  ethnicity,  language 
planning,  or  whatever,  to  suggest  that  language  use  and 
language  choice — who  speaks,  when,  in  what  way,  about, 
what,  to  whom — are  not  simply  reducible  to  human  nature 
but  rather  are  social,  cultural,  and  political  acts,  and  in- 
deed are  intimately  tied  up  with  questions  of  inequality, 
injustice,  and  power.  And  once  we  see  language  as  social 
action,  we  can  acknowledge  that  it  creates  as  much  as  it 
reflects  social  relations  (e.g.,  Cameron,  1995).  Sower  says 
language  use  is  more  than  a political  act.  Fine.  But  is  it 
ever  less  than  a political  act?  I think  not. 

Instead  of  engaging  with  such  concerns.  Sower  seems 
determined  to  cast  my  views  and  other  work  in  Critical 
Applied  Linguistics  as  Marxist-inspired  and  then  to  dis- 
credit Marxism  by  reference  to  the  problems  with  Marx- 
ist state  regimes.  But  both  criticisms  rather  miss  the 
point.  I agree  absolutely  that  Marxist  views  on  many 
things  are  deterministic,  reductionist,  and  materialist, 
and  I have  written  at  some  length  on  these  matters  (e.g., 
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Pennycook,  1994a,  1994b).  Nevertheless,  in  order  to  un- 
derstand how  power  operates  in  the  context  of  lan- 
guage, we  need  to  draw  on  critical  theory,  and  part  of 
that  tradition  derives  from  Marx.  To  critique  Marxist 
states,  however,  has  virtually  nothing  to  do  with  this. 
Thus,  I object  on  the  one  hand  to  the  attempt  to 
descredit  Marxism  by  dealing  with  its  state  manifesta- 
tion rather  than  as  a body  of  critical  thought,  and  on  the 
other  hand  to  the  attempt  to  suggest  that  CALx  is  noth- 
ing but  Marxism.  If  Sower  had  not  quoted  so  selectively, 
it  would  be  clear  that  my  notion  of  CALx  acknowledges 
the  importance  of  some  neo-Marxist  thought  while 
drawing  on  a far  broader  critical  domain.  This  is  how 
the  quote  used  by  Sower  continues: 

CALx  has  also  started  to  reflect  the  changing  na- 
ture of  critical  thought  in  general,  thus  looking 
increasingly  to  the  work  done  in  cultural  studies, 
feminism,  queer  theory,  or  anti-racism,  while 
drawing  on  postmodernist,  poststructuralist  and 
postcolonialist  approaches  to  knowledge  and  the 
world.  From  these  perspectives  have  emerged  a 
far  more  complex  understanding  of  the  relation- 
ships between  language,  culture,  discourse,  and 
subjectivity,  and  a belief  that  research  needs  to 
focus  on  an  analysis  of  the  micropolitics  of  the 
everyday.  (Pennycook,  in  press) 

Such  domains  of  critical  work  are  usually  anathema 
to  more  Marxist  orientations.  As  I went  on  in  that  ar- 
ticle, CALx  in  my  view  is  more  than  a simple  addition 
of  politics  to  language  issues,  but  rather  addresses 
"critical  questions  to  do  with  gender,  sexuality, 
ethnicity,  cultural  difference,  ideology,  inequality, 
identity,  and  subjectivity  in  the  areas  of  language  use, 
language  learning,  and  language  teaching" 
(Pennycook,  in  press).  For  some  reason.  Sower  seems 
determined  to  focus  only  on  my  acknowledgment  that 
neo-Marxist  structuralist  analysis  may  have  something 
to  say,  and  to  ignore  this  attempt  to  develop  a broadly 
based  critical  approach  to  applied  linguistics.  While 
many  may  not  agree  with  my  position,  I think  CALx 
needs  a fairer  treatment  than  to  be  dismissed  as  Marx- 
ist. Thus,  while  welcoming  Sower's  attention  to  my 
work,  while  agreeing  with  many  of  his  arguments  that 
we  should  not  assume  a simplistic  version  of  global- 
ization or  Westernization  (which,  as  I have  suggested, 
my  article  was  trying  also  to  oppose),  or  that  language 
needs  to  be  seen  as  far  more  than  a reflex  of  economic 
structures,  I think  we  need  to  engage  with  the  politics 
of  language  and  to  find  tools  to  do  so.  Developing  a 
broadly  based  notion  of  Critical  Applied  Linguistics 
would  seem  to  be  one  way  of  going  about  this. 

Opinions,  cont'd  on  p.  36. 
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Boston  University  Conference  on  Language  Development 

Noriko  Akimoto  Sugimori,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 


The  Boston  University  Conference  on  Language 
Development  (BUCLD)  held  its  annual  meeting 
November  7-9, 1997.  Since  Boston  University  professor 
Paula  Menyuk  launched  this  student-run  conference  22 
years  ago,  it  has  grown  steadily,  and  is  now  considered 
to  be  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  and  influential 
conferences  in  the  field  of  first  and  second  language 
acquisition. 

Each  year,  90  papers  are  chosen  to  be  presented  at 
the  meeting.  The  papers  cover  a wide  range  of  fields: 
bilingualism,  cognition  and  language.  Creoles  and 
pidgins,  sociolinguistics,  language  disorders,  literacy, 
pragmatics,  discourse,  speech  perception  and  produc- 
tion, and  linguistic  theory.  Two  experts  were  invited  to 
give  the  keynote  and  plenary  addresses.  This  year's 
keynote  address  was  "Is  Abnormal  Development  Nec- 
essarily a Window  on  Normal  Language  Acquisition?" 
by  Annette  Karmiloff-Smith  (Medical  Research  Coun- 
cil, Cognitive  Development  Unit  and  University  Col- 
lege, London).  The  plenary  address,  "Remarks  on 
Early  Null  Subjects  and  Root  Infinitives,"  was  given  by 
Luigi  Rizzi  (University  of  Siena).  Whereas  the  plenary 
address  focused  on  purely  theoretical  issues  of  syntax, 
the  keynote  address  contained  insights  with  practical 
application  to  second  language  acquisition. 

Karmiloff-Smith  compared  language  acquisition  of 
children  with  William's  Syndrome  (WS)  with  that  of 
normally  developing  children.  In  her  study,  WS  pa- 
tients outperformed  normally  developing  French  chil- 
dren in  repetition  tasks  of  nonsense  words.  When 
normally  developing  children  heard  nonsense  words, 
instead  of  repeating  them,  they  applied  the  French 
equivalents  to  them.  Karmiloff-Smith  suggested  that 
the  manner  in  which  the  WS  patients  process  some 
aspects  of  language  is  somewhat  parallel  to  second 
language  acquirers'  processing  of  the  target  language. 
When  we  face  our  students,  we  automatically  assume 
that  their  L2  proficiency  should  be  lower  than  those  of 
their  native  speaking  counterparts  in  all  areas  of  lan- 
guage. However,  Karmiloff-Smith's  result  clearly 
shows  that  the  reality  is  more  complex.  Teachers 
should  be  aware  that  some  aspects  of  language  acquisi- 
tion are  cognitively  conditioned. 

This  year,  a special  reception  was  given  in  honor  of 
conference  founder  Paula  Menyuk.  The  tributes  given 
by  her  former  students,  some  of  whom  are  professors 
now,  were  moving.  They  told  us  how  rare  it  was  to 
find  female  researchers  22  years  ago,  and  their  remarks 
made  us  realize  how  dramatically  times  have  changed. 

Of  the  90  papers  presented,  three  were  Japan-re- 
lated: "Rigidity  Effects  and  Strong/ Weak  WH-Features 
in  SLA"  by  Miyamoto  Yoichi  (Osaka  University)  and 
Takata  Yasuko  (Ohio  University),  "Factors  Influencing 
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Students'  Proficiency  Development  in  Foreign  Lan- 
guages" by  Hykyung  Sung  and  Amado  Padilla 
(Stanford  University),  and  "Qualitative  and  Quantita- 
tive Differences  in  the  Discrimination  of  Second  Lan- 
guage Across  Three  Language  Groups"  by  Cynthia 
Brown  (McGill  and  Hokkaido  Universities)  and  John 
Matthews  (McGill  and  Hokkai  Gakuen  Universities). 

Miyamoto  and  Takata  explained  how  the  linguistic 
structure  of  Japanese  influences  the  interpretation  of 
w/z-questions.  Japanese  university  students  in  their 
study  were  shown  pictures  of  several  people  and  asked 
two  types  of  zz;/z-questions:  (1)  WH-  did  everyone  + 
verb?  (e.g..  Who  did  everyone  meet?)  and  (2)  WH-  + verb 
everyone?  (e.g..  Who  met  everyone?).  The  researchers 
studied  how  the  students  interpreted  ambiguous  wh- 
questions.  For  example.  Who  did  everyone  meet?  is  am- 
biguous because  of  its  collective  and  distributive 
readings.  This  question  may  be  asking  whom  each  per- 
son met  individually  (distributive)  or  whom  everyone 
as  a group  met  (collective).  Miyamoto  and  Takata 
found  that  the  Japanese  university  students  whose 
English  proficiency  was  low  strongly  preferred  the 
collective  reading  for  both  types  of  wh-questions, 
while  intermediate  and  advanced  level  subjects  ob- 
served the  contrast  correctly. 

Sung  and  Padilla  studied  how  factors  such  as  stu- 
dents' motivation  and  their  language  learning  strate- 
gies, and  parents'  attitudes  and  their  involvement  in 
their  child's  language  learning  influence  oral  profi- 
ciency development.  The  researchers  surveyed  1,  217 
fourth  to  twelfth-grade  students  in  California  who 
were  enrolled  in  Japanese,  Chinese,  Korean,  and  Rus- 
sian language  classes.  They  also  surveyed  the  students' 
parents.  The  strongest  correlations  they  found  were 
between  the  students'  oral  proficiency  and  cultural 
heritage  (i.e.,  children  studying  the  language  of  their 
cultural  roots),  and  between  students'  perception  of 
parent's  involvement  and  their  actual  involvement  in 
the  child's  foreign  language  study.  However,  in  all  age 
groups,  the  students'  oral  proficiency  had  no  relation- 
ship with  the  students'  school-related  motivation  or 
with  any  personal  interest-related  factor.  Other  find- 
ings by  Sung  and  Padilla  concern  the  developmental 
changes  of  motivating  factors.  For  older  students,  the 
strongest  motivating  factor  lay  in  their  personal  inter- 
ests, not  in  parental  involvement  or  in  school-related 
factors.  The  study  suggests  that  it  would  be  effective 
for  foreign  language  teachers  of  older  students  to  offer 
materials  which  match  their  personal  interests. 

Brown  and  Matthews  investigated  the  speed  at 
which  non-native  speakers  of  English  could  distin- 
guish between  the  following  four  English  contrasts: 

Report , cont'd  on  p . 36. 
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My  Share 


edited  by  sandra  smith  3 oishi  harumi 

introduction 

During  the  coming  months  you  will  notice  some  small  but  significant  changes  to  the  My  Share  column.  While  the 
focus  will  remain  on  practical  teaching  suggestions,  the  format  of  some  of  the  articles  will  change  somewhat.  For 
example,  we  will  begin  a "quick  tips"  section  which  will  address  some  of  the  things  that  stymie  many  of  us  in  our 
teaching  preparation  and  practice.  "Tales  from  the  trenches"  highlighting  classroom  situations,  with  a "problem- 
solution"  angle,  will  appear  from  time  to  time.  Keep  an  eye  out  for  announcements  in  future  issues  for  specific 
details  about  these  and  other  changes  to  the  My  Share  column.  In  addition,  we  hope  to  include  articles  written  in 
Japanese  on  a more  regular  basis. 

Teachers'  experiences  are  a source  of  invaluable  help  for  all  of  us  as  we  search  for  that  elusive  perfect  warm-up 
activity,  develop  a sure-fire  motivator  for  tired  classes,  or  try  to  figure  out  ways  to  cut  down  on  the  marking  or 
prep  time.  An  activity  that  you  might  think  is  the  most  obvious  thing  in  the  world  might  not  have  occurred  to  a 
lot  of  other  teachers,  be  they  beginners  or  old  hands.  This  column  will  continue  to  draw  on  your  expertise  and 
experience;  keep  sharing  so  that  we  can  all  benefit. 


Students  Explaining  How  to  Do  Something 

James  W.  Porcaro,  Sundai  Kanko  & Gaigo  Semmon  Gakko 


Giving  instructions  is  a functional  language  item  that 
is  presented  for  practice  in  most  general  English 
course  texts  for  speaking.  Typically,  situations  and 
exercises  involving  cooking,  or  the  use  of  various  ma- 
chines and  devices  are  included  for  such  practice.  Of 
course,  the  imaginative  teacher  can  come  up  with  any 
number  of  other  purposeful  and  interesting  examples 
used  with  a variety  of  methodologies  for  students  to 
extend  their  practice  of  this  language — and  to  enjoy 
doing  it.  Such  examples  could  range  from  instructing 
step-by-step  how  to  change  a diaper  to  how  to  use  a 
cash  card  to  how  to  do  shodo,  and  so  on. 

Children's  Games 

I will  describe  an  activity  in  which  students  tell  some- 
one how  to  play  Japanese  children's  games.  This  elicits 
a rather  delightful  response  from  students,  as  they 
know  the  games  well.  When  the  idea  is  presented, 
with  an  appealing  teacher-made  handout,  there  are 
spontaneous  light  gasps  of  natsukashii  (nostalgia)  and 
noticeable  curiosity.  As  students  soon  realize,  how- 
ever, though  the  playing  of  many  of  the  games  is  quite 
simple,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  explain  how  to  do  so  clearly 
and  succinctly.  Indeed,  the  lesson  is  at  least  a fair  chal- 
lenge for  students,  even  at  a high-intermediate  level. 

The  handout  that  I prepare  and  give  to  students 
lists  about  40  such  games — in  romaji  as  well  as  in  kanji 
and  kana.  I add  several  pictures  of  children  playing 
some  of  the  games,  which  I have  gathered  from  vari- 
ous sources.  Here  is  a short  list  of  just  a dozen  of 
these  games:  kakurembo;  hankachi  otoshi ; acchimuite  hoi ; 
menko;  isutori;  karuta;  otedama;  kendama;  kagome, 
kagome;  onigokko ; hanaichimonme;  and  oshikura  manju. 

Procedure 

Depending  on  class  size,  students  work  in  small 
groups,  usually  of  three.  I tell  them  to  select  from  the 
list  three  games  that  they  will  have  to  explain  how  to 
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play.  Each  group  has  a different 
set.  To  be  fair  in  the  choosing,  I 
take  one  selection  at  a time  from 
each  group,  going  around  from  group  to  group  in 
three  rounds.  This  is  accomplished  quite  quickly  as  I 
tell  the  groups  they  must  be  ready  with  their  selection 
when  I come  to  them  or  they  will  lose  their  chance  to 
choose  in  that  round. 

I give  the  groups  a time  limit  within  which  to  pre- 
pare what  to  say,  perhaps  20  minutes  or  so,  depend- 
ing on  the  general  language  proficiency  of  the  class.  I 
move  from  group  to  group  during  this  time  listening 
to  their  preparation,  answering  questions,  asking 
questions,  and  giving  suggestions.  One  common  vo- 
cabulary point  I always  need  to  mention  is  for  those 
games  in  which  one  person  is  the  oni,  or  "it."  Obvi- 
ously, teachers  should  be  familiar  with  all  the  games 
they  decide  to  put  on  the  list. 

When  time  is  up,  each  group  in  turn  comes  to  the 
front  of  the  classroom  and  explains  to  the  members  of 
another  group,  also  in  front  of  the  class,  how  to  play 
the  game.  I include  myself  in  each  group  learning  the 
game.  I wouldn't  think  of  missing  out  on  the  fun!  I 
instruct  students  to  explain  as  much  as  possible  in 
words  only;  that  is,  they  should  not  simply  gesture  or 
move  and  instruct,  "Do  this."  Many  of  the  games  can 
be  explained  in  perhaps  three  to  five  minutes,  if  done 
accurately  and  efficiently.  Thus,  we  go  from  group  to 
group  for  the  second  and  third  rounds  as  time  allows. 

Commentary 

Of  course,  this  activity  is  an  exercise  not  only  for  the 
explainers,  who  must  use  a lot  of  practical  vocabulary 
for  movements  and  objects,  and  employ  careful  sequenc- 
ing and  appropriate  linking  words.  It  is  for  the  doers  as 
well,  who  must  listen  carefully  and  do  just  as  they  are 
told — not  as  they,  in  fact,  know.  Even  though  they  know 
how  to  play  the  game,  following  instructions  carefully 
can  show  a discrepancy  between  the  action  an  explainer 
intends  to  direct  and  what  he/ she  actually  says  to  do. 
These  confusions  can  be  quite  humorous. 
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As  closure  for  this  activity,  I tell  students  that  even  I 
played  many  of  the  games  (two  generations  ago!)  and 
that  they  seem  to  be  universal,  played  by  children 
throughout  the  world.  Students  seem  to  appreciate 
learning  this  cross-cultural  fact.  And  for  the  teacher, 
it's  great  to  be  a kid  again! 


Quick  Guide 

Key  Words:  Japanese  culture,  TPR,  Games,  Group  work 
Learner  English  Level:  Up  to  high  intermediate 
Learner  Maturity  Level:  All 

Preparation  Time:  Depending  on  knowledge  of  the  games; 

after  the  first  time,  almost  nothing 
Activity  Time:  90-minute  class 


Teaching  Exotic  Japanese  Culture  in  English  Class 

Arao  Hiroko,  Nanzan  University 


I believe  that  I'm  not  the  only  one  to  experience  the 
puzzlement  and  embarrassment  when  people  from 
other  countries  ask  questions  that  are  hard  to  answer 
or  that  show  my  ignorance  of  my  own  country.  It  is 
often  said  that  Japanese  people  travel  abroad,  listen  to 
foreign  music  and  love  foreign  movies  very  much,  and 
that  many  Japanese  people  admire  foreigners  and  try 
to  imitate  their  lifestyles  or  looks.  Their  eyes  look  out- 
ward. This  is  especially  true  of  young  people  who 
don't  pay  much  attention  to  Japanese  culture.  Maybe  it 
is  true  that  Japan  is  becoming  internationalized  and  the 
borders  between  countries  are  becoming  permeable. 

As  this  internationalization  is  advancing  Japanese 
people  have  more  chances  to  talk  with  people  from 
different  countries  and  introduce  their  own  country. 
However,  most  of  the  time,  Japanese  have  trouble  an- 
swering questions  about  Japan  from  foreigners.  So 
why  don't  we  have  English  lessons  about  Japan? 

There  are  several  reasons  why  studying  Japan  is 
important  in  English  class. 

1.  If  you  have  never  thought  about  some  topic  in  En- 
glish, it  is  very  difficult  to  explain  it  in  English. 

2.  Knowing  the  cultural  information  and  the  English 
necessary  to  communicate  the  information  about  a 
topic  gives  students  confidence  and  motivation  to 
talk  about  the  topic. 

3.  There  are  a lot  of  English  textbooks  dealing  with 
English-speaking  cultures,  but  not  many  about 
Japanese  culture. 

4.  Looking  at  their  own  country  gives  students  new 
perspectives  and  chances  to  think  from  the 
foreigner's  point  of  view.  This  is  very  important 
sociolinguistically. 

The  following  is  the  procedure  for  this  culture  lesson. 

It  is  divided  into  two  parts.  In  the  first  part,  the  goal  is 
to  have  the  students  realize  how  much  they  know  or 
don't  know  about  Japan.  In  the  second  part,  the  goal  is 
to  develop  ways  of  explaining  aspects  of  Japanese  cul- 
ture. 

Part  1 

1.  Give  a 10-question  multiple  choice  quiz  to  have 
students  think  about  their  own  culture  in  English 
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and  give  them  new  perspec- 
tives. Here  is  an  example  of  a 
possible  question: 

How  many  strings  does  the  traditional  Japanese 
musical  instrument  koto  have? 

3/5/7/11/13  strings 

2.  Students  work  in  pairs  and  answer  the  questions. 
(Encourage  them  to  give  reasons  for  their  answers.) 

3.  Discuss  the  answers. 

Part  2 

In  part  2,  use  realia.  Bring  in  some  Japanese  objects, 
food,  and  photographs.  For  example,  you  can  bring  a 
soroban,  an  ear  pick,  daruma  doll,  photos  of  Hina  ningyo, 
a New  Year's  dish,  and  some  typical  food  like  miso, 
azuki,  etc. 

1.  In  pairs,  one  plays  the  role  of  a foreigner,  and  the 
other  plays  a Japanese.  The  foreigner  asks  ques- 
tions while  looking  at  a Japanese  item.  For  ex- 
ample, "What  is  this  made  of?"  or  " How  do  you 
use  it?"  The  Japanese  answers  the  questions  in  En- 
glish. 

2.  Each  pair  takes  turns  asking  and  answering  ques- 
tions about  all  the  items. 

3.  After  all  pairs  finish  talking  about  most  of  the  ob- 
jects, you  can  give  them  useful  English  expressions 
or  words  which  were  not  well  known.  (This  could 
also  be  done  at  the  beginning  of  the  activity.) 

Comments 

I teach  at  a private  English  school.  I have  done  this  les- 
son in  a class  of  eight  students  ages  22  to  33,  three  times. 
They  seemed  to  enjoy  it.  In  the  first  part,  some  tried  seri- 
ously to  find  the  answers  to  the  questions,  but  some 
gave  up  from  the  beginning.  The  oldest  man  in  the  class 
was  quite  knowledgeable  and  we  all  admired  and  ap- 
plauded him.  The  second  part  was  fun,  though  it  was 
not  really  smooth  and  took  a long  time  to  discuss  all  the 
objects.  Students  complained  that  they  lacked  vocabu- 
lary for  this  activity,  so  I told  them  not  to  think  of  the 
perfect  answer,  but  to  say  something  like,  "Well,  it  is 
very  hard  to  answer  even  for  Japanese,"  " Oh,  let's  see,  I 
think  . . or  "That's  an  interesting  question.  I'd  like  to 
know  that,  too.  Maybe  I should  ask  someone." 

Most  of  the  words  for  the  explanations  of  Japanese 
things  were  not  too  difficult.  I taught  them  that  azuki 
can  be  called  "sweet  red  bean  jam"  in  English.  The 
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students  understood  the  meaning  of  the  words  readily; 
they  just  had  never  thought  of  it  in  English,  so  the 
words  did  not  come  out.  I emphasized  that  not  saying 
anything  was  the  worst  thing  to  do,  because  it  stopped 
the  communication.  I gave  them  key  words  and  en- 
couraged them  to  manage  to  answer  on  their  own.  One 
of  the  best  feedback  was  from  one  student  who  started 
searching  for  the  things  he  saw  in  everyday  life  and 
began  thinking  about  how  to  say  it  in  English. 

When  you  try  this  lesson  in  class,  you  can  modify  it 
for  the  level  of  your  students: 

1.  You  might  want  to  give  model  questions  and  an- 
swers to  the  students. 

2.  You  could  do  either  part  of  the  activity  separately. 

3.  You  can  bring  in  the  same  items  another  time  so 
they  can  review. 

You  should  not  expect  the  students  to  be  perfect.  There 


is  no  such  a thing  as  a professional  Japanese  person. 

Second  language  learning  means  not  only  acquiring 
a second  culture,  but  also  realizing  one's  own  culture 
from  a different  perspective.  It  is  very  meaningful  to 
give  students  a chance  to  think  about  their  own  cul- 
ture in  English.  Through  such  a lesson  your  students 
might  start  looking  at  the  things  around  them  with 
new  eyes,  and  English  learning  will  start  to  take  place 
even  outside  the  classroom. 


Quick  Guide 

Key  Words:  Japanese  culture.  Vocabulary 
Learner  English  Level:  Intermediate  to  Advanced 
Learner  Maturity  Level:  All 
Preparation  Time:  Varies 
Activity  Time:  90-minute  class 


"Elbow,  Elbow"-  A Vocabulary  Game 

Kevin  Miller,  Trident  School  of  Languages,  Nagoya 


My  long  hours  of  watching  late-night  TV  have  finally 
paid  off.  The  following  TPR  activity  was  adapted  from 
a drinking  game  that  appeared  on  a variety  show 
hosted  by  Downtown  comedian,  Harm-chan.  The  origi- 
nal version  was  called  "Naha,  Naha,"  and  anyone  who 
made  a mistake  in  the  game  had  to  drink  a shot  of 
sake.  I adapted  the  game  to  focus  on  a vocabulary  topic 
that  my  conversation  classes  were  working  on — parts 
of  the  body.  For  better  or  worse,  I eliminated  the  sake 
drinking  aspect,  substituting  the  paying  of  a poker 
chip  as  a penalty  instead. 

Materials  Needed: 

Poker  chips  or  comparable  objects  (marbles,  cards,  etc.) 

How  to  Play: 

1.  Arrange  everyone  in  a circle  facing  inward.  Sitting 
or  standing  makes  no  difference.  Any  number  of  stu- 
dents over  five  will  work,  but  the  more  the  merrier. 

2.  Pass  out  an  equal  number  of  chips  to  each  person. 

3.  Before  the  game  begins,  everyone  must  choose  a 
part  of  the  body  and  be  able  to  say  it  and  point  to  it. 
Each  person  must  have  a different  word.  To  be  sure 
everyone  understands  this,  go  around  the  circle,  with 
each  person  saying  their  word  while  pointing  to  the 
correct  part  of  the  body.  Repeat  as  necessary  until  ev- 
eryone can  do  this  quickly  and  without  pausing.  Stu- 
dents should  also  make  mental  notes  of  which  students 
have  chosen  which  body  parts.  (Note:  No  one  should 
choose  the  word  "elbow.") 

4.  One  person  is  chosen  arbitrarily  to  start  the  game. 
He  or  she  says  another  person's  word  and  points  to  it 
on  his  or  her  own  body.  The  person  who  is  designated 


as  that  body  part  must  immedi- 
ately say  another  body  part  and 
point  to  it.  (The  second  person 
should  not  choose  the  body  part  of  the  first  person, 
however.) 

5.  Now  here's  the  fun  part:  The  person  called  on  by 
the  second  person  (that  is,  the  third  person)  says  noth- 
ing, but  the  people  to  his/her  left  and  right  must  im- 
mediately say  "elbow,  elbow"  while  twice  making  the 
gesture  of  raising  their  hands  to  their  head,  which  has 
the  effect  of  pointing  their  elbows  toward  the  center  of 
the  circle.  This  means  everyone  has  to  pay  attention 
and  react  quickly  if  the  person  to  his/her  left  or  right  is 
called  on  by  the  second  person. 

6.  If  all  this  happens  without  a hitch,  the  third  person 
called  on  restarts  as  in  step  4 above,  and  play  continues 
without  pause.  This  is  unlikely  to  happen,  however,  as 
someone  will  make  a mistake.  People  called  on  will  fail 
to  recognize  they  have  been  named,  or  people  on  either 
side  of  the  second  named  person  will  fail  to  gesture  and 
say  "elbow,  elbow,"  or  people  will  gesture  or  call  out  of 
turn.  Anyone  making  a mistake  of  any  kind  must  imme- 
diately toss  a chip  into  the  center  of  the  circle. 

7.  The  person  with  the  most  chips  left  at  the  end  of 
the  activity  is  the  winner. 

As  participants  gradually  get  used  to  the  game,  they 
are  penalized  for  simply  failing  to  react  quickly 
enough.  If  participants  are  really  quick-witted  and  are 
able  to  perform  with  few  mistakes,  have  them  change 
places  in  the  circle  occasionally. 

Despite  the  apparent  complexity  of  these  instruc- 
tions, my  students  readily  grasped  the  idea,  and  play 
proceeded  hysterically  for  about  20  or  25  minutes. 
Other  teachers  at  my  school  have  adapted  the  game  to 
expand  various  vocabulary  topics  they  were  working 
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on,  all  with  positive  results.  In  each  adaptation,  the 
name  of  the  game  is  changed  to  reflect  the  new  topic, 
but  the  gesture  of  raising  hands  to  the  head  twice  is 
always  retained. 


Example  of  a Correct  Progression: 

Student  1 (Knee):  "Shoulder"  (while  pointing  to  own 
shoulder) 

Student  2 (Shoulder):  "Hip"  (while  pointing  to  own 
hip) 

Student  4 (Eyelid)  & 5 (Ankle):  "Elbow,  elbow"  (while 
raising  their  hands  to  their  heads) 

Student  3 (Hip):  "Lips"  (while  pointing  to  own  lips) 

Student  6 (Lips):  "Eyelid"  (while  pointing  to  own  eye- 
lid) 

Student  1 (Knee)  and  3 (Hip):  "Elbow,  elbow"  (while 
raising  their  hands  to  their  heads) 

Student  4 (Eyelid):  "Chin"  (while  pointing  to  own 
chin),  etc.,  etc. 

Knee 

Eyelid  © Lips 

© © 


Hip 


(chips) 


Shoulder 

© 


Guest,  cont'd  from  p.  24. 


tends  to  pare  utterances  down  to  their  "ideational 
bones,"  languages  as  formally  diverse  as  English  and 
Japanese  begin  to  display  strong  structural  similarities 
in  SG.  If  learners  are  made  aware  of  such  features,  the 
psychological  and  linguistic  distance  between  LI  and 
L2  can  be  lessened.  For  these  reasons,  the  author  advo- 
cates an  increase  in  the  explicit  teaching  of  spoken 
grammar  forms  in  the  language  learning  classroom. 
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Quick  Guide 

Key  Words:  Vocabulary,  TPR,  Games 
Learner  English  Level:  All 
Learner  Maturity  Level:  All 
Preparation  Time:  5 minutes 
Activity  Time:  15-30  minutes 
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/b/  vs.  /v/,  /f/  vs.  /v/,  /s/  vs.  / th/,  and  / 1 / vs.  / r/ . 
Forty  Japanese  university  students  heard  two  stimuli 
and  indicated  as  quickly  as  possible  whether  the  mini- 
mal pairs  with  the  above  contrasts  seemed  the  "same" 
or  "different."  The  results  showed  that  it  took  more 
time  for  the  subjects  to  distinguish  the  s/th  and  1/r 
contrasts  than  the  other  two.  Brown  and  Matthews 
found  that  although  the  adult  learners  mistakenly  per- 
ceived some  English  sound  segments,  they  remained 
somewhat  sensitive  to  differences  between  certain 
sounds  in  English.  Brown  and  Matthews"  findings 
have  an  important  implication  for  teachers:  adult 
learners,  who  are  thought  to  be  unable  to  hear  phono- 
logical differences  are  actually  capable  of  doing  so  to 
some  extent.  The  proceedings  of  the  BUCLD  are  avail- 
able from  Cascadilla  Press:  <sales@cascadilla.com, 
www.cascadilla.com>.  The  web  address  of  the  BUCLD 
is  <http://web.bu.edu/LINGUISTICS/APPLIED/ 
conference. html>.  Automated  seasonal  information 
about  the  BUCLD  may  be  obtained  by  sending  a blank 
e-mail  message  to:  <info@louis-xiv.bu.edu>. 
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Exploring  Spoken  English.  Ronald  Carter  and  Michael 
McCarthy.  Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press, 

1 997.  Pp.  1 60.  Paperback.  ¥3,1 50.  ISBN  0-521-56860- 
9.  Cassette.  ¥2,550.  ISBN  0-521-56777-7. 

In  their  most  recent  work  on  spoken  discourse,  and 
their  first  textbook  on  the  subject,  Ronald  Carter  and 
Michael  McCarthy  present  British  English  conversa- 
tional data  from  a wide  range  of  contexts  covering  a 
broad  social,  cultural,  and  geographical  spectrum.  Their 
data  source  is  the  CANCODE  project — the  Cambridge- 
Nottingham  Corpus  of  Discourse  in  English,  which  is  a 5 
million-word  corpus  (1996  figures)  of  everyday  spoken 
discourse.  Exploring  Spoken  English  illustrates  how  the 
spoken  English  used  in  everyday  situations,  with  its 
many  peculiarities  and  differences  from  so-called  "stan- 
dard" English,  and  what  some  might  call  the  perversity 
of  its  grammar,  is  simply  too  omnipresent  for  those  con- 
cerned with  language  education  to  disallow  it. 

The  text  isolates  and  analyses  common  patterns  of 
speech.  Important  features  it  brings  to  the  fore  are  ellipsis, 
spoken  discourse  markers,  deixis,  heads,  tails  and  tags, 
hedges,  general  words  and  various  fixed  expressions.  It 
includes  a helpful  glossary  of  linguistic  terms  used,  and 
includes  many  definitions  of  terms  not  readily  available 
elsewhere,  discourse  analysis  and  its  specialized  lexis 
having  grown  so  rapidly  in  recent  years.  By  studying 
authentic  spoken  data  in  which  these  features  occur,  the 
authors  maintain  that  students  can  develop  a "sensitivity 
to  which  forms  of  language  create  which  meanings  (and, 
crucially,  which  sorts  of  social  relationships)  for  which 
purposes  and  in  which  situations"  (p.  9). 

Exploring  Spoken  English  comprises  20  units,  address- 
ing 8 common  genres:  narrative,  identifying,  language- 
in-action,  comment-elaboration,  service  encounters, 
debate  & argument,  language-learning,  and  decision- 
making/negotiating. Each  unit  begins  with  an  "activity- 
based  exploration,"  drawing  attention  to  an  aspect  of 
language  that  will  be  prominent  in  the  unit,  followed  by 
a description  of  context  and  speakers,  a transcript  of 
their  dialogue,  and  a general,  usually  genre  or  culture- 
related,  commentary.  The  most  important  part  of  the 
unit  follows,  that  is,  a thorough,  line-by-line  commen- 
tary on  the  transcript,  highlighting  significant  linguistic 
and  cultural  features  revealed  by  the  transcript.  Sugges- 
tions for  further  reading  close  each  unit. 

This  book  will  be  most  useful  for  researchers  of  lan- 
guage and  linguistics,  teachers  and  teacher  trainers,  along 
with  very  advanced  learners  of  English.  Sadly,  it  does  not 
lend  itself  to  classroom  instruction,  owing  to  its  some- 
what outdated  typography  (font  choice,  a lack  of  colour, 
thesis-like  format),  and  a lack  of  informative  iconography 
- ironic,  given  the  forward-looking  nature  of  its  content. 
But  materials  writers  should  certainly  sit  up  and  take  note 
of  the  patterns  of  speech  that  Carter  and  McCarthy  bring 
to  light.  They  are  used  to  embellishing  and  successfully 
exploiting  the  "standard"  and  should  fare  equally  well 
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with  the  spoken  English  actually  in  use. 

A minor  weakness  in  the  work  is  its  recorded  data. 
Background  noise  and  echo  sometimes  affect  audibil- 
ity— spontaneous,  everyday  speech  being  so  difficult  to 
capture.  However,  the  most  indistinct  conversations 
have  been  re-recorded  by  actors,  the  transcriptions  are 
clear  and  user-friendly  and  the  original  recordings  do 
provide  an  adequate  illumination  of  the  contexts. 

Exploring  Spoken  English  is  a ground-breaking  book 
that  isolates  and  analyses  ubiquitous  features  of  spoken 
discourse  that  most  grammars  ignore,  and  few  textbooks 
for  teaching  spoken  English  consider  (governed  as  they 
are  by  grammars  based  on  standard,  i.e.  written,  En- 
glish). It  confirms  the  need  for  language  educators  to 
sensitize  students  to  "real"  spoken  English,  which  native 
speakers  use  as  a matter  of  course.  While  we  may  well 
prefer  our  students  to  learn  to  speak  standard  English, 
we  may  be  doing  them  a disservice  if  we  pretend  that 
other  forms  of  English  do  not  exist,  when  data  reveals 
"other  forms"  to  be  the  norm.  This  book  isolates  many 
of  these  and  shows  us  one  way  we  might  convey  them. 

B.  E.  Lafaye , Tokaigakuen  Women's  College 

Leamer-Centredness  as  Language  Education.  Ian 

Tudor.  Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1996. 
Pp.  xvi  + 262.  ¥4,180.  ISBN  0-521-48560-6. 

This  book  provides  an  overview  of  theory,  discussion, 
and  practical  guidelines  geared  at  helping  teachers  in- 
troduce and  actively  incorporate  the  principles  of 
leamer-centredness  into  their  classrooms  in  a way  which 
is  sensitive  to  the  students'  needs  and  backgrounds, 
while  at  the  same  time,  presenting  an  approach  that  can 
be  adapted  to  the  curriculum,  classroom,  and  style  of 
individual  teachers.  It  sets  out  to  examine  the  goals  and 
implications  of  a learner-centred  classroom  approach  in 
relation  to  the  role,  skill,  and  responsibilities  of  the 
teacher. 

In  his  approach,  the  author  sees  his  book  as  a method  of 
exploring  what  leamer-centredness  means  for  students 
and  teachers  alike.  He  seeks  not  to  offer  perfect  solutions 
to  all  teaching  problems  but  rather  to  present  ways  of 
analyzing  classroom  situations  within  the  framework  of 
the  goals  outlined  above,  as  well  as  suggest  some  strate- 
gies for  action.  Most  importantly,  Tudor  stresses  that  it  is 
up  to  the  individual  teacher  to  decide  locally  how  to  ap- 
ply his  suggestions,  based  on  what  is  most  feasible  and 
appropriate  to  his  or  her  teaching  context. 

Tudor's  book  operates  with  Nunan's  concept  of  the 
learner-centred  curriculum  underlying  his  approach  to 
teaching.  These  2 points  are  mainly,  "the  acceptance  of 
learner  diversity  and  the  pursuit  of  learner  empower- 
ment by  means  of  language  education"  (p.  29).  This  em- 
phasizes the  importance  of  learners  as  the  main 
reference  point  in  decision  making  and  incorporating  a 
constructive  acceptance  of  learner  diversity. 

In  his  book  he  examines  an  overview  of  leamer- 
centredness  trends  and  learner  training,  and  the  students' 
role  in  reflective  language  training.  He  looks  at  the  means 
of  establishing  an  objective  learning  content  as  well  as  the 
area  of  subjective  needs,  i.e.,  the  needs  which  arise  from 
the  language  learning  process  itself.  The  influence  on 
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pedagogical  decision  making  by  the  organization  where 
teaching  is  done  and  the  socio-cultural  identity  of  the 
learners  are  also  taken  into  consideration  along  with  the 
role  self-assessment  plays  in  the  involvement  of  learners 
in  language  study.  Tudor  encourages  teachers  to  attempt 
to  develop  the  learners'  strategic  skills  as  part  of  learner 
empowerment,  allowing  them  to  explore  and  develop 
their  understanding  of  the  language,  and  lastly,  he  exam- 
ines learner-centred  ness  from  the  role  of  the  teacher  and 
the  challenges  it  presents. 

Each  unit  explored  in  the  text  is  accompanied  by  a task. 
These  tasks  are  an  integral  part  of  each  unit  designed  to 
help  the  readers  think  through  the  different  themes  that 
are  addressed.  The  tasks  are  intended  to  be  based  on  the 
reader's  own  experience  of  either  teaching  or  learning 
languages,  and  should  provoke  their  subjective  reactions 
to  these  processes.  In  this  manner,  it  involves  the  readers 
in  a personalized  form  of  reflection  on  the  pedagogical 
questions  at  hand,  in  order  to  reach  a better  understand- 
ing of  their  own  students'  reactions  to  them. 

This  book,  in  the  thoroughness  of  its  approach,  incor- 
porating theory  with  practical  guidelines  and  sugges- 
tions for  approaching  leamer-centredness  education,  has 
something  in  it  for  almost  everyone.  The  theory,  al- 
though sometimes  quite  detailed  and  maybe  not  an  easy 
read  for  all,  provides  a good  introduction  for  new  teach- 
ers and  a sound  review  for  the  experienced.  The  tasks 
and  suggestions  made  are  intended  to  offer  a means  for 
reflection  and  exploration  of  the  material.  This  active 
involvement  of  the  readers,  combined  with  their  own 
teaching  needs,  experience  and  personality  allow,  as  the 
author  intended,  for  the  contents  of  the  book  to  be  per- 
sonalized and  locally  applied  to  each  teaching  context.  If 
realized  in  this  manner,  the  book  has  achieved  its  goals. 

Michelle  Murphy,  F.I.A.  Language  Training 

Open  Minds:  Exploring  Global  Issues  through  Reading 
and  Discussion.  Stephen  Widdows  and  Peter  Voller. 
Ann  Arbor:  University  of  Michigan  Press,  1 996.  Pp.  xxiv 
+ 1 79.  US$1  7.95.  ISBN  0-472-08358-9. 

Intended  for  intermediate  and  advanced  learners,  teen- 
agers or  adults.  Open  Minds  is  a versatile  book  that  could 
be  used  in  a global  issues  content  class,  a reading  class,  or 
a discussion  class.  Each  unit  has  as  its  theme  a current 
social  or  environmental  issue:  old  age,  nutrition,  aid  and 
development,  homosexuality,  advertising,  ecology  and 
the  environment,  minority  rights,  drug  abuse,  poverty 
and  gender  roles.  I liked  this  broadened  approach  to  glo- 
bal issues,  which  oftentimes  is  exclusively  concerned  with 
ecological  issues.  When  I asked  students  in  my  global 
issues  content  class  to  identify  what  they  were  most  inter- 
ested in  studying,  their  lists  included  racism,  drugs,  sex- 
ism, as  well  as  topics  like  global  warming,  deforestation 
and  other  environmental  concerns  that  were  covered  in 
the  text  I had  already  chosen.  Therefore,  I was  happy  to 
have  material  from  Open  Minds  to  round  out  the  class. 

Every  unit  has  two  short  texts  related  to  a theme!  The 
readings  are  adapted  from  authentic  sources  gathered 
from  different  English-speaking  countries.  One  reading 
is  lexically  and  syntactically  simpler  than  the  other.  In 
notes  to  the  teacher  about  using  the  book  with  mixed 
ability  classes,  it  was  suggested  that  higher  ability  stu- 
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dents  could  be  assigned  both  readings.  They  could  then 
explain  the  gist  of  the  second  reading  to  the  others.  I 
used  a variation  of  this.  Half  the  class  read  the  first  text 
for  homework,  and  the  other  half  read  the  second.  In 
class,  same  text  students  first  checked  their  comprehen- 
sion by  comparing  answers  to  the  tasks.  Then  students 
with  different  articles  were  paired  and  summarized 
their  readings  for  partners.  Presenting  the  tasks  in  this 
cooperative  way  maintained  the  students'  interest.  They 
worked  hard  to  understand  their  texts  knowing  that 
they  would  be  presenting  them  to  their  classmates. 

Texts  are  accompanied  by  pre-reading  warm-ups.  Maps 
and  photos  spark  interest  and  provide  paralinguistic  sup- 
port. Finally,  post-reading  tasks,  involving  both  global 
and  intensive  reading  and  vocabulary  building,  aid  in 
comprehension  and  build  awareness  of  reading  strategies. 
A table  of  reading  and  vocabulary  practices  by  task  type 
and  description  is  included  in  the  introductory  material. 

Besides  reading  practice,  another  goal  of  the  book  is  to 
help  learners  become  better  speakers  of  English.  Follow- 
ing the  texts  and  reading  tasks  are  fluency  activities 
which  give  students  a chance  to  express  their  ideas 
about  the  issues  and  listen  to  what  their  classmates  have 
to  say.  In  doing  these,  students  can  use  the  information 
and  ideas  from  the  readings.  However,  the  activities  are 
not  based  on  the  readings,  but  the  issues  posed  by  them, 
and  could  be  used  separately  in  a speaking  or  content 
class.  For  example,  activities  in  the  unit  on  old  age  allow 
students  to  explore  their  perceptions  about  age  in  a 
number  of  ways.  One  is  by  guessing  the  age  of  the  sub- 
ject for  dictated  statements  such  as  "too  young  to. ..get 
married"  or  "too  old  to  be  a student"  (pp.  11, 16).  An- 
other is  grouping  words  associated  with  "youth"  and 
those  associated  with  "old  age"  (p.  12),  and  a third  has 
students  checking  items  in  a list  that  they  expect  to  be 
serious  problems  for  the  elderly  (p.  12).  In  each  case, 
after  identifying  their  ideas,  students  share  them  with  a 
partner  or  the  group.  There  are  5-7  activities  for  each 
unit  differing  from  unit  to  unit  but  always  containing 
project  work  and  a debate.  Many  projects  involve  col- 
lecting data  from  the  media  and  analyzing  the  way  cer- 
tain groups  like  old  people  or  gays  are  portrayed. 

Options  for  handling  debates  are  given  in  the  book.  I 
divided  the  class  into  two  groups.  Each  side  brain- 
stormed arguments  within  the  group,  and  then  took 
turns  presenting  and  defending  their  position.  Later,  I 
had  students  write  journal  entries  about  the  proposition 
they  had  debated.  With  knowledge  of  the  two  readings, 
subsequent  pairwork,  and  their  debate  experience,  stu- 
dents had  a lot  to  say. 

I felt  that  this  book  contained  plenty  of  language  prac- 
tice and  involved  students  in  thinking  critically  about 
the  world  in  which  they  live. 

Mary  Grove,  Temple  University  Japan 

GoGo's  Book  Of  Words.  Ken  Methold,  Mary  McIntosh 
and  Paul  FitzGerald.  Longman  Asia  ELT:  Longman  Asia 
Ltd,  1 996.  Pp.  82.  ¥980.  ISBN  962-00-1 1 34-1 . 

GoGo,  a cute  dinosaur  without  the  scary  teeth,  and  his 
pals  (cute  humanoid  kids  and  other  cuddly  animals) 
appear  in  colorful  pictures  on  pages  labeled  A to  Z to 
demonstrate  English  word  meanings.  In  coordination 
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with  GoGo  Loves  English , a coursebook  by  the  same  com- 
pany, this  book  would  be  a useful  addition  to  lessons. 
Also,  if  it  were  used  as  a self-study  and  homework  aid 
in  classes  which  use  the  same  vocabulary,  it  would  work 
well.  However,  by  itself  or  in  coordination  with  an  unre- 
lated coursebook,  it  puts  too  much  pressure  on  the 
teacher  in  lesson  planning. 

I used  the  book  with  two  different  classes  of  children 
aged  between  8 and  12.  One  of  the  classes  does  not  use  a 
coursebook  and  the  other  uses  a book  from  the  Sesame 
Street  series.  There  is  no  accompanying  teacher's  manual 
for  GoGo's  Book  of  Words , so  I created  lessons  and  games 
which  I hoped  would  test  the  book  effectively. 

At  first,  I tried  to  teach  the  material  page  by  page,  but 
teaching  7 to  20  unrelated  words  (for  example:  ambu- 
lance, afraid,  ant)  taught  together  only  because  they  start 
with  the  same  letter  didn't  work.  I then  tried  to  pick  and 
choose  words  from  the  book  to  include  in  a lesson  in  a 
more  functional,  categorized  manner  (for  example:  father, 
mother,  sister,  brother).  When  I introduced  a word  from 
the  book  in  the  lesson,  I asked  the  students  to  find  the 
word  by  guessing  which  letter  they  thought  it  started 
with  based  on  the  sound.  The  student  who  found  it  was 
given  points.  This  seemed  to  work  well  and  the  students 
enjoyed  looking  through  the  book  at  the  colorful  pictures. 

GoGo's  Book  of  Words  claims  to  provide  "a  colorful  way 
for  children  to  learn  450  simple  words  and  can  be  used 
on  its  own  or  with  the  Go  Go  Loves  English  course."  I rec- 
ommend it  be  used  with  children  who  can  read,  and  in 
combination  with  the  other  GoGo  books  as  a fun  class- 
room reference,  as  an  introduction  of  selected  words,  or 
for  revision  of  previously  taught  words.  However,  I 
cannot  recommend  it  as  a coursebook  by  itself  because 
of  the  amount  of  time  a teacher  must  spend  in  planning 
lessons  to  include  the  words  in  the  book.  Also,  there  are 
no  games,  exercises,  writing  space,  or  activities  for  the 
students.  The  intended  purpose  is  obviously  for  refer- 
ence and  discovery  for  motivated  students  who  enjoy 
self-study.  In  Japan,  it  would  suit  junior  high  school 
learners  in  classes  which  use  the  GoGo  Loves  English  se- 
ries by  adding  color  and  a bit  of  fun  to  their  first  years  of 
studying  English.  Joy  Jarman , Yasuda  Women's  University 


What's  in  the  Cards?  David  Harrington,  Hisako  Tahara, 
and  Alastair  Graham-Marr.  Singapore:  ABAX  Ltd,  1 996. 
¥1 980.  ISBN  1-896942-00-8.  ABAX  Miniature  Letter 
Cards.  Singapore:  ABAX  Ltd.,  1 995.  ¥520.  (No  ISBN). 

What's  in  the  Cards?  is  a teacher's  resource  book  of 
over  50  EFL  activities  intended  mainly  for  children,  al- 
though the  writers  suggest  that  some  of  the  phonics 
activities  near  the  end  of  the  book  could  be  used  with 


teenagers  or  even  adults. 

This  book  is  designed  for  use  with  the  ABAX  Miniature 
Letter  Cards — which  are  packs  of  laminated  ABC  cards. 
Although  any  set  of  ABC  cards  can  be  used,  the  advan- 
tage of  using  the  ABAX  cards  is  that  they  are  small 
enough  for  children  to  hold  easily,  and  tough  enough  to 
withstand  rough  handling.  An  added  plus  is  that  the 
cards  are  brightly  colored,  which  made  them  attractive  to 
my  class  of  young  children.  Since  many  of  the  activities 
require  one  deck  of  cards  for  each  student,  buying  several 
decks  of  ABAX  cards  seems  to  be  more  convenient  than 
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spending  a lot  of  time  making  your  own. 

What's  in  the  Cards?  is  intended  as  a supplement  to 
whatever  text  the  teacher  may  be  using  with  his  or  her 
learners.  The  activity  book  is  structured  around  three 
basic  areas:  Letter  Recognition,  Phonics,  and  Vocabulary. 
The  tasks  are  evenly  divided  between  solo  work, 
pairwork,  and  group  activities.  All  the  activities  are 
spelled  out  in  a recipe-like  format  and  are  easy  to  follow. 

I tried  out  most  of  the  activities  in  this  book  for  six 
months  with  my  class  of  third  grade  elementary  school 
learners.  With  the  exception  of  the  phonics  activities, 
which  were  too  difficult  for  my  learners  to  deal  with, 
almost  every  activity  used  from  the  book  was  a success. 
For  example,  activity  number  three  in  the  book,  called 
Dash  and  Match,  is  a variation  on  the  old  theme  of  the 
matching  relay  race.  In  this  activity,  the  students  are  di- 
vided into  two  teams.  Each  team  has  half  of  one  deck  of 
alphabet  cards,  all  upper-case  letters.  On  the  floor  on  the 
other  side  of  the  room  are  scattered  about  the  other  halves 
of  the  decks.  Students  must  run  relays,  sending  out  one 
member  at  a time  to  find  a lower-case  letter  which  is  the 
match  to  the  upper-case  letter  which  they  have.  Another 
activity  was  based  on  the  eternal  favorite  of  Bingo.  Each 
learner  had  his  or  her  own  set  of  cards.  They  would  lay 
out  a grid  of  cards,  four  rows  by  four,  face  up.  As  I called 
out  cards  at  random  from  my  deck,  they  would  turn  over 
the  letters  in  their  grid  until  there  was  a winner.  It  seemed 
that  over  time  my  students  really  did  pick  up  a number  of 
language  skills  in  the  process  of  these  and  other  games  in 
the  book. 

The  writers  obviously  knew  what  they  were  doing  in 
choosing  the  activities  for  this  book.  Not  only  are  most  of 
the  activities  simple  enough  for  children  to  catch  onto 
without  long  demonstrations,  but  the  fact  that  learners 
can  play  literally  for  hours  in  productive  study  of  the 
alphabet  without  getting  bored  verges  on  genius.  Based 
on  my  experience.  I'm  prepared  to  recommend  What's  in  the 
Cards?  for  teachers  of  young  language  learners.  I'm  confident 
that  it  would  be  an  excellent  resource  for  their  classes. 

Gregory  Hadley,  Nagaoka  National  College  of  Technology 
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The  following  items  are  available  for  review  by  JALT 
members.  Reviewers  of  all  classroom  related  books  must 
test  the  materials  in  the  classroom.  An  asterisk  indicates 
first  notice.  An  exclamation  mark  indicates  third  and  final 
notice.  All  final  notice  items  will  be  discarded  after  the 
30th  of  June.  Please  contact:  Publishers'  Reviews  Copies 
Liaison  (address  p.  3).  Publishers  should  send  all  materials 
for  review,  both  for  students  (text  and  all  peripherals)  and 
for  teachers,  to  Publishers'  Reviews  Copies  Liaison. 
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member  of  the  TESOL  Journal  editorial  board. 

Originally  from  Shropshire,  England,  Sarah  Wringer  has 
taught  in  Nagoya  since  1990.  She  is  a working  mother 
who  currently  teaches  general  English  courses  and  the 
Women's  Studies  workshop  at  Nanzan  University  in 
addition  to  teaching  part-time  at  Chukyo  and  Nagoya 
Gakuin  Universities. 


JALT  News 

edited  by  thomas  I.  Simmons  & takeuchi  tomomi 

JALT  Central  Office  Announcement— You  can  purchase 
JALT  Binders,  current  and  back  issues  of  The  Language 
Teacher , JALT  Journal , JALT  Applied  Materials , and  Confer- 
ence Proceedings  by  VISA  and  MasterCard.  To  order,  mail 
a letter  (no  faxes  or  e-mail  accepted)  stating  what  you 
want  along  with  your  credit  card  number,  the  name  on 
the  credit  card,  the  expiration  date,  your  phone  number, 
and  your  signature  to  the  JALT  Central  Office. 

The  price  (postage  included)  for  JALT  Applied  Materi- 
als and  the  Conference  Proceedings  are  ¥2,500  within  Japan 
and  ¥3,500  outside  of  Japan.  The  other  items  are  listed  in 
The  language  Teacher . 

JALTtf)/^  >y-s  TLT/W  JALT  Journal,  JALT  Ap- 
plied Materials,  VISA& h VMiMasterCardt1#^ 

ZlT^M  T-IJc'C# 

L fyb'f  CTT & < /i  $ JALT  Applied  Materials,  Conference  Proceed- 
ings^ OOPK-To 

Tokyo  & Akita  Chapter  Probation  & Status — At  a 1997 
Executive  Board  Meeting  (EBM)  and  the  January  1998 
Executive  Board  meeting  I was  asked  to  review  the  per- 
formance of  Akita  and  Tokyo  Chapters.  Both  chapters 
were  put  on  probation  by  the  Executive  Board,  and  their 
access  to  funding  controlled. 

1.  Akita  Chapter  Revival — During  1997  Akita  had  no 
officers,  no  program  and  as  few  as  8 members.  They  now 
have:  (1)  a full  slate  of  elected  officers,  (2)  held  a meeting 
on  April  25,  (3)  planned  one  meeting  per  month  during 
the  rest  of  the  year,  including  a visit  by  JALT94  Main 
Speaker  Kensaku  Yoshida  in  July,  and  (4)  membership 
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was  over  25  (May  1st)  from  various  teaching  organiza- 
tions. Their  officers  identified  and  mailed  invitations  to 
over  160  teachers  at  local  schools.  (5)  Many  of  their  meet- 
ings will  be  at  Minnesota  State  University  which  is  host- 
ing a Summer  Japanese  Language  Program  from  August 
3-14, 1998  (see  April,  TLT).  (6)  Another  site  in  Hongo  has 
also  been  located.  (7)  Officers  have  been  in  constant  com- 
munication and  cooperated  with  me  during  the  review. 

2.  Revival  of  Tokyo  Chapter — In  January  of  1998  Tokyo 
Chapter  (over  300  members)  lacked  officers,  programs, 
and  was  rapidly  losing  many  members.  There  was  no  list 
for  Tokyo  officers  in  the  April  TLT  supplement.  A small 
group  of  members  and  former  officers  were  brought  to- 
gether to  discuss  various  strategies.  Members  wrote  in 
ideas.  An  official  meeting  was  called  in  March  and  the 
new  team  elected.  Graham  Bathgate,  the  new  chapter 
president,  reports  his  team  is  "definitely  up  and  running 
with  meeting  dates  in  advance,  a link-up  with  CALL  con- 
ference May  24  and  an  idea  to  use  various  school /other 
locations  to  mutual  advantage  to  attract  members  and 
would-be  members  to  interesting  functions  and  talks — 
more  of  this  when  we  get  it  worked  out  and  written  up 
(with  Greg  Selby  the  new  Program  Chair)."  Graham  has 
experience  in  committee  work  and  has  high  hopes  for  this 
new  Tokyo  Chapter.  He  will  encourage  the  Exec  members 
to  socialise  to  get  to  know  each  other.  Graham  expects 
there  will  be  an  increase  of  membership  by  JALT98  time. 
Contact  numbers  and  information  about  the  new  Tokyo 
Chapter  Executive  will  be  distributed  to  members  and 
sent  to  Central  Office.  The  treasurer  asked  for  ¥100,000  to 
be  released  for  the  May  joint  conference  with  CALL  N-SIG. 
(60,000  for  overhead  and  40,000  for  direct  mail  invitations.) 

3.  Recommendations — For  Akita  and  Tokyo  Chapters 
I will  recommend:  (A)  they  regain  access  to  chapter 
funds  and  (B)  a motion  at  the  next  EBM  that  probation 
end  for  both  chapters.  ( David  McMurray,  Past  President) 
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Call  for  National  Officer  Nominations— Nominations  by 
any  JALT  member  in  good  standing  are  now  being  ac- 
cepted for  the  following  voluntary  JALT  National  Of- 
ficer positions  for  Januaryl999  through  December  2001: 

1.  Program  Chair 

2.  Treasurer 

3.  Public  Relations  Chair. 

Duties  were  posted  in  the  April  TLT.  Send  nomina- 
tions by  July  1 to  Jill  Robbins,  1-1-14-202  Fujishirodai, 
Suita-shi,  Osaka-fu  565-0873;  or  to  <robbins@gol.com>. 

Nominators  must  include  their  name,  phone  number 

ERJC 


and  chapter  affiliation.  Insure  the  nominee  is  willing  to 
serve.  Self-nominations  are  welcome.  A statement  (up  to 
300  words)  of  the  candidate's  biographical  information 
and  goals  will  be  required  by  mid-July  for  publication  in 
the  September  Language  Teacher.  Voting  takes  place  from 
September  1st  to  November  30th.  (Jill  Robbins,  Nomina- 
tions and  Elections  Committee  Chair) 

1999$lJl3&'‘b200lfpl2/j  i'CWJALT^S&M'C, 
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JALT98  Conference 

edited  by  janita  tubby  & goto  minae 

JALT98:  Sonic  City,  Omiya,  Saitama-ken, 
November  20-23, 1998 

JUST 

AMAZING 

LOTS 

TO  LEARN  AND  SHARE 

"l  attended  the  JALT  conference  for  the  first  time  last  year  in 
Hamamatsu.  I was  impressed  by  the  number  of  people  I met  who 
were  seriously  committed  to  developing  professionally:  univer- 
sity instructors,  language  school  teachers,  JETs,  and  corporate 
trainers.  Everyone  was  there  and  everyone  s input  was  excel- 
lent. I wouldn't  miss  it  for  anything!"  Robin  Dugas,  ALC  Edu- 
cation Inc. 

Featured  Speaker  Workshops — And  this  year  why  not 
make  a special  date  for  one  of  the  JALT98  Featured 
Speaker  Workshops  on  Friday  November  20th?  Choose 
from  10  three-hour  workshops  led  by  specialists  from  all 
over  the  globe. 

"There's  no  better  opportunity  during  the  Conference  to 
speak  candidly  with  the  Featured  Speakers."  David 
McMurray,  Fukui  Prefectural  University 

* Integrating  Peace  Education  into  the  Classroom — Lynda- 
Ann  Blanchard,  University  of  Sydney,  Australia  (spon- 
sored by  the  Global  Issues  in  Education  N-SIG) 

* Improving  Students'  Writing  Through  Conferencing — Alan 
Brender,  Temple  University  Japan  (sponsored  by 
Temple  University  Japan) 

* Questions  of  Attitude:  Observing  and  Learning  from  Sponta- 
neous Speech — Richard  Cauldwell,  University  of  Bir- 
mingham, UK  (sponsored  by  David  English  House) 

* Beyond  Judgments,  Prescriptions,  and  Problem-Solving!  Un- 
usual Conversations  About  Classes — John  Fanselow, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  Japan 

* Classes:  Questions,  Tasks,  Interpretation,  Choice — Marc 
Helgesen,  Miyagi  Gakuin  Women's  College  (sponsored 
by  Longman  Japan) 

* Mining  Gold  From  Texts:  Interactive  Reading-Based  Tech- 
niques and  Activities — Roni  Lebauer,  Saddleback  College, 
California  (sponsored  by  Prentice  Hall  Japan) 

* Learner  Development  Activities:  Strategies  and  Beliefs — Tim 
Murphey,  Nanzan  University  (sponsored  by  Macmillan 
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Language  House) 

* Why  Do  Japanese  Students  Fail  to  Learn  English? — David 
Paul,  David  English  House  (sponsored  by  David  English 
House) 

* Understanding  Classroom  Discourse:  Insights  from  Linguistic 
Discourse  Analysis  and  Ethnographic  Studies  — Amy  Tsui, 
The  University  of  Hong  Kong  (sponsored  by  the  College 
and  University  Educators  N-SIG  and  the  Teacher  Educa- 
tion N-SIG) 

* Designing  and  Using  Tasks  to  Promote  Optimum  Language 
Development — Jane  Willis,  Aston  University  (sponsored 
by  Aston  University,  UK) 

" The  sessions  were  thought-provoking  and  gave  me  practi- 
cal ideas  I could  apply  in  my  classroom . A nice  balance , a good 
change  of  pace.  A great  warm-up  for  the  next  three  days  of  the 
conference. " Joyce  Cunningham , Ibaraki  University 
And  whichever  day  you  arrive  at  the  conference,  make 
sure  you  do  arrive!  JALT98,  Omiya...  just  30  minutes  from 
the  heart  of  Tokyo...  Four  days  of  workshops,  seminars, 
presentations,  parties,  poster  sessions,  materials  displays, 
and  networking.  Teachers  old  and  new  learning  from 
each  other.  It'll  put  the  heart  back  into  your  teaching. 
JALT98  (11  £20  B-23B ) 
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Bulletin  Board 

edited  by  Jaura  macgregor  & kinugawa  takao 

Position  Announcements  for  The  Language  Teacher 

1)  English  Proofreaders — English  language  proofreaders  are 
required  immediately  to  assist  with  the  production  of 
The  Language  Teacher.  Interested  applicants  must:  (a)  be  a 
JALT  member  in  good  standing;  (b)  have  experience  in 
second /foreign  language  teaching;  (c)  be  resident  in 
Japan;  (d)  have  access  to  a computer  that  can  read  and 
write  Mac  Microsoft  Word-formatted  files,  a fax  ma- 
chine, and  e-mail  access;  and  (e)  be  committed  to  con- 
tributing to  the  production  of  The  Language  Teacher . 

Please  submit  a curriculum  vitae  and  cover  letter  to  Wil- 
liam Acton,  JALT  Publications  Board  Chair, 

Nagaikegami  6410-1,  Hirako-cho,  Owariasahi-shi,  Aichi- 
ken  488-0872.  E-mail:  <i44993g@nucc.cc.nagoya-u.ac.jp>. 
Applications  will  be  accepted  on  an  ongoing  basis. 

2)  Column  Editor — An  English  language  editor  for  the  Bul- 
letin Board  column  is  required  immediately.  Please  fol- 
low the  application  procedure  noted  above. 

Applications  will  be  accepted  until  the  position  is  filled. 

3)  Japanese  Language  Positions — Two  positions  are  available 
immediately:  Bulletin  Board  Column  Co-Editor,  and  Gen- 
eral Translator.  Interested  applicants  must  meet  the  fol- 
lowing requirements:  (a)  be  a JALT  member  in  good 
standing;  (b)  have  experience  in  second  language  teach- 
ing; (c)  have  access  to  a computer  that  can  read  and  write 
Mac  Microsoft  Word-formatted  files,  a fax  machine,  and 
E-mail;  (d)  be  able  to  communicate  in  writing  in  Japanese 
and  English.  Please  submit  a curriculum  vitae  along  with 
a cover  letter  outlining  your  abilities  and  interest  in  the 
position(s)  for  which  you  are  applying  to  Kinugawa 
Takao,  Japanese  Language  Editor,  The  Language  Teacher, 
210-304, 2-10-1  Namikio,  Tsukuba-shi,  Ibaraki-ken  305- 
0044.  Tel/Fax:  0298-53-7477  (w).  E-mail:  <kinugawa 
@intersc.tsukuba.ac.jp>  or  <BXA05244@niftyserve.or.jp >. 
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Nanzan  University's  12th  EFL  Mini-Conference:  EQ, 
Emotions,  and  Language  Learning— Date  and  Time: 
Wednesday,  July  1, 1998, 18:00-21:00.  Venue:  L-Building, 
Nanzan  University,  18  Yamazato-cho,  Showa-ku, 

Nagoya.  Short  practical  presentations  by  Nanzan's 
teachers,  graduate  students,  and  special  guests.  Asano 
book  display.  Contact:  Tim  Murphey.  Tel:  052-832-3111; 
Fax:  052-833-6985;  E-mail:  <mits@ic.nanzan-u.ac.jp>. 

^12@ffillj^^EFL  Mini-Conference— 00$:  1998*F  7 ft  1 0 
(7k)  18:00-21:00  ^JlrtTBS^ElUMBr  18  miU^L-Buildingo 
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NLP  Training  Workshop— Summer  1998  NLP  Trainings  in 
Nagoya  at  Nanzan  University  by  Richard  Bolstad  and 
Margot  Hamblett  from  New  Zealand,  organized  by  Tim 
Murphey.  July  22-23:  NLP  Two-Day  Introduction  (Open 
to  ALL).  July  25-28:  Educational  Hypnosis  (4  days;  previ- 
ous 2 days  or  Practitioner's  Certificate  required).  July  30- 
August  4 and  August  6-11:  The  6 days  above  and  these 
last  two  sets  of  6 days  make  the  NLP  Practitioner's  Certifi- 
cation Course.  Aug.  13-16:  Trainers  Training.  For  more 
information  or  to  sign  up  contact:  Minae  Goto,  3-78 
Asaoka-cho  Chikusa-ku,  Nagoya  464-0811.  Tel:  052-781- 
6492;  Fax:  052-781-6506;  E-mail:  <minae@sun-  inet.or.jp>. 
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JALT  Applied  Materials  (JAM)  Volume — A JAM  collection 
of  articles  is  scheduled  for  publication  in  the  year  2000. 
The  theme  will  be  state-of-the-art  teaching  and  research 
looking  back  at  the  field  and  forward  exploring  trends. 
The  volume  will  focus  on  selected  areas  of  interest  and 
concern  to  JALT  members.  Examples  of  special  interests 
are  cross-cultural  issues,  teacher  education,  reading, 
relations  between  native  English  and  non-native  teach- 
ers, writing,  testing,  pronunciation,  and  learner  styles 
and  strategies. 

Finished  articles  will  be  about  5,000  words  including 
references.  Articles  are  expected  to  balance  scholarship 
and  practical  application.  They  should  be  theoretically 
grounded,  reader  friendly,  and  classroom  oriented. 

Please  submit  an  abstract  by  July  31, 1998  to  Dale 
Griffee,  Seigaku  in  University,  1-1  Tosaki,  Ageo-shi, 
Saitama-ken  362-0053. 
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Call  for  Participation:  Gender  Awareness  in  Language 
Education  (GALE) — Considering  the  growing  interest  in 
researching  gender  issues  within  language  education  in 
the  EFL/ESL  context,  a core  group  of  JALT  members  are 
seeking  to  form  a Gender  Awareness  in  Language  Educa- 
tion (GALE)  N-SIG.  The  GALE  N-SIG  and  its  newsletters 
would  provide  a network  for  language  educators  and  a 
clearinghouse  of  educational  resources  and  language 
teaching  activities  for  raising  gender  awareness  within 
the  Japanese  EFL  context.  For  further  information,  con- 
tact: Cheiron  McMaMll,  Tel/Fax:  0270-64-4382  (h);  E-mail: 
<chei@tohgoku.or.jp>;  Barbara  Summerhawk,  Tel:  0424- 
67-3809  (h);  or  Amy  D.  Yamashiro,  Fax:  048-065-5751  (w); 
E-mail:  <amy@sjc.ac.jp>. 

Gender  Awareness  in  Language  Education  (GALE)flnAfffl 
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JALT  Metro  Chapter  Exchange— The  JALT  Metro  Chap- 
ter Exchange  is  a grassroots  forum  to  address  the 
present  situation  of  under-participation  and  lack  of  lead- 
ership among  metro-area  chapters  and  to  seek  creative, 
practical  solutions  and  suggestions  for  better  meeting 
the  professional  development  and  educational  growth 
needs  of  JALT  members  in  large  cities.  An  open  discus- 
sion at  JALT98  moderated  by  representatives  of  these 
chapters  will  explore  ways  to  encourage  increased  mem- 
ber participation  in  JALT  chapters. 

Anyone  interested  is  invited  to  contribute  to  an  on- 
going discussion  prior  to  JALT98  on  improving  inter- 
chapter and  N-SIG  communication  and  coordination, 
sharing  labor,  publicity,  and  Internet  and  information 
resources,  and  ways  to  reduce  officer  "overload/'  Con- 
tact David  Brooks,  Tel/Fax:  0423-35-8049;  E-mail: 
<dbrooks@tkb. att.ne.jp>.  A similar  exchange  is  planned 
for  the  regional  chapters.  Contact:  David  McMurray, 

Fax:  0776-61-6014;  E-mail:  <mcmurray@fpu. ac.jp>. 
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Position  Announcements  for  the  JALT  Journal — Reviews 
Editor:  The  successful  applicant  will  begin  accepting  and 
editing  reviews  of  scholarly  books,  textbooks  and  other 
forms  of  pedagogical  material,  and  multimedia  from  Sep- 
tember, 1998.  Interested  applicants  must:  (a)  be  a JALT 
member  in  good  standing;  (b)  be  resident  in  Japan;  (c) 
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have  experience  in  second /foreign  language  teaching;  (d) 
have  an  academic  background  in  second /foreign  lan- 
guage acquisition  and  pedagogy;  (e)  have  published  in 
either  the  JALT  Journal  or  The  Language  Teacher ; (f)  have  a 
computer  which  can  read  and  write  Macintosh  MS  Word 
files;  and  (g)  be  able  to  make  a commitment  of  three  years. 
Please  submit  a curriculum  vitae  and  cover  letter  to  Will- 
iam Acton,  JALT  Publications  Board  Chair,  Nagaikegami 
6410-1,  Hirako-cho,  Owariasahi-shi,  Aichi-ken  488-0872. 
E-mail:  <i44993g@nucc.cc.nagoya-u.ac.jp>. 

English  Language  Proofreader:  The  successful  appli- 
cant will  check  edited  manuscripts  and  proofs  for  the 
JALT  Journal  prior  to  its  publication  in  May  and  Novem- 
ber. Interested  applicants  must:  (a)  be  JALT  members  in 
good  standing;  (b)  be  resident  in  Japan;  (c)  preferably 
have  editorial  experience;  and  (d)  be  available  during  July 
through  September  for  the  November  issue,  and  February 
through  April  for  the  May  issue.  Please  submit  a curricu- 
lum vitae  and  cover  letter  to  William  Acton,  JALT  Publi- 
cations Board  Chair  (contact  information  above). 


Of  National  SIGnificance 

edited  by jim  swan  and  tom  merner 

Bilingualism — Are  there  two  languages  in  your  life?  Are 
you  raising  or  teaching  bilingual  children?  The  Bilin- 
gualism N-SIG's  newsletter.  Bilingual  Japan  (20  pages, 
published  bimonthly)  addresses  many  topics  concerning 
bilingualism  and  biculturalism  in  Japan.  To  receive  Bi- 
lingual Japan,  or  for  more  information  about  the  other 
activities  and  publications  of  the  Bilingualism  N-SIG, 
please  contact  Peter  Gray. 
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Computer-Assisted  Language  Learning— For  more  in- 
formation about  the  CALL  N-SIG  and  to  see  the  latest 
version  of  "C@lling  Japan  Online/'  please  visit  our  web 
site  at  <http://langue.hyper.chubu.ac.jp/jalt/nsig/call/ 
calll.html>.  If  you  would  like  to  help  the  CALL  N-SIG 
become  bilingual,  please  contact  Larry  Davies.  Tel.  052- 
916-8378.  E-mail:  <lbd@gol.com>. 

»&<h'TCALL  N-SIG  L 

L Larry  Davies  ; Tel.  052*916-8378  ; E-mail:  <lbd@gol.com>3;  "C  C 

College  and  University  Educators— The  CUE  N-SIG  pro- 
motes discussion  of  professional  and  developmental 
issues:  LI  and  L2  for  academic  and  specific  purposes, 
employment  and  career  issues,  college-oriented  teaching 
and  research.  For  a sample  of  our  newsletter,  ON  CUE, 
contact  Jack  Kimball.  And  visit  our  web  site  at  <http:// 
interserver.miyazaki-med.ac.jp  / -cue/ 1 .html>. 
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Global  Issues  in  Language  Education — The  GILE  N-SIG's 
aims  are  to  promote  the  integration  of  global,  issues, 
global  awareness,  and  social  responsibility  into  foreign 
language  teaching,  to  promote  networking  among  lan- 
guage educators,  and  to  promote  awareness  of  teaching 
ideas,  activities,  and  resources  from  the  fields  of  global 
education,  peace  education,  human  rights  education, 
and  environmental  education. 

tv-rtfcir,  sisal 

Japanese  as  a Second  Language — Are  you  interested  in 
teaching  or  learning  Japanese?  If  so,  why  not  consider 
becoming  a member  of  JSL?  We  are  a network  of  Japa- 
nese-language  teachers  and  learners  who,  through  our 
quarterly  newsletter,  occasional  journal,  and  presenta- 
tions at  conferences  and  meetings,  provide  members 
with  a forum  for  discussing  issues  and  exchanging  ideas 
and  information  in  the  field  of  Japanese-language  teach- 
ing and  learning. 
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Junior  and  Senior  High  School — Members  unable  to  at- 
tend the  "My  Share — Live!"  teaching  materials  swap 
meet  at  JALT9S  but  interested  in  participating  are  invited 
to  try  this  option:  Well  in  advance  of  the  conference,  send 
50  copies  of  your  activity  to  the  Jr/Sr  High  N-SIG  Coordi- 
nator. Your  activity  will  be  submitted  and  copies  of  all 
other  activities  at  the  swap  meet  will  be  collected  and  sent 
to  you.  It  is  a good  chance  to  get  innovative  and  effective 
activities  from  JALT98  even  if  you  are  not  able  to  attend. 

^ My  Share*-Live!" 
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Learner  Development— The  LD  N-SIG  is  for  teachers  to 
share  ways  of  empowering  themselves  and  their  stu- 
dents to  develop  their  full  potential  as  language  learn- 
ers. Contact  us  for  more  information  and  a sample  copy 
of  our  newsletter.  Japanese:  Yaeko  Akiyama.  Tel/Fax: 
0898-47-2133.  English:  Jill  Robbins.  Tel:  06-834-5311.  E- 
mail:  <robbins@gol.com>.  Home  page:  <http:// 
www.ipcs.shizuoka.ac.jp/~eanaoki/LD/homeE.html>. 
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Materials  Writers — MW  will  return  to  JALT98  with  re- 
peat productions  of  its  greatest  hits:  the  5th  Annual  "My 
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READING 


NEW 


THROUGH  THE  SKILLS 


Stories  on  Life  from  Famous  Authors 


READING 


THROUGH 


George  Ellington 

■ Short  stories  from  eight  well-known 
writers  are  accompanied  by  engaging 
language  activities. 

■ These  activities  are  designed  to  help 
Japanese  students  improve  their 
English  in  three  main  areas:  reading, 
vocabulary,  and  grammar. 


►I  I 


• Embrace  by  Joyce  Carol  Oates 

• Little  Things  by  Raymond  Carver 

• The  Wish  by  Roald  Dahl 

• / See  You  Never  by  Ray  Bradbury 


• Silly  Asses  by  Isaac  Asimov 

• Breakfast  by  John  Steinbeck 

• After  Twenty  Years  by  O.  Henry 

• Senility  by  Sherwood  Anderson 


Please  send  a sample  copy  of  READING  THROUGH  THE  SKILLS.  I'd  like  to  consider  it  for  adoption. 

Name: School: 

Address:  Home  □ School  □ 


TEL:  Home  □ School  □ 


b"iCMHLAN 
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Main  Office 

Hayakawa  Building,  5-14-7  Hakusan  Bunkyo-ku,  Tokyo  112 
Tel:  03-3943-6857  Fax:03-3943-6863 


Osaka  Office 

Minami-daiwa  Building  5-303,  3-6-25  Minamisemba  Chuo-ku,  Osaka-shi  542 
Tel:  06-245-9995  Fax:  06-245-9996 


http://www.  [3web.  ntti  .co.  j 
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Share  — Live!"  teaching  materials  swap-meet  and  our 
sponsored  session,  the  2nd  Annual  "Professional  Cri- 
tiquing of  Your  Manuscript"  forum.  Advance  submis- 
sion of  a manuscript  sample  is  required  for  participation 
in  the  critiquing  session.  For  further  information,  contact 
the  N-SIG  Program  Chair,  Spencer  Weatherly.  Tel/Fax: 
0427-65-8360,  E-mail:  <spencerw@momo.so-net.ne.jp>. 
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Professionalism,  Administration,  and  Leadership  in 
Education — The  PALE  Journal  of  Professional  Issues  fo- 
cuses on  teachers,  administrators,  and  communities  for 
all  education  levels.  Concerns  include  work  conditions, 
legal  issues,  ethics,  and  research  affecting  language  edu- 
cation. Direct  submissions  to  the  Editor,  Dave 
Aldwinckle,  Higashi  Machi  1-14-6,  Nanporo,  Sorachi- 
gun,  Hokkaido  069-0233.  Tel/Fax:  011-378-0997.  E-mail: 
<davald@voicenet.co.jp>.  Direct  all  membership  queries 
to  the  Membership  Chair,  Edward  Tobias  Haig,  Nagoya 
Women's  University,  1302  Takamiya-cho,  Tenpaku-ku, 
Nagoya-shi,  468-0031.  E-mail:  <haig@nagoya-wu.ac.jp>. 

rpALE  Journal  of  Professional  Issues!  (2,  b 
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Teaching  Children — On  July  5th,  co-sponsored  with 
Omiya  Chapter,  our  coordinator  Aleda  Krause  and 
newsletter  editor  Michelle  Nagashima  will  give  a pre- 
sentation on  successful  program  design  for  young  learn- 
ers and  the  importance  of  variety  as  well  as  the  right 
type  of  activities  for  a program. 

7/15  Bfc-k’SlMtnXtikVs  J&Ml  W Aleda  Krause  t 
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Teacher  Education — The  Teacher  Education  N-SIG  pro- 
motes ongoing  professional  development  and  teacher 
training.  Some  areas  of  interest  include  cooperative  de- 
velopment, peer  mentoring,  reflective  observation,  class- 
room research,  and  creating  local  teacher  development 
support  groups. 

mm®  * 
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Testing  and  Evaluation — In  different  forms,  testing  and 
assessment  constitute  such  an  integral  part  of  Japan's 
education  system  that  it  is  virtually  impossible  for  lan- 
guage teachers  not  to  be  involved  in  the  process.  This 
group  aims  to  serve  as  a forum  for  all  those  interested  in 
the  theoretical  principles  of,  current  research  in,  and 
classroom  application  of  language  evaluation. 
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Video — Video  N-SIG  officers  have  been  busily  organizing 
a special  group  presentation  and  other  events  for 
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JALT98  to  show  how  video  can  enliven  our  classrooms 
and  deepen  insights  into  our  own  teaching.  However,  if 
you  are  interested  in  learning  more  about  versatile  uses 
of  video,  there  is  no  need  to  wait  for  the  annual  confer- 
ence. We  welcome  you  to  join  our  N-SIG  now  and  begin 
to  enjoy  our  newsletter.  Video  Rising . For  more  informa- 
tion, contact  the  Membership  Chair,  Valerie  Benson.  Tel: 
082-278-1103.  Fax:  082-277-0301.  E-mail: 
<benson@newsl.suzugamine.  ac.jp>.  Also,  check  out  the 
Video  N-SIG  home  page  at  <http:/  / 
langue.hyper.chubu.ac.jp/jalt/nsig/ video/ video.htm>. 
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Valerie  Benson  (te  1 : 0 8 2 - 2 7 8 - 1 103,  fax:082-277-0301,  Email: 
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N-SIG s in  the  Making 

Foreign  Language  Literacy — The  N-SIG  is  happy  to  re- 
port that  membership  continues  to  increase.  The  next 
step  is  to  become  an  affiliate  N-SIG  this  year.  Our  sec- 
ond newsletter,  LAC  2,  is  now  out;  see  the  contact  info 
below  to  order  either  a paper  or  an  E-mail  copy.  Please 
consider  joining  this  N-SIG  when  you  renew  your  JALT 
membership:  Just  write  "FL  Literacy"  on  the  postal 
furikae  form  found  in  The  Language  Teacher . Thanks  for 
your  patience  and  support. 
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rFL  Literacy!  < ^tT^i^TTto 
Other  Language  Educators — The  N-SIG  officers  have  been 
busy  recently.  Our  N-SIG  Roundtable  at  JALT97  in 
Hamamatsu  was  attended  by  about  20  people.  Last  year, 
Rudolf  Reinelt,  Brendan  Lyons,  and  Johann  Junge  intro- 
duced JALT  and  the  N-SIG  at  the  Goethe  Institute  and  the 
Kansai  Network  in  October,  and  also  at  the  German 
teachers'  meeting  in  Okinawa  in  December.  Arlene 
Alexandrovich  represented  us  at  the  Hiroshima  Book 
Fair.  Two  presentation  proposals  have  been  submitted  to 
JALT98.  For  further  information,  contact  Rudolf  Reinelt. 
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N-SIG  Contact  Information 

Bilingualism — Chair:  Peter  Gray,  1 -3-5-1  Atsubetsu-higashi,  Atsubetsu- 
ku,  Sapporo-shi,  Hokkaido  004-0001;  Tel  (h):  011-897-9891;  Fax  (h):  011- 
897-9891;  Tel  (w):  011-881-2721;  Fax  (w):  011-881-9843;  E-mail: 
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pag@sapporo.email.ne.jp 

Computer-Assisted  Language  Learning -Coordinator.  Elin 
Melchior,  KETC,  Shiminkaikan,  2-107  Komaki,  Komaki-shi,  Aichi-ken  485- 
0041;  Tel  (h):  0568-75-0136;  Tel  (w):  0568-76-0905;  Fax  (w):  0568-77-8207; 
E-mail:  elin@gol.com 

College  and  University  Educator s-Co-coordinator  & Editor,  ON 
CUE:  Jack  Kimball,  Miyazaki  Medical  College,  5200  Kihara,  Kiyotake, 
Miyazaki-gun,  Miyazaki -ken  889-1601;  Tel  (h):  0985-84-4485;  Fax  (h):  0985- 
84-4485;  Tel  (w):  0985-85-3595;  Fax  (w):  0985-85-3595;  E-mail:  kimball 
@ post,  miyazaki-med.ac.jp;  http://interserver.miyazaki-med.ac.jp/~Kimball/ 
Global  Issues  in  Language  Education-Coordinator  and  Newsletter 
Editor:  Kip  A.  Cates;  Tottori  University,  Koyama,  Tottori-shi,  Tottori-ken 
680-0946;  Tel  (h):  0857-28-2428;  Fax  (h):  0857-28-2428;  Tel  (w):  0857-31- 
5650;  Fax  (w):  0857-31 -5650;  E-mail:  kcates@fed.tottori-u.ac.jp 
Japanese  as  a Second  language-Coordinator.  Haruhara 
Kenichiro,  4-2-15-511  Higashi-tateishi,  Katsushika-ku,  Tokyo  124-0013;  Tel 
(h):  03-3694-9348;  Fax  (h):  03-3694-3397;  E-mail: 
BXA02040@niftyserve.or.jp 

Coordinator.  Nishitani  Mari;  3-27-17  Takamatsu-cho,  Tachikawa-shi, 
Tokyo  190-001 1;  Tel  (h):  042-548-7663;  Fax  (h):  042-548-7663;  Tel  (w):  042- 
580-8525;  Fax  (w):  042-580-9001;  E-mail:  mari@econ.hit-u.ac.jp 
Junior  and  Senior  High  School  -Coordinator.  Barry  Mateer,  1-12- 
5-101  Shukugawara,  Tama-ku,  Kawasaki-shi,  Kanagawa-ken  214-0021;  Tel 
(h):  044-933-8588;  E-mail:  barrym@gol.com 
Learner  Development-/^/  Coordinator.  Hugh  Nicoll,  Miyazaki 
Municipal  University,  Funatsuka  1-1-2,  Miyazaki-shi,  Miyazaki-ken  880-8520; 
Tel  (w):  0985-20-4807;  Fax  (w):  0985-20-2000,  ext  1306;  E-mail: 
hnicoll@funatsuka.miyazaki-mu.ac.jp 

Joint  Coordinator.  Aoki  Naoko,  Faculty  of  Letters,  Osaka  University,  1-5 
Machikaneyama,  Toyonaka-shi,  Osaka-fu  560-0043;  Tel  (w):  06-850-6111; 

Fax  (w):  06-850-5 131;  E-mail:  naoko@let.osaka-u.ac.jp 
Materials  Writers-Cfeur:  James  Swan;  Aoyama  8-122,  Nara-shi,  Nara- 
ken  630-8101;  Tel  (h):  0742-26-3498;  Fax  (h):  0742-26-3498;  Tel  (w):  0742- 
41-9576;  Fax  (w):  0742-41-9576;  E-mail:  swan@daibutsu.nara-u.ac.jp 
Professionalism,  Administration,  and  Leadership  in  Educa- 
tion-/^/ Coordinator  (Membership  and  Publicity):  Thomas  L. 
Simmons,  2-28-10-303  Morigaoka,  lsogo-ku,  Yokohama-shi,  Kanagawa-ken 
235-0024;  Fax  (h):  045-845-8242;  E-mail:  malang@gol.com 
Teaching  Ehildrcn-Coordinator.  Aleda  Krause;  Park  Ageo  2-123,  3-1- 
48  Kashiwaza,  Ageo-shi,  Saitama-ken  362-0075;  Tel  (h):  048-776-0392;  Fax 
(h):  048-776-7952;  E-mail,  English:  aleda@gol.com;  E-mail,  Japanese: 
elnishi@gol.com 

Teacher  Education  -Coordinator.  Neil  Cowie;  635  Shimo-Okubo, 
Urawa-shi,  Saitama-ken  338-0825;  Tel  (w):  048-858-9028;  Tel  (h):  048-853- 
4566;  Fax  (h):  048-853-4566;  E-mail:  cowie@crisscross.com 
Testing  and  Evaluation-<7/;«/r  Leo  Yoffe,  501  Fujiko  Biru,  4-37-10 
Hiyoshi-cho,  Maebashi-shi,  Gunma-ken  371-0017;  Tel  (h):  027-233-8696;  Fax 
(h):  027-233-8696;  Tel  (w):  027-220-7349;  Fax  (w):  027-220-7349;  E-mail: 
lyoffe@thunder.edu.gunma-u.ac.jp 

Video -Coordinator.  Daniel  Walsh,  Hagoromo  Gakuen  junior  College,  1- 
89-1  Hamadera  Minami-machi,  Sakai-shi,  Osaka  592-8344;  Tel  (h):  0722-99- 
5127;  Tel  (w):  0722-65-7000;  Fax  (w):  0722-65-7005;  E-mail: 
walsh@hagoromo.ac.jp 


N-SlGs  in  the  Making 

Foreign  Language  Literacy -Joint  Co-ordinator  (Communications): 
Charles  Jannuzi,  College  of  Education,  Fukui  University,  Bunkyo  3-9-1, 
Fukui-shi,  Fukui-ken  910-0017;  Tel  (h):  0776-27-7102;  Fax  (h):  0776-27- 
7102;  Tel  (w):  0776-23-0500;  Fax  (w):  0776-27-8521;  E-mail: 
jannuzi@ThePentagon.com 

Other  Language  Educator  ^-Coordinator.  Rudolf  Reinelt,  Faculty  of 


Law  & Letters,  Ehime  University,  2 Bunkyou-chou  3,  Matsuyama-shi, 
Matsuyama- ken  790-0826;  Tel  (h):  089-927-6293;  Fax  (h):  089-927-6293;  Tel 
(w):  089-927-9359;  Fax  (w):  089-927-9211;  E-mail:  reinelt@ll.ehime-u.ac.jp 


Chapter  Reports 

edited  by  diane  pelyk  & shiotsu  toshihiko 


Fukui:  December  1997 — Kanji  Made  Simple,  by  Hans 
Singer.  People  spending  time  in  a foreign  country  know 
it's  wise  to  give  special  attention  to  those  who  have  gone 
before.  Hans  Singer  has  spent  30  years  in  Japan  working 
as  an  engineer  and  studying  Japanese.  Singer  explains 
that  as  foreigners,  "time  is  not  on  our  side"  and  hence 
we  cannot  rely  on  traditional  rote  learning  to  learn  kanji . 
Singer  designed  his  dictionary  with  the  aim  of  acquiring 
functional  comprehension  skills  in  the  shortest  time 
possible.  His  dictionary  establishes  logical  links  between 
kanji  based  on  meaning  and/or  sound.  Logical  cross- 
references  and  connections  imbed  learning  in  memory 
more  quickly  and  deeply  and,  as  a result,  speed  up  the 
process.  He  demonstrated  the  methods  his  dictionary 
utilizes  to  make  such  learning  possible.  His  dictionary  is 
as  much  a system  as  it  is  a "dictionary."  During  his  pre- 
sentation, Singer  confidently  and  openly  solicited  ques- 
tions. Any  skepticism  was  logically  explained  away.  It 
was  an  impressive  lecture  and  a nice  break  for  those 
studying  Japanese.  ( Reported  by  Matthew  Murphy) 

Okayama:  September  1997 — The  JALT  Job  Fair,  by  Craig 
Sower.  Craig  Sower  began  the  Okayama  JALT  Job  Fair 
with  a presentation  on  job-hunting  for  teachers  which 
covered  a wide  range  of  topics  for  those  seeking  em- 
ployment in  Japanese  institutions.  The  presentation  em- 
phasized the  increasing  need  of  graduate  degrees  for 
those  seeking  university-level  jobs.  Methods  and  institu- 
tions useful  in  obtaining  such  degrees  were  discussed. 
The  significance  of  cover  letters,  resumes,  and  most  im- 
portantly, the  Japanese  rerikisho  was  discussed  among 
the  participants,  including  what  to  include  or  omit  on 
these  documents.  For  example,  employers  generally  do 
not  want  to  hear  about  an  applicant's  desire  to  study 
Japanese  culture.  Proper  behavior  during  interviews 
was  outlined  very  specifically.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
often  the  interview  really  begins  with  the  telephone  call 
making  the  appointment.  Finally,  the  discussion 
touched  on  what  can  be  expected  when  one  is  employed 
full-time  in  a Japanese  institution. 

Following  the  presentation  and  discussion,  represen- 
tatives of  local  universities,  junior  colleges,  and  lan- 
guage schools  received  resumes  and  interviewed 
interested  participants. 

Okayama:  October  1997 — What  Makes  a Good  Language 
Lesson?  by  Jack  Richards.  In  a joint  Okayama  Univer- 
sity/JALT  program.  Jack  Richards  conducted  an  after- 
noon workshop  and  evening  presentation  on  the 
following  eight  principles  necessary  for  good  language 
lessons. 

1)  Textbooks  are  resources  but  they  do  not  replace 
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good  teaching.  Teachers  should  be  ready  to  supplement, 
omit,  adapt,  and  reorder  based  on  class  needs. 

2)  Teach  to  the  whole  class.  Avoid  action  zones  where 
some  students  receive  more  attention  than  others.  This 
can  be  accomplished  by  teacher  observation  and  seating 
changes. 

3)  Provide  structure  and  signposts.  Pay  attention  to 
sequencing.  Students  should  be  aware  of  teacher  inten- 
tions in  all  class  segments. 

4)  Help  learners  find  their  own  ways  of  learning.  Dif- 
ferent students  have  different  learning  styles.  Adapt 
lessons  and  tasks  to  fit  them. 

5)  Don't  underteach.  Focus  on  the  most  important  part 
of  the  lesson. 

6)  Focus  on  the  learners.  After  all,  they  should  dictate 
the  pace  and  flow  of  lessons.  Facilitate;  do  not  orchestrate. 

7)  Know  and  follow  your  principles.  They  may  be 
external,  learned  in  training,  or  internal,  derived  from 
beliefs  and  experiences. 

8)  Don't  follow  lesson  plans  too  closely.  Lesson  plans 
are  starting  points,  not  goals.  Improvise  based  on  feed- 
back from  the  class. 

Okayama:  December  1997 — Reading  Aloud  Revisited,  by 
Koyama  Keiichi  and  Tanabe  Yuji.  Reading  aloud,  a tra- 
ditional method  of  English  instruction  in  Japanese 
schools,  has  been  severely  criticized.  Koyama  Keiichi  of 
Okayama  Joto  Senior  High  School  and  Tanabe  Yuji  of 
Sanyo  Gakuen  University  studied  the  comparative  effi- 
cacies of  traditional  reading  aloud,  silent  reading,  and 
what  they  termed  interactive  reading  aloud. 

Traditional  reading  aloud  is  criticized  because  there  is 
often  no  understanding  of  the  passages  read.  Students 
concentrate  on  sounds  rather  than  meaning.  The  litera- 
ture largely  considers  reading  aloud  to  be  detrimental  to 
reading  development.  The  presenters  dispute  this  con- 
tention, arguing  that  it  assumes  the  traditional  method 
of  teacher-modeling  and  student  repetition,  while  ob- 
scuring the  positive  effects  of  reading  aloud  itself. 

In  contrast  to  the  traditional  method,  interactive  read- 
ing aloud  involves  cognitive  processes  and  is  designed 
to  be  more  student-centered.  This  method  was  demon- 
strated with  the  aid  of  a group  of  Sanyo  Gakuen  Univer- 
sity students.  Unlike  traditional  reading  aloud,  in  which 
each  student  reads  short  segments,  an  entire  passage 
was  read  by  a single  student.  Other  students  suggested 
how  she  could  improve  her  reading. 

The  presenters  described  studies  undertaken  at 
Okayama  Joto  Senior  High  School  evaluating  silent 
reading,  traditional,  and  interactive  reading  aloud.  They 
finished  by  discussing  future  research  possibilities.  (Re- 
ported by  Christopher  Bauer) 

Omiya:  January  1998 — Strategies  For  Vocabulary  Learn- 
ing, by  Paul  Nation.  Words,  words,  and  more  words. 
Learners  face  a flood  of  words  as  they  start  and  progress 
deeper  into  learning  a new  language.  How  can  this  vast 
lexicon  that  makes  up  the  English  language  be  made 
accessible  to  the  learner  and  more  manageable  as  teach- 
ing units  for  the  instructor?  Paul  Nation  addressed  these 
questions  in  his  presentation.  He  outlined  the  results  of 
vocabulary  studies  in  word  frequency,  identified  ways 
to  look  at  the  lexicon,  and  presented  ideas  for  teaching 
vocabulary  to  maximize  learning. 
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Nation  first  discussed  word  frequency  counts  and 
how  they  have  been  used  to  organize  the  lexicon  for 
learning  and  teaching.  The  categories  were  divided  into 
the  following: 

a)  the  2, (XX)  most  frequent  words  in  the  language  overall 

b)  the  600  most  frequent  words  in  academic  texts  (the 
university  word  list) 

c)  the  1,000  most  frequent  technical  words 

d)  the  rest  of  the  lexicon  designated  as  low  frequency 

The  first  three  categories  make  up  95%  of  the  words  a 

learner  would  encounter  in  running  text.  If  a learner 
masters  this  group  of  words,  it  would  mean  that  only 
one  in  20  words  would  be  unknown,  an  arguably  good 
comprehension  rate. 

From  here  Nation  turned  our  attention  to  ways  of  de- 
veloping receptive  and  productive  mastery  of  vocabulary 
items.  The  presenter  laid  out  four  components  of  a class- 
room program  aimed  at  teaching  vocabulary,  stressing 
that  these  are  essential,  particularly  when  students  are 
still  learning  high  frequency  words.  The  components  or 
strands  of  a lesson  should  include  message-focused  input 
and  output,  language-focused  learning,  and  fluency  de- 
velopment. To  make  learning  efficient  and  successful, 

95%  of  the  running  words  encountered  in  these  activities 
should  be  understood  by  students.  But  how  is  a student 
to  learn  the  vast  majority  of  words  which  are  encountered 
less  frequently?  Nation  briefly  described  a number  of 
strategies  that  learners  should  be  taught  in  order  to  learn 
on  their  own.  These  include  the  use  of  context  clues  to 
guess  word  meaning,  recognition  of  word  parts,  and  dic- 
tionary skills  development. 

Finally,  Nation  presented  samples  of  an  assessment 
test  that  he  has  developed  to  evaluate  learners'  knowl- 
edge of  vocabulary  at  different  frequency  levels.  He  then 
provided  actual  scores  from  student  tests  and  invited 
the  audience  to  surmise  what  the  students  might  need  to 
focus  on  and  how  this  could  be  handled  in  the  class- 
room. (Reported  by  Joyce  Maeda) 

Nara:  January  1998 — Storytelling,  by  Gary  Clendennen 
and  Rex  Tanimoto.  Gary  Clendennen  demonstrated  the 
practicality  and  flexibility  of  the  "progressive  story,"  a 
simple  device  that  can  be  adapted  for  teaching  the  main 
and  subordinate  skills  of  English,  and  which  is  almost 
guarantied  to  result  in  the  active  participation  of  every- 
one present,  regardless  of  age,  competency  level,  or 
background. 

At  the  most  basic  level,  each  student  produces  a single 
word,  which  is  written  on  the  board,  and  successive 
students  must  add  another  word,  with  the  goal  of  pro- 
ducing a good  sentence.  One  sentence  follows  another 
until  a good  paragraph  results.  This  simple  format  can 
be  used  to  emphasize  grammar,  spelling,  vocabulary, 
punctuation  and  paragraph  forms.  It  is  also  an  excellent 
exercise  for  occasions  when  preparation  time  is  short. 

Rex  Tanimoto  showed  the  many  ways  in  which  narra- 
tion can  be  used  to  improve  students'  listening  skills. 
Tanimoto  skillfully  prepared  a series  of  listening  tasks 
designed  to  cover  most  aspects  of  English  teaching,  us- 
ing tapes  of  stories  he  wrote  and  read,  complete  with 
thought-enhancing  sound  effects.  A pre-listening  task 
might  deal  with  the  general  topic,  focusing  on  grammar 
and  vocabulary.  A post-listening  task  might  include  a 
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poem  or  song  (which  the  students  could  learn  and  all 
sing  together)  related  to  the  moral  or  theme  of  the  story. 

( Reported  by  Gary  Clendennen) 

Shizuoka:  November  1997 — Personal  Development  Jour- 
nal Writing,  by  Trudie  Heiman.  The  impetus  for  devel- 
oping this  writing  programme  came  from  Heiman's 
own  interest  in  personal  development  and  her  frustra- 
tion in  reading  student  journals  which  followed  a pre- 
dictable pattern  such  as,  "I  got  up.  I brushed  my  teeth.  I 
went  to  university."  Reading  such  journals  was  a chore 
and  she  found  responding  difficult  because  of  the  lack  of 
meaning  in  their  writing.  To  encourage  students  to  write 
more  fluently  and  creatively,  Heiman  decided  to  apply 
her  knowledge  of  the  personal  development  movement 
to  teach  journal  writing. 

Heiman  brings  her  artistic  sense  to  journal  writing, 
but  we  don't  have  to  be  artists  to  direct  our  students.  We 
merely  have  to  be  interested  in  what  motivates  them 
and  our  artistic  sense  just  might  emerge.  Student  cre- 
ativity and  thoughtfulness  shone  in  samples  Heiman 
presented.  Her  students'  writings  and  drawings  were 
alive  with  language  and  the  joy  of  expression. 

The  first  assignment  is  basically  to  cut  and  paste.  Stu- 
dents take  a fifty-page  B5  notebook,  turn  to  the  seventh 
page  and  paste  their  photograph  in  the  middle  of  the 
page.  Then  they  cut  a shape  out  of  the  first  seven  pages 
so  that  their  photograph  shows  through  to  the  front 
page.  They  write  their  name  and  student  number  on  the 
first  page.  The  teacher  opens  the  book  and  instantly 
identifies  the  student.  Wouldn't  it  be  helpful  to  have  a 
face  to  connect  to  the  name  of  the  student  journal 
writer?  Of  course  it  would,  especially  if  you  have  several 
large  classes  each  week.  Plus,  the  notebook  is  visually 
appealing. 

The  next  assignment  is  entitled  "Who  Am  I?"  and 
covers  two  pages.  Students  write  words,  sentences, 
names  of  rock  groups,  and  other  information  that  ex- 
presses who  they  are.  They  also  draw  or  paste  in  small 
pictures  saying  something  about  themselves.  Wouldn't 
it  help  you  to  have  two  pages  of  writing  and  pictures 
from  students  to  help  you  discover  their  interests?  The 
answer  is  yes,  and  it  may  also  provide  ideas  for  commu- 
nicating with  students. 

Heiman  has  developed  a list  of  writing  topics  based 
on  ideas  from  personal  development  work.  These  ideas 
might  include  "A  Magic  Day,"  "A  Letter  to  the  Uni- 
verse," and  "One  Hundred  Material  Things  I Want." 
(Reported  by  Moira  Izatt) 
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We  are  pleased  to  announce  the  relocation  and  upgrading  of  our 
Announcements  Column  Website . If  you  wish  to  viezv  future 
and  past  chapter  events,  look  for  contacts  in  different  chapters , 
or  find  out  hozo  to  submit  notices  to  this  column,  please  direct 
your  browser  to  <http://zvzvzv.seafolk.nefp/kqjalt/chmtg.html>. 
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Akita — Liven  Up  Your  Classes,  by  Kaoru  Kimura,  Honjo 
High  School,  Takeshi  Suzuki,  PALS  English  Class.  Satur- 
day, June  27,  1:00-3:00;  Minnesota  State  University,  Akita; 
one-day  members  Y1,000.  Info:  Takeshi  Suzuki,  Tel:  0184-22- 
1562,  E-mail:  <takeshis@mail.edinet.or.jp>.  The  presenters 
will  discuss  ideas  to  liven  up  English  teaching,  espe- 
cially in  junior  and  senior  high  schools,  but  also  appli- 
cable to  other  areas.  All  participants  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  actively  participate  in  the  discussion. 

Chiba — Shibaie  Yoshiaki,  Tel:  047-321-3127,  E-mail : 
<QZI01137@niftyserve.or.jp>. 

Fukui — The  Enneagram  - Applications  for  Language 
Teaching,  by  William  Flaman,  Nagaoka  University  of 
Technology.  Sunday,  June  14,  2:00-4:00;  Fukui  Interna- 
tional Activities  Plaza,  2F;  one-day  members  ¥2,000,  students 
Y500.  Info:  Maurice  Splichal,  Tel/Fax:  0776-66-6833,  E-mail: 
<m.e.sf@ma4.justnet.ne.jp>.  The  Enneagram  is  a modem 
personality  typing  instrument  offering  rich  insights  into 
how  people  perceive,  value,  and  interpret  the  world. 

The  nine  types  represent  sets  of  habitual  ways  we  attend 
to  and  process  information.  This  unique  tool  helps  us 
see  patterns  which  underlie  students'  motivations  and 
behaviors,  and  teachers'  teaching  styles. 

Fukuoka — Thinking  and  Writing,  Webwise,  by  Jack 
Kimball,  Miyazaki  Medical  College.  Sunday,  June  21, 
2:00-5:00;  Aso  Foreign  Language  Travel  College, 
Hakataekiminami  2-12-24;  one-day  members  ¥2,000.  Info: 
Kevin  O'Leary,  Tel:  0942  32-0101,  Fax:  31-0372,  E-mail : 
<ogs@kurume. ktarn.or.jp>.  Website:  <http://kyushu.com/jalt/ 
events.html>.  Kimball  will  discuss  the  integration  of 
skills  and  more  abstract  processes  of  concept  formation 
and  problem-based  learning  using  materials  accessed 
from  the  Internet,  and  suggest  how  the  Web  can  serve  as 
an  adjunct  to  language  teaching,  engaging  learners  in 
meaning-making  to  practice  writing  and  other  forms  of 
language.  Note:  On  July  5,  locals  Rory  Britto  & Jonathan 
Britton  will  be  presenting. 

Cunma — Try  a Little  TPR,  by  Aleda  Krause,  coordinator, 
JALT's  Teaching  Children  NSIG.  Sunday,  June  21,  2:00- 
4:30 ; Kyoai  Women's  Jr.  College,  Maebashi.  Info:  Leo  Yoffe, 
Tel:  027-233-8696.  Total  Physical  Response  is  a way  to 
expose  learners  to  natural  English  they  can  understand. 
Vocabulary,  constructions,  and  functions  can  be  intro- 
duced and  practiced.  This  demonstration  will  include 
TPR  lessons  for  learners  at  many  levels,  as  well  as  advice 
about  incorporating  TPR  into  a regular  classroom  for 
interest  and  enjoyment. 

Hamamatsu  — Sunday,  June  21, 1:00-4:00;  CREATE  (next  to 
Enshu-byoin-mae  Station);  one-day  members  ¥2,500.  Info: 
Peter  Baldersto?i,  Tel:  0539-25-7650.  Full  details  were  un- 
available at  the  time  of  printing.  Please  call  for  more 
information. 

Himeji — Mini-Conference  on  Learner  Development  See 

the  Kobe  notice  for  full  details. 

Hiroshima — 1.  Making  Discussions  Work  Better,  by  Jim 
Ronald,  Hiroshima  Shudo  University.  2.  Filled  Pauses 
in  the,  er,  EFL  Classroom,  by  Ralph  Rose,  Hiroshima 
Notre  Dame  Seishin  Junior  College.  Sunday,  June  14, 
1:00-2:20;  Fliroshima  International  Center  (HIC),  Crystal 
Plaza,  6F  (near  ANA  Flotel).  Info:  Caroline  Lloyd,  Tel:  082- 
223-1292  (YMCA),  E-mail:  <cjz3@urban.ne.jp>.  1.  In  this 
presentation  we  will  consider  the  challenges  discussion 
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classes  present  and  some  ways  of  making  them  more 
successful.  2.  This  presentation  will  examine  the  implica- 
tions of  filled  pauses  (er,  erm)  and  other  hesitation  phe- 
nomena for  the  EFL  classroom,  and  encourage  teachers 
to  consider  suitable  approaches. 

Hokkaido — Communicative  Language  Learning,  by 
Dave  Barker.  Sunday , June  28,  1:30-4:00;  Hokkaido  Interna- 
tional School,  1-55,  5- jo,  19-chome,  Hiragishi  (5  minutes  from 
Sumikawa  Station);  one-day  members  VI, 000.  Info:  JALT 
Hokkaido  Office,  Ken  Hartmann,  Tel/Fax:  011-584-7588 , E- 
mail:  <rm6k-htmn@asahi-net.or.jp>.  A major  problem 
faced  by  teachers  of  Asian  students  is  how  to  get  them 
to  do  any  kind  of  extended  speaking.  This  style  of  teach- 
ing allows  even  the  weaker  students  to  play  a big  part  in 
the  lesson.  Suggestions  will  be  given  for  reducing  the 
pressure  students  often  feel  when  speaking  publicly. 

Dave  Baker^li^^^AmTC^ 


Ibaraki — Mining  Textbooks,  by  John  Fanselow,  Colum- 
bia University.  Friday,  June  19,  7:00-9:00;  Foreign  Lan- 
guage Center,  4F,  University  of  Tsukuba;  one-day  members 
Y500.  Info:  Komatsuzaki  Michiko,  Tel:  029-243-3644,  E-mail: 
<komatsuzaki@ma2.justnet.ne.jp>.  Though  we  like  to  think 
that  the  ways  we  teach  are  based  on  our  own  decisions, 
using  textbooks  can  restrain  our  freedom.  Activities  will 
be  introduced  to  illustrate  how  textbooks  can  become  a 
mine  to  exploit  rather  than  a trap.  How  pictures  and 
exercises  can  be  used  to  free  us  rather  than  control  us. 
Please  bring  a textbook  you  use. 

Iwate — Ellen  Sadao,  Tel:  0196-83-3083. 

Kagawa — Lets  Go,  by  Ritsuko  Nakata.  Sunday,  June  7; 

Ipal  Center  Takamatsu,  Kagawa.  Info:  Alex  MacGregor,  Tel/ 
Fax:  087  851-3902,  E-mail : <canstay@niji.or.jp>.  The 
children's  course.  Let's  Go,  has  just  been  given  a new 
start.  Let's  Go  Starter  provides  an  ideal  introduction  to 
English,  focusing  on  the  alphabet,  basic  phonics,  and 
simple  language  structures  through  a carefully-c on- 
trolled  syllabus.  Ritsuko  Nakata  will  demonstrate  activi- 
ties from  this  newest  level  of  the  Let's  Go  series. 

Kagoshima — David  Kelk,  Tel/Fax:  099-294-8096.  James  Jo- 
seph Scott,  Tel:  0994-42-0017. 

Kanazawa— Bill  Holden,  Tel:  0762-29-5608,  E-mail: 
<holden@nsknet.or.jp>. 

Kitakyushu — Grammar  Games,  by  Aleda  Krause,  coordi- 
nator, JALT's  Teaching  Children  NSIG.  Saturday,  June 
13,  7:00-9:00;  Kitakyushu  International  Conference  Center , 
Room  31;  one-day  members  Y500.  Info:  Chris  Carman,  Tel: 
093-592-2883,  Fax:  093-692-3360,  E-mail: 
<carman@med.uoeh-u.ac.jp>,  Website:  <http:// 
zvww.seafolk.ne.jp/kqjalt>.  Ms.  Krause  will  present  ideas 
and  methods  for  creating  and  playing  games  which  can 
be  used  to  learn  or  practice  grammar,  and  that  lend 
themselves  to  active,  games-focused  learning.  Ways  to 
adapt  a given  game  or  set  of  materials  to  different  ages 
and  levels  of  students  will  be  discussed. 

Kobe — Mini-Conference  on  Learner  Development 
Kansai  chapters  of  JALT  (Himeji,  Kobe,  Kyoto,  Nara 
and  Osaka),  by  Tim  Murphey,  Nanzan  University.  Sun- 
day, June  21, 10:00-4:00;  YMCA  Wexle,  ORC-200,  2-Bangai, 
8F,  Benten-cho,  Osaka;  no  pre-registration  necessary,  free  to 
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all.  Info:  Brent  Jones,  Tel/Fax:  0797-31-2068,  E-mail: 
<CXK05226@nifty serve. or. jp>.  Kansai  area  JALT  Chapters 
are  sponsoring  a one- day  Mini-Conference  on  Learner 
Development.  The  featured  speaker  will  be  Tim  Murphey, 
who  will  be  presenting  on  Near  Peer  Role  Modeling:  Gen- 
erative Structures  for  Emerging  Autonomy.  Other  speakers 
include:  Jill  Robbins:  Language  Learning  Strategies  Instruc- 
tion in  Japan.  Parrill  Stribling:  A Shift  in  Motivation.  Eliza- 
beth Hisar:  Learning  Styles  at  the  Perceptual  Level.  The 
presentation  will  be  followed  by  a panel  discussion, 
chaired  by  Jill  Robbins. 

Tim  MurpheyftfclfcrlPgfc  LTifflA. 
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Kumamoto  (Affiliate  Chapter) — Sharonette  Bowman,  Tel/ 
Fax:  096-384-1981,  E-mail : <ku201393@fsinet.or.jp>.  Annie 
Marquez,  Tel/Fax:  096-326-8074,  E-mail: 
<ku204423@fsinet.or.jp>. 

Kyoto — Mini-Conference  on  Learner  Development.  See 
the  Kobe  notice  for  full  details.  Teaching  & Learning 
Vocabulary,  by  David  Beglar,  Temple  University.  Sun- 
day, June  28, 1:30-4:00;  Kyoto  Kyoiku  Bunka  Centre;  one-day 
members  Y500.  Info:  Ishikawa  Katsumi,  Tel:  075-581-3422, 
Fax:  593-6988.  We  will  look  at  what  vocabulary  should 
receive  the  greatest  attention  by  learners  and  teachers,  . 
and  how  it  can  be  dealt  with  during  a course  by  direct 
and  indirect  teaching,  and  fluency  development.  Activi- 
ties useful  for  enhancing  vocabulary  acquisition  will  be 
considered. 

Matsuyama — Reading:  An  Adventure  in  Education,  by 

Jerry  Fox,  Shinonome  College.  Sunday,  June  21,  2:30- 
4:30;  Shinonome  High  School  Kinenkan,  4F.  Info:  Adrienne 
Nonami,  Tel/Fax:  089-977-7709.  This  presentation  will 
focus  on  issues  and  techniques  that  the  presenter  feels 
are  essential  to  a successful  and  motivating  reading  pro- 
gram. Some  of  the  subjects  introduced  will  be  textbook 
selection,  class  set-up  and  organization,  teaching  of  basic 
reading  skills,  and  addressing  social  issues  that  students 
are  likely  to  face. 

Miyazaki — A Cooperative  Learning  Activity  That  Really 
Works,  by  Roberta  Golliher,  Miyazaki  International 
College.  Sunday,  June  21,  2:30-5:00;  Miyazaki  Municipal 
University.  Info:  Hugh  Nicoll,  Tel:  0985-22-8812,  E-mail : 
<hnicoll@funatsuka.miyazaki-mu.ac.jp>.  "Structured  Aca- 
demic Controversy,"  a cooperative  learning  activity, 
involves  students  in  rounds  of  debate,  reversals  of  posi- 
tions, and  eventually,  arrival  at  a consensus.  It  can  be 
used  successfully  in  composition  and  communication 
courses.  Participants  will  engage  in  a condensed  version 
of  the  activity  and  discuss  its  potential  application. 

Nagasaki — Motoshi  Shinozaki,  Tel:  0957-25-0214,  E-mail: 
<mshino@fsinet.or.jp>. 

Nagoya — Conquering  Shyness  with  Fish  and  Chips,  by 
Michael  Cholewinski,  Trident  School  of  Languages.  Sun- 
day, June  21, 1:30-4:00;  Nagoya  International  Center;  one- 
day  members  Yl,300.  Info:  Katie  Sykes , Tel:  0561-61-0914, 
E-mail:  <ksykes@naa.att.ne.jp>.  Silence  and  reticence 
among  Japanese  English  students  can  create  trying  ob- 
stacles to  effective  instruction  and  learning.  This  work- 
shop will  present  a dynamic  activity  called  Fish  and 
Chips  that  can  be  used  to  focus  student  attention  toward 
dealing  with  these  cultural  hindrances.  Of  particular 
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interest  to  high  school  and  college  level  teachers. 
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Nara — Mini-Conference  on  Learner  Development.  See 

the  Kobe  notice  for  full  details. 

Niigata — A Practical  Introduction  to  Extensive  Reading, 

by  Julian  Bamford,  Bunkyo  University  Shonan  Campus. 
Sunday , June  21,  2:00-3:00;  Niigata  International  Friendship 
Center.  Info:  Angela  Ota,  Tel:  0250-41-1104.  Extensive 
Reading — the  reading  of  a lot  of  easy,  enjoyable  books — 
helps  students  learn  to  read  and  improves  general  for- 
eign language  ability  and  confidence.  Come  and  see 
how  extensive  reading  can  be  an  exciting  and  motivat- 
ing addition  to  foreign  language  programs  in  junior  and 
senior  highs,  universities  or  language  schools. 
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Okayama — Michael  Gilmore,  Tel/Fax:  086-221-4630. 
Okinawa — Ray  A.  Welch,  Tel/Fax:  093-964-6922,  E-mail: 
<rayivelch@sunnynet.or.jp>. 

Omiya — Editorials  in  the  Classroom,  by  Evelyn  Naoumi, 
Meiji  University.  Sunday,  June  14,  2:00-5:00;  Omiya  Jack. 
Info:  Okada  Chikahiko,  Tel/Fax:  047-377-4695,  E-mail: 
<chikarie@orange.plala.or.jp>.  What  is  an  editorial?  Do 
editorials  reflect  cross-cultural  differences  in  persuasive 
writing?  Can  research  into  the  development  of  argu- 
ment in  editorials  help  students  become  more  aware  of 
writing  conventions  in  English?  This  workshop  will 
introduce  recent  research  into  these  questions. 
Hft**flEvelyn  NaoumiftriL 
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Osaka — Mini-Conference  on  Learner  Development  See 

the  Kobe  notice  for  full  details. 

Sendai — English  for  Specific  Purposes:  Essentials  for 
Successful  Application,  by  Thomas  Orr,  University  of 
Aizu.  Saturday,  June  13, 2:30-4:00;  Seinen  Bunka  Center 
(next  to  Asahigaoka  Shimin  Center  and  Asahigaoka  Subway 
Station),  Dai-ichi  Kenkyushitsu;  free  to  all.  Info : Ken 
Schmidt,  Tel:  022-222-0484.  Essential  features  of  ESP  will 
be  outlined  and  explained,  followed  by  a discussion  of 
specific  ideas  for  applying  ESP  in  a variety  of  academic, 
vocational,  and  professional  settings.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  practical  applications  rather  than  on  theory. 

Of  interest  to  anyone  wanting  to  learn  more  about  this 
new  movement  in  the  Japanese  education  system. 
Shizuoka — Understanding  Students'  Non-Verbal  Behav- 
ior, by  Peter  Ross.  Sunday,  June  21,  2:00-4:00;  Shizuoka 
Kyoiku  Kaikan  (opposite  Shin-Shizuoka  Center);  one-day 
members  ¥2,000.  Info:  Amy  Hawley,  Tel:  054-286-4115. 

Little  classroom  research  exists  on  the  feedback  students 
give  to  language  teachers  during  the  course  of  a lesson, 
and  how  teachers  respond  to  such  feedback  in  their  les- 
son planning.  Participants  in  this  workshop  will  develop 
their  skills  at  detecting  and  responding  to  student-to-r 
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teacher  verbal  and  gestural  feedback. 

Shinshu — Mary  A ruga,  Tel:  0266-27-3894. 

Tochigi — Kunitomo  Michiko,  Tel:  028-661-1637,  Fax:  028- 
662-4503. 

Tokushima — Making  Use  of  Other  Senses  in  Teaching 
EFL,  by  Noriko  Tojo,  Hinotani  Elementary  School,  & 
Julianne  Morris,  Anan  Junior  High  School.  Sunday,  June 
28, 1:30-3:30;  Chuo-Kominkan;  one-day  members  ¥2,000, 
students  ¥500.  Info:  Nora  McKenna,  Tel:  0886-41-4980,  E- 
mail:  <nora@shikoku-u.ac.jp>.  The  co-presenters  will  dem- 
onstrate a cooking  lesson  unit  and  a Maori  stick  dance 
lesson  unit  as  examples  of  ways  to  involve  other  senses 
besides  hearing — such  as  taste  and  touch — in  language 
learning.  Although  they  will  be  team-teaching  these 
units,  the  lesson  plans  are  useful  for  any  teaching  situa- 
tion. 

Tokyo — Tokyo  Chapter  Information  Line  050-230-3906. 

Toy  O has  hi— Richard  Marshall,  Tel:  0532-48-9693. 

West  Tokyo— Cooperative  Learning  and  Commercially 
Available  Materials,  by  Christopher  Jon  Poel,  Robert  M. 
Homan,  & Spencer  D.  Weatherly.  Sunday,  June  28, 1:30- 
4:00;  Tachikawa Shimin  Kaikan  (10  minutes  from  Tachikawa 
Station);  one-day  members:  ¥2,000.  Info:  Kobayashi  Etsuo, 
Tel/Fax:  0423-66-2947,  E-mail : <kobayasi@rikkyo.ac.jp>; 
David  Brooks,  Tel/Fax:  0423-35-8049,  E-mail: 
<dbrooks@tkb.att.ne.jp>.  Website:  <http://home.att.ne.jp/ 
gold/db/wtcal.html>.  This  presentation,  co-sponsored  by 
Macmillan  Language  House,  will  introduce  several  co- 
operative learning  techniques  and  demonstrate  how 
they  can  be  used  with  commercially  available  textbooks. 
Participants  will  have  the  opportunity  to  ask  questions 
and  share  their  own  experiences  with  cooperative  learn- 
ing. A Chapter  Retreat  is  being  planned  for  September. 
Contact  as  above  if  interested  in  presenting  or  attending. 

Yamagata — Innovative  Approaches  to  Communicative 
English,  by  John  Klumpp,  International  Relations  Coor- 
dinator, Yamagata  City.  Sunday,  June  7, 2:30-4:00; 
Yamagata  Kajo-Kominkan,  2-2-15  Shironishi-machi  (Tel: 
0236-43-2687);  one-day  members  ¥500.  Info:  Sugawara 
Fumio,  Tel/Fax:  0238-85-2468(h),  88-1971(w).  The  pre- 
senter will  elaborate  on  his  approaches  to  teaching  En- 
glish, based  on  his  experiences  working  with  English  as 
a common  language  around  the  world. 
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Yamaguchi— Akagi  Yayoi,  Tel:  0836-65-4256. 

Yokohama — (1)  English  through  Drama  in  the  Class- 
room, by  Lisa  Brickell,  LIOJ.  (2)  Teaching  Communica- 
tive Vocabulary,  by  Jaimie  Scanlon,  LIOJ.  Sunday,  June 
21, 1:30-4:30;  Language  Institute  of  Japan  (LIOJ),  Odawara 
(near  JR  Odawara  Stn).  Info:  Ron  Thornton,  Tel/Fax  0467- 
31-2797.  Come  join  us  at  the  Yokohama  Chapter's  an- 
nual joint  meeting  with  the 
LIOJ,  hosted  by  the  LIC 
in  their  lovely  garden 
setting,  overlooking 
the  sea.  Look  forward 
to  two  stimulating  pre- 
sentations, and  a social 
break  with  refresh- 
ments. 
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Conference  Calendar 

edited  by  lynne  roecklein  9 kakutani  tomoko 

We  welcome  new  listings.  Please  submit  conference  information 
in  Japanese  or  English  to  the  respective  editor  by  the  19th  of  the 
month,  three  months  in  advance  (four  months  for  overseas  con- 
ferences). Thus,  June  19th  is  the  final  deadline  for  an  September 
conference  in  Japan  or  an  October  conference  overseas.  (See  the 
masthead  for  contact  information.)  The  first  listing  can  be  as  far 
as  two  years  in  advance. 

June  30-JuIy  3, 1998 — 23rd  Annual  Congress  of  the 
Applied  Linguistics  Association  of  Australia  (ALAA). 
Strategies  for  the  New  Millenium.  Griffith  University, 
Brisbane,  Queensland,  Australia.  Plenary  speakers: 

Diane  Larsen-Freeman,  Anna  Uhl  Chamot,  Merrill 
Swain,  Geoffrey  Williams,  et  al.  Contacts:  Margaret 
Fletcher,  ALAA  '98  Conference  Manager,  at 
<M.Fletcher@edn.gu.edu.au>  or  Gary  Birch  at 
<g.birch@edn. gu.edu.au>.  Tel:  617-3875-5749.  Fax:  617- 
3875-5910.  Conf.  website:  <http:// 
www.cltr.uq.edu.au:8000/ alaa/ alaa98>. 

July  1 3-17,  1998 — WorldCALL,  the  Inaugural  World 
Conference  of  Computer-Assisted  Language  Learning. 
University  of  Melbourne,  Melbourne,  Australia.  Contact: 
Fauth  Royale  & Associates  Pty  Ltd,  P.  O.  Box  895,  North 
Sydney,  NSW,  Australia  2060.  Tel:  61-2-9954-4544.  Fax: 
61-2-9954-4964.  E-mail:  <fauroy@ozemail.com.au>. 
Website:  <http : / / ww w.arts. unimelb.edu.au / ~hlc / 
worldcall/>. 

July  1 5-24,  1998 — The  Twelfth  Summer  Workshop  for 
the  Development  of  Intercultural  Coursework  at  Col- 
leges and  Universities.  Contact:  Dr.  Richard  Brislin, 
University  of  Hawai'i,  College  of  Business  Administra- 
tion/MIR,  Honolulu,  Hawai'i  96822.  Tel:  1-808-956-8720. 
Fax:  1-808-956-9685.  E-mail: 
<brislinr@busadm.cba.hawaii.edu>. 

August  9-14, 1998 — 30th  Annual  LIOJ  International 
Summer  Workshop  for  Teachers  of  English.  LIOJ/ Asia 
Center  Odawara,  4-14-1  Shiroyama,  Odawara, 

Kanagawa,  250,  Japan.  Tel:  0465-23-1677.  Fax:  -1688.  E- 
mail:  <lioj@pat-net.or.jp>. 

September  7-9, 1998 — Creating  Sense:  Texts  and  Reali- 
ties. Orchard  Hotel,  Singapore.  Organized  by  The  De- 
partment of  English  Language  & Literature,  National 
University  of  Singapore,  with  Cambridge  University 
Press  and  Materials  Development  Association 
(MATSDA). 

Keynote  presenters:  David  Nunan,  Liz  Hamp-Lyons, 
Mario  Rinvolucri,  et  al.  Papers  and  workshops.  Contact: 
Programme  Committee  (attention:  D.  Allison),  "Creating 
Sense"  Conference,  Dept,  of  English  Language  & Litera- 
ture, National  University  of  Singapore,  10  Kent  Ridge 
Crescent,  Singapore  119260.  Departmental  fax:  65- 
7732981.  E-mail:  <ellconlk@nus.edu.sg>.  Detailed  notice 
at  <http: / / linguistlist.org/ issues/9 / 9-539 .html#2>. 
September  10-12, 1998 — Discourse  Across  Languages 
and  Cultures.  The  24th  University  of  Wisconsin-Mil- 
waukee  Linguistics  Symposium.  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin-Milwaukee,  Milwaukee,  WI,  USA.  Interaction  among 
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researchers  in  contrastive  rhetoric,  rhetorical  typology, 
translation  studies,  and  discourse  analysis.  Featured 
speakers  include  Ruth  Berman,  Wallace  Chafe,  Susanna 
Cumming,  Robert  Longacre,  Ronald  Scollon,  Dan  I. 
Slobin,  Sonja  Tirkonnen-Condit,  et  al.  For  more  infor- 
mation, contact  Mike  Darnell  at 
<damell@csd.uwm.edu>  or  see  entry  at  <http:/  / 
linguistlist.org/  issues  /9/9-561  .html#l  > . 

September  25-26, 1998 — A Symposium  on  Second  Lan- 
guage Writing.  Purdue  University,  West  Lafayette,  Indi- 
ana, USA.  Contact  Tony  Silva  or  Paul  Kei  Matsuda, 
Department  of  English,  Purdue  University,  West 
Lafayette,  IN  47907-1356,  USA.  Tel:  1-765-494-3769.  E- 
mail:  <pmatsuda@purdue.edu>.  Website:  <http:/  / 
omni.cc.purdue.edu/~pmatsuda/symposium/>. 

October  1 7-1 8, 1 998—1998  Korea  TESOL  Conference. 
Advancing  Our  Profession:  Perspectives  on  Teacher 
Development  and  Education,  Seoul,  South  Korea.  Infor- 
mation: Kirsten  B.  Reitan,  KAIST,  School  of  Humanities, 
373-1  Kusongdong  Yusonggu,  Taejon,  S.  Korea  305-701. 
Tel:  82-42-869-4698  (w).  Fax:  82-42-869-4610.  Tel:  82-42- 
869-4914  (h). 

November  5-7, 1 998 — 5th  International  Conference  on 
World  Englishes.  World  Englishes  and  African  Identi- 
ties. University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana  Champaign,  USA. 
Mail  or  e-mail  abstracts  by  June  30, 1998.  Abstracts  and 
information:  Prof.  Eyamba  G.  Bokamba,  Chair;  5th 
IAWE  Conference,  Dept,  of  Linguistics,  University  of 
Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign,  707  South  Mathews  Ave., 
4088  FLB,  Urbana,  IL  61801,  USA.  Tel:  1-217-333-3563/ 
244-3051.  E-mail:  <deptling@uiuc.edu>. 

November  13-15, 1998 — Seventh  International  Sympo- 
sium and  Book  Fair  on  English  Teaching:  English(es) 
for  the  21st  Century.  Sponsored  by  the  English  Teach- 
ers' Association  (ETAROC)  of  Taiwan.  National  Taiwan 
Normal  University,  Taipei,  Taiwan.  Deadline  for  pro- 
posals is  June  15, 1998.  For  more  information  contact 
either  Prof.  Yiu-nam  Leung  <ynleung@FL.nthu.edu.tw> 
or  Prof.  Johanna  E.  Katchen  <katchen@FL.nthu.edu.tw> 
at  Dept,  of  Foreign  Languages  and  Literature,  National 
Tsing  Hua  University,  Hsinchu  30043,  Taiwan  ROC. 

Fax:  886-3-5718977. 

November  20-23, 1998 — JALT  24th  Annual  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  Language  Teaching/Learning  & 
Educational  Materials  Exposition:  Focus  on  the  Class- 
room: Interpretations.  Omiya  Sonic  City,  Omiya,  Japan. 
Contact  JALT  Central  Office,  Urban  Edge  Building,  5F, 
1-37-9,  Taito,  Taito-ku,  Tokyo  110-0016  Japan.  Tel:  03- 
3837-1630.  Fax:  03-3837-1631.  E-mail:  <jalt@gol.com>. 

December  17-18, 1998 — International  Conference  on 
Document  Design.  Tilburg  University,  Tilburg,  Nether- 
lands. Organized  by  the  Discourse  Studies  Group  of  the 
Linguistics  Department  at  Tilburg  University.  Consider- 
ing function  and  use  of  informative,  instructive,  or  per- 
suasive documents.  For  further  information,  e-mail 
<Document.Design98@kub.nl>  or  visit:  <http:/  / 
cwis.kub.nl/~fdl/research/tw/ docdes98/ index. htm>. 

January  21-23, 1999 — 19th  Annual  ThaiTESOL  Interna- 
tional Conference:  Towards  the  New  Millennium: 
Trends  and  Techniques.  Ambassador  Hotel,  Bangkok, . 
Thailand.  Contact  Suchada  Nimmanit.  Tel/Fax:  66-22- 
186027.  E-mail:  <flngsnm@chulkn.car.chula.ac.th>. 
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1 TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY  JAPAN,  Fukuoka 

Starting  in  Fall,  1998  ! 

xVTOl^JAPAN. 


Master's  of  Education  (M.Ed.)  in  TKSOE 


& 


June  10  (Wed.)  at  Tsukushi-Kaikan 

(4-8-1 0,  Tenjin,  Chuo-ku,  Fukuoka) 

6E  1 0 0 (*) 
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(Special  Lecture)  Knowing  and  Teaching 

Lexical  Items  and  Phrases  j 

by  Dr.  Sandra  Lee  McKay 

Prof.,  San  Fransisco  State  University. 

Visiting  Prof.,  Temple  University  Japan. 

Editor,  TESOL  Quarterly 

To  make  a reservation,  CALL  or  FAX 

Temple  University  Japan,  Osaka 


TEL:06-577-1  277/FAX:06-577-1  281 


Temple  University  Japan,  Osaka  x>^JU^:¥JAPAN^RRK 

T-2-2-800,  Benten,  Minato-ku,  ¥552-0007 

Osaka,  552-0007  -2-2-800 
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In  Tokyo  & Osaka 
SUMMER  SESSION  II  STARTS!! 

June  24  to  August  11,1  998 

'S — Sift 
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20  : 00 


Information  Session] 

20  : 00~21  : 00 
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JlC/Positions 


Job  Information  Center/ 
Positions 

edited  by  bettina  begole  8 natsue  duggan 


ac.jp /irtdex-e.htm>  in  English. 

The  Digital  Education  Information  Network  Job  Centre' 
at  <http: / / www.go-ed.com/ jobs/ iateflx 
'EFL  in  Asia"  at  <http://www.geocities.com/Tokyo/ 
Flats/7947/eflasia.htm>. 


Welcome  to  the  JALT  Job  Information  Center. 

Chiba-ken — Liberty  Language  School  providing  foreign 
language  lessons  by  native  speakers  of  the  target  lan- 
guage, is  looking  for  a part-time  /semi-full- time  English 
teacher.  Liberty  Language  School  is  located  in  Kashiwa- 
shi,  and  preference  will  be  given  to  applicants  living  in 
or  around  Kashiwa  or  Matsudo.  An  educational  back- 
ground is  also  preferred.  Duties:  Teach  conversational 
English.  Salary  & Benefits:  ¥3,000  per  hour,  traveling 
expenses  for  part-time;  negotiable  for  semi-full-time. 
Application  Materials:  Resume.  Deadline:  Ongoing. 
Contact:  Taeko  Sugiyama,  Liberty  Language  School,  6- 
10-1  Matsuba-cho,  Kashiwa-shi,  Chiba-ken  277-0877.  Tel: 
0471-33-3999.  Fax:  0471-31-9999. 

Tokyo-to — The  Foreign  Language  Center,  University  of 
Tsukuba,  Ibaraki,  has  an  ongoing  interest  in  seeking 
applications  for  part-time  EFL  teachers  for  the  coming 
academic  year.  Qualifications:  An  MA  in  TEFL/TESL 
or  related  field,  teaching  experience  at  a Japanese  or 
foreign  university  or  college  or  equivalent,  and  a mini- 
mum of  three  publications  are  required.  Duties:  Teach 
two  to  four  75-minute  first  year  English  classes  a week 
based  on  availability  and  needs  of  the  university  for  a 
three-term  academic  year.  Salary  & Benefits:  Salary 
plus  commuting  allowance  according  to  the  university's 
scale.  Application  Materials:  Cover  letter;  CV  in  English 
and  preferably  in  Japanese  as  well;  list  of  publications 
with  page  numbers  specified;  copies  of  relevant  diplo- 
mas, certificates,  and  degrees  (if  possible).  Deadline: 
Ongoing.  Contact:  Mr.  Hirosada  Iwasaki,  Foreign  Lan- 
guage Center,  University  of  Tsukuba,  1-1-1  Tennodai, 
Tsukuba-shi,  Ibaraki  305-0061.  Tel:  0298-53-2426.  Fax: 
0298-53-6616  (FLC  office).  E-mail: 

<iwasaki@sakura.cc. tsukuba. ac.jp>. 

The  Web  Comer 

Here  is  a brief  list  of  sites  with  links  to  English  teaching  in 
Japan. 

"JALT  Online"  homepage  at  <http:// 
langue.hyper.chubu.ac.jp/jalt/index.html>.  "Jobs"  sec- 
tion at  <http://langue.hyper.chubu.ac.jp/jalt/features/ 
jobs.htmlx 

"Sophia  Applied  Linguistics  Circle"  (Japanese  site)  at 
<http://www.asahi-net.or.jp/~jg8t-fjt/bulletin.htm>. 

"Teaching  English  in  Japan:  A Guide  to  Getting  a Job"  at 
<http://www.wizweb.com/~susan/mainpage.html>. 

"Teaching  English  in  Japan"  at  <http:// 
userwww.sfsu.edu/%7Elpoza/Guide.html>. 

"ESL  Job  Center  on  the  Web"  at  <http:// 
www.pacificnet.net/~sperling/jobcenter.html>. 

"Ohayo  Sensei"  at  <http://www.wco.com/~ohayo/>. 

NACSIS  (National  Center  for  Science  Information  Sys- 
tems) career  information  at  <http://nacwww. 
nacsis.ac.jp>  in  Japanese  and  <http://nacwww.nacsis. 

/herJc 
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Job  Information  Center  OO'Tjit 

hps£, 

JlC/Positions3  7Aco>kAli:^li,  J^JUbLT,  ttflL 
AM,  &&,  (Mil/,  4*9* 

A,  7*  ')  rtAbV'o  X tMi,  *4  *f  * t 

£ naX«>±,  <r>  2 b t -eua  3 ? 1* 1 1* 

*7  7 9 0 < 3Sl§,  B^nob  i):  Bettina  Begole,  fax:  086- 

474-4729o 


TLTI Job  Information  Center 
Policy  on  Discrimination 

We  oppose  discriminatory  language,  policies,  and  employment  practices  in 
accordance  with  Japanese  law,  International  law,  and  human  good  sense. 
Announcements  in  the  Jic/Positions  column  should  not  contain  exclusions  or 
requirements  concerning  gender,  age,  race,  religion,  or  country  of  origin 
("native  speaker  competency,"  rather  than  "British"  or  "American"),  unless 
there  are  legal  requirements  or  other  compelling  reasons  for  such  discrimina- 
tion, in  which  case  those  reasons  should  be  clearly  explained  in  the  job  an- 
nouncement. The  editors  reserve  the  right  to  edit  ads  for  clarity,  and  to 
return  ads  for  rewriting  if  they  do  not  comply  with  this  policy. 

We  encourage  employers  in  all  areas  of  language  education  to  use  this 
free  service  in  order  to  reach  the  widest  group  of  qualified,  caring  profes- 
sionals. Nonpublic  personnel  searches  and/or  discriminatory  limitations 
reduce  the  number  of  qualified  applicants,  and  are  thus  counterproduc- 
tive to  locating  the  best  qualified  person  for  a position. 

Please  use  the  form  in  the  January  issue,  and  fax  it  to  Bettina  Begole  at 
086-474-4729,  so  that  it  is  received  before  the  19th  of  the  month,  two 
months  before  publication. 


Advertiser  Index 

IFC  = inside  front  cover.  IBC  = inside  back  cover.  OBC  = outside  back  cover 
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UOJ  SUMMER  WORKSHOP  ’98 
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30TH  ANNUAL  INTERNATIONAL  SUMMER  WORKSHOP  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  ENGLISH 


Global  Issues>Phonics>Team 
Teaching&<H'O$^^^^i£(0l?#<h 
=i^r.>r-v3>ig*(0^±^®f9^to 

Featured  Presenters 


’Ttr&9 Total  Immersion  Residential^ 
^^7-^'>3'y7P’C*r0  ttz^^X-30 
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^zLtto  B»iTIE£ 
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William  Acton  Nagoya  University  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration 

Charles  Browne  Aoyama  Gakuin  University 

Kip  Cates  Tottori  University 

Colin  Granger  Author,  Teacher  Trainer 

Alan  Maley  National  University  of  Singapore 

Susan  Stempleski  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 


[TiSTtB*<Dnm&1?K^X] 
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| Daily  Schedule  | 9:00  - 12:00  MORNING  CLASSES 
13:30  - 15:00  PRESENTATIONS 
16:30  - 18:00  PRESENTATIONS 
19:00  ~ 20:30  PRESENTATIONS 


^ 1 1 ■ 3 000R84) 


r Perspectives  on 

Secondary  School  EFL  Education]  MMo 


LIOJ 


LANGUAGE  INSTITUTE  OF  JAPAN  <5gP*3«»Hst> 

4-14-1  Shiroyama,  Odawara,  Kanagawa  250-0045  Tel.  0465-23-1677  Fax.  0465-23-1688 
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This  special  JAIT  membership  discount  is  brought  to  you  by  Halt  Consultants.  To  receive  your  discount 
send  you  name  address  and  telephone  number  to  he  registered  to  FAX  052-973-9293.  Til  052-973-3957 
3- -mail  hrconslt@now.orjp 


Oxford  University  Press 


In  1478  , only  two  years  after 

William  Caxton  set  up  the  first  printing-press  in  England,  the  first  book 
was  printed  in  Oxford.  People  all  over  the  world  have  associated  Oxford 
with  books  for  education  and  learning  ever  since. 


Oxford  University  Press  has  been  in  Japan  for  over  forty  years.  Our  experience  here  allows 
us  to  provide  teachers  and  students  with  appropriate  English  teaching  materials  of  the 
highest  quality,  as  well  as  expert  advice  and  teacher  training.  Our  vast  collection  of  effective 
ELT  materials  ranges  from  coursebooks  catering  to  all  levels  of  students,  through 
dictionaries  and  reference  materials,  to  linguistics  and  professional  development  titles  for 
people  working  in  the  ELT  field. 


In  1994,  Oxford  established  it  s East  Asia  Publishing  Division  to  support  you,  the 
ELT  professional  in  Japan,  by  publishing  books  and  courses  that: 


• are  written  by  local  authors  who  have  experience  in  the  Japanese  classroom 

• have  been  extensively  piloted  and  refined  in  Japan 

• suit  the  needs  of  Japanese  learners  of  English 


Our  Asia-specific  publishing  includes  Passport  and  Passport  Plus  by  Angela  Buckingham 
and  Norman  Whitney,  Good  News,  Bad  News  by  Roger  Barnard,  Words  in  Motion  by 
David  Olsher,  and  Springboard  by  JackC.  Richards,  a new  conversation  course  developed 
with  feedback  from  many  teachers  and  students  in  Japan. 


Today,  you  can  take  advantage  of  our  tradition  and  contact  us  by  telephone  or  fax, 
using  the  information  box  at  the  bottom  of  this  page.  We  would  also  like  to  draw  your 
attention  to  our  new  online  teachers’  magazine  - ELT  Spectrum  - featuring  downloadable 
resources,  as  well  as  articles  and  reviews  designed  to  appeal  to  EFL  teachers. 


Sir  James  Murray  (1837-1919), 
the  first  editor  of  the 
Oxford  English  Dictionary 
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VISIT  OUR  NEW  ON-LINE  TEACHERS’ 
MAGAZINE  “ELT-SPECTRUM” 

http://wwwl.oup.co.uk/elt 


Oxford  University  Press 
2-4-8  Kanamecho, 
Toshima-ku,  Tokyo 
T 171 -8585 
TEL:  03-5995-3801 
FAX:  03-5995-3919 
Osaka  Office 
TEL:  06-368-9213 


Please  send  me  a copy  of  the  OUP  ELT  Catalogue  ( ) 
I would  like  to  be  contacted  by  an  ELT  Consultant: 
in  English  in  Japanese  ( ) 

Name: 

School  Name: 

Telephone: 

Fax: 

Address:  School  s ) Home(  ) 

39 4 — ~ ~ 


Please  fax  to:  03-5995-3919 
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INTERNATIONAL 


CHANGING  THE  WAY  THE  WORLD  LEARNS  ENGLISH 

incorporating  leading  ELT  publishers,  Heinle  & Heinle/Newbury  House  and  ITPAsia  ELT 


Crossroads  Cafe 

designed  for  adults,  but  suitable  for  junior  high 
students  and  older 

26  half-hour  television  programs  combining 
entertaining  drama  interspersed  with  culture  clips 
and  short  instructional  elements 
lifeskills  focus  appropriate  for  the  adult  learner 
multilevel  work  texts,  correlated  to  the  television 
video  episodes,  develop  language-building  skills 
photo  novellas  with  full-color  photographs  walk 
students  through  each  video  episode 
a complete  teacher/tutor  manual  and  teacher’s 
resource  book 


Video  A 

' 0-8384-6437-8 

Video  B 

0-8384-6438-6 

Videos  A & B 

0-8384-6863-2 

Worktext  A 

0-8384-6612-5 

Worktext  B 

0-8384-6606-0 

Photo  Story  A 

0-8384-6608-7 

Photo  Story  B 

0-8384-6607-9 

Reproducible  Masters 

0-8384-661 5-X 

Atlas  Video  Lab  Guide  A 
Atlas  Video  Lab  Guide  B 
Teacher's  Guide  A 
Teacher's  Guide  B 


0-534-83578-3 

0-534-83579-1 

0-534-83610-0 

0-534-83611-9 


o 

ERIC 


1 5 videos  accompany  each  Video  Lab  Guide 


For  more  information  about  these  series, 
please  contact: 

INTERNATIONAL  THOMSON  PUBLISHING 

Hirakawa-cho  Kyowa  Building  3F 
2-2-1  Hirakawa-cho,  Chiyoda-ku,  Tokyo  102 
Tel:  (03)  3221 6073  Fax:  (03)  3237  1459 
email:  elt@itpj.co.jp 


ATLAS 

VIDEO  LAB  GUIDE  SERIES 

based  on  the  Atlas  series  by  David  Nunan 
easy  to  use 
15  units  per  level 

suitable  for  language  lab  and  home  study 
makes  natural  spoken  English  accessible  to  lower 
level  students 

can  also  be  used  in  conversation/listening  classes 
Culture  Point  readings 

Teacher’s  Guides  provide  detailed  instruction, 
answer  keys  and  complete  videoscripts 

— &*€ 
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5 Introduction 

featured  speakers  at  JALT98 

7 A:  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity:  The  Vices  of  Listening  Comprehension 
Richard  T.  Cauldwell 

11  B:  Not  Just  Two  Folks  Talking:  Interpretations  of  Pairwork 
Marc  Helgesen 

13  C:  In  and  Between  People:  Facilitating  Metacognition  and  Identity  Construction 
Tim  Murphey 

15  D:  The  "Unobservable"  in  Classroom  Interaction 
Amy  B.M.  Tsui 

17  E:  Task-Based  Learning:  What  Kind  of  Adventure? 

Jane  Willis 

19  F:  Peace  Education  in  the  Language  Classroom 
Lynda-ann  Blanchard 

21  G:  Conferencing:  An  Interactive  Way  to  Teach  Writing 
Alan  Brender 

23  H:  Dull  Teaching/Exciting  Teaching,  Silly  Textbook/Spectacular  Textbook, 
Terrific  Students/Terrible  Students 
John  Fanselow 

25  I:  Lessons  From  the  Rock  on  the  Role  of  Reading 
Roni  Lebauer 

27  J:  False  Assumptions  in  the  Japanese  Classroom 
David  Paul 

feature  article 

ilSS 

(Nurses'  English  Needs  Assessment 
by  Watanabe  Yoko) 

a chapter  in  your  life 

33  Akita 


JALT98 

pre-conference  supplement  begins  on  poge  59 

* ? vl  :v 


33  Tokyo 


The  Language  Teacher  is  the  monthly  publica- 
tion of  the  Japan  Association  for  Language 
Teaching  ( Zenkoku  Gogaku  Kyoiku  Gakkai). 
Formed  in  1976,  jalt  is  a non-profit  profes- 
sional organization  of  language  teachers, 
dedicated  to  the  improvement  of  language 
learning  and  teaching  in  Japan,  jalt 's  pub- 
lications and  events  serve  as  vehicles  for  the 
exchange  of  new  ideas  and  techniques,  and  a 
means  of  keeping  abreast  of  new  develop- 
ments in  a rapidly  changing  field,  jalt  wel- 
comes members  of  any  nationality,  regardless 
of  the  language  taught 

materials  in  this  publication  are  copy- 
^ 998  by  their  respective  authors. 

:RIC 


my  shore 

35  A Student  Roll  System  - Tim  Hawthorne 

Teaching  Classroom  English:  Activities  for  the 
First  Few  Classes  - Cathrine-Mette  (Trine)  Mfr/c 
The  Homework  Chair:  Practical  Furniture 
for  Managing  University  Classes  f>Ron  Grove 


35 


37 


deportments 

39  Book  Reviews 
43  JALT  News 
45  Bulletin  Board 
47  Of  National  SIGnificance 

52  Chapter  Reports 

53  Chapter  Meetings 

55  Conference  Calendar 
57  Positions/JIC 
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Submissions 


The  editors  welcome  submissions  of  materi- 
als concerned  with  all  aspects  of  language 
teaching,  particularly  with  relevance  to  Ja- 
pan. All  English  language  copy  must  be 
typed,  double  spaced,  on  A4-sized  paper, 
with  three  centimetre  margins.  Manuscripts 
should  follow  the  American  Psychological 
Association  (apa)  style  as  it  appears  in  The 
Language  Teacher.  The  editors  reserve  the  right 
to  edit  all  copy  for  length,  style,  and  clarity, 
without  prior  notification  to  authors.  Dead- 
lines: as  indicated  below. 

urn i, 
7-yn,  m 
m tent,  mmtn 

M'-flJt^t t,  lfr27$, 
tc  i rw'imt,  MUSSEL mttKK 
<1 

The  Language  Teacher  1 2 , American  Psychological 
Association  (apa)  9 4 b\ZiitoX'‘'ite  B#Ift 

munfr  ■ mxm  ■ m*  mm**** 

JI2it  "C&fpfiv  ‘ L i t:  y The  Language 

Teacher Wy  ***£# £ r &BS  < tzZl 

twVy  rj*<«sv»0  mmu.  r 

•3,  MftL/.:») +4  it  #*»)*+. 

Feature  Articles 

English.  Well  written,  well-documented  ar- 
ticles of  up  to  3,000  words  in  English.  Pages 
should  be  numbered,  new  paragraphs  in- 
dented, word  count  noted,  and  sub-headings 
(bold-faced  or  italics)  used  throughout  for  the 
convenience  of  readers.  Three  copies  are  re- 
quired. The  author's  name,  affiliation,  and 
contact  details  should  appear  on  only  one  of 
the  copies.  An  abstract  of  up  to  150  words, 
biographical  information  of  up  to  100  words, 
and  any  photographs,  tables,  or  drawings 
should  appear  on  separate  sheets  of  paper. 
Send  all  three  copies  to  Laura  MacGregor. 
BM^XXto 

afc*El,  art 

»r«ttW*iHEL*c</iSv'.  Jjt,  k&itzit 

ftft#TVe7i«i£{t,«l*oit'C<  /is  v»0  m?<  • W-U 
1 2,  kx^utkuty  kxmxmm 

Srtttt X < tz s v s 7 □ 7 tf“  £ ft  *)  v »/• /f  < Jtft£i2 . 

hiU, 

d - -rpi^y  150 7 - KIAKW  , 1007  - 

< /i£vs 

ffi  W =J 1* “ 2 SC,  ft  3 SISi  B i)  < 7iS 

vs  $E*&5eLit; 

Opinion  & Perspectives.  Pieces  of  up  to  1,500 
words  must  be  informed  and  of  current  con- 
cern to  professionals  in  the  language  teaching 
field.  Send  submissions  to  Laura  MacGregor. 

W«fti6fcJr*ft*+4:3  9A-C+.  KQiKC. 
M &OM  UK  if'IWOD- %X 
gs£BdAL,  B*6HBH#CisSg</f$vs 
(2,  ft£1tai5B£' 

#Tt0 

Interviews.  If  you  are  interested  in  interview- 
ing a well  known  professional  in  the  field, 
please  consult  the  editor  first 

Pfr£AJ  tmxto  tfa- 

* $ ii*  flf  t:  B mm rfflft  < /i  $ vs 

Readers'  Views.  Responses  to  articles  or  other 
items  in  TLT  are  invited.  Submissions  of  up  to 
500  words  should  be  sent  to  the  editor  by  the 

o 


15th  of  the  month,  3 months  prior  to  publica- 
tion, to  allow  time  to  request  a response  to 
appear  in  the  same  issue,  if  appropriate.  TLT 
will  not  publish  anonymous  correspondence 
unless  there  is  a compelling  reason  to  do  so, 
and  then  only  if  the  correspondent  is  known  to 
the  editor. 

The  Language  Teacher  LJSUc  $ iitz  nil# h t^(0 && 
*fc3-£</i$t»6  E$lilj000$12lrt,  mnty  J5ifc£ 
r&gc  i£  h 8 m i!  ft  m 15  B K B *E£*S# 

z&ftxto  mm 

Conference  Reports.  If  you  will  be  attending 
an  international  or  regional  conference  and  are 
able  to  write  a report  of  up  to  1,500  words, 
please  contact  the  editor. 

*T'5e <o#t\  ^co^^^L/iv^Jti,  H* 
z:m&  < ti  s v»0  ft  $ tmm 

r&xtc 

Departments 

My  Share.  We  invite  up  to  1,000  words  on  a 
successful  teaching  technique  or  lesson  plan 
you  have  used.  Readers  should  be  able  to  rep- 
licate your  technique  or  lesson  plan.  Send  sub- 
missions to  the  "My  Share"  editor. 

7A?t0  mmt 

tmiwmzm l tz t itt* 

fiknmtfxZit tfy  &mxy 

<r>y  t tz  a £i!h;  1 h im tfh  z>  i>  (o  % * L i 

to  m\Zy  m 'mmmu-'T* 

m.y  2007“KSJKO^|?t^IfiAL>  My  Shared 
<tz^\  ftItirrMUfti'Mft 

Book  Reviews.  We  invite  reviews  of  books  and 
other  educational  materials.  We  do  not  publish 
unsolicited  reviews.  Contact  the  Publishers'  Re- 
view Copies  Liaison  for  submission  guidelines 
and  the  Book  Reviews  editor  for  permission  to 
review  unlisted  materials. 
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JALT  News.  All  news  pertaining  to  official  JALT 
organizational  activities  should  be  sent  to  the 
JALT  News  editors.  Deadline:  15th  of  the  month, 
2 months  prior  to  publication. 
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Of  National  SlGnificance.  jALT-recognised  Na- 
tional Special  Interest  Groups  may  submit  a 
monthly  report  to  the  Of  National  SlGnificance 
editor.  Deadline:  15th  of  the  month,  2 months 
prior  to  publication. 
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Chapter  Reports.  Each  Chapter  may  submit  a 
monthly  report  of  up  to  400  words  which  should 
(a)  identify  the  chapter,  (b)  have  a title — usually 
the  presentation  tide,  (c)  have  a by-line  with  the 
presenter's  name,  (d)  include  the  month  in  which 
the  presentation  was  given,  (e)  conclude  with  the 


reporter's  name.  For  specific  guidelines  contact 
the  Chapter  Reports  editor.  Deadline:  15th  of  the 
month,  2 months  prior  to  publication. 
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Chapter  Meetings.  Chapters  must  follow  the 
precise  format  used  in  every  issue  of  TLT  (i.e., 
topic,  speaker,  date,  time,  place,  fee,  and  other 
information  in  order,  followed  by  a brief,  ob- 
jective description  of  the  event).  Maps  of  new 
locations  can  be  printed  upon  consultation 
with  the  column  editor.  Meetings  that  are 
scheduled  for  the  first  week  of  the  month 
should  be  published  in  the  previous  month's 
issue.  Announcements  or  requests  for  guide- 
lines should  be  sent  to  the  Chapter  Meetings 
editor.  Deadline:  15th  of  the  month,  2 months 
prior  to  publication. 
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Bulletin  Board.  Calls  for  papers,  participation 
in/ announcements  of  conferences,  colloquia, 
seminars,  or  research  projects  may  be  posted 
in  this  column.  E-mail  or  fax  your  announce- 
ments of  up  to  150  words  to  the  Bulletin  Board 
editor.  Deadline:  15th  of  the  month,  2 months 
prior  to  publication. 
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employers  to  use  this  free  service  to  locate  the 
most  qualified  language  teachers  in  Japan. 
Contact  the  Job  Information  Center  editor  for 
an  announcement  form.  Deadline  for  submit- 
ting forms:  15th  of  the  month  two  months 
prior  to  publication.  Publication  does  not  indi- 
cate endorsement  of  the  institution  by  jalt.  It 
is  the  position  of  the  JALT  Executive  Board  that 
no  positions-wanted  announcements  will  be 
printed. 
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Readers  Available  from  Prentice  Hall: 


fPace  JlfaJzer  Gfassics  CReacfers  ancf  fPfays 

• skillfully  adapted  to  retain  the  integrity  & tone  of 
original  work 

• study  guide  with  teacher's  notes  and  35  reproducibles 
available  for  each  of  the  56  titles 

• read  along  cassettes  for  each  title 


SffoSe  j Cftcfaptecf  Gfassics  CReacfers 
33  classic  novels,  story  collections  & plays 
lightly  adapted  to  preserve  meaning  & style 
teacher's  guide  includes  suggestions  for  cooperative 
learning  activities  and  reproducible  worksheets 
study  questions  included  in  student  text 


GfoSe  ly  fJlfasterworfis  Goffection 

• complete,  original  texts  with  detailed  reading  guides 

• full  teacher's  manual  with  model  lessons,  cooperative  learning  act  & 
repriducible  writing  worksheets 


fPfioenix  Ofoofisfieff  CReacfers 

• 46  original  readers  in  a variety  of  genres 
and  text  types 

• glossaries  & activities  built-in 

Please  contact  us  for  further  information: 
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Prentice  Hall  Japan 

Nishi-Shinjuku  KF  Bldg.  101 
8-14-24  Nishi-Shinjuku,  Shinjuku-ku,  Tokyo  160-0023 
tel.  03-3365-9002  fax:  03-3365-9009  e-mail:  elt@phj.co.jp 
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Introduction 


We  proudly  showcase  the  JALT98  logo  on  the  cover  of  this  month's  issue, 
which  combines  the  July  LT  and  the  JALT98  Pre-Conference  Supplement. 
First,  take  a look  at  the  articles  by  the  JALT98  Featured  Speakers,  in 
which  they  introduce  the  themes  of  their  three-hour  workshops  taking  place  on  Fri- 
day, November  20th.  Next,  our  Japanese  article  this  month  is  a study  by  Watanabe 
Yoko  of  English  language  as  needed  by  nurses  in  Japan.  Our  regular  columns  fol- 
low, and  near  the  back  of  this  issue,  you'll  find  the  Pre-Conference  Supplement.  Enjoy! 

A number  of  TLT  staff  changes  have  occurred  recently.  We  are  grateful  to  Nancy 
Mutoh  and  Patricia  Thornton  for  their  work  as  proofreaders  for  TLT,  and  are  pleased 
to  welcome  Michael  Cholewinski  and  David  Dycus  to  take  their  places.  Jim  Swan  is 
retiring  from  his  position  as  co-editor  of  Of  National  SIGnificance.  Thanks  very 
much  Jim,  for  your  committed  work  for  TLT.  Tom  Merner  will  take  over  as  English 
language  editor  of  the  column,  adding  to  his  current  duties  of  Japanese  language 
editor  for  this  column  and  for  Chapter  Announcements. 

Thanks  are  also  in  order  to  outgoing  Editorial  Advisory  Board  members,  Antony 
Cominos  and  Carol  Rinnert.  Both  are  former  editors  of  The  Language  Teacher,  and  we 
certainly  appreciated  their  extending  their  tenure  to  review  incoming  manuscripts. 

Coming  next  month:  a special  TLT  issue  on  video,  guest  edited  by  Valerie  Benson 
and  Randy  Davis. 

Laura  MacGregor,  Editor 
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CAMBRIDGE 


COLLECTION 


Words 
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This  new  collection  of 
photocopiable  resource 
books  will  be  of  interest 
to  teachers  in  all  areas 
of  ELT.  All  titles  are  A4 
format  and  spiral  bound. 
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Cambridge 

UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

For  further  information,  please  contact: 

Cambridge  University  Press 

do  United  Publishers  Services  Ltd 

Kenkyu-sha  Building 

9,  Kanda  Surugadai  2-chome 

Chiyoda-ku,  Tokyo  101 

Tel:  (03)  3295  5875  Fax:  (03)  3219  7182 
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Featured  Speakers  at  JALT98 


Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity: 

The  Vices  of  Listening  Comprehension 


Listening  comprehension  exercises  of  the  last  two 
decades  are  characterised  by  three  failings 
which  obstruct  successful  learning:  misguided 
faith  in  first  language  research  into  listening;  misplaced 
hope  in  the  ability  of  learners  to  perceive  elements  of 
the  stream  of  speech;  and  misdirected  charity  in  helping 
the  learners  by  focusing  too  much  on  what  they  can 
manage,  and  not  focusing  sufficiently  on  what  they 
have  to  master. 

Misplaced  Faith 

Ten  years  ago,  Anderson  & Lynch  (1988,  p.  21)  noted 
that  there  was  very  little  research  into  listening  in  a 
second  language.  This  seems  still  to  be  the  case.  As  a 
result,  listening  comprehension  exercises  are  based  on 
what  is  known  about  successful  native  speaker  listen- 
ing. Successful  native  listening  is  characterised  by: 

• listening  for  a purpose, 

• making  predictions  based  on  contextual  information, 
• making  guesses  when  things  aren't  clear, 

• inferring  what  is  meant  where  necessary, 

• not  listening  ("straining")  for  every  word  (adapted 
from  Brown,  1990,  p.  148). 

Listening  comprehension  materials  have  made  ap- 
propriate use  of  some  of  these  findings  and  inappro- 
priate use  of  others.  In  particular  they  have  taken  the 
last  of  these  points  ("they  don't  listen  for  every  word") 
and  have  made  it  an  article  of  faith.  This  article  of  faith 
promotes  "top-down"  activities  and  denigrates  any 
activity  which  could  be  characterised  as  "bottom-up." 
Of  course,  there  are  understandable  reasons  why  we 
should  be  careful  about  this  particular  issue:  we  don't 
want  learners  to  strain  so  much  to  hear  every  word 
that  they  cannot  understand  anything.  In  my  view 
though,  it  is  a mistake  to  abandon,  as  we  have,  bottom- 
up  activities  which  introduce  learners  to  the  essential 
characteristics  of  speech. 

The  acceptance  of  this  article  of  faith  has  resulted  in 
the  standard  explanation  of  the  communicative  lan- 
guage teacher:  "You  won't  be  able  to  understand  ev- 
ery word,  and  you  don't  need  to.''  Now  I find  this 
explanation  worryingly  insufficient.  Here's  why. 

me  ' 


Richard  T.  Cauldwell 

The  University  of  Birmingham 


Let  us  start  with  two 
indisputable  facts: 
first,  native  listeners 
don't  attend  to  every 
word;  and  second, 
learners  don't  under- 
stand every  word.  We 
make  the  mistake  of 
proposing  the  first  fact 
(native  listeners  don't 
do  it)  as  a solution  to 
the  problems  posed  by 
the  second  fact  (learn- 
ers don't  understand).  We  are  ignoring  the  fact  that 
native  listeners  have  great  advantages  over  non-na- 
tives both  in  terms  of  perceptual  ability  (in  particular) 
and  in  terms  of  the  abilities  to  guess  and  predict  on 
the  basis  of  contextual  knowledge.  We  expect  learners 
to  simulate  native  listener  behaviour  without  helping 
them  acquire  one  of  the  major  prerequisites  for  such 
behaviour — adequate  perceptual  abilities. 

Activities  that  encourage  bottom-up  processing,  that 
require  learners  to  attend  to  the  substance  of  speech, 
have  become  tabu.  For  example,  some  authors  deprive 
learners  of  the  opportunity  to  look  at  the  tapescripts  for 
fear  that  it  "reinforces  the  myth  that  learners  can't  un- 
derstand meaning  without  catching  everything  they 
hear"  (Helgesen,  Brown,  & Smith,  1997,  p.  xii). 

Thus,  because  of  this  kind  of  misplaced  faith  in  na- 
tive listener  research,  we  have  listening  comprehen- 
sion exercises  which  require  learners  to  simulate 
native  listener  behaviour  (in  top-down  activities)  but 
which  do  not  teach  learners  how  to  acquire  progres- 
sively native-like  abilities  in  perception:  there  are  no 
bottom-up  activities.  If  true,  this  is  a serious  indict- 
ment of  an  approach  (Communicative  Language 
Teaching)  which  claims  to  be  "learner-centred"  and 
claims  to  place  great  emphasis  on  learners'  needs. 

Misguided  Hope 

Listening  exercises  are  also  characterised  by  misguided 
hope,  which  often  appears  in  the  shape  of  the  follow- 
ing words  of  encouragement  to  the  learners:  "Just  lis- 
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Write  Away 
Right  Away 
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• practical,  enjoyable, 
and  interactive 

• process  writing  with  a 
multi-syllabus  approach 

• journal  and  freewriting 

• high  beginning/low- 
intermediate  level 
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course 


Please  send  a free  sample  of: 
Write  Away  Right  Away 
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ten  to  the  stresses,  they'll  be  in  the  most  important 
words,  then  you'll  understand." 

There  are  three  problems  with  this  view:  First,  very 
often,  "important"  words  such  as  negatives  are  often 
unstressed,  and  so-called  "unimportant"  grammatical 
words  are  stressed.  Second,  research  indicates  that  it  is 
difficult  to  pick  out  stressed  words  in  a language 
which  is  not  your  own  (c.f.  Roach,  1982).  Third,  the 
concept  of  stress  is  loosely  defined  and  fails  to  distin- 
guish between  word-level  stress  and  stresses  associ- 
ated with  higher  order  phenomena  such  as  tone  units. 

Misdirected  Charity 

Although  all  listening  comprehension  recordings  are 
described  as  "natural,"  very  few  of  them  are  truly  so. 
Many  (though  not  all)  are  scripted  and  artificially 
slow:  very  few  are  instances  of  "naturally  occurring 
speech,"  or  "authentic  speech."  The  reasons  for  this 
can  be  found  in  statements  such  as  the  following  from 
Penny  Ur:  "Students  may  learn  best  from  listening  to 
speech  which,  while  not  entirely  authentic,  is  an  ap- 
proximation to  the  real  thing,  and  is  planned  to  take 
into  account  the  learners'  level  of  ability  and  particular 
difficulties"  (1984,  p.  23). 


I myself  find  nothing  wrong  in  what  Ur  says  here,  but 
I would  argue  that  listening  comprehension  materials 
are  often  over-charitable  in  leaning  towards  "the  learn- 
ers' level  of  ability"  and  not  taking  account  of  the  level 
of  ability  required  to  understand  spontaneous  fast 
speech.  The  gap  between  the  learners'  level  and  the  tar- 
get level  (fast  spontaneous  speech)  is  a gap  that  we  as 
teachers  and  materials  writers  must  help  learners  bridge. 

We  cannot  help  them  bridge  this  gap  if  we  continue 
with  our  charitable  focus  on  what  learners  can  manage 
at  their  current  level.  We  have  to  help  learners  cope 
with  speech  which  is  above  their  current  level,  and  to 
arrive  at  a description  of  "above  current  level,"  we 
need  a description  of  the  topmost  level,  a description 
of  the  features  of  "difficult"  (fast  spontaneous)  speech. 
We  need  such  a description  for  use  in  teaching  so  that 
we  can  have  an  equal  focus  on  both  where  our  learners 
are,  and  where  they  have  to  get  to. 

Field  (1998)  suggests  features  such  as  "hesitations, 
stuttering,  false  starts,  and  long,  loosely  structured 
sentences"  (p.  13).  To  this  list  one  can  add  all  the  fea- 
tures of  speech  described  by  Brazil  (1994;  1997):  promi- 
nences, tone  units  of  different  sizes,  tones,  and  pitch 
height.  One  can  also  add  the  differences  between  dic- 
tionary and  running  forms  of  words,  turn  taking,  ac- 
cent, voice  quality,  and  the  effects  of  speed  on  speech. 

Once  we  have  a workable  description  of  what  hap- 
pens in  fast  spontaneous  speech,  we  then  have  to  face 
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the  problem  of  methodology.  The  difficulty  of  dealing, 
with  fast  spontaneous  speech  is  that  many  of  these 
features  occur  simultaneously.  It  is  therefore  difficult 
to  derive  a syllabus  in  terms  of  a linear  sequence  of  . 
items,  each  of  which  can  in  turn  be  the  exclusive  focus 
of  an  activity  or  lesson:  Most  of  them  are  present  all  the 
time.  However,  multimedia  technology  offers  opportu- 
nities for  a partial  isolating  of  such  features,  and  turn- 
ing them  into  experiences  which  can  help  learners. 

Conclusion:  More  on  Perception  Exercises 

There  was  a time  when  listening  comprehension  exer- 
cises did  involve  perception  exercises  (cf.  Field,  1998), 
but  they  have  generally  disappeared,  a fact  that  Gillian 
Brown  describes  as  "a  quite  extraordinary  case  of  throw- 
ing the  baby  out  with  the  bath  water"  (1990,  p.  145). 
Brown  goes  on  to  argue:  "Students  do  . . . need  help  in 
learning  to  interpret  the  spoken  form  of  the  language 
and,  in  particular,  the  form  of  the  phonetic  signal.  What 
we  need  to  do  ...  is  to  think  more  carefully  about  the 
appropriate  methodology"  (1990,  p.  146). 

There  are  two  points  which  are  important  here:  First 
we  need  to  bring  back  perceptual  work.  Second,  we 
need  to  think  carefully  about  how  we  do  it  (methodol- 
ogy). Clearly  we  have  to  balance  the  require- 
ment to  work  on  perception  with  the 
requirement  to  avoid  straining  for  every  word. 
Although  at  first  sight  it  might  seem  impos- 
sible to  reconcile  these  requirements,  it  is  in 
fact  quite  easy  to  do  so.  For  a "non-straining" 
approach  to  listening,  learners  have  to  be  made  famil- 
iar and  comfortable  with  the  features  of  the  stream  of 
speech  which  most  distinguish  it  from  writing.  At 
present  we  are  denying  them  the  means  of  acquiring 
this  comfort  and  familiarity. 

Field  (1998,  p.  14)  suggests  shortening  pre-listening 
activities  and  having  an  extended  post-listening  pe- 
riod. I myself  advocate  multimedia  approaches  to  this 
problem  (Cauldwell,  1996),  and  it  is  these  I hope  to 
demonstrate  at  JALT98. 
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Not  Just  Two  Folks  Talking: 
Interpretations  of  Pairwork 
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ust  as  communicative  approaches  have  become 
orthodox  in  language  teaching,  pair  work  has 
established  itself  as  a stock  tool  in  teachers'  rep- 
ertoires. It's  so  standard,  in  fact,  that  we  rarely  take 
time  to  look  at  what  is  really  happening  when  learners 
work  together  in  pair  activities.  In  this  article.  I'll  con- 
sider several.overlooked  aspects  of  pair  work. 

Just  What  is  Pairwork  For? 

Why  do  we  use  pair  work?  For  many  practical  reasons. 
First,  it's  an  efficient  way  to  increase  student  participa- 
tion. In  large  classes,  how  else  could  each  learner  get 
enough  practice?  Second,  interacting  with  partners  is 
motivating.  Both  of  these  reasons  are  true,  but  do  they 
miss  the  point  when  it  comes  to  Japanese  learners? 

To  understand  what  really  happens  during  pair 
work,  one  needs  to  consider  the  context  of  Japanese 
education.  Pairwork  is,  of  course,  a form  of 
groupwork,  working  in  cooperation  with  others.  The 
idea  of  cooperative  learning  is  certainly  familiar  to  our 
students.  Indeed,  Japanese  elementary  school  is  based 
on  the  concept  of  groupwork:  cooperative  tasks,  rang- 
ing from  hangakushu  (group  study)  to  cleaning  the 
classroom  itself  are  standard  (Anderson,  1993). 

To  uncover  the  real  agenda  behind  these  group 
tasks,  it  might  be  useful  to  consider  a type  of  pair/ 
group  work  that  violates  our  learners'  common  sense. 
Peer-critiquing  is  very  much  the  fashion  in  ELT  litera- 
ture. In  peer-critiquing,  learners  review  their  partner's 
writing  and  make  suggestions  for  improvement.  The 
technique  often  fails  miserably  with  Japanese  and 
other  East-Asian  students  (see  Carson  & Nelson,  1994, 
1996;  Zhang,  1995).  Japanese  students  will  do  it,  but 
it's  often  little  more  than  a spelling  and  mechanics 
check.  Is  it  strange  that  such  a group-oriented  task 
should  flop  in  a group-oriented  culture? 

Perhaps  learner  reticence  occurs  because  peer-cri- 
tiquing is  based  on  a Western,  individualistic  concept 
of  the  group  as  a unit  of  efficiency.  It  maximizes  prac- 
tice and  learning  for  the  individual.  For  our  students, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  purpose  of  the  group  is  to  work 
together.  Peer-critique  singles  people  out  and  puts 
them  at  risk  of  losing  face. 

Interpretation:  The  purpose  of  being  a group  is  to  be 
a group — to  work  and  learn  together.  In  the  learners' 
minds,  efficiency  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 


Crossing  the  Gaps 

That  learners  in  pairs  use  English  to  cross  an  informa- 
tion gap  should  be  a given.  However,  it  isn't.  There  are 
still  many  classes  and  books  filled  with  display  ques- 
tions: those  motivation-sucking  pseudo-tasks  where 
students  ask  and  answer  questions  they  already  know 
the  answers  to.  My  favorite  example  comes  from  a re- 
cently revised  textbook,  in  which  a photo  of  Gorbachev 
appears.  Students  are  supposed  to  ask  the  tag  question, 
"Gorbachev  is  president  of  the  USSR,  isn't  he?"  Actu- 
ally, that  was  a brilliant  question — for  about  10  days  in 
August,  1991.  Back  then,  nobody  watching  the  at- 
tempted coup  d'etat  on  TV  was  sure  if  Gorbachev  was 
president  or  not.  But  the  rest  of  the  time,  the  question 
is  either  meaningless  or  impossible  to  answer.  It's  as  if 
I asked,  "Ja  Vielsker  was  prime  minister  of  Norway, 
wasn't  she?"  If  you  know,  there's  no  reason  to  say.  If 
you  don't,  you  can't  answer  at  all.  (Actually,  "Ja 
Vielsker"  is  Norway's  national  anthem.  The  prime 
minister  was  Gro  Harlem  Brudtland.) 

Display  questions  do  little  more  than  waste  time  and 
demotivate  students.  Learners  need  to  be  moving  infor- 
mation. Unfortunately,  with  the  introduction  of  a more 
communicative  syllabus  in  Japanese  public  schools, 
crossing  an  information  gap  is  often  seen  as  the  goal  of 
pair  work.  Information  gaps  shouldn't  be  goals,  they 
should  be  starting  points.  Pairs  may  be  working  to- 
gether, exchanging  information  about  weather  in  Osaka, 
or  train  schedules  to  Sendai,  but  unless  they're  going  to 
Osaka  or  Sendai,  the  answers  really  don't  matter. 

Information  exchange  is  useful,  but  we  need  to  move 
students  on  to  tasks  that  include  experience,  opinion, 
and  reasoning  gaps.  Crossing  these  gaps,  learners  be- 
come more  involved  (see  Tomcha,  1998).  Adding  learn- 
ers' experiences  and  opinions  to  classroom  tasks  makes 
the  learners  themselves  the  content  of  the  lesson.  That 
brings  English  into  the  learners'  real  context. 

Interpretation:  Yes,  information  exchanges  are  im- 
portant, as  starting  points,  not  as  goals.  Learners 
should  add  their  own  ideas  and  experiences. 

What  About  Grammar? 

We  rarely  think  of  pair  work  as  a time  for  grammar 
practice.  It's  seen  more  as  a fluency-oriented  staple  of 
communication.  The  irony,  of  course,  is  that  this  lack  of 
attention  to  form  means  we  end  up,  in  practice,  relying 
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on  the  same  tired  assumptions  that  fueled  the  "bad  old 
days"  of  audiolingualism:  Say  X enough  times  and  it 
will  somehow  stick  in  your  head. 

Much  pair  work  has  structures  coming  up  repeatedly. 
But  we  often  miss  the  chance  to  have  students  really 
notice  those  forms.1  Noticing  grammar  is  very  different 
from  the  old  "learn  these  rules"  approach.  While  "notic- 
ing" as  a teaching  strategy  is  new,  it  is  actually  a simple, 
natural  technique.  You've  probably  experienced  it  your- 
self, if  you've  ever  been  told  something  about  foreign 
language  grammar  and  thought,  "Really?  I've  never 
heard  anyone  say  it  that  way,"  only  to  go  into  "the  real 
world"  and  start  hearing  it  all  the  time.  Yes,  you  had 
heard  it  before.  You  just  never  noticed.  And  now  that 
you're  noticing,  you're  in  a position  to  acquire  it. 

Not  that  noticing  automatically  leads  to  acquisition — 
but  teachers  can  "direct  learner's  attention  to  particular 
forms,  and  noticing  forms  is  an  important  preliminary  to 
their  internalization"  (Skehan,  1996,  p.28).  How  do  we 
direct  attention?  Ellis  suggests  we  "devise  information- 
gap  or  opinion-gap  activities  ...  in  a way  that  gives 
them  a grammatical  focus"  (1993,  p.6).  Willis  & Willis 
(1996)  propose  consciousness  raising  operations  (identi- 
fication, consolidation,  classification,  cross-language 
exploration,  reconstruction/ deconstruction,  etc.).  It  can 
be  as  simple  as  a quick  grammar-focus  activity  like  find- 
ing common  mistakes  related  to  a grammar  point  before 
pair  work.  Learners  do  the  tasks,  and  then  can  continue 
noticing  throughout  the  exercise. 

Interpretation:  We  can  increase  the  benefits  of  pair 
work  by  helping  learners  to  notice  grammar. 

Out  on  a Limb:  Close  to  the  Edge  of  Chaos 

Throughout  this  article,  I've  been  talking  about  pair 
work  in  general.  At  this  point,  I'd  like  to  change  gears 
and  look  at  pair  work — indeed  language  learning — from 
a dramatically  different  viewpoint.  We  all  know  that 
certain  activities  are  almost  foolproof:  they  work  with 
nearly  any  group  of  students,  regardless  of  level,  moti- 
vation, or  other  factors.  As  teachers,  we  wonder  why. 

In  any  discipline,  change — especially  radical  change — 
often  comes  from  unexpected  places.  When  Larsen- 
Freeman  (1997)  speculated  that  Chaos/Complexity 
Science  might  inform  Second  Language  Acquisition, 
she  certainly  raised  a few  eyebrows.  She  wasn't  ready 
to  say,  "Hey,  this  is  it.  Complexity  theory  answers  our 
questions."  Nor  am  I.  But  we  should  look  at  it. 

Complexity  Science  considers  randomness.  It  also 
looks  beyond  immediate  chaos,  trying  to  discover  the 
underlying  organizing  principles  and  patterns.  Cer- 
tainly as  a profession,  we  should  consider  it,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  language,  classes,  and  our  stu- 
dents are  each  complex  systems — unlikely  to  act  and 
react  the  way  they  "should"  according  to  reductionist 
research.  Perhaps  Complexity  Science  can  also  offer 
insights  into  classroom  activities. 

A key  concept  in  Complexity  is  the  edge  of  chaos — 
the  area  between  order  and  the  chaotic,  a mixture  of 
0 
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the  two.  Cholewinski,  Kindt,  Kumai,  Lewis,  & Taylor 
(1997)  contend  that  systems  at  the  "edge  of  chaos"  ex- 
hibit the  most  interesting  behavior,  such  as  information 
processing  and  creation. 

Consider  "Find  Someone  Who  . . .,"  a classic  classroom 
activity.  Sudents  have  a list  of  questions  (i.e..  Have  you 
ever  met  a famous  person?  Did  you  eat  breakfast  to- 
day?). Learners  circulate,  asking  the  questions  to  a part- 
ner. When  a partner  says  yes,  they  write  that  person's 
name  and  move  on  another  partner.  Although  a full- 
class  activity,  it  is  actually  a series  of  pair  interactions. 

What  happens  in  "Find  Someone  Who  . . ."?  You 
might  talk  to  person  X.  Or  to  person  Y.  Or  to  someone 
else.  Randomness.  And  you  might  ask  question  one.  Or 
question  seven.  Or  a different  question.  Randomness. 
And  that  person  might  say  yes.  Or  she  might  say  no. 
Randomness.  Randomness — but  all  within  the  frame- 
work and  structure  of  a complex  activity.  Inherent  in 
the  activity  are  the  high  levels  of  (usually  personal) 
data  exchange.  But  this  nearly  total  randomness  occurs 
within  the  parameters  of  the  activity.  Those  param- 
eters, called  attractors,  provide  the  support  and  struc- 
ture for  the  task.  It's  a task  at  the  edge  of  chaos. 

Perhaps  that's  what  makes  it  a great  activity. 

Interpretation:  Great  classroom  activities  often  incor- 
porate randomness  and  networks  of  choice.  Perhaps 
we  need  to  better  understand  the  nature  of  control  with 
support  vs.  openness  with  support. 

/nConclusion 

There's  much  more  to  pair  work  than  two  learners  ex- 
changing data.  As  teachers,  we  need  to  consider  why 
they  are  interacting,  what  it  is  they  are  exchanging, 
how  we  are  making  them  aware  of  language,  and  the 
very  nature  of  the  interaction  itself.  Who  knows?  Some 
of  the  best  learning  may,  literally,  be  a bit  chaotic. 

Note 

1.  For  fresh  ideas  on  grammar  teaching,  see:  M.  Celece-Murica,  Z. 
Domyei,  & S.  Thurrell  (1997),  Direct  approaches  in  L2  instruction:  A 
turning  point  in  communicative  language  teaching?  TESOL  Quar- 
terly, 33, 141-152;  and  C.  Doughty,  & J.  Williams  (1998),  Focus  on  form 
in  classroom  second  language  acquisition.  Cambridge:  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Press.  For  awareness  in  teaching  pronunciation,  see  W.  Acton 
(1997),  Direct  speaking  instruction  (and  the  mora-bound,  focal-stress 
blues).  The  Language  Teacher , 21(9),  7-11,  97.  Are  these  some  of  the 
first  volleys  in  a new  teaching  revolution  (paradigm  shift)? 
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In  and  Between  People:  Facilitating 
Metacognition  and  Identity  Construction 


"When  a wise  person  talks  with  a fool,  who  learns  the  most?" 

The  old  riddle  above  fascinates.  Our  level-one,  "fast- 
reasoning mind"  often  blurts  out,  "The  fool  has  so 
much  to  learn  and  the  wise  person  so  much  to  teach, 
that  the  fool  learns  the  most."  But  when  we  have  time, 
or  a good  night's  sleep,  we  often  wake  up  to  level-two 
reasoning  and  say,  "Umm,  the  wise  person,  being 
wise,  has  learned-to-learn  and  so  should  be  able  to 
learn  something  even  from  a fool.  The  fool  is  probably 
a fool  for  lack  of  knowing  how  to  learn."  Finally,  we 
might  even  get  to  level-three  thinking  and  really  enjoy 
surprising  ourselves. 

This  article  seeks  to  illustrate  two  very  simple  points: 

• First,  teachers  can  structure  activities  that  allow  stu- 
dents to  become  more  metacognitive  and  responsible 
for  guiding  their  own  learning. 

• Second,  teachers  can  create  structures  that  allow 
students  to  identify  with  other  learners,  make 
friends,  and  invest  more  of  themselves  in  more  effi- 
cient learning  as  they  model  one  another's 
metacognitive  skills. 

Facilitating  Metacognition 

Metacognition  describes  the  act  of  thinking  about  our 
thinking  and  acting.  However,  at  beginning  stages  of 
learning  it  may  often  be  too  much  to  "think  about  it" 
at  the  same  time  we  are  "doing  it"  (cf.  Krashen's 
Monitor  Hypothesis,  1985).  It  is  easier  to  look  at  traces 
of  our  behavior  that  have  somehow  been  recorded, 
and  to  think  about  how  we  were  doing  at  those 
points.  Later  when  more  thinking  and  acting  become 
automatized  and  restructured  (McLaughlin,  1990),  we 
have  more  space  (cf.  Miller's  famous  7 + 2,  1956)  to 
actually  metacognate  about  language  while  using  it. 

I would  like  to  briefly  describe  three  "Trace-Tools" 
which  can  help  us  perform  metacognition  at  a distance. 
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Action  logs 

Murphey  (1993)  describes  the 
use  of  action  logs,  in  which 
students  write  about  and 
evaluate  classroom  activities 
after  each  class.  Such  reflecting 
recycles  the  material  and  gets  students  to  think  about 
their  learning  strategies,  behaviors,  and  beliefs 
(Fedderholdt,  1998;  Murphey  & Woo,  1998a).  Teachers 
who  read  these  can  also  become  more  metacognitively 
aware  of  students'  beliefs  and  preferences  and  have  a 
better  grasp  of  how  their  instruction  is  going. 

Language  learning  histories 

Students  become  metacognitively  aware  of  their  devel- 
opment and  changing  strategies,  behaviors,  and  beliefs 
through  writing  their  language  learning  histories 
(LLHs)  (Oxford  & Green,  1996).  Not  only  are  these 
useful  to  help  students  think  about  their  learning,  but 
when  published  and  read  by  other  students  in  the 
same  class  or  in  subsequent  years  (Murphey,  1998), 
LLHs  further  expand  the  students'  possible  identities 
and  behaviors  through  near  peer  role  modeling 
(Murphey,  1996).  Teachers  in  training  can  also  write 
LLHs  to  notice  how  their  particular  histories  influence 
their  teaching  (Bailey,  1996). 

Videoing  conversations  for  self-evaluation  (VCSE) 

The  process  known  as  VCSE,  videoing  conversations 
for  self-evaluation  (Murphey  & Kenny,  1998; 

Murphey  & Woo,  1998b),  allows  students  to  take 
home  VHS  copies  of  their  conversations  to  transcribe 
and  evaluate.  The  weekly  videoing  "performance 
events"  encourages  students  to  prepare  and  rehearse 
targeted  material,  allows  them  to  concentrate  more  on 
meaning  while  actually  having  their  conversations 
and  being  videoed,  and  then  has  them  look  more 
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metacognitively  at  their  strategies  and  performances 
when  transcribing  their  conversations. 

Identity  Construction 

Pierce  (1995)  and  Norton  (1997)  stress  the  idea  that  we 
have  multiple  identities  that  are  dynamically  changing 
and  being  constructed  in  each  new  social  situation. 
These  context-dependent  identities  are  partially  con- 
structed by  the  discourse  positions  one  assumes  or  is 
permitted  to  take  (i.e.,  how  and  in  what  ways  people 
can  talk).  The  above  three  trace-tools  for  encouraging 
metacognition  also  encourage  an  examination  of  one's 
identity  construction  in  specific  discourse  communi- 
ties. It  is  easy  to  imagine  students  coming  into  a class 
for  the  first  time  asking  themselves  (unconsciously), 
"Who  am  I in  this  class?"  "Will  I be  accepted,  con- 
firmed, allowed  to  use  past  identities?" 

Whatever  does  happen  in  that  environment  provides 
those  learners  with  a conceptualization,  conscious  or 
not,  of  who  they  are  in  that  particular  environment.  To 
illustrate  the  extreme,  some  students  may  be  helped  to 
choose  an  identity  of  a language-user  and  learner,  an 
explorer  of  their  own  abilities,  while  others  may  find 
they  are  merely  frustrated  test-taking  repeaters  of 
someone  else's  words.  Classroom  identities  are  con- 
tested, confirmed,  and  constructed  anew  in  each  class 
and  can  have  a great  impact  on  subsequent  learning. 

By  consciously  paying  attention  to  what  kinds  of  iden- 
tities we  are  encouraging,  teachers  may  radically 
change  the  classroom  environment. 

Socialization  as  Identity  Construction 

Identity  construction  and  socialization  are  two  sides  of 
the  same  coin;  we  are  socialized  into  certain  identities 
and  our  identities  influence  the  construction  of  social 
circumstances.  Watson-Gegeo  (1988)  proposes  that 
having  the  goal  of  socialization  would  enable  language 
teachers  to  be  more  effective: 

The  substitution  of  socialization  for  acquisition 
places  language  learning  within  the  more  compre- 
hensive domain  of  socialization,  the  lifelong  pro- 
cess through  which  individuals  are  initiated  into 
cultural  meanings  and  learn  to  perform  the  skill, 
tasks,  roles,  and  identities  expected  by  whatever 
society  or  societies  they  may  live  in.  (p.  582) 

Looking  at  classrooms  as  mini-cultures  and  communi- 
ties, we  find  that  our  students  do  enter  more  or  less  ef- 
fectively into  a small  classroom  society  as  well.  Stevick 
has  for  a long  time  referred  to  this  part  of  the  learning 
equation  as  what  happens  "inside  and  between  people 
in  the  classroom"  or  "depth"  (1998,  p.  xii). 

Recent  studies  point  especially  to  peer  socialization 
processes  for  the  establishing  of  identities  (Harris,  1995). 
The  stress  here  is  less  on  what  happens  between  teachers 
and  students,  and  more  on  peer  interaction.  So  the  ques- 
tion is,  "What  can  teachers  do  to  facilitate  the  smooth 
working  socio- affective  aspects  of  classmates'  interac- 
ts 


tion?"  Below  are  just  a few  quick  ideas  that  deserve 
much  more  space  and  classroom  exploratory  research. 
Teachers  can  structure  activities  so  that  students: 

• get  to  know  each  other  better  at  the  beginning  of 
courses, 

• learn  each  other's  names,  exchange  addresses  and 
telephone  numbers, 

• are  encouraged  to  collaborate; 

• change  partners  often  to  get  to  know  more  people 
and  form  more  group  cohesion, 

• accept  and  appreciate  mistakes  (one's  own  and  those 
of  others)  in  order  to  relax  and  interact  more, 

• get  physically  closer  and  build  trust  (through  games, 
etc.). 

At  a more  metacognitive  level,  they  can  actually  learn 
about  role  modeling  and  consciously  become  aware  of 
the  models  around  them.  Many  of  my  students  also  then 
become  aware  that  they  are  potential  models  for  others  and 
realize  their  potential  impact  on  the  world. 

Conclusion 

Different  strands  of  research  are  pointing  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  socio-affective  aspects  of  learning 
(Arnold,  forthcoming),  those  which  lie  "inside  and 
between  people,"  may  be  the  keys  to  understanding 
why  some  well-constructed  materials  and  methods 
sometimes  fail  miserably  and  why  some  ill-conceived 
ones  seem  to  succeed  at  times  (Stevick,  1998).  Socially 
cohesive  and  supportive  groups  of  friends  stimulate 
near  peer  role  modeling  and  more  effective 
metacognition.  They  enrich  the  soil  to  such  an  extent 
that  almost  any  farming  method  can  be  successful. 

How  teachers  can  help  groups  become  more  internally 
supportive  and  stimulating  is  an  exciting  area  of  re- 
search which  may  greatly  change  the  way  we  structure 
opportunities  for  learning  in  the  future. 

To  return  to  our  wise  person  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article:  if  she  were  truly  wise,  she  might  find  a way  to 
teach  the  fool  ways  to  leam,  to  also  be  wise,  so  that 
they  could  collaborate  and  enjoy  even  more  wisdom. 
Such  teaching  would  be  based  on  respect  for  the 
learner's  potential  wisdom  (and  this  relationship  of  re- 
spect for  a learner's  potential  is  what  ultimately  brings 
it  out).  And  in  the  end,  for  the  wise  person,  there  are 
no  fools,  only  potentially  wise  people.  And  the  wise 
person  also  realizes  (metacognitively)  the  parts  she 
plays  in  constructing  her  own  identities  through  the 
quality  of  the  relationships  she  creates. 
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The  "Unobservable"  in  Gassroom 
Interaction 

Amy  B.M.  Tsui 

University  of  Hong  Kong 


ince  the  1950s,  there  has  been  a plethora  of  stud- 
ies on  classroom  interaction.  Most  of  them  fo 
cussed  on  the  language  used  by  the  teacher  and 
the  learners,  and  the  structures  and  patterns  of  class- 
room interaction.  As  Allwright  & Bailey  (1991) 
pointed  out,  they  are  aspects  which  are  observable  in 
the  classroom.  These  studies  were  conducted  from  an 
observer's  perspective.  Relatively  little  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  "unobservable''  dimensions  of  class- 
room interaction  which  are  as  important,  if  not  more 
so,  than  the  "observables." 

Learner  Participation 

Let  us  take  for  example  an  aspect  of  classroom  interac- 
tion where  numerous  studies  have  been  done  on 
learner  participation.  The  focus  has  been  very  much 
on  the  amount  of  learner  participation,  the  negotiation 
of  meaning  between  learner,  and  their  relation  to  sec- 
ond language  acquisition.  The  assumption  seems  to  be 
the  more  learners  participate  orally  and  the  more  they 
engage  in  the  negotiation  of  meaning,  the  better  they 
will  acquire  the  language.  This  assumption  largely 
ignores  the  possible  underlying  factors  governing 
learner  participation.  One  of  them  is  learning  style. 
Some  learners  prefer  to  listen  and  internalize  rather 
than  to  verbalize.  Teachers  who  force  these  learners  to 
participate  verbally  may  adversely  affect  their  learn- 
ing orocess. 
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Another  factor  is  the  psychological  state  in  learning 
a second  or  a foreign  language.  Horwitz,  Horwitz,  & 
Cope  (1986)  point  out  that  second  or  foreign  language 
learning  is  a psychologically  unsettling  process  be- 
cause it  threatens  one's  self-concept  as  a competent 
communicator.  Hence,  second  or  foreign  language 
learners  often  suffer  from  what  they  refer  to  as  "lan- 
guage learning  anxiety"  which,  if  not  attended  to  prop- 
erly by  the  teacher,  can  have  a debilitating  effect  on  the 
learning  process  (see  Tsui,  1996). 

Yet  another  factor  is  learners'  cultural  backgrounds. 
Learners  with  different  cultural  backgrounds  may 
have  very  different  conceptions  and  beliefs  about  what 
the  classroom  should  look  like  and  what  constitutes 
proper  behaviour  in  the  classroom.  For  example,  in  a 
study  of  the  sociocultural  factors  affecting  student  par- 
ticipation in  Hong  Kong  classrooms,  it  was  found  there 
were  some  guiding  principles  about  classroom 
behaviour  that  students  shared  amongst  themselves, 
one  of  them  being  they  should  be  modest  and  not  vol- 
unteer answers  until  they  were  called  on  by  the 
teacher;  otherwise  they  would  be  accused  of  "showing- 
off"  (see  Johnson,  1996;  Tsui,  1995). 

Teacher  Talk 

Let  us  take  another  aspect  of  classroom  interaction 
which  has  received  a great  deal  of  attention:  teacher 
talk.  Studies  of  teacher  questions,  for  example,  have 
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focused  on  the  types  of  teacher  questions,  how  they 
modified  the  questions  and  the  kinds  of  response  they 
elicited  from  students.  Very  little  has  been  done  on 
why  and  when  teachers  directed  a particular  question 
to  whom.  The  same  teacher  question  asked  at  differ- 
ent times  and  directed  to  different  students  may  serve 
different  functions,  including  focussing  attention,  ex- 
ercising disciplinary  control,  encouraging  student 
participation,  moving  the  lesson  forward,  and  so  on 
(see  Tsui,  1995).  This  kind  of  information  is  not  re- 
trievable from  the  language  used  by  the  teacher  un- 
less we  probe  into  teacher  thinking  and  teacher 
decision-making. 

The  Unobservable 

One  possible  reason  for  the  lack  of  attention  to  the  un- 
observable is  that  studies  of  classroom  interaction  were 
most  conducted  from  an  observer's  perspective  with 
no  attempt  to  access  what  went  on  inside  the  partici- 
pants' minds.  Yet,  very  often,  information  provided  by 
participants  would  be  crucial  to  the  understanding  of 
the  complexities  in  classroom  processes.  For  example. 


in  a study  conducted  on  the  communication  strategies 
used  in  group  work  by  ESL  students  in  Hong  Kong,  it 
was  found  that  there  was  a very  high  percentage  of 
agreement.  However,  it  was  only  from  the  interviews 
with  students  that  the  researcher  found  that  agreement 
was  used  by  students  as  an  avoidance  strategy  when 
they  did  not  understand  what  the  group  members 
were  saying  or  when  they  had  nothing  to  contribute. 

It  was  only  recently  that  ESL  classroom  research  has 
begun  to  adopt  an  ethnographic  approach  which  in- 
vestigates classroom  events  from  the  participants' 
rather  than  from  the  observer's  perspective,  looking  at 
these  events  in  their  naturalistic  settings  and  in  their 
entire  context.  For  example,  Johnson  (1996)  included 
in  her  study  students'  perception  of  classroom  events 
as  an  important  part  of  understanding  classroom  com- 
munication. The  studies  collected  in  Nunan  & Bailey 
(1996)  examined  not  only  classroom  interaction  data, 
but  also  teachers'  and  learners'  journals,  stimulated 
recall  protocols,  interview  data,  and  lesson  plans. 

Both  the  teachers'  and  the  learners'  perspectives  were 
central  to  the  studies  or  were  brought  in  as  part  of  the 
analysis.  (For  an  excellent  example  of  an  ethnographic 
approach  to  classroom  investigations,  see 
Hammersley,  1990). 

Conclusion 

Classroom  processes  are  extremely  complex.  It  would 
be  simplistic  to  think  that  an  observer  can  fully  under- 
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stand  what  is  going  on  in  the  classroom  by  observing 
and  analyzing  a number  of  lessons.  Studies  on  class- 
room processes  adopting  an  ethnographic  approach 
and  examining  qualitative  data  have  yielded  far  more 
interesting  insights  than  those  which  focused  on  the 
study  of  mere  quantitative  data  in  experimental  set- 
tings. ESL/EFL  classroom  interaction  research  started 
off  by  drawing  on  insights  from  teacher  education 
research.  Its  focus  on  the  observable  linguistic  aspects 
of  classroom  interaction  have  generated  numerous 
interesting  studies  which  have  enhanced  our  under- 
standing of  classroom  interaction. 

However,  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent 
that  dimensions  like  teacher  beliefs,  teacher  thinking 
and  teacher  decision-making  are  very  important  in 
understanding  teacher  behaviour  in  the  classroom. 
There  is  a very  rich  body  of  knowledge  in  recent 
teacher  education  research  which  can  be  drawn  upon 
to  illuminate  classroom  interaction  phenomena  Re- 
cent research  on  second  language  classrooms  has  al- 
ready begun  to  tap  this  resource  (see  for  example 
Nunan  & Bailey,  1996;  Richards  & Freeman,  1996; 

Richards  & Lockhart,  1994). 

There  is  also  a very  rich  body  of 
knowledge  in  LI  classrooms  on  the 
relationship  between  language  and 
learning  which  are  highly  relevant  to 
ESL/EFL  classroom  interaction  re- 
search (see  for  example  Norman, 

1992;  Wells,  1985).  Johnson' s study  (1996)  is  an  at- 
tempt to  draw  upon  this  body  of  knowledge.  These 
studies  show  that  classroom  interaction  research  will 
benefit  a great  deal  from  research  in  neighbouring 
disciplines  as  well  as  from  conducting  research  not 
only  from  the  researcher's  perspective  but  also  from 
those  of  the  teacher  and  the  learner. 
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Very  little  has  been  done  on  why  and  when 
teachers  directed  a particular  question  to  whom. 
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Task-Based  Learning: 

What  Kind  of  Adventure? 

Jane  Willis 

Aston  University,  UK 


"Task-based  learning  is  like  an  adventure — learners  sur- 
prise you  by  coming  lip  with  all  kinds  of  things."  "Explor- 
ing language  in  this  way  opens  up  whole  new  vistas  " 
These  were  comments  made  by  teachers  at  the  end  of 
a recent  workshop  on  using  a task-based  approach  to 
language  teaching. 

Classroom  adventures,  though  often  exciting  and 
rewarding,  entail  elements  of  risk  that  can  make  things 
quite  scary  for  the  teacher.  I want  to  show  here  how 
this  risk  can  be  minimised  by  principled  use  of  a task- 
based  learning  framework,  and  then  propose  a tax- 
onomy to  help  teachers  generate  tasks  that  will  prove 
fulfilling  and  challenging  but  not  too  risky.  ^ 

What  is  a Task? 

By  task,  I mean  a goal-oriented  activity  with  a clear  pur- 
pose. Doing  a communication  task  involves  achieving  an 
outcome,  creating  a final  product  that  can  be  appreciated 
by  others.  Examples  include  compiling  a list  of  reasons, 
features,  or  things  that  need  doing  under  certain  circum- 
stances; comparing  two  pictures  or  texts  to  find  the  dif- 
ferences; or  solving  a problem  or  designing  a brochure. 

Tasks  can  be  used  as  the  central  component  of  a three 
part  framework:  "pre-task,"  "task  cycle,"  and  "language 
focus."  These  components  have  been  carefully  designed 
to  create  four  optimum  conditions  for  language  acquisi- 
tion and  thus  provide  rich  learning  opportunities  to  suit 
different  types  of  learners.  Figure  1 outlines  the  roles  of 
the  teacher  and  learners  during  a task-based  learning 
(TBL)  lesson.  Note  especially  the  degree  of  teacher  con- 
trol and  the  opportunities  for  learner  language  use. 


Figure  1:  Task-Based  Learning  Framework 
Components  of  a TBL  Framework 
PRE-TASK  PHASE 

INTRODUCTION  TO  TOPIC  AND  TASK 

Teacher  explores  the  topic  with  the  class, 
highlights  useful  words  and  phrases,  and 
helps  learners  understand  task  instructions  and  prepare. 
Learners  may  hear  a recording  of  others  doing  a similar  task, 
or  read  part  of  a text  as  a lead  in  to  a task. 


TASK  CYCLE 


TASK 

Students  do  the  task, 
in  pairs  or  small 
. groups. 
Teacher  monitors 
from  a distance, 
encouraging  all 
attempts 

at  communication, 
not  correcting. 
Since  this  situation 
has  a ’’private''  feel, 
students  feel  free  to 
experiment. 
Mistakes  don’t 
matter. 


PLANNING 

Students  prepare  to 
report  to  the  whole 
class  (orally  or  in 
writing)  how  they 
did  the  task,  what 
they  decided  or 
discovered.  Since  the 
report  stage  is  public, 
students  will 
naturally  want  to  be 
accurate,  so  the 
teacher  stands  by  to 
give  language  advice. 


REPORT 

Some  groups  present 
their  reports  to  the 
class,  or  exchange 
written  reports, 
and  compare  results. 
Teacher  acts  as  a 
chair-person, 
and  then  comments  on 
the  content  of  the 
reports. 


Learners  may  now  hear  a recording  of  others  doing  a similar  task  and 
compare  how  they  all  did  it. 

Or  they  may  read  a text  similar  in  some  way  to  the  one  they  have 
written  themselves,  or  related  in  topic  to  the  task  they  have  done. 


LANGUAGE  FOCUS 


Conditions  for  Learning 

Learners  get  exposure  at  the  pre-task  stage,  and  a 
chance  to  recall  things  they  know.  The  task  cycle  gives 
them  speaking  and  writing  exposure  with  opportuni- 
ties for  students  to  learn  from  one  another. 

The  task  cycle  also  gives  students  opportunities  to 
use  whatever  language  they  have,  both  in  private 
(where  mistakes,  hesitations,  and  approximate  render- 
ings do  not  matter  so  long  as  the  meaning  is  clear)  and 
in  public  (where  there  is.  a built-in  desire  to  strive  for 
accuracy  of  form  and  meaning,  so  as  not  to  lose  face). 

Motivation  (short  term)  is  provided  mainly  by  the  need 
to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  task  and  to  report  back  on 
it.  Success  in  doing  this  can  increase  longer  term  motivaT 
tioa  Motivation  to  listen  to  fluent  speakers  doing  the  task  is 
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ANALYSIS 

PRACTICE 

Students  examine  and  then 

Teacher  conducts  practice 

discuss  specific  features  of  the 

of  new  words,  phrases, 

text  or  transcript  of  the 

and  patterns  occurring 

recording. 

in  the  data,  either 

They  can  enter  new  words. 

during  or  after 

phrases  and  patterns  in 
vocabulary  books. 

the  Analysis. 

Sometime  after  completing  this  sequence,  learners  may  benefit  from 
doing  a similar  task  with  a different  partner. 


strong  too,  because  in  attempting  the  task,  learners  will 
notice  gaps  in  their  own  language,  and  will  listen  care- 
fully to  hear  how  fluent  speakers  express  themselves. 

A focus  on  form  is  beneficial  in  two  phases  in  the  frame- 
work. The  planning  stage  between  the  private  task  and 
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the  public  report  promotes  close  attention  to  language 
form.  As  learners  strive  for  accuracy,  they  try  to  organise 
their  reports  clearly  and  check  words  and  patterns  they 
are  not  sure  of.  In  the  final  component,  language  analy- 
sis activities  also  provide  a focus  on  form  through  con- 
sciousness-raising processes.  Learners  notice  and  reflect 
on  language  features,  recycle  the  task  language,  go  back 
over  the  text  or  recording  and  investigate  new  items, 
and  practise  pronouncing  useful  phrases. 

Language  Analysis  Activities 

Many  people  are  under  the  impression  that  task-based 
learning  means  "forget  the  grammar."  As  we  have 
discussed  above,  this  would  not  be  a wise  move. 

The  aim  of  analysis  activities  is  to  encourage  learners 
to  investigate  language  for  themselves  and  to  form  and 
test  their  own  hypotheses  about  how  language  works.  In 
the  task-based  cycle,  the  language  data  come  from  the 
texts  or  transcripts  of  recordings  used  in  the  task  cycle, 
or  from  samples  of  language  they  have  read  or  heard  in 
earlier  lessons.  Having  already  processed  these  texts  and 
recordings  for  meaning,  students  will  get  far  more  out  of 
their  study  of  language  form. 

Analysis  activities  can  be  followed  by  quick  bursts  of 
oral  or  written  practice  or  dictionary  reference  work 
(see  Willis  & Willis,  1996  for  specific  ideas).  Finally, 
students  need  time  to  note  down  useful  words, 
phrases,  and  patterns  into  a language  notebook.  Regu- 
lar revision  of  these  will  help  vocabulary  acquisition. 

Assessing  the  Risks 

What  risks  are  there  for  the  teacher?  The  pre-task  stage  is 
normally  teacher-led:  Little  risk  of  chaos  here.  Although 
learners  are  free  to  interact  in  pairs  and  groups  in  the 
task  cycle,  there  is  a firm  agenda  for  them  to  follow,  such 
as  the  achievement  of  the  task  goal.  A (shortish)  time 
limit  for  each  phase  helps,  too.  The  pressure  from  the 
prospect  of  reporting  in  public  ensures  learner  engage- 
ment at  the  interim  planning  stage.  At  the  beginning  and 
end  of  each  phase,  the  teacher  takes  control. 

The  language  focus  component  does  need  careful 
preparation:  Whatever  analysis  activity  is  set  needs  to  be 
done  by  the  teacher  beforehand  to  iron  out  problems. 
More  examples  can  then  be  found  in  dictionaries  or 
grammar  books.  Sometimes  teachers  worry  that  they 
may  not  know  the  answers  to  incidental  language  que- 
ries that  learners  have — there  are  always  some!  But 
learners  can  be  encouraged  to  explore  these  further  on 
their  own,  or  in  pairs,  or  together  with  the  teacher,  with 
the  help  of  dictionaries,  computer  databases,  or  concor- 
dance lines,  and  then  report  on  them  in  the  next  lesson. 

Designing  Tasks  to  Promote  Language  Use 

Any  topic  or  theme  can  give  rise  to  different  types  of 
tasks,  which  can  be  generated  with  the  help  of  the 
typology  shown  in  Figure  2. 

Each  type  involves  different  cognitive  processes. 

The  top  three  types  increase  in  cognitive  complexity 


Figure  2:  Typology  for  TBL  Task  Design 

Ordering,  Sorting, 

Classifying 

Listing  Comparing, 

Matching 

Your  Topic 

e.g.,  cats 

Problem  Creative  Tasks, 

Solving  Project  Work 

Sharing  Personal 
Experiences, 

Anecdote  Telling 

from  left  to  right,  but  are  generally  cognitively  less 
challenging  than  the  three  at  the  bottom.  These  may 
involve  more  complex  cognitive  operations  or  combi- 
nations of  simpler  task  types. 

For  example,  taking  the  topic  "cats,"  a listing  task 
might  be  to  list  three  reasons  why  people  think  cats 
make  good  pets.  A comparing  task  might  be  to  com- 
pare cats  and  dogs  as  pets.  A problem-solving  task 
could  be  to  think  of  three  low  budget  solutions  to  the 
problem  of  looking  after  a cat  when  the  family  is  ab- 
sent. An  experience-sharing  or  anecdote-telling  task  could 
involve  sharing  stories  about  cats. 

It  is  always  a good  idea  to  record  two  or  three  pairs 
of  fluent  speakers  doing  (and  reporting)  the  tasks,  so 
that  you  can  choose  the  best  recording,  transcribe  it, 
and  use  it  in  class  to  illustrate  features  of  spontaneous 
and  planned  language.  Working  with  real  data  is  excit- 
ing; there  are  always  discoveries  to  be  made,  and  here 
the  risk  is  reduced  by  having  time  to  prepare  for  what 
crops  up  in  the  recording. 

Conclusions 

TBL  offers  a change  from  the  grammar  practice  rou- 
tines through  which  many  learners  have  previously 
failed  to  learn  to  communicate.  It  encourages  learners 
to  experiment  with  whatever  English  they  can  recall,  to 
try  things  out  without  fear  of  failure  and  public  correc- 
tion, and  to  take  active  control  of  their  own  learning, 
both  in  and  outside  class. 

For  the  teacher,  the  framework  offers  security  and 
control.  While  it  may  be  true  that  TBL  is  an  adventure, 
it  can  be  undertaken  within  the  safety  of  an  imagina- 
tively designed  playground. 
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Peace  Education  in  the  Language  Classroom 

Lynda=ann  Blanchard 

Centre  for  Peace  and  Conflict  Studies  (CPACS),  University  of  Sydney 


Achieving  peace  is  not  just  the  responsibility  of 
diplomats  and  politicians.  It  is  the  task  of  all 
educators.  This  paper  presents  a brief  over- 
view of  the  field  of  peace  education,  discusses  issues 
related  to  peace  in  the  classroom  and  explores  general 
ideas  of  how  language  teachers  can  promote  interna- 
tional understanding. 

Background 

Peace  education  promotes  an  understanding  of  peace 
and  social  justice  issues.  They  range  from  the  interper- 
sonal to  the  international,  and  include  efforts  to  pre- 
vent bullying  in  schools,  stop  civil  wars,  unmask 
prejudice,  and  prevent  genocide.  At  its  core,  peace 
education  represents  the  philosophy,  language,  and 
practice  of  non-violence. 

Many  philosophers  and  social  theorists  have  written 
about  peace  and  peace  education.  From  Rousseau  to 
Kant  and  from  Edward  Said  to  John  Saul,  great  reli- 
ance is  placed  on  the  idea  that  human  beings  are  ca- 
pable of  progress  through  rational  discussion,  sharing 
ideas,  and  living  cooperatively  according  to  peaceful 
principles.  Underlying  such  deliberations  is  a faith  in  a 
values-based  education  which  seeks  to  benefit  each 
individual  and  the  wider  community. 

Various  individuals  and  groups  have  expounded 
their  views  on  peace  education.  In  a statement  entitled 
World  Citizenship  (1993),  for  example,  the  Baha'i  Inter- 
national Community  spoke  of  the  interdependence  of 
environmental  and  human  well-being,  and  the  need  to 
reorient  education  for  peace  towards  goals  of  sustain- 
able development.  They  emphasised  mutual  responsi- 
bility for  the  fate  of  the  planet  and  the  well-being  of  the 
human  family,  and  encourage  people  to  see  themselves 
as  citizens  of  one  world. 

In  "Thoughts  on  Education  for  Global  Citizenship," 
Ikeda  (1996)  reiterates  the  views  of  Dewey  (1946)  and 
Makiguchi  (Bethel,  1989):  one  goal  of  education  should 
be  the  lifelong  happiness  of  learners.  This  is  to  be  de- 
rived from  education  focussed  on  a perpetual  striving 
to  attain  greater  understanding  of  humanity,  and  an 
appreciation  of  the  folly  of  war  and  the  self-defeating 
nature  of  violence.  The  graduates  of  this  education 
system  would  be  global  citizens  who  can  author  a new 
history  for  humankind. 

Reardon's  (1988)  analysis  of  teaching  for  positive 
peace  suggests  three  essential  themes  for  a global  cur- 
riculum: the  environment,  development,  and  human 
rights.  She  stresses  the  need  for  peace  education  in  all 


schools.  This  is  echoed  in  the  preamble  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organisation  (UNESCO)  which  states: 

a peace  based  exclusively  upon  the  political  and 
economic  arrangements  of  governments  would  not 
be  a peace  which  could  secure  unanimous,  lasting 
and  sincere  support  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  . . . 
the  peace  must  therefore  be  founded  . . . upon  the 
intellectual  and  moral  solidarity  of  mankind. 

(United  Nations,  1946,  p.  1) 

Integrating  Peace  into  the  Classroom 

How  does  a language  practitioner  become  a peace  edu- 
cator? How  can  peace  education  complement  the  goals 
and  objectives  of  language  learning? 

Language  teachers  already  face  the  complex  task  of 
developing  educational  theories  and  processes  sensitive 
to  cultural  diversity  and  individual  needs.  They  are  pri- 
marily concerned  with  the  processes  of  language  acqui- 
sition. They  apply,  adapt,  and  develop  topics  and 
activities  as  they  attempt  to  facilitate  language  learning, 
a dynamic  process  which  involves  interpretation  and 
reflection.  For  precisely  these  reasons,  the  language 
teacher  is  well  situated  to  promote  thinking  about  peace. 

Peace  education  may  also  be  viewed  as  a process 
(Mclnnes  & Wells,  1994),  the  interdisciplinary  nature  of 
which  provides  language  teachers  with  a broad  range 
of  potential  topics  addressing  cultural,  social,  environ- 
mental and  economic  issues.  Underlying  this  process  is 
the  language  of  non-  violence,  which  implies  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  comparative  and  conflict- 
ing values  as  well  as  of  political  and  organisational 
concepts,  systems  and  structures.  The  teaching  of  con- 
troversial issues  has  been  a significant  component  of 
the  kind  of  citizenship  education  espoused  by  peace 
educators.  Such  citizenship  education  includes  instruc- 
tion in  how  to  uncover  bias,  bigotry,  and  prejudice,  as 
well  as  direct  and  indirect  violence  in  public  policy. 
Learning  the  language  of  non-violence  requires  us  to 
acknowledge  links  between  what  we  value,  what  we 
think  and  how  this  affects  our  understanding  of  the 
world  in  which  we  live  and  learn.  The  process  becomes 
socially  and  politically  relevant  when  we  share  our 
ideas  and  our  understanding. 

The  integration  of  peace  issues  into  the  language 
syllabus  can  stimulate  both  learning  and  teaching,  cre- 
ating space  in  the  classroom  which  is  interactive,  in- 
structive, and  fun.  Two  important  ingredients  for 
peace  education  are  a fascination  with  cultural  differ- 
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ences  and  a respect  for  linguistic  pluralism.  If  we  are  to 
create  conditions  for  equitable  and  peaceful  coexist- 
ence in  sharing  responsibility  for  our  global  environ- 
ment, we  must  speak  with  each  other  about  our 
similarities  and  differences.  Yet,  the  dominance  of  one 
language  as  the  tool  of  international  dialogue  may  pro- 
duce linguistic  and  communicative  inequality  (Tsuda, 
1997).  Recognition  of  linguistic  pluralism  is  a first  step 
towards  creating  a more  democratic  forum  in  which  to 
discuss  peace. 

Peace  Education  and  Language  Teaching 

Peace  education  and  language  teaching  share  a num- 
ber of  common  techniques.  Dialogue,  debate,  and  con- 
versation, for  example,  are  important  ways  to  practice 
language  and  are  also  a means  of  connecting  the  per- 
sonal or  individual  to  the  cultural  or  multicultural. 
Written  and  verbal  exchanges  of  ideas  give  meaning  to 
language  and,  at  the  same  time,  promote  the  under- 
standing of  differences.  Active  listening  is  part  of  the 
language  of  non-violence  and  is  also  a vital  skill  in  the 
acquisition  of  language.  Conversation,  an  integral  way 
to  develop  language  proficiency,  connotes  a commu- 
nity of  enquirers  who  are  mutually  responsible  for 
creating  knowledge.  Peace  education  is  also  concerned 
with  cooperative,  interactive  learning,  a necessary  pre- 
requisite for  good  language  learning. 

Perhaps  more  than  any  factor,  individuality  plays  a 
vital  role  in  language  acquisition.  However  it  is  used, 
language  defines  and  redefines  who  we  are.  The  task 
of  creating  an  environment  conducive  to  uninhibited 
expression  for  all  students  is  one  faced  both  by  the 
language  teacher  and  the  peace  educator.  Real  difficul- 
ties, such  as  personality  differences,  diverse  interests, 
varying  abilities,  and  large  student  numbers,  all  add  to 
the  challenge  of  this  task. 

For  both  peace  education  and  language  teaching,  the 
process  of  learning  should  be  as  much  concerned  with 
context  as  with  content.  The  challenge  for  language 
teachers,  as  peace  educators,  is  to  overcome  the 
hurdles  to  learning  so  that  students  can  develop  confi- 
dence in  seeing  themselves  as  international  citizens. 


Challenges 

Effective  peace  education  according  to  Reardon  (1988, 
p.  32)  is  sensitive  to  cultural  differences,  considers  mul- 
tiple views  of  problems,  and  offers  alternative  solu- 
tions. For  language  teachers,  integrating  these  concepts 
into  our  classwork  can  be  a major  challenge. 

Many  of  us  rely  on  teacher-centred  approaches  to 
instruct  and  disseminate  information  rather  than  ap- 
proaches which  encourage  mutual  exchange.  Too  of- 
ten, we  think  it's  easier  to  use  standard  textbooks  and 
tapes  even  though  the  materials  may  not  be  relevant  to 
students'  lives  and  hold  no  interest  for  them.  In  addi- 
tion, the  learning  goals  from  which  we  develop  our 
curricula  and  mark  our  success  may  be  too  narrow. 
Developing  skills  of  analysis  as  a primary  focus  for  our 


teaching  tends  to  reduce  knowledge  into  isolated  com- 
ponents, which  fragments  our  learning  and  thinking. 
Learning  goals  and  objectives,  without  a larger  value 
framework,  do  the  same.  If  we  are  to  be  effective  teach- 
ers, we  must  be  creative,  holistic  thinkers. 

There  are  other  problems  to  consider.  The  acquisi- 
tion of  analytical  and  communication  skills  may  be 
presented  in  a one-dimensional  paradigm,  conditioned 
by  a dualistic,  reductionist,  and  competitive  core  which 
limits  discussion  to  opposing  sides:  right  and  wrong, 
good  and  bad.  A singular  focus  on  specific  substantive 
knowledge,  particular  skills,  and  technical  proficiency 
may  also  inhibit  learning.  In  other  words,  the  ways  in 
which  we  teach  are  as  important  as  what  we  teach. 

Peace  education  can  help  us,  as  language  teachers,  to 
recognise  these  problems,  transcend  inhibiting  models 
and  create  alternatives.  Peace  education  is  multi-di- 
mensional: it  moves  from  skills  development  to  capac- 
ity development  to  the  enhancement  of  quality,  rather 
than  quantity,  as  a measure  of  educational  achieve- 
ment. It  can  help  us  create  opportunities  for  our  stu- 
dents to  exchange  concepts,  information  and,  more 
importantly,  values  and  visions,  provided  we  over- 
come the  contextual  confines  which  impede  us. 

Conclusion 

Language  teachers  are  well  placed  as  peace  educators 
not  only  to  develop  communicative  skills,  but  also  to 
promote  an  understanding  of  peace  and  the  language 
of  non-violence.  Language  learning  is  interpersonal 
and  multicultural.  It  helps  us  to  think  in  terms  of  both 
unity  and  multiplicity,  mutuality  and  negotiated  con- 
sensus, means  and  processes.  Language  acquisition  is 
not  just  about  pulling  things  apart  to  understand  them 
but  about'synthesis,  putting  things  together  to  be  un- 
derstood. Language  learning,  therefore,  is  not  just 
about  reducing  linguistic  elements  to  constituent  parts, 
but  about  a holistic  approach  to  creating  and  sharing 
meaning  with  others. 

The  capacity  for  reflective  conversation  and  debate  is 
central  to  language  acquisition,  to  cross-cultural  under- 
standing and  to  peace  education.  To  achieve  this  in- 
volves taking  risks  with  our  teaching  concerning  the 
content  we  teach,  the  teaching  methods  we  apply,  the 
classroom  atmosphere  we  create,  and  the  means  of 
assessment  we  use.  By  integrating  ideas  and  ap- 
proaches of  peace  education  into  our  language  class- 
rooms, we  have  the  opportunity  to  contribute  to 
students'  understanding  of  peace  with  justice. 
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Conferencing:  An  Interactive  Way 
to  Teach  Writing 

Alan  Brender 

Temple  University  Japan 


Writing  is  a very  personal  skill,  with  each  individual 
having  his  or  her  own  specific  problems. 

Writing  teachers  have  long  acknowledged  these 
problems  and  have  provided  individual  feedback  to 
their  students.  The  most  common  form  of  feedback  in 
the  past  has  been  written  comments  on  the  student's 
final  draft,  pointing  out  problems  and  making  sugges- 
tions for  improvement  of  future  papers.  More  recently, 
many  teachers  have  started  making  comments  on  stu- 
dents' initial  drafts,  offering  suggestions  for  the  future 
development  of  the  final  drafts.  Even  so,  many  ESL/ 
EFL  students  find  written  comments  problematic. 

Harris  (1986)  contends  that  if  a person  utilizes  a dis- 
course pattern  from  another  language  when  writing  in 
English,  that  person's  writing  is  often  labeled  wordy, 
lacking  coherence,  unfocused,  or  unclear.  Harris  points 
out  that  Asian  students  will  circle  around  a subject, 
showing  it  from  a variety  of  tangential  views  but  will 
not  look  directly  at  it.  Consequently,  says  Harris, 
teachers  often  urge  students  to  "keep  to  the  point,"  or 
to  provide  more  details. 

Because  written  comments  may  prove  very  difficult 
for  ESL  students  to  comprehend  and  to  act  upon,  Zamel 
(1985)  recommends  that  teachers  and  students  carry  on  a 
face-to-face  dialogue  so  that  "dynamic  interchange  and 
negotiation"  can  take  place.  Xu  (1989)  contends  that  in 
one-on-one  conferences,  perceptive  teachers  can  reduce 
students'  anxiety,  trace  the  cause  of  the  problems,  and 
apply  strategies  for  enhancing  language  acquisition. 


Types  of  Conferencing 

Traditional  conferencing  involves  a short  meeting  (10-15 
minutes)  between  the  student  and  the  teacher.  Other 
forms  of  conferencing  include:  collaborative  conferencing, 
small  group  conferencing,  third  person  conferencing, 
journaling,  emailing,  and  journaling  cum  emailing. 

In  collaborative  counseling,  the  teacher  works  indi- 
vidually with  students  in  developing  their  papers. 
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Marshall  (1986)  developed  her  classes  around  her 
conferencing  sessions,  in  which  she  addressed  mean- 
ing in  the  composition  first,  and  then  form.  In  the  ini- 
tial conference,  students  discussed  their  ideas  for 
papers.  In  the  next  conference,  students  brought  their 
first  drafts  and  discussed  them  with  the  teacher. 
Marshall  planned  class  lessons  based  on  the  needs  stu- 
dents showed  in  the  conferences.  She  found  this 
method  to  be  more  efficient  for  the  teacher  and  more 
effective  for  the  student. 

In  small  group  conferencing,  the  teacher  meets  stu- 
dents in  groups  of  three  to  ten,  often  divided  according 
to  writing  weaknesses.  Small  group  conferencing  takes 
less  time  and  offers  students  more  feedback  than  regu- 
lar classes.  Group  dynamics  sometimes  help  students 
speak  up  and  discuss  their  writing  problems. 

Third-person  conferencing  (often  called  tutoring) 
usually  takes  place  in  writing  centers  in  the  U.S.,  al- 
though many  students  also  ask  former  teachers  or 
peers  they  trust  to  check  their  papers.  In  the  latter  case, 
usually  more  editing  of  students'  papers  takes  place 
than  tutoring.  In  the  writing  center  setting,  students 
bring  their  papers  to  tutors  to  discuss.  Tutors  are  in- 
structed first  to  deal  with  content  before  they  deal  with 
form,  even  though  most  ESL  students  will  ask  them  to 
check  their  grammar.  According  to  Harris  (1986),  tuto- 
rial instruction  differs  from  traditional  classroom  learn- 
ing in  that  it  introduces  a middle  person  (the  tutor) 
between  student  and  teacher. 

In  journaling,  teachers  carry  on  a dialogue  with  stu- 
dents by  responding  to  their  journal  entries.  Some  writ- 
ing teachers  ask  their  students  to  focus  their  journal 
writing  on  development  of  essay  topics  and  on  writing 
problems.  Journaling  allows  the  teacher  and  student  to 
enter  a dialogue.  Moreover,  students  can  have  signifi- 
cant control  over  what  they  wish  to  discuss.  For  teachers, 
this  method  does  not  demand  as  much  of  their  time  as 
conferencing  does.  Still,  it  has  many  of  the  drawbacks  of  ■ 
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written  communication,  including  long  lead  times  be- 
tween question  and  response. 

Many  teachers  have  started  using  email  to  communi- 
cate with  their  students  because  of  the  swift  turn- 
around time.  Cassidy  (1996),  in  a description  of  a series 
of  email  assignments  and  other  writing  activities  for 
ESL  students,  contends  that  these  computer-generated 
exercises  have  improved  her  students'  writing.  Wang 
(1996)  has  combined  emailing  with  journaling  to  in- 
duce what  she  contends  is  effective  interaction  be- 
tween student  and  teacher.  In  her  study,  six  randomly 
chosen  ESL  students  in  the  class  wrote  dialogue  jour- 
nals using  email  while  the  rest  of  the  students  in  the 
class  wrote  dialogue  journals  to  the  instructor  using 
paper  and  pen.  Limited  knowledge  about  email  sys- 
tems prevented  some  students  from  taking  full  advan- 
tage of  it  as  a tool.  Still,  a comparison  of  the  email 
journals  and  paper  journals  in  the  study  revealed  that 
email  created  a different  writing  style  than  that  of  pa- 
per and  pen.  For  example,  in  the  journal  entries,  par- 
ticipants in  the  email  group  tended  to:  (a)  use  formula 
functions  like  opening  and  closing  greetings  (none  of 
the  students  in  the  paper  group  used  any),  (b)  ask 
more  questions  than  those  in  the  paper  group,  and  (c) 
produce  more  language  functions  per  writing  session. 

Merits  and  Challenges  of  Conferencing 

In  many  ways,  one-on-one  conferencing,  whether  it  is 
student-teacher  or  third-party  conferencing,  is  the  most 
advantageous  method  for  ESL  students.  Students  who 
have  three  or  more  conferences  in  a term  not  only  im- 
prove their  writing  ability,  but  also  significantly  im- 
prove their  listening  and  speaking  skills  (Brender, 

1993).  The  teacher  or  tutor  should,  however,  be  aware 
of  the  special  needs  of  these  students.  One  serious 
problem  that  often  occurs  in  conferencing  is  that  teach- 
ers and  tutors  talk  down  to  their  students.  Other  areas 
in  which  students  are  at  a disadvantage  in  one-on-one 
discussions  include  types  of  questions  asked,  the 
length  of  pauses  after  questions,  turn-taking  and  the 
proportion  of  time  each  participant  speaks  per  turn, 
methods  of  negotiating  meaning,  and  methods  of 
wielding  power.  Harris  (1986)  contends  that  teachers 
and  tutors  need  to  listen  to  students  more  attentively 
and  become  more  adept  at  a certain  kind  of  listening  in 
order  to  establish  a non-judgmental  setting  where 
there  is  no  penalty  for  trying  out  new  ideas. 

Part  of  the  listening  strategy  is  to  pause  long  enough 
for  students  to  have  ample  time  to  respond;  however, 
many  teachers  do  not  wait  long  enough  for  their  ESL 
students  to  do  so.  According  to  Wardswaugh  (1985), 
long  pauses  are  treated  as  embarrassments  in  conver- 
sations and  often  are  regarded  as  failures.  Lehtonen 
(1984)  points  out  that  threshold  tolerances  for  length  of 
pauses  vary  from  culture  to  culture. 

Saville-Troike  (1984)  contends  that  one  has  to  distin- 
guish between  the  absence  of  sound  when  no  commu- 
nication is  taking  place  and  the  silence  that  is  part  of 
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communication.  Sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  the  two  because  of  the  importance  that  silence 
may  play  in  a culture.  This  is  particularly  true  of  Japa- 
nese. Saville-Troike  points  out  that  there  is  even  a si- 
lence marker  in  Japanese  writing.  Hokari  (1980,  cited  in 
Saville-Troike,  1984)  calculated  that  in  Kazetachinu  by 
Hori  Tatsu,  the  silence  marker  was  used  133  times  in 
103  pages;  in  Kigodome  by  Abe  Kobo  it  was  used  as 
frequently  as  15  times  per  page.  Archer  (1991)  con- 
tends that  Americans  can  only  wait  seven  seconds  after 
asking  a question  before  they  feel  compelled  to  repeat 
the  question,  rephrase  it,  or  abandon  it,  while  Japanese 
speakers  can  wait  up  to  14  seconds  before  they  feel  a 
need  to  intervene.  In  an  analysis  of  differences  between 
peer  and  student  tutors  conferencing  Japanese  stu- 
dents, I found  that  wait  time  was  much  less  than  the 
seven  seconds  cited  by  Archer  (Brender,  1995).  Peer 
tutors  waited  on  average  only  1.38  seconds  before  in- 
tervening, and  faculty  tutors  waited  1.57  seconds. 

In  face-to-face  conferencing,  teachers  can  often  see 
whether  students  understand  what  they  are  saying  by 
reading  their  faces,  and  can  respond  accordingly. 
Moreover,  teachers  can  also  learn  to  be  more  culturally 
sensitive  to  their  students  by  carefully  paying  attention 
not  only  to  what  they  say  but  also  to  how  they  say  it. 

Effectiveness 

In  a review  of  numerous  studies  that  discuss  the  effec- 
tiveness of  one-on-one  conferencing,  Harris  (1986) 
found  only  one  study  that  showed  a negative  effect  for 
conferencing.  Among  college  students,  Fritts  (1977) 
claimed  significantly  better  writing  achievement  for  a 
group  of  students  who  had  attended  15-minute  confer- 
ences each  week  for  thirteen  weeks  as  compared  to  a 
control  group. 

Camicelli  (1980)  polled  1,800  students  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  Hampshire  on  the  effectiveness  of  weekly 
or  bi-weekly  conferences.  All  respondees  wrote  that 
the  conferences  were  more  useful  than  ordinary 
classes.  Conferences  were  also  found  to  be  more  effec- 
tive than  written  communication  because  students 
could  express  their  opinions  and  clarify  the  comments 
the  teachers  had  made. 

Eirsch  (1988)  conducted  a study  at  a college  where 
63%  of  the  students'  LI  was  Spanish.  Tutors  encour- 
aged students  to  attain  a form  of  learning  that  ex- 
tended beyond  doing  well  on  tests  or  anticipating 
instructors'  questions.  These  students  were  instructed 
to  generalize  to  what  they  would  later  encounter.  The 
experimental  group  did  far  better  than  the  control 
group  on  pretests  and  posttests:  82%  of  the  experimen- 
tal group  students  received  grades  of  C or  better  com- 
pared to  56%  of  the  control  group. 

Jacobs  & Karliner  (1977,  cited  in  Goldstein  & 

Conrad,  1990)  found  that  students  who  had  engaged  in 
exploratory  talk  and  who  had  initiated  discussion  in 
conferences  had  revised  their  essays  in  order  to  include 
deeper  analysis  of  the  subject. 
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Conclusion 

Although  conferencing  is  a skill  which  can  be  ex- 
tremely effective  for  students,  teachers  and  third  party 
tutors  need  to  be  aware  of  the  dynamics  of  the  confer- 
ence. In  my  Featured  Speaker  Workshop  at  JALT98, 1 
will  discuss  the  techniques  needed  for  successful  con- 
ferences. Attendees  who  teach  writing  to  EFL  students 
in  Japan  can  become  familiar  with  the  techniques  of 
successful  conferencing. 
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Dull  Teaching/Exciting  Teaching 
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Terrific  Students/Terrible  Students 
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Hidden  Power  of  Judgments 

Most  of  us  would  probably  prefer  to  hear  the  words 
"exciting,"  "spectacular,"  and  "terrific"  rather  than 
"dull,"  "silly,"  and  "terrible,"  during  a post-observa- 
tion conference  with  a person  who  had  visited  our 
classes.  However,  these  words  with  a positive  connota- 
tion carry  with  them  the  same  potential  danger  as  the 
words  "dull/7  "silly,"  and  "terrible,"  which  to  most 
have  a negative  connotation.  The  fact  that  positive 
judgments  such  as  "exciting,"  "spectacular,"  and  ter- 
rific" might  at  first  sound  more  palatable  than  negative 
judgments  like  "dull,"  "silly,"  and  "terrible,"  tend  to 
mask  the  potential  danger  of  any  judgments  we  make, 
whether  intended  to  be  positive  and  encouraging  or 
negative  and  discouraging. 

ludements,  whether  positive  or  negative,  tend  to  be 
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one-dimensional,  black  and 
white,  absolute:  they  therefore 
limit  the  range  of  activities  that 
we  are  willing  to  try  in  our 
classes.  Thinking  our  present 
teaching  is  "exciting,"  or  our 

students  are  "terrific,"  or  our  textbook  is  "spectacular," 
is  as  likely  to  keep  us  from  changing  anything  we  do  as 
any  Ministry  of  Education  guideline,  university  exami- 
nation, or  other  external  pressure  established  to  control 
our  teaching. 

The  idea  that  the  words  we  use  to  discuss  our  teach- 
ing might  limit  the  range  of  activities  that  we  are  will- 
ing to  try  in  our  classes  might  seem  astonishing  to 
some.  But  why  would  comments  about  our  teaching  be 
less  related  to  our  actions  than  comments  about  any 
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other  aspect  of  our  lives?  Those  who  advocate  conserv- 
ing electricity  or  gasoline  use  in  their  cars  try  in  their 
conversations  to  translate  their  words  into  action. 
Those  who  criticize  the  use  of  tax  dollars  to  pay  for 
food  for  those  who  do  not  work  try  to  translate  their 
words  into  laws  that  in  fact  prevent  their  tax  dollars 
from  being  used  for  purposes  they  do  not  support.  In 
short,  the  words  we  use  to  discuss  what  we  do  can 
affect  the  actions  we  and  others  take. 

Hidden  Meanings  in  Conversations 

The  fact  that  judgments  we  use  to  discuss  our  teaching 
and  textbooks  can  limit  the  range  of  our  teaching  activi- 
ties is  only  one  way  that  judgments,  whether  positive  or 
negative,  can  have  a limiting  effect  on  our  teaching.  An- 
other limitation  is  that  the  support  of  our  judgments 
tends  to  turn  into  power  play  between  those  who  are 
trying  to  either  support  or  attack  judgments  that  are 
made.  If  a visitor  tells  me  that  my  students  are  heavenly, 
and  I question  the  judgment,  indicating  that  I think  that 
some  of  them  are  monsters,  both  of  us  will  bring  out 
specific  incidents  that  we  observed  that  support  our  in- 
dividual, disparate  judgments.  Said  another  way,  a hid- 
den purpose  of  most  conversations,  whether  about  our 
teaching  or  about  how  we  squeeze  the  toothpaste  tube, 
is  about  the  relationships  between  the  participants.  Who 
is  in  charge?  Who  knows  more? 

At  faculty  meetings,  in  post-observation  conversa- 
tions, and  even  in  casual  conversations,  there  is  usually 
some  underlying  power  play  between  the  participants. 
On  one  level,  a grandmother's  comments  to  her  daugh- 
ter about  her  granddaughter's  behavior  might  appear  to 
be  mainly  out  of  concern.  On  another  level,  the  conver- 
sation is  about  who  is  in  control,  who  is  in  charge,  and 
who  is  right — who  knows  more  about  the  right  way  to 
raise  children.  All  conversations  are  both  about  the  topic 
of  the  conversation — the  lesson,  the  textbook,  the  stu- 
dents, the  raising  of  children,  the  way  to  squeeze  tooth- 
paste from  a tube — and  about  the  power  plays  between 
the  participants  in  the  conversations.  The  issue  of  what 
the  participants  are  doing  to  each  other  is  as  central  as 
the  topic  that  the  participants  are  discussing. 

To  many,  the  idea  that  an  analysis  of  what  people 
are  doing  to  each  other  in  conversation  is  as  important, 
or  even  more  important  than  the  topic  of  the  conversa- 
tion, might  seem  outrageous.  However,  there  is  a long 
tradition  of  conversational  analysis  outside  of  post- 
observation conferences  and  the  critiquing  of  textbooks 
to  support  this.  As  Gadamer  (1997)  claimed,  when  we 
speak,  we  do  not  lead  the  conversation;  it  leads  us. 


Activities 


One  common  way  to  consider  post-observation  conver- 


sations about  lessons  we  observe  is  to  determine 
whether  we  want  to  be  collaborative,  passive,  or 
adversarial  (Gebhard,  1984;  Waite,  1993).  But  these  three 
psychological  stances  are  based  on  an  assumption  that 
we  are  aware  of  what  we  are  doing  when  we  discuss 
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lessons  we  have  observed.  And  further,  they  are  based 
on  the  idea  that  we  are  in  control  of  what  we  say  during 
our  post-observation  conversations.  The  fact  that  we  are 
often  startled  when  we  first  hear  tape  recordings  of  con- 
versations we  have  had,  reminds  us  that  our  conversa- 
tions are  not  as  controlled  as  we  might  like  to  think, 

"Did  I really  say  that?"  is  a frequent  question  heard  as 
people  listen  to  recordings  of  their  conversations  for  the 
first  time.  The  field  of  discourse  analysis  has  revealed  a 
number  of  discourse  patterns  in  conversations  that  fur- 
ther supports  the  idea  that  when  we  speak  we  are  not 
always  in  control  of  what  we  say  any  more  than  we  are 
in  control  of  how  we  speak.  Some  patterns  of  discourse 
in  our  conversations  about  our  teaching  are  just  as  auto- 
matic and  said  out  of  consciousness  as  are  patterns  of 
grammar,  such  as  singular  and  plural  agreement. 

In  an  attempt  to  move  beyond  the  rules  of  discourse 
that  control  how  we  usually  discuss  our  teaching  and 
our  textbooks,  Fanselow  (1987, 1988, 1992)  and  others 
(Edge  & Richards,  1993;  Wallace,  1996),  have  developed 
various  activities.  A common  key  initial  activity  is  to 
tape  record  and  then  transcribe  our  conversations 
about  our  lessons.  Subsequent  activities  include  gener- 
ating antonyms  for  all  the  initial  judgments  discovered 
in  the  transcribed  conversations.  For  example,  if  the 
statement,  "The  class  was  heavenly,"  was  transcribed, 
it  is  changed  to  "The  class  was  hellish." 

A short  excerpt  of  a videotape  or  audiotape  of  a 
"heavenly"  class  is  then  observed  to  discover  some  be- 
haviors or  activities  that  we  think  are  heavenly,  as  well 
as  hellish.  Other  judgments  made  in  the  initial  post-ob- 
servation conference  are  then  extracted  and  dealt  with  in 
the  same  way.  As  participants  find  examples  to  support 
both  their  initial  judgments  and  judgments  that  are  the 
exact  opposite  of  their  initial  judgments,  new  features  of 
student  and  teacher  exchanges  are  usually  discovered. 

As  we  look  at  what  is  happening,  the  limitations  of  our 
one-dimensional,  black  and  white,  absolute  statements 
become  more  and  more  apparent.  When  we  see  that 
some  students  in  the  "heavenly"  class  were  writing 
notes  that  were  unrelated  to  the  topic,  that  some  of  the 
students  who  seemed  most  "heavenly"  were  in  fact  not 
doing  anything,  we  realize  that  our  initial  judgments 
have  simplified  the  events  and  blinded  us  to  much  of 
what  was  going  on. 

Of  course,  realizing  that  our  judgments  are  not  accu- 
rate— that  our  diagnoses  were  limited,  if  not  incorrect, 
does  not  lead  to  change,  even  though  such  a realization 
might  make  us  more  aware  of  how  our  initial  judg- 
ments have  masked  much  of  what  we  do.  Each  new 
diagnosis  needs  to  be  followed  with  a plan  of  action. 
Thus,  a critical  step  in  our  analysis  is  a plan  to  use  ac- 
tivities with  the  same  class  in  a subsequent  lesson  that 
are  in  some  way  different. 

Comparisons  of  activities  done  in  the  initial  class  and 
then  changed  and  done  in  a subsequent  class  show  how 
our  initial  judgments  tend  to  limit  the  range  and  variety 
of  our  activities.  And  by  generating  opposite  activities, 
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the  control  that  our  usual  judgments  have  on  our  teach- 
ing is  eased.  With  no  need  for  either  participant  to  prove 
the  judgment  that  was  made  but  rather  the  need  for  each 
to  see  exceptions  to  the  initial  judgment,  each  is  freed  to 
suggest  totally  different  activities.  By  searching  for  ant- 
onyms and  generating  activities  based  on  the  concept  of 
opposites,  we  decrease  the  usual  power  play  that  is  so 
much  a part  of  many  post-observation  conferences,  in 
which  each  participant  tries  to  prove  the  initial  judgment 
that  has  been  made. 

Post-observation  conferences  tend  to  be  filled  with 
judgments  and  tension  provoking  activities  in  which 
neither  the  teacher  nor  the  observer,  whether  supervi- 
sor or  friend,  are  having  much  fun!  One  key  purpose 
of  the  post-observation  conference  is  to  play  with  the 
language  we  use  to  judge  our  teaching  and  textbooks 
as  well  as  to  feel  free  to  play  with  the  activities  in 
which  we  engage  our  students. 
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Lessons  From  the  Rock  on  the 
Role  of  Reading 

Roni  Lebauer 

Saddleback  College,  USA 


I had  gone  mountain-climbing  once  before,  20  years 
ago.  It  hadn't  become  a passion.  I missed  the  wide- 
angle  focus  of  mountain  vistas;  the  searching  for  holds 
felt  confining.  Still,  I chose  to  revisit  this  sport  recently, 
as  a challenge,  as  a form  of  entertainment,  as  a means 
of  exercise,  and  unexpectedly,  as  a lesson  in  language 
teaching,  specifically  relating  to  the  role  of  reading  in 
the  language  classroom. 

Rock  Climbing  101 

(1)  In  an  introductory  talk , your  guide  will  map  out  the 
sequence  of  your  lesson . You'll  be  introduced  and  fitted  to 
the  equipment. 

As  I embarked  on  this  somewhat  risky  (in  my  mind) 
undertaking,  learning  to  climb  mountains,  I went  to 
the  class  with  faith  in  and  expectations  about  the 
instructor's  skill.  He  earned  my  trust  by  giving  me  a 
sense  of  direction  and  a sense  of  the  "tools"  of  this  new 
endeavor.  Likewise,  students  come  to  language  classes 
with  expectations  of  us,  their  teachers.  They  trust  that 
we  have  a sense  of  direction,  that  we  know  why  we  are 
choosing  specific  tasks  and  activities.  Teachers  do  not 
need  to  be  researchers.  However,  as  practitioners,  we 
need  to  be  aware  of  the  theory  and  research  that  un- . 
derlie  our  actions  and  plans  (and  those  of  our  text- 
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books).  Our  "tools"  are  not  only  our  texts,  but  also  the 
activities  and  opportunities  for  language  use  we  create, 
our  responses  to  questions,  our  explanations,  our  se- 
quencing of  activities,  and  our  facilitation  of  groups. 

Different  theories  and  philosophies  about  reading 
(whether  our  own  or  that  of  our  texts)  determine  the 
scope  and  sequence  of  our  lessons.  Our  present  under- 
standing of  reading  stresses  the  interactive  nature  of 
the  reading  process.  According  to  Day  & Bamford 
(1998,  p.  15),  "the  most  widely  accepted  cognitive 
model  of  fluent  reading  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
accurate,  automatic  word  recognition;  this  process  is 
the  precursor  of  a number  of  other  interactive,  concur- 
rent processes  that,  together  with  high-level  cognitive 
reasoning,  result  in  the  construction  of  meaning." 

Some  researchers  (e.g;,  Krashen,  1989)  suggest  that 
language  acquisition  occurs  automatically  when  mes- 
sages are  understood  (i.e.,  comprehensible  input)  and 
that  extensive  reading  provides  the  input  necessary  for 
acquisition.  Others  (e.g.,  Eskey  & Grabe,  1988)  argue 
that  extensive  reading  alone  is  insufficient;  guidance 
and  practice  in  useful  reading  strategies  is  also  neces- 
sary. Ultimately,  awareness  of  theories  and  research 
should  drive  our  decisions  about  what  we  do  in  the 
classroom. 
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(2)  Your  guide  will  set  an  anchor  or  explain  to  you  where 
and  how  it  is  set. 

Though  climbers  vary  in  their  degree  of  dependence 
on  mechanical  aids  to  climbing,  the  concept  of  "an- 
chors" is  universal.  At  issue  is  what  grounds  the 
climber,  what  provides  a sense  of  balance  and  security, 
what  protects  in  case  of  a fall.  For  many  climbers,  the 
anchor  is  a rope  that  has  been  securely  mounted.  For 
others,  the  anchor  is  an  internal  sense  of  balance  and 
trust  in  their  skills  and  knowledge. 

What  grounds  our  students  in  language  learning? 
What  is  their  anchor?  How  can  teachers  help  students 
use  external  anchors  and  develop  internal  ones?  Texts 
can  serve  well  as  anchors  for  multiskill  development. 
An  anchor  is  something  that  provides  security  or  sta- 
bility; similarly,  texts  can  anchor  students'  language 
explorations  by  offering  lasting,  visual,  meaningful, 
and  correct  target  language  representation  and  provide 
the  foundation  (and  the  security)  for  exploration  into 
other  skill  areas. 

As  with  any  anchor,  there  is  a danger  of  being 
weighed  down.  Texts  and  reading  activities  taught 
and  practiced  appropriately  can  serve  as  pivots  to 
exploration.  Conversely,  texts  and  reading  activities 
practiced  inappropriately  can  burden  students  with 
too  much  detail,  too  much  explanation,  and  too  little 
joy.  When  the  anchor  is  too  restrictive,  texts  become 
weights  with  short  chains.  In  such  cases,  the  texts  are 
written  primarily  to  exemplify  grammar  or  practice 
vocabulary  rather  than  to  stimulate  activities  or  stu- 
dent interest.  Activities  stemming  from  these  types  of 
texts  primarily  test  comprehension  and  reading  skills 
application  rather  than  create  a desire  to  communicate 
about  the  text. 

Imagine  classes  where  texts  serve  positively  as  an- 
chors or  pivots.  The  text  anchors  students  with  con- 
crete examples  of  language  used  to  communicate  a 
message.  Activities  emphasize  appreciation  and  the 
meaning  of  the  text,  resulting  in  ideal  comprehensible 
input.  The  text  doesn't  replace  oral  and  aural  language 
practice,  but  complements  it.  Meaningful  texts  can  lead 
to  discussions  (providing  opportunities  to  recycle  vo- 
cabulary from  the  text  naturally);  text-based  activities 
that  involve  information-gaps  result  in  real  communi- 
cation. Opportunities  abound  to  appeal  to  different 
learning  styles.  Certain  texts  lend  themselves  to  oral 
readings  or  symbolic  representations;  other  texts  lend 
themselves  to  activities  which  require  movement,  per- 
haps the  acting  out  of  the  text.  In  all  cases,  the  text  is 
interesting  in  itself,  whether  through  humor,  through 
the  information  conveyed,  or  through  the  characters. 

Texts  provide  natural  access  to  other  skills.  In  a syner- 
gistic way,  classroom  activities  linking  reading  and  writ- 
ing reinforce  and  strengthen  the  other  (Carson  & Leki, 
1993).  Vocabulary  development  takes  place  incidentally 
through  exposure  to  new  words  in  meaningful  contexts 
(Day,  Omura,  & Hiramatsu,  1991).  According  to  Krashen 
(1989),  pleasure  reading  contributes  to  improved  spell- 
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ing  skills  and  overall  language  competence.  Studies  by 
Hafiz  & Tudor  (1989)  demonstrate  increases  in  general 
linguistic  competence  brought  about  by  extensive  read- 
ing. Yong  & Idamban  (1997)  report  that  reading  aloud  to 
students  resulted  in  an  increase  in  overall  language  pro- 
ficiency, including  listening  comprehension. 

(3)  After  warm-ups  and  stretching , you'll  practice  free 
climbing  moves  just  a few  feet  off  the  ground. 

The  guide  knew  pre-climbing  warm-up  activities 
would  reduce  the  possibility  of  muscle  strain  and  allow 
us  to  appreciate  climbing  more.  Similarly,  most  reading 
requires  some  preparation,  prereading,  so  that  students 
can  activate  background  knowledge  and  come  to  the  text 
with  expectations  and,  ideally,  enthusiasm  and  curiosity 
about  the  subject  matter.  In  addition,  prereading  activi- 
ties can  lighten  students'  cognitive  burden  while  reading 
because  prior  discussions  will  have  incorporated  some 
key  vocabulary  and  ideas  in  context. 

Our  guide  could  have  talked  endlessly  and  tediously 
about  how  to  climb.  Instead,  after  a bit  of  stretching,  he 
challenged  us  to  practice  our  moves  on  rocks  just  a few 
feet  off  the  ground.  He  judged  what  we  could  handle;  he 
pushed  our  limits  to  a reasonable  degree.  Our  first  rock- 
climbing  task  was  quite  realistic  in  that  we  touched  the 
rocks,  balanced  ourselves,  climbed.  However,  it  is  not 
what  one  would  typically  think  of  when  imagining  rock- 
climbing.  In  language  teaching,  there  have  been  similar 
aspirations  to  authenticity,  leading  to  considerable  dis- 
agreement about  what,  in  fact,  constitutes  that  authen- 
ticity. There  are  those  who  argue  that  authentic  texts 
must  have  been  written  for  a native  audience;  others 
argue  that  texts  which  have  the  qualities  of  natural 
speech  or  writing  meet  the  definition;  still  others  suggest 
that  authenticity  is  not  in  the  text,  but  rather,  in  the  au- 
thentic intent  to  communicate.  (See  Day  & Bamford, 

1998  for  a full  discussion  of  this  issue.)  As  teachers,  we 
need  to  consider  what  level  or  type  of  authenticity  is 
truly  appropriate  for  our  students. 

(4)  You'll  learn  how  to  handle  harnesses  and  basic  belay 
techniques . 

(5)  You'll  start  on  easy  routes  on  non-vertical  rock. 

(6)  You'll  climb  harder  routes  on  increasingly  vertical  rock 
faces . 

We  didn't  learn  about  all  the  equipment  at  the  begin- 
ning. Our  guide  gave  us  more  new  information  as  we 
were  ready  for  it.  Once  we  had  been  on  the  rock,  we 
could  understand  the  new  information  better. 

Teachers  judge  how  much  learners  are  ready  to 
handle:  how  much  vocabulary  is  needed  and  when, 
what  structures  to  ignore,  what  structures  to  highlight, 
how  much  detail  readers  should  be  expected  to  get, 
whether  just  getting  the  main  idea  of  some  texts  is  suf- 
ficient. We  dole  out  corrections  and  information  to  the 
degree  that  learners  can  accept  and  make  use  of  them. 
We  adapt  our  teaching  and  our  expectations  to  our 
reading  audience. 
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(7)  The  lesson  review  will  help  you  focus  on  what  you  liked 
or  didn't  like  about  the  lesson , put  you  in  touch  with  your 
personal  strengths  and  weaknesses  as  a climber , help  you  set 
future  climbing  goals . 

Though  a novice,  I had  some  sense  of  what  worked 
for  me  and  what  didn't,  where  I excelled  and  where  I 
didn't.  The  guide  assisted  me  in  further  clarifying  my 
strengths  and  weaknesses  and  helped  me  envision  my 
next  realistic  steps  and  provided  information  to  help 
me  contact  other  climbers. 

Our  students  need  to  be  actively  involved  and 
aware  of  their  reading  strengths  and  weaknesses 
through  discussions  or  self-evaluations  of  reading 
strategies.  In  addition,  students  may  need  assistance 
in  setting  up  reading  goals.  Teachers  can  provide  sup- 
port by  making  interesting  and  comprehensible  texts 
available  to  students,  by  encouraging  out-of-class  ex- 
tensive reading,  by  facilitating  projects  in  which  stu- 
dents communicate  through  reading  and  writing  to 
people  outside  of  the  classroom,  possibly  through  the 
Internet. 


My  initial  climbing  lessons  are  over.  Whether  I con- 
tinue climbing  or  not.  I'm  aware  that  my  guide  pre- 
pared me  well,  with  lessons  extending  beyond  the 
rocks  and  into  the  language  classroom. 
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False  Assumptions  in  the 
Japanese  Classroom 

David  Paul 

David  English  House,  Japan 


Whenever  a teacher  teaches,  she  makes  assumptions 
about  how  students  learn,  but  so  often  she  fails  to  fully 
consider  what  these  assumptions  are.  To  develop  as 
teachers,  we  need  to  be  constantly  questioning  our 
assumptions.  Teaching  technique  is  not  enough.  Tech- 
nique is  the  icing  on  the  cake,  and  so  often  fits  into 
place  once  we  are  aware  of  more  fundamental  assump- 
tions. A teacher  with  the  most  wonderful  techniques  in 
the  world  will  not  succeed  unless  she  is  aware  of  her- 
self and  aware  of  where  all  these  techniques  are  taking 
her  students. 

Whenever  a teacher  says,  "Repeat  after  me,"  she  is 
making  the  assumption  that  one  human  being  learns 
effectively  by  repeating  after  another  human  being. 
Whenever  she  praises  a student,  she  is  making  the 
assumption  that  praise  will  help  the  student.  But  are 
these  assumptions  correct?  Has  she  ever  really  thought 
about  these  things,  and  considered  all  the  possible  ar- 
guments for  and  against,  or  does  she  do  them  auto- 
matically without  being  aware  of  her  assumptions? 

Many  Japanese  students  study  English  at  school  for 
retain  very  little  of  what  they  have  learned. 
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Many  Japanese  students  can  perform  well  in  the  class- 
room when  the  teacher  is  there,  but  can't  use  English 
outside  the  classroom.  Many  Japanese  students  use 
English  like  parrots  rather  than  like  thinking  human 
beings.  These  problems,  and  many  like  them,  cannot  be 
solved  until  we  all  deeply  question  the  assumptions 
we  make  when  teaching.  It's  not  good  enough  to  teach 
according  to  common  sense,  or  follow  the  techniques 
of  some  famous  writer  or  a textbook  published  by  a 
famous  publisher.  The  concept  of  "common  sense"  just 
stops  us  from  thinking  and  questioning  for  ourselves, 
and  we  have  to  ask  what  situation  that  famous  writer 
was  writing  for  or  that  textbook  originally  published 
for,  and  what  the  differences  are  between  those  situa- 
tions and  our  own.  A method  developed  for  second 
language  learners  in  the  U.S.,  or  a general  textbook 
written  for  a number  of  different  teaching  situations 
can  often  do  far  more  harm  than  good,  especially  if  we 
don't  look  closely  at  the  assumptions  on  which  the 
method  or  textbook  are  based. 

For  example,  it  is  sometimes  assumed  that  we  should 
input  language  and  not  expect  students  to  produce  it 
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before  they  are  ready  to  do  so.  There  are  many  excellent 
arguments  in  favor  of  adopting  this  approach  in  a class 
of  second  language  learners,  which  is  the  kind  of  situa- 
tion where  the  approach  became  famous,  but  with  Japa- 
nese students  it  so  often  fails.  Most  Japanese  students  are 
never  ready  to  really  produce  the  language. 

Even  when  Output  Approaches  are  used,  it  is  very 
often  assumed  that  a teacher  should  model  language 
before  students  produce  it.  What  so  often  happens  in 
Japan  is  that  the  students  go  through  the  motions  of 
doing  the  exercises  and  activities  the  teacher  sets  up  for 
them,  but  still  can't  really  produce  the  language  by 
themselves  outside  the  class.  As  soon  as  the  teacher 
models  a language  point,  she  is  sending  out  the  mes- 
sage that  it  is  the  students'  role  to  follow  the  teacher. 
The  learning  environment  becomes  a classroom.  It 
doesn't  matter  how  enjoyable  the  activities  are,  it  was 
the  teacher  that  provided  the  spark  that  started  it  all 
off.  But  in  a real-life  communicative  situation  there  is 
no  teacher  and  there  is  nobody  else  to  provide  that 
spark,  and  if  teachers  consistently  model  language  the 
student  isn't  being  trained  for  that  situation. 


Creating  a Need 

Too  many  approaches  and  too  many  course  books  as- 
sume that  students  need  English,  at  least  to  some  ex- 
tent. But  do  most  Japanese  students  really  feel  they 
need  English?  High  school  students  often  need  English 
to  pass  entrance  exams  to  university,  but  it's  a particu- 
lar kind  of  English,  and  to  most  of  the  students  it 
doesn't  really  matter  if  they  are  able  to  use  English 
after  the  examinations.  They  may  understand  with 
their  heads  that  English  will  come  in  useful  some  day, 
but  not  really  with  their  hearts. 

Japan  is  a very  comfortable  country  where  people  can 
get  by  very  well  without  using  English.  It's  not  like  some 
countries  where  English  is  a passport  to  a good  job,  or 
where  being  able  to  speak  English  is  a way  out  of  pov- 
erty. There  is  little  passion  for  English  in  Japan.  Even 
those  Japanese  people  who  work  for  large  companies 
with  overseas  branches  usually  only  start  to  study  En- 
glish hard  when  they  find  out  they  will  be  transferred 
abroad  or  to  a section  that  requires  a lot  of  English. 

This  must  all  sound  very  negative.  Does  it  mean  we 
might  as  well  give  up  and  go  home?  Certainly  not!  All 
it  means  is  that  any  approach  we  use  that  assumes  stu- 
dents need  or  want  English  is  generally  doomed  to 
failure  in  Japan.  Almost  any  exercise  that  feels  like 
something  the  teacher  wants  the  students  to  do  will 
make  little  impression.  Whether  it's  a listening  exer- 
cise, a gap-fill,  a communicative  task,  it  makes  no  dif- 
ference. Students  will  just  fall  into  the  role  of  passive 
followers.  And  anything  academic,  or  that  has  a class- 
room feel  to  it  is  bound  to  fail  except  with  that  small 
percentage  of  students  who  will  succeed  anyway.  In 
Japan,  before  we  can  go  anywhere,  we  have  to  "create 
a need."  We  have  to  stimulate  students'  genuine  inter- 
est in  what  we  want  them  to  learn.  We  have  to  train 
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them  to  initiate  the  learning  process,  build  their  ability 
to  ask  questions,  and  stimulate  them  to  want  to  explore 
the  fascinating  world  of  English.  Most  importantly,  we 
have  to  generate  genuine  emotions  and  curiosity  and 
make  a classroom  not  feel  like  a classroom.  Much  of 
this  applies  to  learning  situations  all  over  the  world, 
but  it  applies  ten  times  as  much  in  Japan.  Half  mea- 
sures are  ineffective.  Any  technique  which  doesn't  start 
with  these  assumptions  is  missing  the  point  in  Japan. 

Accepting  Students  as  They  Are 

This  doesn't  mean  we  have  to  get  out  of  the  classroom 
and  have  classes  in  the  park  or  always  do  very  lively 
and  dramatic  activities.  To  do  so  would  be  following 
an  assumption  that  students  will  be  motivated  and 
enjoy  the  freedom  of  this  kind  of  approach.  However, 
many  Japanese  students  are  more  likely  to  find  this 
style  of  lesson  intimidating.  Before  we  can  go  any- 
where, we  need  to  accept  the  students  for  what  they 
are  and  get  on  the  same  wavelength  as  them.  If  they 
are  noisy,  we  can  be  noisy,  and  if  they  are  quiet  and 
sensitive,  we  can  be  quiet  and  sensitive,  too.  We  have 
no  right  to  assume  that  students  should  be  noisy  or 
should  be  physically  active,  and  if  we  do  assume  this, 
we  shouldn't  be  surprised  by  the  results.  We  need  to 
generate  a comfortable  non-threatening  atmosphere 
where  the  students  can  be  themselves,  and  break  down 
the  traditional  student-teacher  relationship  in  order  to 
curb  students'  tendency  to  simply  follow  the  teacher. 

So  What  Should  We  Do? 

We  make  assumptions  all  the  time:  every  time  we  pre- 
pare a lesson,  every  time  we  open  the  door  to  a class- 
room, every  time  we  open  our  mouths.  I have  only 
touched  oh  the  subject  in  this  article.  If  we  want  to  de- 
velop our  teaching,  all  of  these  assumptions  need  to  be 
questioned,  not  just  the  one  or  two  I've  mentioned 
here.  So  what  should  we  do?  How  should  we  go  about 
questioning  these  assumptions? 

Clearly,  we  need  to  adopt  the  attitude  that  nothing  is 
sacred,  and  we  need  to  debate  fundamental  points 
with  other  teachers  and  our  students.  It  also  helps  to 
look  at  other  disciplines.  It  is  often  shocking  to  find 
that  so  many  ELT  classroom  techniques  have  no  theo- 
retical justification.  It  is  as  if  ELT  has  developed  its 
own  logic.  I would  suggest  that  to  draw  on  psychology 
and  social  psychology  can  be  particularly  helpful.  All 
aspects  of  our  teaching  need  a psychological  justifica- 
tion. By  turning  to  psychology  and  looking  closely  at 
many  of  the  debates  in  that  discipline,  it  becomes  much 
easier  to  see  many  of  the  assumptions  we  are  making 
in  the  English  classroom. 

It  is  time  for  ELT  and  psychology  to  become  much 
more  closely  linked.  Internationally,  this  is  beginning  to 
happen  more,  but  not  enough  has  been  done  that  specifi- 
cally relates  to  the  ELT  situation  in  Japan.  It's  time  to 
have  more  debate  on  this,  and  it's  time  for  all  of  us  to 
have  a much  closer  look  at  the  assumptions  we  are  making. 
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WATANABE,  cant'd  on  p.  38. 
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Now  you're  talking! 


Task-based,  student-centered 
conversation  for  Japanese 
students. 


Now  1att'n  diking! 


I Chrix  Efvin 


Please  send  a free  sample  of: 
Now  you're  talking! 

Name:  _ 


School: 

Address:  School  □ 


Home  □ 


Tel: 


Fax: 


ERjt- 


1-10-19  Kita,  Okegawa  City 
Saitama  363-0011 
Tel/Fax:  (048)  772-7724 


• highly  communicative 

• practical  & enjoyable 

• user-friendly 

• lots  of  listening  practice 

• basic  level 

• suitable  for  teenagers 
or  young  adults 
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A Chapter  in  Your  Life 


This  new  column  focuses  on  the  many  unique,  vibrant,  and  incredibly  diverse  JALT  chapters  throughout 
Japan.  You,  the  grassroots  of  JALT,  will  be  at  center  stage!  Share  your  experiences,  achievements, 
strengths,  and  talented  members.  Familiarize  readers  with  the  areas  you  are  interested  in,  challenges  you 
have  faced  and  innovative  solutions  you  have  found.  By  participating,  you  can  facilitate  networking, 
stimulate  change,  and  analyze  improvements  needed  through  your  examples  and  successes.  The  column 
editors  welcome  1,000  word  profiles  of  JALT  chapters  (in  English,  Japanese,  or  a combination  of  both). 
Contact  them  for  more  details.  This  month,  David  McMurray  profiles  two  struggling  JALT  chapters,  Akita 
and  Tokyo,  and  their  continuing  efforts  to  recover. 

Our  Largest  and  Smallest  Chapters  Ask  For  Help 

Akita,  JALT's  smallest  chapter  (12  members),  was  placed  on  probation  last  year  until  it  could  find  new 
officers  and  increase  its  membership.  After  considering  the  improvements  made  in  Akita  (which  formed  a 
full-slate  of  officers  and  added  6 new  recruits)  and  the  pending  work  to  be  done  (hosting  six  presenta- 
tions), the  Executive  Board  decided  to  keep  the  Akita  chapter  under  protective  probation.  After  consider- 
ing Tokyo's  strengths  (with  386  members  it  is  JALT's  largest  chapter)  and  weaknesses  (no  officers),  Tokyo 
Chapter  was  placed  on  probation  for  6 months.  Here  are  their  stories. 

Akita 

Akita  chapter  is  an  outpost  for  JALT's  smallest  group  of  teachers.  The  chapter  was  unable  to  host  even  one 
presentation  in  1997,  and  officers  were  unable  to  hold  any  business  meetings.  In  1998,  JALT  teachers  in  the 
area  are  overcoming  their  difficulties  with  the  help  of  the  Internet  to  boost  communications  and  cooperat- 
ing Minnesota  State  University  professors  and  regional  high  school  teachers. 

Akita  Chapter  officers  and  members  have  a lot  to  do  to  shrug  their  probationary  status  and  to  host  an 
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for  Japanese  students 

EXCITING 


Motivates  students  to  collaborate  & solve  a variety  of  fun 
information  gap  & other  activities. 


PRACTICAL 

Increases  speaking  fluency,  pronunciation  awareness.  Minimizes 
teacher  preparation  with  over  60  pages  of  photocopiable  handouts. 


APPROPRIATE 


Challenges  low  level  & high  level  students  in  large  & small  classes. 


FOR  JAPANESE  COLLEGE-LEVEL  STUDENTS 


ASHiNE  ON 

THE  21  ST  CENTURV  RPPRORCH  TO  LEARNING  ENGLISH 


S.E.NORDYKE  AND  G.N. WORTHINGTON 


SHSNE  ON  offers  learners  of  English 
a practical  way  to  apply  the  language. 

★ English  conversation  for  large  or  small  classes. 

★ Twenty  fully-illustrated  units. 

★ Activities  for  pairs,  small  groups,  and  the  entire  class. 

★ Student-friendly  and  teacher-friendly. 

★ Material  that  is  stimulating  and  effective. 

★ Communication  that  works! 


★ Please  send  me  a further  information  about : 


Name:  (Mr.  ms.) 

Address:  □Home  I I Work 


School/Company 


TEL 


[seidg]  seido  language  institute 

' 5 Funado-cho,  Ashiya-shi,  Hyogo  659-0093,  Japan 

ERJ.C 


FAX. 0797-31 -3448 
TEL.  0797-31-3452 


i .v. . 


My  Share 

edited  by  sandra  smith  a oishi  harumi 

The  first  article  this  month  marks  the  introduction  of  a new  feature  of  My  Share:  Tales  from  the  Trenches.  Teachers  tend  to 
find  novel , highly  individual , and  efficient  ways  to  address  problems  that  recur  in  their  classes.  Be  it  a student  who  domi- 
nates the  conversation,  one  who  never  speaks,  or  one  who  always  sleeps,  we  develop  ways  to  create  more  positive  learning 
environments ; when  administrivia  threatens  to  disrupt  the  flow  and  pace  of  our  classes,  we  seek  to  reduce  its  negative  im- 
pact; if  we  find  ourselves  with  more  writing  classes  than  we  have  marking  time , we  systematize  and  streamline  our  methods 
of  giving  feedback.  Our  solutions  to  problems  like  these  might  seem  very  obvious  and  ordinary  to  ourselves,  but  they  may  be 
a revelation  to  another  teacher  grappling  with  a similar  situation. 

From  time  to  time  articles  taking  a " problem-solution " approach  to  classroom  situations  will  be  presented  in  My  Share. 

These  articles  will  be  from  200-400  words  and  will  focus  on  one  way  to  address  a specific  problem.  Authors  wishing  to  sub- 
mit such  an  article  are  asked  to  contact  the  editors  for  further  guidelines. 


A Student  Roll  System 

Tim  Hawthorne 


Problem:  You  have  trouble  remembering  your  students' 
names,  but  want  to  keep  an  accurate  record  of  their 
attendance  and  participation  in  each  class. 

Solution : Using  a ballpoint  pen,  trace  the  lines. on  a stan- 
dard-sized B4  sheet  of  graph  paper  (5mm  lines).  With  a 
marker,  make  an  extra  thick  line  every  eight  lines  verti- 
cally and  nine  lines  horizontally.  This  will  give  you  forty 
large  boxes  in  five  rows  and  eight  columns  (the  bottom 
row  of  boxes  will  measure  8x8  lines,  rather  than  9x8, 
because  of  the  constraints  of  the  graph  paper). 

Within  each  of  these  thick-lined  boxes,  block  off  the 
upper-left  comer,  six  lines  square;  this  box-within-a-box 
is  for  each  student's  photo.  The  remaining  area  is  for 
each  student's  name,  number,  and  other  relevant  stu- 
dent data.  White-out  the  box  divisions  on  the  line  imme- 
diately below  the  photo  area,  and  use  this  space  for  the 
student's  name  and  number.  This  leaves  28  five  millimetre 
square  spaces  to  the  left  and  at  the  bottom  for  recording 
information  about  student  attendance  and  participation. 

Record  this  information  by  date  only,  using  the  fol- 
lowing colour  coding;  one  class  period's  comments  fits 
in  one  5mm  box: 


red  date  = absent 
red-circled  red  date  = late 
blue-circled  red  date  = absent,  no 
homework  turned  in 
green  date  = poor  class  participa- 
tion 

red-circled  green  date  = kicked 

out  of  class  for  disciplinary  reasons 
blue  date  = poor  homework 
red-circled  blue  date  = present,  but  no  homework 
turned  in 

pink  date  = exceptional  homework  or  participation 
purple  date  = absent  on  test  day 
black  = evaluations 

Tip  1:  Tell  all  students  the  first  day  of  class  that  they 
will  not  be  allowed  in  class  again  until  they  have  given 
you  their  photo.  If  you  don't  it  will  be  a year  long 
nightmare  trying  to  get  photos  from  some  of  them. 

Tip  2:  Don't  entrust  students  with  the  job  of  pasting 
their  own  photos  on  the  roll  sheets. 

Tip  3:  To  prevent  peeling  and  snagging,  make  colour 
photocopies  of  the  finished  roll  sheets. 


Example  of  one 
9x8  line  data  box 


Student 

Photo 

Name  and  Number 

Teaching  Classroom  English: 
Activities  for  the  First  Few  Classes 

Cathrine-Mette  (Trine)  Mirk, 
Nishimorokata  Educational  Branch  Office,  Miyazaki 


In  order  to  effectively  and  efficiently  control  and  orga- 
nize activities  in  English  class,  both  JTLs  (Japanese 
Teachers  of  Language)  and  ALTs  (Assistant  Language 
Teachers,  usually  non-Japanese)  often  resort  to  using 
Taoanese.  This  is  a shame,  because  with  just  a couple 
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of  classes,  young  Japanese  students 
can  indeed  come  to  understand 
basic  English  requests.  The  follow- 
ing is  a description  of  4 activities 
covering  about  2 class  periods  to 
help  meet  that  objective.  Team-teaching  with  an  ALT 
is  effective  for  this  plan,  and  makes  good  use  of  the 
often  rare  ALT  visit.  Continual  use  by  the  JTL  and 
ALT  of  classroom  English  in  subsequent  classes  is 
paramount  to  the  plan's  success. 
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Preparation/Materials 

1.  Handouts  with  the  following  Classroom  English  list 
and  translation  into  Japanese: 

Please . . . 

repeat,  write,  listen,  read.  look,  study, 
raise  your  hand,  stand  up.  sit  down,  get  into 
pairs,  get  into  groups,  get  into  line,  get  into  a 
circle,  copy,  one  more  time,  close  your 
book(s).  open  your  book(s).  be  quiet,  don't  be 
shy.  do  your  best,  don't  talk,  don't  speak 
Japanese,  speak  English  only,  show  me.  tell 
me.  say  something,  help  your  friends,  erase 
the  blackboard,  switch  papers,  return  papers, 
turn  around,  don't  sleep,  speak  loudly,  clear 
your  desks. 

2.  Large  word  cards  with  the  above  English  on  one  side 
and  the  meaning  in  Japanese  on  the  other. 

3.  Three  small  cards  with  E-J,  J-E,  or  Gesture  written  on 
each  one. 

Introducing  the  Vocabulary 

JTL  and  ALT  each  have  a stack  of  cards,  and  they  hold 
up  the  English  side  of  one  card  at  a time  to  the  students. 
One  teacher  reads  the  English  side  and  solicits  a repeti- 
tion from  the  students.  The  other  teacher  then  makes  a 
gesture  to  indicate  the  meaning,  and  the  students  must 
try  to  guess  what  it  means.  The  Japanese  side  is  shown 
once  the  students  have  guessed  the  meaning.  If  they 
can't  guess  the  meaning,  the  Japanese  side  can  be  very 
quickly  flashed  to  the  students  in  a playful  manner. 

For  younger  students  this  may  take  up  a large  chunk 
of  time  as  all  vocabulary  is  probably  new,  and  students 
are  only  starting  to  contend  with  the  alphabet.  Teach- 
ers may  want  to  simplify  or  amend  the  list  to  suit  their 
classes.  The  JTL  might  want  to  remind  students  that 
they  are  not  expected  to  remember  everything  at  first, 
and  that  as  the  teachers  will  always  be  using  the  words 
and  phrases,  they  will  come  to  learn  them  in  time. 

They  are  also  told  that  the  focus  is  speaking  and  listen- 
ing, not  reading  and  writing. 

Teachers  can  flash  the  cards  again,  this  time  getting 
more  advanced  students  to  read  the  cards  aloud  and 
then  stating  the  meaning.  Handouts  should  be  passed 
out  after  the  vocabulary  is  introduced  so  that  students 
are  not  distracted.  If  students  are  tiring  or  look  bored, 
it  might  be  best  to  skip  the  repetition  and  move  on  to 
other  activities. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  class,  the  cards  can  be 
flashed  to  the  students  once  again  for  a quick  review 
and  warm-up. 

Activity  1 : Gesture  Row  Race 

Row  races  are  effective  games  in  Japanese  classrooms 
because,  if  used  correctly,  the  competition  and  sup- 
port from  peers  motivates  students  to  partake  in  the 
activity,  and  they  allow  a great  majority  of  students  to 
participate. 
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In  the  type  of  row  race  I like  to  use  for  this  activity,  the 
back  line  of  students  going  from  the  left  to  the  right  side 
of  the  classroom  stands  up.  If  students  feel  they  know 
the  answer  to  a command  given  by  one  of  the  teachers, 
they  raise  their  hand.  When  a student  is  chosen  s/he 
must  indicate  comprehension  of  the  command  by  using 
gestures  and  body  language.  They  are  not  allowed  to  use 
Japanese  or  English.  If  understanding  is  appropriately 
communicated  within  5 seconds  (excitable  students  of- 
ten get  caught  up  in  the  countdown),  the  student  may  sit 
down,  and  the  person  sitting  directly  in  front  of  them 
must  then  stand.  The  teams  race  each  other  to  see  whose 
row  can  get  to  the  front,  or  to  the  front  and  back,  first. 
Students  are  permitted  to  look  at  their  handouts  at  first, 
and  they  may  assist  their  teammates,  although  I some- 
times prohibit  those  students  who  are  standing  from 
looking  at  their  sheets.  The  race  can  also  start  from  the 
front  row  or  from  a side  column. 

The  gesture  row  race  is  an  effective  introductory  activ- 
ity because  there  is  not  yet  any  pressure  on  the  students 
to  use  English;  they  leam  the  rule  of  "no  Japanese";  they 
leam  about  the  effectiveness  of  non-verbal  communica- 
tion; and  the  game  is  a "total  physical  response"  method 
which  seems  to  be  effective  especially  with  young,  rest- 
less learners.  The  activity  is  also  loads  of  fun. 

Activity  2:  Crisscross  Game 

One  row  stands  up  and  a teachers  says  a Classroom  En- 
glish phrase.  Students  who  recognize  it  raise  their  hands 
and  a teacher  chooses  the  fastest  one  who  does  so.  If  the 
student  translates  the  phrase  accurately  into  Japanese,  s/ 
he  can  sit.  The  game  continues  until  one  person  remains. 
The  column  of  students  perpendicular  to  the  last  remain- 
ing person  then  has  to  stand  and  the  process  is  repeated. 

When  this  becomes  relatively  easy,  switch  to  translat- 
ing from  Japanese  to  English.  At  first,  students  can  look 
at  their  sheets.  Teams  are  permitted  to  help  their  mates. 

Activity  3:  Pick  a Card  Game 

Students  get  into  four  to  six  teams  of  4-6  people.  (These 
groups  are  usually  already  pre-assigned  for  junior  high 
students.)  A teacher  writes  E-J  (English  -Japanese),  J-E 
(Japanese-English),  and  Gesture  on  the  blackboard,  and 
explains  their  meanings  in  easy  English.  One  teacher 
walks  from  group  to  group  getting  a student  from  each 
team  to  select  one  of  the  three  prepared  cards,  which  are 
held  out  face  down.  The  other  teacher  keeps  score.  If  a 
student  picks  E-J,  a teacher  says  a Classroom  English 
phrase  and  any  student  from  the  team  has  5 seconds  to 
translate  it  into  Japanese,  thus  earning  a point.  If  after  5 
seconds  no  one  can,  anyone  from  another  team  gets  a 
chance.  The  card-holding  teacher  progresses  from  group 
to  group.  If  J-E  is  chosen,  a teacher  must  say  the  class- 
room English  phrase  in  Japanese,  and  students  try  to  get 
it  in  English.  If  Gesture  is  chosen,  all  the  members  of  the 
team  must  execute  a gesture  for  the  Classroom  English 
phrase  said  by  the  teacher  in  English.  Only  one  student 
is  not  enough  here,  as  it's  meant  to  be  a team  effort.  A 
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final  rule  is  that  each  student  in  each  group  is  allowed  to 
answer  only  once  (although  they  can  help  other  mem- 
bers), so  that  more  students  get  a chance  to  participate. 

Activity  4:  Simon  Says 

Simon  Says  is  a classic  which  works  well  to  test  com- 
prehension. Teachers  give  Classroom  English  orders, 
and  students,  who  all  start  the  game  by  standing,  must 
indicate  their  comprehension  by  carrying  out  appropri- 
ate gestures.  However,  they  can  do  it  only  if  the  order 
is  preceded  by  "Simon  Says..."  or  alternatively,  "X- 
sensei  says...."  Students  who  are  slow  or  miss  the  order 
have  to  put  their  heads  down  and  pretend  to  sleep 
(which  many  love  to  do,  so  it's  not  much  of  a punish- 
ment!) Prizes  can  be  awarded  to  the  last  few  who  re- 
main standing.  In  fact,  prizes  for  any  of  the  above 
games  are  motivating  for  students. 

The  Simon  Says  game,  when  used  again  in  other  les- 
sons, presents  itself  as  a useful  way  to  review  and  use 
the  Classroom  English  terms  as  building  blocks  to  incor- 
porate new  vocabulary  and  structural  patterns.  There- 
fore, in  addition  to  initial,  simple  commands  such  as 
"Simon  says  raise  your  hand,"  students  can  also  be 


tested  with,  "Simon  says  raise  your  right  hand,"  or 
"Stand  on  your  chair,  Sit  on  your  desk,  Open  your 
friend's  pencil  case,  Open  the  door,  Repeat  T love  En- 
glish/ Write  a sentence  in  English  and  show  me,"  etc. 

Comments 

I have  found  these  activities  to  be  a worthwhile  invest- 
ment of  time  for  the  first  classes  of  a term,  as  many  of 
my  JTLs  and  I rarely  have  to  use  much  Japanese  for 
basic  organization-type  requests  in  the  classroom.  The 
plan  works  best  if  introduced  at  the  beginning  of  the 
term,  and  if,  of  course,  the  phrases  are  repeated  on  a 
daily  basis.  As  teachers  are  presented  with  opportuni- 
ties to  use  these  English  phrases  quite  frequently,  there 
is  really  little  room  for  failure. 


Quick  Guide 

Key  Words:  Learner  Training,  Vocabulary 
Learner  English  Level:  beginners 
Learner  Maturity  Level:  Jr.  High,  Sr.  High 
Preparation  Time:  approx.  1 hour 
Activity  Time:  approx.  2 50-min.  periods,  but  vocabulary 
should  be  constantly  employed  thereafter 


The  Homework  Chair:  Practical  Furniture 
for  Managing  University  Classes 

Ron  Grove,  Mejiro  University 


Instructors  at  Japanese  universities  face  daunting 
challenges  in  classroom  management,  an  "often  ne- 
glected area  of  language  teaching"  (Tomei,  1996,  p. 
19).  Some  of  the  issues  are: 

• relatively  large  classes; 

• infrequent  class  meetings; 

• teacher  responsibility  for  hundreds  of  students; 

• student  enrollment  in  fifteen  or  more  different 
classes; 

• the  assumption  that  students  don't  have  to  do  or 
learn  much;  and 

• widespread  tardiness. 

These  problems  are  of  systemic  or  even  broader  cul- 
tural origins,  so  they  won't  be  "solved"  any  time  soon. 
However,  teachers  can  cope  with  them  and  communi- 
cate reasonable  expectations  to  students.  I have  devel- 
oped a practice  in  large,  required  classes  that  simplifies 
attendance- taking,  discourages  lateness,  encourages 
homework,  and  does  not  confuse  even  the  densest  stu- 
dents for  very  long:  the  homework  chair. 

1. 1 consider  it  my  job  to  get  to  class  early.  I put  a 
chair  under  a door-side  comer  of  the  board.  On  the 
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board  above  the  chair,  I write 
"homework  (or  your  name)"  with  a 
large  arrow  pointing  to  the  chair. 

2.  When  students  enter  the  room, 
they  put  their  homework  on  the  chair.  If  they  haven't 
done  any,  they  put  something  with  their  name  on  it  on 
the  chair  instead.  . 

3.  After  the  chime  marks  the  beginning  of  class,  I 
pick  up  everything  on  the  chair.  Those  whose  names 
appear  in  that  pile  are  "on  time"  for  class. 

4.  After  fifteen  minutes,  I pick  up  anything  that  has 
appeared  on  the  chair  since  class  began.  I keep  this 
pile,  representing  those  "a  little  late"  for  class,  separate 
from  the  first  pile. 

5.  Subsequent  arrivals  are  handled  similarly,  but  as 
"very  late"  for  class.  There  are  consequences  for  late- 
ness and  absence  in  final  grading  based  on  a point  sys- 
tem: more  points  for  being  on  time,  fewer  and  fewer 
for  being  later  and  later,  none  for  being  absent.  See 
Grove  (1998)  for  a more  complete  description. 

6.  I usually  have  a chance  to  mark  the  attendance  on 
the  class  roll  during  the  class.  (At  least,  I always  re- 
turn any  ID  cards  or  driver's  licenses  that  may  have 
been  turned  in.)  If  not,  I keep  the  three  piles  separate 
and  record  the  attendance  when  I look  at  the  home- 
work later. 

Nearly  all  students  grasp  this  procedure  very  quickly, 
although  a few  may  need  personal  invitations  by  the 
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teacher  and/or  explanations  by  peers.  Two  potential 
disadvantages:  the  ease  of  presenting  homework  or  a 
scribbled  name  either  in  person  or  vicariously  and  not 
actually  attending  the  class,  as  well  as  the  lack  of  name/ 
face  association  and  minimal  eye  contact  involved  in 
calling  the  roll,  can  easily  be  compensated  for.  I check 
the  number  of  names  submitted  against  a nose-count  of 
the  class.  Discrepancies  are  easy  to  resolve,  and  I make  a 
note  on  absentees'  homework  indicating  I know  they 
were  absent,  despite  the  presence  of  their  homework.  No 
one  has  ever  pretended  to  be  present  in  this  way  more 
than  once.  Other  cross  checks  include  handing  back  last 
week's  homework,  absentees'  work  remaining  in  hand 
at  the  end,  and  collecting  occasional  quizzes  or  other 
classwork  from  those  actually  present.  Handing  back 
homework  and  quizzes  also  provides  face-to-face  inter- 
action with  those  whose  names  are  called. 

I find  the  homework  chair  helpful  in  several  ways.  It 
really  does  encourage  students  to  do  homework — the 
beginning  of  every  class  is  a reminder.  Those  who  have 
their  homework  simply  drop  it  off  while  others  have  to 


write  their  names  on  something  or  fish  around  in  wallets 
for  ID  cards  to  turn  in  before  class  begins.  Instituting  it 
seemed  to  reduce  tardiness  greatly,  since  it  provided  a 
way  to  monitor  it  accurately  without  increasing  the  dis- 
ruption late  arrivals  sometimes  cause  in  class. 
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Quick  Guide 

Key  Words:  Classroom  Management,  Attendance  Policies 
Learner  English  Level:  All 

Learner  Maturity  Level:  Elementary  School  and  above  (in- 
tended for  university  classes) 

Preparation  Time:  Explanation  (once,  a few  minutes);  Every 
class  (arriving  a minute  early) 

Activity  Time:  Apart  from  the  first  explanation,  practically 
none;  Saves  time  not  taken  with  roll  calls 
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Book  Reviews 

edited  by  duane  kindt  & oda  masaki 

Beginning  this  month,  this  column's  name  will  be  simply 
Book  Reviews.  With  this  change  we  encourage  potential 
reviewers  to  consider  not  only  classroom  materials  but  also 
books  of  general  interest  to  teachers.  We  would  also  like  to 
encourage  submissions  in  Japanese.  We  hope  broadening  of 
the  scope  of  Book  Reviews  will  make  the  column  more 
interesting  while  remaining  practical  for  teachers. 

Duane  Kindt , Book  Reviezvs  Co-Editor 

Alternative  Culture  in  Japan.  Takayuki  Tatsumi  (Ed  ). 
Tokyo:  Mangajin,  Inc.,  1997.  Seibido,  Ltd.,  1998.  Pp.  ii 
+ 97.  ¥5,000.  ISBN  4-791  9-1  267-5. 

For  several  years,  Mangajin  magazine  filled  a niche  in 
the  marketplace  for  those  who  maintain  personal  or 
professional  interests  in  popular  Japanese  culture.  It 
occupied  a position  midway  between  specialized 
Japanology  and  the  lowbrow  satire  of  ALIEN  magazine, 
One  of  its  most  interesting  features  was  articles  about 
various  aspects  of  Japan  commissioned  by  well-known 
freelance  writers. 

Earlier  this  year,  Mangajin  collected  twelve  articles 
originally  printed  between  1993  and  1997  and  produced 
this  97-page  edition.  It  includes  a 13-page  annotated 
bilingual  glossary. 

The  writers  include  such  familiar  names  as  Rick 
Kennedy,  whose  work  has  long  appeared  in  the  Tokyo 
Journal  and  Tokyo  Weekender , and  Mark  Schilling,  a film 
historian,  film  critic,  and  freelancer  whose  writings  ap- 
pear regularly  in  The  Japan  Times . Stylistically,  all  of  the 
six  to  eight  page  essays  are  interesting  without  being 
condescending  or  wordy.  At  the  same  time,  they  avoid 
assuming  that  the  reader  knows  nothing  about  Japan  or 
has  limited  reading  ability  in  English.  The  tone  is 
friendly  and  confident,  and  should  not  intimidate  or 
bore  either  native  or  nonnative  readers.  Unfortunately, 
no  exercises  are  provided,  so  if  the  material  is  intended 
for  use  in  a classroom,  a bit  of  prereading  and  prepara- 
tory task  making  is  in  store  for  the  teacher. 

The  topics  are  well  chosen.  None  of  them  are  overly 
"alternative"  in  the  sense  of  something  unfamiliar  or 
alien  to  the  wary  student  who  might  prefer  known  pa- 
rameters, but  who  may  desire  more  than  "traditional" 
culture.  For  example,  Takashima  Mitsuo  writes  about 
Japanese  cuisine  overseas,  John  McKinstry  describes 
fortune-telling,  Ann  Saphir  explores  the  cult  of  blood 
types  and  personality,  John  Carroll  delves  into  the  wed- 
ding industry,  and  Mark  Schilling  explains  how  karaoke 
boxes  revolutionized  the  industry  in  the  mid-1980s. 

Each  of  the  articles  can  easily  be  used  as  supplementary 
material  for  Reading,  Oral  Communication,  and  Japanese 
Studies  classes.  Some  of  the  topics,  however,  may  have  a 
short  "shelf  life";  such  is  the  fate  of  pop  culture,  "alterna- 
tive" or  not.  Consider  the  long-term  prospects  of  one  par- 
ticular piece  about  the  fashions  of  hair  dyeing.  On  the 
other  hand,  periodic  additions  or  revisions  would  be  most 
welcome  in  the  wake  of  an  interesting  new  text. 

Timothy  Allan , Kwassui  Women  s College , Nagasaki 


When  Cultures  Collide:  Managing  Successfully  Across 
Cultures.  Richard  D.  Lewis.  London:  Nicholas  Brealey 
Publishing,  Ltd.,  1996.  Pp.  331.  ¥5,240.  ISBN  1-85788- 
086-2. 

This  book  was  written  by  a language  teacher  to  help 
those  doing  business  in  a foreign  country.  The  goal  is  to 
give  useful  strategies  in  dealing  with  cultural  differ- 
ences: "This  book  attempts  to  show  that  there  is  no  good 
or  bad,  logical  or  illogical,  in  cultural  values  ....  Cross- 
cultural  training  makes  one  see  others  as  normal  too, 
when  viewed  from  a different  perspective"  (p.  4).  The 
scope  of  the  book  is  not  limited  to  people  in  the  field  of 
business  management,  but  goes  beyond  it  to  include 
those  working  or  living  in  a different  culture.  It  offers 
plenty  of  insights  and  hints  for  foreign  teachers  to  steer 
the  class  away  from  cultural  confrontations  that  often 
arise  from  stereotypes. 

Lewis  uses  his  teaching  experiences  to  support  and 
clarify  important  points  in  his  book.  He  has  lived  in 
Japan  and  was  an  instructor  to  Empress  Michiko  and 
other  members  of  the  Japanese  Imperial  Family.  His 
illustrations  in  various  chapters  show  that  he  has  taught 
language  to  students  from  many  countries. 

The  book  is  organized  in  three  parts.  The  first  part 
discusses  the  cultural  conditioning  of  the  mind  during 
childhood.  This  cultural  conditioning  creates  a set  of 
values  in  us  which  becomes  an  obstacle  in  communicat- 
ing with  people  from  different  parts  of  the  world.  One 
purpose  of  the  book  becomes  clear  at  this  point:  that  the 
concept  of  good  or  bad,  logical  or  illogical  cannot  be 
discussed.  The  relationship  between  language  and 
thought  is  also  explored  with  interesting  comparisons  of 
English  speaking  people  and  speakers  of  other  lan- 
guages. Here,  the  theory  of  Benjamin  Whorf  is  intro- 
duced, which  states  that  the  language  we  speak  largely 
determines  our  way  of  thinking. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  book,  the  cultures  of  the  world 
are  presented  in  three  categories.  The  first  category,  "lin- 
ear-actives," describes  the  cultures  in  which  people  plan 
and  stick  to  their  plans.  People  in  this  group  tend  to  fol- 
low schedules  and  do  one  thing  at  a time.  They  follow 
correct  procedures  and  prefer  a fixed  agenda.  They  use 
limited  body  language.  Germans  and  Swiss  belong  to  this 
group.  The  second  category,  "multi-actives,"  includes 
those  who  make  elaborate  plans.  They  do  several  things 
at  once.  They  are  not  punctual  and  their  timetable  is  un- 
predictable. They  make  unrestricted  use  of  body  lan- 
guage. Italians,  Latin  Americans,  and  Arabs  belong  to  this 
group.  The  third  category,  "reactives,"  describes  those 
who  give  importance  to  courtesy  and  respect.  They  are 
punctual  and  react  to  the  other  party's  timetable.  They 
make  only  slight  changes  in  plans.  They  avoid  confronta- 
tion and  use  subtle  body  language.  Chinese,  Japanese, 
and  Finns  come  in  this  group. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  also  discusses  how  cul- 
tural values  affect  attitudes  toward  time,  status,  and 
communication  patterns.  Body  language  and  manners  in 
several  societies  are  also  covered. 

The  third  part  of  the  book  takes  us  to  many  countries 
around  the  world  and  gives  general  national  characteris- 
tics of  people.  Here,  some  useful  strategies  are  given  to 
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deal  with  these  people.  The  book  ends  with  a brief  dis- 
cussion of  empathy,  an  important  communication  tool. 

Reading  this  book  is  like  a journey  through  the  cul- 
tures of  the  world.  The  process  es  very  interesting  be- 
cause there  are  many  humorous  examples  and  stories 
along  the  way.  There  are  charts  and  tables  to  help  visu- 
alize the  important  points  of  the  chapter,  and  the  lan- 
guage is  simple,  making  the  book  easy  to  read. 

This  book  is  a valuable  resource  for  two  reasons.  First, 
it  helps  teachers  in  Japan  become  aware  of  the  effect  of 
Japanese  language  on  Japanese  students.  According  to 
the  Benjamin  Whorf  theory,  behavior  and  language  are 
connected.  In  a language  class  where  the  teacher  and  the 
students  are  thinking  in  two  different  languages,  the 
behavior  will  be  dictated  by  their  languages.  The  stu- 
dents' participation  in  the  class  and  the  teacher's  expec- 
tations of  the  students  can  at  times  differ.  A clear 
understanding  of  this  theory  can  help  the  teacher  pre- 
dict student  behavior  and  choose  appropriate  class  ac- 
tivities. Second,  this  book  promotes  the  notion  that 
cross-cultural  perspectives  foster  different  views  of  cul- 
tural values.  These  views  make  it  easier  to  understand 
different  attitudes  toward  silence,  ethics,  and  truth  in 
the  culture  of  the  student. 

This  book  is  written  for  managers  who  do  business 
internationally.  The  strategies  for  dealing  with  cultural 
differences  in  a business  meeting  can  also  be  used  in 
teaching  or  studying  in  another  culture.  Lewis  gives 
practical  and  useful  hints  to  communicate  across  cul- 
tures. Thus,  the  goal  stated  in  the  beginning  of  the  book 
is  successfully  achieved.  The  third  part  of  the  book 
would  be  complete  if  it  included  information  from  Afri- 
can and  Latin  American  countries. 

Deepak  K.  Samida,  JALT  Hokkaido 

Interchange  Intro:  English  for  International  Communica- 
tion. Jack  C.  Richards.  Cambridge:  Cambridge  University 
Press,  1 995.  Pp.  ix  + 1 36.  ¥1 ,750.  ISBN  0-521  -46744-6. 

Interchange  Intro , the  introductory  level  for  the  Inter- 
change series  is  "a  beginning  to  high  intermediate  series 
for  adult  and  young  adult  learners"  (back  cover),  con- 
sisting of  text,  workbook,  student  tape,  class  tapes,  and 
teacher's  book.  Split  editions  of  the  student  book,  stu- 
dent tape,  and  workbook  are  available.  The  title  pro- 
vides for  60  to  90  hours  of  classroom  instruction. 

The  stated  aim  of  the  course  is  to  teach  English  for  ev- 
eryday situations  and  purposes  such  as  talking  about 
work  and  leisure  activities.  The  underlying  philosophy  of 
the  series  is  that  "learning  a language  is  more  rewarding, 
meaningful,  and  effective  when  the  language  is  used  for 
authentic  communication"  ( Teacher's  Manual,  p.  2). 

Each  unit  typically  presents  two  topics  or  functions 
through  a cycle  of  related  exercises.  These  exercises  take 
the  form  of:  graphic /pictorial  introduction  of  the  target 
topic,  preteaching  of  vocabulary,  listening  to  and  prac- 
tise of  a related  conversation,  grammar  focus,  pair/ 
group  work  or  role-play,  pronunciation  exercise,  listen- 
ing, reading,  or  an  Interchange  Activity  (typically  infor- 
mation gap  or  interview  activity). 

As  noted  by  Nagata  (1992,  p.  197)  in  her  review  of 
Interchange  1-3,  the  course  follows  a multi-skilled  gram- 
matical/functional parallel  syllabus.  It  combines  Type  A 
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and  Type  B syllabuses  (White,  1988,  cited  in  Nagata, 
1992).  Type  A,  controlled  accuracy-based  activities  lead 
to  Type  B,  fluency-based  activities.  Progression  is  gentle, 
sufficient  practice  is  provided  in  the  basic  mechanics  of 
the  language  but  not  to  the  point  of  tedium.  The  fluency- 
based  activities  allow  for  a reasonable  degree  of 
personalisation  of  that  language  so  that  interest  is  main- 
tained and  developed. 

The  regular  structure  of  each  unit  gives  both  teacher 
and  learner  the  benefit  of  task  familiarity  (Bygate,  1996). 
The  logical  development  of  those  tasks  helps  to  promote 
learner  authenticity  (Nunan,  1988)  where  the  pedagogic 
rationale  for  the  exercises  is  clear  and  learners  are  thus 
more  likely  to  engage  in  the  tasks.  The  class  that  I have 
used  this  text  with  felt  comfortable  with  the  format;  the 
steady  development  of  the  units  allowed  them  to  per- 
form well  in  the  communication  activities  at  the  end. 

The  majority  of  listening  material  is  in  Standard 
American  English  (SA).  Costa  Rican,  Mexican,  Chinese, 
Japanese,  and  Australian  English  are  also  represented, 
which  supports  the  claim  that " Interchange  Intro — 
reflect(s)  the  fact  that  English  is  a language  of  interna- 
tional communication"  (back  cover).  The  transcription 
convention  is  confusing  however,  being  one  that  is  not 
found  in  learner  dictionaries  (e.g.  /au/,  as  in  house,  is 
represented  as  "aw"). 

The  reading  material  demonstrates  a variety  of  text 
types:  personal  accounts,  advertisements,  short  articles, 
and  travel  guides.  Reading  tasks  require  skimming, 
scanning,  reading  for  gist,  and  inferencing. 

Writing  activities  often  form  the  basis  of  later  pair/ 
group  work.  This  again  provides  security  for  the  class  as 
they  feel  prepared  for  the  fluency-based  oral  work,  hav- 
ing been  given  the  opportunity  to  prepare  in  advance. 

At  the  beginning  level,  this  is  particularly  important. 

The  emphasis  of  the  course  is  on  speaking.  Due  to  the 
level  of  the  class,  support  of  oral  work  through  the 
gradual  progression  of  listening,  reading,  writing, 
speaking  was  particularly  appreciated  by  the  learners 
and  gave  them  confidence  in  their  ability  to  produce 
their  own  oral  contributions. 

The  teacher's  book  provides  clear  guidance  for  those 
who  wish  it  and  the  workbook  allows  learners  to  con- 
solidate vocabulary  and  grammar,  initially  through 
simple  exercises  and  later  in  more  creative  sentence- 
level  compositions. 

Another  advantage  of  this  text  over  others  aimed  at  a 
similar  level  is  that  although  grammar  and  vocabulary 
are  necessarily  limited  and  controlled,  it  covers  a wide 
variety  of  interesting  topics  and  useful  functions.  Recy- 
cling of  vocabulary  and  reinforcement  of  grammatical 
items  are  consistent,  which  is  reassuring  for  the  teacher. 
Repetition,  however,  is  not  a feature.  Learners  were  able 
to  use  their  language  creatively  in  a number  of  areas. 

In  conclusion.  Interchange  Intro  is  an  excellent  begin- 
ner text.  Its  clear  incremental  nature  allows  learners  to 
develop  the  confidence  required  to  complete  tasks  in 
and  talk  about  a range  of  interesting  topics  relevant  to 
their  daily  lives.  The  class  I used  this  title  with  benefited 
from  the  steady  skill  development  it  facilitated  and  en- 
joyed participating  in  the  activities  provided. 

Julian  Whitney,  Tsunan  Town  Board  of  Education,  Niigata 
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Talk  a Lot:  Junior  Senior.  David  Martin.  Okegawa  City. 
EFL  Press,  1 998.  Pp.  vi  + 55.  ¥1 ,750. 

Are  you  an  ALT  looking  for  fun  activities  to  supple- 
ment school  textbooks?  Or  perhaps  you  are  teaching 
private  groups  of  junior  and  senior  high  students  who 
need  structured  yet  communicative  activities?  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  an  abundance  of  books  written  for 
this  age  group.  Even  more  unusual  are  books  with  a 
communicative  focus  and  a divergence  from  the  usual 
junior  high/ senior  high  format.  This  makes  Talk  a Lot: 
Junior  Senior  an  interesting  and  welcome  new  book. 

Talk  a Lot:  Junior  Senior  is  a beginner  level  conversation 
book  designed  for  Japanese  junior/senior  high  students. 
The  focus  of  the  book  is  simply  oral  communication 
activities.  More  than  half  of  the  thirty  lessons  practice 
grammar  points;  the  remainder  teach  vocabulary  and 
functional  English.  The  lesson  targets  are  clearly  listed 
according  to  grammar  and  functions/topics  in  a two- 
page  "Map  of  Talk  a Lot"  in  the  preface. 

Each  lesson  is  one  to  three  pages  long  and  has  one  or 
two  different  activities  such  as  questionnaires,  informa- 
tion gaps,  board  games,  pairwork  crossword  puzzles, 
matching  exercises,  and  maps.  All  the  activity  instruc- 
tions to  the  students  and  the  teacher  are  in  clear  English, 
effectively  immersing  students  in  English.  It  is  also  easy 
to  use  for  a non-Japanese  speaking  teacher.  Target  gram- 
mar is  highlighted  in  a box  but  not  explained.  Introduc- 
tion of  the  target  will  require  some  explanation. 

I found  most  of  the  lessons  had  practical  targets.  A 
few,  however,  such  as  an  extensive  study  of  countries, 
languages  and  nationalities,  did  not  seem  to  be  as  useful 
or  motivating  as  the  book  promised.  Also  the  first  seven 
lessons,  approximately  twenty  percent  of  the  book,  re- 
volve around  getting  to  know  each  other.  This  might  not 
be  appropriate  to  use  in  classes  where  students  are  al- 
ready familiar  with  each  other.  The  lessons  are 
nonsequential — useful  as  supplementary  activities  or  in 
classes  with  less  than  consistent  attendance. 

Over  all,  lesson  topics  seem  contemporary  and  ap- 
pealing to  junior/senior  high  school  students.  There  are 
a few  novel  approaches  to  frequently  taught  grammar 
points.  In  Lesson  Twenty,  students  practice  the  present 
progressive  with  a funny  high  school  scene  illustration 
by  pointing  out  what  the  rebellious  students  are  doing 
wrong.  Also,  a lesson  on  counters  becomes  an  eating 
contest.  Other  topics  such  as  giving  directions  and 
prepositions  of  place  rely  on  the  standard  maps  and 
activities — useful  but  hardly  inventive. 

There  is  no  teacher's  edition  or  teacher's  manual,  only 
eight  pages  of  separate  notes  at  the  end  of  the  book. 
These  offer  some  helpful  ideas  for  implementing  activi- 
ties and  indicate  length  of  time  needed.  There  is  also  a 
reinforcement  activity  idea  for  each  lesson.  Extras  for  the 
students  include  the  "My  Promises"  page  which  has  the 
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students  vow  to  speak  as  much  as  possible,  use  English, 
and  ask  questions.  There  is  also  a reference  page  with 
useful  phrases  and  questions  for  the  students  to  use. 

My  second  and  third  grade  junior  high  students  found 
the  book  easy  to  look  at,  the  illustrations  good,  and  the 
exercises  clear.  However,  they  had  trouble  with  the  level 
of  difficulty  which  I think  may  be  more  appropriate  for 
senior  high  students.  With  additional  teacher  prepara- 
tion, preteaching,  and  modification  of  targets  and  exer- 
cises, the  lessons  will  better  suit  junior  high  students. 

Compared  with  other  books  written  especially  for 
junior  and  senior  high  students,  I found  this  book  re- 
freshingly different.  In  spite  of  a few  shortcomings.  Talk 
a Lot:  Junior  Senior  helps  to  meet  a need  for  motivational 
and  communicative  material  for  this  age  group.  Get 
yourself  a copy  and  try  it  out  yourself. 

Jill  Kester,  JALT  Kobe 


Recently  Received 

complied  by  angela  ota 

The  following  items  are  available  for  review  by  JALT 
members.  Reviewers  of  all  classroom  related  books  must 
test  the  materials  in  the  classroom.  An  asterisk  indicates 
first  notice.  An  exclamation  mark  indicates  third  and  final 
notice.  All  final  notice  items  will  be  discarded  after  the 
31st  of  July.  Please  contact:  Publishers'  Reviews  Copies 
Liaison  (address  p.  3).  Publishers  should  send  all  materials 
for  review,  both  for  students  (text  and  all  peripherals)  and 
for  teachers,  to  Publishers'  Reviews  Copies  Liaison. 

For  Students 

Children's  Materials 

*Nakata,  R.  (1997).  Let's  go:  Starter  (student's,  teacher's,  cassette). 
Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press. 

Course  Books 

*Brown,  S.  (1997).  Journeys  2:  Reading  (student's,  teacher's). 
Singapore:  Prentice  Hall  Asia. 

^Buckingham,  A.,  & Whitney,  N.  (1997).  Passport  plus:  English  for 
international  communication  (student's,  teacher's,  cassette). 
Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press. 

^Comfort,  J.  (1997).  Effective  socializing:  Oxford  business  English 
skills  (student's,  teacher's,  cassette,  sample  video).  Oxford: 
Oxford  University  Press. 

Hutchinson,  T.  (1997).  Life  lines:  Pre-intermediate  (student's, 
teacher's,  cassette).  Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press. 
^Hutchinson,  T.  (1998).  New  hotline:  Pre-intermediate  (student's, 
teacher's,  cassettes).  Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press. 
*Kimbrough,  V.,  & Frankel,  I.  (1998).  Gateways  2 (student's 
teacher's,  cassettes).  New  York:  Oxford  University  Press. 

*Lee,  L.  (1998).  Transitions  2 (student's,  teacher's,  cassettes).  New 
York:  Oxford  University  Press. 

Richards,  J.  (1998).  Springboard  2 (student's,  teacher's,  cassette). 

New  York:  Oxford  University  Press. 

Soars,  L.&  J.  (1997).  New  headway  English  course  (intermediate 
student's,  teacher's,  cassette).  Oxford:  Oxford  University 
Press. 

Listening 

Barnard,  R.  (1998).  Good  news , bad  news:  News  stories  for  listening 
and  discussion  (student's,  teacher's,  cassette).  New  York:  Ox- 
ford University  Press. 

Reading 

Dean  et  al.  (1997).  Oxford  bookworms  fact  files  (set  of  2 level  1,  2 
level  2,  & 2 level  3 readers).  Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press. 
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The  University  of  Reading 

United  Kingdom 
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Centre  for  Applied  Language  Studies 

The  CALS  MATEFL  with  over  400  successful 
graduates  from  more  than  40  countries 
offers... 

© a stimulating  programme  of  study 

• an  effective  combination  of  theory  and  practice 

• an  interesting  and  professionally  relevant 
range  of  options 

• a flexible  choice  of  routes  to  completion 

You  can  complete  the  degree 
o in  9 months’  full-time  campus-based  study 
© over  a period  of  years  by  campus-based 
discontinuous  study 

© over  several  years  by  distance  learning  mode 
(with  May  and  November  entry  points). 

For further  information  please  contact: 

The  Course  Administrator  (JALT) 

Centre  for  Applied  Language  Studies 
The  University  of  Reading  PO  Box  241  Reading  RG6  6WB  UK 

tel:... +44  118  9 318511 
fax:  ..+44118  9 756506 
e-mail:  CALS@reading.ac.uk 

Visit  our  Web  page: 

http://www.rdg.ac.uk/AcaDepts/cl/CALS/index.htnil 


o 
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CALS  - Uniting  theory  arfdpm 

. . ..  v 


!Sukegawa,  N.,  Franklin,  M.,  <Sc  Fukaya,  K.  (1998).  Florence 
Nightingale's  notes  on  nursing  (with  Japanese  notes).  Tokyo: 
Igaku-Shoin. 

Supplementary  Materials 

♦Anderson,  S.,  <Sc  Cullen,  K.  (1996).  Chambers  student's  English 
dictionary.  Edinburgh:  Chambers  Harrap  Publishers. 

♦Higgelton,  E.  (1998).  Chambers  essential  English  dictionary. 
Edinburgh:  Chambers  Harrap  Publishers. 

*Trappes-Lomax,  H.  (1997).  Oxford  learner's  wordfinder  dictionary. 
Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press. 

For  Teachers 

IBridley,  G.,  <$t  Wigglesworth,  G.  (1997).  Access : Issues  in  language 
test  design  and  delivery.  Sydney:  NCELTR. 

ICresdee,  D.  (1997).  Research  report  series  11:  Improving  services  for 
deaf  and  hard  of  hearing  NESB  adults  in  Australia.  Sydney: 
NCELTR. 

Ellis,  R.  (1997).  Second  language  acquisition.  Oxford:  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press. 

*Feez,  S.  (1998).  Text-based  syllabus  design.  Sydney:  NCELTR. 
(Contact  the  JALT  Journal  reviews  editor). 

Spolsky,  B.  (1998).  Sociolinguistics.  Oxford:  Oxford  University 
Press. 

Intercultural  Relations 

O'Sullivan,  K.,  & Tajaroensuk,  S.  (1997).  Thailand:  A handbook  in 
intercultural  communication  (Language  and  Cross  Culture  Se- 
ries 4).  Sydney:  NCELTR. 

Computers 

Corbel,  C.  (1997).  Computer  literacies:  Working  effectively  with 
electronic  texts.  Sydney:  NCELTR. 

Kitao,  K.  (1998).  Internet  resources:  ELT , linguistics , and  communi- 
cation. Japan:  Eichosha. 

♦Suzuki,  H.  (1998).  > V Tokyo:  B 


JALT  News 

edited  by  thomas  /.  simmons  8 ono  masaki 

May  9th  and  10th  Executive  Board  Meeting  (EBM) — 

Twelve  Chapter  Delegates,  four  N-SIG  delegates,  eight 
National  Officers  and  nine  appointed  officers  and  staff 
met  at  the  main  post  office  building  in  Taito-ku,  Tokyo. 
This  was  the  first  time  the  new  delgate  system  was  put  to 
use.  We  had  a full  quorum  throughout  the  EBM.  Business 
began  at  9 am  Saturday  and  Sunday  with  the  Conference 
Committee.  Then  the  EBM  met  from  1 to  5 pm  Saturday 
and  10:30  am  till  2 pm  on  Sunday. 

12 co£SBx  4oco#f?£ij 

National  Officer  Pro  Tempore  Elected  to  Full  Status— 

Jane  Hoelker,  the  former  National  Public  Relations  Chair, 
has  taken  a position  in  a university  in  Korea.  Mark  Zeid 
was  appointed  PR  Chair  pro  tern.  At  the  EBM  on  Satur- 
day, Mark's  appointment  was  confirmed  by  the  Execu- 
tive Board  and  he  is  now  our  new  PR  Chair.  Mark  has 
extensive  experience  in  the  public  and  private  sector.  He 
was  publicity  chair  for  the  Hiroshima  conference  in  1996 
and  the  Hamamatsu  conference  in  1997.  His  new  e-mail  is 
<mzeid@ann.ne.jp>.  He  can  be  contacted  via  snail  mail  at 
thp  address  given  in  the  April  98  Language  Teacher 
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supplement  (page  44). 

if  Tt  Jane  Hoelkerfr  ( i @ U <D±¥  Mark  Zeid# 

Lflo  Zeidfrlil996^«£^x  1997 

r#«r$v»  o 

Tokyo  ft  Akita  Chapter  Probation  8 Status— At  a 1997 
EBM  and  the  January  1998  EBM,  David  McMurray  was 
asked  to  review  the  performance  of  Akita  and  Tokyo 
Chapters.  Both  chapters  were  put  on  probation  by  the 
Executive  Board,  and  their  access  to  funding  con- 
trolled. David  told  the  EBM  on  the  9th  of  May  that 
things  are  looking  great  for  Akita  and  Tokyo.  Both 
chapters  have  a nearly  full  slate  of  officers  and  their 
programme  for  the  coming  year  is  underway.  Funding, 
normally  suspended  during  probation,  has  been  re- 
stored in  part  to  both  chapters  for  programme  support. 
Graham  Bathgate,  the  new  Tokyo  Chapter  President 
was  a delegate  at  the  EBM  in  Taito-ku  Tokyo.  The  To- 
kyo officers  met  nearby  on  Sunday  afternoon  and  the 
Executive  Board  had  a chance  to  talk  to  them.  Contact 
David  McMurray  (JALT  April  98  Language  Teacher 
supplement  page  34)  or  the  Central  Office  for  the  offic- 
ers in  these  chapters. 

David  McMurrayfr  littfr JUffl  U & £ t $ 

tlx  5J!9B<DtMT 

Ltzo  mb m £ ti* t ufrto \z * $ tix 

Graham  Bathgatefr  6 Mfril.fi # L^:0 

NSIGs  Receive  Full  Status — Teaching  Children  (TC  N- 
SIG)  and  Professionalism,  Administration  and  Leader- 
ship in  Education  (PALE  N-SIG)  were  voted  full  status 
in  JALT  on  Saturday,  May  9th. 

JS3£&Wx  t/D7x7V3t,JXA^ii5^9B 
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Supporting  the  Pan  Asian  Conferences  and  Overseas 
Members — by  David  McMurray,  Immediate  Past  Presi- 
dent and  International  Affairs  Committee.  To  encourage 
further  development  of  JALT,  KOTESOL  & 

ThaiTESOL's  Pan  Asian  series  of  Conferences,  JALT  is 
pleased  to  immediately  offer  teachers  and  colleagues 
living  outside  Japan  in  Asia  "Two  Years  of  JALT  Mem- 
bership for  the  Price  of  One  Year."  I presented  this 
proposal  to  the  Executive  Board  on  Sunday,  May  9th  to 
help  boost  membership  in  JALT;  increase  interest  in  the 
Pan- Asian  series  of  Conferences  and  JALT2001;  and  to 
assist  teachers  in  countries  adversely  affected  by  cur- 
rency exchange  rates.  Please  inform  your  colleagues, 
that  from  now  until  March  31,  1999  for  ¥9,000  (¥10,750 
airmail)  educators  in  Asia  will  receive:  home  delivery  of 
24  issues  of  The  Language  Teacher;  4 issues  of  JALT  Jour- 
nal; other  publications  and  conference  supplements; 
members'  discounted  rates  at  events  and  conferences; 
eligibility  for  scholarships,  etc.  Payment  can  be  made 
now  by  mailing  an  international  postal  money  order, 
name  and  address  to  JALT  Central  Office. 

JALT>  KOTESOL  & ThaiTESOL<9  7 v 7 S&J&f  Z>  fzt), 

Hhe  Language  Teacher!  24flH}\  HALT  Journal! 
£9,000R(&^<O$£U(il0,750R)T^EL*To 


Christine  Lee  Chinen 

An  Interview  Course  Book 


FEATURES 

• a multi-level  {pre-intermediate  to  advanced),  multi- 
skills book 

• uses  interviewing  to  get  students  communicating  in 
English 

• pair  and  group  work  motivates  students  and 
facilitates  use  with  large  classes 

• five  interviews — three  in  class,  two  outside  of  class 

• real  interview  reports  for  reading  practice 

• recorded  interviews  for  listening  practice 

• supplemental  activities 

English  - Live!  Student  Book  ISBN  4-900689-21-1 

Teacher's  Edition ISBN  4-900689-22-X 

Class  Cassette ISBN  4-900689-23-8 

For  information  and  samples  of  this  book  or  any 
Intercom  Press  publication,  contact: 

Intercom  Press,  Inc. 

9-10  Tenjin  3-chome 
Chuo-ku,  Fukuoka  810-0001 
tel:  (092)  726-5068 
fax:  (092)  726-5069 
email:  books@intercompress.com 
http://www.intercompress.com 
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Bulletin  Board 

edited  by  laura  macgregor  & kinugawa  takao 

Opportunities  for  Professional  Development  with  The 
Language  Teacher 

1)  English  Proofreaders — English  language  proofreaders 
are  required  immediately  to  assist  with  the  produc- 
tion of  The  Language  Teacher.  Interested  applicants 
must:  (a)  be  a JALT  member  in  good  standing;  (b) 
have  experience  in  second /foreign  language  teach- 
ing; (c)  be  resident  in  Japan;  (d)  have  a computer  that 
can  read  and  write  Mac-formatted  files,  a fax  ma- 
chine, and  e-mail;  and  (e)  be  committed  to  contribut- 
ing to  the  production  of  The  Language  Teacher.  Please 
submit  a curriculum  vitae  and  cover  letter  to  William 
Acton,  JALT  Publications  Board  Chair,  Nagaikegami 
6410-1,  Hirako-cho,  Owariasahi-shi,  Aichi-ken  488- 
0872;  <i44993g@nucc.cc.nagoya-u.ac.jp>.  Applica- 
tions will  be  accepted  on  an  ongoing  basis. 

2)  Column  Editor — An  English  language  editor  for  the 
Bulletin  Board  column  is  required  immediately.  Please 
follow  the  application  procedure  noted  above.  Appli- 
cations will  be  accepted  until  the  position  is  filled. 

3)  Japanese  Language  Positions — Two  positions  are  avail- 
able immediately:  Bulletin  Board  Column  Co-Editor, 
and  General  Translator.  Interested  applicants  must 
meet  the  following  requirements:  (a)  be  a JALT  mem- 
ber in  good  standing;  (b)  have  experience  in  second 
language  teaching;  (c)  have  a computer  that  can  read 
and  write  Mac-formatted  files,  a fax  machine,  and  e- 
mail;  (d)  be  able  to  communicate  in  writing  in  Japa- 
nese and  English.  Please  submit  a curriculum  vitae 
along  with  a cover  letter  outlining  your  abilities  and 
interest  in  the  position(s)  for  which  you  are  applying 
to  Kinugawa  Takao,  Japanese  Language  Editor,  The 
Language  Teacher,  210-304,  2-10-1  Namiko,  Tsukuba- 
shi,  Ibaraki-ken  305-0044;  t/f:  0298-53-7477  (w); 
<kinugawa@intersc.tsukuba.ac.jp>  or 
<BXA05244@niftyserve. or.jp>. 

(TThe  Language  Teacher! 
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t/f:  0298-53-7477;  <kin ugawa@intersc.tsukuba.ac.jp> 

Nanzan  University's  13th  EFL  Mini-Conference: 

EQ,  Emotions  and  Language  Learning— Date  and 
Time:  Wednesday,  August  26, 1998, 13:30-16:30.  Venue: 
L-Building,  Nanzan  University,  18  Yamazato-cho, 
Showa-ku,  Nagoya.  Short  practical  presentations  by 
Nanzan's  teachers,  graduate  students,  and  special 
guests.  Asano  book  display.  Contact:  Tim  Murphey,  t: 
052-832-3111;  f:  052-833-6985;  <mits@ic.nanzan-u.ac.jp>. 
^13[Hlffill]^^EFL  Mini-Conference  EQ,  Emotions  and 
Language  Learning— bb#:  1998^8^268  (tK)  I3:30-16:30 
f*kW\ f:  ^T&UrtJBS^QlX  1IJMBTI8  itllj^L-Buildingo  \%lh±*¥:<n$X 

NLP  Training  Workshop — Summer  1998  NLP  Trainings 
in  Nagoya  at  Nanzan  University  by  Richard  Bolstad 
and  Margot  Hamblett  from  New  Zealand,  organized  by 
Tim  Murphey.  July  22-23:  NLP  Two-Day  Introduction 
(open  to  ALL).  July  25-28:  Educational  Hypnosis  (four 
days;  previous  two  days  or  Practitioner's  Certificate 
required).  July  30- August  4 and  August  6-11:  The  six 
days  above  and  these  last  two  sets  of  six  days  make  the 
NLP  Practitioner's  Certification  Course.  Aug.  13-16: 
Trainers  Training.  For  more  information  or  to  sign  up 
contact:  Goto  Minae,  3-78  Asaoka-cho,  Chikusa-ku, 
Nagoya  464-0811;  t:  052-781-6492;  f:  052-781-6506; 
<minae@sun-  inet.or.jp>. 

— — 's  ~ 7 > K h Richard  Bolstad  t Margot  Hamblett  £#3  NLP 

Training  Workshop  #1998^  KH  #1  Llj  ^C^T*Tim  Murphey  <9  ft  HU  X *9  fJH 
mztlito  Bfl*  r#KI<«$v^0 

Call  for  Participation:  Gender  Awareness  in  Language 
Education  (GALE) — Considering  the  growing  interest 
in  researching  gender  issues  within  language  education 
in  the  EFL/ESL  context,  a core  group  of  JALT  members 
are  seeking  to  form  a Gender  Awareness  in  Language 
Education  (GALE)  N-SIG.  The  GALE  N-SIG  and  its 
newsletters  would  provide  a network  for  language 
educators  and  a clearinghouse  of  educational  resources 
and  language  teaching  activities  for  raising  gender 
awareness  within  the  Japanese  EFL  context.  For  further 
information,  contact:  Cheiron  McMahill,  t/f:  0270-64- 
4382  (h);  <chei@tohgoku.or.jp>;  Barbara  Summerhawk, 
t:  0424-67-3809  (h);  or  Amy  D.  Yamashiro,  f:  048-065- 
5751  (w);  <amy@sjc.ac.jp>. 

Gender  Awareness  in  Language  Education  (GALE)flPA 

EFL/ESLCOgg^WlC^it-&vx>^-COFn,lM^COr^L'CO 

L%  Gender  Awareness  in  Language  Education  (GALE)  N- 
SlGCO*'L'tfj&*  >/<—£  &&JALT£M£l£3lLT'V'£To  GALE  N- 
SIG  jl-XU  7 B^COEFL 
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Call  for  Participation:  JALT98  CALL  N-SIG  Swap  Meet— 

November  22, 1998, 15:30-16:15.  If  you  are  a teacher  who 
uses  software  and/or  the  Internet  in  your  language 
classroom,  your  participation  is  welcome  at  the  CALL 
N-SIG  Swap  Meet.  The  focus  is  on  showing  how  you  use 
the  technology,  not  on  technical  explanations.  Demon- 
strations given  on  computers  provided  by  the  presenters 
may  be  of  student  projects  or  files  created  for  students. 
Detailed  information  and  guidelines  for  submitting  a 
proposal  are  available  at  <http://www2.gol.com/us- 
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Motivate 


• motivating  topics  that 
Japanese  students  can 
easily  relate  to 

• interactive  approach 

• lots  of  conversation 
and  writing  practice 

• attractive , user-friendly 

design 

• high  beginning/low- 
intermediate  level 


★ Designed  exclusively  for  Japanese  students. 

★ Suitable  for  a stand  alone  reading  course, 
a combined  reading/writing  course, 

or  a multi-skills  course. 


r. 


Please  send  a free  sample  of: 
Active  Reading 

Name: 


School: 

Address:  School  □ 


Home  □ 


Tel: 


Fax: 
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1-10-19  Kita,  Okegawa  City 
Saitama  363-0011 
Tel/Fax:  (048)  772-7724  ^ 4^ 
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ers/rule/swapmeet/>;  <rule@gol.com>;  or  by  fax  at 
05617-3-1111  (attention:  Scott  Rule). 

JALT98  CALL  N-SIG  Swap  Meet  v 7 h 
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Of  National  SIGnificance 

edited  by  Jim  swan  B tom  merner 

Bilingualism — Are  there  two  languages  in  your  life?  Are 
you  raising  or  teaching  bilingual  children?  The  Bilin- 
gualism N-SIG's  newsletter,  Bilingual  Japan  (20  pages, 
published  bimonthly)  addresses  many  topics  concern- 
ing bilingualism  and  biculturalism  in  Japan.  To  receive 
Bilingual  Japan,  or  for  more  information  about  the  other 
activities  and  publications  of  the  Bilingualism  N-SIG, 
please  contact  Peter  Gray. 
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Computer-Assisted  Language  Learning— For  more  in- 
formation about  the  CALL  N-SIG  and  to  see  the  latest 
version  of  "Calling  Japan  Online"  please  visit  our 
website  at  <http://langue.hyper.chubu.ac.jp/jalt/ 
nsig/call/calll.html>.  If  you  would  like  to  help  the 
CALL  N-SIG  become  bilingual,  please  contact  Larry 
Davies,  t:  052-916-8378;  <lbd@gol.com>. 

fflSR&£‘CCALL  N-SIG  TV'fcfc'lt  h o L 

L tzb,  Larry  Davies  ; Tel.  052-916-8378  ; E-mail:  <lbd@gol.com>  t X 
i rt:  $ V'c 

College  and  University  Educators— The  CUE  N-SIG 
promotes  discussion  of  professional  and  developmen- 
tal issues:  LI  and  L2  for  academic  and  specific  pur- 
poses, employment  and  career  issues,  college- oriented 
teaching  and  research.  For  a sample  of  our  newsletter, 
ON  CUE , contact  Jack  Kimball,  t/f:  0985-84-4485; 
<kimball@post.  miyazaki-med.ac.jp>.  And  visit  our 
web  site  at  <http://interserver.miyazaki-med.ac.jp/ 
~cue/l.html>. 
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Global  Issues  in  Language  Education— The  GILE  N- 
SIG's  aims  are  to  promote  the  integration  of  global  is- 
sues, global  awareness,  and  social  responsibility  into 
foreign  language  teaching,  to  promote  networking 
among  language  educators,  and  to  promote  awareness 
of  teaching  ideas,  activities,  and  resources  from  the 
field*?  of  global  education,  peace  education,  human, 
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rights  education,  and  environmental  education.  For 
more  information  contact  us  at  the  address  listed. 
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Japanese  as  a Second  Language — Are  you  interested  in 
teaching  or  learning  Japanese?  If  so,  why  not  consider 
becoming  a member  of  JSL?  We  are  a network  of  Japa- 
nese-language  teachers  and  learners  who,  through  our 
quarterly  newsletter,  occasional  journal,  and  presenta- 
tions at  conferences  and  meetings,  provide  members 
with  a forum  for  discussing  issues  and  exchanging 
ideas  and  information  in  the  field  of  Japanese-language 
teaching  and  learning. 

t **,*'<>  Khfc 

Junior  and  Senior  High  School — Members  unable  to 
attend  the  "My  Share  — Live!"  teaching  materials  swap 
meet  at  JALT98  but  interested  in  participating  are  in- 
vited to  try  this  option:  Well  in  advance  of  the  confer- 
ence, send  50  copies  of  your  activity  to  the  Jr/Sr  High 
N-SIG  Coordinator.  Your  activity  will  be  submitted 
and  copies  of  all  other  activities  at  the  swap  meet  will 
be  collected  and  sent  to  you.  It  is  a good  chance  to  get 
innovative  and  effective  activities  from  JALT98  even  if 
you  are  not  able  to  attend. 

JALT98^-^^^T*P^fil$tx^aW^^MMy  Share— Live!” fc 
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Learner  Development — The  LD  N-SIG  is  for  teachers  to 
share  ways  of  empowering  themselves  and  their  stu- 
dents to  develop  their  full  potential  as  language  learn- 
ers. Contact  us  for  more  information  and  a sample  copy 
of  our  newsletter.  Japanese:  Akiyama  Yaeko,  t/f:  0898- 
47-2133.  English:  Jill  Robbins,  t:  06-834-5311; 
<robbins@gol.com>;  <http:// 

www.ipcs.shizuoka.ac.jp/~eanaoki/LD/homeE.html>. 
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Materials  Writers — MW  will  return  to  JALT98  with  re- 
peat productions  of  its  greatest  hits:  the  5th  Annual  "My 
Share — Live!"  teaching  materials  swap-meet  and  our 
sponsored  session,  the  2nd  Annual,  "Professional  Cri- 
tiquing of  Your  Manuscript"  forum.  Advance  submis- 
sion of  a manuscript  sample  is  required  for  participation 
in  the  critiquing  session.  For  further  information,  contact 
the  N-SIG  Program  Chair,  Spencer  Weatherly,  t/f:  0427- 
65-8360;  <spencerw@momo.so-net.ne.jp>. 
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If  you  really  want  to  understand 
the  definitions,  try 

CHAMBERS 


English 


HIM 


DICTIONARIES 


✓ With  full  sentence  definitions  which  are  easier 
to  understand  for  non-native  speakers 


✓ No  complicated  abbreviations  or  coding: 
information  is  given  in  full 

✓ Thousands  of  synonyms  and  antonyms 
pinpoint  meanings  and  help  with 
vocabulary  building 


✓ Examples  of  real  usage  supported 
by  the  British  National  Corpus 

(BNC) 


CHAMBERS 


ESSENTIAL 

ENGLISH 

DICTIONARY 
Cl  I AMBERS;- 


For  more  information,  please  contact: 

Prentice  Hall  Japan  ELT  Dept. 

Nishi-Shinjuku  KF  Bldg.  101 
8-14-24  Nishi-Shinjuku,  Shinjuku-ku  Tokyo  160-0023 


CHAMBERS.  - 

word track) 


M Tel:  03-3365-9002  Fax:  03-3365-9009  e-mail:  elt@phj.co.jp 
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N-SIG 
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Professionalism/  Administration,  and  Leadership  in 
Education — The  PALE  Journal  of  Professional  Issues  fo- 
cuses on  teachers,  administrators,  and  communities  for 
all  education  levels.  Concerns  include  work  conditions, 
legal  issues,  ethics,  and  research  affecting  language 
education.  Direct  submissions  to  the  Editor,  Dave 
Aldwinckle,  Higashi  Machi  1-14-6,  Nanporo,  Sorachi- 
“ gun,  Hokkaido  069-0233;  t/f:  011-378-0997; 
<davald@voicenet.co.jp>.  Direct  all  membership  que- 
ries to  the  Membership  Chair,  Edward  Tobias  Haig, 
Nagoya  Women's  University,  1302  Takamiya-cho, 
Tenpaku-ku,  Nagoya-shi,  468-0031;  <haig@nagoya- 
wu.ac.jp>. 

r PALE  Journal  of  Professional  IssuesJ  13  > b 
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Teaching  Children — Our  latest  Teachers  Learning  with 
Children  newsletter  is  out,  with  lots  of  ideas  for  games 
and  activities  in  the  classroom  from  K-12+.  Upcoming 


evaluation. 
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Video — Video  N-SIG  officers  have  been  busily  organizing  a 
special  group  presentation  and  other  events  for  JALT98  to 
show  how  video  can  enliven  our  classrooms  and  deepen 
insights  into  our  own  teaching.  However,  if  you  are  inter- 
ested in  learning  more  about  versatile  uses  of  video,  there 
is  no  need  to  wait  for  the  annual  conference.  We  welcome 
you  to  join  our  N-SIG  now  and  begin  to  enjoy  our  news- 
letter, Video  Rising.  For  more  information,  contact  the 
Membership  Chair,  Valerie  Benson,  t:  082-278-1103;  f:  082- 
277-0301 ; <benson@newsl  .suzugamine.ac.jp> . 

Also,  check  out  the  Video  N-SIG  home  page  at  <http:/  / 
langue.hyper.chubu.ac.jp/jalt/ nsig/ video/ video.htmx 
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programs  include  the  TC  N-SIG  and  Chapter  co-spon- 
sored presentations,  "Starting  Out  Right!"  by  Aleda 
Krause  and  Michelle  Nagashima  on  July  5th  at  Omiya 
Chapter  and  "The  Creative  Classroom"  by  Michelle 
Nagashima  on  July  12th  at  Niigata  Chapter.  Contact 
Chapter  Program  Chairs  for  details. 

“C* i Ur  4 - 
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Teacher  Education — Wondering  what  to  do  with  your 
summer?  Why  not  write  an  article  for  the  Teacher  Ed 
newsletter?  You  could  reflect  on  your  own  develop- 
ment as  a teacher,  describe  classroom  cooperation  with 
colleagues,  report  your  action-research  project.  For 
more  information,  contact  Cheiron  McMahill  GaPa- 
nese)  t:  0270-64-4382;  <chei@tohgoku.or.jp>  or  Paul 
Beaufait  (English)  t:  096-36-5650;  <pab@pu- 
kumamoto.ac.jp>. 
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Testing  and  Evaluation — In  different  forms,  testing  and 
assessment  constitute  such  an  integral  part  of  Japan's 
education  system  that  it  is  virtually  impossible  for  lan- 
guage teachers  not  to  be  involved  

in  the  process.  This  group  aims  to 
serve  as  a forum  for  all  those  inter- 
ested in  the  theoretical  principles 
of,  current  research  in,  and  class- 
nm  ^plication  of  language 


N-SIGs  in  the  Making 

Foreign  Language  Literacy — The  N-SIG  is  happy  to 
report  that  membership  continues  to  increase.  The  next 
step  is  to  become  an  affiliate  N-SIG  this  year.  Our  sec- 
ond newsletter,  LAC  2,  is  now  out;  see  the  contact  info 
below  to  order  either  a paper  or  an  e-mail  copy.  Please 
consider  joining  this  N-SIG  when  you  renew  your  JALT 
membership:  Just  write  "FL  Literacy"  on  the  postal 
furikae  form  found  in  The  Language  Teacher.  Thanks  for 
your  patience  and  support. 
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Other  Language  Educators — Our  1997  N-SIG  Collo- 
quium paper  was  accepted  for  the  JALT97  proceedings, 
and  all  OLE-related  submissions  for  JALT98  Omiya 
have  been  accepted.  Issue  #8  of  the  OLE  newsletter 
contains  the  abstracts  of  all  papers  to  be  presented  in 
the  N-SIG  Forum  and  a sample  treatment  of  France98 
(soccer,  that  is)  in  foreign  language  teaching.  Issues  #9 
and  #10  will  contain  the  abstracts  of  the  French  and  the 
German  workshops,  and  the  abstracts  of  a number  of 
other  accepted  OLE-related  papers.  For  more  informa- 
tion, contact  the  coordinator. 


Know  about  IATEFL?  You  can  join  the  International  Assocation  of  Teachers  of 
English  as  a Foreign  Language  (IATEFL),  as  well  as  any  number  of  IATEFL 
SIGs,  through  JALT.  Check  the  postal  cash  transfer  form  at  the  back  of  this 
issue  for  more  information. 
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Talk  a Lot 


Junior  Senior 


A communicative  activity  book  for 
Japanese  junior/senior  high  school 
students. 
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Please  send  a free  sample  of: 
Talk  a Lot:  Junior  Senior 

Name: 


School: 

Address:  School  □ 


Home  □ 


Tel.: . 


Fax: 
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1-10-19  Kita,  Okegawa  City 
Saitama  363-0011 
Tel/Fax:  (048)  772-7724 


• highly  communicative 

• practical  & fun 

• user-friendly 

• lots  of  games 

• beginner  level 


N-SIG  & Chapter  Reports 
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N-SIG  Contact  Information 

Bilingualism-Chair:  Peter  Gray,  1 -3-5-1  Atsubetsu-higashi,  Atsubetsu-ku, 
Sapporo-shi,  Hokkaido  004-0001 ; t (h):  01 1 -897-9891 ; f (h):  01 1 -897- 
9891; 

t (w):  011-881-2721;  f (w):  011-881-9843;  <pag@sapporo.email.ne.jp> 
Computer- Assisted  Language  Learning-Coordinator:  El  in  Melchior, 

KETC,  Shiminkaikan,  2-107  Komaki,  Komaki-shi,  Aichi-ken  485-0041;  t (h): 
0568-75-01 36;  t (w):  0568-76-0905;  f (w):  0568-77-8207; 

<elin@gol.com> 

College  and  University  Educators-Co-coordinator  & Editor,  ON  CUE:  Jack 
Kimball,  Miyazaki  Medical  College,  5200  Kihara,  Kiyotake,  Miyazaki-gun, 
Miyazaki-ken  889-1601 ; t (h):  0985-84-4485;  f (h):  0985-84-4485;  t (w): 
0985-85-3595;  f (w):  0985-85-3595;  <kimball@post.miyazaki-med.ac.jp>; 
<http://interserver.miyazaki-med.ac.jp/-Kimball/> 

Global  Issues  in  Language  Education-Coordinator  and  Newsletter 
Editor:  Kip  A.  Cates;  Tottori  University,  Koyama,  Tottori-shi,  Tottori-ken 
680-0946;  t (h):  0857-28-2428;  f (h):  0857-28-2428;  t (w):  0857-31-5650; 
f (w):  0857-31-5650;  <kcates@fed.tottori-u.ac.jp> 

Japanese  as  a Second  Language-Coordinator:  Haruhara  Kenichiro,  4-2- 
15-511  Higashi-tateishi,  Katsushika-ku,  Tokyo  124-0013; 
t (h):  03-3694-9348;  f (h):  03-3694-3397;  <BXA02040@niftyserve.or.jp> 
Coordinator:  Nishitani  Mari;  3-27-17  Takamatsu-cho,  Tachikawa-shi, 

Tokyo  190-001 1;  t (h):  042-548-7663;  f (h):  042-548-7663;  t (w):  042- 
580-8525;  f (w):  042-580-9001;  <mari@econ.hit-u.ac.jp> 

Junior  and  Senior  High  School-Coordinator:  Barry  Mateer,  1-12-5-101 
Shukugawara,  Tama-ku,  Kawasaki-shi,  Kanagawa-ken  214-0021; 
t (h):  044-933-8588;  <barrym@gol.com> 

Learner  Development-Joint  Coordinator:  Hugh  Nicoll,  Miyazaki  Municipal 
University,  Funatsuka  1-1-2,  Miyazaki-shi,  Miyazaki-ken  880-8520;  t (w): 
0985-20-4807;  f (w):  0985-20-2000,  ext  1306; 
<hnicoll@funatsuka.miyazaki-mu.ac.jp> 

Joint  Coordinator:  Aoki  Naoko,  Faculty  of  Letters,  Osaka  University,  1-5 
Machikaneyama,  Toyonaka-shi,  Osaka-fu  560-0043;  t (w):  06-850-61 1 1; 
f (w):  06-850-5131;  <naoko@let.osaka-u.ac.jp> 

Materials  Writers-Chair.  James  Swan;  Aoyama  8-122,  Nara-shi,  Nara-ken 
630-8101;  t (h):  0742-26-3498;  f (h):  0742-26-3498;  t (w):  0742-41-9576; 
f (w):  0742-41-9576;  <swan@daibutsu.nara-u.ac.jp> 

Professionalism,  Administration,  and  Leadership  in  Education-Joint 
Coordinator  (Membership  and  Publicity):  Thomas  L.  Simmons,  2-28-10-303 
Morigaoka,  Isogo-ku,  Yokohama-shi,  Kanagawa-ken  235-0024;  f (h):  045- 
845-8242;  <malang@gol.com> 

Teaching  Children-Coordinator:  Aleda  Krause;  Park  Ageo  2-123,  3-1-48 
Kashiwaza,  Ageo-shi,  Saitama-ken  362-0075;  t (h):  048-776-0392; 
f (h):  048-776-7952;  <aleda@gol.com>  (e);  <elnishi@gol.com>  0) 

Teacher  Education-Coordinator:  Neil  Cowie;  635  Shimo-Okubo,  Urawa- 
shi,  Saitama-ken  338-0825;  t (w):  048-858-9028;  t (h):  048-853-4566; 
f (h):  048-853-4566;  <cowie@crisscross.com> 

Testing  and  Evaluation-Chair:  Leo  Yoffe,  501  Fujiko  Biru,  4-37-10 
Hiyoshi-cho,  Maebashi-shi,  Gunma-ken  371-0017;  t (h):  027-233-8696; 
f (h):  027-233-8696;  t (w):  027-220-7349;  f (w):  027-220-7349; 
<lyoffe@thunder.edu.gunma-u.ac.jp> 

Video-Coordinator:  Daniel  Walsh,  Hagoromo  Gakuen  Junior  College,  1-89- 
i — Minami-machi,  Sakai-shi,  Osaka  592-8344;  t (h):  0722-99- 


5127;  t (w):  0722-65-7000;  f (w):  0722-65-7005; 
<walsh@hagoromo.ac.jp> 

N-SIGs  in  the  Making 

Foreign  Language  Literacy- Joint  Co-ordinator  (Communications):  Charles 
Jannuzi,  College  of  Education,  Fukui  University,  Bunkyo  3-9-1,  Fukui-shi, 
Fukui-ken  910-0017;  t (h):  0776-27-7102;  f (h):  0776-27-7102; 
t (w):  0776-23-0500;  f (w):  0776-27-8521 ; <jannuzi@ThePentagon.com> 
Other  Language  Educators-Coordinator:  Rudolf  Reinelt,  Faculty  of  Law  & 
Letters,  Ehime  University,  2 Bunkyou-chou  3,  Matsuyama-shi,  Matsuyama- 
ken  790-0826;  t (h):  089-927-6293;  f (h):  089-927-6293; 
t (w):  089-927-9359;  f (w):  089-927-921 1;  <reinelt@ll.ehime-u.ac.jp> 


Chapter  Reports 

edited  by  diane  pelyk  & nagano  yoshiko 

Gunma:  February  1998— Language  Learning  Through 
Students'  Eyes,  by  Marcel  Van  Amelsvoort.  Marcel  Van 
Amelsvoort  adapted  his  presentation  and  practice  ses- 
sion to  the  various  levels  of  background  knowledge  in 
his  audience.  This  meant  providing  something  meaning- 
ful for  everyone,  from  EFL  students  attending  for  the 
first  time  to  the  usual  veterans.  He  succeeded  with  a 
meditation  on  the  importance  of  backing  up  and  looking 
at  language  learning  from  the  students'  viewpoint.  If  we 
are  constantly  changing  the  topics  and  jumping  into 
speaking  or  listening  exercises  with  little  preparation, 
our  classes  risk  eluding  students.  Van  Amelsvoort 
brought  us  back  to  earth  with  the  reminder  that  conver- 
sation teaching  also  involves  adequate  input,  or  prelimi- 
nary instruction  in  grammar,  vocabulary,  reading,  and 
pronunciation,  with  the  goal  being  long-term  retention. 
He  underlined  his  point  by  having  us  practice  fun  and 
challenging  exercises  he  had  designed  for  this  purpose, 
such  as  vocabulary  matching  and  guessing  games.  (Re- 
ported by  Cheiron  McMahill) 

Hiroshima:  February  1998 — Using  Sound  Maps,  by 
Michael  Higgins  and  Marilyn  Higgins.  This  presentation 
was  divided  into  three  sections.  In  the  first,  Michael 
Higgins  outlined  some  problems  facing  Japanese  stu- 
dents attempting  to  gain  a natural  standard  of  English 
pronunciation,  particularly  the  use  of  katakana.  He  then 
introduced  the  sound  map.  In  the  second  section, 
Marilyn  Higgins  demonstrated  uses  of  the  sound  map  in 
classrooms.  Finally,  Michael  Higgins  returned  to  exam- 
ine possible  future  applications,  particularly  for  spell 
checkers  and  as  a pronunciation  guide  in  dictionaries. 

The  sound  map  originated  in  the  photo  visual  method 
used  for  teaching  phonics  in  the  United  States  in  the 
1920s.  The  aim  of  the  sound  map  is  to  make  it  as  acces- 
sible and  international  as  possible.  The  map  has  27  conso- 
nant and  15  vowel  sounds,  which  has  entailed  some 
flattening  of  the  language,  but  this  simplification  both 
follows  internationally  accepted  pronunciation  guidelines 
and  widens  the  range  of  acceptable  pronunciation.  In  fact, 
research  has  shown  that  as  little  as  10  hours  of  instruction 
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using  the  sound  map  can  have  dramatic  effects  on  read- 
ing and  pronunciation,  reducing  the  number  of  vowel 
inserts  by  roughly  94%.  During  the  presentation,  the  par- 
ticipants covered  the  10  hours  of  instruction  in  about  an 
hour.  Particularly  useful  were  the  instructions  regarding 
mouth  movements  and  breathing,  and  the  reminder  that 
Japanese  and  native-English  speakers  use  different  facial 
muscles.  Good  pronunciation  requires  a good  workout! 
(Reported  by  Chris  Hunt) 

Hiroshima:  March  1998— Competition  in  Classroom: 
Good  or  Bad,  by  Chris  Hunt.  This  presentation  dealt 
with  ideas  for  classroom  games  which  placed  more 
importance  on  the  enjoyment  of  playing  rather  than  on 
winning  or  losing.  Chris  Hunt  explained  his  views  on 
using  EFL  games  which  are  motivating,  but,  unlike 
traditional  competitive  games,  avoid  an  atmosphere 
which  is  sometimes  harmful.  Ideas  for  "toning  down" 
competition  included  the  use  of  games  which  de-em- 
phasized  winning  or  made  the  objectives  unclear.  For 
example,  in  a board  game,  a student  in  the  role  of  a 
scuba  diver  might  try  to  gain  points  in  order  to  move 
towards  the  goal  of  safety  onshore.  Normally  they 
might  be  caught  by  a sea  monster  and  thus  be  out  of 
the  the  game  if  they  don't  answer  a question  correctly. 
A better  alternative  might  be  for  such  a player  to  be- 
come a sea  monster  and  chase  other  student  partici- 
pants instead.  All  students  become  involved  in  the 
whole  game,  rather  than  being  excluded  once  they  lose. 
There  are  no  clear  winners  or  losers.  Further  rules  for 
reducing  competition  include  getting  the  students  to 
play  the  role  of  teacher  and  control  the  game,  having 
students  pose  questions,  making  students  create  the 
rules,  and  the  teacher  playing  and  losing  a game. 

This  presentation  stressed  the  importance  of  non- 
competitive games  in  which  the  class  worked  together  to 
complete  a task  within  a set  amount  of  time  and  the 
students  set  their  own  goals  and  worked  with  others  to 
obtain  them.  These  ideas  gave  us  a chance  to  review  our 
own  classroom  decisions  in  using  competitive  games 
and  consider  whether  they  are  an  aid  or  hindrance  to 
learning.  (Reported  by  Jim  Jarman) 

Kitakyushu:  March  1998 — A-V  Production  Workshop: 
Make  That  Video  You've  Always  Wanted  (or  Star  in 
Someone  Else's)!,  by  Dave  Pite  and  Margaret  Orleans. 
Members  used  a high  school  language  lab  to  produce 
video  segments  for  classroom  use.  All  members  had  been 
invited  to  bring  along  ideas  and  blank  tapes.  The  evening 
began  with  pages  of  classroom  commands  (of  the  TPR 
type)  drafted  beforehand  by  Dave  Pite  and  later  elabo- 
rated on  by  those  present,  as  we  hammed  it  up  for  the 
camera,  telling  students  to  give  their  names  or  stand  up  in 
a variety  of  accents,  costumes,  and  emotional  states. 

Tina  Rowe  brought  pair  activities  such  as  gapped 
crossword  puzzles,  as  well  as  questions  on  language  to 
be  used  in  a variety  of  situations.  Both  native  and  non- 
native English  speakers  modeled  strategies  they  would 
use  for  ordering  food,  asking  a host  to  use  the  telephone, 
and  other  situations. 

Continuing  the  theme  of  language  strategies,  Marga- 
ret Orleans  taped  groups  of  audience  members  carrying 
out  puzzle  activities  she  uses  in  her  EFL  class.  After 
struggling  to  understand  the  rules  of  "Blindfold  Golf"  or 
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other  games,  her  students  will  now  be  able  to  watch 
more  proficient  speakers  handle  the  same  tasks  on  video 
in  order  to  pick  up  useful  phrases  and  strategies  for 
negotiating  and  discussing  the  same  game  or  a similar 
task.  (Reported  by  Tom  Bradley) 

Kobe:  February  1998 — Oral  Proficiency  Interview:  Over- 
view and  Guidelines,  by  Kamada  Osamu.  Kamada 
began  with  a historical  overview  of  the  OPI  as  devel- 
oped by  the  American  Council  on  the  Teaching  of  For- 
eign Languages  (ACTFL)  and  discussed  the  meaning  of 
communicative  competence,  the  difficulties  in  measur- 
ing this  competence  or  proficiency,  and  how  the  OPI  can 
be  used  in  Japanese  language  education.  In  addition  to 
receiving  a detailed  description  of  the  different  aspects 
of  the  interviews  (i.e.  warm-up,  level  checks,  probing 
and  role-play),  the  audience  was  treated  to  a videotaped 
session  of  the  professor  conducting  an  OPI  with  a stu- 
dent of  Japanese.  The  evaluation  was  then  discussed. 
Finally,  participants  received  information  on  how  to 
find  out  more  about  the  OPI  in  Japan.  The  reviewer 
highly  recommends  interested  chapters  to  contact  Pro- 
fessor Kamada  at  the  Kyoto  University  of  Foreign  Lan- 
guages. (Reported  by  Brent  Jones) 

Nagoya:  February  1998 — A Framework  for  Class  Obser- 
vation, by  Brian  McNeill.  Brian  McNeill  explained  how 
a camcorder  in  the  classroom  facilitates  a self-critique  of 
one's  instruction  methods.  At  first,  the  presenter  related 
his  experiences  in  a language  school,  including  his  nu- 
merous evaluations  of  peers  based  on  a comprehensive 
framework.  He  then  embarked  on  a new  experience,  the 
instruction  of  college  students,  without  any  peer  evalua- 
tion. In  this  context,  the  audience  became  aware  of  how 
videotaping  college  classes  aided  in  self-evaluation. 

The  presenter  showed  his  video,  thus  demonstrating 
its  value.  The  taping  included  a whole-class  pronuncia- 
tion drill.  During  the  replay,  McNeill  noticed  the  stu- 
dents slowed  their  pronunciation  of  the  word  "scarf,"  a 
cue  to  repeat  the  word  more  slowly.  This  video  replay 
helped  him  identify  such  unconscious  oversights,  which 
were  easy  to  spot  during  similar  peer  evaluations  of 
other  language  school  teachers. 

The  members  appreciated  the  presenter  placing  him- 
self in  the  limelight  to  illustrate  his  ideas.  (Reported  by 
Rich  Porter) 

Niigata:  March  1998 — Activating  Large  Classes  of  Begin- 
ners, False  Beginners,  and  Intermediate  Level  Stu- 
dents, by  Paul  Shimizu.  Paul  Shimizu  demonstrated 
how  to  effectively  employ  cooperative  learning  as  a 
technique  to  maximize  student  speaking  in  large 
classes.  He  walked  participants  through  activities  de- 
signed to  help  foster  a cooperative  learning  environ- 
ment and  encourage  learner  autonomy.  Drawing  on  his 
own  classroom  experience,  Shimizu  discussed  setting 
clear  instructions  for  student  clarity,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  students  seeing  the  teacher  as  a classroom  re- 
source. The  presenter  then  suggested  10  possible 
scenarios  that  may  result  when  students  are  faced  with 
questions  either  from  their  teacher  or  from  peer 
groups.  Scenarios  range  from  students  who  simply 
don't  want  to  answer,  to  those  who  don't  understand, 
to  those  who  do  understand,  but  cannot  answer,  right 
through  to  those  who  can  understand,  form  an  answer, 
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and  add  additional  information  to  keep  a conversation 
flowing.  The  presenter  looked  at  ways  to  encourage 
strategies  for  natural  conversation  among  our  students 
in  the  context  of  a cooperative  learning  environment. 
(Reported  by  Lisa  Hodgkinson) 

Sendai:  January  1998 — Life,  Longevity  and  Language:  A 
Review  of  Brain  Research,  by  Willetta  Silva  and  Itoh 
Masatoshi.  Willetta  Silva  of  Tohoku  Gakuin  University 
began  with  a review  of  recent  advances  in  brain  research 
and  what  they  are  telling  us  about  brain  development  and 
memory  function,  with  particular  reference  to  language 
processing.  Mr.  Itoh  of  Tohoku  University  then  outlined 
his  research  with  brain  function  in  Japanese-English 
bilinguals  as  they  carry  out  various  linguistic  tasks,  and 
with  the  effects  of  meditation  on  brain  processes.  The  talk 
generated  a great  deal  of  discussion,  and  Mr.  Itoh  invited 
participants  interested  in  brain  research  to  contact  him 
with  ideas  for  investigation.  (Reported  by  Ken  Schmidt) 
Sendai:  March  1998 — Vocabulary  Acquisition,  by  Paul 
Nation.  Paul  Nation's  presentation  on  vocabulary  acqui- 
sition was  split  into  two  sections:  what  vocabulary 
should  be  taught  in  a good  course  and  how  to  improve 
the  speaking  tasks  we  set  for  our  students. 

Nation  convincingly  argued  that  class  time  should  be 
spent  learning  the  approximately  2000  high-frequency 
words  of  English,  followed  by  the  roughly  600  words  that 
make  up  the  academic  word  list  (AWL).  These  2600 
words  make  up  90%  of  texts  university  students  will  en- 
counter. After  reaching  this  level,  class  time  should  be 
spent  teaching  strategies  for  learning  new  vocabulary 
rather  than  the  vocabulary  itself,  enabling  students  to 
study  efficiently  outside  class.  Strategies  mentioned  were 
guessing  from  context,  direct  learning,  use  of  mnemonics, 
and  use  of  dictionaries.  Four  strands  that  should  form 
equal  parts  of  any  course  were  explained.  They  were 
meaning-focused  input,  language-focused  learning, 
meaning- focused  output,  and  fluency.  Input  through 
listening  or  reading  is  only  comprehensible  if  95%  of  vo- 
cabulary is  known.  For  fluency  practice,  100%  of  vocabu- 
lary should  be  known.  Nation  showed  everyone  how  to 
make  a speaking  task  that  encourages  repetition,  retrieval 
and  generative  use  of  the  target  vocabulary.  This  was 
followed  by  attempts  by  audience  members  to  improve  a 
given  speaking  task.  (Reported  by  John  Wiltshier) 

Tokushima:  February  1998 — Teaching  Children,  by  Jeff 
Hollar.  The  presenter  demonstrated  motivating  and 
interesting  ways  of  teaching  children.  He  convinced  the 
audience  of  the  importance  of  games,  by  showing  how 
much  fun  and  enthusiasm  they  create  and  how  benefi- 
cial games  are  for  boosting  classroom  atmosphere  and 
student  input.  A videotaped  elementary  school  visit  by 
Hollar  and  other  English  language  teachers  showed  us 
how  to  use  games  for  children.  He  showed  us  various 
ideas  with  picture  cards,  toys,  and  English  books.  Not- 
ing that  confidence  is  important  for  motivating  students, 
the  presenter  offered  some  sugges- 
tions for  putting  together  the 
right  activities  based  on  an 
appropriate  balance  of  skills. 

(Reported  by  Kondo  Michiko) 
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edited  by  malcolm  swanson  & tom  merner 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  the  relocation  and  upgrading 
of  our  Announcements  Column  Website.  If  you  wish  to 
view  future  and  past  chapter  events,  look  for  contacts  in 
different  chapters,  learn  how  to  submit  notices  to  this  col- 
umn, or  make  use  of  the  Online  Submission  Form,  please 
direct  your  browser  to  <http://www.seafolk.ne.jp/ 
kqjalt/chmtg.html> 

Akita — Making  English  Classes  Communicative:  Dis- 
play vs.  Referential  Activities,  by  Kensaku  Yoshida, 
Sophia  University.  Saturday,  July  25,  12:30-4:00;  Minne- 
sota State  University,  Akita;  one-day  members  Y1,000;  info: 
Suzuki  Takeshi;  t:  0184-22-1562;  <takeshis@maiiedinet.or. 
jp>.  Kensaku  Yoshida  will  talk  about  the  characteristics 
of  the  Communicative  Approach  and  suggest  some  practi- 
cal ways  in  which  they  might  be  implemented  in  the 
classroom.  He  will  do  this  by  introducing  the  display/ 
referential  dichotomy  and  suggest  ways  in  which  both 
types  of  activities  could  complement  each  other. 
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Chiba — Monika  Szirmai;  t:  043-274-3340. 

Fukui — Developing  Listening  Skills  Through  Rock  and 
Pop,  by  Nobuhiro  Kumai,  Joetsu  University  of  Educa- 
tion. Sunday,  July  12,  2:00-4:00;  Fukui  International  Activi- 
ties Plaza,  2F;  one-day  members  Y1,000,  students  Y500;  info: 
Maurice  Splichal;  t/f  0776-66-6833;  <m.e.s.j@ma4.justnet. 
ne.jp>.  No  details  were  available  at  the  time  of  printing. 
Fukuoka — Kevin  O'Leary;  t:  0942-32-0101  (h)  31-0372  (w). 
Gunma — Leo  Yojfe;  t:  0272-33-8696; 

<ly off e@thunder.edu.gunma-u.ac.jp> 

Hamamatsu — The  Roles  of  the  English  Language  Media 
in  Japan,  by  Fujimoto  Suguru,  Japan  Times.  Sunday,  July 
5, 1:00-4:30;  Mice  International  Center,  4F,  Forte  Bldg , 
Hamamatsu;  one-day  members  Yl,500;  info:  Peter  Balderston; 
t/f:  0539-25-7650.  The  presenter,  as  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Japan  Times  News  Division,  will  talk  about  the  difficulty 
of  translation  between  Japanese  and  English  in  the  media. 
Himeji — Kaneda  Yasutoshi;  t:  0792-89-0855. 

Hiroshima — Caroline  Lloyd;  t:  082-292-5033; f:  082-292- 
5033;  <cjz3@urban.or.jp> 

Hokkaido — Ken  Hartmann;  t/f:  011-584-7588;  <rm6k- 
htmn@asahi-net.or.jp>.  No  meeting  scheduled  for  July  or 
August. 

Ibaraki — Andy  Barfield;  t:  0298-55-7783.  No  meeting  sched- 
uled for  July  or  August. 

Iwate — Ellen  Sadao;  t:  0196-83-3083. 

Kagawa — Making  English  Come  Alive  For  Young 
Learners,  by  Helene  Uchida,  Little  America,  Fukuoka. 
Sunday,  July  12,  2:00-4:00;  IPAL  Center,  Takamatsu, 
Kagawa;  one-day  members  ¥2,000,  students  Y500;  info:  Alex 


Many  thanks  to  Timothy  Stuhldreher,  artist  and  creator 
of  the  beautiful  cover  for  the  May  issue  of  TLT. 
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MacGregor;  t/f:  087-851-3902;  <canstay@niji.or.jp>.  Action- 
filled  games  make  English  come  alive  for  young  learn- 
ers, from  elementary  school  to  high  school.  Most 
students  think  winning  is  the  real  goal,  but  the  teacher 
knows  those  who  use  the  target  language  are  the  real 
winners.  All  activities  contain  a systematic  approach 
whereby  everyone  experiences  success  with  English. 

Kagoshima — David  Kelk;  t/f:  099-294-8096. 

Kanazawa— Bill  Holden ; t:  0762-29-5608; 
<holden@nsknet.or.jp> 

Kitakyushu — A Project-Based  Curriculum,  by  Andrew 
Zitzmann,  Kitakyushu  JALT  Recording  Secretary.  Satur- 
day, July  11  7:00-9:00;  Kitakyushu  International  Conference 
Center , Room  31;  one-day  members  Y500;  info:  Chris 
Carman;  t:  093-592-2883; f:  093-692-3360;  <carman@med. 
uoeh-u.ac.jp>t  Website:  <http://ivwiv.seafolk.ne.jp/kqjalt>. 
This  presentation  will  take  a detailed  look  at  communi- 
cative projects  in  the  classroom.  The  presenter  will  lead 
a discussion  on  the  various  aspects  of  classroom 
projects,  followed  by  the  integration  of  such  projects  into 
a semester-long  curriculum. 
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Kobe — Brent  Jones ; t/f  0797-31-2068; 
<CXK05226@niftyserve.or.jp> 

Kumamoto  (Affiliate  Chapter) — Annie  Marquez;  t/f  096- 
326-8074;  <ku204423@fsinet.or.jp> 

Kyoto — Harold  Melville;  t:  0749-24-0287;  f:  075-741-1492; 
<melville@biwako.shiga-u.ac.jp> 

Matsuyama — Teachers  & Students  as  Storytellers,  by 
Rex  Tanimoto,  Kansai  Gaidai  University.  Sunday , July 
12,  2:30-4:30;  Shinonome  High  School  Kinenkan,  4F;  info: 
Adrienne  Nonami;  t/f:  089-977-7709.  The  presenter  will 
share  his  discoveries  about  storytelling:  its  motiva- 
tional effects,  its  ability  to  wake  up  learners'  sleeping 
imaginations,  its  flexibility  for  use  in  four  skills  and 
language  arts  courses,  and  more!  Rex  will  demonstrate 
ways  to  incorporate  strategies  for  storytelling  readi- 
ness, including  content-based  activities 
for  language  skills  development. 

Tanimoto.R^.X  b — 9 — 
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Miyazaki — Miya-JALT  Summer  Beach 
Party  & Barbecue,  Hyuga  Nada.  Sun- 
day, July  12,  11:00-4:00 ; Kisakigahama 
(near  Undo  Koen);free  to  all ; info:  Hugh 
Nicoll;  t:  0985-20-4788; 

<hnicoll@miyazaki-mu.ac.jp>.  Further 
details  to  be  announced  in  the  forthcoming  issue  of  "the 
current."  Our  regular  summer  beach  blast:  bring  food, 
drink,  sunscreen. 

Nagasaki — Motoshi  Shinozaki;  t:  0957-25-0214; 
<mshino@fsinet.or.jp> 

Nagoya — Pumping  Intrinsic  Motivation  into  the  Heart 

of  a Course,  by  Rich  Porter,  Mie  University.  Sunday, 

July  12,  1:30-4:00;  Nagoya  International  Center;  one-day 
members  Yl,300;  info:  Katie  Sykes;  t/f:  0561  61  0914; 
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<ksykes@naa.att.  ne.jp>.  The  presenter  will  show  how 
intrinsic  motivation  can  comprise  the  heart  of  a college 
oral  communication  course.  He  will  discuss  the  differ- 
ence between  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  motivation,  and 
how  to  design  a course  incorporating  student  choice 
and  motivation  within  a clear  framework. 

EIE-A^coRich  Porter 
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Nara — How  to  Speak  and  Teach  English  in  60  Minutes, 
by  Bill  Bishop.  Saturday,  July  11,  2:00-5:00;  Tezukayama 
College  (Gakuenmae  Station);  free  to  all;  info:  Larry  Walker;  t: 
0742-41-8795;  <walker@keiho-u.ac.jp>,  Imanishi  Michiko;  t: 
07455-2-2003.  English  is  a deceptively  easy  language  to 
learn,  and  metaphors  can  be  used  to  learn  and  to  speak 
in  record  time.  Using  Soup  for  subjects.  Vegetables  for 
verbs,  and  Oranges  for  objects  leads  to  the  main  courses 
in  the  English  sentence;  the  phrases.  Bill  Bishop  makes 
learning  English  as  enjoyable  as  a fine  meal. 
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Niigata — Teaching  English  to  Children:  Materials, 
methods  and  ideas!  by  Michelle  Nagashima.  Sunday, 
July  12,  1:00-3:00;  Niigata  International  Friendship  Center; 
info:  Angela  Ota;  t:  0250-41-1104.  The  presenter  will 
draw  on  her  own  experience  to  speak  about  teaching 
children.  She  will  discuss  techniques  for  teaching  chil- 
dren and  materials  that  have  been  successful.  Partici- 
pants will  have  a chance  to  explore  and  develop  ideas 
of  their  own  that  they  can  take  back  to  the  classroom 
immediately.  Note:  All  participants  are  asked  to  bring 
along  a scarf! 

Okayama — Michael  Gilmore;  t/f:  086-221-4630 . No  meet- 
ing scheduled  for  this  month. 

Okinawa — Ray  A.  Welch;  t/f:  098-964-6911; 
<raywelck@sunnynet.or.jp> 

Omiya  — Starting  Out  Right,  by  Aleda  Krause,  SuperKids 
author  and  Michelle  Nagashima,  Koala  English  Club 
Director.  Sunday,  July  5,  2:00-5:00;  Omiya  Jack;  info: 
Chikahiko  Okada  t/f  047-377-4695; 
<chikarie@orange.plala.or.jp> . Teachers  of 
young  learners  need  to  ensure  their  pro- 
gram is  well-structured  educationally, 
practical,  and  challenging  to  students' 
skills,  while  being  stimulating  and  enjoy- 
able. The  presenters  will  discuss  program 
structure  and  demonstrate  a variety  of 
games  and  activities  that  help  young 
learners  to  start  out  right  in  a second  lan- 
guage. 

Osaka — Nakamura  Kimiko;  t/f:  06-376-3741; 
<kimiko@sun-inet.or.jp> 

Sendai — Holistic  Student  Centered  Language  Learning 
Handbook  for  Japanese  Secondary  Foreign  Language 
Education,  by  Michael  Reber,  Kanazawa  Institute  of 
Technology.  Sunday,  July  19, 1:30-4:00;  Asahigaoka 
Shimin  (next  to  Asahigaoka  Subway  Station)  5F, 

Kaigishitsu;  free  to  all  (Yl,500  if  purchasing  the  handbook); 
info:  Ken  Schmidt;  t:  022-222-0484.  Kazuko  Honma  (Japa- 
nese); t:  022-717-4177.  Full  details  were  unavailable  at 
the  time  of  printing. 
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Shizuoka — Greg  O’Dowd ; t/f:  0543-34-9837.  There  will  be 
no  meeting  this  month. 

Shinshu — Mary  Aruga ; t:  0266-27-3894. 

Tochigi — K unitomo  Michiko;  t:  028-661-1637 ;/:  028-662-4503. 

Tokushima — Preparation  for  Speech/Recitation  Con- 
tests, by  Dennis  Woolbright,  Seinan  Women's  Junior 
College,  Kitakyushu.  Sunday,  July  19,  1:30-3:30; 
CHUOKOMINKAN;  one-day  members  Y1 ,000,  students 
Y500;  info:  Nora  McKenna;  t : 0886-41-4980; 
<nora©shikoku-u.ac.jp>.  For  native  English  teachers  and 
Japanese  English  teachers  alike,  helping  students  to 
prepare  for  a speech  contest  or  recitation  contests  is  one 
of  those  jobs  we  are  all  asked  to  do  eventually.  The 
presenter  will  give  very  simple  and  practical  sugges- 
tions to  prepare  students  for  contest  presentations. 

Dennis  Woolbrightft^£  £ * fc’-f*  3 > T 
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Tokyo — Practical  Teaching  Techniques,  by  (1)  Charles 
LeBeaux,  NIC  Power  Presentation  Seminars;  (2)  Greg 
Selby,  The  British  Council.  Saturday,  July  11°,  2:00-4:00; 
English  Language  Education  Council  Inc.  (ELEC), 

Jimbocho;  free  to  all;  info:  ELEC  receptionist  or  Mr.  Graham 
Bathgate;  t:  03-3219-5221.  There  will  be  two  presenta- 
tions about  practical  teaching  techniques.  (1)  "Teaching 
Speaking."  Approaches  will  be  presented  and  the  audi- 
ence will  be  able  to  try  out  various  activities.  (2)  "Tech- 
niques for  Checking  Meaning."  Techniques  will  be 
demonstrated  and  participants  will  practice  designing 
their  own  checking  techniques. 

Toyohashi — What's  Happening  with  BBC  English?,  by 
Jon  Blundell,  Aichi  University.  Sunday,  July  5,  2:30-4:00; 
Aichi  University,  International  Communication  Dept.  (No. 

5 Bldg);  one- day  members  Y 1,000;  info:  Laura  Kusaka; 
<kusaka©vega.aichi-u.ac.jp>  Totnoyo  Kumamoto;  t:  0532- 
63-2337.The  BBC  requested  listeners  to  write  in,  listing 
their  pet  solecisms.  Questions  of  correctness  versus 
appropriacy/acceptability  will  arise.  We  shall  look  at 
the  survey  and  discuss  it. 

■tots OKU h»J\ 

West  Tokyo — Kobayashi  Etsuo;  t/f:  0423-66-2947; 
<kobayasi©rikkyo.ac.jp>.  No  meetings  in  July  or  August. 
Thanks  to  all  who  responded  to  the  May  Fback  Survey. 
Your  feedback  will  help  us  to  keep  you  well  informed, 
and  able  to  plan  better  events. 

Yamagata — A Reader-Response  Approach  to  Oral 
Communication,  by  Barry  Mateer,  Tamagawa  Univer- 
sity, Tokyo.  Sunday,  July  12,  2:30-4:00;  Yamagata  Kajo- 
Kominkan  (t:  0236-43-2687);  one-day  members  Y700;  info: 
Sugawara  Fumio;  t/f:  0238-85-2468.  This  presentation 
will  look  at  junior  and  senior  high  oral  communication 
classes  based  on  a reader-response  approach  which 
focuses  on  language  awareness.  Mr.  Mateer  will  share 
ways  to  support  students,  and  how  to  set  up  small  and 
large  collaborative  group  discussions. 

Yamaguchi — Akagi  Yayoi;  t:  0836-65-4256. 

Yokohama — No  formal  program  has  been  arranged  as 
at  the  time  of  printing.  A chapter  party  is  anticipated. 
Please  contact  Ron  Thornton  (t/f:  0467-31-2797)  for 
details  and  reservations. 
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Conference  Calendar 

edited  by  lynne  roecklein  & kakutani  tomoko 


We  welcome  new  listings.  Please  submit  conference  infor- 
mation in  Japanese  or  English  to  the  respective  editor  by 
the  15th  of  the  month,  three  months  in  advance  (four 
months  for  overseas  conferences).  Thus,  July  15th  is  the 
final  deadline  for  an  October  conference  in  Japan  or  a 
November  conference  overseas.  (See  page  3 for  contact 
information.)  The  first  listing  can  be  as  far  as  two  years  in 
advance. 

July  13-17,  1998 — WorldCALL,  the  Inaugural  World 
Conference  of  Computer-Assisted  Language  Learn- 
ing. University  of  Melbourne,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Contact:  Fauth  Royale  & Associates  Pty  Ltd;  P.  O.  Box 
895,  North  Sydney,  NSW,  Australia  2060;  t:  61-2-9954- 
4544;  f:  61-2-9954-4964;  <fauroy@ozemail.com.au>; 
<http:/ /www. arts. unimelb.edu.au/~hlc/ worldcall/> 
July  15-24,  1998 — The  Twelfth  Summer  Workshop  for 
the  Development  of  Intercultural  Coursework  at  Col- 
leges and  Universities.  Contact:  Dr.  Richard  Brislin; 
University  of  Hawai'i,  College  of  Business  Administra- 
tion/MIR,  Honolulu,  Hawai'i  96822;  t:  1-808-956-8720; 
f:  1-808-956-9685;  <brislinr@busadm.cba.hawaii.edu> 
July  24-27,  1998 — The  3rd  International  Conference  on 
Teaching  and  Language  Corpora.  Keble  College,  Ox- 
ford, England.  Invited  lectures  by  Jem  Clear 
(COBUILD)  and  Prof.  Jean  Aitchison  (Oxford)  plus 
papers,  poster  sessions  and  exhibits  consider  data- 
driven  learning  and  corpus-based  methods  for  lan- 
guage teaching  and  learning,  student-centred  learning, 
cross-linguistic  comparison  and  cultural  studies.  Full 
details  at  <http://users.ox.ac.uk/~talc98>. 

August  9-1 4,  1998 — 30th  Annual  LIOJ  International 
Summer  Workshop  for  Teachers  of  English.  LIOJ/ 
Asia  Center  Odawara,  4-14-1  Shiroyama,  Odawara, 
Kanagawa,  250,  Japan;  t:  0465-23-1677;  f:  -1688; 
<lioj@pat-net.or.jp> 

September  7-9, 1998 — Creating  Sense:  Texts  and  Reali- 
ties. Orchard  Hotel,  Singapore.  Organized  by  The  De- 
partment of  English  Language  & Literature,  National 
University  of  Singapore,  with  Cambridge  University 
Press  and  Materials  Development  Association 
(MATSDA).  Keynote  presenters:  David  Nunan,  Liz 
Hamp-Lyons,  Mario  Rinvolucri,  et  al.  Papers  and 
workshops.  Contact:  Programme  Committee  (attention: 
D.  Allison),  "Creating  Sense"  Conference;  Dept,  of  En- 
glish Language  & Literature,  National  University  of 
Singapore,  10  Kent  Ridge  Crescent,  Singapore;  t:  65- 
119260;  Department  f:  65-7732981; 
<ellconlk@nus.edu.sg>.  See  entry  at  <http:/ / 
linguistlist.org/issues/9/9-539.html#2> 
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Thanks  to  David  Malcolm  Daugherty  for  his 
work  as  the  designer  of  the  very  impressive 
JALT98  logo. 
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September  1 0-1 2, 1 998 — Discourse  Across  Languages 
and  Cultures.  The  24th  University  of  Wisconsin-Mil- 
waukee  Linguistics  Symposium.  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin-Milwaukee,  Milwaukee,  WI,  USA.  Interaction 
among  researchers  in  contrastive  rhetoric,  rhetorical 
typology,  translation  studies,  and  discourse  analysis. 
Featured  speakers  include  Ruth  Berman,  Wallace 
Chafe,  Susanna  Cumming,  Robert  Longacre,  Ronald 
Scollon,  Dan  I.  Slobin,  Sonja  Tirkonnen-Condit,  et  al. 
Contact  Mike  Darnell  at  <darnell@csd.uwm.edu>  or 
see  entry  at  <http://linguistlist.org/issues/979- 
561.html#l>. 

September  25-26, 1998 — A Symposium  on  Second 
Language  Writing.  Purdue  University,  West  Lafayette, 
Indiana,  USA.  Contact  Tony  Silva  or  Paul  Kei  Matsuda; 
Department  of  English,  Purdue  University,  West 
Lafayette,  IN  47907-1356,  USA;  t:  1-765-494-3769; 
<pmatsuda@purdue.edu>;  <http:// 
omni.cc.purdue.edu/~pmatsuda/symposium/> 

October  1 2-1 6,  1 998 — The  Voice  of  the  Foreign  Lan- 
guage Culture.  Kursk  State  Pedagogical  University, 
Russia.  An  international  conference  on  communicative 
pronunciation  teaching,  the  solution  of  problems  asso- 
ciated with  it,  and  its  integration  into  a principled  total 
FL  program.  Much  more  at  <http://linguistlist.org/ 
issues/9/9-678. html#2>.  Contacts:  Nickolay  Smakhtin 
or  Vyacheslav  Buzhinsky;  Faculty  of  Foreign  Lan- 
guages, Laboratory  of  Communicative  Teaching 
Through  Cultural  Interaction,  Kursk  State  Pedagogical 
University,  33  Radischev  Street,  Kursk  305004,  Russia; 
t:  7-071-2227361;  f:  7-071-2568461;  <kgpu@home. 
sovtest.ru> 

October  17-18,  1998—1998  Korea  TESOL  Conference 

Advancing  Our  Profession:  Perspectives  on  Teacher 
Development  and  Education,  Seoul,  South  Korea.  Infor- 
mation: Kirsten  B.  Reitan;  KAIST,  School  of  Humani- 
ties, 373-1  Kusongdong  Yusonggu,  Taejon,  S.  Korea 
305-701;  t:  82-42-869-4698;  f:  82-42-869-4610;  t(h):  82-42- 
869-4914 

November  5-7,  1998 — 5th  International  Conference  on 
World  Englishes.  World  Englishes  and  African  Identi- 
ties. University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana  Champaign,  USA. 
Information:  Prof.  Eyamba  G.  Bokamba,  Chair;  5th 
IAWE  Conference,  Dept,  of  Linguistics,  University  of 
Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign,  707  South  Mathews 
Ave.,  4088  FLB,  Urbana,  IL  61801,  USA;  t:  1-217-333- 
3563 / 244-3051 ; <deptling@uiuc.edu> 

November  1 3-1 5, 1998 — Seventh  International  Sym- 
posium and  Book  Fair  on  English  Teaching: 
English(es)  for  the  21st  Century.  Sponsored  by  the 
English  Teachers'  Association  (ETAROC)  of  Taiwan. 
National  Taiwan  Normal  University,  Taipei,  Taiwan. 
Contact:  Prof.  Yiu-nam  Leung 
<ynleung@FL.nthu.edu.tw>  or  Prof.  Johanna  E. 

Katchen  <katchen@FL.nthu.edu.tw>;  Dept,  of  Foreign 
Languages  and  Literature,  National  Tsing  Hua  Univer- 
sity, Hsinchu  30043,  Taiwan  ROC;  f:  886-3-5718977 

November  20-23,  1998— J ALT  24th  Annual  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  Language  Teaching/Leaming  & 
Educational  Materials  Exposition:  Focus  on  the  Class- 
room: Interpretations.  Omiya  Sonic  City,  Omiya,  Ja- 
pan. See  <http://www.seafolk.ne.jp/kqjalt/ 
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jalt98.html>.  Contact  JALT  Central  Office;  Urban  Edge 
Building,  5F,  1-37-9,  Taito,  Taito-ku,  Tokyo  110-0016 
Japan;  t:  03-3837-1630;  f:  03-3837-1631;  <jalt@gol.com>. 
December  1 2-14, 1998 — Languages  for  Cross-Cultural 
Capability:  Promoting  the  Discipline — Marking 
Boundaries  and  Crossing  Borders.  Leeds  Metropolitan 
University,  England.  International  mobility  has  focused 
attention  on  the  cultural  rationale  of  language  teaching, 
leading  to  radical  rethinking  about  the  nature  of  lan- 
guage as  a mode,  facilitator,  or  function  of  cultural 
discourse  and  encounter.  Plenaries,  papers,  seminars, 
workshops  and  informal  debate  seek  to  give  body  to 
the  emerging  discipline  of  "languages  for  cross-cultural 
capability"  as  the  new  rationale  for  language  study. 
Extensive  info  at  <http://www.lmu.ac.uk/cls/>.  Pa- 
per/workshop proposals  due  by  September  7.  Contact: 
Joy  Kelly,  Conference  Administrator;  Centre  for  Lan- 
guage Study,  Leeds  Metropolitan  University,  Beckett 
Park,  Leeds,  LS6  3QS,  UK;  t:  44-113-2837440;  f:  44-113- 
2745966;  <j.kelly@lmu.ac.uk> 

December  17-18,  1998 — International  Conference  on 
Document  Design.  Tilburg  University,  Tilburg,  Neth- 
erlands. Organized  by  the  Discourse  Studies  Group  of 
the  Linguistics  Department  at  Tilburg  University.  Con- 
sidering function  and  use  of  informative,  instructive,  or 
persuasive  documents.  For  further  information: 
<Document.Design98@kub.nl>  or  <http:// 
cwis.kub.nl/~fdl/research/tw/docdes98/index.htm> 
January  21-23,  1999— 19th  Annual  ThaiTESOL  Inter- 
national Conference:  Towards  the  New  Millennium: 
Trends  and  Techniques.  Ambassador  Hotel,  Bangkok, 
Thailand.  Contact:  Suchada  Nimmanit;  t/f:  66-22- 
186027;  <flngsnm@chulkn.car.chula.ac.th> 
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JlCPosilions 


Job  Information  Center/ 
Positions 

edited  by  bettina  begole  & natsue  duggan 

Welcome  to  the  JALT  Job  Information  Center. 

Fukuoka-ken — Chikushi  Jogakuen  University  in  Dazaifu- 
shi,  Fukuoka,  is  looking  for  a full-time  English  Commu- 
nication Lecturer,  Associate  Professor,  or  Professor  to 
begin  work  April  1, 1999.  Qualifications:  Higher  degree 
in  TEFL  or  related  field  and  native  speaker  competency. 
Duties:  Teaching  (communication,  conversation,  read- 
ing, writing,  oral  English,  etc.),  research,  and  administra- 
tion. Salary  & Benefits:  The  same  as  for  full-time 
Japanese  teaching  staff,  based  on  qualifications,  research 
achievements,  etc.  Application  Materials:  Japanese-style 
personal  history  including  details  of  publications  (short 
summaries,  titles,  dates,  publishers,  etc.,  with  three  to 
five  samples),  presentations,  academic  and  employment 
history.  Application  to  be  submitted  by  mail  only.  Con- 
tact: Professor  Hajime  Ogino,  Chair,  English  Depart- 
ment, Chikushi  Jogakuen  University,  2-12-1  Ishizaka, 
Dazaifu-shi,  Fukuoka-ken  818-0192;  t:  (enquiries  only) 
092-928-6254;  f:  (enquiries  only)  092-925-9933.  Other 
Requirements:  Sufficient  Japanese  ability  to  perform 
administrative  duties  (committees,  clubs,  class  advisor, 
etc.)  Availability  for  interview  for  candidates  passing 
the  initial  screening. 

HyogO-ken — The  School  of  Policy  Studies  at  Kwansei 
Gakuin  University  in  Sanda-shi  is  looking  for  a part- 
time  English  instructor.  Qualifications:  MA  in  TEFL  or 
currently  enrolled  in  an  MA-TEFL  program.  Must  be  a 
Kansai  resident,  preferably  in  Osaka /Kobe  area.  Duties: 
Teach  a minimum  of  three  koma  per  day  for  one  to  three 
days.  Courses  include  academic  writing,  content,  listen- 
ing, and  discussion/presentation.  Salary  & Benefits: 
Semester  by  semester;  contract  renewable  based  on  sat- 
isfactory performance.  Application  Materials:  Curricu- 
lum vitae  and  letter  of  introduction.  Contact:  James 
Riedel,  Kwansei  Gakuin  University,  Gakuin  2,  Sanda-shi 
669-1337;  t;  0795-65-7627;  f:  0795-65-7605; 

<james@ksc.  kwansei.  ac.jp  >. 

Ibaraki-ken — The  Foreign  Language  Center,  University 
of  Tsukuba,  Ibaraki,  has  an  ongoing  interest  in  seeking 
applications  for  part-time  EFL  teachers  for  the  coming 
academic  year.  Qualifications:  An  MA  in  TEFL/TESL 
or  related  field,  teaching  experience  at  a Japanese  or 
foreign  university  or  college  or  equivalent,  and  a mini- 
mum of  three  publications  are  required.  Duties:  Teach 
two  to  four  75-minute  first  year  English  classes  a week 
based  on  availability  and  needs  of  the  university  for  a 
three-term  academic  year.  Salary  & Benefits:  Salary 
plus  commuting  allowance  according  to  the  university's 
scale.  Application  Materials:  Cover  letter;  CV  in  English 
and  preferably  in  Japanese  as  well;  list  of  publications 
with  page  numbers  specified;  copies  of  relevant  diplo- 
mas, certificates,  and  degrees  (if  possible).  Deadline: 
Ongoing.  Contact:  Mr.  Hirosada  Iwasaki,  Foreign  Lan- 
guage Center,  University  of  Tsukuba,  1-1-1  Tennodai, 
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Tsukuba-shi,  Ibaraki  305-0061;  t:  0298-53-2426;  f:  0298- 
53-6616  (FLC  office);  <iwasaki@sakura.cc.tsukuba.ac.jp>. 

The  Web  Comer 

Here  is  a brief  list  of  sites  with  links  to  English  teaching  in 
Japan. 

"JALT  Online"  homepage  at  <http://langue.hyper.chubu. 
ac.jp /jalt/index.html>.  "Jobs"  section  at  chttp:// 
langue.hyper.chubu.ac.jp/jalt/features/jobs.html>. 

"Sophia  Applied  Linguistics  Circle"  (Japanese  site)  at 

chttp : / / ww w.  asahi-net . or . j p / ~ j g8t-fj  t / b ulletin . h tm  > . 

'Teaching  English  in  Japan:  A Guide  to  Getting  a Job"  at 
<http://www.wizweb.com/~susan/mainpage.html>. 

"ESL  Job  Center  on  the  Web"  at  chttp:/ /www.pacificnet. 
net  / ~sper  ling /jobcen  ter  ,html>. 

"Ohayo  Sensei"  at  <http://www.wco.com/~ohayo/>. 

NACSIS  (National  Center  for  Science  Information  Sys- 
tems) career  information  at  chttp: //nacwww.nacsis. 
ac.jp>  in  Japanese  and  <http://nacwww.nacsis.ac.jp/ 
index-e.htm>  in  English. 

"The  Digital  Education  Information  Network  Job  Centre" 
at  chttp:/ /www. go-ed.com/jobs/iatefl>. 

"EFL  in  Asia"  at  <http://www.geocities.com/Tokyo/ 
Flats/7947/eflasia.htm>. 
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TLT/ Job  Information  Center 
Policy  on  Discrimination 

We  oppose  discriminatory  language,  policies,  and  employment  practices  in 
accordance  with  Japanese  law,  international  law,  and  human  good  sense. 
Announcements  in  the  jic/Positions  column  should  not  contain  exclusions  or 
requirements  concerning  gender,  age,  race,  religion,  or  country  of  origin 
("native  speaker  competency,"  rather  than  "British"  or  "American"),  unless 
there  are  legal  requirements  or  other  compelling  reasons  for  such  discrimina- 
tion, in  which  case  those  reasons  should  be  clearly  explained  in  the  job  an- 
nouncement. The  editors  reserve  the  right  to  edit  ads  for  clarity,  and  to 
return  ads  for  rewriting  if  they  do  not  comply  with  this  policy. 

We  encourage  employers  in  all  areas  of  language  education  to  use  this 
free  service  in  order  to  reach  the  widest  group  of  qualified,  caring  profes- 
sionals. Nonpublic  personnel  searches  and/or  discriminatory  limitations 
reduce  the  number  of  qualified  applicants,  and  are  thus  counterproduc- 
tive to  locating  the  best  qualified  person  for  a position. 

Please  use  the  form  in  the  January  issue,  and  fax  it  to  Bettina  Begole  at 
086-474-4729,  so  that  it  is  received  before  the  15th  of  the  month,  two 
months  before  publication. 
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JALT98  Focus  on  the  Classroom : Interpretations 

Sonic  City,  Omiya,  Saifama 
Friday,  November  20  - Monday,  November  23, 1998 


elcome  to  JALT98  and  four  exciting  days  in  which  to  refresh  and  develop  your  teaching,  re- 


interpret learning  and  classroom  interaction,  make  new  friends  and  meet  old  ones,  party,  job 
search  ...  and  get  up-to-date  on  all  the  latest  educational  materials  and  developments  in  the  field.  This 
year’s  conference  provides  the  opportunity  for  you  to  choose  from  over  300  presentations.  Grouped 
thematically  by  content  area,  the  program  allows  you  to  focus,  according  to  your  interests  and 
needs,  on  your  own  classroom  interpretations. 

Just  30  minutes  from  the  heart  of  Tokyo,  the  easily  accessible  Sonic  City,  Omiya,  Saitama-ken,  is 
the  venue  for  JALT98.  The  site,  which  is  just  a three-minute  walk  from  Omiya  station,  is  close  to 
several  hotels  and  surrounded  by  shops  and  eating  places.  The  four  days  of  the  conference  will 
bring  together  teachers  of  children,  teachers  from  junior  high,  senior  high,  language  schools,  col- 
leges and  universities,  publishers,  researchers,  freelance  teachers,  students  and  corporate  language 
trainers:  an  incredible  high-quality  range  of  knowledge  and  experience  from  which  you  can  directly 
benefit.  Join  the  other  conference  goers  and  take  part  in  Asia’s  largest  international  conference  on 
language  learning  and  teaching.  Like  you,  those  going  want  to  share  ideas,  questions  and  innova- 
tions: the  best  way  to  re-charge  your  motivation  and  to  refine  your  own  unique  interpretations! 

In  the  following  pages,  we  present  some  of  the  most  exciting  highlights  and  features  that  you  can 
expect  to  enjoy  at  JALT98:  main  speaker  and  international  special  guest  sessions,  featured 
speaker  workshops,  in-depth  colloquia,  poster  presentations,  specialized  forums,  grassroots  ex- 
changes, workshops,  demonstrations,  papers,  swap  meets,  discussions;  social  events,  including 
the  ever-popular  One- Can  Drink  Party  sponsored  by  Prentice  Hall  Japan,  a salsa  dance  party  with 
live  music,  and  smaller,  more  intimate  parties  organized  by  JALT’s  National  Special  Interest  Groups; 
job  information  and  professional  upgrading  possibilities;  an  unrivaled  Educational  Materials  Expo- 
sition; opportunities  to  meet  JALT  officers  and  publications  staff  and  to  discuss  matters  person-to- 
person  with  them.  In  short:  a breathtaking  array  of  choices  over  four  days. 

Focus  on  the  Classroom:  Interpretations  is  a special  celebration  of  language  learning  and  teach- 
ing - a support  and  exchange  network  conceived  by  teachers,  for  teachers,  with  something  for 
everybody.  Be  sure  to  make  this  year’s  conference  even  more  special  by  coming  to  take  part  too! 
See  you  in  Sonic  City,  Omiya,  in  November  at  JALT98. 


Don’t  forget  to  visit  the  huge  display  of  new  ELT  materials  in  the  EME.  You  can  browse  for 
interesting  new  titles,  or  get  help  from  publishers  in  finding  a book  for  a specific  class.  There 
will  be  new  videos,  software,  resource  books  and  linguistics  titles,  plus  the  single  largest 
display  of  ELT  materials  in  one  place  anywhere  in  Japan.  This  year  there  will  also  be  refresh- 
ments available  in  the  EME.  The  publishers  are  planning  some  new,  entertaining  diversions 
for  those  who  find  themselves  suddenly  in  the  grips  of  presentation  overload.  Come  along 
and  see  the  EME! 


The  JALT98  Team 


Educational  Materials  Exhibition  (EME) 

Saturday  9:00  - 19:00,  Sunday  9:00  • 19:00,  Monday  9:00  - 14:00 
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JALT98  Key  Point  Guide 


Friday,  November  20  17:00-19:30 
Saturday,  November  21  9:00-17:00 
Sunday,  November  22  9:00-14:00 
Monday,  November  23  9:00-10:00 


(Featured  Speaker  Workshops  11:30- 14:30, 16:00- 19:00) 
(Program  10:00  - 19:00) 

(Program  9:30  - 19:00) 

(Program  9:00  - 16:00) 


Educational  Materials  Exposition  (hMh  - Basement 

Saturday  and  Sunday  9:00  - 19:00  (Entertainment  Hour  18:00  - 19:00) 

Mond  ay  9:00  - 14:00 


Saturday  10:00-10:15  (Auxiliary Hall) 


* 


Saturday  10:15-11:00 

Leni  Dam  and  David  Little  (Auxiliary  Hall) 

15:15-16:00 

Mark  Clarke  (Auxiliary  Hall) 

Sunday  11:30-12:15 

Michael  McCarthy  (Auxiliary  Hall) 

14:30  -15:15 

Kei  Imai  (International  Conference  Room) 

Tim  McNamara  (Auxiliary  Hall) 

Party  Times:  Irfforma  ly  everybod 

y welcome ... 

Saturday  19:15-20:45 

Prentice  Hall  Japan  One-Can  Drink  Party  (4F) 

entrance  free 

Sunday  19:00  -20:45 

JALT98  Salsa  Dance  Party  (4F) 

pre-pay  or  pay  at  the  door 

Saturday  & Sunday  evening 

N-SIG  parties  (off-site;  times  vary) 

JALT  Annual  Business  Meeting 

sign  up  at  the  N-SIG  Display  Tables 

Sunday  12:30-13:15 


International  Conference  Room 


Final  Forum 


Monday  14:30-16:00 


Shared  Viewpoints , Different  Directions  (Aoki,  Clarke, 
Dam,  Little,  McCarthy,  McNamara,  Nimmannit,  Pillay, 


Tsui) 
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Featured  Speaker  Workshops 

Friday,  November  20, 1998 

http:/Avww.seafolk.ne.jp/kqjalt/conference/workshops.html 


“ There's  no  better  opportunity  during  the  Conference  to  speak  candidly  with  the  Featured 
Speakers.  ” David  McMurray,  Fukui  Prefectural  University 


Start  JALT98  from  the  beginning  and  take  part  in  one  or  more  of  these  special 
in-depth  featured  speaker  workshops.  Each  workshop  is  three  hours  long,  is  highly  interactive 
and  has  a practical  focus.  Book  early  - these  workshops  are  one  of  the  most  popular  features  of  J ALT 
Conferences,  and  each  workshop  is  limited  to  35  people.  See  registration  details  on  page  26. 


1 workshop  ¥4,000  JALT  members 

2 workshops  ¥8,000  JALT  members 


1 workshop  ¥5,000  conference  members 

2 workshops  ¥9,000  conference  members 


Morning  Workshops  11:30  - 14:30 


A Richard  Cauldwell  / David  English  House 

__  Questions  of  Attitude:  Observing  and  Learning  from  Spontaneous  Speech 
Focus:  Observing  and  analyzing  natural  speech:  ')  7, 

ways  to  use  natural  spoken  language  for  listen-  £&S©  g$&D§§£!§© 

ing  and  pronunication  practice  in  the  classroom  {$ ifj  gj  £ ili 


BMarc  Helgesen  / Longman  Japan 

Classes:  Questions,  Tasks,  Interpretation,  Choice 


Focus:  Exploring  key  issues  in  the  communica- 
tive classroom:  the  nature  of  pair/group  work, 
roles  of  grammar,  culture,  motivation  and  teacher- 
made  materials 


3 = 

£&©&»),  *fb©P^S,  I fi£© 


CTim  Murphey  / Macmillan  Japan 

Learner  Development  Activities:  Strategies  and  Beliefs 
Focus:  Helping  students  become  aware  of  strat- 

egies,  beliefs  and  states  of  their  learning  pro-  {§;!;•?>& g©^gjlfi©$!i£, 

cesses  to  nurture  greater  learner  autonomy  ■5£t£&l8rt-'5o 

DAmy  Tsui  / CUE  and  Teacher  Education  N-SIGs 

Understanding  Classroom  Discourse:  Insights  from  Linguistic  Discourse 
Analysis  and  Ethnographic  Studies 

Focus:  Practice  in  observing  and  analyzing  «3rt»B©K8£«fcUtfl4ff©lKg. 
classroom  discourse;  ways  to  adopt  an  ethno-  ©Iii:Mt?.EI^St)77D-f  ©Sffl©* 
graphic  approach  toward  classroom  observation  gj  & 18  /IT  5 „ 


EJane  Willis  / Aston  University 

Designing  and  Using  Tasks  to  Promote  Optimum  Language  Development 


Focus:  Overview  of  task  design  and  example 
tasks:  examining  and  creating  tasks  to  include 
vocabulary  and  grammar  for  maximized  learning 


task)  ©ffll/ 
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Afternoon  Workshops  16:00  - 19:00 


FLynda-Ann  Blanchard  / Global  Issues  N-SIG 

Integrating  Peace  Education  into  the  Classroom 

Focus:  Exploring  ideas,  concepts  and  tasks  in  bT  d t7  , 

peace  education:  adapting  them  into  language  (tasks)  b , 

lessons  through  skills  integration  ^r)ViZ  hf(0  <L  o ico&ff  & § bfrtt^Z.  bo 


GAlan  Brender  / Temple  University  Japan 

Improving  Students'  Writing  Through  Conferencing 


Focus:  Individualizing  writing  skills  develop- 
ment: ways  to  adapt  conferencing,  peer-tutor- 
ing, e-mail  and  journaling  for  successful  learn- 
ing outcomes 


Ll^lf  b>  tz  , conferencing 

)i  & b it  * ih m t d & o a b rj m & & t*  tb  o 


HJohn  Fanselow  / Teachers  College  Columbia 

Beyond  Judgments,  Prescriptions  and  Problem-solving!  Unusual 

Conversa tions  about  Classses  __ ...................... 

Focus:  Ways  to  be  more  descriptive,  analytical,  i§  b t £ , & o H3 

exploratory  and  playful  in  talking  about  teach-  xEb,  A 

ing:  breaking  through  routine  thinking  fri bfj&£:&iifTbo 


IRoni  Lebauer  / Prentice  Hall  Japan 

Mm  utg  Gold  From  Texts:  Interactive  Reading-based  Eeclinjq^  

Focus:  Ways  to  help  input  become  intake:  de-  d y^d 

signing  activities  and  lessons  for  teenagers  and  (Of)  (Oh  -tl>)  bJj&JtftE'fr  ° 

adults  using  literary  and  expository  texts  , 1 0 

OfcA6oaigrSi!i^lSll^tf®i*f^'rSo 

J David  Paul  / David  English  House 

Why  Do  Japanese  Students  Fail  to  Learn  English? 

Focus:  Personal  Construct  Psychology  and  its  Personal  Construct  Psychology  (f@ 

application  to  teaching  roles  and  expectations,  , ¥-1^(075 

learning  styles  and  behaviors  bo 
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JALT98  Invited  Guest  Speakers:  From  Japan  and  Abroad 

Saturday,  November  21 , Sunday,  November  22, 
Monday,  November  23 


Main  Speakers 


http://www.seafolk.ne.jp/kqjalt/conference/speakers.html 


Mark  Clarke 

Saturday  15:15-16:00 
Sunday  930-11:15 
Sunday  13:30-14:15 

Monday  11:30-12:15 


Beyond  Method:  Working  for  Coherence  in  Language  Teaching 
Special  Exchange  (with  Tim  Murphey  and  John  Fanselow) 
Situating  Practice:  Principles  of  Collaboration  in  Teacher  Prepa- 
ration 

Teaching  Intermediate  and  Advanced  Reading 


Michael  McCarthy 

Saturday  14:15- 15:00 
Sunday  11:30-12:15 
Sunday  15:30-16:15 

Monday  10:30-12:15 


Principle  and  Practice  in  Vocabulary  Teaching 
Taming  the  Spoken  Language:  Genre,  Theory  and  Pedagogy 
Words,  Words,  Words:  Vocabulary  Teaching  in  Principle  and 
Practice 

Working  with  the  Spoken  Language 


Tim  McNamara 

Sunday  14:30-15:15  Looking  into  the  Shadows:  Testing  as  a Social  Activity 

Sunday  1630  - 18:15  Task-based  Oral  Assessment  (with  Hubbell,  Ikeguchi,  & Thrasher) 

Monday  10:30-11:15  Mark  My  Words:  Teaching  and  Testing  through  Video 


Special  Guest  Speakers  http://www.seafolk.ne.jp/kqjalt/conference/speakers.html 


Leni  Dam 

Saturday  1030-11:15 

Sunday  9:30-11:15 
Monday  10:30-12:15 


Autonomy  and  Foreign  Language  Learning:  From  Classroom 
Practice  to  Generalizable  Theory  (with  David  Little) 
Developing  Learner  Autonomy:  How  to  Get  Started 
Special  Exchange’.  Learner  Autonomy  in  the  Japanese  Class- 
room (with  David  Little  and  Richard  Smith) 


Kei  Imai 

Sunday  14:30- 15:15  Women  Graduates  in  Employment 

Sunday  15:30-17:15  Equal  Pay  and  Women  Part-Time  Workers  (with  Cheiron 

McMahill  and  Barbara  Summerhawk) 


David  Little 

Saturday  1030-11:15 

Sunday  15:30-16:15 
Monday  10:30-12:15 


Autonomy  and  Foreign  Language  Learning:  From  Classroom 
Practice  to  Generalizable  Theory  (with  Leni  Dam) 

Writing  and  the  Development  of  Learner  Autonomy 
Special  Exchange'.  Learner  Autonomy  in  the  Japanese  Class- 
room (with  Leni  Dam  and  Richard  Smith) 


Clarke,  Dam,  Little,  McCarthy,  McNamara  et  al. 

Monday  1430-16:00  Final  Forum:  Shared  Viewpoints,  Different  Directions 
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JALT98 

1112  10  (±)  • 2 2 0 ( B ) • 2 3 0 (E) 


http://www.seafolk.ne.jp/kqjalt/conference/speakers.htinl 


Mark  Clark 

±010  15:15-16:00 
0010  9:30-11:15 

0010  13:30-14:15 
£010  11:30-12:15 


(Tim  Murphey  John  Fanselow 

'J-f4  (**  • ±H») 


Michael  McCarthy 

±010  14:15-15:00 
0010  11:30-12:15 
0010  15:30-16:15 
£010  10:30-12:15 


*31  • h*  • 


Tim  McNamara 

0010  14:30-15:15 
00110  16:30-18:15 

£010  10:30-11:15 


Pg£J|o«>-C  : fflt  UOfXf'f  >V 

36§§©ffitfS : trXrl 


http://www.seafolk.ne.jp/kqjalt/conference/speakers.html 


Leni  Dam 

±0S0  10:30-11:15 


0010  9:30-11:15 
£010  10:30-12:15 

Kei  Imai 

0010  14:30-15:15 
0010  15:30-17:15 


(David 

Little  bPiliZ.) 

¥S#©B£tt©flEift  : ¥S^0l«a*** 

(David  Little,  Richard  Smith  ilttC) 


(Cheiron  McMahill  • Barbara 

Summerhawk  h ft  12  ) 


David  Little 


±010  10:30-11:15 

0010  15:30-16:15 
£010  10:30-12:15 


(Leni Dam  ilfttC) 

7fff  >^h^#©g±tt©{£jt 

(Leni  Dam,  Richard  Smith  h&C)  0^125$ It 


Clarke,  Dam,  Little,  McCarthy,  McNamara  et  al. 

£010  14:30-16:00  ftj$7  *— 7 A : t 
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Getting  to  Know  the  JALT9 8 Invited  Speakers 

Main  Speakers 

Mark  Clarke ...  is  Professor  of  Education  at  the  University  of  Colorado  at  Denver, 
U.S.A.,  where  he  teaches  courses  in  the  Initial  Teacher  Education  Program,  the  MA 
program  in  the  Division  of  Language,  Literacy  and  Culture,  and  in  the  doctoral  program 
in  Educational  Leadership  and  Innovation.  He  has  written  numerous  articles  on  language 
learning  and  teaching,  and  is  aco-author  of  the  popular  textbooks  Choice  Readings,  and 
Reader’s  Choice  (Ann  Arbor:  University  of  Michigan  Press).  Mark  has  worked  for  a 
number  of  years  on  issues  surrounding  the  nature  of  teaching  and  the 
role  of  “method.”  He  believes  that  teachers  need  to  take  abroad  view 
of  their  responsibilities,  rather  than  focusing  narrowly  on  classroom  in- 
struction.  Within  TESOL,  Mark  Clarke  has  argued  for  a 
reconceptualization  of  roles  and  responsibilities  in  the  profession;  he 
believes  that  professional  organizations  should  work  to  create  environ- 
ments in  which  teachers  can  function  as  reflective  practitioners. 

Michael  McCarthy ...  is  Professorof Applied  Linguistics  at  the  University  of  Nottingham, 
Great  Britain.  He  has  been  involved  in  ELT  for  32  years.  He  is  currently  Co-Director, 
with  Ronald  Carter,  of  the  CANCODE  spoken  English  corpus  project  at  the  University 
of  Nottingham.  CANCODE  is  investigating  everyday  spoken  English 
for  the  purposes  of  producing  language  teaching  materials  and  refer- 
ence  materials  which  support  the  teaching  of  speaking.  Mike  has  pub- 
lished  many  books  and  articles  on  vocabulary  teaching  and  on  spoken 
JjjglPL  language,  including  course  books,  dictionaries  and  more  theoretically 

oriented  books.  Mike  McCarthy  is  also  British  Editor  of  the  journal 
; H Applied  Linguistics  (OUP). 

Michael  McCarthy’s  participation  in  JALT98  is  generously  funded  by  The  British  Council  and 
Cambridge  University  Press. 

Tim  McNamara  ...  is  Associate  Professor  in  the  Department  of  Linguistics  and  Ap- 
plied Linguistics  at  the  University  of  Melbourne,  Australia  Tim  began  his  career  in  Lon- 
don as  an  EFL  teacher  and  teacher  trainer,  and  completed  his  PhD  in  1990.  He  has 
published  in  the  areas  of  language  testing,  languages  for  specific  purposes,  language  atti- 
tudesinminority  communities,  research  methodology  in  applied  linguistics,  language  pro- 
gram evaluation,  and  action  research  in  language  teacher  education.  Tim’s 
other  research  interests  include  TESOL,  teacher  training,  language  use 
in  professional  contexts,  and  language  immersion  education.  Tim 
McNamara  is  co-author  of  Locating  Competence:  English  for  Spe- 
cific Purposes  (in  press)  and  Second  Language  Performance, 
Addison  Wesley  Longman,  London  and  New  York. 

Tim  McNamara’s  participation  inJALT98  is  generously  funded  by  the  Australian  International 
^ Education  Foundation  (AIEF). 
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Special  Guest  Speakers 

Leni  Dam ...  is  a pedagogical  adviser  and  in-service  teacher  trainer  at  the  Royal  Danish 
Institute  of  Educational  Studies  in  Copenhagen,  as  well  as  a teacher  of  English  at  a high 
school  carrying  out  a research  project  into  learner  autonomy.  Leni  started  more  than  20 
years  ago  with  the  development  of  learner  autonomy  (then  labeled  “dif- 
ferentiated teaching  and  learning”)  in  her  own  classes  in  a Danish 
“folkeskole”.  She  has  used  this  experience  in  teacher  training  and  in- 
seivice  teacher  training  both  in  Denmark  and  numerous  other  countries. 
Among  Leni  Dam’s  many  publications  is  Learner  Autonomy  -From 
Theory  to  Classroom  Practice,  Authentik:  Dublin  (1995). 

Kei  Imai ...  is  Professor  of  Economics  at  Daito  Bunka  University,  Tokyo,  where  she  has 
been  teaching  since  1967.  She  has  also  taught  university-level  English  in  Japan,  and  Japa- 
nese at  Oxford  University.  Dr.  Imai  was  a representative  to  the  U.N.  Conference  on 
Women  in  Nairobi,  and  presented  at  the  NGO  Forum  of  the  U.N.  Conference  on  Women 
in  Beijing  in  1995.  Kei  Imai’s  research  centers  on  the  history  and  cur- 
rent status  of  women  and  labour,  women  and  education,  feminist  move- 
ments, and  gender.  Dr  Imai  is  vice-president  of  the  Japan  Association 
of  University  Women,  and  is  also  overseeing  the  formation  of  a 
groundbreaking  official  Gender  Equity  Committee  at  Daito  Bunka  Uni- 
versity. 

David  Little  ...  is  Director  of  the  Centre  for  Language  and  Communication  Studies 
(CLCS),  Trinity  College  Dublin,  Ireland.  Besides  learner  autonomy,  his  principal  research 
interests  are  pedagogical  grammar  and  the  use  of  authentic  texts  and  new  technologies  in 
second  language  learning.  He  is  a director  of  Authentik  Language  Learning  Resources 
- Ltd.,  which  publishes  language  learning  materials  in  English,  French, 
* Si-  German  and  Spanish,  as  well  as  books  for  language  teachers  (including 

'timp  a series  on  learner  autonomy).  In  1991  he  wrote  Learner  Autonomy 
It  Definitions,  Issues  and  Problems  (Dublin:  Authentik).  Since  then 
^|ImP  p ® David  has  published  some  twenty  articles  exploringdifferent  aspects  of 
a learner  autonomy  in  theory  and  practice. 

David  Little ’s  travel  to  and  from  Japan  is  generously  funded  by  Authentik  Language  Learning 
Resources  Ltd.,  Dublin,  Ireland. 


Sponsorship  is  Partnership 

A very  special  thanks  goes  to  all  the  associate  members 
for  their  generous  support  of  JALT98. 
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Mark  Clarke  (V  — 9 • 9 
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University  of  Michigan  Press)  ©UlS"?  & ft  £ » V — t)  > iix.'S 
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Michael  McCarthy  ( V j >7  )]/  V y # — > — ) 
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Leni  Dam  ( V — y A) 
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JALT98  4CORNERS  Tour 

http://www.seafolk.ne.jp/kqjalt/info.html 

JALT98  4^-i-X-  "J7- 

http://www.seafo 


The  JALT98  4C0RNERS  Tour  provides  the  grassroots  link  between  you  and  many  of  the  invited 
speakers  at  the  conference.  Joining  the  invited  speakers  on  the  tour  is  this  year’s  Asian  Schol- 
arship Award  Recipient,  Dr.  Hannah  Pillay,  from  Malaysia. 

The  4C0RNERS  speakers  go  on  short  presentation  tours  to  different  parts  of  Japan  in  the  two- 
week  lead-in  to  JALT98.  They  are  hosted  by  local  chapters  on  these  special  journeys.  It’s  a 
great  chance  for  you  and  your  chapter  members  to  get  to  know  at  least  one  or  more  of  the  conference 
speakers;  to  act  as  their  local  hosts  in  your  special  area;  and  for  JALT  members  to  get  a foretaste  of 
their  areas  of  interest  and  focus  at  the  conference. 


Speakers  and  Areas  of  Focus 

Hannah  Pillay  - teacher  education  at  all  levels,  teaching  children 
Leni  Dam  and  David  Little  (appearing  jointly)  - learner  autonomy 
Mark  Clarke  - classroom  research,  teacher  education,  reading 

Michael  McCarthy  - spoken  discourse  analysis,  vocabulary,  corpus-driven  research 
Tim  McNamara  - performance  testing,  teacher  training,  action  research 

Inviting  the  Speakers  to  Chapters 

Contact  your  local  chapter  program  chair  for  more  details. 


JALT  4CORNERS  TOUR  < ****#©«**« 

m^tzLZto  xccotour*, 

2am<Dmm<D»£'o*ito  zvmm 

* LT  JALT  t , £ 6 

Hannah  Pillay  — H.HS«W*PIJS 
Leni  Dam  , David  Little  (tt|iJ3i$|)  — 

Mark  Clarke  — ImM 
Michael  McCarthy  — ISil, 

Tim  McNamara  — SWSWj  MStSIfrW^Tl 

Program  Chair  Ci3«to  < ££ 
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JALT98  Asian  Scholar  From  Malaysia 

J ALT98  is  pleased  to  announce  this  year’s  Asian  Scholar  selected  from  a large  number  of  candi- 
dates from  Malaysia.  Dr.  Hannah  Danesvari  Pillay  received  her  Certificate  in  ELT  Trainer  Training 
from  the  University  of  Manchester  and  her  PhD  in  Education  from  the  University  of  East  Anglia, 
U.K..  Her  undergraduate  work  was  completed  in  Singapore  and  she  now  teaches  at  the  University  of 
Malaya  in  Kuala  Lumpur.  Dr.  Pillay  will  share  experiences  and  knowledge  from  her  20  years  of  ELT 
experience  in  Malaysia,  where  she  taught  English  at  the  secondary  school  level  for  8 years  and  has 
been  training  pre-service  and  in-service  EFL  teachers  from  primary  and  secondary  schools  for  the 
past  12  years. 

Dr.  Pillay  is  keen  to  develop  professional  links  with  teachers  and  teacher  trainers  in  Japan.  To 
achieve  these  goals,  Hannah  Pillay  will  be  proposing  strategies  for  exchanging  ideas  and  class- 
room experiences  during  her  4CORNERS  tour  to  chapters  across  Japan.  She  is  also  looking  forward 
to  meeting  JALT98  attendees.  Hannah’s  dream  is  to  find  a chapter  which  will  enable  her  to  visit  local 
schools.  This  would  allow  Dr.  Pillay  to  compile  direct  information  on  EFL  teaching  and  learning  in 
Japan.  Dr.  Pillay’s  visit  will  be  the  first  time  outside  Malaysia  where  she  has  the  opportunity  to 
explore  such  contexts  in  depth.  Please  extend  your  warmest  welcome  to  Dr.  Hannah  Pillay! 


JALT98  VI/  — Asian  Scholar 

JALT98T-f£f-<©{gii#©4>fr'?>>  Asian  Scholar  £ -5  C 9 

Lfco  Dr.  VZzVtV  Zl'-Rlt  hls-t-  h 
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7— X74t4  Z-ot)  *)Xto  ££JALT98©£ii/?i5#©g£A/ 

Ztx-to  Z(DZtX\  B*©EFL?!«s  ¥%<Dmm$)*tim*®ZZ£tfX%Zfre>XTo7ls- 
i'  7 m^X  z (Dftmx i Z & X ® < mm  L «fc  o 1 1 & © liDr.  tr  U-tfto&X  £ * 6 X L J:  4 . Dr. 

tfL-£®;{Kfc3ffi*T£V'o 


Fir st- time  conference  goer? 

Make  a date  for  JALT98:  Focus  on  the  classroom,  focus  on  the  fiin! 

“I’ve  been  to  theJALT  Conference  twice,  and  Vll  be  back  again  this  year.  The  reason  ? I enjoy 
learning  new  things  and  meeting  new  people,  ” (Iwano  Midori,  Nanzan  Junior  College) 

Fill  in  the  postal  ftirikae  form  today  - JALT98  is  just  4 months  away! 

JALT98  ■fLTSVCi&ltOW'tili! 

r&l  i,  cn*-Cl;21sliairJALT©^:^l;#SDL*  Lfco  -fLT,  4-*F  *tr<  o*  0 X^£t „ S 

ST--f*>?  LSrL^&g^W&ZfrZXtoJ  (Midori  Iwao  , P&UU 

2$>,  <$B£Xt)gHgM&£&*l'&  b J:  4.  JALT98li,  *44  frR&Xt! 
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JALT98  Colloquia  JALT98 

Eight  specialized  group  presentations  on  a particular  theme,  with  in-depth  exploration  from 
several  contrasting  and  complementing  perspectives. 


Ito 

CAT  J;  Qassroom  Interactions Brooks  et  al. 

Qassroom -based  Approaches  to  Learner  Development Nicoll  et  al. 

Colloquium  on  Self-Access  Center  Development Ingulsrud  et  al. 

Gender  Issues  in  Language  Education Smith,  S.  et  al. 

Global  Education  and  Language  Teacher  Training Cates  et  al. 

Practicing  Action  Research Scott-Conley  et  al. 

Teacher  Development  through  Institutional  Change Gordon  et  al. 

The  Meaning  of  Language  Choice  in  Bilingual  Discourse  ....  Noguchi  et  al. 


JALT98FO rums  JALT98  7*-^  A 

Fourteen  specialized  105 -minute  presentations  by  J ALT s National  Special  Interest  Groups.  Each 
N-SIG  has  chosen  its  own  format  for  its  forum  according  to  its  particular  goals  and  content. 

J ALT  CD  National  Special  Interest  Groups  (N-SIG)  1C  £ £>  1 4 (D^f  To  (10  5#) 


Bilingualism 

College  and  University  Educators 
Computer  Assisted  Language  Learning 
Global  Issues  in  Language  Education 

Japanese  as  a Second  Language 

Junior  High  School  / 

Senior  High  School 

Learner  Development 

Materials  Writers 

Other  Language  Educators 

Professionalism,  Administration 
and  Leadership  in  Education 

Teaching  Children 

Teacher  Education 

Testing  and  Evaluation 

Video 


0 


Noguchi  et  al.:  Raising  Children  Bilingually:  The  Mother’s 
View 

Kimball  et  al.:  CUE  Forum  on  Higher  Education 

Rule:  Mindtools  for  Supporting  Language  Learning 

Kitchen  et  al.:  Minorities  in  Japan:  Raising  Awareness 
Through  EFL 

Misumi  et  al.:  Encouraging  Learners  to  Learn  Self- 
Directedly 

Mateer  et  al.:  Silent  Voices  in  the  Classroom:  Unraised, 
Unheard 

Ossorio  et  al.:  What  is  Learner  Development?  How  Do 
We  Promote  It? 

Weatherly  et  al.:  A Professional  Critique  of  Your  Manu- 
script 

Reinelt  et  al.:  Problems  and  Solutions  for  FL2  Class- 
rooms 

Foxetal.:  Employment  Security:  Paths  to  Empowerment 

Brennan  et  al.:  Elementary  School  Pilot  Programs 

Robbins  et  al:  Qassroom  Research  and  Action:  A Hands- 
On  Approach 

Hubbell  et  al.:  New  Directions  for  Testing  in  Japanese 
Qassrooms 

Tatsuki  et  al.:  Language  Awareness  in  the  Qassroom:  A 
Video  Focus 
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JALT98  Chapter  and  N-SIG  JALT98  N-SIG 

Firs _ ft  js?#  fs  ^ 

Chapters  and  N-SIGs  nurture  grassroots  excellence  and  quality  by  sponsoring  teachers  to  give 
their  first-ever  presentations  at  the  annual  conference. 

N-siGT'li, 


Global  Issues  N-SIG 
Himeji  Chapter 
Ibaraki  Chapter 
Kitakyushu  Chapter 
Okinawa  Chapter 
West  Tokyo  Chapter 
Yamaguchi  Chapter 
Yokohama  Chapter 


Drake:  Teaching  Gender  Issues  in  the  EFL  Qassroom 
Balsamo:  Hold  the  Line:  Telephone  Games  for  ESL  Learners 
Chou:  Reverse  Textbook  Creation  Method  for  Chinese 
Swanson:  Taking  the  Wheel:  An  Exercise  in  Learner  Autonomy 
Burks  and  Yonaha:  Debate  in  the  High  School  Classroom 
Kataoka:  First  Language  Models  for  Natural  Speech  Sounds 
Shima/Akagi:  Your  Students  Are  Not  Linguistically  Disabled 
Plitkins-Denning:  Task  Ideas  for  Junior  and  Senior  High 


JALTV8  Poster  Sessions  {4JF^  ^ JALT98  — • -fe  y 3 > 

A visual  corner  of  the  conference  where  conference  participants  can  enjoy  more  one-to-one  com- 
munication with  presenters. 


Saturday 

Writing  Quizzes  for  the  World  Wide  Web Bradley 

Teaching  Political  Economy  in  the  Japanese  College Campbell 

Using  the  MBTI  in  the  ESL  Classroom DeHart 

Writing  A Book  Review:  An  Editor’s  Perspective Hardy 

Human  Rights  Education  Through  Films Kameyama 

The  M Files:  American  Proverbs  in  Perspective Lachman 

Going  Wild-E:  Teacher  Development  On-Line Mackenzie/Graves 

College  Community  Intensive  English  Qasses Voriand 

Sunday 

JAPANetwork:  HIV/AIDS  Awareness Fountaine  et  al. 

ALTs  and  the  Text:  A Writer’s  Perspective Hardy 

An  Accredited  Non-Traditional  Doctoral  Program Hattori 

Teaching  Literature  and  Language  Using  PowerPoint® Heimer 

Listen  to  Learners’  Voices  Through  English  Pop  Songs Kinugawa/Matsumoto 

Making  the  Japanese  Textbook  More  Communicative Lamie 

Training  for  JETs  - An  AJET  Case  Study Man 

Evidence  on  the  Interactive  Nature  of  Speech Sajjadi 

Developing  Group  Discussion  Ability  Through  LSEU Wanner 


JALT98  Swap  Meets 


JALT98  ■XW'7  • 


Three  45-minute  swap  meets  where  participants  meet  to  exchange  with  each  other  favorite  lesson 
materials,  shareware  and  teaching  plans. 


i/x7")x7, 

4 5M0  3oO77'J'7'-  h (3  ito 


o 

ERIC 


CALL  N-SIG  Swap  Meet 

5th  Annual  “My  Share  - Live /”  Materials  Swap  Meet 
Video  N-SIG  Swap  Meet 


Rule 

Swan 

Walsh 
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What's  Hot  on  The  Social  Scene 

JALT98:  A Celebration  of  Language  Learning  and  Language  Teaching 

http://www.seafolk.ne.jp/kqjalt/conference/soci  al  .html 

Did  somebody  say  ’celebrate'?  Yes,  and  that's  exactly  what  JALT98  intends  to  let  you  do,  with  an 
exciting  array  of  parties  and  events  to  put  a little  spice  into  your  conference  life.  Come  along  and 
celebrate  with  everybody! 

Prentice  Hall  Japan  One-Can  Drink  Party  - Saturday  19:15  to  20:45, 4F.  Admission:  Free. 
Kicking  off  the  party  scene  on  Saturday  evening  that  annual  favorite,  the  One  Can  Drink 
party,  is  waiting  to  satisfy  the  thirst  youVe  worked  up  at  all  those  workshops  and  pre- 
sentations during  the  day.  Take  our  advice  - get  there  early,  drink.. .and  be  merry. 

♦f*  The  JALT98  Salsa  Dance  Party  - Sunday  19:00  to  20:45, 4F.  Admission  payable  in  advance  or 
at  the  door.  Tickets  include  food  and  some  drink;  a cash  bar  will  also  be  open.  Wow!  By 
Sunday,  things  will  be  really  smokin’,  and  to  keep  you  in  the  mood,  the  Dance  Party  will 
feature  hot  salsa  music  brought  to  you  courtesy  of  Curro  Five.  Join  in  the  conference  wave: 
let's  really  put  the  Sonic  in  Sonic  City! 

N-SIG  Parties  and  Get-Togethers  - Saturday  & Sunday.  Times  vary;  ofif-site.  Sign  up  at  the 
N-SIG  Tables.  Many  of  the  N-SIGs  will  be  holding  their  annual  get-togethers  on  Saturday 
and  Sunday.  Always  smaller  and  more  intimate,  they  are  an  excellent  opportunity  for  new 
conference -goers  to  meet  people  with  common  interests  and  find  out  what  the  N-SIGs  have  to 
offer.  Look  out  for  the  N-SIG  display  tables  on  the  fourth  floor  and  sign  up  there. 


J AL  T 9 8 355 

JALT98:  88¥S  t SBft*  * « LT 

JALT98ttt,  „ CO-f 

/*>  U:3. 

71/  >7^  7*  * — ;V-  V \>\'S  One  Can 

❖ ±®B  19:15 -20:45  (AUMft) 

fiFlf  © One  Can  f ')  > * -y-  4 - A*±  H B fc  fc  ft  fe  fc  % L,  X *5  0 * t o 

■7-^'>3S/7-P^©^©«©®§«:!Sb®^,(Cjirb*bJ:do  # JO  tt  & # *5  ¥ #>  tC  . 

❖ JALT  D-frD-  n-r-'t B®  B 19:00  ~ 20:45  4 PS 

SIBiSlbSt'o  Curro  Five  T 

■S  711/7  • 5 1 — '>■  y ? V— * £ i/71  -f  — TriS  0 

❖ N-SIG  ±*B-  BUB 

#inuP4li,  SN-SlG©^-7;KCT*$b3i^<fd$V'o 

tM#U©=& N-SIG £ffiC<fc*3SR&fc±WBi:B®BfcBlffil/*-f.  0J¥'>A 
To  U.  < rZAttCDtiSg^V,  N-SIG  ©ffil&rtgtco^-t,  4 

PS©  N-SIG  11/^3— 7— let 43$ 
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JAL  T9 8 Job  In formation  Center 

http://222.seafolk.ne.jp/kqjalt/conference/job.htmI 

Whether  you  are  looking  for  information  about  new  jobs  in  Japan  and  Asia,  prepar- 
ing to  launch  your  career,  or  seeking  future  employees  for  your  institution,  the  JIC 
at  JALT98  is  here  for  you.  The  Job  Information  Center  will  post  job  openings  and  coor- 
dinate on-site  interviews.  Conference  participants  may  use  this  service  at  no  extra  charge. 

For  Job  Seekers,  the  JIC  allows  you  to: 

❖ review  numerous  job  announcements  from  throughout  Asiaand  submit  resumes  for 
any  position  you  are  interested  in  ( no  prior  contacts  with  employers  are  necessary); 
❖ meet  with  several  employers  who  are  holding  on-site  interviews,  and  who  are  ready 
to  hire  qualified  professionals; 

❖ gain  important  pointers  about  how  to  write  a resume  and  conduct  yourself  during 
interviews.  Applicants  are  requested  to  supply  one  resume  for  each  position  they  are 
interested  in.  If  you  want  more  information,  please  contact  Peter  Balderston  (TEL 
0539-25-7650  {H})  or  Bettina  Begole  <begole@harenet.or.jp>. 

For  Employers,  the  JIC  provides:  ^ 

❖ an  opportunity  to  interview  and  hire  from  a pool  of  highly  qualified  professionals; 

❖ the  chance  to  build  a resume  bank  for  future  reference. 


Employers  wishing  to  announce  jobs  or  conduct  on-site  interviews  should  contact  Peter 
Balderston  or  Bettina  Begole  for  application  forms  and  information:  Peter  Balderston, 
21-12  15LMinami  Kajima,  Tenryu-shi,  Shizuoka-ken  431-330  or  Bettina  Begole 
<begole@harenet.or.jp>. 


Hours  at  the  Conference 

The  JIC  will  be  open  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  from  9:30  - 17:30,  and  on  Monday  from 
9:30  - 1430.  Job  interviews  can  be  scheduled  from  Saturday  13  DO  until  Monday  13:00. 


Special  Workshop  atJALT98 

Saturday,  November  21  13:15  - 15:00 

Balderston,  Begole  and  Watkins: 
Employment  in  Japan:  A Job  Info  Center  Workshop 

Room  602 

v;.&  v ■ 
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JALT98  Chapter  Poster  Prop l 6$  (4F  ) http://www.seafolk.ne.jp/kqjalt/conference/chapters.html 

■SSSJVSS.-J-SSSJ'J-SJ-SStSfSJ-J-S.-.-J-fS.rJ-J-SJ-S&.-SSfSJ'J-J-J-SJ-J-J-J-J-SSJ-J-J-.-S.-.-.-.-SS.'.-.-.-.-JVJ-SJ-S.-tS.*?.--  ■.■.V.WW////AVW/W//WA^WW//AV.V///.V//A'.'.WW.V/AVrtV.V.W/W//.V.V//////W//.V.'.VW.-.W.'.V.’.VA-/A 

Come  and  learn  about  the  grassroots  of  JALT’s  chapters,  whose  monthly  meetings  and  regional 
conferences  are  often  the  first  point  of  contact  for  new  members  in  JALT.  These  colorful,  creative 
chapter  poster  profiles  will  be  located  on  the  fourth  floor  during  the  conference.  Network  with 
neighboring  chapters.  Get  to  know  others  from  the  four  comers  of  Japan:  their  successes,  chal- 
lenges and  areas  of  interest.  The  best  three  chapter  poster  profiles  will  be  chosen  by  a panel  of 
JALT98  featured  speakers,  and  prizes  will  be  awarded  at  the  Dance  Party  on  Sunday. 

JALT98  (4H) 

JALT&$®©^©ffitt&r3®;C-ov\T*8:frUfctf;**-'?t.  *ft*ft©3£SB©B0!]£?-$>,  NIMfeA 

C&5ltg&©3£Si5tfgt*  oT!  < ifeJ JALT  ©ffiijKHi&fcftot  < ©Atcgftb 

TUl/fc o 3BRg©*&(f>& 

L,  B ttWiSCtfif© 

ist.  jALTQso&sijigii^tf^gafc&'j,  zn^cotsiftxx 


JALT98  N-SIG  Displays  (4F)  http://www.seafolk.ne.jp/kqjalt/conference/ii  sigs.html 

wvvw/A^WAVwwvwftw«WdVwifjvwwweiw/wwrjvAA.w,AwflCvvvw«,wvw//wwuwwww/vvwvvivAw^w/AV^/.v//VAV 


Come  and  learn  about  the  grassroots  of  JALT’s  N-SIGs  (National  Special  Interest  Groups),  whose 
newsletters,  publications,  and  programs  allow  JALT  members  to  enjoy  a specialized  focus  and  to 
network  their  specific  interests.  These  informative,  varied  and  innovative  displays  will  be  located  on 
the  fourth  floor  during  the  conference.  Sign  up  for  N-SIG  get-togethers  and  parties  at  individual  N- 
SIG  tables.  Network  with  N-SIG  groups.  Get  to  know  their  goals,  challenges  and  areas  of  focus.  The 
best  three  N-SIG  displays  will  be  chosen  by  a panel  of  JALT98  featured  speakers,  and  prizes  will  be 
awarded  at  the  Dance  Party  on  Sunday. 

JALT98  N-SIG  IZ&Z Mm  (4  ft) 

JALT©  N-SIG  (National  Special  Interest  Group)  ©ffiffi/ilS/t-  LtzM.K'Zt  o =§  N-SIG  X li  — a.  — X L 

, *n?n©«P1#P£JALT£B0g£/UciStf-L  £H© 
o lx  < ns  to  z.tn±o)%m*ttm*®VkLx  < n 
5S?^ii*&3  Bis©F«a,  &i§4pr?rjmi*£t-o  *£BSt,  s n-sig  tfifciitsie&^-T1* - 
C#int  5 i:  i)  T- £ £ -fo  [B]£©C»'5;&N-SIG©71-:/JUT-:fc‘#;faT£^o  Ztlt><D?)9—  XltH® 

£-H'ofc£fcKfSBfc©Mj&£@iATV'5*>&8lofc±T?,  N-SIG h© 

ofctf  D£ftS*8#©«£-Cto  JALT98 

fcjStf,  ±BB©y>XJf-71'f-T-S0[Stfi;V'*  to 


JALT98  Grassroots  Exchanges  ( Sunday  13:30  » 14:15) 

Take  time  to  share  your  ideas  and  talents  for  the  future  of  JALT.  Team  work  is  the  key.  Positive 
thinking  and  humor  the  means.  Believing  in  ourselves  and  others  the  way.  Check  out  two  special 
grassroots  exchange  meetings  headed  up  by  David  Brooks  (Room  708)  for  metropolitan  chapters, 
and  David  McMurray  (Room  804)  for  non-metropolitan  / regional  chapters.  Wow! 

JALT98  (BUB  13:30  ~ 14:15) 

$ Jfc©  JALT  -tirA/fro 

W#iOT£<Ao  BUB  13:30*>e>  14:15  (C,  708  ^Trli  David  Brooks  fttflfSH©3£8B*f&fc: , 804 
David  McMurray  K^5^flPBjy.?t-©)fet^©3^®?4^K  , -?■  tL  tL  5. — r-f  yySSfilSt  iLtl?)©^ 
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Supporting  the  Pan-Asian  Conferences  and  Overseas 

Members 


JALT  is  pleased  to  offer  a special  opportunity  to  educators  living  in  Asia  outside  of  Japan: 

2 years’  JALT  membership  for  the  price  of  one  year 

If  you  join  JALT  now  you  will  receive: 


❖ 24  issues  of  The  Language  Teacher 
^ members'  discounted  rate  at  JALT98 

and  JALT98  Featured  Speaker  Workshops 

♦ JALT98  conference  supplements 


^ 4 issues  of  JALT  Journal 

^ members'  discounted  rates  at  chapter 
events  and  regional  conferences 
^ other  publications;  and  more! 


Application  for  this  special  offer  expires  March  31,  1999,  so  please  hurry.  Teachers  in  over  20 
countries  throughout  Asia  other  than  Japan  can  apply;  deliveries  of  JALT  publications  will  be  sent 
directly  to  home  or  school.  Payment  of  9,000  yen  (10,750  yen  airmail)  can  be  made  now  by  mailing  an 
international  postal  money  order,  name  and  address  to  JALT  Central  Office,  5F,  1-37-9  Taito,  Taito- 
ku, Tokyo  110-0016,  Japan.  Credit  card  payments  will  be  accepted  for  membership  and  conference 
fees  only  at  JALT98  from  November  20  to  23, 1998. 

This  special  offer  is  designed  to: 

• encourage  further  development  of  JALT,  KOTESOL  & ThaiTESOL’s  Pan- Asian  series 

of  Conferences  and  JALT2001; 

• assist  teachers  in  Asia  adversely  affected  by  recent  currency  devaluations; 

• build  membership  in  JALT; 

• increase  the  sharing  of  language  teaching  and  learning  ideas. 

For  details,  contact  JALT  International  Affairs,  David  McMurray  <mcmurray@fpu.ac.jp>. 


JALT  fct  B '>•  7 icffiir  aw#  t S'J 
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JALT98  and  the  PAC:  The  Pan-Asian  Series  of  Conferences 

JALT  98  £7iS7.*g<D-m<D*£;\Z'0\,^Z 


Since  1994,  increased  regional  cooperation 
between  language  associations  has  led 
to  the  development  of  a highly  coordinated 
program  of  collaborative  research, 
publications  and  conferences,  encouraging 
teachers  throughout  Asia  to  join  forces  to 
solve  these  and  other  burning  questions: 

(1)  How  do  students  learn  best  in  Asia? 

(2)  What  is  the  usefulness  and  necessity 
of  an  Asian  model? 

(3)  Are  we  moving  toward  a common 
learning  methodology  in  Asia? 

Join  the  PAC  research  network  at 
JALT98: 


1994^  <fc  <0  &m<DWil¥l¥£(DW,jjb^:£. 
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Plans  and  Networks  at  JAlI 
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International  and  Domestic  Partnerships  with  Language 

Associations 

Grassroot  participation  and  partnerships  are  the  heart  of  JALT98.  Individual  teachers 
and  researchers  from  JALT  and  from  our  partner  associations  will  meet  and  forge 
further  bonds  of  cooperation  and  collaboration  at  this  year’s  conference. 

JALT  has  nurtured  partnerships  with  CATESOL  (California)  since  1988,  Korea  TESOL 
since  1993,  Thailand  TESOL  since  1994,  PAC  (Pan-Asian  Conferences),  AJET  and 
JACET  since  1995  and  TESL  Canada  and  ERIC  (Education  Resources).  JALT  also  works 
hand  in  hand  on  projects  with  ATESOL  (Australia),  MELTA  (Malaysia),  ETA-ROC 
(Taiwan),  TEFLIN  (Indonesia),  and  CELTA  (The  Philippines)  and  is  developing  relations 
with  Pakistan,  and  RELC  (Singapore). 

JALT98  will  bring  together  several  representatives  from  our  partner  language  associations. 

Watch  out  for  the  workshops,  presentations  and  meetings  which  will  be  held  in  Room  701 
of  Sonic  City.  Take  time  to  meet  the  representatives  from  CATESOL  (Gari  Browning), 
ThaiTESOL  (Narapom  Chan-Ocha),  KoreaTESOL  (Carl  Dustheimer),  PAC  (Kim  Jeong 
Ryeol,  Jane  Hoelker,  David  McMurray,  Nick  Dimmit),  TESL  Canada  (William  McMichael), 
JACET  (Koike,  Ikuo)  and  AJET  (Chris  Hays).  Enjoy  learning  from  their  experiences  and 
making  further  contacts  at  JALT98:  an  international  support  and  exchange  network, 
conceived  by  teachers,  for  teachers,  with  something  for  everybody. 


7'^5tci*TO-5©*sJALT98©!|$®T-t‘ « 

JALT  t£  1988  *3  CATESOL(#'J  7*11/— 7)  1993  *)  ©H  TESOL  ts  1994  ¥*><3* 

-Y  TESOL  t. . 1995  PAC(  Pan-Asian  Conference).  AJET.  JACET  fz  TESL  *77^  ERIC 

t.i)^ — h 7 — ■>  7 ci  l/fcoSfcJALTliATESOL^ — X h 7 ,;7'),MELTA(-v’L  — 

'>?),  ETA-ROC  (£f§),  TEFLIN  ('f  > CELTA(74  ')  tf>)  t &[S]©XD  V x 7 h %ffl. 

A/TH'S'fo  ;13rX7  >^>,RELC  (>>##— 

JALT987?ti  •!©<£.  O — h ^tto  7-7  > 3 7 X.  XU? 

>7-'>3>.  ^-f-f  J-0/1/-A#  701 X CATESOL  (# 

lj  X77  — >7),  74’TESOL(X7#;i/>^--V>-;t^--V),^HTESOL(#  — )l 
,PAC(4rA'73>  ijaxll/.j'i-y  /fcjl/#— , rt "J  F 7^71 

,TESL#X7  (74  u T U '77'74’X;i'))JACET(:34’X  -Y  >7*)  Z l/T  AJET(7  V X "W 
X)i::fclS<  ££Oo&^©Hi^£W§JALT98£41£©:3  >77  h©$t#i:  l/T  < ££^<,JALT98 
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JALT98  Program  Content  Areas 
JALT98 

Focusing  on  Your  Own 
Classroom  Interpretations 


irai*.  fc©2  3*J*TJ« 


The  conference  program  is  organized  into  the 
following  23  content  areas.  Most  content 
areas  are  centered  on  a particular  floor,  with 
some  miscellaneous  combinations,  so  you  can 
concentrate  on  themes  of  personal  interest  with 
a maximum  of  ease  and  comfort.  When  you 
look  at  the  program  of  the  conference  on  the 
fold-out  pages,  use  this  list  to  check  the  mean- 
ing of  the  abbreviation  under  each  room  num- 
ber. 

applied  linguistics  (APPL) 
bilingualism  (BILIN) 
college  and  university  education  (CUE) 
curriculum  design  and  development 
(CURRIC) 

foreign  language  literacy  (FLL) 
pedagogical  exchanges/organizational 
meetings  (EXCH) 

global  issues  in  language  education  (GILE) 
junior  high  school  / senior  high  school  (JHS/ 
SHS) 

Japanese  as  a second  language  (JSL) 
language  systems  (LSYS) 
language  and  the  arts  (LARTS) 
learner  development  (LD) 
language  and  technology  (LTECH) 
listening  and  speaking  (L&S) 
materials  writing  and  design  (MWD) 
miscellaneous  (MISC) 
other  language  educators  (OLE) 
professionalism,  administration  and  leader- 
ship in  education  (PALE) 
programs  abroad  (PAB) 
research  method  and  design  (RMD) 
teaching  children  (TKIDS) 
teacher  education  (TED) 
testing  and  evaluation  (TEVAL) 


£tz, 

Sto  jS6,  «&&*©*& 

J&ffllfg^  (APPL) 
m V'sHVXh  (BILIN) 

(CUE) 

* V^rJ-9  Arlf'f  > (CURRIC) 

ftBiaV  -T9  (fll) 

(EXCH) 

XP  — AJl/fgJSi  (GILE) 

(JHS/SHS) 
LTfflB^fg  (JSL) 

(LSYS)  (LARTS) 

(LD) 

7-y;  nX-hftffligtStW  (ltech) 

(L&S) 

(MWD) 

(misc) 

0 • ^IgWftfflftffllgtfcW  (OLE) 
7°a7*'y->3i-<J  XA(PALE) 
tS^SH^XPX^  A (PAB) 

(RMD) 

(TKIDS) 

fg^fS&P (TED) 

§£^£§¥105  (TEVAL) 
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httpyAvww.seafolk.ne.jp/kqjalt/conference/travel.html 


Getting  to  Omiya 
icli 


From 
|Mrioka,S0Tcfei 


<k  o 


From 
Ni igata 


Shi netsu 
• Shinkansen 


Tohoku 

Shinkansen 


From  Narita  Airport: 

Airport  limousine  buses  make  regular  trips  from  the  airport 
to  Omiya  JR  station.  BothKeisei  and  JR  express  trains 
take  approximately  one  hour  to  central  Tokyo.  From 
Ueno  JR  station  to  Omiya,  the  Takas aki  or  Keihin  Tohoku 
line  trains  take  roughly  30  minutes. 

JRAglRt;-t-'JA'V>MA© 

ml$®,  JR 

jUmzr-Mimsr-t'  jr 

Oft 

< fTo  J 


Tobu-Moda  Line  3Rj£I?(B# 

Funabashi 

Nagano 

SB 

I Bus  from 

iBffiRR 

K J 

* ""  ■ — Narita  ^jrpnrt 

Saikyo  line 


Takasaki/Kei hi n-Tohoku 
Li 


min.  walk 
5 ^ 


D 


S h i n j u k u 

mis 


Ikebukuro 

JR  Ueno  ' 

±H«R 

* / Keisei  Train  from  Narita  Airport  H — 1^^ 

•«••••••••••••  I g J I m J 


Ueno  Keisei 
Stn.*fiLt»W 


T ok  yo 
^ TjT  R 

8 

1 

> JR  Train  from 

Narita  Airport  J 


Yamanote 
(Ci rcle)Line 


Tokaido  Shinkansen 

xtomxm 


Monorail  from 
Haneda  Airport 


From  Haneda  Airport:  > 

Take  the  monorail  to  Hamamatsu-cho  and 
change  to  the  Yamanote  (Circle)  Line.  Take 
the  Y amanote  Line  to  Ueno  station  and  change 
to  the  Takasaki  or  Keihin-Tohoku  Lines  or 
change  at  Ikebukuro  to  the  Saikyo  Line.  From 
Ueno  or  Ikebukuro  the  train  takes  roughly  30 
minutes  to  Omiya 

33  ffl^Sck  & 

iftCTit-T  J l/— Jl/fcfS!) , UU 

t)  ft*  a 

mmmx-mxmzmbWktLzto  ± 

WR, 

^3  0#T-~fo J 


From 
Fukuoka, 
Kyoto, Osaka 

mm,  m. 


Haneda 
Ai rport 


o 

ERIC 


/*ro  the  Sonic  City  Conference  site: 

Leave  the  station  by  the  West  exit  (Nish i- 
guchi).  You  will  see  a Kentucky  Fried 
Chicken  and  Sogo  Department  store  on  your 
left  Straight  ahead  you  will  see  the  main 
towerof  the  Sonic  City  building.  Walk  toward 
the  Sonic  City  budding  for  about  three 
minutes.  Go  inside  and  up  to  the  fourth  floor 
where  the  registration  area  is  located. 

Note:  There  is  no  on-site  parking. 

V — V £ '>7-  4 — £ T? 
*g®?Bn£ffi-rT£i'o 

77/ 

/tZOT^-Ytffo'0%.?  o £ o 

T <* Htf  h v — "j !/  S'x  4 — ffl  tf 

T?f.  *£AD  4ITt*gtt£LT 

am : esaatrarn 
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JALT98  Registration  Information 

http^/www.seafolk.ne.jp/kqj  alt/co  nference/reg.html 


Conference  Registration  Fees  (per  person) 

1 day 

2 days 

3 days 

Pre-Registration  Fees 

( Deadline : postmarked 
by  October  22) 

JALT  Member*  i£Jl 
(current  as  of  November) 

¥8,500 

¥12,000 

¥15,000 

Conference  Member  — lx 

¥11,500 

¥16,000 

¥19,000 

On-site  Registration  Fees 

B (Register  on  site 

on  and  after  October  23) 

JALT  Member  M 
(current  as  of  November) 

¥10,000 

¥14,000 

¥18,000 

Conference  Member  — IS 

¥13,000 

¥18,000 

¥22,000 

Featured  Speaker  Workshops  - each  — ^ y 3 'V  7 

(IRC) 

JALT  Member  k!  (current  as  of  November,  1998) 

¥4,000 

Conference  Member  — lx 

¥5,000 

Banquet  (Salsa  Dance  Party)  ^$SxHl7lI/17  1^ — X 7 — ) 

¥3,000 

*Member  rates  are  available  only  for  JALT  current  members  as  of  November,  1998.  If  you  pay  for 
your  membership  at  the  time  of  registration  you  can  register  as  a member.  You  can  pay  JALT 
membership  and  registration  fees  by  VISA  or  Master  Card;  however,  you  cannot  pay  ONLY  for  JALT 
membership  by  credit  card.  Group  members  should  pay  their  membership  fees  by  postal  furikae,  not 
by  credit  card. 


Pre-registration  is  the  cheapest,  the  smoothest  and  the  quickest  way  to  guarantee  a good  start  to 
JALT  98.  Please  take  advantage  of  the  low  pre-registration  rates  and  register  before  the  October  22, 
1998  deadline.  After  processing  your  pre-registration  application,  an  acknowledgement  card  will 
be  issued,  which  you  can  exchange  for  your  name  tag  and  conference  bag  at  the  conference  site. 
On-site  registration  will  take  place  at  the  conference  site  on  Friday,  November  20,  5:00  - 7:30  p.m.  and 
throughout  the  remaining  days  of  the  conference.  VISA  and  Master  Card  will  be  accepted  at  the 
conference  site,  too. 

Within  Japan 

1.  By  Postal  Furikae 

Fill  out  the  attached  postal  furikae  form  in  English  or  Romaji,  and  make  payment  at  a post  office. 
Make  sure  to  state  your  names,  mailing  address,  date(s)  to  attend,  code(s)  of  Featured  Speaker 
Workshop(s),  etc.  Use  one  form  for  each  person.  Contact  the  JALT  Central  Office  if  you  require 
additional  forms. 

2.  By  VISA  or  Master  Card 

1.  Find  the  form  in  this  supplement  marked  JALT  98  registration  - VISA  and  Master  Card  Users.  Use 
one  form  for  each  person. 

2.  Fill  out  the  form.  Print  clearly.  Be  sure  to  list  your  names,  mailing  address,  date(s)  to  attend, 
code(s)  of  Featured  Speaker  Workshop  if  you  attend,  etc. 

3.  Make  sure  that  all  the  information  about  your  credit  card  is  listed.  We  cannot  process  any 
application  where  any  of  the  information  is  missing. 

4.  All  payments  are  in  yen. 
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5.  JALT  membership  payment  only  cannot  be  made  by  credit  card. 

6 . Mail  the  form  to  the  JALT  Central  Office.  Fax  is  not  acceptable. 

Cash  or  checks  will  not  be  accepted. 

From  Overseas  

1.  By  Bank  Draft 

Fill  out  the  attached  postal  furikae  form  and  make  payment  with  a bank  draft  drawn  in  Japanese  yen 
made  payable  to  JALT.  Be  sure  to  add  an  additional  ¥1,500  per  bank  draft  to  the  total  for  the 
Japanese  bank  draft  handling  fee.  Send  your  registration  application  and  payment  to  the  JALT 
Central  Office. 

2.  By  Postal  Money  Order 

Send  your  registration  application  and  International  Postal  Money  Order  in  yen  to  the  JALT  Central 
Office.  No  other  currency  will  be  honored.  No  bank  service  charge  is  necessary. 

3.  By  VISA  or  Master  Card 

See  the  instructions  above  (Within  Japan  No.2). 

Notes 

L Ordinary  Participant's  Registration 

Only  applications  postmarked  by  Thursday,  October  22  will  be  accepted  at  discounted  pre-registra- 
tion rates.  After  the  deadline,  participants  must  register  on  site.  Applications  postmarked  October 
23  and  after,  if  received,  will  be  required  to  pay  an  extra  charge  of  ¥2,000  in  addition  to  the  on-site 
rates. 

2.  Presenter ' s Registration 

Presenters  must  register  for  the  conference  and  pay  for  their  equipmant  charges  by  Wednesday, 
September  30  (postmarked).  Those  failing  to  do  so  will  have  their  presentations  canceled.  JALT 
can  only  provide  the  equipment  detailed  in  your  letter  of  presentation  acceptance  and  paid  for  at  the 
time  of  p re -registration.  In  the  case  of  a group  of  presenters  the  group  leader  or  contact  person  must 
pay  the  equipment  charges. 

3.  Cancellation 

The  final  deadline  for  receipt  by  the  JALT  Central  Office  of  cancellation  for  conference,  featured 
speaker  workshop  registration  and  the  JALT98  Salsa  Dance  Party  tickets  is  Friday,  November  6, 
5:00  p.m.  Requests  will  not  be  honored  after  this  deadline.  All  requests  for  refunds  must  be  made 
in  writing.  A cancellation  charge  of  ¥3,000  will  be  deducted  from  your  payment.  There  will  be  no 
refunds  of  any  kind  given  at  the  conference  site.  All  refunds  will  be  made  to  the  registrant  by  postal 
money  order  about  3 months  after  the  conference. 

4.  Balance  Due 

A note  for  balance  due  will  be  given  on  the  acknowledement  card.  Make  payment  by  postal  furikae, 
VISA  or  Master  Card  before  the  pre-registration  deadline. 

5.  The  JALT  Central  Office  will  not  accept  payment  for  hotel  and  travel  reservations  nor  will  it  be 
responsible  for  payments  for  these  made  by  mistake . 

6.  It  is  important  for  you  to  retain  a copy  of  your  receipt . 

7.  Your  proof  of  payment  is  needed  for  all  inquiries  to  the  JALT  Central  Office  regarding  payments 
and  refunds. 

JALT  Central  Office:  Urban  Edge  Bldg  5F, 

1-37-9  Taito,  Taito-ku,  Tokyo  110-0016  Japan 
Tel:  03-3837-1630  Fax:  03-3837-1631 
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JALT98  A£#/)P 


httpyAvww.seafolk.ne.jp/kqjalt/conference/travel.html 
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JALT98  Pre-Registration (*£#  J 


Visa  and  Master  Card  Users 


Pre-Registration  Fees  (deadline:  postmarked  by  October  22,  1998) 

mtumn&m  00^22 a^Enrc^&i) 

1.  Conference  Fees 

Days 

Rates 

Cost  ¥ 

Current  Member  xcil 
(as  of  November  *98) 

1 day 

¥8,500 

¥ 

2 days 

¥12,000 

¥ 

3 days 

¥15,000 

¥ 

Conference  Member  — Jj& 

1 day 

¥11,500 

¥ 

2 days 

¥16,000 

¥ 

3 days 

¥19,000 

¥ 

Conference  Days  : □ Nov  21  □ Nov  22  □ IS 

ov  23 

2.  Featured  Speaker  WorkshopsCeachfc^M^—^va'y^C— III3&) 

Per  Session 

# of  Sessions 

Current  Member  3sfi 

¥4,000 

= 

¥ 

Conference  Member  — ®! 

¥5,000 

- 

¥ 

Insert  workshop  codes 

Am 

1st 

2nd 

Pm 

1st 

2nd 

3.  Equipment  □ OHP  □ VHS  □ Audio 

= 

¥ 

4.  Banquet  (H3g£)  ¥3,000 

= 

¥ 

5.  Membership  Fee 

□ RG  □ ST  □ JT  □ OV(Air/Sea) 

= ¥ 

□ N-SIGS 

= ¥ 

Grand  Total  (£fj-)  |y 


Name  M/F  Last 

First 

Address  Home/Work(c/o 
(in  Romaji) 

) 

ZIP# 

Tel  (H) 

Tel  (W) 

Mem. No. 

Fax  (H) 

Fax  (W) 

Chapter 

Institution 

Payment  : □ VISA  □ Master  Card 

Card  Holder  Account  No.  

Name  of  Card  Holder  (A— ) (Block  Letters) 

Expiration  Date(^$&#!RIt)  Month Year 

Signature  of  Card  Holder  (1 M>) 

Date  : Signature  : 

Phone  # of  Card  HoldeK*-h*Rjf^#SfSM):  ( ) 

Mail  To  : 

JALT  Central  Office  : Urban  Edge  Bldg  5F,  1-37-9  Taito,  Taito-ku,  Tokyo  110-0016  Japan 

Tl  10-0016  SmfPnSSn &1-37-9  7-/\*>Ir>*t>5F 
Tel:  03-3837-1630 

Fax  is  not  acceptable! 
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JALT98  Hotel  & Travel  Information 

The  Nippon  Travel  Agency  International  Travel  Department  has  secured  a large  number  of  single  and  twin 
rooms  in  a variety  of  hotel  types  for  the  duration  of  JALT98  to  satisfy  all  conference  participants’  needs  and 
budgets.  Many  of  these  rooms  are  offered  at  a special  discount  rate  for  conference  participants. 

Nippon  Travel  has  also  secured  airline  reservations  at  a special  discounted  rate  on  flights  from  major  Japanese 
cities.  In  addition,  a 10%  discount  rate  on  JR  train  fares  is  available  to  groups  of  15  or  more  conference 
participants  traveling  together. 

Hotel  Reservations  — Three  different  types  of  hotels  are  available  to  suit  your  accommodation  needs.  All  give 
good  quality  service  and  are  reliable.  Rooms  are  limited,  since  the  conference  is  once  again  being  held  over 
a popular  three-day  weekend.  Please  send  your  reservation  in  early  to  receive  the  hotel  of  your  choice.  The  rates 
listed  are  per  room  and  include  the  10%  service  charge  and  consumption  tax.  Breakfast  is  not  included.  The 
size  of  each  room  is  in  square  meters.  Rates  are  in  Japanese  yen. 

Hotel  type  codes:  A = Deluxe,  B = City,  C = Business,  Twin  (s/u)  = twin  room  single  use 


Code 

Hotel  Name 

Room  Type 

Sq.m 

Rate 

Location 

A-l 

>^tt=r)VK& 

Palace  Hotel  Omiya 
Tbl  : 048-647-3300 

SINGLE 

15 

11,500 

On  site 

TWIN(S/U) 

24 

15,500 

TWIN 

24 

18,800 

C-l 

V D ^7 

Marroad  Inn  Omiya 
Tbl : 048-645-5111 

SINGLE 

9 

7,900 

2 min  walk 

TWIN (S/U) 

14 

12,500 

TWIN 

14 

12,500 

B-l 

%y  > KjfrrJl/ 
Omiya  Pioland  Hotel 
Tbl . 048-648-0010 

SINGLE 

10 

7,300 

5 min  walk 

TWIN  (S/U) 

12 

7,800 

TWIN 

15 

8,400 

DOUBLE  (S/U) 

15 

13,600 

DOUBLE 

15 

12,500 

C-3 

/W  Xy  > 

Roland  Hotel  Shinkan 
Tbl  : 048-648-0011 

SINGLE 

10 

6,300 

12  min  walk 

TWIN (S/U) 

13 

10,500 

TWIN 

13 

11,500 

C-4 

Owl  Hotel  Omiya 
Tbl  : 048-650-1111 

SINGLE 

12 

6,300 

2 min  walk 

Former  “Omiya  Daiichi  Hotel 

STUDIO-  SINGLE 

14 

7,300 

TWIN 

17 

13,000 

B-2 

Urawa  Tbbu  Hotel 
Tbl : 048-825-4711 

SINGLE 

18 

9,600 

7 min  walk  and  5 min  by 
JR  train 

TWIN 

25 

16,100 

B-3 

Musashino  Grand  Hotel 
Tbl : 048-723-0001 

TWIN  (S/U) 

17~ 

29 

8,300 

5 min  walk  and  5 min  by  Shin- 
Tbshikotu  train 

TWIN 

10,300 

TRIPLE 

15,500 

B-4 

Kawagoe  Tbbu  Hotel 
Tbl:  0492-25-0111 

SINGLE 

11 

8,000 

5 min  walk  and  10  min  by  JR  train 

TWIN 

21 

15,000 

B-5 

Sunshine  City  Prince  Hotel 
Tbl  .03-3988-1111 

SINGLE 

16 

9,800 

7 min  walk  and  30  min  by  JR  train 

TWIN 

20 

15,700 

C-5 

Ark  Hotel  Tbkyo 
Tbl : 03-3375-3211 

SINGLE 

13 

8,500 

5 min  walk  and  30  min  by  JR  train 

TWIN 

19 

14,700 

B-6 

Jv TlW'slV— 

Hotel  Sun-route  Tbkyo 
Tbl : 03-3375-3211 

SINGLE 

13 

10,500 

5 min  walk  and  35  min  by  JR  train 

B-7 

Urawa  Washington  Hotel 

SINGLE 

12 

8,000 

Open  Oct  98 

5 min  walk  and  5mm by  JR  train 

485 
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Airline  Tickets  — Omiya  is  served  by  Tokyo  International  Airport  (Haneda),  approximately  one  hour  and  30 
minutes  by  monorail  and  JR  train  from  the  conference  site  and  hotels.  Special  discount  airfares  for  conference 
participants  are  offered  on  flights  with  major  carriers,  as  shown  in  the  chart  below.  Only  these  flights  are 
available  at  discount  fares.  Please  consult  your  nearest  Nippon  Travel  agency  or  our  International  Travel 
Department  for  airfares  and  flight  times  from  other  cities  and  flights  not  listed  below.  The  special  JALT  fare 
is  for  a one-way  economy  seat.  The  round-trip  fare  is  double  the  special  JALT  one-way  fare.  Flight  times  are 
subject  to  change.  Prices 
will  apply  when  we  have 
15  or  more  applicants  for 
each  flight.  If  there  are 
not  enough  applicants 
(less  than  15)  fora  flight, 
information  on  other 
types  of  discount  tickets 
and  regular  tickets  will  be 
sent  to  you  with  a new 
application  form. 

Flight  confirmations 
will  be  sent  after  the  dead- 
line, when  the  number  of  applicants  has  been  fixed. 

JR  Trains  — A 10%  discount  per  person  from  the  basic  fare  is  available  for  groups  of  15  or  more  conference 
participants  traveling  together.  Shinkansen  (bullet  train),  limited  express,  and  reserved  seat  surcharges  cannot 
be  discounted.  The  organizer  of  each  group  must  apply  for  the  discount  on  behalf  of  the  entire  group,  using 
the  attached  application  form.  Only  one  application  form  is  required.  After  receiving  it,  Nippon  Travel  will 
contact  the  organizer  to  arrange  the  date  and  time  of  the  reservations  and  acquire  the  list  of  group  members. 
To  receive  discounts,  please  contact  Nippon  Travel  as  soon  as  possible. 

Confirmation  and  Payment  — Confirmation  notices  and  detailed  invoices  will  be  sent  by  October  23,  1998. 
Hotel  name,  location  in  relation  to  conference  site,  room  rate,  and  transportation  details  (airline,  flight  number, 
departure  time,  etc.)  will  be  provided  at  this  time  and  not  before. 

Please  remit  payment  in  full  by  credit  card  (American  Express,  Visa,  Master  Card,  DCCard)  or  bank 
transfer.  For  conference  participants  residing  in  Japan,  a postal  remittance  form  will  be  provided  for  easy 
payment  at  any  post  office.  Payment  in  full  must  be  received  by  Friday,  October  30, 1998.  If  payment  does 
not  arrive  by  the  deadline,  all  reservations  will  be  automatically  cancelled.  A ¥1 ,000  handling  charge  per  person 
will  be  charged  for  both  domestic  and  overseas  participants.  In  case  of  failure  to  show  without  notice,  the  rest 
of  your  reservation  will  automatically  be  cancelled. . 


Incoming  Flights  Airfare  Outgoing  Flights 


From/To 
(in-flight  time) 

Code 

Date 

Depart 

Time 

JALT  Fare 

( Regular  Fare) 

Code 

Date 

Depart 

Time 

Sapporo 
(105  min.) 

01 

Nov.  19 

15:30 

¥20,000 

(¥25,000) 

A 

Nov.  23 

20:00 

Hiroshima 
(70  min.) 

02 

Nov.  19 

20:30 

¥14,500 

(¥22.300) 

B 

Nov.  23 

18:10 

Fukuoka 
(55  min.) 

03 

Nov.  19 

16:30 

¥17,900 

(¥27.400) 

C 

Nov.  23 

19:05 

Kagoshima 
(90  min.) 

04 

Nov.  19 

18:40 

¥16,000 

(¥28.950) 

D 

Nov.  23 

19:05 

Okinawa 
(125  min.) 

05 

Nov.  19 

16:00 

¥18,700 

(¥31.050) 

E 

Nov.  23 

19:00 

Price  of  Ticket  . 13  toys  3 days  or  less 

prior  to  departure 


Changes  and  Cancellations  — All  notices  of  changes  and  cancellation  must  be  made  in  writing  via  fax  or  post 
to  Nippon  Travel;  they  will  not  be  accepted  by  telephone. 

Air  Tickets— No  cancellation  charge  is  assessed  up  to  14  days  (two  weeks)  prior 
to  departure  date.  Cancellation  thereafter  is  subject  to  these  charges,  plus  a ¥420 
cancellation  service  charge  per  ticket. 

Hotel  accommodations — No  cancellation  charge  is  assessed  up  to  21  days  (3 
weeks)  prior  to  the  date  of  check-in.  The  following  charges  will  be  assessed  for 
any  cancellations  thereafter:  20-29  days  prior  to  check-in  date:  ¥ 1 ,000;  5-19  days  prior:  ¥2,000;  I -4  days  prior:  ¥8,000;  same 
day:  100%  (one  night);  cancellation  after  check-in,  one  day  prior  to  the  cancelled  night:  20%  of  one  night;  same  day:  80% 
of  one  night. 


Y 10.000- 19.999  Y2.000 

Y20.000-29.000  Y3.000 

Y30.000  and  above  Y4.000 


Y4.000 

Y6.000 

Y8.000 


Only  the  International  Travel  Department  of  Nippon  Travel  Agency  can  offer  these  special  discounts  to 
JALT98  participants.  Please  feel  free  to  call  Nippon  Travel  Agency  for  further  information.  Our  special 
conference  agent,  Ms.  Otsuka,  speaks  English.  The  JALT  Central  Office  will  not  handle  inquiries  concerning 
hotel  or  travel  arrangements. 


ERJC 


Nippon  Travel  Agency  International  Travel  Department,  JALT98  Desk 

Ms.  Yasuda,  Ms.  Otsuka 

3F,  Shimbashi  No.  1 Eki-mae  Building,  2-20-15  Shimbashi,  Minato-ku,  Tokyo  105-8606  JAPAN 
Tel.  8 1 -(0)3-3572-874 1 Fax:  81-(0)3-3572-8689  E-mail:  KYM03276@niftyserve.or.jp 
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JALT98  Hotel  & Travel  Application  Form 


Please  type  or  use  CAPITAL  letters 


Please  use  one  form  per  room 


Family  Name: 

Title: 

Prof.  Dr.  Mr.  Ms. 

First  Name: 

Age: 

M / F 

Phone  (home): 

(work) 

Fax  (home): 

(work) 

Address  (in  Romaji  letters 

only): 

Postal  code: 

E-mail 

School  / Company  Name: 

JALT  Member  : yes 

(Chap  ter  Name: 

) / no 

Hotel  Accommodations  (Rates  include  tax  and  service  charge.  Breakfast  not  included.) 
Indicate  1st,  2nd  & 3rd  choices.  Write  both  hotel  code  and  name  on  page  31 . Fill  in  all  spaces  . 


Choice 

Code 

Hotel  Name 

If  twin,  sharing  person’s  name: 

1st 

2nd 

Check  in  Date: 

3rd 

Check  out  Date: 

Room  Type: 


.Single  . 


.Twin 


_Twin(s/u) 


No.  of  nights: 


Those  who  wish  to  share  a twin  room---An  invoice  will  be  sent  to  the  delegate  for  two  persons. 
After  the  invoice  is  received,  the  delegate  must  remit  total  payment  for  two  persons  ; upon 
receiving  the  total  payment,  we  will  send  a confirmation  notice  to  the  delegate. 

Transportation 

1 . Air  Ticket  (Please  use  the  code  number  from  the  flight  schedule  chart  on  page  32.) 

Incoming  flight  code  # Outgoing  flight  code  # 

2.  JR  Train  (for  groups  of  15  or  more  traveling  together  only) 

Please  of  origin  (station  name) 

Department  date: Return  date: 

Group  Name: No.  in  group: 


Group  Rep’s  Name: 

METHOD  OF  PAYMENT 

1 ) Credit  Card:  American  Express  / , 

Card  Number:  

Card  Holder: 

Date: Signature: . 


.Visa  / 


.Master  Card  / . 


.Diners 


Valid  thru: 


o 

ERIC 


2 ) Bank  Transfer  in  Yen  to  The  Tokai  Bunk,  Shimbashi  Branch 

Account  number  : ORDINARY  DEPOSIT  1053199  Account  name  : Nippon  Travel  Agency 
A copy  of  a receipt  upon  the  transfer  should  be  sent  to  NTA  with  the  registration  number 
on  the  “confirmation  notice” 

3 ) Postal  Remittance: DEADLINE  FOR  APPLICATION:  FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  9,  1998 

RETURN  THIS  FORM  TO:  NTA  JALT98  DESK  Telefax:  +813-3572-8689 
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Saturday,  November  21st 


9:00  - 5:00  JALT98  Registration  Visit  the  Educational  Materials  Exposition  and  Coffee  Area 

10:00  - 10:15  Auxiliary  Hall  Opening  Ceremony 
10:15-11:15  Auxiliary  Hall  Opening  Plenary  Address 

Leni  Dam  and  David  Little:  Autonomy  in  Foreign  Language  Learning : From  Classroom  Practice  to  Generalizable  Theory 

Room 

11:30-12:15 

121:15-1:00  Lunch 

Visit  the  Educational  Materials  Exposition  and  Coffee  Area 

1:15-2:00 

2:15-3:00 

601 

L&S 

Croker:  Get  the  Students  to  Talk? 
No  Problem! 

MacGregor:  The  Way  to 
Communicating  Successfully 

Gershon:  Motivating  Your 
Students  to  Fluency 

602 

Misc 

Onoda:  Audio-Visual  Material:  A 
Catalyst  for  Learning 

Balderston/Begole/Watkins:  Employment  in  Japan:  A Job  Info  Center 
Workshop 

603 

Misc 

Helgesen:  What’s  New  About 
Firsthand  Gold? 

Fanselow:  MiningTextbooks 

604 

LD 

Greenhow/Tanner:  Keys  to 
Solving  the  Tensions  of  Team 
Teaching 

Sweeney/Sugiyama:  Let’s  Give 
Them  Something  to  Talk  About: 
The  New  Vistas 

Plitkins-Denning:  Task  Ideas  for 
Junior  and  Senior  High 

703 

Misc 

Ito:  The  Very  First  Step  for 
Successful  College  Conversation 
Classes 

Burks/Yonaha:  Debate  in  the 
High  School  Classroom 

Okada:  Strategies  used  by  Students 
in  Planning  Oral  Tasks 

704 

MWD 

Dias:  Using  Real-Life  Videotape 
Data  in  ESP  Materials 

Tinkham:  Whose  Classroom  Is 
This  Anyway? 

Asada-Grant/Baines:  Teaching 
Description  Through  Works  of  Art 

705 

TEVAL 

Nagasaka/Y amashiro:  A Cross- 
Cultural  Comparison  of  Rating 
Behavior 

Harris:  Teaching  Children  with 
STYLE 

Poel:  Our  Entrance  Exams  Are 
Unreliable!  (Really?) 

706 

RMD 

Era:  Turn-Taking  in  the  ESL 
Classroom 

Shea:  Wearing  Underwear  in 
Public:  The  Perils  of  Research 

Griffee/Sakamoto:  Can  We 
Validly  Translate  Questionnaire 
Items? 

707 

LD 

Usuki:  Autonomy  Aspects  in  Kanji 
Learning 

Hongo/Seki/Uehara:  Learner 
Training  with  Awareness-Raising 
Tasks 

Wharton:  Strategy  Use  of 
Bilingual  FL  Learners  in 
Singapore 

708 

LD 

Poel/Homan:  A D.E.S.LR.E.  for 
Cooperative  Learning 

Nicoll/Lai/Doye/Smith/Nix:  Classroom- based  Approaches  to  Learner 
Development 

802 

CUE 

Nakamura/Hoy:  The  Effects  of 
Studying  Abroad;  Speaking/Writing 

Gjerde/McCafferty:  Evaluating  Content-based  Courses 

803 

APPL 

Simmons:  Powerful  Language 

Ibaraki:  Cross-cultural  Pragmatics: 
How  Japanese  Apologize 

Hough:  Students  and  Teachers  as 
Ethnographers 

804 

APPL 

Cheetham:  Conversation  Teaching 
Meets  Discourse  Analysis 

Heimer:  Raising  Pragmatic  Consciousness  with  Seinfeld 

805 

FLL 

Churchill:  Transfer  of  Rhetoric: 
L2  to  LI!?? 

LeBauer:  Synergy  in  the 
Classrooms:  The  Reading/Writing 
Link 

Tubby:  Effective  International 
Business  Writing 

806 

TED 

Gordon:  Sharing  Power  in  the 
Classroom 

Iwano:  JTEs,  Would  You  Like  to 
Use  More  English  in  Class? 

Lauer/Skaer:  Designing  an 
Outstanding  EFL  Program 

807 

TED 

Bostwick:  The  Graduates  of 
Japan's  First  Immersion  Program 

Gerling:  Working  with  Groups  in 
the  Language  Classroom 

Masui:  Sensitizing  Learners  to 
Their  Linguistic  Identity 

808 

LTEC 

Kenny:  Bringing  Students'  Own 
Words  Back  to  Them 

Arkinstall:  Viva  La  Video 

Parry:  Using  Presentation  Software 
as  a Teaching  Aid 

809 

OLE/JSL 

Morgan:  Analysing  Target 
Language  Use  in  Classrooms 

Hinson:  Individual  Differences  in 
Learning  JSL 

Saiki:  Teaching  Learners  to  Write 
Logically  in  Japanese 

901 

CUE 

Sawyer:  Focus  on  Autonomy: 
Training  for  Future  Self-Access 

Maeda:  Using  English 
Newspapers  in  the  College 
Classroom 

Pleisch/Yamamura:  Collaborative 

Projects  in  Con  tent- based 
Classrooms 

902  GILE / 
PALE 

Drake:  Teaching  Gender  Issues  in 
the  EFL  Classroom 

Fox/Holden/McLaughlin/Cleary:  Employment  Security:  Paths  to 
Empowerment 

903  TKIDS 
& LA  RTS 

Davis:  Teaching  EFL  Children  to 
Read:  Phonics  to  Fluency 

Toyama:  Fairy  Tales  Revisited 

904 

TKIDS 

Jolly:  Jolly  Phonics:  It’s  Easy,  It’s 
Enjoyable  and  It  Really  Works 

Knowles,  L./Gatton:  Let's  Go 
Interactive  Is  Complete 

Carlson/Furuya:  Starting  Young: 
Learning  Through  Play 

905 

LTECH 

Sameth  et  al.:  Students’  Attitudes 
Towards  CD-ROM  Study 
Materials 

Davis:  Making  the  Leap  to  Interactive  Quiz  Page  Design 

906 

LTECH 

O’Rorke:  Strategies  for  Tackling 
an  English-based  Internet 

Knowles,  T.:  Exploiting  Language 
in  Television  Commercials 

Tanaka:  Planning  Internet  Lessons 
for  EFL  Learners 

ICR 

Misc 

Habbick:  Picture  Perfect  Learning 
with  the  Oxford  Picture  Dictionary 

van  Troyer:  JALT  Executive  Board  meeting 

Schoenberg:  True  Colors:  Ideas 
for  Teaching  Free  Expression 

AUX 

Misc 

Ellis:  Topic  Control  and 
Classroom  Language  Acquisition 

Douglas:  TOEFL  for  the  New  Millenium: 
Evolution  in  Testing 

McCarthy:  Principle  and  Practice 
in  Vocabulary  Teaching 

701 

Exchanges 

Nakata:  Chapter  Presidents 
Meeting 

Fotos:  JALT  Journal  Meeting 

o 

ERIC 

kr,liiTilii7.r,TlTfaJ 

401-404 

Chapter  Poster  Profiles  Poster  Presentations 

Basement 

O • 


4:15-5:00 

5:15-6:00 

6:15-7:00 

Room 

Gauthier:  Culture  and  Creativity  in 
Senior  High  OC-B 

Kane:  At  Home  and  Abroad:  The 
Passport  to  Success 

Hawley:  Financial  Steering 
Committee 

601 

L&S 

Barnard:  Pair  and  Group  Work  to 
GetThemTalking!  Fifty-Fifty 

Prowse:  Detective  English  : A 
series  of  Detective  Readers 

602 

Misc 

Murphey:  Inspiring  Students  to  Be 
Language  Hungry! 

Yamanaka/Day:  Impact  Issues: 
Critical  Thinking  and  Real 
Discussion 

McMahill/Summerhawk/ 
Yamashiro:  Gender  Awareness  in 
Language  Studies 

603 

Misc 

Norris:  Participation — For  Points? 

Kiryu/Shibata/Tagaya/ 

Wada:  Analysis  of  SHS 
Textbooks:  Objectives  and  Topics 

604 

LD 

Kellogg  et  al.:  English  Language 
Needs  Analysis  for  EST  Students 

Murphy:  Developing  Authentic 
Readings  for  the  Classroom 

703 

Misc 

Weatherly:  A Professional  Critique  of  Your  Manuscript 

Swan:  Materials  Writers  N-SIG 
AGM 

704 

MWD 

■5 

< 

<3 

Bonk/Ockey/Ishii:  An  IRT  Study 
of  a Group  Oral  Proficiency  Test 

Hinkelman/Halvorsen: 
Pronunciation  in  Context 

705 

TEVAL 

Si 

a 

Melchior/Morris:  Evaluating  Student  Motivation  in  the  Classroom 

iRIyilg  Educational  ^ 

706 

RMD 

Si 

« § 
s 3 

Petrucione/Ryan:  Activities  for  the 
Independent  Learner 

Whinery:  Deconstruction  for 
Learner  Stategies 

Materials 

Exposition 

: Entertainment  S 

707 

LD 

u 

a 

z* 

s/I 

-o  .5 

3 * 
< ^ 

Gallian:  Medium  Hot:  Active  Learning  Through  Web  Technology 

708 

LD 

■X 

c 

Q 

c 

« 

U 

i 

a> 

c 

c it 

eg  5 

Sevigny:  Helping  Students  Select 
Study  Abroad  Programs 

Nitt,  A:  A Newspaper  Project  in 
the  EFL  Classroom 

802 

CUE 

C ^5* 
■2  ? 
eu  U 

Iboa:  Creating  Teachable  Materials 
in  the  Classroom 

Sajjadi:  The  Effect  of  Time  and 
Attention  on  L2  Performance 

803 

APPL 

13  *£> 
SB  5 
^ -S 

Morrison:  Rising  from  the  Plateau: 
Improving  Spoken  Accuracy 

Tanaka/Hasegawa:  Modification 
of  Question  Sentences  in  Teacher 
Talk 

804 

APPL 

O 

c 

« 

a 

* is 

H 

Redfield:  Supplying  Massive  Input 
Through  Eiga  Shosetsu 

Klein:  Teaching  Asian  English  Literature 

805 

FLL 

*■9 

13 

X 

^ -X3 

o 

o •$* 

o *3 

Knowles/Barfield/Robbins/Brivati/Gallagher/Melchior/Nakata/Zemach: 
Classroom  Research  and  Action:  A Hands-on  Approach 

Cowie:  Teacher  Education  N-SIG 
AGM 

806 

TED 

a 

tU 

- ^ 

T § 
1 >* 

Shimizu:  Going  Beyond  the  Text 

Cook:  School  for  International 
Training:  Master’s  Degrees 

807 

TED 

c 

4) 

u 

PU 

3:15 

Beyom 

Sandy:  Introducing  Video  to 
Elementary  Learners 

Greene/Hunter/Otolowski: 
Computers  and  Writing:  Focused 
Entry-level  Tasks 

808 

LTEC 

to 

TT 

CO 

a) 

I* 

Gunske  von  Koelln/Reinelt/Sinha/Urbain/Yamane:  Problems  and 
Solutions  for  FL2  Classrooms 

Reinelt:  Other  Language  Educators 
(Forming  N-SIG)  AGM 

809 

OLE/JSL 

to 

« 

U 

u 

Kimball/McMahill/McMurray/McVeigh/Hall:  CUE  Forum  on  Higher 
Education 

Nicoll:  College  and  University 
Educators  N-SIG  AGM 

901 

CUE 

AS 

s 

Cates/Kahny/Maley/K irk/Blanchard:  Global  Education  and  Language 
Teacher  Training 

Simmons:  Professionalism. 
Administration  and  Leadership  in 
Education  N-SIG  AGM 

902  GILE J 
PALE 

Tanabe:  Focus  on  Pre- Interactive  Activities 

Welker:  Lights  Up — Drama  in  the 
ESL  Classroom 

903  TK1DS 
& LA  RTS 

Kampa  Vilina:  Let's  Add  a Little  Creative  Movement  and  Fun! 

904 

TK1DS 

Robb:  Springboard  to  Success  with 
World  Wide  Web  Support 

Ray:  A Virtual  Classroom  for  a 
Foreign  Exchange  Program 

905 

LTECH 

Tatsuki/Smith/Yamashita/Davis/NetsuAValsh:  Language  Awareness  in 
the  Classroom:  A Video  Focus 

Walsh:  Video  N-SIG  AGM 

906 

LTECH 

Noguchi/Cliffe/Orleans/Schneider/Yamazaki/Shimmura/Wanner: 
Raising  Children  Bilingually:  The  Mother’s  View 

Gray:  Bilingualism  N-SIG  AGM 

ICR 

Misc 

Helgesen:  How  Listening  Works 

Brender:  Writing  Centers:  An  Approach  to  Individualizing  the 
Teaching  of  Writing 

AUX 

Misc 

MacGregor:  TLT  Staff  meeting 

California  TESOL/MELTA 

Thai  TESOL 

701 

Exchanges 

CD  1^  isplays  and  Tables 

Lounge 

401-404 

^aa«&i§^uca^n4l! Materials  Expositi|§^i|^^  ',  .V. 

Cloakroom  v 

Basement 

Sunday,  November  22nd 


Room 

9:30-10:15 

10:30-11:15 

11:30  - 12:15  Auxilary  Hall  Plenary  Address 
Michael  McCarthy:  Taming  the  Spoken  Language:  Genre , Theory , and  Pedagogy 

12:30  - 1:15  Lunch  Visit  the  Educational  Materials  Exposition  and  Coffee  Area 

12:20  - 1:15  International  Conference  Room  Gene  van  Troyer  JALT  Annual  Business  Meeting 

1:30-2:15 

„ „ , nI  2:30  - 3:15  International  Conference  Room  Imai  Kei:  Women  Graduates  in  Employment 

Parallel  Plenary  Addresses  r ^ 

2:30-3:15  Auxiliary  Hall  Tim  McNamara:  Looking  into  the  Shadows:  Language  Testing  as  a Social  Activity 

601 

Misc 

Dam:  Developing  Learner  Autonomy:  How  to  Get  Started 

Sandy:  Passages 

602 

Misc 

Paul:  Why  Do  Japanese  Students  Fail  to  Learn  English? 

Willis:  Task-based  Interaction: 
Investigating  Language  Use 
Within  the  Task  Cycle 

603 

Misc 

Riley:  Language  on  Loan: 
Reading  in  Class  and  Beyond 

Harkness:  New  Interchange:  The 
Family  Is  Complete 

Murphey:  Stimulating  Student 
Near  Peer  Role  Modeling 

604 

JHS/SHS 

Kinsley:  Motivating  Lessons  for  Reluctant  Beginners 

Iwa:  Effects  of  Cummunication 
Strategy  Training  in  OC-A 

703 

L&S 

LeBeau/Harrington/Lubetsky:  Moving  from  Speech  to  Debate 

Wenger:  (to  be  announced) 

704 

MW&D 

Hara/Yasu/Elliot/Fitzgerald/Katayama:  Designing  Materials  for  Real 
World  Communication 

Swan:  Fifth  Annual  "My  Share 
Live!”  Materials  Swap  Meet 

705 

TEVAL 

Whinery:  From  Text  to  Test  and 
Back  Again 

Chun:  Listening  Entrance  Exams: 
Resource  Considerations 

MacKenzie/Graves:  Seeing  the 
Classroom  in  3-D 

706 

RMD 

Murphey/Fanselow/Clarke:  Focu^on  the  Classroom  with  Three 
Different  Lens  Openings  and  Three  Different  Speeds,  at  Least 

Browning:  Japanese  and  American 
Teenagers'  Attitudes  Survey 

707 

LD  & L&S 

Ingulsrud/Shaffer/Allen/B lack/Marquez:  Colloquium  on  Self-Access 
Center  Development 

Pleisch/Stewart:  Paperless 
Portfolios 

708 

LD 

Woo:  Explicit  or  Implicit 
Listening  Strategies 

Shima/Akagi:  Your  Students  Are 
Not  Linguistically  Disabled 

Brooks:  Metropolitan  JALT 
Chapters  Exchange:  Advancing 
Cooperation 

802 

CUE 

Murray:  A Simple  Way  to  Design 
Content-based  ESL  Courses 

Worthington/ Kirk:  Improving 
University  Labor  & Teaching 
Conditions 

Shiozawa/Simmons:  Activator  for 
"Passive  Learners" 

803 

APPL 

Reynolds:  Phonological  Awareness 
in  EFL  Reading  Acquisition 

Todeva:  Hedging  in  Academic 
Writing 

Naganuma:  Diagnosic  Analysis  of 
Motivational  Factors  in  ESL 

804 

APPL 

Parker:  A New  Evolution  in  Language  Learning 

McMurray:  Non-metropolitan 
JALT  Chapters  Exchange: 
Advancing  Networks 

805 

FLL 

Taura  et  al.:  Monolingual  vs 
Bilingual  in  Writing  Skills 

Watanabe/Kaprio:  Empowering 
Students'  Literacy  and 
Authenticity 

Ashwell:  Feedback  on  Student 
Writing:  Content  and  Then  Form? 

806 

TED 

Gallageret  aL:  Aston  University 
Diploma/MSc  in  TESOL/TESP 

Quock:  Set  Your  Sights  High: 
Challenge  Your  Students 

Takaki/Laskowki:  A Study 
Investigating  Teacher  Thinking  of 
JTEs 

807 

TED 

Dehart:  MBTI  Dominant  Process  Patterns  in  Composition 

Alexandrovich:  Coping  Positively 
with  Classroom  Stress 

808 

JSL/OLE 

Yamane/Lauffenburger/Ferrer-Harant/Kurihara/McKenna:  Focus  on 
French:  Classroom  Trends  and  Activities 

Nimmannit:  Maximizing  Students’ 
Talk  in  an  Asian  Context 

809 

JSL/B1LIN 

Tera  et  al.:  An  Analysis  of 
Japanese  Reading  Support 
System  "DL" 

Maeda:  Being  a Bilingual  in  a 
Monolingual  Classroom 

Ueda,  Komori,Watanabe:  Doku- 
Doku:  Software  for  Japanese 
Reading 

901 

CUE 

Lane/Thompson:  Teaching  English  Through  History:  A CBI  Model 

Matsuta:  Applications  for  Using 
Authentic  Materials 

902 

PALE/GiLE 

Blanchard:  Peace  Education:  Global  Citizens  in  the  Classroom  and 
Beyond 

Goodmacher:  Nature  and  Envir- 
onmental Issues  in  the  Classroom 

903 

LA  RTS 

Marlow:  Drama,  Sociolinguistic  Competence,  and  EFL  Learners 

Paul,  A./Zenuk-Nishida:  L2 
Language  and  Curriculum  and 
Staging  a Musical 

904 

TKIDS 

Kampa  Vilina:  How  Are  Your 
Children's  Classes  Smartl 

Krause/Nagashima:  Getting 
Started:  Classes  for  Four  and 
Five  Year  Olds 

Tahara:  Fun  Games  to  Teach 
Elementary  School  English 

905 

LTECH 

Everingham:  Doing  Business  on 
the  World  Wide  Web 

Knowles/Gatton:  New  Dynamic 
English:  The  Best  Gets  Better 

Walsh:  Video  N-S1G  Swap  Meet 

906 

LTECH 

Iwabuchi/Fotos:  Promotion  of 
Fluency  & Accuracy  Through  E-mail 

Nelson:  Total  Communication 
Through  Video 

Knowles/Gatton:  1998  Dyned 
Multimedia  Update:  Networking 

ICR 

Misc 

Robbins:  East  Meets  West — 
Approaches  to  Learner  Autonomy 

Tsui:  A Hypermedia  Database  for 
ESL  Teachers 

Ellis/Gaies:  Impact  Grammar:  Re- 
medial Grammar  Through  Listening 

AUX 

Misc 

Helgesen:  Grammar,  Activities 
and  Awareness  (Noticing!) 

Rost:  Learning  Strategies:  Inside 
and  Outside  the  Class 

Clarke:  Situating  Practice: 
Principles  of  Collaboration  in 
Teacher  Preparation 

701 

Exchanges 

PAC  II  Planning  Meeting 

Zeid:  Chapter/N-SIG  Newsletter 
& Publicity  Chairs  Meeting 

MacGregor:  TLT  Editorial 
Advisory  Board  Meeting 

JACET 

Meeting 

401-404 

Chapter  Poster  Profiles  Poster  Presentations 

Raspmpnt 

3:30-4:15 

4:30-5:15 

5:30-6:15 

6:30-7:15 

Room 

tankin/O'Sullivan:  Effective 
Multiple  Choice  Placement  Tests 

Hubbel/Ikeguchi/McNamara/Thrasher:  New  Dirctions  for  Testing  in 
Japanese  Classrooms 

Yoffe:  Testing  and 
Evaluation  N-SIG  AGM 

601 

Misc 

>aul:  Motivating  Teens/Adults 
rhrough  Communicate 

Rost:  Basics  in  Speaking: 
Activating  Learner  Strategies 

Templin:  Communicative 
Activities 

602 

Misc 

imith/Okada:  Reform  in  Elementary/JHS/SHS  English  Education 

Iwasaki:  Using  Monolingual 
Dictionaries  for  Production 

603 

Misc 

Mateer/Lubetsky/Sakand/Kim:  Silent  Voices  in  the  Classroom: 
Unraised,  Unheard 

Mateer:  Junior  & Senior 
High  School  N-SIG  AGM 

604 

JHS/SHS 

Cunningham:  Authentic  Balanced 
Material  for  Low-Level  Learners 

Balsamo:  Hold  the  Line:  Telephone 
Games  for  ESL  Learners 

Lowe:  Why  Do  We  Do  Listening 
Exercises? 

Educational 

Materials 

1:-  ci  • 

‘ ' A 

gJg|i;^Hour 

703 

L&S 

Jwanson:  Taking  the  Wheel:  An 
ixercise  in  Student  Autonomy 

Gaylord/Keefe:  English  Through  Hands-on  Technology  Projects 

704 

MW&D 

Culligan/Gorsuch:  Using  the  SLEP® 
Pest  in  a One  Year  Core  EFL  Program 

Croker:  Ongoing  Assessment — 
Mission  Impossible 

Koarai:  Are  Japanese  Weak  at 
Grammar,  too?  A Look  at  TOEFL 

705 

TEVAL 

Joelker/Nakamura/Kahny/Hunter:  Ideas,  Design,  Project:  Pan  Asian 
Conference  11  (PAC  11)  Research  Forum 

Cornwell/McKay:  Measuring 
Writing  Apprehension  in  Japan 

706 

RMD 

>akui/Gaies:  Learners’  Beliefs 
\bout  Methodological  Alternatives 

Sloan:  When  Is  ItCheating? 

McPhee:  Listening  Is  What  Goes 
on  Between  Your  Ears 

707 

LD  & L&S 

Jttle:  Writing  and  the 
development  of  Learner 
\utonomy 

Ossorio/Cheery/Goto/Maeda/Usuki:  What  Is  Learner  Development? 
How  Do  We  Promote  It? 

Aoki/Nicoll:  Learner 
Development  N-SIG  AM 

708 

LD 

tfackie/Markley;  Critical  Curricula 
t University:  Themes  and  Tasks 

Blackstone/Ragan:  Accelerated  Learning  in  a Content-based  EAP 
Course 

802 

CUE 

-ucantonio:  Authentic  Versus  Simplified  Language 

Henry:  The  Interlocutor  and 
Accommodation  in  NNS  Dyads 

803 

APPL 

ihucart:  Complexity  Science: 
language  at  the  Edge  of  Chaos 

Yamato:  Awareness  and  Real  Use 
of  Reading  Strategies 

Yamazaki/Shimizu:  The  Function 
of  Logical  Models  in  Scientific 
Writing 

804 

APPL 

Cashiwagi/Modica:  Translation 
rasks  for  Boosting  Nyushi 
Performance 

Fujioka:  Japanese  Students' 
Academic  Literacy  in  English 

Bamford/Barfield/Helgesen/ 
M ason/Mutoh/Robb/Schmidt? 
Welch:  Extensive  Reading 

Dycus/Jannuzzi/Mulvey: 
Foreign  Language  Literacy 
AGM  (forming  N-SIG) 

805 

FLL 

iato/Murphey:  Teacher  Belief  and 
feacher  Development 

Green/Gordon/Mont/Johnson:  Teacher  Development  Through 
Institutional  Change 

806 

TED 

-eVasseur/Mennell/Walzer/Duff:  Teacher  Supervision:  Theory,  Person 
ind  Practice 

Cauldwell  et  al.:  Birmingham  MA 
in  TEFL/Sheffield  MA  in  Japanese 

807 

TED 

Chou:  Reverse  Textbook  Creation 
Method  for  Chinese 

Books:  Adapting  Games  for 
Culture  and  EFL  Classes 

Walsh/Aldwinkel:  Tips  on  Making 
Accessible  Presentations  in  Japanese 

808 

JSL/OLE 

rakahashi:  Reading  Strategies  by 
-earners  of  Japanese 

Mitsumi/Nishitani/Kitamura:  Encouraging  Learners  to  Learn  Self- 
Directedly 

Nishitani/Haruhara: 
Japanese  as  a Second 
Language  N-SIG  AGM 

809 

JSL/BILIN 

Davidson:  A Case  for  Critical 
rhinking  in  EFL/ESL 

Kanno/Casanave:  Developing  an 
Academic  Reading  & Writing  Course 

Woolbright:  Developing  an 
International  Exchange  Program 

901 

CUE 

'Jakagaw a/Grove:  Controversies  in 
Dlobal  Education 

Kitchen/Maher/Dufour/Ra:  Minorities  in  Japan:  Raising  Awareness 
Through  EFL 

Cates:  Global  Issues  N-SIG 
AGM 

902 

PALE/GILE 

Dno/Baines:  Multicultural  Holiday  Experiences 

Nakata:  A Food  Guide  Pyramid 
Curriculum 

903 

LA  RTS 

vloore:  It's  as  Easy  as  ABC 

Brennan/Memer/MatsukaAVoods/Kojima:  Elementary  School  Pilot 
Programs 

Krause:  Teaching  Children 
N-SIG  AGM 

904 

TKIDS 

to/Zemach:  After  Hello:  Managing  a Classroom  E-mail  Exchange 

Nelson:  Expanding  Speaking 
Skills 

905 

LTECH 

lule:  CALL  N-SIG  Swap  Meet 

Brooks/Bradley/Dias/Wada/Daniels:  CALL:  Classroom  Interactions 

Melchior  Computer  Assisted 
Language  Learning  N-SIG  AGM 

906 

LTECH 

mai/McMahill/Summerhawk:  Equal  Pay  and  Women  Part-time 
Workers 

Reynolds:  Investing:  Find  out 
What  Is  Available 

ICR 

Misc 

McCarthy:  Words,  Words,  Words, 
Words:  Vocabulary  Teaching  in 
5rincple  and  in  Practice 

Fantini:  Exploring  Bilingual  Development  and  Behavior 

AUX 

Misc 

Cisar/K an o -Garwood:  Chapter/N- 
>IG  Treasurers  Meeting 

Marshall:  Chapter  and  N-SIG 
Membership  Chairs  Meeting 

KOTESOL 

TESOL  Canada 

701 

Exchanges 

N-SIG  Displays  and  Tables  Lounge 

401-404 

Basement 

ERIC 


iv:;-.49i 


7:00  - 8:45  4F  Salsa  Dance  Party  Featuring  Curro  Five 


Monday,  November  23rd 


Room 

9:30-10:15 

10:30-11:15 

11:30-2:15 

12:30-1:15 

1:30-2:15 

601 

Misc 

Tsui:  Cognitive  Dimensions 
of  Classroom  Practice 

Cauldwell:  Speed  Up!  We  Can  Learn  from  Fast  Speech 

Brender:  Grammar:  Should  We  Teach  It  or  Not? 

602 

TEVAL 

Lewis:  Problems  of  Oral  Pro- 
ficiency Testing:  OPI  and 
SST 

McNamara:  Mark  My 
Words:  Teaching  & Testing 
Thru  Video 

Gorringe:  Creating  Better 
Tests  Using  Rasch  Analysis 

MacGregor/Bathgate: 
Demystifying  the  STEP® 
Interview  Test 

Ishii,  D./Ockey/Bonk:  A 
Validity  Study  of  a Group 
Oral  Proviciency  Test 

603 

LETCH 

Rule:  Mindtools  for  Supporting  Language  Learning 

Bauman:  E-mail  in  the 
Business  English  Classroom 

Dunkley,  D:  Bringing  the 
Internet  into  the  Classroom 

Becman:  News,  Internet, 
and  ESL 

604 

ms/ 

SHS 

Kiryu:  Causes  for  High  Moti- 
vation in  Japanese  JHS/SHS 

Dam/Little/Smith:  Learner  Autonomy  in  Japanese 
Classrooms 

Iwasaki:  Improving  Learners' 
Dictionary  Search  Skills 

Childs:  Lessons  From 
Exceptional  Language 
Learners 

703 

L&S 

van  Amelswort:  Choosing  & 
Implementing  Large  Class 
Activities 

Matsushita:  Discussions: 
Breaking-in  Is  Hard  to  Do 

Kataoka:  First  Language 
Models  for  Natural  Speech 
Sounds 

Johannsen:  Career 
Exploration  Activities  for 
EFL  Learners 

Wilcox:  Microphone 
Phenomena 

704 

MW1) 

Kahny:  Firsthand  Stories: 
Lessons  from  the  Heart 

Graham-Marr:  Tailor  Made 
Textbooks:  ABX  Modules 

Gershon:  Course  Design:  From  Syllabus  to  Classroom 

Jenkins:  Designing 
Newsletters:  Tools  and 
Tasks  for  Thinking 

705 

MWI) 

O'Neil:  Motivating  Students 
Through  Content-based 
Learning 

Kenny/Woo:  Conversation 
Strategies:  A Syllabus-based 
Approach 

Lambert:  Designing  Learner  Generated  Language  Courses 

Toms:  All-purpose 
Activities 

706 

RMD 

Ikeguchi:  Learner 
Involvement  in  Competency- 
Based  Instruction 

Neil:  A Framework  for 
Selecting  Movies  for  the 
EFL  Class 

Kumai/Lewis/Taylor/Cholewinski/Kindt:  The  Langauge 
Classroom  on  a Complex  Systems  Matrix 

lwai:  Computerized  Oral 
Data  Collection  and 
Analysis 

707 

CURRIC 

Thomlinson:  Don't  Be  Shy — 
Speak  Out 

Tanahashi:  Immigrant  Wo- 
men: A Case  for  Language 

Van  Horn:  Dilhert  in  Japan: 
Managing  a Language  School 

Dunkley,  B.:  HIV/AIDS 
Comic  Books:  Activity 
Resource  Materials 

Gray:  Debate  Techniques 
for  Teaching  English 

708 

LD 

MacNeil/Perren:  Maximizing  Learning  Through 
Workstations 

Mateer/Clifford:  Enhancing 
Interaction-Sentence  Frames 
on  Signals 

Weschler/Pitts:  Gadgets  and 
Gizmos:  Gimmicks  or 
Godsends? 

Urbain:  Softening  the 
"Communicative"  Culture 
Shock 

802 

CUE 

Macedo:  Developing 
Argumentation  Skills 

Ito/Saito:  Trial  of  Media 
Literacy  in  an  English  Class 

Ralsten:  Newspapers  in  the 
Low-intermediate  Classroom 

Chikayama/Kawaguchi: 
Reader  Focused  Writing: 
Feedback  in  Composition 

Keim:  Motivation  and 
Learned  Helplessness 

803 

CURRIC 

Robinson/Strong/Whittle: 
Looking  at  Real  World  Tasks 

Woolbright/Swanson/Rojas:  Oral  English:  Integrating 
Diversity  With  Autonomy 

Miller  et  al.:  PASEO : A 
Model  EAP  Curriculum  for 
Japanese  Students 

Fujieda/Ishii,  S.: 
Developing  Materials  for 
Fashion  Students 

804 

L&S 

O'Rorke:  Facilitating  Fluency 
for  False  Beginners 

Wiz:  Peer  Counseling  for  EFL  Students 

Johnson:  Using  Three  Person 
Groups  to  Make  a Large 
Class  Lively 

Craven:  Interactive 
Activities  for  Reading 
Newspapers 

805 

FLL 

Koessler:  Making  the  Most 
of  Extended  Reading 

Friedrich/Dyer:  Using 
Autobiography  in  the  EFL 
Writing  Classroom 

Clarke;  Using  Readers'  Choice  and  Choice  Readings 

Jarrell:  Consciousness 
Raising  with 
Concordances 

806 

TED 

Gauthier:  Teacher  to  Teacher 
Support  via  E-mail 

Haberstroh:  Thoughtworld 
Circumscribes  TESOL 
Methodology 

Murray:  Some  Proposals  for 
Language  Teacher  Education 

Y amazaki/Ozawa/Morizumi : 
JETs  Teaching  More  in 
English 

Macedo:  Metaphors  We 
Teach  By 

807 

■navBtUN 

Lamie:  In-Service  Training 
with  Japanese  Teachers 

Scott-Conley/Cowier/Y okomizo/Hodge/Tubby:  Practicing 
Action  Research 

Widin:  Teaching  Training 
Methodology:  Is  It  Transferable? 

Parker:  Total  Quality  Man- 
agement in  the  Classroom 

808 

L&S 

Weschler:  The  Mother 
Tongue:  What’s  Her  Role? 

Greer:  What  Is  Community  Language  Learning? 

Kluge/Taylor:  Outside 
Taping  for  Fluency:  A 
Practical  System 

McNeil/Perren/Sullivan: 
Promoting  English  Use  in 
the  EFL  Classroom 

809 

OLE/JSL 

Junge:  The  TALK  Learning 
System  in  the  Classroom 

Rei  nelt/Boeckmann- S li  vensky/Christ-Kagoshima/Kasjan/ 
Morita/Schiedennair  Enhancing  the  German  FL2  Classroom 

Gehrmann:  The  Frankenstein 
Project:  Creating  Virtual  People 

Kato:  Strategies  Training 
Japanese  as  a 2nd  Language 

901 

CUE 

Gaynor  et  al.:  A Content- 
based  International  Studies 
Program 

Moo  radian:  Focus  on  the 
Classroom:  Is  It  Still  Possible? 

Holst/Glick/Tomei:  Project 
Work  in  the  Japanese 
University  Classroom 

Tanaka:  Writing  Activities  in 
a University  Class 

Witt,  S.:  Preparing  EFL 
Students  for  the  Electronic 
World 

902 

GILE 

McLaughlin  et  al. : NGO 
(Non-governmental 
organization)  Forum  for  ESL 

Mclnnis:  Activities  to 
Promote  Caring 
Communication 

Smith/Yamashiro/McMahil/Summerhawk:  Gender  Issues  in 
Language  Education 

Poulshock:  Faith- Informed 
Research  in  JALT:  Limits 
and  Themes 

903 

LARTS 

Maley:  Critical  Instants  in  Asian  Writing  in  English 

Urbain:  Reading  or  Speaking? 
A Question  of  Interpretation 

Roth:  One,  Two,  Buckle  my 
Shoe:  Poetry  for  Beginners 

Zehr:  From  Song  to  Role 
Play 

904 

TKIDS 

Nakamoto:  Teachers  as 
Facilitators  in  Learning  World 

Habbick:  Peer  Pressure/  Team 
Spirit:  Overcoming  Shyness 

Nagashima/Tsuchiya:  Little  Classooms  of  Fantasy  and 
Creativity 

Dugas:  Curriculum  Materials 
for  Teaching  Young  Learners 

905 

TKIDS 

MWD 

Tada:  Globalizing  Primary 
Classrooms  with  Our  World 

Methold:  Bingo!  For 
Children  Who  Are 
Beginning  to  Learn  ESL 

Hagino:  Training  Students  to 
Listen  for  Content  Words 

Humphries/Borge:  Content  & 
Creation:  Student-Generated 
Textbooks 

Snell:  Teacher-centered 
Group  Work:  Removing 
Anxiety 

906 

Misc 

Lebauer/Adams:  Activities 
Indulging  the  Heart  and 
Mind:  Journeys 

McCarthy:  Working  with  the  Spoken  Language 

Noguchi/Wilson/Takeuchi/Fotos:  Meaning  of  Language 
Choice  in  Bilingual  Discourse 

701 

Exctcaiges 

Robbins/Gray/Ryan/Nishitani : 
N-SIG  Coordinators  Meeting 

Hays/Jannuzzi:  AJET 
Meeting 

ETA  RoC  (Taiwan)/ 
HongKong 

SCOEP 

Latham:  Chapter/N-SIG 
Program  Chairs  Meeting 

Chapter  Poster  Profiles 


N-SIG  Displays  and  Tables 


Lounge 


9:00-2:00  Visit  the  Educational  Materials  Exposition;  and  Coffee  Area  ^||f||| 


2:30  - 4:00  401-404  Final  Forum 

Aoki,  Clarke,  Dam,  Little,  McCarthy,  McNamara,  Nimmanit,  Pillay,  Tsui  Shared  Viewpoints , Different  Directions 


- wM . 

p ®:\ 
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Cambridge  University  Press,  c/o  United  Publishers’  Services  Ltd 
Kcnkyu-sha  Building,  9,  Kanda  Surugadai  2-chome 
Chiyoda-ku,  Tokyo  1 o 1 
tel:  {03)  3295  5875  fax:  (03)  3219  7182 


Cambridge 

UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


ERJC 


Oxford  University  Press 


...developing  the  tradition 


In  1478,  only  two  years  after 

William  Caxton  set  up  the  first  printing-press  in  England,  the  first  book 
was  printed  in  Oxford.  People  all  over  the  world  have  associated  Oxford 
with  books  for  education  and  learning  ever  since. 


Oxford  University  Press  has  been  in  Japan  for  over  forty  years.  Our  experience  here  allows 
us  to  provide  teachers  and  students  with  appropriate  English  teaching  materials  of  the 
highest  quality,  as  well  as  expert  advice  and  teacher  training.  Our  vast  collection  of  effective 
ELT  materials  ranges  from  coursebooks  catering  to  all  levels  of  students,  through 
dictionaries  and  reference  materials,  to  linguistics  and  professional  development  titles  for 
people  working  in  the  ELT  field. 


In  1994,  Oxford  established  its  East  Asia  Publishing  Division  to  support  you,  the 
ELT  professional  in  Japan,  by  publishing  books  and  courses  that: 

• are  written  by  local  authors  who  have  experience  in  the  Japanese  classroom 

• have  been  extensively  piloted  and  refined  in  Japan 

• suit  the  needs  of  Japanese  learners  of  English 


Our  Asia-specific  publishing  includes  Passport  and  Passport  Plus  by  Angela  Buckingham 
and  Norman  Whitney,  Good  News,  Bad  News  by  Roger  Barnard,  Words  in  Motion  by 
David  Olsher,  and  Springboard  by  Jack  C.  Richards,  a new  conversation  course  developed 
with  feedback  from  many  teachers  and  students  in  Japan. 


Today,  you  can  take  advantage  of  our  tradition  and  contact  us  by  telephone,  or  by 
using  the  fax-back  sheet  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  We  would  also  like  to  draw  your 
attention  to  our  new  online  teachers’  magazine  - ELT  Spectrum  - featuring  downloadable 
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Introduction 


This  month's  theme  is  the  use  of  video  as  a means  of  enhancing  English  language  instruction  in 
Japanese  classrooms.  Daniel  Walsh  takes  his  students  on  a guided  tour  of  how  documentaries, 
in  this  case  on  the  condition  of  women  in  Pakistan,  are  deliberately  created  to  convey  a specific 
group  of  moral  attitudes.  His  exercise  in  cultural  consciousness-raising  provides  an  interesting  case 
study  for  teachers  who  might  wish  to  use  similar  material.  Adventurous  teachers  will  enjoy  Kenneth 
Biegel's  teacher-friendly  description  of  how  videos  can  be  a creative  and  motivating  medium  for  stu- 
dents to  use.  He  describes  how  students  can  write,  edit,  and  finally  produce  short  videos  of  various 
kinds.  Julian  Bamford  shows  how  an  English-language  movie  library  can  be  set  up  for  student  use.  A 
useful  appendix  lists  movies  he  considers  suitable  for  classroom  use.  Tim  Murphey  and  Linda  Woo's 
article  takes  us  through  the  steps  of  using  existing  video  technology  to  videotape  students'  conversa- 
tions, but  with  a highly  original  approach.  This  month,  the  Educational  Innovations  column  returns 
with  a piece  by  Peter  Connell  describing  a community  discussion  forum.  William  Gatton  offers  a 
thoughtful  review  of  current  and  future  ELT  trends  in  Japan.  Andre  Moulin  responds  to  a piece  pub- 
lished last  year  in  TLT  by  Michael  Swan,  to  which  the  author  replies.  Robert  L.  Brock  reports  on  the 
64th  TOEIC  Seminar  held  in  Tokyo  in  March.  A new  column  which  debuted  last  month,  A Chapter  in 
Your  Life,  co-edited  by  Joyce  Cunningham  and  Miyao  Mariko  profiles  JALT  Kitakyushu. 

In  this  month's  My  Share  column,  Joseph  Tomei  explains  how  video  played  a major  role  in  testing 
the  conversation  ability  of  large  numbers  of  students.  Ken  Schmidt  discusses  how  Japanese  commer- 
cial messages  can  be  used  to  enhance  conversation  in  a discussion  class.  Lola  Gayle  Moriguchi  and 
Mark  Lewis  motivate  false-beginners  with  a project  using  current  movies  for  dialogue  practice  and 
presentation. 

Finally,  Marianne  Jarvis  and  Trevor  Ballance  review  videos  for  teaching  business  English,  and  Tim 
Newfields  and  Randall  Davis  provide  an  overview  of  multimedia  resources  on  the  Internet,  including 
video  conferencing  and  teacher-generated  video  projects. 

Valerie  A.  Benson  and  Randall  Davis 
Guest  Editors 
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The  Language  Teacher  22:8 


Daniel  M.  Walsh 

Hagoromo  Cakuen  Junior  College 
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Authentic  Video: 
A Cultural 
Balancing  Act 


or  the  past  few  years,  I have  been  teaching  a Sogo 
Eigo  (General  English)  course  to  third-year  stu- 
dents majoring  in  international  relations  at  a 
Japanese  public  university.  On  accepting  this  post,  I 
was  given  little  direction  concerning  the  content  and 
objectives  for  the  course,  except  that  it  would  be  desir- 
able for  students  to  study  "current  events"  and,  par- 
ticularly, strengthen  listening  and  discussion  skills. 

Classes  meet  for  90  minutes  once  a week  over  an 
academic  year  of  30  weeks.  Approximately  40  students 
among  the  more  than  50  enrolled  attend.  Class  size  is 
not  the  only  challenge  as  the  range  of  English  profi- 
ciency is  vast  (TOEIC  score  estimates  range  from 

roughly  300  to  800  or  higher). 

In  developing  material  suited  to 
wide  curricular  parameters  and 
diverse  English  levels,  I turned  to 
authentic  videos  that  examine  en- 
during social  problems.  The  most 
proficient  students  are  often  the 
most  committed  to  regular  atten- 
dance and  active  participation,  and 
they  desire  to  work  with  such  mate- 
rials while  extending  their  English 
language  skills.  The  least  proficient 
also  have  interest  in  topics  of  global 
significance  but  are  overwhelmed 
by  the  language  demands  inherent 
in  authentic  listening  materials.  To 
help  them,  the  teacher  must  make 
linguistic  input  comprehensible  and  discussion  tasks 
manageable.  In  this  paper,  I will  show  some  ways  I 
have  tried  to  meet  these  requirements  without  forsak- 
ing serious  content.  They  include  a contextualization 
activity,  pre-viewing,  viewing  and  post-viewing  activi- 
ties, and  a reflection  quiz. 
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Focus  on  Women  in  Pakistan 

Since  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  students  are  fe- 
male, there  is  considerable  interest  in  the  roles  of  women 
in  society.  Collecting  English  language  videos  portray- 
ing lifestyles  and  challenges  of  contemporary  American 
women  that  can  be  adapted  to  the  learning  requirements 
of  these  students  proved  relatively  easy.  However,  fea- 
turing only  this  type  of  material  invites  a common  per- 
ception that  American  women  are  generally  quite 
liberated  while  Japanese  women  remain  under  numer- 
ous social  constraints.  Sensing  this  bipolar  conception  to 
be  inadequate  to  developing  a broader  internationalist 
perspective,  I have  sought  material  that  portrays  the 
status  of  women  in  the  context  of  still  another  society. 

A documentary  video  originally  produced  in  1990 
for  an  American  television  network  (source  unavail- 
able) purports  to  describe  the  social  role  of  women  in 
Pakistan.  Using  excerpts  from  this,  I expected  I could 
provide  students  with  a rich  language  experience  by 
exposure  to,  what  is  for  them,  the  unfamiliar  variety  of 
world  English  spoken  by  educated  Pakistanis  while 
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also  extending  their  knowledge  and  impressions  to 
include  women  in  an  equally  unfamiliar  social  setting. 

Subsequent  critical  viewings  of  this  material,  how- 
ever, raised  a number  of  concerns  regarding  both  con- 
tent and  language.  The  focus  of  the  documentary  is  on 
treatment  of  women  under  Islamic  Shariat  law. 

Claims  made  therein  include  the  following:  Domestic 
violence  is  legally  tolerated;  elementary  civil  rights 
are  routinely  denied;  and,  arbitrary  arrests  and  pro- 
longed pre-trial  detention  occur  for  suspected  viola- 
tion of  the  "zina  ordinance,"  the  law  which  designates 
adultery  and  fornication  as  crimes  against  the  state 
punishable  by  death  by  stoning.1  Pakistani  govern- 
ment officials  and  intellectuals  who  repudiate  these 
practices  are  interviewed  at  length  as  are  several  vic- 
tims of  such  inhumane  abuses.  No  counter  arguments 
by  Muslim  clerics  or  others  supporting  such  customs 
and  laws  are  presented.  This  one-sided  view  seriously 
diminishes  any  educational  potential  to  be  found  in 
the  documentary  as  is. 

Although  well  above  tabloid  standards  of  journal- 
ism, the  production  is  riddled  with  judgmental  lan- 
guage such  as  the  following: 

Narrator:  The  life  of  the  Pakistani  woman  is  among  the  most 
oppressive  in  the  world . . . Change  comes  slowly  in  this  land 
of  ancient  tradition  . . . Case  in  point:  the  village  of  Machiwali. 
The  elders  of  the  village  did  not  want  our  camera  crew  to  film 
in  the  village  and  for  good  reason . (reference  unavailable) 

Following  this  is  an  example  of  a 16-year-old  girl  who 
refused  the  marriage  proposal  of  a much  older  man  in 
the  village  and  how  she  was  forcibly  removed  from  her 
home  by  a group  of  the  man's  male  relatives  one  night 
while  her  father  was  away.  Three  of  them  raped  her.  Her 
mother  reported  the  rape  to  the  police.  Days  passed.  No 
investigation  occurred.  The  report  continues: 

Narrator:  Finally , a bizarre  compromise  was  reached.  The 
men  came  forward  on  bended  knees  and  said  they  were  sorry. 
Interviewer:  You  say  the  men  have  apologized?  But , are 
apologies  enough? 

Parents:  This  has  to  be  enough. 

Narrator:  In  the  end,  tribal  justice  prevailed  over  gang  rape. 


The  scene  then  shifts  to  an  interview  in  the  office  of  a 
women's  rights  attorney,  "an  occupation  almost  un- 
heard of  in  Pakistan,"  according  to  the  narrator.  This 
woman  attorney  states  outright  that  incidents  such  as 
recounted  above  are  an  everyday  occurrence  in  Pakistan. 

This  documentary  arguably  elucidates  the  cultural 
values  of  its  American  producers  as  much  as  those  of 
mainstream  Pakistani  society.  On  the  other  hand,  it  can 
be  argued  that  such  blatant  violation  of  women's  rights 
cannot  ever  be  tolerated  by  appeal  to  any  cultural  or 
religious  tradition  and,  therefore,  is  a matter  which 
deserves  outright  condemnation. 

The  problem  inherent  in  this  documentary  may  be 
common  to  many  other  English  language  telecasts  that 
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attempt  to  observe  social  and  cultural  practices  unfa- 
miliar to  a Western  audience.  I will  outline  in  this  ar- 
ticle some  steps  I have  taken  in  presenting  this  video 
over  two  class  sessions  addressing  the  following  areas: 
cultural  differences,  world  English,  and  judgmental 
language.  My  intention  is  to  compensate  for  any  one- 
sided judgment  while  at  the  same  time  recognizing  the 
realities  often  faced  by  Pakistani  women. 

Developing  a Context 

I customarily  begin  the  class  session  with  a listening- 
reconstruction  exercise  based  on  a brief  news  article  or 
book  excerpt.  In  addition  to  the  language  learning  exer- 
cise of  listening  to  a message  and  reconstructing  it  ac- 
cording to  what  was  heard  and  understood  and 
phrasing  that  reconstruction  with  grammatical  accuracy, 
the  student  writes  a comment  or  reaction  to  the  topic. 

Students  fold  a sheet  of  paper  into  three  equal  sec- 
tions and  label  them  memo , reconstruction,  and  com- 
ment from  top  to  bottom.  I then  read  the  text  (50-70 
words)  three  times  at  a speed  faster  than  "dictation," 
but  slower  than  a newscast.  During  my  first  reading, 
students  write  key  phrases  or  ideas  in  the  memo  sec- 
tion. After  a one-minute  pause,  I begin  the  second 
reading.  In  this  stage,  students  attend  to  the  structure 
of  sentences  in  the  text.  This  is  followed  by  a five- 
minute  pause  during  which  students  attempt  to  re- 
produce as  much  of  the  text  as  they  can  in  the 
reconstruction  section.  Less  proficient  students  are 
expected  to  convey,  within  the  limits  of  their 
interlanguage,  the  basic  propositions  contained  in  the 
text.  For  the  more  proficient,  the  task  takes  on  the 
character  of  a Focus-on-Form  exercise;  they  are  ex- 
pected to  use  their  grammatical  knowledge  to  com- 
pensate for  structure  words  or  inflections  they  failed 
to  hear.  Their  goal  is  to  reproduce  the  text  message  in 
syntactically  correct  sentences.  The  final  reading  al- 
lows students  to  review  and  alter  their  reconstruc- 
tions as  necessary.  They  are  then  provided  a 
three-minute  interval  before  papers  are  collected  in 
order  to  write,  in  English,  a reaction  to  the  content  of 
the  text  in  the  comment  section.  The  purpose  of  this 
last  stage  is  to  practice  responding  to  ideas  possibly 
by  sharing  a related  experience,  challenging  the  accu- 
racy or  assumptions  of  the  text,  or  posing  relevant 
questions.  At  the  end  of  this  activity,  I provide  stu- 
dents with  a transcript  of  the  text,  encouraging  them 
to  note  what  they  may  have  missed  or  misunderstood 
and  to  follow  up  on  vocabulary  they  consider  useful. 

Before  showing  the  Pakistan  documentary,  the  "lis- 
tening-reconstruction" exercise  is  based  on  a report  of 
a former  female  university  professor  in  Afghanistan 
protesting  to  Taliban  authorities  over  dismissal  from 
her  post  by  challenging  their  claims  that  such  employ- 
ment of  women  is  contrary  to  Islamic  law.  It  is  my  in- 
tention here  to  alert  students  to  the  fact  that,  within 
Islamic  communities,  there  is  dispute  over  the  interpre- 
tation of  Quranic  canons. 
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Pre-Viewing 

After  reminding  the  class  that  the  topic  of  the  listen- 
ing exercise  they  just  completed  was  the  role  of 
women  living  under  strict  enforcement  of  Islamic  law, 
I introduce  the  video  which  examines  the  effect  of 
such  laws  as  are  applied  in  Pakistan.  Responses  to 
questions  about  what  students  know  about  Pakistani 
culture  and  Pakistan-Japan  relations  are  usually  quite 
scant.  A few  students  indicate  awareness  that  Paki- 
stan is  a developing  nation  and  Islam  is  the  dominant 
religion.  The  name  of  Benazir  Bhutto  is  known  to 
some.  Details  of  inter-governmental  relations  are  un- 
known, except  that  Pakistan  has  been  a recipient  of 
Japanese  ODA  (financial  assistance  for  development). 

I note  that  over  the  years,  there  has  been  an  influx  of 
Asians  illegally  entering  Japan  in  search  of  employ- 
ment. Many  encounter  considerable  exploitation.  Un- 
like other  nationals,  however,  such  migrants  from 
Pakistan  appear  to  be  exclusively  male.  I suggest  that 
perhaps  the  reason  for  this  may  become  evident  by 
watching  the  video. 

For  the  pre-viewing  task,  students  work  on  the  cul- 
ture comparison  chart  in  small  groups  (Figure  1).  In 
what  is  essentially  a note-taking  exercise,  students 
complete  the  Japan  side  by  listening  to  brief  comments 
I make  on  typical  Western  perceptions  of  the  five  as- 
pects of  Japanese  culture  listed  and  summarizing  them 
in  point  form.  They  are  also  invited  to  note  in  paren- 
theses any  misinterpretations  they  believe  I have  con- 
veyed. After  completing  this  part,  the  chart  is  set  aside 
until  after  they  have  viewed  the  video. 


Japan 

Pakistan 

gender  inequality  {danson-johi) 

protection  of  women  (josei  no  hogo) 

arranged  marriages  ( omiai  kekkon) 

apologies  (zonbi) 

accepting  fate  ( shikata  ga  nai) 

Figure  1 : Culture  comparison  chart 


First  Viewing 

I then  distribute  to  each  group  another  worksheet  to 
guide  their  comprehension  of  the  documentary.  I 
present  the  first  viewing  of  the  video,  pausing  fre- 
quently to  allow  time  to  write  short  summaries  or  re- 
sponses to  open-ended  questions.  Two  such  examples 
are:  (1)  Explain  what  happened  at  the  village  of 
Machiwali;  and  (2)  According  to  this  documentary, 
why  did  Benazir  Bhutto's  government  not  abolish  laws 
that  discriminate  against  women?  The  task  is  to  re- 
trieve meaning  of  statements  from  the  commentary. 
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not  to  consider  the  validity  of  those  assertions. 

After  this  viewing,  groups  make  entries  on  the  Paki- 
stan side  of  the  culture  comparison  chart  (Figure  1), 
noting  how  these  aspects  of  culture  are  treated  in  Paki- 
stani society  much  differently  than  in  Japan,  where 
women  are  formally  recognized  as  equal  to  men  in 
court  of  law,  enjoy  relative  freedom  of  dress  and  move- 
ment outside  the  home,  and  are  not  forced  into  mar- 
riages arranged  during  childhood. 

The  listening-reconstruction  exercise,  culture  com- 
parison chart  completion,  and  guided  first  viewing 
comprise  the  first  session  on  this  topic.  Focus  thus  far 
has  been  on  defining  cultural  differences  and  encoun- 
tering an  unfamiliar  variety  of  world  English. 

Second  Viewing 

In  the  following  class  session,  the  focus  expands  to 
include  a recognition  of  judgmental  language  and  a 
critical  examination  of  its  use.  In  the  second  viewing,  I 
present  only  selected  excerpts  from  the  documentary. 

First,  groups  are  presented  with  a list  of  judgmental 
words  (Figure  2)  extracted  from  two  brief  stretches  of 
the  commentary,  all  of  which  carry  negative  connota- 
tions. I also  suggest  that  this  is  worthwhile  vocabulary 
to  learn  to  use,  since  most  students  at  some  time  or 
other  wish  to  express  strong  disapproval  of,  say,  a gov- 
ernmental policy  or  a social  practice. 

Students  listen  for  each  item  on  the  list  as  it  occurs  in 
sequence  in  the  video  and,  when  heard,  indicate  so  by 
raising  their  hands.  This  list  appears  at  the  head  of  a 
worksheet  with  space  provided  to  write  the  sentence  in 
which  the  word  occurs.  As  a dictation  exercise,  this 
may  be  too  challenging  for  some  students  since  some 
words  occur  amid  background  sounds  and  others  are 
clearer,  and  some  are  spoken  by  an  American  narrator, 
others  by  a Pakistani  interviewee.  I provide  repetition 
of  the  utterance  as  needed  and,  from  the  context,  elicit 
definitions  either  through  English  synonyms  or  Japa- 
nese glosses. 


Judgmental  Words 

oppressive 

unfair 

slowly 

ancient 

good  reason 

bizarre 

tradition 

no  choice 

tribal  justice 

unheard  of 

improbable 

incredible 

illogical 

unreasonable 

inhuman 

discriminate 

democratic 

rigid 

unforgiving 

hopelessness 

radical 

barbaric 

courageously 

will  not  do 

Figure  2:  List  of  judgmental  words 

Next,  students  listen  to  two  Pakistani  women  leaders 
attempt  to  account  for  the  attitudes  common  to  women, 
particularly  in  rural  areas  of  the  country.  In  contrast  to 
the  prior  excerpts,  the  language  used  here  is  explanatory 
and  noticeably  less  judgmental.  More  than  in  any  other 
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part  of  this  documentary,  an  appeal  is  made  for  under- 
standing, if  not  acceptance,  of  the  culture. 

Concerned  with  a need  to  impart  a more  balanced 
perspective,  I feature  prominently  these  compensatory 
statements  in  a way  that  will  be  understood  by  all  stu- 
dents in  the  class.  I do  this  through  an  identification 
task  which  is  relatively  easy  despite  the  world  English 
variety  spoken.  Each  group  is  given  a list  of  quotes  and 
indicates  which,  if  either,  of  the  two  speakers  make 
statements  such  as: 

I used  to  be  very  much  against  segregation  [of 
women]  earlier  on  but  now  I'm  not  so  sure.  In  our 
closed  society,  women  are  apprehensive  to  go  out. 

It's  a big  risk. 

Wearing  a burqa  or  a veil  is  [merely?]  a cultural 
thing  in  Pakistan. 

It's  that  women  accept  it  [sexist  oppression]  as 
their  fate  because  they  do  not  see  an  alternative. 

What  would  they  do?  Where  would  they  go? 

I conclude  the  second  viewing  by  showing  two  scenes 
that  I believe  capture  the  essence  of  the  roles  assumed 
by  different  women  in  contemporary  Pakistan  and 
several  other  Islamic  states.  First,  I write  on  the  board 
the  word  resignation , and  elicit  meanings  from  the 
class,  writing  these  as  well.  I then  show  the  scene  that 
depicts  the  plight  of  one  young  woman: 

Narrator:  Pakistani  society  has  no  tolerance  for  women  who 
go  public  with  domestic  problems . Today,  frail  and  sick , 
Nehru  lives  here  at  this  government  shelter.  At  age  16,  her 
chances  for  a normal  life  are  dismal 

Nehru:  My  family  has  been  of  no  help  to  me.  They  threat- 


ened me  and,  if  they  had  a chance,  they  would  try  to  kill  me. 
I'm  very  tired  of  running  away.  The  only  path  I see  in  front 
of  me  is  suicide. 

Narrator:  For  those  who  have  fled,  there  is  little  anger,  only 
resignation. 

Next,  I write  the  word  determination  and  elicit  mean- 
ings before  showing  the  final  closing  scene  of  this 
documentary,  which  is  an  exchange  between  the 
American  interviewer  and  the  Pakistani  women's 
rights  attorney: 

Interviewer:  Does  it  give  you  a sense  of  hopelessness  or  a 
sense  of  determination? 

Attorney:  I think  a sense  of  anger  and  a feeling  to  fight 
back.  I have  to  believe  that,  eventually,  what  we  are  fighting 
for  will  result  in  a better  society. 

I conclude  by  encouraging  the  class  to  reflect  on  two 
questions:  Isn't  life  a balancing  act  between  resignation 
and  determination?  Which  do  you  believe  leads  to 
greater  satisfaction?  I also  speculate  that  few  Pakistani 
women  migrate  to  Japan  because  their  society  does  not 
allow  them  to  make  that  choice. 

Post-Viewing 

The  group  discussion  in  this  section  should  allow  for 
many  ideas  to  be  exchanged.  However,  most  students 
are  overwhelmed  by  the  number  of  assertions  in  the 
documentary,  and  perhaps  at  a loss  as  to  how  to  define 
crucial  issues,  not  to  mention  difficulties  of  vocabulary 
and  phrasing  in  exchanging  moral  opinions  in  English. 

I begin  by  introducing  a statement-pairing  exercise  to 
help  clarify  alternative  perspectives  and  provide  lan- 
guage useful  to  convey  the  views  they  may  wish  to  ex- 


Assertions  implied  in  the  documentary 

Human  rights  are  moral  absolutes,  not  relatives.  (What 
is  right  is  right;  what  is  wrong  is  wrong.  This  cannot 
change  according  to  time  and  place.) 

The  life  of  Pakistani  women  is  among  the  most 
oppressive  in  the  world. 

Some  Pakistani  women  have  shown  great  courage  by 
confronting  the  government  and  protesting  unjust  laws. 


It  is  the  moral  duty  of  people  in  developed  countries 
who  enjoy  a high  level  of  human  rights  to  help  women 
in  Pakistan  in  their  struggle  against  oppression  as 
much  as  we  possibly  can. 


Possible  counter-assertions 

Human  rights  are  moral  relatives,  not  absolutes.  What 
is  right  and  what  is  wrong  change  according  to  time 
and  place. 

Probably  most  Pakistani  women  feel  reasonably 
satisfied  with  their  everyday  lives. 

Some  Pakistani  women  participate  in  protests  against 
the  laws  because  they  are  encouraged  to  do  so  by  some 
foreigners  who  want  to  destabilize  the  government  of 
that  country. 

People  in  developed  countries  should  show  an  attitude 
of  respect  and  tolerance  for  cultures  that  are  different 
from  their  own. 


Figure  3:  Examples  from  statement-pairing  exercise 
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press.  As  I have  noted  previously,  the  documentary  may 
be  regarded  as  rather  one-sided  in  its  judgment.  To  com- 
pensate, I select  about  a dozen  statements  from  the  com- 
mentary, transcribe  them,  and  print  them  on  cards.  I 
then  construct  statements  of  opposing  viewpoints  and 
print  these  on  cards  in  a contrasting  typeface  (Figure  3). 

Each  group  of  students  is  given  a full  set  of  contrast- 
ing statements  to  sort  and  pair  opposites.  They  then 
select  which  statements  they  most  prefer  to  discuss.  To 
further  facilitate  exchange  of  opinions,  students  are 
referred  to  a list  of  "discussion  strategies"  provided 
earlier  in  the  course.  This  list  identifies  moves,  with 
appropriate  English  language  phrases,  such  as  stating 
reasons,  requesting  clarification,  refuting,  or  offering 
counter-argument.  Toward  the  end  of  this  second  class 
session,  each  group  notes  on  its  worksheet  which  state- 
ments were  discussed  at  length,  the  opinions  that  were 
expressed,  and  any  consensus  that  was  reached. 


Reflection  and  Interpretation 

Finally,  a homework  quiz  (Figure  4)  is  assigned  to  en- 
courage further  reflection  and  assessment  on  this  view- 
ing-discussing experience. 

To  question  1,  most  students  consider  it  important 
that  a teacher  be  able  to  state  at  the  outset  of  the  pre- 
sentation who  made  the  documentary  and  when  it  was 
made.  If  the  documentary  is  dated,  as  in  this  case,  the 
teacher  ought  to  provide  an  update  on  any  change  in 
circumstances.  Others  suggested  that  the  video  merely 
be  presented  as  is  and  that  they  are  capable  of  assess- 
ing any  biases. 

I feel  a definite  need  to  point  out  to  students  that  the 
documentary  was  made  by  people  holding  certain  val- 
ues for  the  purpose  of  articulating  their  concerns,  with 
corroborating  testimony,  over  conditions  that  prevail  in 
a society  over  which  they  have  little  influence.  Further,  I 
report  that  my  recent  contacts  with  groups  that  seek  to 


1.  A university  teacher  is  supposed  to  help  students  search  for  truth.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  the 
documentary  on  women  in  Pakistan,  in  addition  to  reflecting  American  views,  might  also  contain  statements 
that  were  not  true  at  the  time  the  documentary  was  made  or,  if  true  then,  are  not  accurate  now.  I do  not  have 
enough  time  to  do  much  research  on  Pakistan. 

In  your  opinion , what  facts  should  a teacher  be  sure  about  before  deciding  to  show  this  sort  of  documentary  to  stu- 
dents? 

2.  After  watching  documentaries  like  this  one  on  women  in  Pakistan  or  reading  articles  about  women  in  Af- 
ghanistan, surely  any  reasonable  person  would  conclude  that  women  in  Japan  are  treated  much  better  than 
women  in  many  other  countries.  Yet,  many  Japanese  women  are  dissatisfied  with  options  open  to  them.  A 
few  female  students  have  even  told  me  they  are  so  disgusted  with  Japanese  sexist  attitudes  that  they  are  now 
concentrating  on  improving  their  English  in  order  to  find  a career  opportunity  outside  Japan.  Some  people 
might  say  that  the  typical  young  Japanese  woman  in  the  1990s  is  unreasonable,  too  demanding,  and  has  no 
sense  of  gratitude. 

a.  Would  you  agree?  Comment , please. 

b.  What  can/should  a teacher  at  a Japanese  university  do  to  instill  a proper  attitude  of  gratitude  in  women? 

3. 1 have  often  heard  the  idea:  People  from  one  culture  should  not  judge  people  from  a different  culture.  The 
documentary  used  a lot  of  judgmental  language. 

a.  People  in  every  culture  use  judgmental  words  everyday,  both  in  public  and  in  private  conversations.  (Monitor 
your  own  speaking!)  Is  there  anything  wrong  with  doing  this? 

b.  What  was  being  judged  in  this  documentary — the  government  of  Pakistan?  the  Islamic  religion?  the  social 
structure  of  Pakistan?  Comment,  please. 

4.  This  documentary  was  re-broadcast  by  NHK. 

Do  you  think  this  programme  can  help  build  a better  international  understanding  between  the  people  of  Japan  and 
the  people  of  Pakistan  ? Specifically,  what  did  you  see  in  the  video  that  seems  to  work  toward  this  goal? 


Figure  4:  Homework  quiz 
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elucidate  Islamic  tenets  (e.g.,  Ahmadiyya  Muslim  Stu- 
dents' Organization,  Aalim  Network),  as  well  as  with 
organizations  that  monitor  human  rights  observance 
(e.g,  Asia  Watch,  Amnesty  International)  indicate  no 
material  improvement  in  women's  rights  in  Pakistan 
over  the  past  several  years.  In  doing  so,  I share  my  frus- 
tration over  difficulty  in  obtaining  precise  information 
about  the  application  of  the  zina  ordinance  that  is  fea- 
tured so  prominently  in  this  documentary. 

As  stated  earlier,  this  presentation  was  intended  to 
offer  university  students  who  live  in  Japan  a more  glo- 
bal perspective  of  the  present  status  of  women.  Having 
presumably  done  so,  question  2a  is  intended  to  evoke 
some  assertive  language  from  students  attempting  to 
express  their  arguments  in  English.  While  many  con- 
cede that,  in  contrast  to  Pakistani  women,  young  Japa- 
nese may  seem  demanding,  the  majority  forcefully 
reject  the  notion  of  exploiting  the  condition  of  women's 
rights  in  Pakistan  to  justify  gender  discrimination  in 
Japanese  society. 

Responses  to  question  3a  suggest  that  most  students 
draw  a line  between  what  can  be  said  in  private  speech 
among  close  associates  and  what  maybe  expressed  in 
public  statements.  This  seems  to  be  consistent  with 
other  observations  of  preferred  Japanese  behaviour  as 
revealed  by  the  same  students  in  other  settings,  for 
example,  their  explanations  for  why  Japanese  hesitate 
to  speak  out  against  a perceived  injustice  or  their  dis- 
approval of  a politician's  statement  of  discrimination 
being  uttered  in  public. 

Question  3b  proved  to  be  very  problematic:  the 
documentary  depicts  the  Prime  Minister  and  Minister 
of  Law  of  the  Pakistani  government  at  the  time  as 
being  truly  committed  to  repeal- 
ing laws  infringing  upon 
women's  rights  while  noting  the 
majority  of  members  of  parlia- 
ment steadfastly  refuse  to  support 
such  measures.  Islamic  clerics  are 
portrayed  as  the  perpetrators  of 
oppression.  Yet  students  were 
given  information  in  the  listening 
reconstruction  exercise  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  first  class  session  that  there  is  consider- 
able dissension  within  the  global  Islamic  community 
on  interpretation  of  Quranic  precepts.  Most  students 
attribute  the  condition  of  women  to  the  social  struc- 
ture of  Pakistan  and  its  deprecation  of  education  for 
women.  This  indicates  a need  for  some  overt  sugges- 
tion by  the  teacher  that  government,  religion,  and 
social  structure  might  all  interact  to  prolong  this  state 
of  degradation. 

Reactions  to  question  4 generally  fall  into  one  of 
two  categories.  Some  students  disapprove  of  this 
documentary  as  a means  of  building  international 
understanding  because  it  fails  to  project  a positive 
image  of  the  culture.  Others  consider  it  helpful  to 
learn  about  this  nation  and  its  people. 


Conclusion 

Classroom  activities  ought  to  be  meaningful  and  pur- 
poseful in  content  and  in  foreign  language  learning 
goals.  A documentary  of  this  nature  appraises  one 
culture  in  terms  of  standards  achieved  by  another. 
This  poses  a considerable  dilemma  for  a teacher  who 
wishes  to  expose  this  bias  while  still  recognizing  obvi- 
ous human  rights  abuses.  The  onus  is  to  exploit  this 
sort  of  material  in  ways  that  help  students  broaden 
their  perspective  by  understanding  upon  what  pre- 
cepts and  available  options  people  of  another  culture 
are  moved  to  think  and  behave  as  they  do.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  a culture  should  be  presented  as  a homoge- 
neous entity;  rather,  diversity  of  opinion  and  values 
within  that  culture  should  be  recognized. 

In  terms  of  language  learning,  the  documentary 
alternately  challenges  the  more  proficient  students 
through  its  authentic  pace  of  commentary  and  pro- 
vides the  less  proficient  with  some  understandable 
linguistic  input  through  some  deliberately  slowed 
speech  (used  to  convey  disbelief)  and  numerous  rep- 
etitions. It  exposes  students  to  both  familiar  (Ameri- 
can) and  unfamiliar  (Pakistani)  varieties  of  world 
English.  And  it  certainly  displays  widespread  use  of 
judgmental  language  which  students  need  to  be  able 
to  recognize  in  order  to  evaluate  other  documentaries 
or  news  reports  critically.  Highlighting  specific  ex- 
amples of  such  language  supplies  a stock  of  poten- 
tially useful  vocabulary  for  students  who  feel  a need 
to  express  judgments  in  English. 

At  first  sight,  a documentary  such  as  the  one  de- 
scribed here  might  be  perceived  as  much  too  biased 
and,  therefore,  unsuitable  for  educational  use.  Yet,  by 
designing  learning  activities  that 
probe  its  content  and  manner, 
some  shortcomings  can  be  con- 
verted into  teaching  assets.  It  is 
significant  that,  while  the  topic 
deals  with  a grim  reality,  this 
documentary  links  the  poles  of 
human  emotion  between  resigna- 
tion and  determination,  ending  on 
an  inspirational  note.  Isn't  this 
what  a teacher  should  seek  when 
selecting  material  to  explore  a social  issue? 

Note 

1.  For  timely  discussions  on  "zina  ordinance,"  readers  with 
Internet  access  are  referred  to  the  following  websites: 
<http://www.umiacs.umd.edu/users/sawweb/sawnet/ 
index.html>  (South  Asian  Women's  NETwork), 
<http://www.amnesty.org.uk/ai_pakistan_dec6html> 
(Amnesty  International), 

<http://selena.mcp.com/Library/struggle/women.html>, 

and 

<http://www.secularhumanism.org/library/fi/ 

warraq_17_4.html>. 

Islamic  organizations  that  provide  general  information,  including 
information  on  the  status  of  women  in  Islam  include:  Ahmadiyya 
Muslim  Students'  Organization  <http://www.utexas/students/ 
amso/>  and  Aalim  Network  <http://www.al-islam.org/>. 
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If  s Show  Time: 
Video  Production 

in  the  EFL 
Classroom 


k ver  the  past  couple  of  decades  both  the  En- 
} glish  as  a second  language  (ESL)  and  the  En- 
glish as  a foreign  language  (EFL)  environments 
have  come  to  utilize  the  communicative  approach.  In 
Japan,  the  Ministry  of  Education  (Monbusho)  has  advo- 
cated implementing  a more  communicative  emphasis  in 
the  secondary  schools  (Goo Id,  Madeley,  & Carter,  1993). 
Recently,  many  instructors  have  begun  to  use  task- 
based,  learner-generated  materials  in  an  attempt  to  make 
the  materials  used  in  the  classroom  more  applicable  to 
the  needs  and  interests  of  their  students.  One  technique 
of  this  type  is  student-produced 
videos.  This  article  will  discuss  the 
theoretical  foundations  of  the  tech- 
nique, the  benefits  in  student  moti- 
vation and  language  fluency,  and 
various  ways  to  get  students  around 
the  aversion  to  using  video  cameras 
in  class.  Finally,  this  article  will  de- 
scribe several  ways  to  use  student- 
produced  videos  in  the  classroom  as 
an  effective  means  to  fulfill  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  communicative  class- 
room regardless  of  the  reluctance  of 
the  students  or  the  proficiency  level 
of  the  class. 
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Theoretical  Justification 

There  have  been  numerous  articles 
published  in  the  past  decade  about 
the  benefits  and  justifications  of  the 
communicative  view  of  language. 
Put  simply,  it  is  "a  process  of  developing  the  ability  to 
do  things  with  language  as  opposed  to  learning  about 
language"  (Nunan,  1988,  p.  78).  In  addition,  most  in- 
structors of  conversational  English  in  Japan  strive  to 
utilize  some  form  of  it  not  only  because  it  is  a beneficial 
way  to  instruct  (Tamada,  1997),  but  because  it  is  what 
Monbusho  and  most  schools  in  Japan  expect  from  a 
native-speaking  instructor  of  English  (Goold,  Madeley, 
& Carter). 

According  to  Nunan,  the  curriculum  for  a commu- 
nicative classroom  appears  to  be  more  beneficial  if  it 
is  built  around  sets  of  tasks.  He  suggests  that  these 
tasks  should  simulate  the  skills  necessary  for  commu- 
nicating outside  the  classroom  and  recommends  using 
role  play.  In  terms  of  role  play,  Richards  (1990)  be- 
lieves that  both  teaching  conversation  through  inter- 
active tasks  and  teaching  strategies  for  casual 
conversation  are  important  in  providing  a balance 
and  a more  realistic  preparation  for  conversation  out- 
side the  classroom.  Simply,  pair  work  and  role  play, 
which  focus  on  completing  a task,  usually  ignore  the 
use  of  conversation  "to  create  social  interaction  and 
social  relations"  (p.  79). 

How  can  teachers  in  an  EFL  setting  motivate  stu- 
dents to  perform  role  plays  that  fit  the  pattern  recom- 
mended by  Richards?  Two  possibilities  are  as  follows: 
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Use  interactive  tasks  relevant  to  the  students,  and 
ensure  that  these  "address  the  nature  of  casual  con- 
versation and  conversational  fluency,  particularly 
turn-taking  strategies,  topic  behavior,  appropriate 
styles  of  speaking,  conversational  syntax,  and  conver- 
sational routines"  (p.  84).  Of  course,  connected  to  the 
latter  point  are  sociolinguistic  elements  or  the  ability 
"for  the  learners  to  come  to  understand  what  is  meant 
by  the  words  and  expressions  they  hear,  and  to  be 
able  to  respond  to  them  appropriately  so  that  unnec- 
essary miscommunication  can  be  avoided"  (Wolfson, 
1988,  p.  33). 

One  way  teachers  can  motivate  EFL  learners  to  per- 
form role  plays  is  to  use  student-chosen  topics  as  start- 
ing points.  In  my  experience,  personalizing  the 
material  increases  both  the  students' 
interest  and  motivation.  As  Di  Pietro 
(1987)  writes,  "the  motivational  value 
of  self-generated  discourse  for  stu- 
dents is  evident  when  compared  to 
discourse  that  is  contrived  by  the 
teacher"  (p.  40).  Therefore,  one  solu- 
tion to  the  potential  problem  of  EFL 
students  not  understanding  the  need 
for  a communicative  class  may  be  to 
create  an  atmosphere  that  is  mostly 
student  centered,  because  topics  are 
chosen  by  the  students. 

Materials  which  are  created  from 
student-chosen  topics  and  which 
balance  interactive  tasks  and  turn- 
taking strategies  may  be  among  the 
most  appropriate  ways  to  motivate 
the  learners  in  a communicative  EFL 
classroom.  Student-generated  video 
projects  are  excellent  ways  to  employ 
these  elements.  How,  where,  by  whom,  and  what  is 
filmed  can  be  decided  by  the  students.  The  material 
filmed  can  then  be  exploited  in  class  to  help  with  de- 
veloping turn-taking  strategies,  focusing  on 
sociolinguistic  elements  as  well  as  anything  the  in- 
structor feels  is  lacking  in  the  students'  overall  knowl- 
edge of  English. 

A Basic  Technique 

There  are  many  techniques  which  can  be  used  in  stu- 
dent-generated video  projects.  One  can  film  the  perfor- 
mance of  mini-plays,  short  interviews,  the  making  of  a 
documentary  (Shinohara,  1997),  short  conversations, 
role  plays,  material  for  a class  time  capsule,  or  even  a 
short  movie. 

A project  that  I have  used  develops  in  students  a 
good  understanding  of  language  functions  and  how 
they  are  used  in  various  situations.  I make  a list  of  30 
frequently  used  language  functions  (see  Appendix), 
each  of  which  is  acted  out  (live  or  pre-recorded  on 
videotape).  Functions  can  be  grouped  so  that  when 
one  is  acted  out  it  is  easier  for  students  to  identify 


(i.e.,  have  10  functions  listed,  show  a function  from 
those,  and  see  if  they  are  able  to  understand  which  is 
being  acted  out). 

After  the  students  have  been  introduced  to  the  func- 
tions, they  can  (a)  be  given  copies  of  short  dialogs  for 
which  they  are  asked  to  identify  the  language  func- 
tions used,  and  (b)  practice  writing  the  end  to  half- 
completed  dialogs  for  which  their  peers  are  asked  to 
identify  the  functions  used. 

Many  similar  activities  can  be  used  to  get  the  stu- 
dents familiar  with  language  functions,  but  once  they 
are  clear  about  what  constitutes  a greeting,  an  invita- 
tion, a decline,  or  whatever,  they  are  ready  to  write 
short  dialogs.  I put  students  into  groups  of  five  or  six 
and  assign  them  to  write  a dialog  in  which  they  use  a 
minimum  of  10  language  functions.  I 
start  this  as  a class  activity,  then  for 
homework  each  student  in  the  group 
writes  a version  of  the  dialog.  During 
the  next  class,  they  share  their  dialogs, 
then  each  group  either  takes  some 
ideas  from  its  individual  dialogs  and 
writes  a new  dialog  or  picks  what  it 
considered  to  be  the  best  dialog  writ- 
ten by  a member  and  uses  this  as  their 
group  dialog. 

The  next  step  is  the  videotaping  of 
the  dialogs.  For  the  first  round,  I do 
the  videotaping,  but  after  the  students 
get  used  to  working  the  camera,  I al- 
low a student  from  each  group  to  do 
it.  This  makes  it  possible  for  the  video- 
taping to  be  done  outside  of  class 
time.  If  you  have  to  videotape  during 
class  time,  it  usually  is  possible  to 
have  the  groups  that  are  finished  be- 
ing taped,  or  have  not  yet  been  taped,  work  on  some 
other  project  rather  than  watch  the  videotaping. 

Once  all  the  dialogs  are  videotaped,  they  can  be  used 
in  many  ways.  One  way  is  to  divide  the  students  into 
new  groups  (teams)  before  watching  the  videos,  and 
explain  that  they  are  to  watch  and  immediately  raise 
their  hands  as  soon  as  they  recognize  a language  func- 
tion. If  correct,  their  team  gets  a point,  and  will  get  an 
additional  point  if  they  can  explain  what  helped  them 
identify  the  function.  I found  that  the  best  way  to  do 
this  activity  was  to  show  the  video  once,  then  go  back 
and  show  the  first  10  seconds,  stop  the  tape,  have  the 
students  identify  the  functions,  and  then  move  on. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  things  you  can  do  with  the 
videotapes.  Various  sociolinguistic  elements  can  be 
identified,  variations  can  be  suggested  and  practiced. 
With  all  of  the  information  "frozen"  on  videotape,  the 
instructor  can  exploit  it  in  many  ways  to  teach  the  na- 
ture of  casual  conversation.  Work  on  sociolinguistic 
aspects,  appropriateness,  body  language,  use  of  voice, 
intonation,  and  turn-taking  strategies  can  be  done.  For 
example,  asking  for  repetition  could  be  suggested  as  a 
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way  to  make  a difficult-to-under stand  line  simpler.  Of 
course,  the  instructor  can  use  the  video  to  highlight 
grammar  mistakes  as  well. 

Several  Variations  on  the  Basic  Technique 

Another  example  of  a video  project  is  the  making  of  a 
short  documentary.  Interviews  with  teachers  or  with 
other  students  provide  excellent  material.  One  class  of 
mine  designed  then  videotaped  a quiz  show,  taped  a 
news  program  about  activities  that  had  happened  at 
the  school  that  year,  and  even  taped  general  activities 
we  did  in  class.  They  then  combined  these  videos  into 
the  form  of  a time  capsule  they  could  keep  as  a 
memory  of  their  school  life. 

In  another  activity  the  students  write  a several-scene 
script  and  make  a short  movie.  The  writing  of  the 
scenes  was  done  by  separate  groups.  (Group  1 wrote 
the  first  scene,  group  2 wrote  the  second  scene,  and  so 
forth.)  To  get  students  focused  on  writing  the  script,  I 
had  pairs  think  of  a character  they  would  like  to  see  in 
a movie.  They  wrote  up  information  about  the 
character's  personality  and  physical  attributes.  These 
character  sketches  were  then  distributed  to  the  class 
and  students  wrote  short  scenarios  for  these  characters. 
These  were  shared,  and  the  class  voted  on  which  sce- 
nario, or  combination  of  scenarios  to  use.  Then,  one 
group  wrote  the  first  scene. 

This  process  became  rather  time-consuming,  how- 
ever, since  we  had  too  many  scenarios,  and  it  turned 
out  to  be  very  difficult  to  choose  one.  In  another  class, 
the  group  who  wrote  the  first 
scene  decided  what  they  wanted 
to  have  happen  in  it.  In  other 
words,  they  started  writing  only 
with  knowledge  of  who  the 
characters  were.  From  this,  the 
second  group  took  over  where 
the  first  group  ended.  As  a re- 
sult, the  story  began  to  take  on  a 
life  of  its  own.  In  the  discussion 
sessions  after  each  scene  was 
written,  some  of  the  students 
became  very  demanding  in  what 
they  wanted  to  change  or  retain. 

It  ended  up  making  for  some 
very  interesting  classes  in  which 
students  had  to  learn  how  to 
state  opinions,  support  them, 
and  refute  others.  At  times  the 
discussion  became  so  animated 
that  it  appeared  the  students 
forgot  that  they  were  speaking  in 
a foreign  language. 

Sometimes  a long  script  is 
exactly  what  a class  wants  to  do, 
but  at  other  times  it  may  not  be 
what  they  want.  In  general,  it  is 
best  to  leave  it  up  to  the  students 
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what  they  want  to  accomplish  with  the  video  camera. 
However,  it  is  important  that  the  instructor  set  the 
stage  by  making  it  clear  a video  camera  will  be  used  in 
the  class,  then  brainstorm  with  the  students  over  what 
can  be  done  with  the  camera.  Whatever  is  decided,  the 
students  will  be  able  to  take  from  the  course  something 
interesting  and  real  to  them. 

Motivational  Reasons  for  Making  Videos 

As  stated,  student-generated  video  projects  are  excel- 
lent ways  to  develop  interactive  tasks  through  which 
turn-taking  strategies  for  casual  conversation  can  be 
demonstrated  and  practiced.  Since  the  type  of  video 
production  and  what  is  videotaped  are  determined  by 
the  students,  it  becomes  a motivational  activity,  since  it 
is  the  type  of  project  that  attempts  to  draw  from  the 
students  their  most  creative  urges.  The  instructor  be- 
comes a person  through  whom  they  can  get  guidance 
concerning  linguistic  and  sociolinguistic  aspects.  The 
instructor  can  help  them  see  where  something  may  not 
be  working  correctly,  but  for  the  most  part,  the  project 
is  controlled  by  them. 

It  becomes  therefore,  not  just  a communicative  exer- 
cise, but  one  in  which  students  can  focus  on  language 
forms  as  well  as  language  use.  For  example,  writing 
scripts,  getting  feedback  about  them  from  both  their 
peers  and  their  instructor,  then  having  to  redraft  them, 
give  a lot  of  practice  in  using  the  grammatical  struc- 
tures of  the  language.  In  addition,  listening  practice  is 
provided  through  listening  to  the  instructor's  ideas 
concerning  the  production  of  the 
videos  and  through  listening  to 
and  extracting  information  from 
the  videos  produced  by  other  stu- 
dents. 

Finally,  at  two  institutions 
which  required  student  evalua- 
tions or  questionnaires  concerning 
their  course  work,  the  students 
consistently  ranked  the  video 
work,  in  terms  of  developing  their 
English  skills,  as  the  most  benefi- 
cial task  they  had  done. 

Motivational  Problems  with 
Using  Video 

The  largest  drawback,  of  course,  is 
the  reluctance  of  many  students  to 
be  videotaped  and  to  have  this 
tape  viewed  by  their  peers.  How- 
ever, there  are  ways  to  lessen  the 
anxiety  that  making  videos  can 
produce.  Start  by  having  the  video 
camera  present  at  all  times.  Use  it 
to  periodically  tape  pair-work  ac- 
tivities and  other  daily  activities, 
or  even  short  functional  activities 
which  can  be  quickly  viewed  by  all 
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for  exploitation  of  the  function-form  aspects  of  the  sec- 
ond language.  Have  students  do  more  pair  work  and 
other  activities  in  front  of  the  class,  and  get  students  to 
have  more  interactions  by  having  them  change  their 
partners  frequently.  Spend  time  having  students  proof- 
read one  another's  writing  so  that  they  become  familiar 
with  one  another's  work  and  less  hesitant  to  demon- 
strate their  use  of  the  second  language. 

These  points,  however,  still  do  not  lessen  the  anxiety 
of  the  student  who  is  not  comfortable  with  having  his 
or  her  image  frozen  on  video.  Perhaps  the  best  method 
is  to  take  the  camera-shy  students  and  have  them  work 
as  cinematographers  or  directors.  This  role  may  reduce 
anxiety.  Of  course,  these  students  would  still  be  re- 
quired to  help  produce  and  discuss  the  linguistic  infor- 
mation that  is  finally  acted  out  on  video. 

Student-produced  videos  can  be  created  at  any  profi- 
ciency level.  Students  below  an  intermediate  level, 
however,  should  not  be  expected  to  write  elaborate 
screenplays  and  produce  long  movies.  Encourage  stu- 
dents of  a lower  proficiency  to  keep  their  video  work 
at  a more  manageable  level  by  using  short  dialogs. 
Alternatively,  use  adaptations  of  short  plays  or  ESL- 
through-drama  material. 

Conclusion 

Student  production  of  videos  is  a very  rewarding  and 
motivating  project  in  a communicative  classroom. 
Through  this  form  of  project  many  interactive  tasks 
can  be  used  which  provide  a balance  between  fluency 
practice  and  the  learning  of  turn-taking  strategies  for 
casual  conversation.  In  addition,  such  projects  provide 
EFL  learners  with  a meaningful  and  creative  medium 
through  which  to  demonstrate  their  EFL  skills.  Finally, 
it  is  a very  good  way  to  integrate  language  skills. 
Teachers  who  decide  to  try  it  should  not,  however, 
think  that  the  quality  of  material  produced  will  rival 


LucasFilm.  As  yet,  there  is  no  category  in  Hollywood 
or  Cannes  for  work  produced  in  an  EFL  classroom. 
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Appendix 

The  following  is  a selection  of  the  functions  list  given 
to  students.  (Sample  sentences,  not  shown  here,  are 
provided  for  each  function.) 

Agreeing/ Disagreeing/ Accepting /Refusing  Ordering 


Anger 

Announcing 

Care/ Concern /Unconcern 
Compliments 
Defining/ Clarifying 
Disgust 

Encouraging  / Discouraging 

Ending  a conversation 

Greeting 

Help /Assistance 

Illustrating  with  examples 

Impatience  /Annoyance 

Intention 

Inviting 


Permission 

Reporting 

Satisfaction/ Dissatisfaction 

Scolding 

Sorrow /Regret 

Surprise 

Suggestion 

Sympathy/No  Sympathy 

Thanking 

Urging 

Wants/Hopes/ Wishes 
Waming/Cautioning 


Make  sure  The  Language  Teacher  moves  with  you. 

Mail  or  fax  this  form  to  the  jalt  Central  Office 
Urban  Edge  Bldg.,  5F,  1-37-9  Taito-ku,  Tokyo  110-0016 
Tel.:  03-3837-1630;  Fax:  03-3837-1631 


Name: 


Old  address: 


New  address: 


Phone 


Fax 


New  employer:. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


CHANGING  THE  WAT  THE  WORLD  LEARNS  ENGLISH 

incorporating  leading  ELT  publishers,  Heinle  & Heinle/Newbury  House  and  ITP  Asia  ELT 


Student  Book  1 

0-534-83556-2 

Student  Book  2 

0-534-83548-1 

Student  Book  3 

0-534-83557-0 

Teacher's  Guides  and  Tapes  are  available 

; for  each  level. 

For  more  information  about  this  series, 
please  contact: 

INTERNATIONAL  THOMSON  PUBLISHING 
Palaceside  Bldg.  5F,  1-1-1  Hitotsubashi 
Chiyoda-ku,  Tokyo  100-0003 
Tel:  (03)  5218  6542  Fax:  (03)  5218  6550 
.mail:  elt@itpj.co.jp 
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This  3-level  reading  series  has  been  developed  to  help 
Asian  learners  from  the  false  beginning  to  intermediate 
levels.  News  for  Now  helps  students  read,  use  and  enjoy 
English  through  the  study  of  articles  adapted  from 
newspapers  from  across  the  United  States. 

The  main  focus  of  the  series  in  on  reading 
comprehension,  vocabulary  expansion  and  skill-building 
specifically  as  they  pertain  to  reading  newspaper  articles. 
The  books  present  a wide  sampling  of  writing  styles  and 
topics  typically  found  in  newspapers  and  encourage 
success  through  a variety  of  exercises. 


interesting,  manageable  articles  adapted  to  meet 
students’  needs 

pre-reading  activities  and  photographs  stimulate 
interest  in  topic 

exercises  develop  skill-building  strategies 

analysis  of  a variety  of  newspaper  features  such  as 
ads,  charts,  cartoons 

Let’s  Talk  section  features  dialogue  using  guided 
questions  and  responses 

presents  aspects  of  American  culture 

can  be  used  in  reading  courses 

suitable  for  a variety  of  class  sizes 
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Video  Dossiers 


Using  exciting,  authentic  footage,  plus  interviews  with  ex- 
perts and  “people  on  the  street”,  each  video  addresses  the 
issues  that  really  concern  people  in  Britain  and  the  world 
today! 

O authentic  material,  taken  from  a cross-section  of  the 
population,  with  a variety  of  language  and  accents 

O’  each  30  minute  video  is  divided  into  5 short  programs, 
presenting  and  supporting  authentic  language  in  man- 
ageable sections 

U activity  book  provides  preparation  and  follow-up 
language  and  discussion  work  for  each  program 

D ideal  for  both  the  classroom  and  self  access 

O'  commentary  narrated  by  Joanna  Lurnley 


For  more  information  on  Prentice  Hall  titles  or  to  receive  an  inspection  copy  please  contact: 


Julian  Bamford 

Bunkyo  University,  Shonan  Campus 


I borrow  videos  almost  every  day.  Why?  It's  simple.  I 
want  to  communicate  with  foreigners  in  English  so  I 
want  to  know  how  to  express  what  I think. 

First-year  university  student 


Setting  Up  a 
Library  of 
English-Language 

Movies 


A library  of  movies  on  videotape  is  a useful  addition 
to  any  foreign  language  program.  For  motivated  stu- 
dents, watching  movies  is  a highly  enjoyable  way  of 
reviewing  and  expanding  foreign  language  knowl- 
edge. For  students  who  have  little  motivation  to  learn 
the  foreign  language,  movies  can  awaken  interest  in 
the  foreign  culture  and  its  language.  For  teachers,  the 
library  is  also  a resource  when 
planning  lessons  that  include 
scenes  from  movies. 

This  article  begins  by  looking  at 
three  characteristics  of  videotapes 
suitable  for  an  English  language 
library,  tapes  which  are  (a)  without 
Japanese  subtitles,  (b)  with  English 
captions,  and  (c)  at  various  levels 
of  English  language  difficulty.  Sug- 
gestions for  the  kind  of  tapes  to 
buy,  and  ideas  for  setting  up  a self- 
access  videotape  library  based  on 
one  I have  set  up  at  my  university 
follow.  Finally,  the  two  appendices 
list  titles  of  recommended  video- 
tapes and  provide  contact  informa- 
tion for  purchasing  tapes  and 
library  equipment. 
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Three  Characteristics  of  Suitable  Videotapes 

Tapes  without  Japanese  subtitles 
The  videotapes  to  be  watched  by  English  language 
students  should  almost  certainly  be  without  Japanese 
subtitles  because  reading  subtitles  makes  it  unneces- 
sary to  process  the  English  soundtrack.  Tapes  of  for- 
eign movies  made  and  sold  in  Japan  normally  have 
Japanese  subtitles,  so  the  tapes  for  the  foreign  lan- 
guage video  library  must  be  imported  or  purchased 
abroad.  Movies  in  English  can  be  bought  in  most  En- 
glish-speaking countries.  However,  they  must  be  com- 
patible with  the  NTSC  video  system  used  in  Japan, 
and  this  means  that,  in  practice,  tapes  must  be  bought 
in  the  U.S.  or  Canada.  Movies  bought  in  Britain  or 
Australia  can  be  played  in  Japan,  but  require  a special 
PAL  system  or  multi-system  video  deck;  This  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  a library  must  be  restricted  to 
movies  made  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  U.S.  video  com- 
panies sell  a full  range  of  British,  Australian,  and 
other  English  language  movies  in  the  Japan-compat- 
ible NTSC  format. 

Tapes  with  English  captions 

Almost  all  new  and  many  older  movies  sold  in  the  U.S. 
and  Canada  have  closed  captions  encoded  into  the 
videocassette.  These  captions  are  closed,  that  is,  invis-' 
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ible,  but  by  buying  a decoding  machine  and  plugging 
it  in  between  the  video  deck  and  TV,  the  closed  cap- 
tions can  be  opened,  that  is,  displayed  on  the  TV 
screen.  These  captions,  which  usually  appear  at  the 
bottom  of  the  screen  like  subtitles,  are  the  words  that 
the  characters  on  screen  are  speaking  (often  edited  for 
length).  My  students  at  less  than  advanced  levels  of 
English  ability  invariably  report  that  reading  the  cap- 
tions while  watching/listening  to  the  movie  makes  the 
movie  easier  to  understand,  and  this  is  why  they  al- 
most always  prefer  to  watch  videotapes  with  the  cap- 
tions displayed.  Videotapes  for  sale  with  closed 
captions  carry  either  a p or  § mark  on  the  case. 
Videotapes  recorded  from  TV  in  the  U.S.  may  also 
have  closed  captions  that  can  be  opened  with  a caption 
decoder. 

Tapes  at  various  difficulty  levels 

Foreign  language  movies  are  challenging  for  language 
learners,  but  are  generally  far  easier  to  make  sense  of 
than  foreign  language  books,  magazines,  and  newspa- 
pers. A major  reason  is  that  the  core  spoken  vocabulary 
of  a language  is  smaller  than  its  written  vocabulary.  In 
addition,  storytelling  in  movies  does  not  rely  on  words 
alone;  the  images  aid  comprehension.  Finally,  movies 
move  relentlessly  through  "difficult"  conversations, 
focusing  students  on  the  general  meaning  and  distract- 
ing them  from  details  they  may  not  understand. 

At  the  same  time,  certain  movies  are  easier  to  under- 
stand than  others,  because  the  stories  are  straightfor- 
ward (as  in  Disney  animated  movies,  for  example),  or 
because  there  is  little  specialized  vocabulary  or  slang. 
Movies  that  feature  children,  such  as  My  Girl  and 
Corrina,  Corrina,  are  also  often  easier  to  understand 
because  child-child  and  child-adult  conversations  use 
an  even  smaller  vocabulary  than  adult-adult  ex- 
changes. Beginning  students  will  appreciate  having  a 
special  section  set  aside  in  the  library  of  easy  to  under- 
stand movies. 

Beginners  do  not  have  to  restrict  themselves  to  easy 
English  movies,  however.  Any  movie  that  students 
have  already  seen  in  a dubbed  or  subtitled  version 
becomes  easy  to  follow  in  the  foreign  language  because 
they  already  know  the  story. 

Choosing  Tapes  for  the  Library 

A videotape  library  should  be  built  around  modern 
"classics" — that  is,  movies  from  the  1980s  and  1990s 
that  were  popular  and  are  still  remembered  in  Japan.  A 
representative  list  appears  in  Appendix  A.  Purchasing 
some  of  these  tapes  will  form  an  enduringly  useful 
core  for  your  library. 

A videotape  library  that  confines  itself  to  the  above 
will  probably  not  set  the  campus  alight,  however. 
Whenever  possible,  purchase  some  recent  hit  movies 
that  have  just  been  released  on  tape.  The  ultimate  step, 
if  your  budget  allows,  is  to  regularly  add  new  releases 
to  the  library.  Instead  of  a few  students  borrowing 


movies  every  now  and  then,  an  up-to-date  library  at- 
tracts a steady  clientele  who  use  it  on  a regular  basis  to 
catch  the  new  movies  they've  been  looking  forward  to, 
and  to  practice  English  in  the  process. 

Where  you  buy  your  videotapes  will  depend  on  many 
factors,  and  three  options  are  listed  in  Appendix  B. 
Tapes  of  older  classic  movies  retail  for  US$10-$30.  New 
video  releases  are  first  sold  at  a higher  price  (about  $100) 
to  video  rental  stores.  Several  months  later,  the  price  is 
usually  reduced  to  about  $25  or  $30  for  direct  sale.  A few 
very  popular  movies  are  initially  sold  at  this  lower  "sell- 
through"  price,  for  example,  Disney  animated  movies, 
and  recently  Men  in  Black , My  Best  Friend's  Wedding , and 
The  Lost  World:  Jurassic  Park. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  find  out  the  titles  and  dates  of 
new  video  releases.  The  U.S.  edition  of  the  monthly 
Premiere  magazine  lists  this  information,  but  does  not 
distinguish  between  movies  that  are  released  at  the 
lower  sale  price  and  those  at  the  higher  rental  price. 
One  solution  is  to  let  your  video  dealer  in  Japan  do  the 
work  for  you.  Nena  (see  Appendix  B)  sends  regular 
mailings  listing  hundreds  of  the  latest  releases  to  its 
customers.  The  Bookstore  (see  Appendix  B)  imports  a 
handful  of  the  most  popular  new  videos  and  lists  them 
in  its  catalog  and  on  its  homepage. 

Setting  up  a Self-Access  Videotape  Library 

The  form  of  a video  library  will  depend  on  one's  inter- 
pretation of  copyright  laws.  The  first  decision  is 
whether  to  lend  an  original  tape  or  a copy.  It  makes 
good  sense  to  loan  out  a copy  in  order  to  protect  the 
purchased  original.  If  the  master  videotape  has  been 
copied  from  one  video  deck  to  another  with  a caption 
decoder  hooked  up  in  between,  the  captions  can  be 
permanently  imprinted  on  the  copy.  The  school  or 
teacher  must  decide  whether  making  a copy  of  a pur- 
chased videotape  and  its  captions,  in  the  words  of 
Japan's  copyright  law,  "prejudices  unreasonably"  the 
interests  of  the  copyright  holder(s)  (quoted  in  Simons, 
1995,  p.  79).  An  excellent  summary  of  applicable  laws, 
and  guidelines  for  their  interpretation  can  be  found  in 
Copyright  Law  and  Video  in  the  Classroom  (Casanave  & 
Simon,  1995). 

Budget 

An  initial  purchase  of  20  to  30  tapes,  at  the  cost  of 
about  ¥100,000,  is  probably  a minimum  for  starting  a 
library.  An  expenditure  of  ¥50,000  per  year  thereafter 
would  allow  another  15  or  so  tapes  to  be  added  annu- 
ally (see  Appendix  B for  more  exact  per  tape  costs). 

Japanese  title/running  time 

Since  students  know  most  foreign  movies  by  their 
Japanese  titles,  it  is  helpful  to  place  a small  label  with 
the  Japanese  title  on  the  video  case.  It  is  also  useful  to 
add  a label  that  clearly  shows  the  running  time  of  the 
movie.  The  Japanese  title  of  every  foreign  movie  re- 
leased in  Japan  can  be  found  in  the  Pia  Cinema  Club 
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dia published  every  May.  This  reference  work  is  also 
indispensable  when  students  ask  you  if  you  have  a 
particular  movie  but  they  know  only  the  Japanese  title. 
Useful  for  locating  the  exact  American  title  of  a movie 
is  Leonard  Malta's  Movie  & Video  Guide,  also  pub- 
lished annually  and  available  in  many  foreign  book- 
stores. It  is  a comprehensive  listing  of  movies  released 
in  the  US,  including  plot  summary,  cast,  rating,  and 
running  time. 

A self-access  tape  library  in  action 

Welcome  to  my  university  office.  Lining  one  wall  from 
floor  to  ceiling  are  display  racks  of  videotapes,  the 
shelves  labeled  by  genre  (action,  comedy,  drama,  ro- 
mance) with  special  sections  for  easy,  difficult,  and 
new  movies.  There  are  about  250  tapes  on  display  at 
any  one  time,  and  about  100  others  checked  out.  Stu- 
dents come  and  go,  settling  down  to  watch  a tape  at 
one  of  the  video  deck /TV /headphone  sets  in  the  room, 
or  checking  out  tapes  for  home  viewing. 

Movies  can  be  borrowed  for  a week  except  for  new 
movies  which  can  be  borrowed  for  three  days,  or  one 
day  only  for  a megahit.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  number 
of  tapes  that  can  be  borrowed  at  one  time.  A library 
card  is  enclosed  in  each  case  together  with  the  video- 
tape (see  Figure  1).  Students  fill  out  the  card  and  drop 
it  in  an  alphabetized  file  drawer.  To  return  a tape,  stu- 
dents retrieve  the  card  from  the  drawer,  answer  the 
two  questions  on  the  card  about  how  easy  and  how 
enjoyable  the  tape  was,  and  drop  the  case,  with  the 
videotape  and  card  inside,  into  a return  basket.  A stu- 
dent assistant  later  replaces  the  returned  tapes  in  the 
display  racks.  On  an  average  day,  about  20  tapes  are 
borrowed  and  another  20  returned.  Some  popular 
tapes,  (e.g.,  Disney  animated  favorites)  have  been 
viewed  as  many  as  100  times  each,  with  the  average 
being  about  25  viewings  per  tape.  Once  a month,  the  10 
or  so  students  who  are  late  returning  their  tapes  are 
telephoned  and  reminded  about  it. 
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Figure  1.  Sample  library  card  (with  questions  to  check 
after  viewing) 
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The  videotape  library  is  open  to  anyone  on  the  cam- 
pus, students,  staff  and  teachers  alike.  Enlarged  photo- 
copies of  video  cases,  made  on  convenience  store  color 
copy  machines  for  ¥50  (B4-size  paper)  or  ¥100  (A3- 
size),  make  attractive  posters  for  advertising  the  li- 
brary. Flyers  are  also  put  in  the  campus  mailboxes  of 
all  the  English  teachers  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year,  encouraging  them  to  use  the  library  and  to  tell 
their  students  about  it. 

In  the  last  six  years,  about  four  tapes  have  disap- 
peared and  five  more  fell  victim  to  hungry  video  decks. 
This  loss  seems  a small  price  to  pay  for  a library  that  is, 
according  to  their  reports,  an  important  part  of  the  En- 
glish education  of  hundreds  of  students.  As  the  student 
quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  article  continued. 

Watching  videos  gives  me  lots  of  knowledge  and  shows 
me  how  English-speaking  people  talk  to  each  other  in 
daily  language.  I think  it's  important  to  watch  movies 
in  order  to  master  English.  I always  enjoy  it.  I'm  glad 
there  is  a library.  Thank  you. 
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Appendix  A 

The  following  is  a bilingual  list  of  "modern  classic" 
videotapes,  divided  into  three  levels  of  difficulty.  Mov- 
ies in  each  section  are  listed  in  alphabetical  order  by 
their  English  titles.  For  descriptions,  see  Leonard 
Maltin's  Movie  & Video  Guide . 

Easy 

Anne  of  Green  Gables  (^^T>) 

Anne  of  Avonlea  (H  • > T>Off) 

Beethoven  ('’<— 

Corrina,  Corrina  (3  ')  — -f  * 7 ])  —i~ ) 

ET  (E.T.) 

Father  of  the  Bride 

Free  Willy  (7  ')  — • 7 d ')  —) 

Jumanji  (ynWv) 

The  Mighty  Ducks  (J^  & v * 7 L ;V) 

Mr.  Bean  Volume  8:  The  Best  Bits  of  Mr.  Bean 

V • fcf  "JV  • trf) 

My  Girl  (v d if-) V) 

My  Neighbor  Totoro  (L  & 0 <0  b b n) 

The  Secret  Garden  (M?<07EI1) 
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Sister  Act  y /V  > X£ — ) 

Toy  Story  ( h d 7 h ')  — ) 

(and  Disney  animated  features,  such  as) 

Hercules  (^7  ? UZ) 

The  Hunchback  of  Notre  Dame  ( J — h )V  X A (DM) 
Peter  Pan  ( fcf—  ^ >) 

Moderately  difficult 
Awakenings  ( — K <£>§)) 

Back  to  the  Future  {/<y  9 • h 7 • X • *7  jl  — f*  -v  — ) 
The  Client  (ttHA) 

Cocktail  {iJ  7 t)\/) 

Cool  Runnings  ( 7 — )]/  • 7 > — > 7') 

The  Cure  (vX  • 7U>K-  7 

Dangerous  Minds  (f  >'»77  • v X > K B £ 
■C) 

Die  Hard  (XX  • K) 

Dumb  & Dumber  (vA  • + \ l)  — tiMr.X v— ) 

Enter  the  Dragon  (#*x.  *fc  h*7^>) 

Field  of  Dreams  (7>f-^  K • X X • K V — A 7, ) 
Forrest  Gump  (7  * U7  h • A > 7^ / — 

French  Kiss  (7l/>f  • 4 7 ) 

Ghost  (X-7  h -a -3-7<OiO) 

The  Goonies  (7*  — — — X) 

Home  Alone  (X  — A • 7P-V) 

Independence  Day  (d  > t* d ^ > y* > X • fM ) 

The  Joy  Luck  Club  (ya^f  • 77^  • 7 7 X) 

Liar  Liar  (7X7  — 7X7  — ) 

Major  League  v-v  — V — X) 

Mr.  Holland's  Opus  2b fc&ffcH) 

Mrs.  Doubtfire  ( ^ -tr  7 • X *7  h ) 

My  Life  (vX  • 7 X 7) 

Pretty  Woman  (7P,Jr-f  • 7-v'y) 

The  Professional  (Ut>) 

Raiders  of  the  Lost  Ark  (Vd  V—  7sl$kt)iltz  7 — 7<H 
#>) 

Rocky  (n  y^-) 

Roman  Holiday  (D—  vcoftcEl) 

Sommersby  (vt1^  • Xv  — Xfcf— ) 

The  Sound  of  Music  (X  *7  > K • XX-  U-y  ;^) 
Speed  (7  k‘-  K) 

Stand  by  Me  (7  7 > K • /<  d • ^ — ) 

Star  Wars  (7  7 — • 7*  — X) 

Top  Gun  ( h v X # > ) 

Untamed  Heart  (StlioftftV'A) 

Working  Girl  (7  — > X • 2f— Jk) 

Difficult 

The  Color  Purple  (^J7-^’-X^) 

Dead  Man  Walking  {t  "J  K v > • 7 * — X-  > X) 

Fried  Green  Tomatoes  ( 7 7 X K • X 9 — > • K h) 
Gandhi  (#>'>*—) 

Jurassic  Park  (A7 '>  y 7 • /*—  7) 

Natural  Bom  Killers  (tf  j-7^  * X—  > • A 7 — X) 
Reality  Bites  ( 7 7 })  t d • A d 7) 

A River  Runs  Through  It  ( 'J  A—  • 7 > X • 7 7F—  • 

X y h ) 

Schindler's  List  ( v > K 7 — O 9 7 h ) 

O 


The  Shawshank  Redemption  ( v a — y -v  > 7 - 

When  Harry  Met  Sally  (^A^r^O^S) 

Appendix  B 

Purchasing  Videotapes  and  Equipment 

Videotapes 

Here  are  three  options: 

1.  Buy  tapes  in  the  U.S.  This  is  the  cheapest  option  as 
you  can  take  advantage  of  the  discounts  offered  by 
chain  stores  such  as  Wal-Mart  and  Safeway,  or  you  can 
buy  previously-viewed  copies  from  video  rental  stores 
for  half  the  price  of  new  tapes. 

2.  Buy  tapes  from  importers  in  Japan. 

(a)  The  Bookstore  (part  of  the  Foreign  Buyers  Club)  is  con- 
venient and  relatively  cheap.  Their  catalog  and 
homepage  lists  the  small  number  of  popular  titles  they 
have  in  stock.  Any  other  available  video  can  be  special 
ordered  and  takes  about  a month  to  arrive.  Prices  vary 
according  to  the  U.S.  dollar-yen  exchange  rate;  at  press 
time.  Men  in  Black  was  ¥2,615  and  Disney's  The  Hunch- 
back of  Notre  Dame  ¥3,359.  Prices  of  specially  ordered 
videos  are  similar  to  this.  Estimates  can  be  prepared 
for  teachers  making  school  budget  requests.  Japanese- 
language  paperwork  and  receipts  are  also  available  on 
request.  Contact  information:  5-15-3F  Koyochonaka, 
Higashinada-ku,  Kobe  658-0032;  1 078-857-7944;  f:  - 
0559;  <http://www.fbcusa.com>;  <mail@fbcusa.com>. 

(b)  Nena  imports  the  latest  movie  tapes  and  sells  them 
for  about  ¥5,800  each,  t:  0120-55-1815;  f:  03-3786-6370. 

3.  Purchase  tapes  by  mail-order  from  the  U.S.  Leonard 
Maltin's  Movie  & Video  Guide  lists  a number  of  general 
and  specialized  mail-order  companies,  such  as  Movies 
Unlimited,  3015  Darnell  Rd.,  Philadelphia,  PA  19154;  t: 
1-215-637-4444;  f:  -2350; 

<http:  / / www.moviesunlimited.com> ; 
<movies@moviesunlimi  ted.com>. 

Closed-caption  decoding  machines 
Various  models  with  various  features  can  be  ordered 
through  electrical  stores,  for  example  Sanyo  SLD- 
300(L),  ¥15,000;  Futek  FA-400  (which  includes  the  op- 
tion of  enlarging  the  captions),  ¥22,500.  The  Bookstore 
and  Nena  (see  above)  also  sell  decoders.  Prospec  (t: 
0088-22-8877)  sells  Video  Saver  Pro  VSP777  (¥29,800),  a 
caption  machine  that  also  cancels  the  copy  guard  on 
original  videos.  Their  (Japanese  language)  homepage  is 
<http:/ / www.prospec.co.jp>. 

Display  racks  and  plastic  cases 

Wooden  racks  that  are  180  cm  tall,  11  cm  deep  and 
either  30,  45  or  60  cm  wide  are  manufactured  by 
Mitsuba  Gakki , t:  027-261-0141.  The  60  cm  rack  is 
priced  at  ¥13,300.  Sturdy  plastic  cases  for  individual 
videotapes  can  be  ordered  in  lots  of  100  (¥16,000)  from 
Maruzen  (Yokohama),  t:  045-212-2031. 
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Se/oiy  is  a simulation , through  a student's  eyes , of  typical 
reactions  from  our  students  to  the  videoing  of  their  conversa- 
tions. We  think  you  will  find  it  easy  to  conceptualize  the 
procedure  from  a student's  perspective.  The  view  comes  from 
multiple  forms  of  student  feedback  and  our  own  observations 
of  the  program. 

Imagine  for  a moment  that  you  are  studying  a second 
language  (L2).  On  the  first  day  your  teacher  says  you 
will  be  videoed  regularly  conversing  in  L2.  For  the 
next  class  you  are  to  bring  a new  VHS  cassette  with 

your  name  on  it.  This  sounds  inter- 
esting and  scary  to  you.  The  teacher 
gives  you  some  target  material  to 
practice  but  you  are  not  really  sure 
how  to  practice. 

On  the  first  video-day  you  are 
very  relieved  to  find  that  while  the 
four  people  chosen  at  random  to  sit 
before  two  video  cameras  are  being 
recorded  everybody  else  is  having 
conversations,  too,  and  you  are 
changing  partners  every  five  min- 
utes. This  allows  you  to  rehearse 
your  conversation  several  times 
before  you  are  called  up  to  record. 
Immediately  after  recording  you 
are  given  back  your  cassette. 

By  the  end  of  class  you  have 
spoken  about  the  topic  with  many 
partners  and  learned  a few  things 
that  your  partners  said.  You  used 
some  LI  but  most  was  in  L2  and 
you  made  some  new  friends.  Your 
homework  is  to  transcribe  your 
conversation  and  to  answer  a few  questions  (e.g., 
What  did  you  like?  What  can  you  correct?  What  did 
your  partner  say/do  that  you  would  like  to  say/do?) 
It's  with  curiosity  and  a bit  of  dread  that  you  go  home 
to  watch  your  conversation. 

Watching  that  first  video  is  indeed  embarrassing. 
You  look  and  sound  funny.  You  also  notice  that  you 
said  a few  things  that  you  like.  And  you  notice  things 
you  would  like  to  improve.  Transcribing  the  conver- 
sation is  hard  but  it  does  allow  you  to  notice  a few 
errors  you  can  correct. 

In  the  next  class,  you  sit  with  the  person  you  did 
the  recording  with  and  read  each  other's  transcript. 
You  notice  that  your  partner  had  more  words  in  some 
places  than  you  did,  corrected  things  you  didn't,  and 
heard  things  differently.  Your  partner  also  noticed 
differences.  This  is  interesting.  You  notice  you  can 
learn  from  each  other  and  you  want  to  do  better  next 
time. 

After  a few  weeks,  you  learn  that  the  more  you  pre- 
pare for  the  videoing,  the  better  your  conversations 
are,  the  more  fun  you  have  and  the  more  you  learn. 
On  one  video-day,  after  five  or  six  weeks,  your 
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teacher  gives  your  partner  Akiko's  video  back  to  you 
(and  yours  to  Akiko)  and  asks  you  to  view  all  the  con- 
versations and  to  write  a letter  to  her  mentioning  im- 
provements and  offering  further  suggestions.  You 
have  fun  looking  at  Akiko's  five  conversations  with 
different  classmates,  and  the  last  with  you.  You  notice 
she  is  more  relaxed  and  talkative  in  later  conversa- 
tions. You  would  like  to  "model"  some  things.  In  the 
next  class,  you  give  back  cassettes  and  exchange  let- 
ters. You  were  a bit  worried  but  Akiko's  letter  to  you 
makes  you  very  happy  because  it  says  you  are  im- 
proving. You  feel  like  speaking  even  more  now. 

As  the  semester  continues,  you  notice  some  topics 
are  easy  to  talk  about  and  others  difficult.  You  learn  a 
few  strategies  that  help  you  speak  more  fluently — 
phrases  for  gaining  time  to  think,  for  expressing  your- 
self even  when  you  don't  have  the  perfect  words,  for 
asking  your  partners  when  you  don't  understand 
something,  etc.  You  also  continue  to  notice  how  your 
partners  say  things  that  you  could  say.  Video-day 
becomes  your  favorite  day  because  you  get  to  talk  to 
lots  of  classmates  and  you  notice  you  are  speaking  in 
English  most  of  the  time. 

At  the  end  of  the  term,  you  review  all  conversations 
and  write  a report  comparing  them  and  saying  how 
you  would  like  to  improve  even  more.  You  are 
amazed  at  the  difference  between  the  first  and  last 
conversations.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  you  are  more 
comfortable  speaking,  your  phrases  are  longer,  you 
continue  talking  with  partners  without  awkward 
pauses,  and,  best  of  all,  you  can  see  that  you  are  hav- 
ing fun. 

Background 

The  video  procedure  we  describe  here  can  stimulate 
learning  in  many  ways.  The  changing  of  partners  for 
practicing  conversations  gives  our  learners  many  op- 
portunities to  interact  with  other  learners  who  can 
naturally  provide  each  other  with  comprehensible 
input  (Krashen,  1985)  and  yet  at  the  same  time  display 
different  abilities  and  language  to  learn  through  cog- 
nitive comparisons  (Ellis,  1995).  The  repeated  practice 
with  different  partners  enhances  memory,  automa- 
tizes patterns  (Williams  & Burden,  1997)  and  does  this 
meaningfully  because  learners  are  practicing  each 
time  with  a different  partner.  And  because  they  are 
practicing  for  a real  purpose  - the  video  event  - with  a 
different  topic  each  week,  their  output  is  continually 
being  pushed  (Swain,  1995)  as  they  seek  more  fluency 
and  accuracy.  This  environment  of  repetition  also  pro- 
vides plentiful  opportunities  for  focusing  on  form  in 
moderation  (Celce-Murcia,  Domyei,  & Thurrell,  1997; 
Nobuyoshi  & Ellis,  1996)  and  for  noticing  language  at 
many  levels  of  discourse  (Schmidt  & Frota,  1986).  No- 
ticing is  intensified  even  more  when  students  are 
given  a video  of  their  conversation  that  they  must 
watch  very  carefully  in  order  to  transcribe.  Finally, 
Bandura's  (1986)  social  learning  theory  stresses  that 
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we  learn  through  observing  and  interacting  with 
peers  in  practice.  It  is  important  for  teachers  to  allow 
ample  opportunities  for  this  to  happen. 

Content 

The  authors  have  been  experimenting  with  Videoing 
Conversations  for  Self-Evaluation  (VCSE)  for  the  past 
three  years  (previously  referred  to  as  Learner  Self- 
Evaluated  Videoing,  LSEV  in  Murphey  & Kenny,  1995, 
1996, 1998).  We  have  explored  numerous  ways  to  en- 
hance the  procedure  and  to  teach  a variety  of  target 
conversation  strategies  such  as  feedback  phrases,  con- 
versation gambits,  and  ways  of  dealing  with  problems 
(e.g.  asking  for  repetition). 

The  procedure  seems  capable  of  satisfying  a variety 
of  teaching  foci.  While  we  sometimes  share  similar 
topics  and  goals  (e.g.,  we  both  have  used  narratives), 
we  often  target  different  things  in  our  classes.  For 
example.  Woo  has  chosen  many  of  her  topics  accord- 
ing to  specific  grammar  structures  such  as,  "What  is 
the  best  advice  you  ever  got?"  to  practice  reported 
speech.  Murphey  often  selects  topics  for  their  "learn- 
ing to  learn"  focus,  so  "Describing  near  peer  role 
models"  attempted  to  get  students  to  notice  and 
model  other  students.  A sampling  of  other  topics  in- 
cludes: self-introductions,  weekends,  an  embarrassing 
story,  mistake  stories,  and  "Three  things  I can  do  to 
make  myself  happy."  We  feel  that  the  VCSE  proce- 
dure could  be  used  to  enhance  the  acquisition  of  any 
teacher's  pedagogical  agenda,  be  it  thematic  or  con- 
tent based,  or  function  and  form  focused. 

Equipment 

Our  video  hardware  consists  of  two  cameras  (Hi8 
handycams),  each  one  attached  to  two  VHS  players 
and  a monitor.  Each  pair  of  VHS  players  and  monitor 
are  on  trolleys  for  moving  them  to  the  classrooms  on 
"video-day"  (see  Figure  l).With  this  system,  we  can 
videotape  four  students  in  pairs  having  conversations 
at  the  same  time.  The  four  VHS  players  allows  all  four 
students  to  have  a copy  of  their  conversation.  The 
teacher,  as  well,  has  a copy  of  all  the  conversations 
from  the  master  Hi8  cassettes  in  the  two  cameras 
which  are  kept  running  throughout  the  class  period. 

In  total,  that  makes  six  cassettes  recording  at  a time! 

The  Basic  Procedure 

We  find  it  useful  to  divide  the  procedure  into  three 
time  periods:  pre-videoing,  video-day,  and 
post-videoing  activities.  We  have  used  VCSE  in 
classes  that  meet  once  a week  and  classes  that  meet 
three  times  a week.  The  frequency  of  videoing  is  up  to 
the  teacher.  We  do  find  that  doing  it  only  once  is  not 
useful  as  the  students  usually  need  several  times  to 
get  used  to  it.  We  have  seen  the  most  positive  results 
in  classes  that  meet  three  times  a week  and  video- 
taped once  a week  for  approximately  25  weeks  over 
two  university  semesters. 
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Please  note  that  in  this  configuration , two  VHS  players  are 
under  each  of  the  Monitors  which  are  mounted  on  trolleys  and 
rolled  into  the  room.  In  this  particular  room,  one  camera  is  on 
the  teacher  s desk  at  the  front  of  the  room  and  another  placed 
on  a student  desk  in  front  of  monitor  1.  The  desk  arrangement 
is  typical  of  most  university  classrooms  and  students  get  up 
and  change  partners  every  5 minutes. 


Pre-Videoing 

In  preparation  classes,  we  explain  the  conversation 
topic  (e.g..  An  embarrassing  story.  Three  things  that 
make  me  happy,  etc.)  and  the  new  target  material  (e.g., 
conversation  strategies,  vocabulary,  and  certain  gram- 
matical structures)  for  the  week  to  be  used  on  video- 
day. They  can  practice  having  conversations  on  the 
week's  topic  using  the  new  target  expressions  in  pairs 
with  other  classmates  during  class.  Outside  of  class,  to 
practice  their  conversations  more,  they  may  be  given 
telephone  homework  (Murphey,  1992).  They  are  also 
encouraged  to  practice  for  their  conversation  by  talk- 
ing to  themselves  in  their  free  time  at  home,  on  the  bus, 
while  getting  ready  for  school,  etc.,  something  called 
"self-talk"  (Murphey,  1998,  pp.15).  This  helps  them  to 
further  recycle  the  material. 

Video-Day 

On  "video-day,"  students  will  have  already  prepared 
and  practiced  for  the  week's  conversation  topic  both 
inside  and  outside  of  class,  so  they  are  ready  to  be 
videotaped.  As  they  come  into  class  on  this  day,  they 
immediately  place  their  video  cassettes  on  the 
teacher's  desk.  The  students'  video  cassettes  contain 
all  the  conversations  they  have  recorded  so  far  and 
are  always  wound  to  the  end  of  the  last  conversation 
(to  prevent  old  conversations  from  being  erased).  The 
teacher  chooses  cassettes  at  random  to  make  partners 
for  the  recordings  and  then  begins  the  videotaping  by 
calling  up  two  pairs,  also  randomly  chosen,  to  sit  at 
the  desks  where  the  cameras  have  been  set-up.  While 
these  two  pairs  are  being  videotaped,  the  other  stu- 
dents in  the  class  are  practicing  in  pairs  with  class- 
mates they  have  found  on  their  own.  Generally,  these 
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students  are  scattered  throughout  the  classroom,  with 
some  standing  and  some  sitting  and  all  practicing 
intensively  so,  as  a result,  no  one  is  "on  stage"  being 
watched  by  others.  Every  five  minutes,  when  two  new 
pairs  of  students  are  called  up  to  be  videotaped,  the 
other  students  in  the  class  also  change  partners  to 
continue  practicing.  The  pairs  that  have  just  been 
videotaped  receive  their  videotapes  immediately 
after  finishing  and  then  reintegrate  themselves  back 
with  the  students  that  are  practicing.  At  the  end, 
everyone  in  the  class  has  their  conversation  on  their 
video  cassette. 

Post-Video  Activities 

The  procedure  allows  students  to  get  their  video  cas- 
settes back  immediately  after  recording,  that  is,  when 
they  are  especially  curious  and  motivated  to  see  them. 
They  can  go  home  or  to  the  school's  media  center  to 
watch  them.  In  order  to  focus  the  students  to  get  the 
most  out  of  the  videos,  we  have  experimented  with 
several  formats  for  post-videoing  activities: 

• Report/Questionnaires.  Students  respond  to  a set 
of  questions  concerning  their  conversations  (What 
did  you  notice  that  you  did  well?  that  you  may 
have  said  wrong  [and  how  would  you  correct  it]? 
that  your  partner  said  that  you  might  like  to  use? 
How  can  you  improve  your  conversation?  What 
are  your  goals  for  next  week's  videotaping?) 

• Transcriptions.  Students  transcribe  their  conversa- 
tions combined  with  some  of  the  questions  above. 

• Watching  a Partner's  Video.  After  a few  weeks 
have  passed,  when  students  have  recorded  several 
conversations  on  their  tape,  they  take  the  tape  of 
that  day's  partner  that  they  were  videoed  with  and 
watch  all  the  conversations.  They  are  asked  to 
write  a short  letter  to  their  partner  saying  how 
they  have  improved,  noticing  things  they  would 
like  to  "borrow,"  and  giving  advice.  This  activity 
adds  a helpful  degree  of  social  risk  which  gets 
them  to  prepare  even  more  as  they  realize  that 
other  students  will  be  occasionally  viewing  and 
commenting  on  their  tapes. 

• Term  Papers.  At  the  end  of  a semester,  students 
compare  the  first  and  last  conversations  and  write 
about  how  they  have  changed. 

Four  Advantages 

First,  learners  discover  that  regular  recordings  moti-  ■ 
vate  them  to  practice  and  recycle  personally  relevant 
material  for  planned  "performance  events"  in  front  of 
the  camera  (Murphey,  1996a).  These  performance 
events  typically  provoke  excessive  anxiety  at  first  and 
then  become  more  exciting  with  facilitative  anxiety 
(Alpert  & Haber,  1960).  This  facilitative  anxiety  is  main- 
tained by  not  knowing  in  what  order  they  will  be 
called  and  who  their  partner  will  be.  Reminding  them 
that  their  partners  are  depending  upon  them  to  be  pre- 
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pared,  that  the  teacher  has  a copy  of  their  conversation 
on  the  video  camera's  Hi8  tape,  and  that  they  will  have 
to  spend  time  watching  it  and  transcribing  it,  all  con- 
tribute to  motivating  students  positively. 

Second,  the  recording  "captures"  the  event,  allowing 
for  repeated  viewing  and  the  noticing  of  linguistic  and 
nonlinguistic  features  in  the  acts  of  communication 
(Ellis,  1995;  Schmidt,  1990;  Schmidt  & Frota,  1986).  Tran- 
scribing requires  close  inspection  and  repeated  view- 
ing of  details.  We  have  been  pleasantly  surprised  at  the 
students'  ability  to  self-correct  and  be  self-critical  as 
they  make  goals  for  subsequent  recordings. 

Third,  the  viewing  allows  for  closer  inspection  of 
other  learners  who  may  become  near  peer  role  models 
(Murphey,  1996b)  and  whose  selected  behavior  may 
be  emulated  (Bandura,  1986).  These  last  two  advan- 
tages are  enhanced  by  doing  transcriptions,  sharing 
them  with  their  partners,  exchanging  videos  with 
partners  and  writing  letters  saying  how  they  have 
improved,  and  by  their  review  of  all  conversations  at 
the  end  of  a semester. 

Fourth,  the  fact  that  they  have  a record  of  their 
progress  is  concrete  proof  of  their  learning.  The  video- 
tape confirms  the  work  they  have  done  and  motivates 
them  to  do  more.  By  comparing  recordings  and 
collaboratively  learning  from  their  partners,  they  real- 
ize they  can  take  more  control  of  their  own  learning. 
At  the  end  of  the  term,  students  overwhelmingly  en- 
dorse the  videoing  and  want  more  of  it  (Murphey  & 
Kenny,  1996). 

The  recordings  can  also  be  monitored  by  teachers, 
who  might  provide  further  quality  feedback  to  stu- 
dents. However,  we  have  found  the  main  advantage 
comes  from  observing  students  on  video-day  and  see- 
ing their  transcriptions.  The  transcriptions  give  teach- 
ers an  idea  of  the  kinds  of  mistakes  (grammar,  usage, 
and  otherwise)  students  are  making  as  a group.  More 
importantly,  we  can  see  the  extent  to  which  our  teach- 
ing has  been  incorporated  into  student  performance, 
and  make  adjustments  accordingly. 

Problems  and  Options 

As  with  any  technology,  occasional  breakdowns  and 
"bugs"  in  the  system  are  inevitable.  The  setting  up  and 
taking  down  of  the  equipment  can  increase  the  likeli- 
hood of  such  breakdowns.  Ideally  a room  where  the 
equipment  is  permanently  installed  is  best.  Keeping  an 
extra  supply  of  blank  videotapes  that  students  can  pur- 
chase on  days  when  they  forget  is  also  wise. 

VCSE  can  be  varied  by  adjusting  the  amount  of 
equipment  (one  handycam  with  two  VHS  players 
would  seem  to  be  the  minimum  to  avoid  the  labor- 
intensive  copying  of  student  tapes),  the  frequency  of 
use  (some  colleagues  video  monthly  or  bimonthly 
rather  than  weekly),  the  length  of  videoed  sequences, 
and  the  number  of  students  recorded  (a  certain  num- 
ber each  week).  For  private  tutoring  VCSE  is  ideal, 
and  we  suspect  private  schools  as  well  as  foreign 


teachers  learning  Japanese  in  Japan  will  benefit  from 
this  method. 

Conclusion 

The  importance  of  VCSE  lies  in  its  ability  to  create  an 
environment  where  learning  can  take  place  by  stimu- 
lating practice,  increasing  motivation,  creating  oppor- 
tunities for  noticing  (in  many  ways),  and  allowing 
students  to  model  peers  collaboratively.  Our  regular 
observations  and  the  feedback  of  our  students  in  tran- 
scripts and  reports  (Murphey  & Kenny,  1998)  tell  us 
that  students  increase  their  conversational  fluency, 
accuracy,  and  enjoyment.  When  rapid  improvement  in 
oral  performance  is  the  goal,  VCSE  can  stimulate 
progress  in  a multitude  of  exciting  ways  which  con- 
ventional teaching  can  only  begin  to  address.  SLA 
theory  points  toward  such  procedures  and  VCSE  could 
also  be  a way  to  facilitate  more  quality  SLA  research. 
The  benefits  we  have  discovered  and  continue  to  dis- 
cover using  VCSE  for  developing  our  students' 
progress  have  us  comparing  VCSE  to  a diamond  in  the 
rough.  We  predict  that,  as  video  equipment  becomes 
more  affordable,  VCSE  will  become  not  only  a favorite 
way  of  teaching  for  teachers  and  researching  for  re- 
searchers, but  also  much  preferred  by  students  who 
become  take-charge  autonomous  learners  through  the 
process.  As  one  student  wrote  in  her  final  report,  "I  am 
going  to  keep  this  video  forever  because  it  is  not  only 
my  record  but  my  teacher  of  learning." 
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Note 

A 23-minute  semi-professionally  produced  video  for  teacher  training 
purposes  was  made  after  the  first  year  of  this  project  and  is  available 
from  the  authors.  You  are  also  welcome  to  sit  in  and  observe  one  of 
the  video-days.  Contact  the  authors.  Tim  Murphey, 
<mits@ic.nanzan-u. ac.jp  >;  Linda  Woo,'  <linda@ic.nanzan-u.ac.jp>; 
Nanzan  University,  18  Yamazato-cho,  Showa-ku,  Nagoya  466-8673. 
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edited  by  daniel  j.  mein  tyre 

The  relationship  between  academe  and  the  external  community  has  been  a point  of  contention  through  the  ages.  Recently  in 
Japan,  many  new  campuses  and  schools  have  been  established  in  suburban  and  rural  areas  due  to  advantageous  land  prices. 
This,  and  the  declining  student  population  have  further  heightened  awareness  of  community  relations  and  continuing  educa- 
tion. This  article  describes  a program  meant  to  forge  closer  ties  to  the  local  community  and  serve  its  educational  needs. 


Community  Discussion  Forums  for  EFL  Learning 

Peter  Connell,  Asahikawa  National  College  of  Technology 


The  following  report  outlines  a 10-week  discussion 
forum,  held  during  the  summer  of  1997,  in  which 
members  of  the  public  were  invited  to  Asahikawa 
National  College  of  Technology  to  practice  their  En- 
glish skills  in  a discussion  format.  The  program  was 
designed  to  provide  a means  for  learners  to  break 
away  from  the  usual  teacher-centered,  textbook-domi- 
nated environment  prevalent  in  many  EFL  class- 
rooms, including  my  own,  and  move  into  one 
whereby  the  teacher  takes  on  the  role  of  a moderator 
who  guides  the  initiatives  taken  by  the  participants. 
Although  the  event  didn't  proceed  without  problems, 
it  fulfilled  the  goal  of  motivating  participants  to  take 
on  more  responsibility  for  acquiring  information  by 
themselves  and  sharing  it  with  others. 

Impetus  of  the  Program 

The  idea  of  my  college  holding  a Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion sponsored  series  of  discussions  in  English  open  to 
the  public  was  quite  appealing  as  it  addressed  my 
belief  that  universities  and  colleges,  at  least  in  Japan, 
lack  sufficient  connection  to  the  citizens  who  finan- 
cially support  them  (see  Adamson,  1997,  for  a discus- 
sion of  the  public  perception  of  this  issue).  So  many 
schools  seem  to  be  full  of  young  people  who  have 
little  motivation  to  leam  and  share  what  they  know 
with  others.  Higher  education  in  Japan  has,  for  too 
long,  excluded  those  who  often  could  benefit  most: 
adults  who  have  experienced  the  real  working  world. 
An  educational  situation  in  which  people  with  a wide 
range  of  ages,  backgrounds,  abilities,  and  interests 
could  come  together  and  enjoy  an  educational  discus- 
sion seems  desirable. 

I considered  carefully  the  type  of  participants  who 
would  benefit  most:  autonomous  learners  with  deep 
social  concerns.  They  would  have  the  responsibility  of 
preparing  for  the  discussion,  and  deciding  if  and 
when  to  contribute  to  it.  Cotterall  (1995,  p.  220)  as-  . 
serted  that  learners,  "need  to  be  able  to  learn  on  their 
own  because  they  do  not  always  have  access  to  the 
kind  or  amount  of  individual  instruction  they  need  in 
order  to  become  proficient  in  the  [English]  language." 
With  a high  degree  of  motivation  from  autonomous 
learners,  a variety  of  social  topics  could  be  covered 
through  their  language  skills.  Morgan  (1996,  p.  4),  in 
his  report  on  community-based  EFL  pedagogy, 
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recognises  how  "students  have  social  needs  that  are 
often  interdependent  with  language  skills.  Successful 
lessons  occur  when  language  skills  are  organised  as  a 
complement  to  genuine  social  concerns  and  commu- 
nity priorities."  In  order  to  test  this  view,  the  program 
would  have  to  be  based  on  a situation  in  which  par- 
ticipants could  improve  their  English  skills  through 
the  discussion  of  meaningful  topics. 

Through  this  experience,  it  was  hoped  that  the  par- 
ticipants would  further  their  communicative  compe- 
tence in  English  in  preparation  for  future  discussions 
with  native  English  speakers.  The  main  risk  in  this 
approach  was  the  possibility  that  the  participant's 
perception  of  his/her  failure  to  communicate  would 
cause  them  to  drop  out  of  the  program. 

With  the  support  of  my  colleague,  I presented  a 
plan  to  the  Ministry  of  Education  to  conduct  a discus- 
sion forum  in  which  local  people  could  participate  in 
English  in  discussions  on  a variety  of  topics.  A Japa- 
nese colleague  liaised  with  government  and  college 
officials  to  satisfy  application  procedures  and  with  the 
participants  to  help  make  the  series  of  discussions  run 
smoothly. 

Preparation 

The  plan  which  was  approved  by  the  Ministry  of  Edu- 
cation was  limited  to  20  hours  of  "lesson"  time.  We 
chose  10  topics,  one  for  each  weekly  two-hour  discus- 
sion. My  Japanese  colleague  and  I wanted  topics  that 
were  closely  associated  to  international  themes,  partly 
due  to  our  personal  interests  and  partly  to  justify  their 
discussion  in  English. 

We  set  out  to  advertise  for  approximately  20  par- 
ticipants, focusing  on  those  who  had  the  confidence  to 
express  their  opinions  and  feelings  in  English,  and  in 
public.  Relevant  articles  were  taken  from  English- 
language  newspapers  in  Japan  (e.g..  The  Japan  Times, 
The  Daily  Yomiuri)  as  well  as  those  from  abroad  (e.g.. 
The  Boston  Globe,  The  Washington  Post)  to  provide  some 
background  information  to  help  participants  to  pre- 
pare for  each  meeting.  More  academic  sources  were 
also  included  although  great  care  was  taken  to  avoid 
those  that  were  inappropriate  for  nonspecialists.  Par- 
ticipants were  not  required  to  read  them  or  use  them 
as  language  activities  during  the  forum  as  they  could 
have  been  obstructive  to  the  goal  of  encouraging  indi- 
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viduals  to  spontaneously  organise  and  express  their 
own  views. 

We  were  delighted  to  see  the  program  oversub- 
scribed (22  people  were  finally  selected),  although  we 
anticipated  problems  that  would  likely  arise  with 
such  a large  group.  Would  the  atmosphere  be  inhibit- 
ing? Would  participants  feel  unable  to  say  all  the 
things  they  want  to  say?  On  the  other  hand,  such  fo- 
rums are  rarely  held  in  this  part  of  northern  Japan  and 
one  could  imagine  a large  group  is  needed  in  order  to 
simply  have  enough  people  who  were  willing  to 
speak  spontaneously.  Indeed,  helping  participants 
adapt  to  our  format  was  no  easy  task  as  they  repre- 
sented a wide  variety  of  ages  (from  22  to  60),  profes- 
sions, and  language  levels  (all  intermediate  or  higher). 
However,  this  situation  was  desirable  as  it  also  pro- 
duced an  interesting  array  of  experiences  and  view- 
points that  could  be  shared.  Therefore,  a form  of 
assessment  or  evaluation  of  participants  was  viewed 
as  inhibiting  since  they  simply  wanted  to  experience  a 
discussion  in  a foreign  language.  As  it  turned  out, 
they  evaluated  themselves  on  the  basis  of  being  able 
to  keep  up  with  the  brisk  pace  of  the  discussions. 

Role  of  the  Moderator 

In  the  first  meeting,  my  role  as  moderator  was  defined 
as  the  person  who  coordinates  discussion  by  calling  on 
people  to  speak,  clarifies  comments,  and  intervenes 
occasionally  with  questions  (as  if  "throwing  logs  on  the 
fire").  The  role  sounded  pretty  heavy-handed  but,  with 
some  added  humor,  I tried  to  encourage  attendees  to 
imagine  themselves  not  as  passive  students  but  active 
participants  who  had  at  least  as  much  knowledge  of 
the  topics  as  the  moderator,  if  not  more.  They  would 
have  to  be  conscious  of  the  desire  of  others  to  speak, 
and  at  the  same  time  be  spontaneous  in  the  initiation  of 
questions  or  comments. 

Topics 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  weekly  topics.  Below  each 
of  them  are  four  examples  of  subtopics  introduced  ran- 
domly during  the  course  of  the  discussion. 

Week  1.  Does  the  presence  of  increasing  numbers  of  for- 
eign residents  have  an  overall  positive  or  negative  impact 
on  Japanese  society? 

• Do  foreign  residents  show  enough  respect  for  Japa- 
nese customs/culture? 

• Will  an  increase  in  foreign  residents  stimulate  an 
increase  in  crime? 

• What  can  Japanese  and  foreign  residents  learn  from 
each  other? 

• Should  living  in  Japan  be  made  easier  for  foreign 
people? 

Week  2.  Has  Japan  done  enough  to  make  up  for  its 
wartime  deeds? 

• Are  the  Japanese  responsible  for  starting  the  Pa- 
cific War? 
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• Should  Japan  give  compensation  to  individual 
victims  of  war  (e.g.,  "comfort  women,"  Korean  la- 
borers, POWs)? 

• Was  Japan's  role  before  and  during  World  War  II  as 
bad  as  Nazi  Germany's? 

• Dopeople  in  Japan  today  care  about  this  dark  pe- 
riod of  history? 

Week  3.  Does  the  educational  system  adequately  en- 
courage Japanese  young  people  to  take  an  interest  in 
international  affairs? 

• Are  young  people  becoming  more  and  more  inter- 
ested in  international  events? 

• What  is  the  goal  of  the  Japanese  educational  sys- 
tem? 

• What  educational  curriculum  changes  would  you 
recommend? 

• Are  international  student  exchanges  of  some  edu- 
cational benefit  or  simply  holidays? 

Week  4.  Is  Japan  a "unique"  society  in  relation  to 
other  countries? 

• What  are  some  of  Japan's  unique  customs  and 
traditions? 

• Does  the  idea  of  uniqueness  stem  from  ignorance 
of  other  cultures? 

• Is  there  something  unique  about  Japanese  charac- 
ter, relationships,  and  language? 

• Do  Japanese  people  refer  to  their  uniqueness  only 
in  relation  to  western  countries? 

Week  5.  Does  Japan  do  enough  to  help  less  fortunate 
countries? 

• How  and  why  does  Japan  presently  help  underde- 
veloped countries? 

• Do  you  think  overseas  development  aid  should  be 
increased? 

• Has  Japanese  aid  been  wasted  in  countries  such  as 
Peru  and  Cambodia? 

• What  countries  are  a priority  in  receiving  future 
ODA? 

Week  6.  Can  Japan  maintain  its  economic  competitive- 
ness? 

• Is  the  Japanese  economy  in  good  shape  overall? 

• What  are  the  main  problems  that  have  to  be  dealt 
with  in  the  near  future? 

• What  structural  reforms  would  you  recommend? 

• How  do  you  foresee  the  economy  10  years  from 
now  in  relation  to  others? 

Week  7.  Do  Japanese  people  have  enough  interest  in 
environmental  issues  at  home  or  abroad? 

• Did  Japan  previously  pursue  economic  growth  at 
the  expense  of  the  environment? 

• What  are  the  main  environmental  problems  facing 
the  country  today? 

• Is  an  environmental  tax  a viable  option? 

• Should  aid  be  used  to  encourage  developing  coun- 
tries to  use  cleaner  fuels? 
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Week  8.  Does  the  Japanese  Constitution's  Article  9 help 
or  hinder  Japan's  relationship  with  other  countries? 

• Has  the  article  been  respected  or  violated? 

• Should  it  be  amended? 

• Is  the  pacifist  nature  of  the  article  a good  role 
model  for  other  nations? 

• Should  Japan  enhance  its  peace-keeping  operations 
on  overseas  missions? 

Week  9.  How  is  tourism  beneficial  for  Japanese  who 
want  to  acquire  international  understanding? 

• Are  package  tours  useful  for  Japanese  who  want  to 
learn  about  foreign  countries? 

• Why  are  Japanese  women  far  more  interested  in 
foreign  travel  than  men? 

• How  can  Japanese  tourists  communicate  with  na- 
tives of  countries  they  visit? 

• Which  countries  will  be  popular  destinations  in  the 
future? 

Week  10.  Does  the  teaching  of  English  in  elementary 
school  further  children's  internationalisation? 

• Are  English  test  scores  more  important  than  En- 
glish speaking  ability  for  parents? 

• Can  early  English  education  for  children  be  dam- 
aging? 

• Can  children  understand  the  purpose  of  learning 
English? 

• Can  English  studies  heighten  global  awareness  in 
children? 

Format 

As  the  moderator,  I introduced  the  topic  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  discussions.  Often  I would  rephrase  the 
question  or  clarify  with  concrete  examples  of  what 
aspects  would  likely  come  up. 

The  participants  were  one  minute  each  to 
summarise  their  views,  often  based  on  personal  experi- 
ences. While  this  approach  might  appear  to  foster  a 
series  of  mini-speeches  and  not  discussion,  it  was  nec- 
essary to  help  some  of  the  reluctant  speakers  to  "break 
the  ice"  and  become  accustomed  to  public  speaking. 
The  more  often  they  did  this  successfully,  the  more 
confident  they  would  become  at  making  comments 
more  spontaneously  during  the  meeting.  At  the  end  of 
the  20-minute  summary  section,  participants  were  free 
to  make  comments  on  what  was  previously  said. 

When  the  comments  dwindled,  I introduced  a series 
of  sub-questions.  For  example,  in  the  first  topic  on  for- 
eign residents,  I asked  participants  if  they  could  com- 
ment on  any  positive  or  negative  personal  experiences 
with  foreigners  they  had  encountered.  Those  with 
something  to  say  either  to  answer  my  question  or  re- 
spond to  the  comments  of  others,  would  raise  their 
hands.  Raising  hands  allowed  language  learners  who 
were  still  not  totally  confident  in  their  oral  English  to 
organise  their  thoughts  without  the  pressure  of  being 
prematurely  interrupted.  Subsequently,  it  prevented 
domination  by  more  confident  speakers. 


The  subtopics  were  not  only  designed  to  encourage 
participants  to  keep  talking,  but  also  to  encourage 
spontaneous  debate  and  reduce  overcautious  tenden- 
cies. Concerning  wartime  deeds  (Week  2),  a sensitive 
topic  to  say  the  least,  I introduced  a subtopic  in  the 
following  way:  "There  is  another  topic  about  Koreans 
being  brought  to  Japan  and  being  forced  to  work.  Did 
they  work  herein  Hokkaido?" 

Participants  gave  historical  accounts  of  their  knowl- 
edge of  Korean  building  projects  without  touching  on 
the  moral  aspects  of  the  situation.  Then,  I asked 
whether  these  laborers  were  paid  or  were,  in  fact, 
slaves.  This  set  off  a debate,  with  some  accepting  the 
notion  of  Korean  slave  status  while  others  maintaining 
that  everyone  was  a slave  during  that  time,  including 
Japanese  soldiers.  In  other  instances,  however,  heated 
discussion  was  sparked  by  questions  raised  by  the  par- 
ticipants themselves. 

In  the  last  20  minutes  of  the  two-hour  discussion, 
each  person  made  a brief  final  comment.  Throughout 
the  meeting,  some  people  spoke  out  more  than  others, 
but  the  first  and  last  20- minute  segments  guaranteed 
the  participation  of  each  person. 

Evaluation 

I distributed  a questionnaire  at  the  end  of  the  series  of 
meetings  to  evaluate  the  successes  and  failures  of  the 
project.  Several  of  the  questions  and  a general  sum- 
mary of  their  responses  are  as  follows: 

2.  Did  you  enjoy  the  discussion  forum?  Please  state  why  or 
why  not? 

Most  of  the  18  participants  who  stayed  until  the  end  of 
the  program  (four  had  dropped  out  previously)  stated 
that  they  enjoyed  it  very  much.  Here  are  some  reasons 
given: 

"We  had  plenty  of  opportunity  to  express  our 
opinions." 

"We  could  gain  knowledge  from  listening  to  oth- 
ers." 

"We  could  speak  freely  without  worrying  about 
grammatical  errors." 

"We  could  take  part  in  a meaningful  discussion 
which  is  so  rare." 

One  participant,  who  stated  that  he  didn't  enjoy  the 
forum  so  much,  felt  that  the  subtopics  ("logs  on  the 
fire")  introduced  by  the  moderator  changed  too 
quickly  and  exacerbated  his  difficulty  in  concentrating. 
I suspect  that  some  others  had  the  same  feeling  and 
now  realise  that  I should  have  allowed  the  discussion 
to  be  carried  out  at  a slower  pace. 

2.  Which  topics  did  you  enjoy  the  most?  Please  state  reasons 
for  your  choice(s). 

The  most  popular  topic  was  tourism  (Week  9).  Several 
participants  indicated  that  their  personal  experiences 
as  tourists  overseas,  as  well  as  the  lack  of  seriousness 
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in  the  discussion,  made  it  particularly  enjoyable  and 
easy  to  relate  to.  The  second  most  popular  was  Japan's 
uniqueness  (Week  4).  One  member  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  "Japan  is  strange"  while  another  appreciated 
learning  about  the  foreign  perception  of  Japan's 
uniqueness. 

3.  Were  there  any  topics  that  were  not  interesting? 
Responses  were  favorable  to  most  of  the  topics.  The 
least  popular  were  wartime  deeds  (Week  2)  and  eco- 
nomic competitiveness  (Week  6).  One  member  claimed 
to  have  no  knowledge  of  wartime  deeds,  while  another 
stated  his  belief  that  "war  deeds  of  other  countries 
must  be  discussed."  Two  members  stated  they  were 
not  interested  in  economic  competitiveness. 

4.  What  other  topics  of  international  concern  would  you 
have  been  interested  in  discussing? 

Responses  included  the  following:  scientific  issues, 
racial  discrimination,  religion  and  the  national  charac- 
ter, aid  for  North  Korea,  comparing  Japanese  lifestyle 
with  those  of  other  countries,  Spratly  Islands,  whaling, 
Japanese  multinational  corporations,  and  Asian  issues 
(especially  China). 

5.  Did  you  like  the  meeting  format  (structure)?  What  did 
you  like  or  dislike  about  it? 

The  responses  were  mostly  positive,  and  mainly  cited 
the  appropriateness  of  having  everyone  making  open- 
ing and  closing  comments.  Individual  criticisms/sug- 
gestions were  varied: 

"Fewer  participants  would  have  been  desirable." 
"The  meeting  should  have  been  90  minutes." 

"It  should  have  been  a little  more  relaxing." 

"More  detailed  articles  which  matched  the 
moderator's  questions  should  have  been  pro- 
vided." 

6.  Would  you  like  to  take  part  in  another  forum?  Why  or 
why  not? 

All  the  respondents  answered  in  favor  of  joining  an- 
other forum.  Here  are  some  reasons  why:" 

"I  will  be  able  to  express  my  opinion  better  next 
time." 

"We  Japanese  should  discuss  serious  topics." 
"Japanese  people  need  training  to  discuss." 

"I  can  hear  various  opinions." 

"It  encourages  me  to  study  English." 

Language  Assessment 

Participants  indicated  that  their  language  ability  im- 
proved in  the  following  six  ways: 

(1)  They  practiced  making  realistic  conversations  as 
opposed  to  those  which  are  contrived  through  ex- 
cessive instructional  (i.e.,  teacher  and  text)  guid- 
ance. 

(2)  They  could  speak  relatively  freely  without  worry- 
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ing  too  much  about  minor  grammar  errors. 

(3)  In  the  future,  they  could  initiate  conversations  with- 
out being  directly  called  upon. 

(4)  They  could  learn  useful  technical  terms  related  to 
the  topics  through  listening  to  other  members' 
opinions  and  reading  the  news  articles. 

(5)  They  felt  that  discussion  forums  were  especially 
useful  for  Japanese  who  rarely  engage  in  such  ac- 
tivities. 

(6)  They  felt  encouraged  to  establish  new  goals  for 
their  English  study.  Even  if  communication  under 
pressurised  circumstances  was  difficult,  it  was  re- 
garded as  useful  training  in  the  pursuit  of  English 
language  fluency.  They  appeared  to  look  forward 
to  future  English-speaking  events  in  order  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  improve  on  their  performance. 

Areas  for  Improvement 

In  spite  of  the  discussion  forum's  success,  future  plan- 
ners for  a similar  program  may  be  advised  to  pay  heed 
to  participant  criticisms  and  suggestions.  A summary 
of  these  points  is,  at  times,  riddled  with  contradictions. 
Some  people  believed  the  forum  had  lots  of  variety 
while  others  wanted  more.  Some  found  the  news  ar- 
ticles to  be  difficult  while  others  wanted  them  to  be 
more  detailed.  Some  people  liked  the  strictly  organised 
structure  in  which  all  participants  are  called  upon  to 
speak  while  others  wanted  a more  free-wheeling  de- 
bate without  excessive  moderator  interference. 

There  was  common  feedback,  however,  that  can 
help  organisers  of  future  forums.  In  general,  the  exer- 
cise of  discussion  in  English  on  a comprehensive  topic 
is  difficult,  even  for  advanced  speakers  of  English.  Due 
to  the  popularity  of  the  event,  more  careful  initial 
screening  of  participants  could  have  helped  collect  a 
more  cohesive  group  of  confident  English  speakers. 
This  was  not  done  as  it  was  feared  that  the  program 
would  be  under  subscribed.  Hence,  there  was  a sizable 
gap  between  participants'  confidence  in  public  speak- 
ing as  well  as  language  levels,  with  none  falling  below 
what  may  be  regarded  as  an  intermediate  level. 

As  the  pressure  was  high,  especially  for  participants 
lacking  in  confidence,  it's  important  for  organisers  to 
keep  the  atmosphere  light  and  relaxing,  even  when  a 
"heavy"  topic  (e.g.,  wartime  deeds)  is  introduced.  As 
the  forum  progressed,  members  gradually  began  to 
relax  and  could  contribute  more  effectively  as  a result. 

If  more  relatively  light  topics  (e.g.,  tourism)  were  intro- 
duced in  the  first  few  forums,  it  might  have  helped  to 
prevent  some  participants  from  dropping  out  of  the 
program  in  the  early  stages. 

Another  way  to  lower  the  pressure  would  be  to  ini- 
tially separate  the  participants  into  small  groups  to 
discuss  the  topics  as  one  can  experience  in  educational 
workshops.  A chosen  leader  could  present  the  views  of 
his/her  group.  An  over  dependency  on  this  format. 
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Renewing  ELT  in  Japan:  The  Crack  in  the  Rice  Bowl 

William  Gattoa  DynEd  Japan 


This  article  considers  the  ELT  profession  in  the  con- 
text of  the  current  pressures  upon  Japanese  public 
and  private  institutions.  Professions  exist  to  provide 
identity,  security,  self- regulation,  and  to  insulate  mem- 
bers from  the  vagaries  of  the  outside  world.  Histori- 
cally, academics  have  benefited  from  this  while  the  tax 
and  private  tuition  paying  public  accepted  a definition 
of  education  on  the  ivory  tower  model. 

Every  nation  must  periodically  consider  to  what 
degree  educational  institutions  are  mere  holding  sta- 
tions on  a life  development  path  and  to  what  degree  do 
they  have  vital  social  utility.  Does  anyone  believe  that 
Japan's  educational  institutions  are  immune  to  the 
need  for  renewal?  With  great  deference  to  our  Japanese 
colleagues,  official  ELT  in  Japan  is  uniquely  positioned 
and  defines  learning  efficiency  rather  oddly.  The  en- 
trance examinations  may  be  educationally  suspect  but 
their  social  value  as  a legacy  of  the  mandarin-bureau- 
cratic social  model  cannot  be  ignored. 

If  ELT  in  Japan  has  not  developed  in  isolation  from 
the  social  processes  that  nourished  its  growth,  neither 
can  it  hide  from  the  forces  that  are  reshaping  that 
growth.  Pop  quiz  time.  Name  three  post-war  client 
states  which  have  failed  to  undergo  fundamental  re- 
form and  are  also  economically  deeply  mired  in  their 
outdated  paradigms.  The  answer:  Cuba,  North  Korea, 
and  Japan.  Rich  winners  are  as  prone  to  denial  of  real- 
ity as  impoverished  losers. 

In  a recent  article  on  the  Asian  economic  mess, 

Lester  Thurow  of  MIT  wrote,  "From  the  perspective  of 
demonstrated  abilities  to  deal  with  the  aftermath  of  a 
collapse,  Japan  is  the  sickest  country  on  the  Pacific 
Rim"  (1998).  Indeed,  Japan,  a purported  democracy, 
has  suffered  eight  years  of  stagnation  and  recession, 
perpetrated  without  doubt  by  the  elite's  malfeasance 
and  incompetence.  I use  the  phrase  "purported  democ- 
racy" with  caution  since  in  a true  democracy,  alterna- 
tive elite's  are  available  via  periodic  public  choice. 
Many  Japanese  now  expect  a darker  future,  according 
to  a Yomiuri  poll.  A paradigm  shift  is  deeply  needed. 

Japan's  fate,  in  my  view,  is  governed  by  three  trends: 
the  demographics  over  the  next  50  years,  the  continu- 
ing democratization  process,  and  the  full  moderniza- 
tion of  China.  First,  not  only  has  Japan's  population 
begun  shrinking,  but  that  decreasing  population  will 
have  an  increasing  proportion  of  marginally  produc- 
tive oldsters  requiring  high  consumption  of  expensive 
resources.  To  exaggerate  only  slightly,  in  another  fif- 
teen years  there  will  be  little  objective  reason  to  build 
anything  in  Japan  other  than  community  homes  for  the 
elderly  and  replacement  infrastructure.  Is  this  not  an 
unprecedented  condition  for  a modem  society?  The 
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psychological  impact  of  a national  senescence  is  well 
worth  considering.  Secondly,  these  trends  occur  at  the 
moment  when  a power  shift  from  the  decrepit  pre-war 
mandarin-bureaucratic  model  to  a more  openly  demo- 
cratic model  is  emerging.  Finally,  Japan's  self-image  as 
Asian  leader  confronts  a substantially  invigorated  and 
powerful  China  now  expecting  that  role.  A challenging 
situation,  indeed.  The  implications  of  these  trends 
must  profoundly  shake  those  responsible  for  projecting 
policy.  Indeed,  the  elites  have  been  altogether  para- 
lyzed for  years,  making  room  thereby  for  even  more 
corrupt,  inefficient,  and  wasteful  practices. 

Having  strayed  from  ELT  for  two  paragraphs,  is 
anyone  in  any  disagreement  that  at  least  the  first  of 
these  trends  is  having  a profound  effect  upon  educa- 
tion here?  The  ELT  teacher  training  profession  has 
been  successful.  There  is  now  a large,  qualified  cadre 
of  native  Japanese  fully  capable  of  taking  positions 
teaching  English  at  all  levels.  To  dispute  this  must 
serve  as  an  indictment  of  the  many  TESOL  training 
programs  that  have  eagerly  recruited  Japanese  partici- 
pation. Where  are  these  qualified  Japanese  English 
teachers  to  find  jobs  if  not  in  Japan?  Is  there  any  uni- 
versity in  the  U.S.,  let  us  say  in  Kansas,  where  the 
French  Department,  for  example,  is  staffed  with  large 
numbers  of  native  French? 

Current  economic  malaise  further  intensifies  the 
demographic  impact.  There  already  is  excess  educa- 
tional capacity  in  relation  to  the  currently-defined  pro- 
jected demand  for  education.  A shrinking  student 
population  is  forcing  administrative  reform  to  achieve 
efficiency  and  relevance  in  the  financially  stressed  in- 
stitutions themselves.  Will  Japan  follow  U.S.  trends, 
distance  education  by  Internet,  and  continuing  educa- 
tion programs  for  those  seeking  retraining  or  enhanced 
professional  training  in  their  careers?  Traditional  insti- 
tutions are  being  shaped  by  the  market.  Academics 
may  recoil  at  the  so-called  commodification  of  educa- 
tion, but  reactive  postures  only  increase  institutional 
sclerosis. 

And  there  is  plenty  of  that  already.  How  many  uni- 
versities in  Japan,  for  example,  have  comprehensive, 
integrated  programs  that  are  not  a superficial  collec- 
tion of  course  titles?  The  lack  of  integration  is  deliber- 
ate and  is  intended  to  protect  schools  from 
governmental  interference  such  as  occurred  during  the 
military  dictatorship.  Two  generations  later  the  system 
has  ossified.  Is  not  the  great  success  of  TOEIC,  Eiken, 
the  private  language  school  industry,  the  home  study 
market,  and  the  overseas  study  market  due  at  least  in 
part  to  consumers'  desire  for  objective  and  demon- 
strable success  in  language  education  that  is  denied 
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them  in  traditional  institutional  programs?  The  ivory 
tower?  Wake  up  and  smell  the  coffee.  ELT  teachers  at 
all  levels  are  but  a small  part  of  a service  industry 
called  education. 

If  the  "traditional"  ELT  profession  has  not  mustered 
an  adequate  expression  of  its  values,  why  not?  At  one 
time,  the  Euro-American  academy  existed  to  train 
members  of  the  elite  in  Latin,  Greek,  selected  great 
works,  and  a few  of  the  better  sorts  of  field  games.  Has 
ELT  here  now  reached  an  analogous  crossroads?  One 
local  ELT  elder  recently  mused  upon  the  current  low 
voltage  of  the  ELT  "meanings  and  methods"  debate 
compared  to  a mere  decade  ago.  Is  the  profession  so 
settled  intellectually  that  innovation  is  no  longer 
needed?  Some  have  argued  that  publishers  are  respon- 
sible for  homogenizing  materials  development  and 
thereby  dampening  debate.  This  thought  needs  consid- 
eration, but  publishers  are  largely  responding  to  and 
exploiting  professional  currents  and  trends.  Creativity, 
if  there  is  any  to  be  had,  comes  from  teachers. 

The  way  that  the  demographic  and  administrative 
reform  trends  are  being  undertaken  in  Japan  are  less 
than  gentle.  Administrators  responsible  for  making 
adjustments  at  their  schools  do  so  in  conformance  with 
and  reflecting  local  standards  of  governance,  usually 
the  opaque  bureaucratic- mandarin  model.  Those  with 
power  exercise  it  as  they  see  fit.  Many  people  in  educa- 
tion, and  not  only  foreigners,  have  and  will  find  that 
growing  scarcity  and  increasing  competition  creates  a 
failure  of  administrative  grace  under  pressure.  The 
worst  of  human  nature  may  govern  many  of  these 
cases.  Conflicting  parties  ignore  the  objective  interests 
by  manipulating  emotive/symbolic  or  legalistic/ 
adversarial  language. 

Struggling  with  power  requires  a familiarity  with 
the  rules  of  the  game  to  which  few  ELT  teachers  can 
pretend.  JALT  maintains  an  officially  objective  stance, 
but  this  in  effect  offers  little  professional  assistance  to 
member  professionals.  National  reform  spasmodically 
advances,  but  most  often  as  repetitive  labor-relations 
conflicts  replayed  locally.  And  in  every  such  case 
power  has  as  one  goal  the  severe  localization  of  the 
conflict  so  that  'outsiders'  do  not  take  a view.  The  con- 
text needs  to  be  much  better  understood  and  ad- 
dressed. 

Solutions 

If  reform  is  needed,  taking  a positive,  proactive  ap- 
proach may  prove  constructive.  The  shared  interest 
ELT  teachers  have  with  administrators  is  to  produce 
decent  results  and  to  then  demonstrate  them.  Action 
plans  will  vary.  For  example,  if  a school  does  not  have 
a true  program  but  conducts  itself  assuming  each 
teacher  is  an  intellectual  monad,  a program  reform 
may  align  itself  with  administrative  trend.  The  key  will 
be  to  understand  how  the  workplace  needs  to  adjust. 

To  develop  mutual  interests,  confirm  that  the  under- 
standing of  interests  is  indeed  mutual.  I do  not  know 
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what  the  answer  is  regarding  my  hypothetical  French 
department  in  Kansas.  But  if  those  hypothetical  French 
instructors  at  the  Kansas  school  could  not  read,  write, 
or  converse  in  Kansan,  and  were  therefore  unable  to 
participate  even  in  the  minimal  level  of  administrative 
governance  of  their  own  departments,  should  they  be 
logically  entrusted  to  carry  out  such  reforms  or  even 
entitled  to  think  their  jobs  secure?  Ultimately,  there 
may  not  be  satisfactory  general  solutions  that 
securitize  all  members  of  the  profession  here.  Those 
disadvantaged  by  the  execution  of  reforms  by  stressed, 
self-protective  administrators  may  have  little  recourse. 
Appeal  to  law  is  of  little  apparent  value.  Part-time 
teachers  are  completely  vulnerable  as  is  anyone  with 
no  or  poorly  drafted  contracts. 

If  the  writing  is  on  the  wall,  one  may  find  it  further 
discomforting  to  bang  one's  head  against  it.  Of  course, 
one  may  emulate  Camus,  who  vowed  to  tear  his  sheets 
even  upon  his  death  bed.  But  Camus  perished  in  a car 
wreck,  sadly  missing  the  chance  to  vent  existential  rage 
upon  the  linen.  How  many  foreign  and  Japanese  ELT 
professionals  have  decided  to  forgo  participation  in 
professional  organizations  for  personal  reasons  or  of- 
ten no  reasons  at  all?  We  all  have  a vested  interest  in  a 
healthy  ELT  profession  in  Japan.  With  JALT  member- 
ship shrinking,  every  member  has  an  obligation  to  re- 
view their  commitment  to  the  renewal  of  the 
profession. 
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Correctness  Matters:  A Response  to  Michael  Swan 

Andr6  Moulin,  University  of  Liege,  Belgium 


In  "How  Much  Does  Correctness  Matter?"  Michael 
Swan  (1997)  argues  that  when  we  describe  usage  as 
"incorrect,"  we  may  be  talking  about  any  one  of  three 
things:  (1)  foreign  learners'  mistakes,  (2)  native  speakers' 
mistakes,  or  (3)  native  speaker  variation.  I take  issue  here 
with  the  first  point.  Swan  refers  to  an  experiment  carried 
out  in  the  1980s  (Hughes  & Lascaratou,  1982),  where 
mistakes  made  in  English  by  Greek  secondary-school 
students  were  evaluated  by  three  groups:  Greek  teachers 
of  English  (GTs),  British  teachers  of  English,  and  British 
non-teachers  (BNs).  Each  group  graded  the  mistakes  on 
a scale  from  1 (least  serious)  to  5 (most  serious).  Examin- 
ing the  average  grades  given  by  the  GTs  and  the  British 
non-teachers  BNs,  reveals  that  the  groups  used  quite 
different  criteria  in  their  assessments  of  error  gravity: 
mistakes  which  the  GTs  regarded  as  most  serious  often 
troubled  native  speakers  least,  and  vice-versa.  The  latter 
were  most  disturbed  by  mistakes  which  impeded  under- 
standing, while  the  Greeks  were  most  upset  by  infringe- 
ments of  common  grammar  rules  their  pupils  had  been 
taught  repeatedly. 

The  final  two  sections  of  Swan's  article  are  a vibrant 
plea  for  a more  "informed  and  realistic  attitude  to  cor- 
rectness." Mistakes,  whether  made  by  nervous  foreign 
learners  or  by  less  educated  native  speakers,  should  be 
treated  with  much  greater  tolerance.  Language  should 
no  longer  be  used  as  an  "elite  filter":  the  criterion  for 
judging  linguistic  performance  should  be  intelligibility, 
and  grammar  should  be  denied  the  "degree  of  sym- 
bolic importance  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  real  value" 
it  has  so  long  enjoyed. 

My  point  is  that  attitudes  towards  grammar,  and 
mainly  teachers'  attitudes,  depend  to  a large  extent  on 
how  you  define  grammar  and  its  place  in  teaching. 

There  may  still  be  a tendency  among  some  mother- 
tongue  or  foreign-language  teachers  to  view  grammar  as 
a Decalogue , the  slightest  infringement  of  which  is  con- 
sidered a linguistic  mortal  sin.  For  others,  grammar  is 
simply  the  set  of  rules  currently  followed  by  educated 
native  speakers  to  express  themselves  and  communicate 
with  each  other.  There  is  nothing  immutable  or  holy 
about  these  rules:  in  fact,  they  are  part  and  parcel  of  a 
particular  language  and,  as  Swan  himself  points  out,  are 
constantly  being  adapted  to  changing  needs  or  circum- 
stances. In  this  paper,  I will  first  take  a fresh  look  at  the 
examples  quoted  and  at  the  assessments  in  question,  and 
then  examine  to  what  extent  disregarding  current  gram- 
matical rules  may  jeopardize  intelligibility  and  thus 
handicap  or  prevent  communication. 


Foreign  Learners'  Mistakes  and  Intelligibility 

Taking  Swan's  (1997)  examples  1,  2,  and  4:  We  agreed  to 
went  to  the  cinema  by  car  (GT  4.6;  BN  2.2);  We  didn't  knew 


what  had  happened  (GT  4.2;  BN  1.8);  One  children  was 
slowly  crossing  the  street  (GT  4.1;  BN  1.8),  we  notice  that  in 
the  first  case,  the  primitive  tenses  are  wrong,  and  in  the 
second,  the  plural  is  used  instead  of  the  singular.  These 
mistakes  come  down  to  using  the  wrong  word  and  we 
can  therefore  label  them  as  lexical.  They  do  not  impede 
comprehension;  for  a native  speaker  knew  poses  no  prob- 
lem (at  least  in  written  form)  while  went  is  semantically 
linked  to  go  and  the  error  will  be  redressed  automati- 
cally. It  is  therefore  hardly  surprising  that  the  native 
speakers  in  the  experiment  should  consider  these  mis- 
takes as  mild  peccadilloes.  A language  teacher,  however, 
might  object  that  in  both  examples  the  learner  has  in  fact 
used  the  past  tense  instead  of  the  infinitive — a big  gram- 
matical mistake.  Similarly,  example  4 could  be  consid- 
ered a serious  infringement  of  concord. 

The  sentence  The  people  are  too  many  so  and  the  cars  are 
too  many  (GT  3.0;  BN  4.3)  contains  a serious  syntactic 
flaw  which  makes  its  interpretation  difficult.  As  re- 
gards The  bus  was  hit  in  front  of{G T 2.6;  BN  4.3)  and 
There  are  many  accidents  because  we  haven't  brought  roads 
(GT  2.4;  BN  4.1),  however,  I do  not  understand  the 
native  speakers'  severity.  Reading  aloud  the  last  ex- 
ample— an  instinctive  reaction  for  any  experienced 
teacher — will  clarify  it  at  once. 

As  Swan  himself  points  out,  the  two  groups  of  asses- 
sors obviously  had  different  criteria.  As  a teacher,  I can 
readily  imagine  my  Greek  colleagues'  irritation  that  ba- 
sic grammatical  notions  had  not  been  assimilated.  Un- 
like Swan,  however,  I would  not  view  the  problem  in 
terms  of  compliance  or  disobedience  but  ask  myself  a 
series  of  questions:  Do  such  errors  tend  to  repeat  them- 
selves? Are  they  part  of  a pattern?  Why  do  they  occur? 
Are  the  learners  really  concerned  about  accuracy — 
grammatical  or  otherwise?  Has  its  communicative  im- 
portance been  underscored,  both  in  their  mother-tongue 
and  their  foreign-language  education?  Is  the  teaching 
method  adapted  to  the  learners'  level  and  motivation?  In 
addition,  the  native  speakers  may  have  been  particularly 
lenient  because  they  were  dealing  with  foreign  learners. 

Neither  teachers  nor  native  speakers  seem  totally  con- 
sistent in  their  application  of  respective  criteria.  This 
simply  shows  the  difficulty  of  rating  error  gravity  objec- 
tively and  universally.  In  fact,  the  experiment  may  have 
contained  two  initial  major  flaws:  (a)  The  sentences  were 
presented  out  of  context  and  (b)  it  is  impossible  to  com- 
pare the  assessments  of  native  speakers  with  those  of 
teachers  who  know  what  pupils  have  been  taught,  what 
methods  have  been  used,  and  which  points  have  been 
emphasized. 

This  experiment,  therefore,  does  little  to  support  Swan's 
later  claim  that  grammatical  correctness  is  a much  less  im- 
portant component  of  comprehension  than  is  often  thought. 
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Grammar  as  an  Essential  Component  of  Communi- 
cative Competence 

The  arguments  against  grammar  teaching  are  well- 
known:  insisting  on  grammatical  accuracy  paralyses 
learners,  interferes  with  the  acquisition  of  communica- 
tive skills,  and  prevents  progress.  As  Master  explains 
(1994,  p.  229),  communicative  competence  became,  in  the 
early  1980s,  the  primary  object  of  second  language  in- 
struction, while  grammatical  instruction  fell  into 
disfavour  because  it  was  thought  to  influence  the 
learner's  linguistic  editor  or  monitor  (Krashen,  1981; 

1982;  1985)  but  not  to  aid  acquisition.  The  proponents  of 
the  Natural  Approach  held  that  comprehensible  input 
provided  by  the  instructor  was  sufficient  for  the  learner 
to  acquire  grammatical  competence.  Since  then, 
Krashen's  theories  have  been  challenged,  and  several 
researchers  (see  Odlin,  1994)  have  demonstrated  the 
usefulness  of  a systematic  presentation  of  grammatical 
points.  In  fact,  grammar  is  not  an  instrument  of  linguis- 
tic torture  but  an  essential  component  of  communicative 
competence,  and  disregarding  it  may  soon  lead  to  seri- 
ous misunderstandings  or  even  total  unintelligibility.  Let 
us  illustrate  this  with  Swan's  first  two  examples. 

I suggested  above  that  they  didn't  pose  much  of  an 
intelligibility  problem:  on  hearing  or  reading  them, 
native  speakers  will  automatically  interpret  the  utter- 
ances correctly.  However,  intelligibility  alone  is  insuffi- 
cient. If  students  say  I am  going  to  church  instead  of  I am 
going  to  the  church ; What  do  you  do?  instead  of  What  are 
you  doing?;  or  I have  been  living  here  for  three  years  in- 
stead of  I lived  here  for  three  years,  their  utterances  will 
be  intelligible  but  wrong.  I could  adduce  scores  of 
similar  examples — errors  made  by  my  own  students — 
in  which  absence  of  grammar  or  wrong  grammar  jeop- 
ardizes correct  interpretation.  It  is  surely  pointless 
insisting  on  communicative  competence  if  what  you 
communicate  is  imprecise. 

Teachers'  Attitudes  to  Grammatical  Mistakes 

If  a foreign  language  teacher  trying  get  his  students  talk- 
ing interrupts  them  every  time  they  infringe  grammati- 
cal, lexical,  or  phonological  rules,  conversation  and 
communication  will  soon  come  to  a grinding  halt,  as  will 
learning.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  allows  these  mistakes 
to  be  repeated  without  reacting  at  all,  they  will  probably 
impress  themselves  on  the  learners'  memories  and 
fossilise.  It  is  utopian  to  hope  they  will  go  away  of  them- 
selves, unless  perhaps  learners  get  sufficient  intensive 
exposure,  which  is  seldom  the  case  in  institutional  for- 
eign language  learning.  What  then,  is  to  be  done? 

Clearly,  there  is  no  miracle  cure.  The  best  remedy  will 
depend  on  factors  such  as  the  learners'  age,  motivation, 
and  previous  experience.  If,  for  instance,  their  mother 
tongue  education  has  developed  an  awareness  of  lin- 
guistic problems  and  a concern  for  linguistic  accuracy, 
they  may  prove  amenable  to  some  form  of 
metalinguistic  discussion.  In  my  experience,  learners  of 
any  age  enjoy  the  intellectual  challenge  this  type  of  dis- 


cussion represents.  Also,  a systematic,  in-depth  examina- 
tion of  important  grammatical  issues  (articles,  tenses, 
modality)  greatly  improves  the  overall  performance  and 
communicative  skill  of  advanced  learners.  As  Master 
(1994,  p.  245)  remarks,  systematicity  and  completeness 
are  essential:  to  become  really  proficient,  learners  need 
to  be  given  the  whole  picture.  Taking  Swan's  advice  and 
telling  students,  for  example,  that  third-person  "s"  is  not 
communicatively  important  would  be  pedagogically 
counterproductive:  learners,  particularly  beginners,  need 
rules  and  some  grammatical  discipline.  Moreover,  pro- 
viding the  rules  helps  give  order  to  the  multitude  of  data 
they  are  confronted  with,  and  boosts  self-confidence  and 
motivation.  This  does  not  preclude  their  being  gradually 
introduced  to  the  multiple  dimensions  of  language:  spo- 
ken vs.  written  usage,  standard  vs.  non-standard  variet- 
ies, regional  differences,  world  Englishes,  etc.  Neither 
does  providing  rules  exclude  their  being  reminded  and 
given  evidence  of  the  dynamic,  evolutionary  character  of 
language  in  general  and  of  the  very  rules  they  have  been 
taught  in  particular. 

Mastering  the  Written  Language 

As  Swan  (1997)  noted,  the  written  language  is  a new  and 
unfamiliar  dialect  for  every  native  speaker  who  begins 
to  learn  it  and  not  everybody  is  equally  good  at  master- 
ing its  specific  conventions.  He  argues  that  "spelling, 
punctuation,  mastery  of  paragraphing  and  letter-writing 
conventions,  and  so  on  do  not  necessarily  correlate  with 
low  ability  or  achievement  in  other  areas."  However,  the 
ills  afflicting  both  mother-tongue  and  foreign-language 
writing  are  more  profound.  It  is  surprising  to  see  how 
many  people  are  still  afraid  of  putting  pen  to  paper,  or 
finger  to  keyboard,  simply  because  this  requires  dis- 
course-structuring skills  they  do  not  possess.  Given  the 
importance  of  such  skills  in  our  so-called  information 
society,  urgent  action  is  needed.  Also,  there  is  growing 
concern  in  many  university  departments,  science  and 
arts  alike,  because  increasing  numbers  of  students  now 
have  trouble  understanding  complex,  but  not  necessarily 
cryptic  or  tortuous,  arguments  or  examination  questions. 
Similarly,  they  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  construct,  in 
their  mother  tongue,  a clear,  coherent,  and  self-consis- 
tent piece  of  discourse:  we  find  wrong  or  inappropriate 
words,  clumsy  and  ill-balanced  sentences,  and  a rickety, 
confused,  and  obscure  final  product.  Indeed,  my  own 
(francophone)  university  now  advises  some  first-year 
students  to  take  a remedial  course  in  French.  Such  ex- 
treme measures  are  not  inspired  by  any  misguided  over- 
valuation of  relatively  unimportant  aspects  of  language 
but  by  a very  pragmatic  awareness  of  real  communica- 
tive requirements. 

Balancing  Fluency  with  Accuracy 

Swan  (1997)  suggests  that  "learners  may  have  to  de- 
vote valuable  time  to  relatively  unimportant  aspects  of 
the  language,  leaving  less  time  available  for  work  on 
things  that  matter  more  (like  breadth  of  vocabulary  or 
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spoken  or  written  fluency)."  I cannot  concur,  because, 
in  my  experience,  this  brings  us  back  to  the  problem  of 
grammar.  Advanced  learners  who  have  overcome  all 
the  hurdles  of  English  syntax  and  acquired  an  exten- 
sive vocabulary  still  have  to  confront  the  grammar  of 
the  words  they  have  learned.  Understanding  and  as- 
similating the  various  patterns  into  which  these  words 
can  fit  is  extremely  demanding  and  time-consuming.  I 
thus  agree  that  breadth  of  vocabulary  is  an  important 
component  of  fluency  and  that  the  latter  is  essential  to 
language  mastery,  but  fluency  based  on  inaccuracy 
and  imprecision  is  simply  a form  of  camouflage. 
Clearly,  absolute  and  immediate  accuracy  should  not 
be  demanded  from  the  nervous  beginner,  but  a con- 
cern for  correctness  and  precision  is  part  of  any  type  of 
education:  language  teachers  should,  accordingly,  in- 
still it  gradually  into  the  minds  of  their  pupils. 
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A Sense  of  Proportion:  In  Reply  to  Andr4  Moulin 

Michael  Swan 


Let  me  start  by  clearing  up  a point  of  confusion. 

Professor  Moulin  appears  to  believe  that,  in  my 
article  "How  much  does  correctness  matter?",  I was 
claiming  that  grammatical  correctness,  as  such,  is  un-. 
important  for  foreign  learners  (Swan,  1997).  This  is  not 
the  case,  and  I must  take  some  of  the  blame  for  the 
misunderstanding:  in  a brief  paper  in  which  I ad- 
dressed several  different  issues,  I did  not  perhaps  de- 
velop this  part  of  my  argument  in  sufficient  detail. 

Of  course  grammar  matters,  and  in  the  limited  time 
most  of  us  have  available  we  must  teach  enough  of  it, 
along  with  enough  of  everything  else.  However,  what 
we  call  "grammar"  is  a number  of  different  things,  and 
some  of  these  matter  more  than  others.  Since  we  don't 
have  time  to  provide  learners  with  a perfect  command 
of  all  the  structures  in  the  language,  we  have  to  select. 
And  if  students  don't  learn  everything  we  teach,  we 
must  know  when  to  cut  our  losses:  if  we  fill  our  inter- 
mediate and  advanced  lessons  with  remedial  work  on 
trivial  points,  there  won't  be  enough  time  left  for 
things  that  matter  more. 

The  problem  is  to  decide  what  points  are  really  im- 
portant to  get  right.  How  much  does  one  mistake  or 
another  prejudice  your  chances  of  communicating  effec- 
tively? Is  it  worse  to  mix  up  present  tenses,  leave  out  a 
definite  article,  get  your  modal  perfect  structures  wrong, 
or  drop  third-person  "s"?  Early  in  his  paper,  Moulin 
promises  to  "examine  to  what  extent  disregarding  cur- 
rent grammatical  rules  may  jeopardize  intelligibility  and 
thus  handicap  or  prevent  communication."  That  would 
be  nice.  What  Moulin  actually  does  is  to  quote  three 
mistakes  which  could  in  some  cases  (he  does  not  con- 
sider the  role  of  context  in  repairing  error)  lead  to  mis- 
understanding, and  then  say  "I  could  adduce  scores  of 


similar  examples  ...."  This  leaves  us  no  wiser  than  before. 
In  the  absence  of  hard  information  about  the  functional 
load  of  different  grammatical  structures,  we  are  driven 
back  on  experience,  common  sense,  and  hunch.  These 
tell  us,  surely,  that  dropping  third-person  "s"  probably 
doesn't  matter  as  much  as  mixing  up  present  tenses,  and 
that  this  probably  doesn't  matter  as  much  as  saying,  for 
instance,  "has  should  go"  instead  of  "should  have  gone." 

Misunderstandings  aside,  I believe  that  Moulin  and  I 
disagree  on  two  central  issues.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
notion,  which  I suspect  Moulin  subscribes  to,  that  the 
grammar  of  a language  is  a single  interconnected  "sys- 
tem," and  that  accuracy  is  important  because  mistakes  in 
one  area  somehow  affect  the  working  of  the  whole  (in 
the  way  that  an  ignition  or  fuel  supply  fault  can  cause  a 
car  engine  to  stop  running).  I regard  this  view  as  pro- 
foundly mistaken,  and  responsible  for  a great  deal  of  ill- 
directed  and  ineffective  teaching.  Grammar  is  much 
more  realistically  seen  as  an  agglomeration  or  heap  of 
sub-systems;  some  fairly  central,  connected,  and  interde- 
pendent (like  the  English  tense/ aspect  system,  or  the 
modal  verbs),  others  relatively  peripheral  and  separate, 
so  that  if  they  disappeared  from  the  language,  it  would 
make  little  difference  to  the  rest  (like  the  presence  or 
absence  of  "to"  with  infinitives,  or  our  few  remaining 
morphological  person  and  case  distinctions). 

In  support  of  his  view,  Moulin  quotes  Master  as  say- 
ing, in  a 1994  paper,  that  "systematicity  and  complete- 
ness are  essential."  Quoting  people  who  agree  with 
you  is  a common  academic  strategy;  it  is  not  a very 
effective  substitute  for  reasoned  argument,  and  it  is 
even  less  effective  if,  as  here,  the  quotation  is  both  inac- 
curate and  inapposite.  Master,  in  the  paper  referred  to, 
is  not  talking  about  grammar  teaching  in  general,  but 
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about  a successful  approach  to  the  teaching  of  the  En- 
glish article  system  (which  he  describes  on  the  same 
page  as  "an  aspect  of  grammar  that  contributes  little  to 
communicative  effectiveness").  And  he  does  not  say  at 
all  that  systematicity  and  completeness  are  "essential." 
What  he  does  say,  rather  cautiously,  is  that  in  this  par- 
ticular case  "it  is  perhaps  the  systematic  presentation 
of  the  article  system  that  makes  the  difference"  (some 
aspects  of  the  article  system  tend  to  operate  simulta- 
neously, so  that  piecemeal  teaching  of  article  rules 
doesn't  work  well).  Systematic  presentation  of  "the 
whole  picture"  may  possibly  be  valuable  for  the  teach- 
ing of  some  other  aspects  of  English  grammar  (such  as 
tense  contrasts);  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  this  is  so 
for  the  language  as  a whole.  What  is  certain  is  that  mis- 
takes in  one  area,  whatever  their  local  effect,  do  not 
cause  the  whole  of  communication  to  break  down, 
because  language  is  not  that  kind  of  "system." 

My  other  central  disagreement  with  Professor  Moulin 
concerns  the  alleged  absolute  value  of  correctness.  I en- 
tirely agree  that  "a  concern  for  correctness  and  precision 
is  part  of  any  type  of  education";  but  so  is  a sense  of 
proportion.  We  require  different  degrees  of  accuracy  for 
different  purposes — more  for  building  aero-engines 
than  for  building  kitchen  chairs.  Precision  without  con- 
cern for  its  application  often  leads  to  aberration:  at  its 
most  harmless  extreme  to  the  mindless  pedantry  of  the 
researcher  tabulating,  for  instance,  all  of  Shakespeare's 
references  to  dragons,  though  more  sinister  illustrations 
are  not  difficult  to  think  of.  We  will  waste  a lot  of  our 
own  and  our  students'  time  if  we  pursue  correctness  for 
its  own  sake,  on  the  illusory  grounds  that  learners  "need 
some  grammatical  discipline,"  that  it  is  necessarily  al- 
ways a bad  thing  if  mistakes  fossilize,  or  that  "absolute 
and  immediate  accuracy"  is  of  any  value  at  all  to  the 
average  foreign- language  user.  Moulin  says  that  "flu- 
ency based  on  inaccuracy  and  imprecision  is  simply  a 
form  of  camouflage."  If  what  he  means  by  this  is  that 
people  who  make  mistakes  in  foreign  languages  neces- 
sarily communicate  badly,  he  is  totally  wrong.  World 
languages  such  as  English,  Spanish,  French,  Chinese, 
and  Russian  are  used  effectively,  for  diplomatic,  com- 
mercial, scientific,  and  other  purposes,  by  many  people 
who  do  not  speak  them  correctly.  Such  people  are  often 
extremely  skilled  at  communicating  their  meanings 
clearly  and  precisely,  whether  or  not  they  get  all  their 
tenses  and  articles  right.  And  where  people  are  unsuc- 
cessful at  communicating  (like  the  undergraduates  Mou- 
lin complains  of  who  have  trouble  understanding 
complex  arguments  and  constructing  coherent  discourse 
in  their  mother  tongue),  we  have  to  ask  whether  the 
problem  lies  in  their  command  of  the  language  they  are 
using  or  in  some  other  area.  We  do  not  train  people  to 
think  clearly  by  teaching  them  to  use  discourse  markers. 

Our  task  as  teachers,  or  as  researchers  advising  teach- 
ers, is  not  to  make  large  hand-waving  claims  about  the 
overall  importance  or  unimportance  of  grammar  and  . 
accuracy,  but  to  encourage  a cost-effective  approach 


whereby  those  aspects  of  the  language  which  really  mat- 
ter in  the  light  of  our  students'  aims  are  given  the  atten- 
tion they  deserve.  If  getting  a particular  structure  right, 
or  using  it  correctly,  contributes  significantly  to  compre- 
hensibility, acceptability,  exam  marks,  or  career  pros- 
pects, it  is  worth  spending  time  on  teaching  and 
re-teaching  the  point.  If  not,  we  have  better  things  to  do. 
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Reports 

The  64th  TOEIC  Seminar  in  Tokyo 

Robert  L.  Brock,  Nippon  Suisan 


The  Institute  for  International  Business  Communica 
tion  (IIBC)  hosted  a seminar  at  Aogaku  Kaikan  in 
March,  1998  for  about  150  TOEIC  users  and  trainers, 
representing  manufacturing  companies,  language 
schools,  and  universities.  Transcripts  of  the  seminar 
are  available  in  English  and  Japanese  (TOEIC  Steering 
Committee,  the  Institute  for  International  Business 
Communication,  1998). 

The  Test  of  English  for  International  Communication 
(TOEIC)  is  prepared  and  administered  by  Education 
Testing  Service  (ETS),  proprietor  of  such  tests  as  the 
Test  of  English  as  a Foreign  Language  (TOEFL),  the 
Scholastic  Assessment  Test  (SAT),  and  the  Graduate 
Record  Examination  (GRE).  A subsidiary  of  ETS,  the 
Chauncey  Group  International,  holds  all  rights  to  the 
TOEIC,  which  in  Japan  is  administered  by  the  IIBC. 

Chauncey  Group  keynote  speaker  Monica 
Hemingway  summarized  TOEIC  research  to  date,  ex- 
plaining that  an  advisory  panel  of  TOEIC  users  was  set 
up  in  1993  to  improve  the  test  itself  and  refine  its  uses 
by  companies  and  schools.  It  examined  the  users'  fu- 
ture needs  and  passed  recommendations  to  a technical 
panel  which  produced  a research  agenda. 

The  first  research  studies  were  on  English  needs  in 
the  workplace.  These  were  followed  by  literature  re- 
views of  business  English  and  international  English.  A 
study  in  Japan  comparing  the  test  results  of  students 
who  had  taken  general  English,  business  English,  or 
TOEIC  preparations  courses  found  that  specific  prepa- 
ration for  the  test  did  not  significantly  improve  scores. 

The  latest  research  projects  completed  are  the  Boldt 
Study,  the  Can-Do  Project,  and  Worldwide  Data  (Boldt 
& Ross,  1998a,  1988b;  Chauncey  Group  International, 
1998a,  1998b).  All  of  these  have  been  published  in  En- 
glish and  will  be  available  in  Japanese.  The  Boldt  Study 
examines  the  impact  of  training  type  and  time  on 
TOEIC  scores.  The  Can-Do  Project  links  scores  to  com- 
petence gained  in  business-related  tasks  in  English, 
and  Worldwide  Data  profiles  the  test-takers. 

Courses  for  new  employees  showed  greater  score  in- 
creases than  staff  development  or  general  employee  edu- 
cation courses.  Video  proved  a more  effective  medium 
than  general  textbooks,  business  simulations,  or  news 
and  current  events  study.  General  four-skills  English 
textbooks  were  the  least  effective.  Students  improved 
most  in  medium-sized  classes  of  ten  to  twenty  students. 
Teachers  with  formal  teaching  qualifications  or  in-house 
teacher  training  proved  most  effective. 

The  Can-Do  Project  charts  examinees'  reading  or 
listening  TOEIC  scores  against  probabilities  for  75 
can-do  statements  (self-assessments  of  their  own  abil- 
ity to  perform  specific  business-related  tasks  in  En- 
glish, validated  against  their  instructors'  opinions). 

eric:  ; 


The  can-do  statements  now  present  this  information 
in  a more  accessible  form. 

Hemingway's  presentation  was  discussed  by  five 
members  of  the  Japan  Research  Council,  which  moni- 
tors and  advises  TOEIC  research.  Regarding  the  Boldt 
Study,  the  panelists  stressed  adapting  teaching  meth- 
odology to  class  size  and  discussed  how  best  to  use 
video.  Concerning  the  Can-Do  Project's  predicting 
practical  English  skills  from  TOEIC  scores,  they  noted 
that  real  proficiency  in  English  is  hard  to  evaluate: 
some  people  with  high  TOEIC  scores  cannot  perform 
simple  speaking  tasks. 

The  surveys  for  Worldwide  Data,  conducted  in  1996, 
showed  that  Japan  had  the  largest  number  of  test-tak- 
ers (60%),  followed  by  South  Korea  (34%).  Most  of  the 
Japanese  test-takers  were  employed  males  who  had 
taken  the  TOEIC  several  times.  People  who  paid  for 
their  own  lessons  improved  more  than  those  who  had 
their  lessons  paid  for  by  their  companies. 

While  a high  TOEIC  score  is  often  a requirement  for 
overseas  posting,  people  with  low  scores  are  often  sent 
overseas  for  other  reasons.  The  panel  noted  that  lower 
scoring  Japanese  students  generally  have  more  confi- 
dence with  reading  than  with  listening  tasks,  perhaps 
reflecting  the  priority  given  to  reading  in  Japanese 
education. 

The  panel  expressed  the  hope  that  future  overseas 
TOEIC  research  would  help  improve  English  teaching 
in  Japan.  To  motivate  students,  test  preparation  should 
be  linked  more  clearly  to  its  future  benefits.  The  TOEIC 
should  clearly  diagnose  both  the  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses of  the  test  takers. 

The  panel  noted  that  some  universities'  practice  of  . 
accepting  study  credits  for  external  English  examina- 
tions like  the  TOEIC  seems  at  variance  with  the  usual 
goals  of  university  courses  in  English  communication. 
University  education  serves  not  just  to  develop  profi- 
ciency in  skills  like  those  required  for  the  TOEIC,  but 
to  increase  awareness  of  the  content  of  communication, 
which  grows  in  importance  once  basic  skills  become 
adequate. 

In  the  subsequent  question  period,  one  attendee 
commented  that  his  university  students  complained 
about  the  stress  of  meeting  annual  TOEIC  targets.  He 
also  stated  that  a short  overseas  homestay  dramatically 
improved  TOEIC  scores. 

In  discussing  minimum  TOEIC  scores  as  job  re- 
quirements in  the  English-speaking  workplace,  the 
panel  agreed  that  required  levels  of  English  fluency 
measurable  with  the  TOEIC  vary  with  the  type  of  job, 
but  that  experience,  motivation,  and  social  skills  are 
also  important. 

REPORT,  cont'd  on  p.  43. 
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A Chapter 


in  Your  Life 


First  appearing  in  the  July  issue,  this  new  column  focuses  on  the  many  unique,  vibrant  Chapters  of 
JALT.  The  editors  welcome  articles  (of  an  academic  nature  or  lighter  in  tone)  of  up  to  1,000  words  (in 
English,  Japanese,  or  a combination  of  both).  Contact  them  for  further  details.  This  month's  report  from 
Dennis  Woolbright  and  Malcolm  Swanson  centers  around  Kitakyushu,  its  experiences  and  achieve- 
ments. In  the  September  issue,  Roger  Pattimore  oflbaraki  will  describe  their  "Global  Ties " efforts  to 
bring  a chapter-sponsored  Thai  teacher  to  Japan.  In  October,  Graham  Bathgate  will  offer  a profile  of  the 
Tokyo  Chapter,  its  seven  newly-elected  executive  members,  and  the  story  of  breathing  new  life  into  the 
Chapter. 


You've  Come  a Long  Way,  Kitakyushu! 

The  Lonely  Planet  Guidebook  for  Japan  paints  a bleak 
picture  of  Kitakyushu,  focussing  on  its  industrial  land- 
scape, and  recommending  travellers  bypass  it  on  their 
way  to  the  heart  of  Kyushu.  Those  of  us  who  have 
made  it  home  just  smile,  for  we  know  what  our  city 
has  to  offer  as  the  gateway  to  the  island.  This  isolation 
has  made  Kitakyushu  locals  a proud  and  hardy  breed, 
and  we  ^ have  woven  this  very  tenacity  into  the 
fabric  of  our  JALT  chapter. 

In  a bid  to  transform  Kitakyushu 
into  a centre  for  international,  cul- 
tural, and  scholarly  exchange. 
Mayor  Sueyoshi,  upon  welcom- 
ing the  foundation  of 
, Kitakyushu  JALT,  stated,  "The 
city  recognises  the  fundamen- 
tal importance  of  open, 
face-to-face  exchanges 


between  people  from  all 
over  the  world."  Indeed, 
examining  what  we've 
achieved  in  moving  to- 
wards this  goal,  it  is  hard 
to  believe  that  we  came 
into  being  as  a full  chapter 
only  just  over  a year  ago.  It 
is  no  small  boast  to  state 


that  we  stand  very  much  at  the  helm  of  where  JALT 
ideally  should  be  going,  particularly  at  the  regional 
level.  As  past-president,  Gus  Rojas  states,  "Our  main 
motivation  has  been  to  involve  local  members,  and  get 
back  to  what  JALT  was  originally  founded  on:  the  con- 
cerns of  members  at  the  grassroots  level." 

Although  still  a small  chapter,  we  have  been  able  to 
offer  regular  presentations  and  events.  In  addition,  we 
have  participated  annually  in  the  city's  Interna- 
tional Week,  hosting  workshops  and  seminars. 

In  October  of  1993,  a seed  was  planted 
when  two  Vietnamese  scholars  were 
brought  here  for  cross-cultural 
seminars  as  JALT  Interna- 
tional Scholarship  awardees, 
followed  by  two  teachers  from 
Cambodia  the  next  year.  In  May, 

1995,  we  successfully  ran  the  first 
JALT  Southwest  Regional  Conference, 
with  speakers  from  both  Thailand  and 


Korea, 


in  close  collaboration  with  the  city  and  Monbusho. 

This  was  to  be  a testing  ground  for  the  organisational 
skills  of  the  chapter,  as  well  as  the  facilities  and  per- 
sonnel of  the  area,  and  having  proved  ourselves,  we 
began  to  set  our  sights  higher.  Since  then,  we  haven't 
looked  back. 

In  November,  2001,  JALT  will  host  the  third  Pan- 
Asian  Conference,  in  conjunction  with  the  regular  na- 
tional conference,  on  the  theme  of  "2001:  A Language 
Teaching  Odyssey."  Kitakyushu  JALT  actively  lobbied 
for  and  won  the  right  to  host  this  conference. 

Kitakyushu  JALT  was  among  the  first  chapters  to 
have  its  own  website,  now  located  at  <http:/  / 
www.seafolk.ne.jp/kqjalt/>.  It  also  hosts  two  national 
sites  managed  by  local  members:  the  1998  JALT  Con- 
ference site,  and  the  Chapter  Meetings  site,  where  TLT 
announcements  are  posted. 

One  of  our  prime  areas  of  interest  is  regionalisation. 
Distanced  as  we  are  from  major  population  areas,  we 
have  had  to  look  to  our  neighbouring  chapters  for 
support,  help,  and  growth.  In  the  warmth  of  this  re- 
gional kinship,  we  "hanami"-ed  with  Miyazaki  JALT 
at  the  Pan  Kyushu  Retreat  in  March  of  this  year.  Un- 
der the  leadership  of  David  McMurray,  it  proved  an 
ideal  starting  point  for  greater  cohesion  between  our 
Kyushu  chapters.  Kitakyushu  will  host  the  second 
retreat  in  Beppu  in  March,  1999. 

Also,  the  first  "Kyushu  Roadshow,"  a caravan  of 
members  taking  presentations  and  support  out  into 
smaller  and  isolated  areas,  will  kick-off  this  summer. 

Of  course  all  this  would  not  be  possible  without  the 
commitment  and  talents  of  our  community.  In  this 
area,  we  are  lucky  to  have  a large  resource  of  capable 
people  to  draw  upon.  As  well  as  having  a wide  range 
o f people  willing  to  present  locally,  for  other  chap- 
ters, and  at  the  conference  level,  we  are  also  well 
represented  at  the  national  level.  Our  presi- 
dent is  one  of  the  twelve  elected  chapter  rep- 
resentatives at  EXBO  meetings.  Others 
include  the  Program  Chair  for  2001,  and 
the  1998  4Comers  Tour  coordinator. 

We  are  also  represented  on  the  staff  of 
The  Language  Teacher  and  N-SIG  publica- 
tions. In  short,  Kitakyushu  JALT  runs  the 
gamut,  from  a tenacious,  down-home  regional  orga- 
nization, to  a spunky  national  and  global  team.  Come 
on  down  and  see  for  yourselves! 

Dennis  Woolbright  and  Malcolm  Swanson 
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Looking  fora  junior  high  coursebook? 
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My  Shore 


Japanese  TV  Ads:  A Video  Resource 
for  the  English  Discussion  Class 

Ken  Schmidt  Tohoku  Cakuin  University 


Last  year  in  this  publication,  Davis  (1997)  highlighted 
the  value  of  English  television  commercials  in  lan- 
guage teaching.  Another  resource  that  should  not  be 
missed  are  TV  ads  in  the  students'  native  language. 
Although  they  do  not  provide  input  in  the  target  lan- 
guage, they  do  offer  great  potential  for  facilitating  En- 
glish discussion  based  on  students'  understanding  of 
their  own  society  and  culture.  In  this  article,  I will  de- 
scribe a video  unit  I used  in  an  adult,  intermediate  to 
advanced  level  discussion  class  at  an  English  conversa- 
tion school  in  Japan.  Parts  or  all  of  what  the  students 
and  I did  should  be  applicable  to  a wide  variety  of 
classroom  situations. 

Our  interest  in  TV  ads  was  initially  piqued  by  an  ar- 
ticle in  The  Japan  Times  Weekly  (LaPenta,  1989,  p.  2)  on  a 
series  of  television  spots  for  Asahi  Super  Dry  beer.  After 
assigning  the  students  to  read  the  article  at  home,  we 
watched  several  of  the  commercials  together  and  shared 
our  own  responses  to  the  ads  and  LaPenta's  article. 
Finding  this  an  interesting  line  of  inquiry,  we  decided  to 
continue  analyzing  Japanese  commercial  messages. 

In  the  next  class  meeting,  we  watched  several  more 
beer  ads  (Asahi,  Sapporo,  Kirin,  Yebisu)  and  analyzed 
each  based  on  these  questions: 

1.  What  is  the  target  audience?  Who  are  the  advertis- 
ers trying  to  reach? 

2.  What  message  is  the  commercial  trying  to  convey? 
How  is  it  related  to  the  product? 

3.  Why  was  this  model/ actor/ music/setting/location 
chosen? 

4.  What  image  are  the  advertisers  try- 
ing to  give  the  product? 

5.  How  do  the  advertisers  hope  to  in- 
fluence us? 

6.  How  effective  is  it?  Will  it  have  the 
desired  effect  on  viewers? 

7.  What  might  make  it  more  effective? 

How  would  you  change  it? 

After  viewing  the  first  commercial,  we 
discussed  the  questions  as  a whole  class, 
giving  me  an  opportunity  to  explain 
question  meanings,  guide  discussion  in 
profitable  directions,  and  demonstrate 
useful  language  and  strategies  students 
could  employ  themselves  (e.g.,  asking 
students  to  elaborate  on  their  answers  or  to  rephrase 
statements  to  confirm  understanding).  As  each  subse- 
quent ad  was  viewed,  small  groups  of  students  dis- 
cussed the  questions  they  felt  were  appropriate  or 
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interesting,  and  then  shared  high- 
lights of  their  analyses  with  the 
whole  class.  This  small  group/large 
group  sequencing  allowed  students 
time  for  self-directed  discussion 
and  negotiation  in  comfortably  small  groups,  while 
still  giving  an  opportunity  to  hear  the  views  of  others 
and  interact  with  the  instructor.  Whole  class  discussion 
was  also  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  many  contributions 
had  already  been  rehearsed  in  small  groups  and  often 
reflected  a group  consensus  rather  than  individual 
opinions  which  can  feel  risky  to  share  in  front  of  a 
large  group. 

After  all  the  ads  had  been  viewed,  we  went  on  to 
compare  them  using  questions  like  the  following: 

1.  Which  ad  was  the  most  entertaining/memorable? 

2.  Which  was  the  most  motivating/ effective  in  reach- 
ing its  audience? 

3.  Which  did  you  like  best?  Why? 

4.  Which  would  you  buy  if  you  went  to  the  store  to- 
morrow, your  choice  was  limited  to  these  products, 
and  you  had  no  other  knowledge  of  any  of  them? 
Why? 

This  was  also  done  as  small  group  work  followed  by 
whole  class  discussion. 

In  the  following  class  meeting,  we  went  on  to  view  a 
series  of  canned  coffee  commercials  and  then  a variety 
of  intriguing  ads  for  products  from  cars  to  fax  ma- 
chines. The  analysis  and  discussion  process  remained 
much  the  same  as  before,  but  prior  to  discussion  we 
focused  on  several  language  points  in  response  to 
needs  I had  observed  in  the  previous  class  period,  spe- 
cifically ways  to  soften  questions,  statements  of  opin- 
ion, and  negative  responses  to  opinions  (e.g.,  "Which 
[would  you  say /do  you  think]  is  most  effective?"  "It's 
difficult  to  say,  but  the  Georgia  commer- 
cial seemed  more  effective  to  me."  "Do 
you  think  so?  I'm  not  sure,  but  I thought 
. . .").  We  then  made  a conscious  effort  to 
employ  these  devices  in  our  discussion. 

As  we  watched  the  commercials  I had 
brought  to  class,  students  frequently 
mentioned  ads  they  had  seen,  and  it  was 
decided  that  in  our  next  meeting  we 
would  hold  our  own  "Clio  Awards"  pro- 
gram. Students  brought  their  favorite 
commercials  on  tape.  Following  each 
viewing  (two  times  each),  groups  of 
three  rated  the  ad,  using  a zero  to  five 
scale,  on  criteria  such  as  strength  of  im- 
age, effectiveness,  visual  quality,  hardest  sell/ softest 
sell,  use  of  humor,  and  use  of  music.  Finally,  each 
group  announced  their  top-three  in  each  category 
along  with  their  reasons.  Other  groups  were  free  to 
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question  them  on  their  choices.  We  then  totalled  the 
results  from  all  the  groups  and  named  the  winners. 
Stars  of  the  show  were  a series  of  convenience  store 
commercials  tracing  the  development  of  a community 
among  the  nightly  customers  and  a group  of  humor- 
ous JR  Nishi  Nihon  spots.  We  finished  the  lesson  by 
discussing  the  best  and  worst  commercials  we  remem- 
bered ever  seeing. 

Fortunately,  one  of  the  students  had  taped  a group 
of  commercials  on  a recent  trip  to  the  U.S.,  and  in  our 
final  class,  we  compared  these  with  the  Japanese  spots 
we  had  been  observing.  The  most  marked  differences 
noted  were  a heavy  emphasis  in  U.S.  commercials  on 
verbal  and  graphic  delineation  of  distinctive  features 
and  advantages  of  the  products,  while  Japanese  com- 
mercials tended  to  emphasize  emotion  and  image,  of- 
ten with  little  obvious  relation  to  the  product. 

Throughout  this  series  of  lessons,  these  mature  stu- 
dents brought  a great  deal  of  cultural  knowledge  and 
personal  experience  to  bear  in  analyzing  the  ads  and 
looking  behind  them  to  the  meanings  and  messages 
they  carried.  Discussion  in  small  and  large  group  set- 
tings was  active  throughout,  and  many  students  re- 
ported a strong  sense  of  having  learned  something 
beyond  language.  A key  factor  in  this  process  was 
that  the  students  acted  as  informants  for  me.  Many 
ads  were  beyond  my  comprehension  on  linguistic 
and/or  cultural  levels,  and  for  several,  I could  not 
even  identify  the  exact  product  being  advertised. 
Class  members  were  eager  to  fill  me  in,  not  only  on 
the  language  used,  but  on  the  underlying  cultural  and 
historical  background.  Thus,  they  became  teachers, 
and  this  role  reversal  had  a lasting  positive  effect  on 
class  participation  patterns  and  the  development  of  a 
cooperative  and  community  atmosphere. 


Conclusion 

As  we  finished  the  last  in  this  five  class  series,  two 
members  approached  me  and  in  mock  pleading  said, 
"Ken,  please  no  more  advertisements.  We  enjoyed  it, 
but  now  we  can't  enjoy  TV.  Every  time  a commercial 
comes  on  we're  thinking,  'What's  the  target  audience? 
What  image  are  they  trying  to  create?"'  It  appeared 
that  one  goal  of  the  course — that  content  would  have 
relevance  to  students'  lives — had  been  accomplished. 

Although  Japanese  language  commercials  do  not 
provide  the  language  input  of  English  ads,  they  do 
provide  plentiful  opportunities  for  input  and  practice 
through  discussion  in  English  based  on  students' 
knowledge  of  their  own  society  and  culture.  For  a for- 
eign instructor,  students  also  have  the  opportunity  to 
act  as  informants  and  teachers  themselves — sharing 
their  linguistic  and  cultural  knowledge  with  a relative 
novice  and  in  the  process,  increasing  their  own  aware- 
ness in  an  area  with  immediate  relevance  to  their  lives. 
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Video  as  a Source  for  Content 
in  Testing  Discussion  Skills 

Joseph  Tomei,  Kumamoto  Gakuen  University 


vance  can  often  lead  to  recitations 
that  have  less  to  do  with  conversa- 
tional ability  and  more  to  do  with 
memorization  skills. 


One  difficulty  in  testing  conversation  ability,  especially 
at  higher  levels,  is  deciding  what  information  students 
should  be  responsible  for.  Even  with  a common  subject, 
such  as  vacations,  we  can  not  assume  that  all  students 
will  be  able  to  talk  about  their  vacations  simply  because 
they  all  have  had  vacations.  The  student  who  has  just 
returned  from  a one  week  cycle  tour  around  Hokkaido 
will  probably  have  more  to  say  than  the  student  who  has 
stayed  at  home  during  the  same  week.  Although  there 
are  subjects  that  we  can  reasonably  assume  students  can 
discuss,  these  are  usually  so  generic  that  only  the  best 
students  can  make  them  into  something  interesting. 
Avoiding  this  problem  by  giving  students  topics  in  ad- 
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The  Hokudai  Oral  Proficiency  Test  (HOPT):  Parts  I 
and  II 

That  was  the  problem  we  faced  in  the  Hokudai  Oral 
Proficiency  Test  (HOPT).  Although  a complete  descrip- 
tion is  outside  of  the  scope  of  this  article,  it  is  useful  to 
mention  two  key  points  of  the  test.  (For  a complete  de- 
scription of  the  test,  please  see  Brown,  Glick,  Holst,  & 
Tomei,  1997.)  The  first  is  that  the  HOPT  is  an  instrument 
designed  to  test  large  numbers  (400+)  of  students  with  a 
few  (5  to  6)  interviewers  in  the  space  of  one  day.  To  do 
this,  the  fifteen-minute  test  seeks  to  measure  oral  profi- 
ciency through  the  conversational  interaction  within  a 
group  of  three  candidates.  The  interviewer  takes  no  ac- 
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tive  role  in  the  test.  His  or  her  role  is  to  watch  the  con- 
versation as  it  develops. 

The  second  point  is  that  the  test  is  divided  into  two 
parts:  Part  1 is  a three-way  discussion  on  one  of  six 
starting  topics  (family  and  friends,  food  and  drink,  out- 
of-class  activities,  sports,  end  of  term  vacation,  and 
hometowns),  and  Part  II  is  a discussion  on  four  travel 
destinations.  Part  II  serves  the  purposes  of  (a)  giving 
additional  "warming  up"  to  students  who 
may  need  it  due  to  nervousness,  and  (b) 
assigning  a new  task  to  give  these  students  a 
fresh  starting  point  in  the  test.  Part  II  is  also 
conceived  to  be  a greater  challenge,  requir- 
ing higher  level  skills  than  the  first  section. 

While  Part  I emphasizes  the  exchange  of 
information  among  the  three  participants.  Part  II  asks 
for  skills  such  as  speculation  and  asserting  one's  opin- 
ions. 

Thus,  when  we  begin  to  ask  the  students  to  express 
more  advanced  skills  in  Part  II,  we  need  to  make  sure 
that  all  students  can  attain  the  same  level  of  prepared- 
ness. Note  that  this  does  not  mean  an  equivalent 
amount  of  preparation  time.  One  student  may  need  to 
work  intensely  for  30  minutes  while  another  student 
may  require  only  five,  so  a framework  must  be  created 
to  allow  for  this.  Additionally,  the  framework  should 
aim  to  avoid  rewarding  memorization,  yet  give  all  stu- 
dents access  to  the  same  set  of  facts.  Had  we  presented 
these  facts  in  written  form,  we  would  have  been  grad- 
ing students  partially  on  their  reading  ability  rather 


than  on  their  conversation  skills.  Had  we  informed  the 
students  of  the  facts  when  they  entered  the  interview 
test,  some  students  may  have  learned  of  the  topic  and 
prepared  in  advance,  encouraging  students  to  post- 
pone their  test  until  the  last  possible  moment.  Our  so- 
lution for  this  was  to  use  a video  to  present  the  Part  II 
information  of  the  HOPT  on  the  day  of  administration. 

During  the  registration  for  the  HOPT  on  the  day  of 
the  interview,  the  students  were  asked  to 
view  a five-  minute  video  and  take  notes 
using  a supplied  form  (see  Figure  1).  The 
video  was  a fictional  travel  agent's  presen- 
tation of  four  August  vacation  packages  to 
Hawai'i,  London,  Okinawa,  and  Tokyo. 

The  travel  agent  detailed  price,  meals,  and 
some  sight-seeing  opportunities  for  each.  The  students 
were  then  expected  to  note  the  information,  using  the 
form  provided.  This  form  was  to  serve  as  an  aide- 
memoire  for  the  students,  helping  them  to  argue  for 
their  own  choices  and  against  other  choices.  There 
were  no  "correct"  answers  as  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion was  to  have  students  express  and  support  their 
own  opinions  and  learn  to  challenge  the  opinions  of 
others.  The  students  watched  the  video  in  a separate 
viewing  room,  where  the  video  was  playing  continu- 
ously, before  moving  to  the  intake  room  to  be  assigned 
to  a group  and  an  interviewer. 

An  analysis  of  the  notes  taken  by  the  students  gives 
some  indication  of  the  success  of  the  format.  About 
70%  (288  of  the  406  note  forms  collected)  were  in  En- 
glish, while  84  note  forms, 
or  approximately  20%  were 
in  Japanese,  and  34  note 
forms  or  less  than  9%  of 
the  total  were  mixed.  There 
were  no  errors  in  the  vaca- 
tion destination  in  the 
closed  section  of  the  form 
(i.e.,  destination,  days  and 
nights,  included  meals,  and 
prices). 

Answering  Logistical 
Problems 

Although  space  is  too  short 
to  give  even  a brief  bibliog- 
raphy of  the  work  dealing 
with  research  on  using 
video  in  the  foreign  lan- 
guage class,  Gruba  (1997), 
using  the  term  "video  me- 
dia," gives  an  excellent 
bibliography  of  previous 
research  as  well  as  present- 
ing a research  agenda  for 
the  role  of  video  media. 
However,  one  additional 
reason  for  using  video  is  its 


Figure  1 
Naijin  Travel 

Where  you're  part  of  the  gang! 


Vacation  1 

To:  Hawai'i 

5 nights  and  6 days 
breakfast  lunch  dinner 

Price: 250,000  yen 

Highlights: 

Hawaiian  Cultural  Center,  Waikiki 
Beach,  shopping,  downtown  Honolulu, 
Dole  Pineapple  Plantation 

Notes: 


Vacation  3 

To:  Okinawa 

6 nights  and  7 days 
breakfast  lunch  dinner 

Price: 200.000  yen 

Highlights: 

beaches,  night  dubs 

nightlife.  in.N3lha,  food,  cultyrg 

WWII  memorials 

Notes: 


Vacation  2 

To:  London 

5 nights  and  6 days 
breakfast  lunch  dinner 

Price: 250,000  yen 

Highlights: 

restaurants,  musicals 

Tower  of  London,  Buckingham  Palace 
shopping,  day  trips  Oxford/Cambridge 

Notes: 


Vacation  4 

To:  Tokyo 

6 nights  and  7 days 
breakfast  lunch  dinner 

Price: 160.000  ven 

Highlights: 

Tokyo  Disneyland 

night  clubs,  museums,  art  galleries 
fish  market.  Yokohama  Chinatown 

Notes: 
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ability  to  solve  logistical  problems.  In  the  case  of  the 
HOPT,  where  between  450-600  students  are  processed 
by  only  six  examiners,  the  video  presentation  not  only 
provided  students  with  information  in  a way  which 
de-emphasized  memorization,  but  also  solved  several 
logistical  concerns. 

As  one  of  the  key  aspects  of  the  HOPT  is  to  group 
three  students  who  do  not  share  the  same  class  with  a 
teacher  who  is  not  their  classroom  teacher,  a fixed 
schedule  (with  students  assigned  to  specific  times  and 
specific  examiners)  would  be  a recipe  for  disaster. 

One  student  arriving  late  or  forgetting  his  or  her  inter- 
view time  would  create  a domino  effect  that  would 
impinge  on  other  students'  efforts.  The  solution  was 
to  assign  students  to  half-hour  time  slots  and  assign 
them  to  interview  groups  at  the  interview  site,  so  that 
students  would  have  to  wait  no  more  than  fifteen 
minutes  for  their  interview.  By  having  the  video  play 
continuously  in  a separate  room,  students  could  ar- 
rive, watch  the  video  until  they  were  ready  for  the 
test,  and  move  to  the  intake  room  where  they  would 
be  assigned  to  a group.  Students  who  wanted  to 
watch  the  video  multiple  times  could  be  accommo- 
dated, as  could  those  students  who  only  needed  to 
watch  the  video  once.  Rewarding  memorization,  how- 
ever, was  avoided.  Even  if  students  were  able  to 
memorize  the  entire  monologue  verbatim,  it  would  be 
little  help  because  the  task  was  to  present  their  opin- 
ion as  to  which  is  the  best  choice  and  respond  to  the 
opinions  of  others.  Furthermore,  a video  tape,  with  its 
presentation  of  images  and  sound,  was  able  to  create 


an  atmosphere  where  students  could  concentrate  on 
the  information  in  a way  that  an  audio  recording 
could  not  have. 

Conclusion 

Because  we  wanted  to  test  the  conversational  ability  of 
large  numbers  of  students,  video  offered  not  only  a 
way  to  present  the  information  so  that  no  student  weak 
in  other  skill  areas  was  at  a disadvantage,  but  also  as  a 
solution  to  several  logistical  problems  we  faced.  Al- 
though many  of  the  components  of  any  large-scale 
testing  program  are  specific  to  the  institution,  from  our 
experience,  video  can  play  a key  part. 
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Freshman  Fever  Goes  to  the  Movies 

Lola  Gayle  Moriguchi  and  Mark  Lewis,  Bunkyo  University 


Working  with  false-beginner  English  students  could 
be  rewarding;  we  just  knew  it.  But  after  one  semester 
of  teaching  listening  comprehension,  my  colleague 
and  I felt  we  were  losing  the  student  engagement  and 
enjoyment  we  sought.  There  was  little  positive  energy 
coming  back  to  us  as  teachers.  We  were  using  good 
texts  (Airwaves  and  New  English  Firsthand)  and  we  felt 
we  were  providing  challenging  lessons  while  encour- 
aging student  involvement.  Many  of  the  students, 
however,  were  required  to  take  our  classes  and,  after 
questioning  them,  we  discovered  that  many  did  not 
want  to  study  English  nor,  after  the  rigors  of  their 
junior  and  senior  high  school  lessons,  did  they  like 
English.  We  tried  many  things:  humor,  games,  music, 
and  role-plays;  but  as  that  first  semester  progressed. 


students  became  more  and  more 
uninspired  and  distracted.  Our 
classes  were  large  (between  45  and 
60  students)  and  many  students 
were  becoming  lost.  Hmmmmph. 

Over  the  summer  we  put  together  plans  for  a video 
project.  Each  student  would  work  together  in  a group 
of  two  or  three  and  choose  an  English  video  for  a 2-3 
minute  dialogue  exchange.  Each  student  would  as- 
sume one  of  the  video's  character's  roles.  The  project 
would  include  (a)  introducing  the  video  to  the  class, 

(b)  explaining  why  that  video  was  selected  (example: 
"We  like  Bruce  Willis  movies."),  (c)  describing  whether 
the  movie  is  a comedy,  adventure,  romance,  etc.,  (d) 
memorizing  and  then  performing  the  selected  dialogue 
for  the  class,  and  (e)  providing  class  members  with  a 
copy  of  the  selected  dialogue. 

We  provided  students  with  these  instructions  in  En- 
glish and  Japanese  so  that  everyone  could  understand 
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what  was  expected.  First  presentations  would  take 
place  in  two  weeks,  and  during  those  two  weeks  we 
brought  to  class  scenes  from  popular  videos  ( Home 
Alone  and  Pulp  Fiction)  and  performed  these  scenes  as 
examples.  Students  could  see  exactly  what  we  had  in 
mind  and  their  eyes  seemed  to  brighten. 

The  video  projects  lasted  about  four  weeks.  All  of 
our  students  participated  by  joining  groups  and 
working  together  outside  of  class.  During  those  four 
weeks  we  noticed  a considerable  change  in  behavior 
and  attitude.  Upon  entering  the  class  each  week,  we 
could  see  students  sitting  together  in  their  groups 
practicing  their  dialogues.  They  were  laughing  and 
having  a good  time.  Other  students  would  be  waiting 
to  ask  questions  concerning  vocabulary  or  their  video 
choice.  They  seemed  to  be  genuinely  interested  and 
involved  and  found  the  project  stimulating  and  wor- 
thy. We  were  delighted.  The  restless  mood  of  disinter- 
est had  been  replaced  by  a lighter  bubbly  enthusiasm, 
and  students  were  absorbing  English  through  their 
favorite  movies. 

While  we  believe  there  can  be  no  substitute  for  view- 
ing a full-length  movie  in  its  entirety — simply  for  the 
enjoyment  of  it — we  also  discovered  that  beginning 
students  can  catch  a foothold  in  a second  language  by 
grasping  certain  phrases  memorable  to  them,  such  as 
Schwarzenegger's  famous  "I'll  be  back!"  Surrounded 
with  the  backdrop  and  glitter  of  a film's  story,  lan- 
guage becomes  entrenched  in  a meaningful  situation 
and  becomes  necessary  for  the  least  inspired  student. 
This  is  the  natural  role  of  any  language. 

As  with  all  large  classes,  there  were  a few  manage- 
rial problems.  Our  university's  English  video  lounge 
encountered  a frenzied  period  of  teaching  many  stu- 
dents the  video  check-out  procedure.  Another  problem 
was  that  a few  groups  actually  performed  the  same 
scene  from  the  same  movie — which,  when  one  consid- 
ers the  possibilities,  seems  highly  coincidental. 

However,  we  believe  the  video  project  was  a success 
because  it  asked  students  to  take  control  of  their  own 
learning  and  it  lent  them  the  freedom  to  do  it.  Al- 
though the  video  project  asks  students  to  dissect  bits  of 
language,  it  adheres  to  whole  language  processes  be- 
cause students  encounter  and  imitate  language  from 
supposed  natural  situations.  They  are  also  provided 
with  many  English  speakers  as  models.  We  think  the 
project  was  a success,  and  more  importantly  students 
became  excited  about  speaking  English. 


Quick  Guide 

Key  Words:  Video,  Listening  Comprehension 
Learner  English  Level:  all  levels 
Learner  Maturity  Level:  Jr. /Sr.  High,  College/University, 
Adult 

Preparation  Time:  About  one  hour 
Activity  Time:  ten  to  twenty  minutes  for  each  group  of  stu- 
dents  to  present  
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REPORT,  cont'd  from  p.  35. 

Professor  Kobayashi  of  the  Japan  Research  Council 
gave  an  entertaining  wrap-up  speech,  stressing  the 
usefulness  of  the  TOEIC  in  the  global  economy  where 
English  is  vital  for  business  survival.  With  the  trend 
away  from  lifetime  employment,  a good  TOEIC  score 
also  enhances  an  individual's  employability. 
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Know  about  IATEFL?  You  can  join  the  Inter- 
national Assocation  of  Teachers  of  English 
as  a Foreign  Language  (IATEFL),  as  well  as 
any  number  of  IATEFL  SICs,  through  JALT. 
Check  the  postal  cash  transfer  form  at  the 
back  of  this  issue  for  more  information. 


EDUCATIONAL  INNOVATIONS,  cont 'd  from  p.  28. 
however,  may  have  the  detrimental  effect  of  allowing 
participants  to  casually  slip  into  their  native  tongue 
and  not  provide  them  with  sufficient  opportunities  to 
express  their  opinions  directly  to  a wider  group.  The 
more  practice  they  get  in  doing  this,  the  easier  it  will 
become.  Organisers  can  decide  for  themselves  how 
much  pressure  is  beneficial  for  language  learners  ac- 
cording to  their  specific  circumstances  and  gain  knowl- 
edge from  listening  to  others. 

Finally,  with  increasing  numbers  of  advanced  speak- 
ers of  English  in  Japan,  discussion  forums  like  the  one 
outlined  may  be  useful  in  motivating  students  to  con- 
tinue to  study  English.  In  addition,  the  transition  of  the 
role  of  teacher  to  moderator  or  organiser  will  help  in- 
troduce greater  flexibility  in  the  management  of  lan- 
guage learning  environments. 
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Video  Conference.  Tim  Falla.  Reed  Educational  and  Pro- 
fessional Publishing  Limited,  1996.  60-minute  video 
(NTSC).  ¥18,000.  Video  Resource  Book  (photocopiable). 
¥4,950.  Inquiries:  Heinemann  ELT,  c/o  Macmillan  Lan- 
guage House,  Hayakawa  Bldg.,  5-1 4-7  Hakusan, 
Bunkyo-ku,  Tokyo  1 1 2-0001 ; t:  03-3943-6857;  f:  03- 
3943-6863 

Choosing  appropriate  materials  for  business  students 
these  days  is  becoming  as  daunting  a task  as  picking  out 
useful  standard  texts.  The  extent  of  available  resources 
has  blossomed  as  publishers  attempt  to  meet  the  de- 
mand. For  material  writers,  the  challenge  has  become 
one  of  finding  ever  new  and  interesting  ways  to  catch 
the  eye  of  the  teacher  wanting  to  cover  the  language  and 
functions  of  elementary  business  English.  The  challenge 
for  teachers  is  to  identify  material  from  amongst  the 
growing  selections  available  to  match  the  very  specific 
needs  of  students  studying  business. 

Video  Conference  should  make  the  choosing  less  painful. 
The  author  has  taken  an  international  conference  as  the 
background  for  presenting  many  of  the  essential  language 
requirements  for  business  people  at  an  elementary 
through  intermediate  level.  The  material  focuses  directly 
on  the  kind  of  situations  non  native  speakers  may  find 
themselves  in  at  such  a conference,  yet  has  a wide  enough 
scope  to  appear  relevant  to  most  business  students  who 
have  the  daily  struggle  of  communicating  with  American 
colleagues,  both  here  in  Japan  and  abroad. 

Video  Conference  is  not  a full-blown  course  but  rather  a 
delicacy  that  should  accompany  a more  staple  diet.  The 
video  is  the  centerpiece  and  is  divided  into  ten  units. 
These  units  form  a narrative  which  follows  several 
people  in  "Transglobal,"  a telecommunications  com- 
pany, as  they  meet,  socialize  and  relax  at  their  annual 
sales  conference.  A speaker  with  a French  accent  is  fea- 
tured along  with  native  American  and  British  speakers. 

Each  unit  lasts  five  to  six  minutes  and  is  divided  into 
three  or  four  manageable  segments.  Topics  include  the 
expected  greetings  (formal  and  informal),  introducing, 
and  making  appointments,  but  also  include  sections  on 
booking  a flight  or  hotel,  and  checking  in  for  a flight. 
Where  Falla  rises  above  this  standard  and  sometimes 
superficial  genre  is  in  his  attempts  to  extend  the  students' 
experience  in  these  areas.  For  example,  in  the  one  unit  on 
eating  out,  the  functions  of  reserving  a table  and  ordering 
food  are  combined  with  a cultural  component  where  the 
characters  discuss  the  acceptable  way  to  eat  various  foods. 

Segments  are  kept  short,  contexts  are  made  very  clear 
and  the  personalities  of  each  character  are  accentuated  to 
reduce  cognitive  load  on  the  students.  He  also  provides 
teachers  with  effective  techniques  and  activities  in  which 
students  are  encouraged  to  predict  language  and  vocabu- 
lary prior  to  listening,  and  have  specific  purposes  for 
listening.  Crucially  (and  less  frequently  in  materials  of 
this  nature)  Falla  recognizes  the  importance  of  grading 
tasks  according  to  the  language  difficulty  of  the  segments. 
He  also  seems  to  appreciate  that  listening  is  an  active 


process.  As  well  as  role-play  ideas,  he  recommends  silent 
viewing  (thereby  allowing  students  to  focus  on  mood, 
relationships,  body  language),  and  freeze- framing  (to  give 
opportunities  to  describe  and  predict). 

Although  the  dialogues  are  obviously  scripted,  they  are 
by  and  large,  au  then  he  sounding.  In  checking  in  for  a 
flight  the  passenger  is  asked  if  he  had  packed  the  bags 
himself,  had  been  given  any  parcels  or  packages  to  carry, 
or  had  left  his  cases  unattended  at  any  time-surely  useful 
language  in  these  security-conscious  days.  On  a couple  of 
occasions,  however,  the  dialogue  does  become  stilted  and 
may  elicit  a wince  or  two  from  the  teacher.  Whether  by 
accident  or  design,  pauses  between  turns  appear  slightly 
longer  than  normal,  even  when  text  is  spoken  at  close  to 
native  speed,  so  this  should  be  an  aid  to  comprehension. 

Language  does  not  become  progressively  difficult 
during  the  course  of  the  video,  so  units  could  be  taught 
out  of  order.  Yet  it  is  the  continuity  that  works  well. 
Subtle  relationships  between  characters  are  allowed  to 
develop  as  a sub-text,  and  higher  level  students  may 
benefit  from  looking  at  how  these  relationships  are 
manifested  in  the  language. 

Video  Conference  is  a worthwhile  tool  for  the  business 
English  teacher.  It  is  direct,  focused,  relevant,  fun,  and 
should  help  teachers  to  cut  down  the  time  they  have  to 
spend  looking  through  materials. 

Trevor  Balance,  Temple  University  Japan 

Internet  Multimedia  Resources  for  Language  Learn- 
ing— Until  recently,  watching  a video  usually  meant 
inserting  a 190-mm  cartridge  into  a video  player  con- 
nected to  a TV,  then  pressing  a switch.  The  Internet, 
however,  is  revolutionizing  not  only  the  way  people 
watch  videos,  but  create  them.  The  integration  of  video, 
television,  and  computer  technologies  is  well  under  way 
and  many  multimedia  resources  are  now  available  on 
the  Internet.  This  article  outlines  some  of  those  resources 
which  are  useful  for  foreign  language  classes. 

Accessing  Movie  Resources — Multimedia  resources 
available  on  the  Internet  comprise  everything  short  of 
full-length  feature  movies.  Are  you  looking  for  a review 
or  summary  of  a popular  movie?  The  Movie  Critic 
Homepage  <http://www.moviecritic.com/>  or  Gene's 
Movie  Reviews  <http://expert.cc.purdue.edu/ 
~gehowell/REVIEW/Movie.html>  probably  have  what 
you  want.  The  Internet  Movie  Database  <http:/ / 
us. imdb.com/>  is  also  a must-visit  site  for  comprehen- 
sive information  on  thousands  of  movies.  Would  you 
like  to  read  a film  script?  Over  4,000  scripts  can  be  or- 
dered online  from  the  Script  Store  <http:/ / 
www.writerswebsite.com/scmplays/>. 

Drop  by  the  Scripts  OnScreen  Homepage  <http:/ / 
www.scripts-onscreen.com>  or  Drew's  Script-O-Rama 
<http:/ /w ww.se rip t-o-rama.com/>,  where  you  can  find 
hundreds  of  scripts  online.  Are  you  searching  for  sound 
and  video  clips  from  recent  blockbusters?  The  Movie 
Sounds  Page  <http://www.moviesounds.com>  or  Movie 
and  TV  Video  Clips  homepage  <http://www.cris.com/ 
~Calbus/xmovclps.html>  are  two  excellent  resources. 

If  your  interest  is  more  in  educational  films,  we  recom- 
mend Thinking  Allowed  <http://www. thinking- 
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allowed.com>,  the  Media  Channel  <http://www. 
mediachannel.com>,  Social  Studies  School  Service  <http:/ 
/socialstudies.com/ >,  and  Schoolhouse  Videos  & More 
<http:/  / www.schoolroom.com/>.  A large  number  of  educa- 
tional videos  can  be  found  at  The  Reel  <http://www. 
reel.com>,  one  of  the  most  extensive  online  video  stores. 

Using  Internet  TV  and  Radio  Resources— Anyone  with 
hi-speed  Internet  access  can  download  audio  or  video 
broadcasts,  and  in  ways  consistent  with  fair  use  policies, 
use  them  for  class.  CNN  Interactive  updates  chttp:// 
www.ain.com>  contain  clips  from  recent  news  stories. 
You  can  also  watch  BBC  television  news  bulletins 
<http://news.bbc.co.uk/hi/english/static/on_air/ 
default.stm>  three  times  a day  using  the  RealVideo 
player  <http://www.real.com/products/player/ 
index.html>.  In  addition,  American  National  Public 
Radio  broadcasts  <http://www.npr.org/ 
index. text.html>  and  Timecast:  RealAudio  & RealVideo 
Guide  <http:/ /www. timecast.com/>  contain  links  to  a 
whole  kaleidoscope  of  radio  and  TV  news  broadcasts. 

To  play  a sound  or  video  clip  on  your  Web  browser, 
you'll  probably  need  to  download  special  third  party 
software  plugs  such  as  ShockWave  <http://macromedia. 
com/index.html>,  RealAudio  <http:/ / www.real.com/ >, 
or  QuickTime  <http:/ /www. apple.com/quicktime/>.  A 
list  of  common  Netscape  software  plug-in  extensions  is 
available  online  <http:/ /home.netscape.com/ download/ 
> and  the  most  common  MS  Explorer  extensions  can  be 
found  at  <http://www.microsoft.com/ie/download/>. 
The  book  "How  to  Play  Sound  and  Video  Files  on  Your 
Computer"  <http://www.deseretbook.com/ 
multimedia. html>  also  explains  plug-ins  thoroughly. 

Creating  Online  Video  Resources— The  Internet  has 
opened  up  several  possibilities  in  using  video  technol- 
ogy online.  The  most  salient  one  creates  a chance  to 
bring  people  from  diverse  physical  locations  together 
into  one  virtual  space  via  video  conferencing.  Other  uses 
include  classroom  multimedia  projects  or  multimedia 
language  learning  sites. 

1.  Video  Conferencing:  A simple  camcorder  (a  device 
halfway  between  a digital  camera  and  a video  recorder) 
with  any  compatible  program  such  as  ICQ  Meeting 
Point  CU-See-Me  <http://www.cu-seeme.cornell.edu/> 
and  VideoPhone  <http://www.connectix.com/html/ 
videophone. html>  can  take  video  images  of  up  to  20 
frames  per  second  and  transit  them  over  the  Internet. 

Real-time  video  conferencing  offers  the  spontaneity  of  a 
phone  conversation  and  varied  levels  of  privacy.  There 
are  over  three  hundred  different  public  video  chat  chan- 
nels on  the  Internet.  (Those  supporting  CU-See-Me  proto- 
cols are  called  "reflectors.")  A list  of  public  reflectors  is 
available  at  <http://ccwf.cc.utexas.edu/~streak/ 
ref.html>.  For  example,  the  Nesna  College  reflector 
(128.39.163.112)  out  of  Norway  is  for  discussions  of  edu- 
cational research.  The  Global  Schoolhouse  reflector 
(199.106.67.100)  is  mostly  for  classroom-to-classroom 
educational  exchanges.  The  University  of  Tsukuba  reflec- 
tor (130.158.64.240),  permits  discussions  on  any  topic,  but 
nudity  or  profanity  are  forbidden.  Over  one-third  of  all 
public  video  reflectors  are  devoted  to  sexually  explicit 
themes,  so  teachers  wishing  to  screen  out  these  sort  of 
conferences  had  best  visit  the  site  in  advance  to  check  the 
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traffic  and  the  content.  Each  channel  has  its  own  purpose 
and  rules  of  etiquette.  Desktop  Video  Conferencing  Prod- 
uct Survey  <http://www3.ncsu.edu/dox/video/ 
survey.html>  gives  an  extensive  list  of  video  conferencing 
software  products  used  on  a variety  of  computer  systems. 

Many  universities,  companies,  and  even  individuals 
can  set  up  private  channels  in  which  they  speak  directly 
to  selected  individuals.  These  services  resemble  private 
phone  calls  in  which  people  communicate  through  voice 
and  gestures.  Whereas  international  phone  calls  are  not 
feasible  for  most  classes,  live  video  conferencing  re- 
quires no  special  phone  charges,  and  the  equipment 
itself  is  usually  well  under  $200.  Moreover,  those  with 
limited  bandwidth  might  prefer  to  type  their  messages 
instead  of  speaking  and  also  reduce  the  frame  rate  of 
their  camcorders.  Two  sources  of  further  information 
about  videoconferencing  are  Videoconference.com 
<http:/ /www. videoconference. com>  and  Nerd  World 
<http://www.nerdworld.com/cgi-bin/ 
page.cgi?cat=1934>  of  Keylnfo  Services  <http:// 
www.keyinfo.com/help/howto.html>. 

2.  Classroom  Multimedia  Projects:  Another  way  to  inte- 
grate video  and  multimedia  resources  is  to  convert  class- 
room videos  into  multimedia  web  pages.  Creating  a 
classroom  page  with  video  and  audio  clips  encourages 
students  to  consider  how  they  want  to  present  themselves 
and  how  to  integrate  graphic,  audio,  and  text  material. 

One  example  of  a student  page  with  AV  components 
is  available  at  Hoffer  Elementary  School  <http:// 
cmpl.ucr.edu/exhibitions/hoffer/home/ 
hoffer. video. html>.  These  kinds  of  projects  are  espe- 
cially useful  for  students  who  are  contemplating  sales, 
marketing,  or  computer  careers.  To  create  video  clips  for 
viewing  online,  you  will  need  a video  camera,  a method 
of  digitizing  the  video,  for  example,  with  a computer 
video  card,  and  a tool  like  the  RealVideo  encoder 
<http://www.real.com/products/creation/ 
index. html>  to  encode  and  compress  your  file.  Several 
excellent  resources  detailing  how  to  add  video  to  your 
site  are  Builder. Com  <http://builder.cnet.com/Graph- 
ics/ Video/ss06c.html>,  Adding  RealVideo  Files  to  Your 
Web  Page  <http://www-lib.usc.edu/~khowell/video/ 
realvideo.html>,  and  Video  over  the  InterNet  <http:// 
www.rad.com/networks/1996/video/video.htm>. 

3.  Multimedia  Language  Learning  Sites:  Besides  classroom 
projects,  teachers  and  material  developers  can  create  online 
audio-visual  materials  making  use  of  the  multidimensional 
nature  of  audio,  video,  and  text  combined.  At  Sounds 
English  <http://www.netmatters.  co.uk/users/gjtaylor/ >, 
you  can  find  the  Animated  Alphabet,  a pronunciation 
guide  with  sound  and  lip-synched  animation,  and  the 
English  Karaoke  Jukebox,  both  running  with  QuickTime 
technology  in  innovative  ways. 

Another  site,  Randall's  ESL  Cyber  Listening  Lab 
<http:/ /www2.gol.com/users/rsdavis/cyberlab/>,  has 
created  an  online  JavaScript  listening  quiz  using  a 
RealVideo  clip  of  a teacher  talking  about  some  keys  to 
learning  a foreign  language.  Students  listen  to  the  video 
clip  and  then  answer  five  multiple-choice  questions.  The 
students'  answers  can  be  checked  immediately  by  the 
page,  and  this  feedback  appears  in  a separate  window. 

There  are  many  sources  for  obtaining  multimedia 
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software  over  the  Internet  to  help  you  get  started  creat- 
ing similar  sites.  Fortunately,  many  of  "hi  tech"  effects 
can  be  accomplished  on  low  budgets  with  appropriate 
software.  A useful  list  of  multimedia  software  programs 
is  available  at  <http://www2.ncsu.edu/bae/people/ 
faculty/walker/hotlist/graphics.html>.  Another  recom- 
mended source  of  Internet  multimedia  software  can  be 
found  at  TUCOWS  <http:/  / tucows.roppongi. or.jp />. 

Finally,  it  is  worth  mentioning  that  the  Internet  also 
offers  many  interesting  ideas  about  how  to  use  multime- 
dia and  videos  in  foreign  language  classes.  The  JALT 
Video  N-SIG  Homepage  <http:/ /langue.hyper.chubu. 
ac.jp/jalt/nsig/video/index.html>  and  Dave  Sperling's 
ESL  Cafe  Video  Web  Guide  <http://www.eslcafe.com/ 
searc h/ Video />  and  are  two  excellent  resources  in  this 
category.  The  Ed  Tech  Pages  <http://www. fortuned ty. 
com/skyscraper/networking/68/index.html>  is  also 
worth  a look. 

Conclusion — This  review  has  outlined  some  of  the  multi- 
media  resources  available  on  the  Internet  today.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  the  technology  is  changing  rap- 
idly and  many  new  resources  will  be  available  in  the 
future.  Those  without  Internet  access,  who  are  interested 
in  getting  a glimpse  of  what  is  possible  might  want  to 
read  Dave  Sperling's  Internet  Guide  from  Prentice  Hall 
Regents  (1998).  A review  of  this  book  is  available  at: 
<http:  / /home.worl  dnet.fr /pinkpig  /theteflfarm  / 
review  s_intemet_guide.htm>. 

Tim  Newfields  & Randall  S.  Davis 
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for  review,  both  for  students  (text  and  all  peripherals)  and 
for  teachers,  to  Publishers'  Reviews  Copies  Liaison. 

For  Students 

Children  s Materials 

Nakata,  R.  (1997).  Let's  go:  Starter  (student's,  teacher's,  cassette).  Ox- 
ford: Oxford  University  Press. 

Course  Books 

Brown,  S.  (1997).  Journeys  1:  Reading  (student's,  teacher's).  Singapore: 
Prentice  Hall  Asia. 

Buckingham,  A.,  & Whitney,  N.  (1997).  Passport  plus:  English  for  interna- 
tional communication  (student's,  teacher's,  cassette).  Oxford:  Oxford 
University  Press. 

Comfort,  J.  (1997).  Effective  socializing:  Oxford  business  English  skills 
(student's,  teacher's,  cassette,  sample  video).  Oxford:  Oxford  Univer- 
sity Press. 

.'Hutchinson,  T.  (1997).  Life  lines:  Pre-intermediate  (student's,  teacher's, 
cassette).  Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press. 

Hutchinson,  T.  (1998).  New  hotline:  Pre-intermediate  (student's,  teacher's, 
cassettes).  Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press. 

Kimbrough,  V.,  & Frankel,  I.  (1998).  Gateways  1 (student's  teacher's, 
cassettes).  New  York:  Oxford  University  Press. 
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Lee,  L.  (1998).  Transitions  1 (student's,  teacher's,  cassettes).  New  York: 
Oxford  University  Press. 

!Soars,  L.&  J.(199 7).  New  headway  English  course  (intermediate  student's, 
teacher's,  cassette).  Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press. 

Reading 

•Davidson,  S.  (1998).  At  the  footy  and  other  stories  (elementary  reader). 
Sydney:  NCELTR. 

•Hague,  M.,  & Harris,  C.  (1998).  Australians  in  the  news  (intermediate 
reader).  Sydney:  NCELTR. 

Supplementary  Materials 

Anderson,  S.,  & Cullen,  K.  (1996).  Chambers  student's  English  dictionary. 
Edinburgh:  Chambers. 

Higgelton,  E.  (1998).  Chambers  essential  English  dictionary.  Edinburgh: 
Chambers  Harrap  Publishers. 

•Smith,  S.,  & Smith,  J.  (1998).  Wordflo:  Your  personal  English  organiser 
(binder,  teacher's  insert).  Essex:  Addison- Wesley  Longman. 

Trappes-Lomax,  H.  (1997).  Oxford  learner's  wordfinder  dictionary.  Ox- 
ford: Oxford  University  Press. 

For  Teachers 

Feez,  S.  (1998).  Text-based  syllabus  design.  Sydney:  NCELTR.  (Contact 
the  JALT  Journal  reviews  editor). 

•Society  of  Editors,  Writers,  and  Translators.  (1998).  Japan  style  sheet: 

The  S WET  guide  for  writers,  editors  and  translators.  Berkeley:  Stone 
Bridge  Press. 

Computers 

Suzuki,  H.  (1998).  W-E  > o Tokyo:  H TOo 


JALT  News 

edited  by  thomas  L simmons  & ono  masaki 

Attention  JALT  Iwate,  Tochigi,  and  Yamagata  Chapter 
Members — At  the  Executive  Board  meeting  in  October, 
motions  to  place  your  chapters  on  probation  will  be 
voted  on.  Members  who  are  interested  in  learning  more 
about  these  motions  should  contact  their  chapter  presi- 
dent or  any  National  Officer  or  Chapter  Representative 
Liaison.  Iwate:  Izumi  Suzuki,  t:  0196-35-6416;  Tochigi: 
James  Chambers,  t:  0286-27-1858:  Yamagata:  Sugawara 
Fumio,  t:  0238-85-2468. 

«!*.  0 3 0 
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1 998  JALT  Research  Grants — The  deadline  for  1998 
JALT  Research  Grant  applications  is  August  16, 1998. 

See  the  April  JALT  Directory  for  details  (pp.  4-5). 

JALT^StfiS:^6O^(i8^160T‘to  PL<  (i£!£4£-fcO(4-5 

Support  for  Language  Teachers  in  Asia— JALT  is  pleased 
to  offer  the  following  to  educators  living  in  Asian  coun- 
tries other  than  Japan:  24  issues  (two  years)  of  The  Lan- 
guage Teacher ; 4 issues  (two  years)  of  JALT  Journal ; 
eligibility  for  JALT  scholarships;  member  discount  rates 
at  JALT98,  JALT99,  and  Featured  Speaker  Workshops; 
JALT  Directory,  and  member  discount  rates  for  two 
years  at  all  chapter  events  and  regional  conferences. 

Cost:  ¥9,000  (¥10,750  for  airmail).  This  special  offer  ex- 
pires March  31, 1999.  Mail  an  international  postal  money 
order  with  the  postal  form  at  the  back  of  this  TLT  detail- 
ing your  contact  information  to  JALT  Central  Office,  5F, 
1-37-9  Taito,  Taito-ku,  Tokyo  110-0016,  Japan. 
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JALT  News  & JALT98  Conference 


Tell  your  colleagues  in  other  Asian  countries  about 
this  offer  and  help  build  membership  in  JALT. 

(The  Language  TeacherJ  £2^fa]24^HK 
DALT  Journal]  £4*M3\  JALT  JALT98&  CFJALT99'^<0§>J 

5k  7-?  v a y '?*>'('<>  h^wS»J5i&^£x  H*&ft<r>7i/7<0 
Li*.  1999^3^131  B ALT  lift 


JALT98  Conference 

edited  by jartina  tubby  8 goto  minae 

The  24th  Annual  International  JALT  Conference 
on  Language  Teaching/Leaming 
& Educational  Materials  Exposition 

November  20  -23, 1 998 
Sonic  City,  Omiya 

This  month  we  talk  directly  with  some  of  those  working 
behind  the  scenes  of  JALT98:  the  program  coordinators, 
Andy  Barfield,  Joyce  Cunningham,  Katsura  Haruko,  and 
Neil  Parry,  and  the  site  coordinator,  Aleda  Krause. 

Andy , the  JALT  conference  is  now  in  its  24th  year.  Why  do  you 
think  it  is  such  a successful  and  popular  event? 

More  than  anything  it  meets  people's  points  of  interest 
and  needs.  Teachers  want  to  learn  from  each  other.  They 
are  eager  to  exchange  practical  ideas  and  explore  issues  in 
depth.  There's  always  an  incredible  Educational  Materials 
Exposition  as  well  as  N-SIG  displays  that  reflect  your  spe- 
cial interests!  Plus  an  excellent  line-up  of  main  speakers  and 
featured  speakers:  the  conference  is  a great  chance  to  meet 
some  of  the  finest  leaders  in  our  field. 

Thriving  on  both  informality  and  professional  serious- 
ness, JALT  conferences  offer  teachers  breadth  of  involve- 
ment and  quality  that  you  simply  can't  find  at  other 
language  education  book  fairs  and  conferences  in  Japan. 

Neil,  in  what  ways  will  this  year's  conference  carry  on  these 
traditions? 

The  JALT  conference  has  always  been  at  the  forefront  of 
innovation,  and  JALT98  promises  to  be  no  different.  But 
more  than  simply  maintain  tradition,  the  JALT  annual  con- 
ference has  itself  become  one.  Now  in  its  24th  year,  it  has 
supported  a generation  of  language  teachers,  and  now 
stands  poised  to  pass  on  the  combined  expertise  of  those 
teachers  to  the  next  generation.  Now  that's  tradition! 

Is  there  anything  new  at  JALT98,  Joyce? 

There  are  lots  of  new,  exciting  things  going  on  at  JALT98. 
For  the  first  time,  there  are  not  five  but  six  main  and  special 
speakers  from  all  over  the  world.  So,  right  from  the  word 
"go,"  you'll  be  getting  more  for  your  money. 

You'll  be  able  to  enjoy  more  guided  discussions  and  ex- 
change sessions,  with  the  focus  on  learning  together.  For 
the  first  time,  the  final  panel  will  include  many  guest  speak- 
ers who  will  meet  you  and  talk  directly  with  you  (not  at 
you  from  a podium)  in  small  interest  groups  of  your  choice. 

Another  new  feature  is  the  JALT  Chapter  Poster  Session 
illustrating  their  activities  and  challenges.  These  will  be 
judged  by  a panel  of  featured  speakers. 
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The  educational  materials  exposition  will  open  earlier 
and  stay  open  later.  What's  more,  most  JALT  organiza- 
tional meetings  have  been  scheduled  at  lunchtime  or  in 
the  evenings. 

Aleda,  many  people  enjoy  the  conference  not  only  for  the  educa- 
tional opportunities,  but  also  for  the  social  events  and  networking 
opportunities  it  offers.  What  does  this  year's  social  scene  look  like? 

We're  lining  up  some  great  entertainment  for  both  of  the 
main  conference  evenings.  Don't  miss  the  One  Can  Drink 
party  (sponsored  again  this  year  by  Prentice  Hall  Japan), 
which  everyone  is  invited  to  at  no  extra  cost  on  Saturday 
evening.  Come  and  talk  over  the  day,  catch  up  on  presenta- 
tions you  missed,  see  old  friends  and  make  new  ones. 

The  Dance  Party  on  Sunday  features  an  exciting  live  band 
for  all  you  Salsa  Latin  music  lovers — chance  to  relax  and  let 
your  hair  down  on  the  dance  floor. 

As  always,  N-SIG  parties  are  scheduled  during  the  con- 
ference, and  are  an  added  opportunity  to  rub  elbows  with 
people  active  in  your  area  of  interest. 

Wow!  Sounds  great!  Thank  you  all  and  the  many  others  in- 
volved who  go  unrecognized  for  your  hard  work. 

Just  30  minutes  from  Shinjuku.  Join  the  JALT  confer- 
ence at  Sonic  City  in  Omiya,  Saitama  from  November  20 
-23,  1998.  Don't  miss  your  chance  to  become  part  of  the 
JALT  tradition! 
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Bulletin  Board 

edited  by  laura  maegregor  B kinugawa  takao 

Opportunities  for  Professional  Development  with  The 
Language  Teacher 

1)  Column  Editor — An  English  language  editor  for  the 
Bulletin  Board  column  is  required  immediately.  Please 
apply  if  you:  (a)  are  a JALT  member  in  good  standing; 
(b)  have  experience  in  second/ foreign  language  teach- 
ing; (c)  are  resident  in  Japan;  (d)  have  a computer  that 
can  read  and  write  Mac-formatted  files,  a fax  machine, 
and  e-mail;  and  (e)  are  committed  to  contributing  to 
the  production  of  The  Language  Teacher.  Please  submit 
a curriculum  vitae  and  cover  letter  to  William  Acton, 
JALT  Publications  Board  Chair;  Nagaikegami  6410-1, 
Hirako-cho,  Owariasahi-shi,  Aichi-ken  488-0872; 
<i44993g@nucc.cc.nagoya-u.ac.jp>.  Applications  will 
be  accepted  until  the  position  is  filled. 

2)  Japanese  Language  Positions — Two  positions  are  avail- 
able immediately:  Bulletin  Board  Column  Co-Editor, 
and  General  Translator.  Interested  applicants  should: 
(a)  be  a JALT  member  in  good  standing;  (b)  have 
experience  in  second  language  teaching;  (c)  have  a 
computer  that  can  read  and  write  Mac-formatted 
files,  a fax  machine,  and  e-mail;  (d)  be  able  to  com- 
municate in  writing  in  Japanese  and  English.  Please 
submit  a curriculum  vitae  along  with  a cover  letter 
outlining  your  abilities  and  interest  in  the  position(s) 
for  which  you  are  applying  to  Kinugawa  Takao, 
Japanese  Language  Editor;  The  Language  Teacher , 210- 
304,  2-10-1  Namiko,  Tsukuba-shi,  Ibaraki-ken  305- 
0044;  t/f:  0298-53-7477  (w); 
<kinugawa@intersc.tsukuba.ac.jp>  or 

me  , ; 
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<BXA05244@n  if  tyserve.or.jp>. 
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NLP  Training  Workshop — Summer  1998  NLP  Training  in 
Nagoya  at  Nanzan  University  by  Richard  Bolstad  and 
Margot  Hamblett  from  New  Zealand,  organized  by  Tim 
Murphey.  August  13-16:  Trainers  Training.  For  more 
information  or  to  sign  up  contact:  Goto  Minae;  3-78 
Asaoka-cho,  Chikusa-ku,  Nagoya  464-0811;  t:  052-781- 
6492;  f:  052-781-6506;  <minae@sun-  inet.or.jp>. 
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JALT  Cunma  1 1th  Summer  Workshop — Theme:  Lan- 
guage Teaching:  Theory  and  Practice.  Dates:  August  23- 
25, 1998.  Place:  Kantou-Koushinetsu  Kokuritsu  Daigaku 
Kusatsu  Seminar  House.  Lectures  by  guest  speaker.  Dr. 
Danny  D.  Steinberg  and  participants.  Please  apply  for  a 
presentation  if  you  are  interested.  Dr.  Steinberg  taught  at 
the  University  of  Hawaii  and  Rikkyo  University,  and  is 
currently  at  Surugadai  University.  He  is  author  of  several 
books,  including  An  Introduction  to  Psycholinguistics , 
(Longman,  1993).  He  will  give  two  lectures  under  the  title, 
“Understanding  Learning  a Foreign  Language."  Program 
fee:  ¥2,000.  Room  and  board:  ¥6,000  (two  nights  and  six 
meals).  Contact:  Shibayama  Morijiro;  t:  027-263-8522  or 
Wayne  Pennington;  t:  027-283-8984. 
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Nanzan  University's  1 3th  EFL  Mini-Conference:  EQ, 
Emotions  and  Language  Learning — Date  and  Time: 
Wednesday,  August  26, 1998, 13:30-16:30.  Venue:  L- 
Building,  Nanzan  University,  18  Yamazato-cho,  Showa- 
ku,  Nagoya.  Short  practical  presentations  by  Nanzan's 
teachers,  graduate  students,  and  special  guests.  Asano 
book  display.  Contact  Tim  Murphey;  t:  052-832-3111; 
f:  052-833-6985;  <mits@ic.nanzan-u.ac.jp>. 
^130®lll^^EFL  Mini-Conference  EQ,  Emotions  and  Language 
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Cal!  for  Papers:  TIT  Special  Issue  on  Teacher  Develop- 
ment— In  November  1999,  The  Language  Teacher  will 
devote  a special  issue  to  "Teacher  Development."  Since 
almost  all  of  us  are  teachers  and  almost  all  of  us  have 
developed  in  some  way,  we  are  looking  forward  to  a 
variety  of  contributions  providing  a vivid  collage  of 
approaches,  contexts,  and  applications. 

Some  of  us  may  know  Teacher  Development  as  Pro- 
fessional Development  or  Growth,  Teacher  Education, 
Training,  or  even  Assessment.  Others  may  attach  no 
label  to  their  growth  at  all.  We  hope  that  contributions 
will  reflect  this  broad  diversity. 

We  welcome  Feature  Articles  showing  how  specific 
notions  of  teacher  development  apply  within  specific 
teaching  or  institutional  contexts.  We  also  hope  for  Opin- 
ions and  Perspectives  which  may  offer  a personal  defini- 
tion or  approach  to  teacher  development.  The  "My  Share" 
column  might  be  the  ideal  place  to  share  your  "best"  or 
"worst"  teacher  development  experience.  If  you  admire  a 
book  or  work  in  other  media  on  the  topic,  or  if  one  has 
contributed  to  your  own  development,  please  consider 
contributing  to  the  "Book  Reviews"  column. 

As  the  topic  is  a broad  one,  we  welcome  inquiries 
from  those  of  you  who  may  wish  to  contribute  but  are 
uncertain  about  the  relevance  of  your  work. 

Please  submit  your  manuscripts  by  January  2,  1999. 
Send  all  submissions  and  inquiries  to  Christopher 
Gallagher;  International  Christian  University,  10-2, 
Osawa  3-chome,  Mitaka-shi,  Tokyo  181;  t:  0422-33-3392; 
f:  0422-21-6281;  <chris@icu .ac.jp >. 
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Call  for  Papers:  TIT  Special  Issue  on  Action  Research— 

A special  issue  of  The  Language  Teacher  on  the  topic  of 
action  research  is  scheduled  for  publication  in  February 
2000.  Action  research  usually  involves  a number  of  cy- 
clical steps: 

(1)  Identification  of  an  issue  (or  problem,  puzzle,  or 
doubt)  that  a teacher  would  like  to  investigate. 

(2)  Systematic  collection  of  information  about  the  is- 
sue. This  could  include  such  actions  as  reading,  peer 
discussions,  and  gathering  data  (e.g.,  lesson  notes,  ob- 
servations, student  interviews). 

(3)  Structured  analysis  and  reflection  on  the  informa- 
tion, often  followed  by  a planned  change  in  teacher  be- 
havior. This  change  could  then  be  followed  by  a further 
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cycle  of  information  collection,  analysis,  and  reflection. 

Such  a cyclical  approach  is  particularly  appropriate  to 
professional  development  at  all  stages  in  a teacher's 
career:  for  both  pre-service  and  in-service  teachers,  and 
for  trainers  and  managers  of  teachers. 

We  invite  submissions  of  Features,  and  Opinions  and 
Perspectives  articles  on  action  research  ranging  from 
theoretical  approaches  to  specific  case  studies,  and 
would  particularly  like  submissions  from  a broad  range 
of  experiences  and  settings.  Small-scale  examples  of 
such  research  would  be  particularly  suitable  for  the  "My 
Share"  column.  Current  reviews  of  books  and  materials 
related  to  action  research  are  also  being  sought.  Please 
submit  your  manuscripts  by  March  1st , 1999.  Send  sub- 
missions and  inquiries  to  Neil  Cowie;  635  Shimo  Okubo, 
Urawa  shi,  Saitama,  338;  t/f:  048-853-4566; 
<cowie@crisscross.com>. 
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TEAL  and  AIDS — The  TEAL  Charitable  Foundation  is  the 
world's  first  foundation  operated  by  an  ESL  organiza- 
tion. Legally  registered  as  a charity  in  Canada,  it  is  seek- 
ing donations  to  its  AIDS  and  Health  Education  Fund. 
Equally,  all  members  of  JALT  are  eligible  to  apply.  The 
fund  was  created  at  the  Vancouver  TESOL  convention  in 
1992,  and  serves  the  global  needs  of  ESL/EFL  teachers 
involved  in  AIDS  Education  projects.  Support  has  been 
given  in  Cuba,  Mexico,  Morocco,  and  Italy,  as  well  as 
numerous  places  in  North  America.  If  you  would  like  to 
contribute  to  this  fund,  please  send  your  donations  to: 
The  TEAL  Charitable  Foundation;  720-999  West  Broad- 
way, Vancouver,  BC,  Canada,  V5Z  1K5;  t:  603-732-7117; 
<tealchfd@vcc.bc.ca>.  Send  donations  from  Japan  by 
International  Postal  Money  Order  ( kokusai  yuubin  kawase) 
in  Canadian  dollars  or  write  checks  on  your  Canadian  or 
U.S.  banks. 
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Of  National  SIGnificance 

edited  by  tom  merner 

Bilingualism — Are  there  two  languages  in  your  life?  Are 
you  raising  or  teaching  bilingual  children?  The  Bilin- 
gualism N-SIG's  newsletter.  Bilingual  Japan  (20  pages, 
published  bimonthly)  addresses  many  topics  concerning 
bilingualism  and  biculturalism  in  Japan.  To  receive  Bi- 
lingual Japan,  or  for  more  information  about  the  other 
activities  and  publications  of  the  Bilingualism  N-SIG, 
please  contact  Peter  Gray. 
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Peter  Gray  5 X -I'M £ £l'0 

Computer-Assisted  Language  Learning— For  more  in- 
formation about  the  CALL  N-SIG  and  to  see  the  latest 
version  of  "C@lling  Japan  Online,"  please  visit  our  web 
site  at  <http://langue.hyper.chub  u.ac.jp/jalt/nsig/ 
call/calll.html>.  If  you  would  like  to  help  the  CALL  N- 
SIG  become  bilingual,  please  contact  Larry  Davies;  t: 
052-916-8378;  <lbd@gol.com>. 

SIER&^T-CALL  N-SIG  L^V'3 

LAlGx  Larry  Davies;  t:  052-916-8378;  <lbd@gol.com>^  < f*  £ 

College  and  University  Educators— The  CUE  N-SIG  pro- 
motes discussion  of  professional  and  developmental 
issues:  LI  and  L2  for  academic  and  specific  purposes, 
employment  and  career  issues,  college-oriented  teaching 
and  research.  For  a sample  of  our  newsletter,  ON  CUE, 
contact  Jack  Kimball.  And  visit  our  web  site. 

ouj, 

TONCUEJ  co-t>^;U^r^M^liJack  Kimball*  t* 

Global  Issues  in  Language  Education— The  GILE  N-SIG's 
aims  are  to  promote  the  integration  of  global  issues, 
global  awareness,  and  social  responsibility  into  foreign 
language  teaching,  to  promote  networking  among  lan- 
guage educators,  and  to  promote  awareness  of  teaching 
ideas,  activities,  and  resources  from  the  fields  of  global 
education,  peace  education,  human  rights  education, 
and  environmental  education.  For  more  information 
contact  us  at  the  address  listed. 

P l < ii x 

Japanese  as  a Second  Language — Are  you  interested  in 
teaching  or  learning  Japanese?  If  so,  why  not  consider 
becoming  a member  of  JSL?  We  are  a network  of  Japa- 
nese-language  teachers  and  learners  who,  through  our 
quarterly  newsletter,  occasional  journal,  and  presenta- 
tions at  conferences  and  meetings,  provide  members 
with  a forum  for  discussing  issues  and  exchanging  ideas 
and  information  in  the  field  of  Japanese-language  teach- 
ing and  learning. 
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Junior  and  Senior  High  School — Members  unable  to  at- 
tend the  "My  Share — Live!"  teaching  materials  swap  meet 
at  JALT98  but  interested  in  participating  are  invited  to  try 
this  option:  Well  in  advance  of  the  conference,  send  50 
copies  of  your  activity  to  the  Jr /Sr  High  N-SIG  Coordina- 
tor. Your  activity  will  be  submitted  and  copies  of  all  other 
activities  at  the  swap  meet  will  be  collected  and  sent  to 
you.  It  is  a good  chance  to  get  innovative  and  effective 
activities  from  JALT98  even  if  you  are  not  able  to  attend. 

JALT98^«^TT^l?h^nM^K''My  Share-Live!" K#*JI] r 
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Learner  Development — The  LD  N-SIG  is  for  teachers  to 
share  ways  of  empowering  themselves  and  their  stu- 
dents to  develop  their  full  potential  as  language  learn- 
ers. Contact  us  for  more  information  and  a sample  copy 
of  our  newsletter.  Japanese:  Akiyama  Yaeko;  t/f:  0898- 
47-2133.  English:  Jill  Robbins;  t:06-834-5311; 
<robbins@gol.com>.  Home  page:  <http:// 
www.ipcs.shizuoka.ac.jp/~eanaoki/LD/homeE.html>. 
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Jill  Robbins 

Materials  Writers — MW  will  return  to  JALT98  with  repeat 
productions  of  its  greatest  hits:the  5th  Annual  "My  Share 
— Live!"  teaching  materials  swap-meet  and  our  sponsored 
session,  the  2nd  Annual  "Professional  Critiquing  of  Your 
Manuscript"  forum.  MW  is  reaching  out  to  other  Asian 
colleagues.  KOTESOL  has  accepted  the  proposal  of  Chris 
Doye,  last  year's  Membership  Secretary,  to  help  set  up  a 
materials  swap-meet  at  their  annual  conference  in  Octo- 
ber, a similar  session  at  PAC II  in  Korea  in  1999  and, 
hopefully,  at  the  PAC  III  in  Japan  in  2001 . 
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Professionalism,  Administration,  and  Leadership  in 
Education — The  PALE  Journal  of  Professional  Issues  fo- 
cuses on  teachers,  administrators,  and  communities  for 
all  education  levels.  Concerns  include  work  conditions, 
legal  issues,  ethics,  and  research  affecting  language  edu- 
cation. Direct  submissions  to  the  Editor,  Dave 
Aldwinckle;  Higashi  Machi  1-14-6,  Nanporo,  Sorachi- 
gun,  Hokkaido  069-0233;  t/f:01 1-378-0997; 
<davald@voicenet.co.jp>.  Direct  all  membership  queries 
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to  the  Membership  Chair,  Edward  Tobias  Haig;  Nagoya 
Women's  University; 1302  Takamiya-cho,  Tenpaku-ku, 
Nagoya-shi,  468-0031;<haig@nagoya-wu.ac.jp>. 

IPALE  Journal  of  Professional  Issues]  li,  £>  b 
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Teaching  Qiildren — Our  latest  newsletter  Teachers  Learning 
with  Children,  featuring  "Creative  Classrooms"  is  out  with 
lots  of  ideas  for  games  and  activities  in  the  classroom 
from  K-12+.  The  TC  N-SIG  is  currently  seeking  Chapters 
that  wish  to  include  a presentation  on  young  or  very 
young  learners.  Please  contact  our  Program  Chair,  Susan 
Brennan;  t:  078-991-5062  for  help  organizing  a speaker. 

z mu. 
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Teacher  Education — Wondering  what  to  do  with  your 
summer?  Why  not  write  an  article  for  the  Teacher  Ed 
newsletter?  You  could  reflect  on  your  own  development 
as  a teacher,  describe  classroom  cooperation  with  col- 
leagues, report  your  action-research  project.  For  more 
information  contact:  Cheiron  McMahill  (Japanese); 
t:  0270-64-4382;  <chei@tohgoku.or.jp>  or  Paul  Beaufait 
(English);  t:  096-36-5650;  <pab@pu-kumamoto.ac.jp>. 
-os, 
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Testing  and  Evaluation — In  different  forms,  testing  and 
assessment  constitute  such  an  integral  part  of  Japan's 
education  system  that  it  is  virtually  impossible  for  lan- 
guage teachers  not  to  be  involved  in  the  process.  This 
group  aims  to  serve  as  a forum  for  all  those  interested  in 
the  theoretical  principles  of,  current  research  in,  and 
classroom  application  of  language  evaluation. 
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Video — Video  N-SIG  officers  have  been  busily  organizing  a 
special  group  presentation  and  other  events  for  JALT98  to 
show  how  video  can  enliven  our  classrooms  and  deepen 
insights  into  our  own  teaching.  However,  if  you  are  inter- 
ested in  learning  more  about  versatile  uses  of  video,  there 
is  no  need  to  wait  for  the  annual  conference.  We  welcome 
you  to  join  our  N-SIG  now  and  begin  to  enjoy  our  news- 
letter, Video  Rising.  For  more  information,  contact  the 
Membership  Chair,  Valerie  Benson;  t:  082-278-1103;  f:  082- 
277-0301;  <benson@newsl.  suzugamine.ac.jp >.  Also, 
check  out  the  Video  N-SIG  home  page  at  <http:// 
langue.hyper.chubu.ac.jp/jalt/nsig/video/video.htm>. 
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Rising]  (O&LlttZlzMtlX&tlilo 
Valerie  Benson;  t : 082  - 2 7 8 - 1 1 0 3 , f:  0 8 2-277-030  1; 
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N-SIGs  in  the  Making 

Foreign  Language  Literacy — The  N-SIG  is  happy  to  re- 
port that  membership  continues  to  increase.  The  next 
step  is  to  become  an  affiliate  N-SIG  this  year.  Our  third 
newsletter,  LAC  3,  is  now  out;  see  the  contact  info  below 
to  order  either  a paper  or  an  e-mail  copy.  Please  con- 
sider joining  this  N-SIG  when  you  renew  your  JALT 
membership:  Just  write  "FL  Literacy"  on  the  postal 
furikae  form  found  in  The  Language  Teacher.  Thanks  for 
your  patience  and  support. 
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Other  Language  Educators — The  OLE  forming  N-SIG 
has  put  out  NL  9.  For  the  convenience  of  all  interested  in 
this  part  of  JALT,  it  contains  the  schedule  for  all  OLE- 
related  presentations,  etc.  and  the  abstracts  thereof. 

Also,  a questionnaire  for  Prof.  Urbain's  presentation, 
which  will  compare  the  foreign  language  programs  at 
Keioand  Soka  universities  is  included.  Copies  of  the  NL 
are  available  from  the  coordinator. 
TheOLEformingN-SIGU-^-*U?-9-f  L/Zo  JALT 
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N-SIG  Contact  Information 

Bilingualism-Chair:  Peter  Gray,  1 -3-5-1  Atsubetsu-higashi,  Atsubetsu-ku, 
Sapporo-shi,  Hokkaido  004*0001 ; t (h):  01 1-897-9891;  f (h);  01 1 -897- 
9891;  t (w):  01 1-881-2721;  f (w):  01 1-881-9843; 
<pag@sapporo.email.ne.jp> 

Computer-Assisted  Language  Learning-Coordinator:  Elin  Melchior, 

KETC,  Shiminkaikan,  2-107  Komaki,  Komaki-shi,  Aichi-ken  485-0041;  t (h): 
0568-75-0136;  t (w):  0568-76-0905;  f (w):  0568-77-8207;  <elin@gol.com> 
College  and  University  Educators-Co  coordinator  0 Editor,  ON  CUE:  Jack 
Kimball,  Miyazaki  Medical  College,  5200  Kihara,  Kiyotake,  Miyazaki-gun, 
Miyazaki-ken  889-1601;  t (h):  0985-84-4485;  f (h):  0985-84-4485;  t (w): 
0985-85-3595;  f (w):  0985-85-3595;  <kimball@post.miyazaki-med.ac.jp>; 
<http://interserver.miyazaki-med.ac.jp/~Kimball/> 

Global  Issues  in  Language  Education-Coordinator  and  Newsletter 
Editor;  Kip  A.  Cates;  Tottori  University,  Koyama,  Tottori-shi,  Tottori-ken 
680-0946;  t (h):  0857-28-2428;  f (h):  0857-28-2428;  t (w):  0857-31-5650; 
f (w):  0857-31-5650;  <kcates@fed.tottori-u.ac.jp> 

Japanese  as  a Second  Language-Coordinator:  Haruhara  Kenichiro,  4-2- 
15-511  Higashi-tateishi,  Katsushika -ku,  Tokyo  124-0013; 
t (h):  03-3694-9348;  f (h):  03-3694-3397;  <BXA02040@niftyserve.or.jp> 
Coordinator:  Nishitani  Mari;  3-27-17  Takamatsu-cho,  Tachikawa-shi, 

Tokyo  190-0011;  t (h):  042-548-7663;  f (h):  042-548-7663;  t (w):  042- 
580-8525;  f (w):  042-580-9001;  <mari@econ.hit-u.ac.jp> 
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Junior  and  Senior  High  School-Coordinator:  Barry  Mateer,  1-12-5-101 
Shukugawara,  Tama-ku,  Kawasaki-shi,  Kanagawa-ken  214-0021; 
t (h):  044-933-8588;  <barrym@gol.com> 

Learner  Development-Joint  Coordinator:  Hugh  Nicoll,  Miyazaki  Municipal 
University,  Funatsuka  1-1-2,  Miyazaki-shi,  Miyazaki-ken  880-8520;  t (w): 
0985-20-4807;  f (w):  0985-20-2000,  ext  1306; 
<hnicoll@funatsuka.miyazaki-mu.ac.jp> 

Joint  Coordinator:  Aoki  Naoko,  Faculty  of  Letters,  Osaka  University,  1-5 
Machikaneyama,  Toyonaka-shi,  Osaka-fu  560-0043;  t (w):  06-850-61 11; 
f (w):  06-850-5131 ; <naoko@letosaka-u.ac.jp> 

Materials  Writers-Chair:  James  Swan;  Aoyama  8-122,  Nara-shi,  Nara-ken 
630-8101;  t (h):  0742-26-3498;  f (h):  0742-26-3498;  t (w):  0742-41-9576; 
f (w):  0742-41-9576;  <swan@daibutsu.nara-u.acjp> 

Professionalism,  Administration,  and  Leadership  in  Education-Joint 
Coordinator  (Membership  and  Publicity):  Thomas  L.  Simmons,  2-28-10-303 
Morigaoka,  Isogo-ku,  Yokohama-shi,  Kanagawa-ken  235-0024;  f (h):  045- 
845-8242;  <malang@goI.com> 

Teaching  Children-Coordinator:  Aleda  Krause;  Park  Ageo  2-123,  3-1-48 
Kashiwaza,  Ageo-shi,  Saitama-ken  362-0075;  t (h):  048-776-0392; 
f (h):  048-776-7952;  <aleda@gol.com>  (e);  <elnishi@gol.com>  (j) 

Teacher  Education-Coordinator:  Neil  Cowie;  635  Shimo-Okubo,  Urawa- 
shi,  Saitama-ken  338-0825;  t (w):  048-858-9028;  t (h):  048-853-4566; 
f (h):  048-853-4566;  <cowie@crisscross.com> 

Testing  and  Evaluation-Chair:  Leo  Yoffe,  501  Fujiko  Biru,  4-37-10 
Hiyoshi-cho,  Maebashi-shi,  Gunma-ken  371-0017;  t (h):  027-233-8696; 
f (h):  027-233-8696;  t (w):  027-220-7349;  f (w):  027-220-7349; 
<lyoffe@thunder.edu.gunma-u.ac.jp> 

Video-Coordinator:  Daniel  Walsh,  Hagoromo  Gakuen  Junior  College,  1-89- 
1 Hamadera  Minami-machi,  Sakai-shi,  Osaka  592-8344;  t (h):  0722-99- 
5127;  t (w):  0722-65-7000;  f (w):  0722-65-7005; 

<walsh@hagoromo.ac.jp> 

N-SIGs  In  the  Making 

Foreign  Language  Literacy-Joint  Coordinator  (Communications):  Charles 
Jannuzi,  College  of  Education,  Fukui  University,  Bunkyo  3-9-1,  Fukui-shi, 
Fukui-ken  910-0017;  t (h):  0776-27-7102;  f (h):  0776-27-7102; 
t (w):  0776-23-0500;  f (w):  0776-27-8521 ; <jannuzi@ThePentagon.com> 
Other  Language  Educators-Coordinator:  Rudolf  Reinelt,  Faculty  of  Law  8 
Letters,  Ehime  University,  2 Bunkyou-chou  3,  Matsuyama-shi,  Matsuyama- 
ken  790-0826;  t (h):  089-927-6293;  f (h):  089-927-6293; 
t (w):  089-927-9359;  f (w):  089-927-9211 ; <reineit@ll.ehime-u.ac.jp> 


Chapter  Reports 

edited  by  diane  pelyk  & shiotsu  toshihiko 

Akita:  April  1998 — Haiku  and  Teaching  English,  by 
David  McMurray.  The  Akita  JALT  had  a reorganization 
kick-off  meeting  with  a presentation  on  using  haiku  in 
EFL  classrooms.  The  presenter  began  his  talk  with  an 
introduction  to  English  haiku , some  translations  of  fa- 
mous Japanese  haiku , and  some  original  English  haiku. 
The  presenter  then  explained  the  form  and  some  basic 
rules  for  writing  haiku , to  help  participants  in  writing 
their  own  poetry  later  in  the  workshop. 

McMurray  gave  us  a "seasons"  chart  and  showed  us 
how  to  introduce  English  vocabulary  using  the  four 


seasons.  The  presenter  demonstrated  his  point  using  a 
video  to  introduce  vocabulary,  which  the  students  could 
place  in  the  appropriate  season. 

The  last  part  of  the  workshop  was  the  most  enjoyable 
for  participants.  They  first  wrote  haiku  as  a group,  then 
individually.  The  best  ones  were  written  on  special 
boards,  signed  and  read  out  to  the  whole  group.  Below 
are  two  of  them. 

A lullaby 

Blossoms  in  the  night 

River  sounds  — Taguchi  Naoko  (Akita) 


I planted  a tree 
Blossoms  already  on  it 
Instant  hanami  — 


■William  Lee  (Akita) 


(Reported  by  Dave  Ragan  Jr.) 

Gunma:  April  1998 — Conjuring  in  the  Classroom:  Using 
Magic  to  Enhance  Communicative  Language,  by  John 
Thorpe.  The  presenter  has  put  an  intriguing  career  back- 
ground as  a magician  at  children's  parties  to  splendid 
use  in  teaching  the  sometimes  inattentive  college  stu- 
dents of  Japan.  He  demonstrated  mind-reading  tricks 
with  cards  and  rope  tricks  using  three  different  lengths 
of  rope.  He  has  adapted  these  basic  tricks  to  language 
practice  by  turning  them  into  guessing  games,  giving 
students  clues  and  having  them  decipher  how  the  trick 
works.  He  ended  by  passing  out  sets  of  ropes  to  the  au- 
dience and  having  them  try  their  own  sleight-of-hand. 
The  overflow  crowd  eagerly  watched  the  performance, 
trying  to  determine  how  the  magic  worked.  The  benefits 
of  magic  as  an  attention-getting  device  in  the  classroom 
were  undeniable.  ( Reported  by  Cheiron  McMahill) 

Ibaraki  April  1998 — TheatreSports  in  the  Classroom,  by 
Tim  Knowles  and  Otsuka  Tomoko,  and  Preparing  your 
Students  for  Public  Speaking  by  Hirano  Michiyo  and 
Teacher  Development  Forum  by  Andrew  Barfield.  Tim 
Knowles  and  Otsuka  Tomoko  presented  both  the  theory 
and  background  of  TheatreSports  and  improvisation  in 
the  morning.  Following  an  explanation  of  typical  activi- 
ties designed  to  encourage  creativity  and  spontaneity, 
members  were  asked  to  take  part  in  many  short  games, 
stories,  sketches  and  improvisations.  Teachers  then  de- 
cided what  TheatreSports  would  be  adaptable  for  their 
classrooms. 

Then  Hirano  Michiyo  gave  an  interesting  presentation, 
outlining  the  basic  theory  of  public  speaking  and  provid- 
ing a general  overview  of  pertinent  texts.  Two  of  Hirano's 
students  delivered  mini-speeches.  Afterwards,  evaluative 
techniques  and  constructive  feedback  were  discussed. 

The  day  finished  with  Andrew  Barfield  leading  par- 
ticipants in  small  teacher  development  groups,  where 
"speakers"  described  their  teaching  goals  and  plans  over 
the  academic  year,  and  "understanders"  listened  reflec- 
tively to  help  them  clarify  their  thoughts.  (Reported  by 
Joyce  Cunningham) 

Kitakyushu:  April  1998— Motivation  in  the  EFL  Class- 
room, by  Neil  McClelland.  The  presenter  guided  a dis- 
cussion on  a theoretically-driven  investigation  of 
motivation  in  the  EFL  classroom.  The  audience  reflected 
upon  their  own  approach  to  motivating  EFL  learners.  A 
broad  theoretical  framework  was  then  presented,  which 
included  consideration  of  the  classroom,  the  students. 
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and  the  language  as  educational  matter. 

The  presenter  introduced  each  point  in  the  model 
"before  inviting  the  audience  to  discuss  their  opinions  in 
groups.  A more  public  exchange  of  opinions  was  fol- 
lowed by  summation  and  commentary  from  the  pre- 
senter. Contributions  from  participating  members 
ranged  from  the  need  to  provide  interesting  content, 
through  discussion  of  ways  to  stimulate  the  learners" 
curiosity,  to  a general  consensus  that  an  important  role 
of  the  teacher  is  to  provide  guidance,  direction,  and  rel- 
evance to  students.  When  asked  about  practical  sugges- 
tions for  motivating  students,  it  was  generally  agreed 
that  it  is  up  to  each  teacher  to  determine  what  motivates 
a specific  group  of  learners. 

Near  the  end,  the  presenter  offered  a number  of  ap- 
proaches to  learning  English  that  go  beyond  the  tradi- 
tional distinction  between  instrumental  and  integrative 
attitudes.  This  led  to  a heated  discussion  of  the  goals 
that  teachers  should  adopt  in  EFL  education.  (Reported 
by  Andrew  Zitzmann) 

Nagoya:  April  1998 — A Variety  of  Activities  and  Strategies 
for  Kids,  by  Michele  Mitsumori.  The  presenter  solicited 
the  help  of  participants  to  demonstrate  various  activities 
and  strategies  for  instructing  children  from  ages  5 to  8. 
Participants  in  groups  of  six  to  nine,  alternating  turns, 
role-played  children  during  this  presentation.  Meanwhile 
Mitsumori  demonstrated  activities  grouped  into  three 
categories  and  discussed  discipline  and  behavior. 

Card  games  and  puzzles  represented  the  first  cat- 
egory. These  activities  energize,  challenge,  and  engage 
the  children.  One  example  is  the  "Peephole"  game.  This 
game,  designed  for  beginner-level  students,  occurs  in 
pairs.  After  modeling  by  the  teacher  and  a student,  one 
child  holds  a card  with  a picture,  such  as  a tiger,  covered 
by  another  card  with  a hole  that  reveals  a small  portion. 
Then  the  other  student  requests  in  English  that  the  card 
move  up,  down,  left  or  right  to  allow  for  guessing. 

Non-competitive  games  represented  the  second  cat- 
egory. These  games  feature  cooperation,  involvement, 
enjoyment,  and  scales  of  difficulty.  One  example  is  the 
"Fruit  Basket."  In  this  game,  students  sit  in  chairs  in  a 
circle.  One  student,  without  a chair,  stands  in  the  middle 
and  calls  out  an  item  of  clothing  such  as  "socks."  Every- 
one wearing  socks  has  to  jump  up  and  change  seats  and 
the  leader  also  searches  for  a seat.  The  person  left  stand- 
ing calls  out  the  next  word. 

Finally,  an  interactive  story  represented  the  third  cat- 
egory. Here,  the  teacher,  with  the  help  of  a picture  book, 
tells  rather  than  reads  a story.  The  presenter  demon- 
strated how  to  involve  children  interactively  and  gener- 
ate movement  throughout  the  room  in  an  enjoyable 
manner.  Ideal  stories  allow  for  repetitive  words,  spooky 
or  fun  sounds,  and  effective  gestures. 

During  the  above  activities,  the  presenter  also  ex- 
pressed ideas  on  discipline  and  behavior.  She  suggested 
the  following:  a)  have  clearly  defined  rules  that  are  con- 
sistently enforced;  b)  recognize  and  reward  good  behav- 
ior; c)  keep  a quick  pace,  but  make  sure  everyone 
understands;  d)  involve  the  students  by  doing,  rather 
than  only  listening;  e)  use  only  the  target  language. 

By  the  close  of  the  presentation,  the  participants  felt 
several  years  younger.  (Reported  by  Rich  Porter) 
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Nara:  March  1998 — DramaWorks,  by  Ian  Franklyn  and 
Theo  Steckler.  DramaWorks  is  a comprehensive  system 
of  giving  students  active  speaking  practice  through 
drama,  and  it  consists  of  a series  of  increasingly  complex 
warm-ups  and  exercises  leading  to  final  action. 

Students  begin  by  standing  in  groups  of  eight,  milling 
around  and  looking  at  the  floor.  They  look  up,  make  eye 
contact,  say  "Hi,"  smile,  then  look  down  and  mill  about 
further.  In  the  next  phase,  "I'm  Lucas.  How  do  you  do?" 
is  added. 

Next  a circle  is  formed,  and  the  leader  says:  "I'm 
Lucas,"  claps  his  hands,  takes  a step  forward,  and  ges- 
tures to  a person  who  says,  "I'm  Linda,"  and  the  process 
continues.  In  the  same  setting,  "I'm  from  Cleveland" 
and  "I  want  to  be  a flight  attendant"  can  be  added. 

Another  sequence  may  feature  pairs  and  articles  of 
clothing.  One  member  might  announce  an  article  of 
clothing  and  the  partner  responds,  "I  really  like  your 
(the  named  article)."  Variations  and  extensions  naturally 
follow. 

Back  in  the  circle,  students  count  off  and  remember 
their  numbers.  The  starter  says  his  or  her  number,  then 
adds  another  student's  number.  The  next  student  re- 
peats his  own  and  another  number  and  the  process  con- 
tinues. Vocabulary  or  plurals  can  replace  numbers. 

Eventually  the  grand  finale  is  reached:  students  prac- 
tice and  produce  dialogue  from  "Star  Taxi,"  a drama  in 
twenty  acts.  (Reported  by  Gary  Clendennen) 

Okayama:  April  1998 — News  You  Can  Use  - Two  Presen- 
tations. Hearsay:  A Junior  High  School  Newspaper,  by 
Honor  Arganbright  and  Angela  Macdonald-Belanger. 
The  presenters  discussed  a common  problem  among 
Assistant  Language  Teachers  (ALTS):  how  to  increase 
participation  among  junior  high  school  students  when 
the  ALTS  visit  each  school  a few  days  each  month.  One 
solution  is  an  English  newspaper,  mostly  consisting  of 
student  contributions. 

Each  issue  has  a previously  announced  theme  and 
consists  of  short  contributions  from  the  presenters,  stu- 
dent cartoons  and  written  works.  Student  contributions 
are  collected  and  forwarded  by  their  own  school  teach- 
ers. The  newspaper  is  composed  on  a computer.  When- 
ever possible,  correction  of  student  contributions  is 
avoided.  The  student  response  has  been  overwhelming. 

However,  some  problems  occurred  with  teachers  and 
administrative  personnel.  At  least  one  teacher  forced  her 
students  to  make  contributions,  in  order  to  increase  her 
school's  prestige.  Also,  the  presenters  were  perceived  to 
have  initiated  the  project  without  permission.  Thus  they 
recommended  that  anyone  attempting  a similar  project 
go  through  the  proper  channels. 

Newspapers:  A Vehicle  for  the  Journey  to  Critical 
Thinking,  by  Wayne  Johnson.  The  presenter  demon- 
strated the  use  of  English  language  newspapers  to  im- 
prove intermediate  and  advanced  language  skills  and 
critical  thinking  by  requiring  use  of  the  four  skills  as 
well  as  forming  opinions. 

Each  student  chooses  and  buys  his  or  her  own  English 
language  newspaper  on  the  day  of  class.  The  student 
selects  a story  to  study.  In  pairs,  students  engage  in 
"counseling  response,"  a technique  by  which  a student 
talks  about  a newspaper  story.  The  partner  stops  him  or 
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her  and  repeats  back  what  he  or  she  has  heard.  The  stu- 
dents note  new  vocabulary  from  their  articles  and  write 
summaries. 

Critical  thinking  is  exercised  by  the  invention  of  new 
headlines,  expression  of  opinions,  writing  further  ques- 
tions about  the  topic  and  noting  of  any  attitudes  or  cul- 
tural biases  in  the  stories. 

There  has  been  a marked  increase  in  student  skills, 
confidence,  and  satisfaction  since  the  inception  of  this 
class.  (Reviewed  by  Christopher  Bauer) 

Omiya:  April  1998 — Strategies  for  Using  Academic 
Reading  Texts,  by  Patricia  Galien.  Ms.  Galien  presented 
activities  to  help  learners  develop  the  skills  necessary  to 
read  longer  academic  texts.  The  tasks  are  interactive 
and  also  practice  discussion  and  note-taking. 

Current  reading  theory  holds  that  prior  knowledge  of 
content  and  organization  is  important  in  understanding 
and  recalling  texts.  Ms.  Galien  explained  several  activi- 
ties for  building  content  schemata  and  recognizing  orga- 
nizational patterns. 

One  way  to  build  content  schemata  is  to  familiarize 
students  with  key  vocabulary  before  reading.  This  can  be 
done  by  having  students  discover  definitions  embedded 
in  the  text  or  by  having  them  teach  each  other  new  words. 
For  the  latter,  the  class  can  be  divided  into  three  groups. 
Each  group  receives  definitions  for  one  third  of  the  words, 
and  students  move  around  the  classroom  teaching  each 
other  the  section  of  the  list  for  which  they  are  responsible. 

Another  way  to  build  content  schemata  is  to  draw  out 
what  students  know  through  discussion  questions,  opin- 
ion polls,  or  surveys  on  controversial  issues  connected 
with  the  reading.  By  using  some  topic  specific  vocabu- 
lary in  the  questions,  teachers  can  discover  the  words 
students  don't  know  and  teach  them. 

Although  crucial  for  understanding  and  remembering 
a text,  students  may  find  it  difficult  to  recognize  organi- 
zational patterns,  especially  when  they  are  mixed  in 
longer  texts.  Ms.  Galien  explained  one  activity  in  which 
participants  match  quotations  and  paraphrases  and  ulti- 
mately cooperate  to  uncover  the  text  organization  and 
purpose  of  the  writer.  This  is  no  pencil  and  paper  task, 
as  paraphrases  are  taped  on  the  wall  around  the  class- 
room, and  in  the  final  stage  of  the  activity,  students 
group  themselves  into  categories  of  supporting  points. 
Another  useful  way  of  helping  students  understand  the 
organization  of  a text  is  to  provide  a chart  for  note-tak- 
ing. Later  with  partners  or  in  small  groups,  students  can 
then  use  their  completed  charts  to  summarize  sections  of 
the  reading  for  each  other.  (Reported  by  Mary  Grove) 


Chapter  Meetings 

edited  by  malcolm  swanson  & tom  merrier 

A very  small  column  this  month,  as  JALT  Inc.  closes  up 
for  the  summer.  We  both  wish  everyone  a pleasant  break, 
however  you  may  be  spending  it.  From  this  month,  we 
will  be  advertising  only  those  chapters  that  actually  sub- 
mit notices  to  us.  However,  contact  details  for  all  chapters 
are  listed  in  the  "Chapter  Contacts"  column  below. 

Malcolm  Swanson , Tom  Merner 

Akita — Second  Language  Learning  and  Acquisition,  by 
Taguchi  Naoko,  Minnesota  State  University-Akita  (and 
2 other  speakers).  JALT  Akita  and  JACET  Tohoku  will 
co-sponsor  three  presentations  on  various  issues  of 
second-language  learning  and  acquisition.  Details  of 
the  other  two  speakers  will  be  announced  later.  Please 
note  the  date  and  place  are  different  from  our  usual 
meetings. 

Saturday,  August  29,  2:00-4:00;  Akita  University 
Tegata  Campus;  one-day  members  ¥1,000;  info:  see  con- 
tacts below  for  details. 

Taguchi  NaokoJ£(f& 2 &)  £ ifl!  X.  *t\  3 

Fukui — Another  Way  of  English  Teaching  (Especially  for 
Slow  Learners),  by  Terashima  Takayoshi,  Gifu  Univer- 
sity. No  details  were  available  at  the  time  of  printing. 
Sunday,  August  23,  2:00-4:00;  Fukui  International  Activi- 
ties Plaza,  2F;  one-day  members  ¥1,000,  students  ¥500; 
info:  see  contacts  below  for  details. 

fij^lp-^C^COTakayoshi  Terashimaf^^?  I"  & 9 — t 
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Hokkaido — No  meeting  scheduled  for  August. 

Ibaraki — No  meeting  scheduled  for  August. 

Kitakyushu — No  meeting  scheduled  for  August. 
Matsuyama — No  meeting  scheduled  for  August. 
Miyazaki — No  meeting  scheduled. for  August. 

Nagoya — No  meeting  scheduled  for  August. 

Okayama — No  meeting  scheduled  for  August. 

Omiya — No  meeting  scheduled  for  August. 

Sendai — No  meeting  scheduled  for  August. 

Shizuoka — No  meeting  scheduled  for  August. 

Tokushima — No  meeting  scheduled  for  August. 

West  Tokyo — No  meetings  in  August.  Thanks  to  all  who 
responded  to  the  May  Faxback  Survey.  Your  feedback 
will  help  us  to  keep  you  well  informed,  and  be  able  to 
plan  better  events. 

8$  l±€cj!ft£:T*5E  LT&  i -£A/0  5^  <7) "Faxback  Survey" CEfrUT  < 

rtfSofcano#*,  *»>*** ? rsw 
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People  wishing  to  get  in  touch  with  chapters  for  informa- 
tion can  use  the  following  list  of  contacts.  Chapters  wish- 
ing to  make  alterations  to  their  listed  contact-person 
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should  send  all  information  to  the  editor:  Malcolm 
Swanson;  t/f:  093-962-8430;  <malcolm@seafolk.ne.jp>. 

Akita-Suzuki  Takeshi;  t:  0184-22-1562;  <takeshis@mail.edinetor.jp> 
Chiba-Bradley  Moore;  <bmoore@jiu.ac.jp> 

Fukui-Maurice  L.  Splichal;  t/f:  0776-66-6833; 

<m.e.s  j@ma4.justnet.ne.jp> 

Fukuoka-Kevin  O'Leary;  t:  0942-32-0101;  f:  31-0372; 

<ogs  @ kurume.  ktam . o r.j  p> 

Cunma-Wayne  Pennington;  t/f;  027-283-8984; 

<jk1  w-pgtn@asahi-netor.jp> 

Hamamatsu-Brendan  Lyons;  t/f:  053-454-4649;  <bren@gol.com> 
Himeji-William  Balsamo;  t:  0792-54-571 1 ; <balsamo@kenmei.ac.jp> 
Hiroshima-Caroline  Lloyd;  t:  082-223-1292;  <cjz3@urban.ne.jp> 
Hokkaido-Ken  Hartmann;  t/f:  011-584-7588; 

<rm6k-htmn@asahi-net.or.jp> 

Ibaraki-Michiko  Komatsuzaki;  t:  029-254-7203; 

<komatsuzaki@ma2  justnetne.jp> 

Iwate-Suzuki  Izumi;  t/f:  0196-35-6416;  <mfp@nnettown.or.jp> 
Kagawa-Alex  MacGregor;  t/f:  087  851-3902;  <canstay@niji.or.jp> 
Kagoshima-Yamada  Tamiko;  t/f:  099-265-4337; 

<QYK075  34@niftyserve.or.jp 

Kanazawa-Bill  Holden;  t:  0762-29-5608;  <holden@nsknetor.jp> 
Kitakyushu-Chris  Carman;  t(w):  093-603-1611;  (h)  592-2883  ; 

<ra  rman@med.uoeh-u.ac.jp> 

Kobe-Brent  Jones;  t/f:  0797-31-2068;  <CXK05  22  6@niftyserve.or.jp> 
Kumamoto  (Affiliate)-Andrew  Shaffer;  t:  096-339-1952; 

<andmirs@  try-net  or.  jp> 

Kyoto-details  were  unavailable  at  time  of  printing 
Matsuyama-Adrienne  Nonami;  t/f:  089-977-7709 
Miyazaki-Hugh  Nicoll;  t:  0985-20-4788;  <hnicoll@funatsuka.miyazaki- 
mu.ac.jp> 

Nagasaki-Sarah  Apedaile;  t/f:  095-844-1024;  <sarah@bronze.ocn.ne.jp> 
Nagoya-Katie  Sykes;  t/f:  0561-61-0914;  <ksykes@naa.attne.jp> 
Nara-Larry  Chin;  t:  0745-73-5377;  f:  0745-73-2453;  <schln@gol.com> 
Niigata-Robert  Ludwiczak;  t:  0254-44-7642;  f:  43-6206;  <robb@inet- 
shibata.or.jp> 

Okayama-Judith  Mikami;  t/f:  086-696-0126;  <mi  kami@mx1.tiki.ne.jp> 
Okinawa-John  Dickson;  t/f:  098-893-7557;  <dickson@southemx.ne.jp> 
Omiya-Okada  Chikahiko  t/f:  047-377-4695; 
<chikarie@orange.plala.or.jp> 

Osaka-Nakamura  Kimiko;  t/f:  06-376-3741;  <kimiko@sun-inetorjp> 
Sendai-Ken  Schmidt;  t:  022-222-0484;  <schmidt@tscc.tohoku- 
gakuin.ac.jp> 

Shizuoka-Amy  Hawley;  t:  054-286-4115;  f:  054-273-0046; 
<shortone@gol.com> 

Shinshu-Mary  Aruga;  t:  0266-27-3894;  <mmaruga@gol.com> 
Tochigi-Kunitomo  Michiko;  t:  028-661-1637;  f:  028-662-4503;  <tm- 
kuni@ka2.so*netor.jp> 

Tokushima-Nora  McKenna;  t:  0883-24-9323;  f:  0886-65-8037; 

<nora@shikoku-u.ac.jp> 

Tokyo-Carolyn  Obara;  <obara@tmca.ac.jp> 

Toyohashi-Laura  Kusaka;  t:  0532-88-2658;  <kusaka@vega.aichi- 
u.ac.jp> 

West  Tokyo-Kobayashi  Etsuo;  t:  042-366-2947; 
<kobayasi@rikkyo.ac.jp> 

Yamagata-Sugawara  Fumio;  t/f:  0238-85-2468 
Yamaguchi-Shima  Yukiko;  t:  0836-88-5421 ; <yuki@cu.yama.sut.acjp> 
Yokohama-Ron  Thornton;  t/f:  0467-31-2797;  <thomton@fin.ne.jp> 
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edited  by  lynne  roecklein  & kakutani  tomoko 

We  welcome  new  listings.  Please  submit  conference  infor- 
mation in  Japanese  or  English  to  the  respective  editor  by 
the  15th  of  the  month,  three  months  in  advance  (four 
months  for  overseas  conferences).  Thus,  August  15th  is 
the  final  deadline  for  a November  conference  in  Japan  or  a 
December  conference  overseas.  (See  page  3 for  contact 
information.)  The  first  listing  can  be  as  far  as  two  years  in 
advance. 

August  9-14, 1998 — 30th  Annual  LIOJ  International 
Summer  Workshop  for  Teachers  of  English.  LIOJ/ Asia 
Center  Odawara,  4-14-1  Shiroyama,  Odawara, 
Kanagawa,  250-0045  Japan;  t:  0465-23-1677;  f:  -1688; 
<lioj@pat-net.or.jp>. 

September  3-5, 1998 — First  International  Conference 
on  the  Mental  Lexicon  hosted  by  MCRI  International 
Mental  Lexicon  Research  Group,  Department  of  Lin- 
guistics, University  of  Alberta  in  Edmonton,  Canada. 
Invited  speakers  Mark  Aronoff  & Frank  Anshen,  Ken- 
neth Forster,  and  William  Marslen-Wilson  plus  scores  of 
regular  papers  investigate  how  simple  and  complex 
words  are  represented  in  the  mind,  how  they  are  linked 
and  how  they  are  accessed  during  language  use.  Details 
including  full  program  available  at  <http:// 
www.ualberta.ca  / -linguis /lexiconf.html>. 

September  7-9, 1998 — Creating  Sense:  Texts  and  Reali- 
ties. Orchard  Hotel,  Singapore.  Keynote  presenters: 
David  Nunan,  Liz  Hamp-Lyons,  Mario  Rinvolucri,  et  al. 
Papers  and  workshops.  Contact:  Programme  Committee 
(attention:  D.  Allison),  "Creating  Sense"  Conference; 
Dept,  of  English  Language  & Literature,  National  Uni- 
versity of  Singapore,  10  Kent  Ridge  Crescent,  Singapore; 
t:  65-119260;  Department  f:  65-7732981; 
<ellconlk@nus.edu.sg>.  See  entry  at  <http:// 
linguistlist.org/issues/9/9-539.html#2>. 

September  1 0-1 2, 1 998 — Discourse  Across  Languages 
and  Cultures.  The  24th  University  of  Wisconsin-Mil- 
waukee  Linguistics  Symposium.  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin-Milwaukee,  Milwaukee,  WI,  USA.  Interaction  among 
researchers  in  contrastive  rhetoric,  rhetorical  typology, 
translation  studies,  and  discourse  analysis.  Featured 
speakers  include  Ruth  Berman,  Wallace  Chafe,  Susanna 
Cumming,  Robert  Longacre,  Ronald  Scollon,  Dan  I. 
Slobin,  Sonja  Tirkonnen-Condit,  et.al.  Contact  Mike 
Darnell  at  <damell@csd.uwm.edu>  or  see  entry  at 
<http://linguistlist.Org/issues/9/9-561.html#l>. 
September  25-26, 1998 — A Symposium  on  Second  Lan- 
guage Writing.  Purdue  University,  West  Lafayette,  Indi- 
ana, USA.  Contact  Tony  Silva  or  Paul  Kei  Matsuda; 
Department  of  English,  Purdue  University,  West 
Lafayette,  IN  47907-1356,  USA;  t:  1-765-494-3769; 
<pmatsuda@purdue.edu>;  <http:// 
omni.cc.purdue.edu/-pmatsuda/symposium/>. 
October  1 0-1 2,  1 998 — The  Fourth  Conference  on  Con- 
ceptual Structure,  Discourse,  and  Language.  Emory 
University,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  USA.  Thematically 
grouped  lectures  by  noted  researchers  E.  Clark,  J.  Bybee, 
T.  Givon,  B.  MacWhinney,  G.  Lakoff  and  others  offering 
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functional  and  cognitive  aproaches  to  first  language 
acquisition,  form  and  function  of  grammatical  construc- 
tions, and  blending  and  metaphor.  See  http:// 
www.emory.edu/college/linguistics/csdl/  for  more 
info,  especially  about  pre-conference  evening  on  pri- 
mate communication.  Inquiries:  <csdl- 
4@leamlink.emory.  edu>;  t:  1-404-727-2689;  chair  of  the 
organizing  committee,  Alan  Cienki  at 
<lanac@emory.edu>. 

October  1 2-1 6,  1 998 — The  Voice  of  the  Foreign  Lan- 
guage Culture.  Kursk  State  Pedagogical  University, 
Russia.  An  international  conference  on  communicative 
pronunciation  teaching,  the  solution  of  problems  asso- 
ciated with  it,  and  its  integration  into  a principled  pro- 
gram. Much  more  at  <http://linguistlist.Org/issues/9/ 
9-678.html#2>.  Contacts:  Nickolay  Smakhtin  or 
Vyacheslav  Buzhinsky;  Faculty  of  Foreign  Languages, 
Laboratory  of  Communicative  Teaching  Through  Cul- 
tural Interaction,  Kursk  State  Pedagogical  University, 

33  Radischev  Street,  Kursk  305004,  Russia;  t:  7-071- 
2227361;  f:  7-071-2568461;  <kgpu@home.sovtest.ru> 

October  1 7-1 8,  1 998 — 1998  Korea  TESOL  Conference. 
Advancing  Our  Profession:  Perspectives  on  Teacher 
Development  and  Education,  Seoul,  South  Korea. 
Information:  Kirsten  B.  Reitan;  KAIST,  School  of  Hu- 
manities, 373-1  Kusongdong  Yusonggu,  Taejon,  S.  Ko- 
rea 305-701;  t:  82-42-869-4698;  f:  82-42-869-4610;  t(h): 
82-42-869-4914. 

October  23-25, 1998 — Transformations:  Technology, 
Foreign  Languages,  and  Undergraduate  Education.  A 
conference  at  MIT,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  to  pose 
new  questions  about  and  explore  changes  in  foreign 
language  classrooms,  teacher  roles,  curriculum,  and 
infrastructure  as  multimedia  computer  technology  de- 
velops and  spreads.  Limited  attendance.  Further  info 
and  registration  link:  <http://web.mit.edu/fll/www/ 
conf98/>. 

November  5-7,  1998 — 5th  International  Conference  on 
World  Englishes.  World  Englishes  and  African  Iden- 
tities. University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana  Champaign, 

USA.  Information:  Prof.  Eyamba  G.  Bokamba,  Chair; 
5th  IAWE  Conference,  Dept,  of  Linguistics,  University 
of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign,  707  South  Mathews 
Ave.,  4088  FLB,  Urbana,  IL  61801,  USA;  t:  1-217-333- 
3563/244-3051;  <deptling@uiuc.edu>. 

November  1 3-1 5, 1 998 — Seventh  International  Sym- 
posium and  Book  Fair  on  English  Teaching: 
English(es)  for  the  21st  Century.  Sponsored  by  the 
English  Teachers'  Association  (ETAROC)  of  Taiwan. 
National  Taiwan  Normal  University,  Taipei,  Taiwan. 
Contact:  Prof.  Yiu-nam  Leung 
<ynleung@FL.nthu.edu.tw>  or  Prof.  Johanna  E. 

Katchen  <katchen@FL.nthu.edu.tw>;  Dept,  of  Foreign 
Languages  and  Literature,  National  Tsing  Hua  Univer- 
sity, Hsinchu  30043,  Taiwan  ROC;  f:  886-3-5718977. 

November  20-23, 1998 — JALT  98:  Focus  on  the  Class- 
room: Interpretations.  Omiya  Sonic  City,  Omiya,  Ja- 
pan. See  <http://www.seafolk.ne.jp/kqjalt/ 
jalt98.html>.  Contact:  JALT  Central  Office;  Urban  Edge 
Building,  5F,  1-37-9,  Taito,  Taito-ku,  Tokyo  110-0016 
Japan;  t:  03-3837-1630;  f:  03-3837-1631;  <jalt@gol.com>. 

December  1 2-14,  1998 — Languages  for  Cross-Cultural 
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Capability:  Promoting  the  Discipline — Marking 
Boundaries  and  Crossing  Borders.  Leeds  Metropolitan 
University,  England.  International  mobility  has  focused 
attention  on  the  cultural  rationale  of  language  teaching, 
leading  to  radical  rethinking  about  the  nature  of  lan- 
guage as  a mode,  facilitator,  or  function  of  cultural 
discourse  and  encounter.  Plenaries,  papers,  seminars, 
workshops  and  informal  debate  seek  to  give  body  to 
the  emerging  discipline  of  "languages  for  cross-cultural 
capability"  as  the  new  rationale  for  language  study. 
Extensive  info  at  <http://www.lmu.ac.uk/cls/>.  Pa- 
per/workshop proposals  due  by  September  7.  Contact: 
Joy  Kelly,  Conference  Administrator;  Centre  for  Lan- 
guage Study,  Leeds  Metropolitan  University,  Beckett 
Park,  Leeds,  LS6  3QS,  UK;  t:  44-113-2837440;  f:  44-113- 
2745966;  <j.kelly@lmu.ac.uk>. 

December  17-18,  1 998 — International  Conference  on 
Document  Design.  Tilburg  University,  Tilburg,  Neth- 
erlands. Organized  by  the  Discourse  Studies  Group  of 
the  Linguistics  Department.  Considering  function  and 
use  of  informative,  instructive,  or  persuasive  docu- 
ments. For  further  information: 
<Document.Design98@kub.nl>  or  <http:// 
cwis.kub.nl/~fdl/research/tw/docdes98/index.htm>. 

January  21-23,  1999— 19th  Annual  ThaiTESOL  Inter- 
national Conference:  Towards  the  New  Millennium: 
Trends  and  Techniques.  Ambassador  Hotel,  Bangkok, 
Thailand.  Contact:  Suchada  Nimmanit;  t/f:  66-22- 
186027;  <flngsnm@chulkn.car.chula.ac.th>. 


Job  Information  Center/ 
Positions 

edited  by  bettina  begole  8 natsue  duggan 

Welcome  to  the  JALT  Job  Information  Center. 

Kitakyushu — Kyushu  Institute  of  Technology,  a Japa- 
nese national  university,  invites  applications  from 
highly  qualified  persons  for  the  post  of  assistant  profes- 
sor or  associate  professor  of  EFL  beginning  April  1, 
1999.  Qualifications:  Applicants  must  hold  a doctorate 
or  its  equivalent  in  published  achievements  in  TEFL, 
applied  linguistics,  linguistics  or  related  fields,  and 
must  show  proof  of  contribution  at  learned  confer- 
ences. Japanese  language  ability  is  preferred.  Duties: 
Teaching  one  class  at  graduate  level  and  five  classes  at 
undergraduate  level  per  week,  management,  coordina- 
tion, and  participation  in  departmental  activities.  Sal- 
ary & Benefits:  Three-year  renewable  contract,  salary 
based  on  teaching  experience  according  to  the  Japanese 
Ministry  of  Education  scale  with  benefits  including 
annual  bonuses,  once-only  transportation  from  point  of 
origin,  conference  travel  allowance,  and  research  bud- 
get of  about  2.4  million  yen;  health  insurance  for  medi- 
cal and  dental  care;  teachers'  apartment  is  available. 
Application  Materials:  Send  resume  with  a recent 
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passport-size  photo,  photocopies  of  all  degrees  and 
diplomas,  most  recent  academic  record,  medical  certifi- 
cate, verification  of  past  employment,  at  least  one  letter 
of  recommendation,  list  of  publications  with  100-word 
summaries  for  each  publication,  and  copies  of  all  major 
publications  by  September  4,  1998.  Contact:  Murata 
Tadao;  Professor  of  Linguistics,  Department  of  Human 
Sciences,  Faculty  of  Engineering,  Kyushu  Institute  of 
Technology,  1-1  Sensui-cho,  Tobata-ku,  Kitakyushu 
804-0015;  t/f:  093-884-3442  (Japanese);  t/f:  093-884-3446 
(English);  <murata@dhs.kyutech.ac.jp>;  <http:// 
www.dhs.kyutech.ac.jp/~tabuki/saiyo/ 
saiyoindex.html> 

Fukuoka-ken — Chikushi  Jogakuen  University  in 
Dazaifu-shi,  Fukuoka,  is  looking  for  a full-time  English 
communication  lecturer,  associate  professor,  or  profes- 
sor to  begin  work  April  1, 1999.  Qualifications:  Higher 
degree  in  TEFL  or  related  field  and  native-speaker 
competency.  Duties:  Teaching  (communication,  con- 
versation, reading,  writing,  oral  English,  etc.),  research, 
and  administration.  Salary  & Benefits:  The  same  as  for 
full-time  Japanese  teaching  staff,  based  on  qualifica- 
tions, research  achievements,  etc.  Application  Materi- 
als: Japanese-style  personal  history  including  details  of 
publications  (short  summaries,  titles,  dates,  publishers, 
etc.,  with  three  to  five  samples),  presentations,  aca- 
demic and  employment  history.  Application  to  be  sub- 
mitted by  mail  only.  Contact:  Ogino  Hajime;  Chair, 
English  Department,  Chikushi  Jogakuen  University,  2- 
12-1  Ishizaka,  Dazaifu-shi,  Fukuoka  818-0192;  t:  (enqui- 
ries only)  092-928-6254;  f:  (enquiries  only)  092-925-9933. 
Other  Requirements:  Sufficient  Japanese  ability  to 
perform  administrative  duties  (committees,  clubs,  class 
advisor,  etc.);  availability  for  interview  for  candidates 
passing  the  initial  screening. 

HyogO-ken — The  School  of  Policy  Studies  at  Kwansei 
Gakuin  University  in  Sanda-shi  is  looking  for  a part- 
time  English  instructor.  Qualifications:  MA  in  TEFL  or 
currently  enrolled  in  an  MA-TEFL  program.  Must  be  a 
Kansai  resident,  preferably  in  Osaka /Kobe  area.  Du- 
ties: Teach  a minimum  of  three  koma  per  day  for  one  to 
three  days.  Courses  include  academic  writing,  content, 
listening,  and  discussion/presentation.  Salary  & Ben- 
efits: Semester  by  semester;  contract  renewable  based 
on  satisfactory  performance.  Application  Materials: 
Curriculum  vitae  and  letter  of  introduction.  Contact: 
James  Riedel;  Kwansei  Gakuin  University,  Gakuin  2, 
Sanda-shi  669-1337;  t:  0795-65-7627;  f:  0795-65-7605. 
<james@ksc.kwansei.ac.jp> 

Ibaraki-ken — The  Foreign  Language  Center,  University 
of  Tsukuba,  Ibaraki,  has  an  ongoing  interest  in  seeking 
applications  for  part-time  EFL  teachers  for  the  coming 
academic  year.  Qualifications:  An  MA  in  TEFL/TESL 
or  related  field,  teaching  experience  at  a Japanese  or 
foreign  university  or  college  or  equivalent,  and  a mini- 
mum of  three  publications  are  required.  Duties:  Teach 
two  to  four  75-minute  first- year  English  classes  a week 
based  on  availability  and  needs  of  the  university  for  a 
three-term  academic  year.  Salary  & Benefits:  Salary 
plus  commuting  allowance  according  to  the 
university's  scale.  Application  Materials:  Cover  letter; 
CV  in  English  and  preferably  in  Japanese  as  well;  list  of 
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publications  with  page  numbers  specified;  copies  of 
relevant  diplomas,  certificates,  and  degrees  (if  pos- 
sible). Deadline:  Ongoing.  Contact:  Iwasaki  Hirosada; 
Foreign  Language  Center,  University  of  Tsukuba,  1-1-1 
Tennodai,  Tsukuba-shi,  Ibaraki  305-0061;  t:  0298-53- 
2426.  f:  0298-53-6616  (FLC  office); 
<iwasaki@sakura.cc.tsukuba.ac.jp> 

TOkyO-tO — The  English  Department  at  Aoyama  Gakuin 
University,  Tokyo,  seeks  part-time  lecturers  for  conver- 
sation and  writing  courses  at  its  Atsugi  campus  for  the 
1998  Fall  semester  and  the  1999  academic  year.  The 
campus  is  about  90  minutes  from  Shinjuku  station  on 
the  Odakyu  Line  and  classes  are  on  Mondays,  Tues- 
days, Thursdays,  and  Fridays.  Qualifications:  In  addi- 
tion to  excellent  English  speaking  ability,  an  MA  in 
TEFL/TESOL,  literature,  applied  linguistics,  or  com- 
munications; minimum  3 years  experience  teaching 
English  at  a university;  or  alternatively,  a PhD  in  one  of 
the  relevant  fields,  and  one  year  university  teaching 
experience.  Duties:  Classroom  activities  such  as  teach- 
ing small-group  discussion  tasks,  journal  writing,  and 
book  reports;  collaboration  in  curriculum  development 
project.  This  will  entail  lunch  time  meetings  and  a pro- 
gram orientation  in  April.  Application  Materials:  Re- 
sume, two  passport-size  photos,  and  photocopy  of  visa. 
Deadline:  Ongoing.  Contact:  Gregory  Strong;  Coordi- 
nator, Fall  1998  Selection,  Integrated  English  Program, 
English  Department,  Aoyama  Gakuin  University,  4-4- 
25  Shibuya,  Shibuya-ku,  Tokyo  150-8366. 

The  Web  Comer 

Here  is  a brief  list  of  sites  with  links  to  English  teaching 
in  Japan. 

"JALT  Online"  homepage  at  <http:// 
langue.hyper.chubu.ac.jp/jalt/index.html>.  "Jobs" 
section  at  <http://langue.hyper.chubu.ac.jp/jalt/fea- 
tures/jobs.html> 

"Sophia  Applied  Linguistics  Circle"  (Japanese  site)  at 
<http://www.asahi-net.or.jp/~jg8t-fjt/bulletin.htm> 
"Teaching  English  in  Japan:  A Guide  to  Getting  a Job"  at 
<http://www.wizweb.com/~susan/mainpage.html> 
"ESL  Job  Center  on  the  Web"  at  <http:// 
www.pacificnet.net/~sperling/jobcenter.html> 

"Ohayo  Sensei"  at  <http://www.wco.com/~ohayo/> 
NACSIS  (National  Center  for  Science  Information  Sys- 
tems) career  information  at  <http:// 
nacwww.nacsis.ac.jp>  in  Japanese  and  <http:// 
nacwww.nacsis.ac.jp/index-e.htm>  in  English. 

"The  Digital  Education  Information  Network  Job  Centre" 
at  <http://www.go-ed.com/jobs/iatefl> 

"EFL  in  Asia"  at  <http://www.geocities.com/Tokyo/ 
Flats/7947/eflasia.htm> 
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7 7 9 ZX-ti&l)  ifiZ't'o  2SI&,  B $oSt  t : Benina  Begole,  fax: 0857- 
87-0858;  <begole@po.harenet.or.jp>o 

T/T/Job  Information  Center 
Policy  on  Discrimination 

We  oppose  discriminatory  language,  policies,  and  employment  practices  in 
accordance  with  Japanese  law,  international  law,  and  human  good  sense. 
Announcements  in  the  jic/  Positions  column  should  not  contain  exclusions  or 
requirements  concerning  gender,  age,  race,  religion,  or  country  of  origin 
("native  speaker  competency,"  rather  than  "British"  or  "American"),  unless 


there  are  legal  requirements  or  other  compelling  reasons  for  such  discrimi- 
nation, in  which  case  those  reasons  should  be  dearly  explained  in  the  job 
announcement.  The  editors  reserve  the  right  to  edit  ads  for  clarity,  and  to 
return  ads  for  rewriting  if  they  do  not  comply  with  this  policy. 

We  encourage  employers  in  all  areas  of  language  education  to  use  this 
free  service  in  order  to  reach  the  widest  group  of  qualified,  caring  pro- 
fessionals. Nonpublic  personnel  searches  and/or  discriminatory  limita- 
tions reduce  the  number  of  qualified  applicants,  and  are  thus 
counterproductive  to  locating  the  best  qualified  person  for  a position. 

Please  use  the  form  in  the  January  issue,  and  fax  it  to  Bettina  Begole  at 
0857-87-0858,  or  <begole©po.harenet.or.jp>  , so  that  it  is  received  before 
the  15th  of  the  month,  two  months  before  publication. 
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Membership  Information 

jalt  is  a professional  organization  dedicated  to  the  improvement  of  language  learning  and  teaching  in  Japan,  a vehicle  for  the 
exchange  of  new  ideas  and  techniques  and  a means  of  keeping  abreast  of  new  developments  in  a rapidly  changing  field,  jalt, 
formed  in  1976,  has  an  international  membership  of  over  4,000.  There  are  currently  37  jalt  chapters  and  2 affiliate  chapters 
throughout  Japan  (listed  below).  It  is  the  Japan  affiliate  of  International  TESOL  (Teachers  of  English  to  Speakers  of  Other 
Languages)  and  a branch  of  iatefl  (International  Association  of  Teachers  of  English  as  a Foreign  Language). 

Publications  — JALT  publishes  The  Language  Teacher , a monthly  magazine  of  articles  and  announcements  on  professional 
concerns;  the  semi-annual  JALT  Journal;  JALT  Conference  Proceedings  (annual);  and  JALT  Applied  Materials  (a  monograph  series). 
Meetings  and  Conferences  — The  JALT  International  Conference  on  Language  Teaching/Leaming  attracts  some  2,000 
participants  annually.  The  program  consists  of  over  300  papers,  workshops,  colloquia  and  poster  sessions,  a publishers' 
exhibition  of  some  1,000m2,  an  employment  center,  and  social  events.  Local  chapter  meetings  are  held  on  a monthly  or  bi- 
monthly basis  in  each  JALT  chapter,  and  National  Special  Interest  Groups,  N-SiGs,  disseminate  information  on  areas  of  special 
interest.  JALT  also  sponsors  special  events,  such  as  conferences  on  Testing  and  other  themes. 

Chapters  — Akita,  Chiba,  Fukui,  Fukuoka,  Gunma,  Hamamatsu,  Himeji,  Hiroshima,  Hokkaido,  Ibaraki,  Iwate,  Kagawa, 
Kagoshima,  Kanazawa,  Kitakyushu,  Kobe,  Kyoto,  Matsuyama,  Nagasaki,  Nagoya,  Nara,  Niigata,  Okayama,  Okinawa,  Omiya, 
Osaka,  Sendai,  Shinshu,  Shizuoka,  Tochigi,  Tokushima,  Tokyo,  Toyohashi,  West  Tokyo,  Yamagata,  Yamaguchi,  Yokohama, 
Kumamoto  (affiliate),  Miyazaki  (affiliate). 

N-SiGs  — Bilingualism;  College  and  University  Educators;  Computer  Assisted  Language  Learning;  Global  Issues  in  Language 
Education;  Japanese  as  a Second  Language;  Jr. /Sr.  High  School;  Learner  Development;  Materials  Writers;  Professionalism, 
Administration,  and  Leadership  in  Education;  Teacher  Education;  Teaching  Children;  Testing  and  Evaluation;  and  Video.  Other 
Language  Educators  (forming).  Foreign  Language  Literacy  (forming),  jalt  members  can  join  as  many  N-SiGs  as  they  wish  for 
a fee  of  ¥1,500  per  N-SIG. 

Awards  for  Research  Grants  and  Development — Awarded  annually.  Applications  must  be  made  to  the  JALT  Research  Grants 
Committee  Chair  by  August  16.  Awards  are  announced  at  the  annual  conference. 

Membership  — Regular  Membership  (¥10,000)  includes  membership  in  the  nearest  chapter.  Student  Memberships  (¥5,000) 
are  available  to  full-time,  undergraduate  students  with  proper  identification.  Joint  Memberships  (¥17,000),  available  to  two 
individuals  sharing  the  same  mailing  address,  receive  only  one  copy  of  each  JALT  publication.  Group  Memberships  (¥6,500/ 
person)  are  available  to  five  or  more  people  employed  by  the  same  institution.  One  copy  of  each  publication  is  provided  for  every 
five  members  or  fraction  thereof.  Applications  may  be  made  at  any  JALT  meeting,  by  using  the  postal  money  transfer  form  (yubin 
furikae)  found  in  every  issue  of  The  Language  Teacher , or  by  sending  an  International  Postal  Money  Order  (no  check  surcharge), 
a check  or  money  order  in  yen  (on  a Japanese  bank),  in  dollars  (on  a U.S.  bank),  or  in  pounds  (on  a U.K.  bank)  to  the  Central  Office. 
Joint  and  Group  Members  must  apply,  renew,  and  pay  membership  fees  together  with  the  other  members  of  their  group. 


Central  Office 

Urban  Edge  Building,  5th  Floor,  1*37-9  Taito,  Taito-ku,  Tokyo  110-0016 
Tel:  03-3837-1630;  Fax:  03-3837-1631;  E-mail:  jalt@gol.com 
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This  special  JALT  membership  discount  is  brought  to  you  by  H&R  Consultants.  To  receive  your  discount 
send  you  name  address  and  telephone  number  to  be  registered  to  FAX  052-973-9293.  TEL  052-973-3957 
premail  hrconslt@now.orjp 
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Window  on  Britain 

Video  Activity  Course 

Eight  slices  of  British  life 

Window  on  Britain  is  a new  video  course  that  provides 
students  with  nearly  fifty  minutes  of  interesting  and  useful 
information  about  Britain  and  the  British  way  of  life  while 
practicing  important  language  structures. 

• Pre-intermediate  level 

The  Activity  Book  contains  plenty  of  communicative  activities 
including  surveys,  role-plays  and  a separate  pair  work  section. 

• Ideal  for  a course  on  British  culture 

Unit  topics  include  British  schools,  festivals,  homes,  sport 
and  London. 

• Manageable  syllabus 

Eight,  clearly-signposted  units  mean  the  course  is  ideal 
either  as  a main  or  supplementary  program. 


M V'  ....  - • 

Please  send  me  more  information  about  Window  on  Britain  1 
Name:  « 

Oxford  University  Press 
2-4-8  Kanamecho.Toshima-ku, 
Tokyo  T 171-8585 
Tel:  03-5995-3801 
Fax:  03-5995-3919 
F R?r  Osaka  Office 

USIS,  TEL:  06-368-9213 

i 

School  Name:  [ 

Telephone:  Fax : J 

Address:  School  (~)  Home  (~)  j 

558  t 1 

Please  fax  to:  03-5995-3919 
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Don’t  miss  Featured  Speaker.  Roni  LeBauer 

at  JALT  National  at  Sonic  Citv.  Omiva! 

Mining  Gold  from  Texts:  Interactive  Reading-based  Techniques 
and  Activities  (Featured  Speaker  Workshop)  ^ 

Friday  November  20th,  4:00-7:00pm 

Synergy  in  the  Classroom:  The  Reading/Writing  Link 

Saturday  November  21st,  1:15-2:00pm,  Rm  #805 

Activities  Indulging  the  Heart  & Mind:  Journeys 

Monday  November  23rd,  9:30-10:15  am  (with  Carl  Adams!) 

I-'  ,V,‘,  v.v, ......  v-w,-.- vv.---  ^ 

Roni  LeBauer 
JALT  Featured  Speaker  & “Journeys”  Author 


For  more  information  or  a free  inspection  copy,  please  contact: 

Prentice  Hall  Japan  Tokyo  Headquarters 

Nishi-Shinjuku  KF  Bldg.  101,  8-14-24  Nishi-Shinjuku,  Shinjuku-ku,  Tokyo  160-0023 
Tel:  03-3365-9002  Fax:  03-3365-9009  Email:  elt@phj.co.jp 
Kansai  Office 

Tel:  06-355-0466  Fax:06-355-0467  Email:  phwjapan@gol.com 
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5 Academic  Publishing:  Suggestions  from  a Journal  Editor, 
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reports 

33  Laufer  Seminar 
Alan  Hunt 

o chapter  m your  life 

37  JALT  Ibaraki  Global  TIES  Guest: 
Suchada  Nimmannit 


my  shore 

39  Join  the  Show:  A Talk  Show  Project 

Emi  Karimata 

40  Using  Japanese  Comics  to  Create  English 
Dialogues 

Richard  R.P.  Gabbrielli 

41  Selecting  and  Exploiting  Authentic  Written  Texts 

Charles  Harper 


The  Language  Teacher  is  the  monthly  publica- 
tion of  the  Japan  Association  for  Language 
Teaching  (Z enkoku  Gogaku  Kyoiku  Gakkai ). 
Formed  in  1976,  jalt  is  a non-profit  profes- 
sional organization  of  language  teachers, 
dedicated  to  the  improvement  of  language 
learning  and  teaching  in  Japan,  jalt 's  pub- 
lications and  events  serve  as  vehicles  for  the 
exchange  of  new  ideas  and  techniques,  and  a 
means  of  keeping  abreast  of  new  develop- 
ments in  a rapidly  changing  field,  jalt  wel- 
comes members  of  any  nationality,  regardless 
of  the  language  taught 

All  materials  in  this  publication  are  copy- 
\J  1998  by  their  respective  authors. 
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Book  Reviews 
Recently  Received 
JALT  News 

JALT  National  Election:  Meet  the  Candidates 

Bulletin  Board 

Of  National  SIGnificance 

Chapter  Reports 

Chapter  Meetings 

Conference  Calendar 

Job  Information  Center/Positions 

Authors 

Advertiser  Index 
Corrections 


Submissions 


The  editors  welcome  submissions  of  materi- 
als concerned  with  all  aspects  of  language 
teaching,  particularly  with  relevance  to  Ja- 
pan. All  English  language  copy  must  be 
typed,  double  spaced,  on  A4-sized  paper, 
with  three  centimetre  margins.  Manuscripts 
should  follow  the  American  Psychological 
Association  (apa)  style  as  it  appears  in  The 
Language  Teacher.  The  editors  reserve  the  right 
to  edit  all  copy  for  length,  style,  and  clarity, 
without  prior  notification  to  authors.  Dead- 
lines: as  indicated  below. 
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The  Language  Teacher  li , American  Psychological 
Association  (apa)  <59  7,  9 4 TV'2  Tc  B#!S 
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Teacher 7 '/ 1 > A-co 0 *ftE9 i r#M  < £$* 

0«ltt:DP^W<^i'o 

to?*  a&tii,  r 

9,  WBELfcOtiCtMOSto 

Feature  Articles 

English.  Well  written,  well-documented  ar- 
ticles of  up  to  3,000  words  in  English.  Pages 
should  be  numbered,  new  paragraphs  in- 
dented, word  count  noted,  and  sub-headings 
(bold-faced  or  italics)  used  throughout  for  the 
convenience  of  readers.  Three  copies  are  re- 
quired. The  author's  name,  affiliation,  and 
contact  details  should  appear  on  only  one  of 
the  copies.  An  abstract  of  up  to  150  words, 
biographical  information  of  up  to  100  words, 
and  any  photographs,  tables,  or  drawings 
should  appear  on  separate  sheets  of  paper. 
Send  all  three  copies  to  Laura  MacGregor. 

b*»x?+o  MfrmmmMmo  c 
®fe*EL,  *<or atfr  LTfcStf? 

#,  t&itzlt 
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Mcoa-v^E,  1507- 1007- 
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J»«03fcf-2glS,  tt3tt*BH«6ft#i:&39<*!? 

Opinion  & Perspectives.  Pieces  of  up  to  1,300 
words  must  be  informed  and  of  current  con- 
cern to  professionals  in  the  language  teaching 
field.  Send  submissions  to  Laura  MacGregor. 

mm  < v jk  m ■ mmmu—?^mi,  %x 

gi*EAL,  B*BBBt*:iia9<«Sv\ 

«Tt. 

Interviews.  If  you  are  interested  in  interview- 
ing a well  known  professional  in  the  field, 
please  consult  the  editor  first. 

rt£AJ  >9Vi.-mvto 
*3ii*BfcB*M*£Kr«R<£3v\, 

Readers'  Views.  Responses  to  articles  or  other 
items  in  TLT  are  invited.  Submissions  of  up  to 
500  words  should  be  sent  to  the  editor  by  the 
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15th  of  the  month,  3 months  prior  to  publica- 
tion, to  allow  time  to  request  a response  to 
appear  in  the  same  issue,  if  appropriate.  TLT 
will  not  publish  anonymous  correspondence 
unless  there  is  a compelling  reason  to  do  so, 
and  then  only  if  the  correspondent  is  known  to 
the  editor. 

The  Language  Teacher  11$$  £ il  tz 
*£#■£<  o &$liI,(XX#Wfl,  B®li,  $©£ 

zmvto  mm 

u,  l,  hwb^o 

mtm  Lit. 

Conference  Reports.  If  you  will  be  attending 
an  international  or  regional  conference  and  are 
able  to  write  a report  of  up  to  1,300  words, 
please  contact  the  editor. 

4T'5eC0?j7\  B* 

S-etc 

Departments 

My  Share.  We  invite  up  to  1,000  words  on  a 
successful  teaching  technique  or  lesson  plan 
you  have  used.  Readers  should  be  able  to  rep- 
licate your  technique  or  lesson  plan.  Send  sub- 
missions to  the  "My  Share"  editor. 

to  mi:,  y*s 

Ml,  MyShare*g& 

*i:*a9<£SV.  asm, 
ft  ft  <02 

Book  Reviews.  We  invite  reviews  of  books  and 
other  educational  materials.  We  do  not  publish 
unsolicited  reviews.  Contact  the  Publishers'  Re- 
view Copies  Liaison  for  submission  guidelines 
and  the  Book  Reviews  editor  for  permission  to 
review  unlisted  materials. 

mvto  HfilJfcLT, 

©<  CiiKlfroTV'Sto  mtWlZISi&t.  Pub- 
lishers Review  Copies  Liaison  \Z  < tz  £ v*0  i 
tz , I£$££iglt,  The  Language  Teacher  l:$lxT  6 II 

J*ZbL\''*Tthz>t)'£ni)'*mutz>tzt>, 

Undercover V'frfe* < ti^\ 

JALT  News.  All  news  pertaining  to  official  JALT 
organizational  activities  should  be  sent  to  the 
jalt  News  editors.  Deadline:  15th  of  the  month, 
2 months  prior  to  publication. 
jalt 

li,  JALT  News tzZ^o  m li,  & 

is * ft  * f mftft  w * n m is  0 1:  jalt 

swsmmftvto 

Of  National  SlGnificance.  jALT-recognised  Na- 
tional Special  Interest  Groups  may  submit  a 
monthly  report  to  the  Of  National  SlGnificance 
editor.  Deadline:  13th  of  the  month,  2 months 
pnor  to  publication. 

jalt  QVl<r)  National  Special  Interest  Group  T\ 
^ft<b«$®L£^ii,  n-sics 
ti $ m\ i, 

ft  i$i<o  15  B i:  n-sics  m%m?t  o 

Chapter  Reports.  Each  Chapter  may  submit  a 
monthly  report  of  up  to  400  words  which  should 
(a)  identify  the  chapter,  (b)  have  a title — usually 
the  presentation  tide,  (c)  have  a by-line  with  the 
presenter's  name,  (d)  include  the  month  in  which 
the  presentation  was  given,  (e)  conclude  with  the 
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reporter's  name.  For  specific  guidelines  contact 
the  Chapter  Reports  editor.  Deadline:  13th  of  the 
month,  2 months  prior  to  publication. 

ssamfli 

tfftfr*mit;*>X<tz$^o  ttz,  (e)**K*5 
m%%imz<tz$\' o mats 

h b!J^15B  U Chapter  Reports  S»& 
o I i Chapter  Repons 

<tz$^o 

Chapter  Meetings.  Chapters  must  follow  the 
precise  format  used  in  every  issue  of  TLT  (i.e., 
topic,  speaker,  date,  time,  place,  fee,  and  other 
information  in  order,  followed  by  a brief,  ob- 
jective description  of  the  event).  Maps  of  new 
locations  can  be  printed  upon  consultation 
with  the  column  editor.  Meetings  that  are 
scheduled  for  the  first  week  of  the  month 
should  be  published  in  the  previous  month's 
issue.  Announcements  or  requests  for  guide- 
lines should  be  sent  to  the  Chapter  Meetings 
editor.  Deadline:  13th  of  the  month,  2 months 
prior  to  publication. 

el,  bb$,  m,  m®,  n 

&£lt<£$v\>  mi:, 

li.  Chapter  Announcements  ^ i:  |^  < 

zm<tz^'o  Bsm, 

BKHr*^«)»fffl«)2#flB«)15Bi:  Chapter  An- 
nouncements 0 

Bulletin  Board.  Calls  for  papers,  participation 
in /announcements  of  conferences,  colloquia, 
seminars,  or  research  projects  may  be  posted 
in  this  column.  E-mail  or  fax  your  announce- 
ments of  up  to  150  words  to  the  Bulletin  Board 
editor.  Deadline:  15th  of  the  month,  2 months 
prior  to  publication. 

jalt, 

mmvmuto  jAvrmmmzxmufov 

fejo b -tiri: li,  mm i: Mt 4 b c h li v # 

77i^  Language  Teacher  JALT  li,  COlfflOjA 
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«015Bi:  Bulletin  Board  tm.  Con- 
ference Calendar  Ifflt  :,  15$,  c t 

(it1^  it0  C'^^Cif^li,  Conference  Calendar 

JlC/Positions.  TLT  encourages  all  prospective 
employers  to  use  this  free  service  to  locate  the 
most  qualified  language  teachers  in  Japan. 
Contact  the  Job  Information  Center  editor  for 
an  announcement  form.  Deadline  for  submit- 
ting forms:  15th  of  the  month  two  months 
prior  to  publication.  Publication  does  not  indi- 
cate endorsement  of  the  institution  by  JALT.  It 
is  the  position  of  the  jalt  Executive  Board  that 
no  positions- wan  ted  announcements  will  be 
printed. 

LfcVCfrli,  Job  Information  Cen- 
ter/Positions Si  Announcement  Form  L 
TCfiSi'o  Bttli* 
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_f/ie  Language  Teacher 

JALT  Publications  Board  Chair  — William  Acton 

Nagaikegami  6410-1,  Hirako-cho,  Owariasahi-shi,  Aichi-ken  488-0872;  <i44993g@nucc.cc.nagoya-u.ac.jp> 

Editor — Laura  MacGregor 

1-35-803  Kotoni  1-jo  6-chome,  Nishi-ku,  Sapporo  063-0811;  t/f:  011-614-5753;  <laura@siu.ac.jp> 

Japanese-Language  Editor  — (Kinugawa  Takao) 

T 305-8577  O < > 9 t/f:  0298-53-7477  (w);  <kinugawa@intersc.tsukuba.ac.jp> 

Associate  Editor  — Bill  Lee 

Faculty  of  Regional  Studies,  Gifu  University,  1-1  Yanagido,  Gifu  501-1193;  f:  058-293-3118;  <wmlee@cc.gifu-u.ac.jp> 

Japanese-Language  Associate  Editor  — '\'¥FEM{Ono  Masaki) 

T 305-8577  O < tf  rU  ^T&i-i-i  t >?—,  t/f;  0298-53-6839  (w);  <BXC02142@niftyserve.0r.jp> 

Assistant  Editor  — Paul  Lewis 

602  New  Urban  Issha,  2-34  Issha,  Meito-ku,  Nagoya  463-0093;  t/f:  052-709-1307  (h);  <pndl@gol.com> 

TLT  Online  Editor  — Bob  Gettings 

Hokusei  Gakuen  Women's  Junior  College,  Minami-4  Nishi-17,  Chuo-ku,  Sapporo  064-0804;  t:  011-613-2488  (h); 

011-561-7156  (w);  f:  011-513-7505  (w);  <gettings@sco.bekkoame.or.jp> 

Column  Editors 

A Chapter  in  Your  Life  — Joyce  Cunningham  & Miyao  Mariko 

Joyce  Cunningham:  Faculty  of  Humanities,  Ibaraki  University,  2-1-1  Bunkyo,  Mito  310-0056;  t:  029-228-8455;  f;  029-228-8499; 

English:  <doycie@mito.ipc.ibaraki.ac.jp>;  B^nn:  <mariko@cs.kasei.ac.jp> 

My  Share  — Sandra  J.  Smith  & Oishi  Harumi 

Sandra  J.  Smith:  Suzugamine  Women's  College,  4-6-18  Inokuchi,  Nishi-ku,  Hiroshima  733-8623;  t:  082-278-1103  (w); 
f:  082-277-0301  (w);  English:  <smith@suzugamine.ac.jp>;  H #!!§:  <oishi@nagoya-wu.ac.jp> 

Book  Reviews  — Duane  Kindt  & Oda  Masaki 

Duane  Kindt:  Nanzan  University,  18  Yamazato-cho,  Showa-ku,  Nagoya  466-8673;  t:  052-832-3111  ext.  617;  <dukindt@ic.nanzan-u.ac.jp> 
Publishers'  Review  Copies  Liaison  — Angela  Ota 

West  Park  Communication  Services,  Funakoshi  957-6,  Gosen-shi,  Niigata  959-1805;  t:  0250-41-1104;  f:  0250-41-1226; 

<westparkham@msn.com> 

Letters  — Bill  Lee  (See  Associate  Editor)  & Koarai  Mikiya 

t/f:  011-614-5753  (h);  <ja8m-kari@asahi-ne tor.jp > 

N-SIG  Reports  — Tom  Merner 

1-55-17  Higiriyama,  Konan-ku,  Yokohama  233-0015;  t/f:  045-822-6623  (w);  <tmt@nn.iij4u.or.jp> 

Chapter  Reports  — Diane  Pelyk  & Nagano  Yoshiko 

Diane  Pelyk:  Fukumaru  Bldg.  10B,  4-2-30  Masaki  Naka-ku,  Nagoya  460-0024;  t/f:  052-671-8232 
B#S§:  <nagano97@pop.wa2.so-net.or.jp>;  English:  <dmp@gol.com> 

Chapter  Meetings  — Malcolm  Swanson  & Tom  Merner 

Malcolm  Swanson:  2-19-28  Maigaoka,  Kokura  Minami-ku,  Kitakyushu  802-0823;  t/f:  093-962-8430  (h);  . 

English:  <malcolm@seafolk.ne.jp>;  □#!&:  <tmt@nn.iij4u.or.jp> 

JALT  News  — Thom  Simmons  & Ono  Masaki 

Thom  Simmons:  #303  Tanaka  Bldg.,  2-28-10  Morigaoka,  Isogo-ku,  Yokohama  235-0024;  t/f:  045-845-8242;  <malang@gol.com> 

Bulletin  Board  — Laura  MacGregor  & Kinugawa  Takao  (See  Editor  and  Japanese-Language  Editor) 

Conference  Calendar  — Lynne  Roecklein  & Kakutani  Tomoko 

Lynne  Roecklein:  Faculty  of  Regional  Studies,  Gifu  University,  1-1  Yanagido,  Gifu  501-1193;  t:  058-293-3096  (w); 
f:  058-293-3118  (w);  <lynne@cc.glfu-u.ac.jp> 

Job  Information  Center/Positions  — Bettina  Begole  & Natsue  Duggan 

Bettina  Begole:  436  Kuwabara,  Aoya-cho,  Ketaka-gun,  Tottori  689-0529;  <begole@po.harenet.or.jp> 

Occasional  Column  Editors 

Educational  Innovations/Creative  Course  Design  — Daniel  J.  McIntyre 

Shuwa  Residence  #702,  4-11-7  Nishi-Azabu,  Minato-ku,  Tokyo  106-0031;  <daniel@ms.geidai.ac.jp> 

The  Region  — David  McMurray 

Fukui  Prefectural  University,  Kenjojima  38-7,  4-1-1  Matsuoka-cho,  Yoshida-gun,  Fukui-ken  910-1142 
t/f:  0776-61-4203  (h);  <mcmurray@fpu.ac.jp> 

Net  Nuggets  — Larry  B . Davies  <lbd@gol.com> 


Editorial  Advisory  Board 

Torkil  Christensen  ( Hokusei  Women's  Junior  College );  Steve  Cornwell  {Osaka  Jogakuin  Junior  College);  Kathleen  S.  Foley  ( Aoyama  Cakuin  Women's  Junior  College); 
Michael  Furmanovsky  ( Ryukoku  University );  Greta  J.  Gorsuch  ( Mejiro  University);  DaleGriffee  ( Seigakuin  University);  Ron  Grove  {Mejiro  University);  Steve 
McGuire  ( Nagoya  University  of  Arts);  Daniel  J.  McIntyre  {Tokx/o  University);  Miyanaga  Chieko  {Kyoto  Tachibana  Women's  University);  Tim  Murphey  {Nanzan 
Un  iversity);  Nancy  Mutoh  {Nagoya  University  of  Foreign  Studies);  Jill  Robbins  {Doshisha  Women 's  College),  Sakui  Keiko  {Kwansei  Cakuin  University);  Shiozawa 
Mayumi  {Ashiya  Women's  Jr.  College);  Craig  Sower  {Shujitsu  Women's  Un  iversity);  Tamara  Swenson  (Osabi  Jogakuin  Junior  College);  Takahashi  Sachiko  {Okayama 
Notre  DameSeishin  Women's  University);  Gene  van  Troyer  {Gifu  University  of  Education);  Jeanne  M . Wolf  {Aoyama  Cakuin  Women's  Jr.  College) 
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Introduction 

I am  often  asked  by  potential  contributors  and  readers  about  the  kinds  of  articles  TLT  publishes.  The 
current  TLT  aims  to  offer  readers  a wide  variety  of  practical,  pedagogical  articles  which  say  something 
new  about  our  field,  which  pick  up  a current  trend  and  present  it  from  a different  viewpoint,  or  which 
inspire  teachers  to  rethink  their  approaches  and  techniques. 

The  bottom  line  is  quality  reading  from  cover  to  cover  that  is  relevant  to  you,  our  readers.  In  addition  to 
full-length  articles,  TLT  devotes  at  least  half  of  each  issue  to  keeping  you  informed  about  JALT  activities 
and  those  of  other  organizations.  We  hope  you  enjoy  this  balance. 

Though  some  of  this  information  is  bilingual,  there  are  still  many  opportunities  for  contributions  in 
Japanese.  Book  Reviews , My  Share , Opinions  and  Perspectives , and  A Chapter  in  Your  Life  all  welcome  submis- 
sions in  Japanese.  Please  contact  the  Japanese  language  editors  of  these  columns  (p.  2)  for  more  informa- 
tion or  to  submit  your  article. 

A new  column  making  its  debut  this  month  invites  letters  in  Japanese  and  English.  Please  take  a look  at 
the  introduction  by  co-editors  Bill  Lee  and  Koarai  Mikiya. 

To  introduce  this  issue,  we  open  with  a practical  and  informative  article  on  the  academic  publishing 
world  by  a current  journal  editor  based  in  Hong  Kong,  George  Braine.  Two  articles  on  student  evaluation 
of  teachers  and  teaching  follow,  the  first  one  by  a Japan-based  author,  Stephen  M.  Ryan,  and  the  second 
one  by  an  author  in  Turkey,  Aysegul  Daloglu.  Gu  Jianxin  presents  his  successful  conversation  classes  in 
China,  which  implement  pictures  in  a number  of  different  ways. 

The  next  two  articles  were  contributed  by  speakers  at  JALT98:  Main  Speakers  Michael  McCarthy  and 
Mark  Clarke  (in  collaboration  with  his  colleagues,  Alan  Davis,  Lynn  K.  Rhodes,  and  Elaine  DeLott 
Baker. 

Our  Japanese  article  this  month  is  by  Kobayashi  Hiroaki,  who  discusses  "foreigner  talk."  Alan  Hunt 
offers  a comprehensive  report  of  a seminar  conducted  by  Batia  Laufer  earlier  this  year. 

Staff  changes  on  the  proofreading  front  include  the  retirements  of  Craig  Sower  and  Lanny  Dryden. 
Thanks  to  both  of  them  for  their  excellent  work.  Craig  will  join  the  Editorial  Advisory  Board  as  an  article 
reviewer.  Two  new  proofreaders  join  TLT  staff  this  issue,  John  Grummitt  and  Steven  Snyder.  Welcome 
and  thanks  to  all! 

Laura  MacGregor,  Editor 
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Academic 
Publishing: 
Suggestions  from 
a Journal  Editor 


This  is  the  first  article  in  a two-part 
series  dealing  with  writing  for  publica- 
tion. If  this  is  an  area  that  interests  you 
as  a reader  and  potential  contributor, 
please  contact  the  editor. 
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esearch  and  publication  are  inescapable  parts  of 
the  academic  world.  Initially  a requirement  for 
promotion  and  tenure  in  the  United  States  and 
Britain,  scholarly  publications  are  now  recognized  as  a 
notable  sign  of  professional  growth  and  a requirement 
for  academic  jobs  and  promotion  in  most  other  coun- 
tries too. 

In  an  insightful  article,  Suresh  Canagarajah  describes 
the  problems  faced  by  Third  World  scholars  who  are 
often  marginalized  and  excluded  from  the  academic 
publishing  process  (1996).  While  a 
shortage  of  funding  for  research  is 
the  main  problem,  Canagarajah 
argues  that  the  "non-discursive" 
obstacles  to  publications,  such  as 
the  lack  of  material  resources,  leads 
to  the  marginalization  and  exclu- 
sion of  Third  World  scholars. 

While  most  readers  of  The  Lan- 
guage Teacher  are  fortunate  in  not 
having  to  face  the  obstacles  that 
Canagarajah  describes,  teachers  in 
countries  such  as  Japan,  Hong 
Kong,  and  Singapore,  which  have 
advanced  and  sophisticated  aca- 
demic institutions  that  rival  those 
of  the  West,  face  another  challenge. 
Some  universities  in  these  countries 
expect  their  teachers  to  publish  in 
Western  journals  for  career  advancement,  often  rank- 
ing the  journals  according  to  prestige  within  the  appro- 
priate discipline.  Some  institutions  and  academic 
departments  even  specify  the  number  of  articles  to  be 
published  within  a time  frame.  According  to  Philip 
Altbach,  a Professor  of  Higher  Education  at  Boston 
College,  a recent  survey  found 

American  and  British  scholars  and  scientists  to  be 
the  least  internationally  minded.  In  short,  it  is  quite 
difficult  for  researchers  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
to  gain  acceptance  in  the  competitive  and  insular 
world  of  Western  publications.  (1997  p.  10) 

A glance  at  the  leading  international  journals  in  any 
field  will  show  that  academic  publishing  is  dominated 
by  the  West.  In  fact,  most  readers  of  academic  journals 
are  also  from  the  West,  and  they  may  have  little  inter- 
est in  what  happens  in  non-Western  contexts.  When 
scholars  from  outside  the  West  attempt  to  publish  in 
Western  journals  which  already  have  a high  rejection 
rate,  they  face  the  additional  obstacle  of  editors  and 
reviewers  who  may  find  such  research  of  little  interest 
to  their  readership. 

While  the  writing  process  itself  is  a challenge,  au- 
thors need  to  be  aware  that  the  preparation  of  a manu- 
script is  only  the  beginning  of  a journey  to  publication. 
Hence,  the  aim  of  this  article  is  to  present,  from  my 
position  as  an  editor  of  an  academic  journal,  strategies 
that  authors  could  use  to  have  their  articles  published. 
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The  Right  Journal 

Perhaps  the  first  decision  that  an  academic  writer  faces 
is  in  selecting  the  most  appropriate  journal  for  publica- 
tion. Choices  include  highly  prestigious  journals  in 
one's  discipline,  theoretical,  empirical,  or  pedagogical 
journals,  and  local,  regional,  or  international  publica- 
tions. These  decisions  depend  on  the  topic  and  scope  of 
the  article,  and  the  author's  objectives  and  expecta- 
tions. For  instance,  an  article  dealing  with  a fourth-year 
writing  class  in  Japan  would  not  be  suitable  for  sub- 
mission to  Written  Communication,  a journal  more  likely 
to  publish  on  a topic  which  has  wider  appeal,  such  as 
contrastive  rhetoric. 

If  the  writer  has  a short  publication  deadline  in  order 
to  meet  the  requirements  for  an  annual  review  or  pro- 
motion, a journal  which  has  a shorter  review  and  pub- 
lication period  would  be  more  suitable  than  a journal 
which  takes  longer.  Of  course,  a writer  may  have  to 
compromise  on  the  status  of  the  journal  when  choosing 
to  publish  quickly. 

Academic  authors  need  to  be  aware  that  the  process, 
from  conceptualization  to  publication,  could  take 
years.  Careful  planning  is  therefore  important,  espe- 
cially for  authors  who  need  to  maintain  a continuous 
record  of  research  and  publications.  A quick  survey  of 
38  journals  in  ELT  and  applied  linguistics  shows  that 
the  review  and  publication  periods  range  widely  from 
journal  to  journal.  While  most  scholarly  journals  such 
as  The  Modem  Language  Journal  and  TESOL  Quarterly 
take  at  least  three  months  to  have  an  article  reviewed, 
publications  such  as  the  English  Teaching  Forum  and 
TESL  Reporter  take  only  a month.  However,  authors 
must  be  prepared  to  face  unexpected  delays  due  to 
items  lost  in  the  mail  and  reviewers'  procrastinations. 

Academic  institutions  are  becoming  increasingly 
more  stringent  in  specifying  the  types  of  journals  in 
which  their  teachers  may  publish  for  tenure  and  pro- 
motion purposes.  For  instance,  whereas  publication  in 
any  journal  would  have  sufficed  in  the  past,  many  aca- 
demic institutions  now  require  publication  in  interna- 
tional refereed  journals.  In  fact,  some  institutions  even 
specify  relevant  journals  by  name.  Accordingly,  au- 
thors must  be  aware  that  international  refereed  jour- 
nals usually  take  more  time  to  review  and  publish. 
Further,  such  journals  have  a comparatively  low  accep- 
tance rate  for  articles.  Until  recently,  even  the  English 
for  Specific  Purposes  Journal,  although  distributed  inter- 
nationally, was  not  refereed.  Recognizing  the  need  and 
the  demand  from  the  academy  for  refereed  publica- 
tions, most  journals  now  have  articles  refereed  blind, 
which  means  that  the  experts  who  evaluate  the  manu- 
scripts are  not  aware  of  the  authors'  identity. 

In  addition  to  the  review  period,  authors  must  con- 
tend with  the  time  required  for  publication  after  an 
article  has  been  accepted.  The  Modern  Language  Journal 
and  TESOL  Quarterly,  both  international  refereed  jour- 
nals, take  an  average  of  nine  months  from  acceptance 
to  publication.  On  the  other  hand,  English  Teaching 


Forum  and  TESL  Reporter  take  only  six  months.  From 
initial  submission  to  publication,  an  article  could  take 
two  years  or  more  in  an  international  refereed  journal, 
provided  that  the  article  is  accepted  for  publication 
without  revision.  However,  in  my  experience,  less 
than  10  percent  of  the  articles  would  fall  into  this  cat- 
egory; authors  may  often  have  a longer  wait,  up  to 
three  years  or  more,  to  see  an  article  in  print.  For 
those  who  need  to  keep  publishing  regularly,  the  im- 
portance of  continuous  research  and  writing  cannot 
be  emphasized  enough. 

. Another  factor  in  choosing  a journal  is  the  type  of  ar- 
ticle one  intends  to  publish.  Is  the  article  theoretical,  em- 
pirical, or  pedagogical?  Would  the  article  appeal  to 
generalists  or  to  specialists?  If  pedagogical,  would  it 
appeal  to  a local  audience  in  Japan,  an  Anglophone  au- 
dience, or  an  American  audience?  For  a theoretical  or 
empirical  article  that  would  appeal  to  mainly  American 
writing  specialists.  Journal  of  Second  Language  Writing  is 
probably  the  most  appropriate.  On  the  other  hand,  for  a 
pedagogical  article,  one  could  use  English  Teaching  Forum 
or  ELT  Journal  for  an  international  audience,  or  The  Lan- 
guage Teacher  if  an  Asian  or  Japanese  audience  is  the  tar- 
get. Care  in  the  selection  of  a journal  is  wasted  effort 
without  paying  equal  attention  to  the  guidelines  for  au- 
thors, the  proper  use  of  visuals  and  statistics,  and  a 
reader-friendly  presentation. 

Manuscript  Preparation 

No  two  journals  appear  to  provide  the  same  guidelines 
to  authors.  Although  the  basic  differences  between 
British  and  American  publications  are  the  most  obvi- 
ous, even  American  journals  that  follow  the  style 
guidelines  of  the  American  Psychological  Association 
(APA,  1994)  have  fine  distinctions  that  require  careful 
adherence.  For  instance.  Computers  and  Composition, 
which  follows  APA  style,  requires  the  first  names  of 
authors  in  the  references  section.  Applied  Linguistics, 
which  is  published  in  both  Britain  and  the  United 
States  has  its  only  slight  digressions  from  the  APA 
style.  Guidelines  also  provide  specific  advice  on  the 
number  of  copies  of  the  manuscript  to  be  submitted, 
how  visuals  (tables  and  figures)  are  to  be  presented, 
the  maximum  number  of  words  of  an  article,  and  if  the 
cost  of  mailing  for  reviews  is  to  be  borne  by  the  author. 

Tables  and  figures,  when  used  appropriately,  en- 
hance the  attractiveness  and  readability  of  articles. 
However,  as  an  editor,  I have  noted  that  some  authors 
overuse  tables  and  figures  and  others  lack  knowledge 
of  the  appropriate  use  of  visuals.  For  example,  one  20- 
page  article  which  I edited  had  17  graphs.  The  author 
was  persuaded  to  combine  as  many  graphs  as  possible 
before  the  article  was  accepted  for  publication.  An- 
other author  compressed  so  much  information  into  a 
table  that  it  was  beyond  comprehension  even  after 
numerous  readings.  Another  author,  instead  of  using 
standard  bar  graphs,  used  pie  charts  to  compare  stu- 
dents' performance  on  an  exit  test. 
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In  empirical  research  articles,  the  procedure  should 
be  carefully  described  so  that  readers  can  replicate  it. 
Similarly,  statistics  should  also  be  clearly  stated  in  or- 
der to  facilitate  replication.  Shortcomings  often  occur 
in  the  use  of  statistics.  For  instance,  I recently  critiqued 
a manuscript  which  used  a questionnaire  to  survey 
students  on  their  preferences  for  teachers.  Surveys  are 
more  suitable  for  descriptive  research  and  should  em- 
ploy statistics  minimally.  Instead,  the  author  used  so- 
phisticated statistical  devices  and  crowded  the 
manuscript  with  nine  tables  packed  with  statistics. 
Another  shortcoming  is  the  inclusion  of  the  mean  or 
averages  without  stating  their  significance  (p  value). 
Perhaps  the  most  useful  advice  on  the  use  of  statistics 
is  provided  by  TESOL  Quarterly  (1997),  which  pub- 
lishes detailed  guidelines  in  every  issue  on  how  to  re- 
port studies  and  conduct  analyses. 

While  careful  adherence  to  guidelines  and  the 
proper  use  of  visuals  and  statistics  are  important,  a 
reader-friendly  presentation  will  appeal  to  reviewers. 
An  appealing  title,  an  accurate  abstract,  and  judicious 
subtitles  add  to  the  readability  of  an  article.  Even  the 
font  style  and  size  play  a significant  role  in  enhancing 
readability.  Some  authors  use  smaller  fonts  such  as 
Times  or  larger  fonts  at  size  10,  which  does  not  make 
reading  any  easier.  Instead,  I recommend  a larger  font 
such  as  Palatino  at  size  12. 

Finally,  if  the  editors  prefer  computer  files,  take  care 
that  you  can  provide  exactly  what  they  wish.  If  the 
specifications  are  confusing  or  unintelligible,  ask  them 
for  clarification,  including  in  your  query  the  type  of 
computer  and  programs  you  use.  Don't  be  shy:  Stan- 
dards and  procedures  are  currently  changing,  and  edi- 
tors who  want  the  convenience  such  files  afford  should 
be  happy  to  spend  a few  minutes  explaining  how  to 
provide  them. 


Revision:  A Learning  Process 

Being  unaware  that  articles  are  rarely  accepted  for 
publication  without  revision,  new  authors  are  some- 
times discouraged  when  their  manuscripts  are  re- 
turned for  revision.  About  a third  of  the  manuscripts 
that  I return  to  authors  for  revision  are  not  resubmit- 
ted. For  an  editor  and  reviewers,  such  manuscripts  are 
a waste  of  time  and  effort,  especially  if  they  have  pro- 
vided extensive  and  careful  comments  and  sugges- 
tions. Revision  is  actually  a learning  process,  the  first 
exposure  of  a manuscript  to  the  intended  readers. 
Hence,  reviews  are  best  seen  as  constructive.  In  fact, 
some  reviewers  provide  generous  comments  and  sug- 
gestions which  are  extremely  useful  during  revision. 

How  do  editors  choose  reviewers?  Practices  vary 
from  journal  to  journal.  In  some  journals,  all  the  manu- 
scripts are  reviewed  by  the  editorial  board,  which 
could  consist  of  up  to  20  members.  In  others,  the  edi- 
tors may  call  upon  reviewers  at  large,  depending  on 
their  knowledge  of  the  reviewers'  expertise.  For  in- 
stance, a manuscript  dealing  with  research  in  contras- 


tive  rhetoric  will  most  likely  be  sent  to  contrastive 
rhetoricians.  Where  possible,  the  editor  is  likely  to  send 
a manuscript  to  an  author  who  has  been  cited  in  the 
references  of  the  manuscript. 

Suggestions  for  revision  are  made  by  the  reviewers 
as  well  as  journal  editors.  In  addition  to  making 
changes  in  the  manuscript,  the  editors  will  require  au- 
thors to  write  a separate  response,  indicating  how  the 
suggestions  of  the  reviewers  have  been  handled.  A 
typical  letter  from  an  editor  may  be  worded  as  follows: 

We  are  pleased  to  inform  you  that  we  would  like 
to  publish  your  paper  in  an  upcoming  issue  of  if 
you  are  willing  to  address  the  reviewers'  and  our 
concerns.  Specifically,  we  would  like  you  to  con- 
sider all  of  the  comments  provided  and  include 
with  your  revised  manuscript  a letter  indicating 
which  comments  you  have  dealt  with  by  making 
changes  in  your  text  and  which  you  have  chosen 
not  to  address  and  why. 

Two  reviewers  may  offer  contradictory  suggestions 
on  a revision,  which  places  the  author  in  a quandary. 

In  such  a situation,  the  author  should  not  try  to  please 
both  reviewers  and  respond  only  to  suggestions  that 
are  feasible,  clearly  justifying  to  the  editor  the  sugges- 
tions he  or  she  decides  to  follow.  Some  reviewers  even 
suggest  that  the  author  expand  the  number  of  subjects 
in  a study,  which  can  only  be  accomplished  if  the  au- 
thor is  willing  to  conduct  the  study  all  over  again. 


The  Review  Process 

As  mentioned  earlier,  an  article  may  take  years  from 
conceptualization  to  publication.  To  best  illustrate  this 
process,  let  me  present  the  chronology  of  one  of  my 
articles. 

In  1991, 1 was  responsible  for  starting  a first-year 
writing  program  for  ESL  students  at  a U.S.  university. 
All  students  in  the  program  were  required  to  take  an 
exit  test  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  writing  course,  and  I 
soon  realized  that  ESL  students  in  specially  designated 
ESL  classes  were  performing  better  at  the  exit  test  than 
ESL  students  who  enrolled  in  mainstream  classes  along 
with  native-speaker  students.  During  the  1992-93  aca- 
demic year,  I began  to  study  the  students'  performance 
on  the  exit  tests.  As  part  of  the  study,  I also  inter- 
viewed some  students  and  their  teachers.  By  March, 
1994, 1 submitted  a manuscript  entitled,  "A  comparison 
of  the  performance  of  ESL  students  in  ESL  and  main- 
stream classes  of  Freshman  English"  to  a journal.  The 
reviews  I received  in  September,  1994  suggested  that  I 
revise  and  resubmit  the  manuscript  for  further  consid- 
eration, which  I did  in  March,  1995.  The  revised  manu- 
script also  had  a new  title:  "ESL  students  in  Freshman 
English:  ESL  versus  mainstream  classes."  However,  in 
May,  1995,  the  manuscript  was  rejected.  The  process, 
from  research  to  the  rejection  of  the  manuscript,  had 
taken  nearly  three  years.  Later,  in  July,  1995,  I submit- 
ted the  manuscript  to  another  journal,  which  asked  me 
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to  revise  and  resubmit  in  October,  1995. 1 immediately 
submitted  the  revision,  and  the  manuscript  was  pub- 
lished in  April,  1996  under  the  title  "ESL  students  in 
first  year  writing  courses:  ESL  versus  mainstream 
classes."  Thus,  the  entire  process  took  nearly  four 
years,  during  which  the  manuscript  was  revised  re- 
peatedly and  had  its  title  changed  three  times.  What 
my  experience  illustrates  is  that  (1)  revisions  made 
according  to  reviewers'  guidelines  do  not  guarantee 
acceptance,  and  (2)  authors  need  to  be  patient  during 
the  review  and  revision  process. 

Multiple  Articles  From  the  Same  Project 

I have  already  mentioned  the  importance  of  continu- 
ous research  and  writing — of  having  publications  in 
the  "pipeline."  However,  research  projects  can  be  ex- 
pensive and  time  consuming.  Few  have  the  funding 
or  the  time  to  carry  out  a number  of  projects  concur- 
rently. One  way  of  ensuring  continuous  publications 
is  to  create  multiple  articles  out  of  a single  research 
project. 

Let  me  begin  with  a word  of  caution.  In  most  in- 
stances, journals,  not  the  authors,  hold  the  copyright  to 
articles.  Hence,  the  submission  of  the  same  manuscript 
to  more  than  one  journal  could  lead  to  copyright  viola- 
tions and  severe  repercussions  for  the  author.  Further, 
the  inclusion  of  large  chunks  of  text  from  one  manu- 
script in  another  will  also  cause  similar  problems.  If 
more  than  one  manuscript  is  generated  from  the  same, 
usually  large-scale  project,  the  author  should  make 
note  of  the  other  articles  in  the  cover  letter  which  ac- 
companies the  manuscript.  Further,  the  other  articles 
should  be  noted  and  referenced  in  the  manuscript. 

To  illustrate  how  to  generate  multiple  publications, 
let  me  cite  my  doctoral  dissertation  research,  which 
involved  ESP  needs  analysis  in  engineering  and  natu- 
ral sciences.  For  this  purpose,  I collected  assignments 
given  in  undergraduate  engineering  and  natural  sci- 
ence courses  in  the  Writing  Across  the  Curriculum 
(WAC)  program  at  a university  in  the  United  States. 
While  conducting  the  study,  I realized  that  previous 
approaches  to  needs  analysis  contained  a number  of 
flaws  and  that  I needed  to  devise  a new  approach.  The 
literature  review  chapter  of  my  dissertation  became  a 
theoretical  article  arguing  for  a new  approach  to  ESP 
needs  analysis. 

My  data  collection  and  analysis  occurred  concur- 
rently, and  I began  to  see  interesting  patterns  in  the 
data.  Using  the  initial  data  analysis,  I wrote  another 
article  which  was  a pilot  study  of  my  dissertation.  The 
dissertation  itself,  condensed  into  an  article,  was  even- 
tually published  as  a chapter  in  an  anthology. 

A few  years  after  graduation,  I supervised  a doctoral 
student  who  was  conducting  research  on  WAC  courses 
at  the  institution  where  I taught.  Although  ESP  and 
WAC  studies  do  not  always  overlap,  I saw  parallels 
between  her  study  and  my  previous  research  since 
both  focused  on  WAC  courses.  This  enabled  me  to  co- 
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author  an  article  with  her,  comparing  the  structure  aind 
effectiveness  of  WAC  programs  at  the  two  universities. 
As  noted  above,  by  emphasizing  on  separate  aspects  of 
my  research  and  by  focusing  on  different  audiences,  I 
was  able  to  generate  four  publications  from  my  disser- 
tation research  (Table  1). 

Table  1:  Four  Articles  From  My  Doctoral  Dissertation 


Year  T itle  and  Type  of  Publication 

1988  Academic  Writing  Task  Surveys:  The  Need  for  a 
Fresh  Approach  (journal  article) 

1989  Writing  in  Science  and  Technology:  An  Analysis 
of  Assignments  from  Ten  Undergraduate  Courses 
(journal  article) 

1993  Writing  Across  the  Curriculum:  A Study  of  Fac- 
ulty Practices  at  Two  Universities  (co-authored 
journal  article) 

1995  Writing  in  Engineering  and  the  Natural  Sciences 
(chapter  in  anthology) 


I repeated  this  experience  later  when  I was  respon- 
sible for  starting  a first-year  (freshman)  writing  pro- 
gram for  ESL  students  at  another  university.  I 
planned  to  conduct  a workshop  to  train  mainstream 
teachers  who  had  no  ESL  background  to  teach  in  the 
program.  I found  that  no  description  of  such  a work- 
shop had  been  published.  I wrote  a pedagogically 
inclined  article  describing  the  objectives  of  the  work- 
shop, the  materials  used,  and  its  outcome.  Later,  as 
more  writing  on  the  placement  of  ESL  students  in 
first-year  writing  programs  began  to  appear,  I wrote  a 
theoretical  article  based  on  the  experience  at  my  insti- 
tution, arguing  for  ESL  students  to  be  given  the  op- 
tion of  enrolling  in  ESL  or  mainstream  classes.  As 
described  earlier,  I also  began  to  compare  the  perfor- 
mance of  ESL  students  in  both  ESL  and  mainstream 
classes  on  an  exit  test  and  then  published  a research 
article  based  on  that  study. 

Thus,  the  introduction  of  ESL  classes  in  the  first  year 
writing  program  proved  to  be  a rich  mine  of  informa- 
tion, providing  me  with  material  for  three  articles:  (1) 
Starting  ESL  Classes  in  Freshman  Writing  Programs 
(1994);  (2)  ESL  Students  in  Freshman  English:  An 
Evaluation  of  the  Placement  Options  (1994);  and  (3) 
ESL  Students  in  First-Year  Writing  Courses:  ESL  Ver- 
sus Mainstream  Classes  (1996). 

Conclusion 

Although  the  publication  process  may  seem  daunting, 
the  proliferation  of  new  journals  in  applied  linguistics 
and  ELT  should  be  an  encouragement  to  new  authors. 
If  they  choose  the  right  journal,  pay  careful  attention 
to  manuscript  preparation,  consider  revising  a learn- 
ing process,  and  are  patient,  they  will  be  rewarded. 
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he  evaluation  of  university  teachers  by  their 
students,  a well-established  procedure  in  many 
North  American  and  European  universities,  will 
be  introduced  into  all  Japanese  universities  in  the  near 
future.  This  fact  should  be  of  particular  concern  to  for- 
eign teachers. 

Culturally-determined  expectations  may  lead  Japa- 
nese students  to  judge  their  teachers  against  standards 
that  are  literally  “foreign"  to  their  native-speaker 
teachers.  However  well  these  teachers  teach  in  their 
own  terms,  they  may  not  live  up  to  their  students'  im- 
age of  a “good  teacher." 

Although  many  foreign  teachers  have  been  aware 
of  this  discrepancy  for  some  time,  the  matter  is  given 
greater  urgency  by  new  Ministry 
of  Education  proposals  to  link  stu- 
dent evaluations  of  teachers  di- 
rectly to  negotiations  on 
employment  contracts. 

To  illustrate  the  seriousness  of 
this  situation,  this  article  will 
briefly  review  several  recent  studies 
of  what  Japanese  university  stu- 
dents mean  by  a “good  teacher" 
and  make  some  suggestions  for 
further  research. 


Pressure  for  Evaluation 
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Pressure  for  quality  control  in  uni- 
versity teaching  has  been  building 
at  least  since  the  Ministry  of  Edu- 
cation introduced  its  new  "Guidelines  for  Establishing 
New  Universities"  in  1991  (Simmons,  Christensen, 
Yonally,  & Shiozawa,  1996).  The  Guidelines  call  for 
"Self-Check  and  Evaluation"  within  universities 
(Monbusho,  1991).  This  has  led  many  universities  to 
set  up  self-evaluation  committees.  In  some  institu- 
tions, these  committees  meet  once  a year  to  report  that 
all  is  well.  In  others  though,  committees  have  been 
working  hard  to  construct  mechanisms  for  self-evalu- 
ation, usually  involving  questionnaires  to  be  filled  out 
by  students. 

These  moves  were  given  fresh  impetus  by  a report 
to  the  Ministry  of  Education  from  the  University 
Council  recommending  that  tenure  be  replaced  by  a 
contract  system  for  all  university  teachers,  and  that 
one  of  the  factors  involved  in  decisions  about  con- 
tracts should  be  evaluations  of  teachers  carried  out  by 
their  students  at  the  end  of  each  semester  ("Pro- 
posed," 1996).  The  Ministry  responded  by  saying  that 
it  intended  to  introduce  a bill  in  the  next  regular  diet 
session  to  carry  out  these  suggestions. 

The  mechanism  of  student  evaluations  was  not  de- 
tailed in  the  report  but  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume 
that  it  will  involve  an  extension  of  the  questionnaires 
already  being  used  by  self-evaluation  committees. 

Since  students  will  presumably  evaluate  their  teach- 
ers by  comparing  them  with  their  idea  of  an  "ideal 
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teacher/7  studies  which  seek  to  analyse  this  concept 
take  on  a new  relevance.  There  have  been  several  such 
studies  in  recent  years,  each  conducted  in  different 
ways  but  all  leading  to  the  same  conclusion:  Japanese 
students7  ideas  about  good  teachers  differ  from  those 
of  students  in  the  countries  that  many  of  their  foreign 
teachers  come  from. 


"Good  Teacher77  Studies 

Hadley  and  Yoshioka  Hadley  (1996)  surveyed  Japa- 
nese university  students  with  the  question,  77What  is  a 
good  teacher?77  Students  were  asked  to  list  attributes 
which  best  described  a good  teacher.  The  most  fre- 
quent answers  were  77kind,77  "friendly,77  "impartial/7 
"understandable,77  "cheerful/7  "punctual,"  "fun,"  "en- 
thusiastic," and  "humorous."  There  seems  to  be  little 
here  that  is  surprising:  Surely,  few  teachers  anywhere 
would  deliberately  set  out  to  be  "unkind,"  "un- 
friendly," or  "partial." 

Shimizu  (1995)  focussed  specifically  on  English 
teachers,  asking  university  students  to  say  which 
"qualities  and  attributes  they  felt  important  in  their 
foreign  and  Japanese  English  teachers"  (p.6).  The  most 
popular  responses  were:  "reliable,"  "intelligent,"  "easy 
to  get  acquainted  with,"  "not  show  favoritism,"  and 
"not  treat  students  as  idiots."  Again,  there  are  few  sur- 
prises here. 

A recent  study  I was  involved  in  (Makarova  & Ryan, 
1997)  produced  similar  results  by  asking  Japanese  uni- 
versity students  a similar,  but  not  identical,  question: 
"What,  in  your  opinion,  makes  a good  foreign  lan- 
guage teacher  at  a university?"  The  most  frequent  an- 
swers were:  "easy  to  understand,"  "enjoyable  lessons," 
and  "good  communication." 

The  "Japanese-ness"  of  these  answers  only  becomes 
apparent  when  they  are  compared  with  answers  to 
similar  questions  from  students  in  other  countries. 

The  survey  I was  involved  in  asked  the  same  question 
to  students  in  Russia,  using  the  Werner-Campbell 
back-translation  method  (Werner  & Campbell,  1970) 
to  ensure,  as  far  as  possible,  equivalence  between  ver- 
sions of  the  questionnaire  in  the  two  languages  (Rus- 
sian and  Japanese).  The  top  three  answers  by  the 
Russian  students  were:  "knowledge  of  subject-mat- 
ter," "being  demanding,"  and  "professionalism," 
items  which  did  not  appear  in  the  Japanese  responses 
at  all.  Some  Russian  respondents,  like  their  Japanese 
counterparts,  did  mention  "kindness,"  "sense  of  hu- 
mor," and  "objectivity,"  but  these  answers  were  less 
frequent,  indicating  that  they  were  less  important  to 
the  Russian  students. 

Clearly,  expectations  of  a good  teacher  vary  in 
some  respects  from  culture  to  culture.  While  teach- 
ers from  outside  Japan  may  not  necessarily  disagree 
with  the  expectations  of  their  Japanese  students, 
they  may  have  different  priorities  in 
conceptualising  the  kind  of  teacher  they  would  like 
to  be.  A study  comparing  the  expectations  of  Japa- 
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nese  students  and  their  foreign  teachers  in  this  area 
would  clearly  be  enlightening.  However,  the  diffi- 
culties of  assembling  a large  enough  sample  of  for- 
eign teachers  have  so  far  proved  insurmountable 
for  those  who  conduct  such  research. 

A Comparative  Study 

I have,  however,  been  involved  in  a detailed  study 
which  compared  the  expectations  about  a good  univer- 
sity teacher  held  by  Japanese  and  Australian  university 
students  (Durham  & Ryan,  1992).  While  the  detailed 
findings  of  such  a study  are  relevant  only  to  the  spe- 
cific cultural  contexts  from  which  data  were  collected, 
they  are,  in  outline,  suggestive  of  the  kinds  of  differ- 
ences in  expectations  likely  to  occur  between  foreign 
teachers  and  their  Japanese  students. 

Our  sample  consisted  of  science  and  humanities 
students  from  the  two  countries,  roughly  110  from 
each  country,  well-balanced  in  terms  of  gender.  Most 
of  these  students  were  in  their  second  or  third  year  at 
university.  We  deliberately  avoided  including  first- 
year  students,  who  might  not  yet  be  acculturated  to 
university  life.  Questionnaires  used  the  respondents7 
native  language,  and  back-translation  was  again  used 
to  ensure  the  equivalence  of  Japanese  and  English 
versions.  After  an  initial  questionnaire,  in  which  we 
simply  invited  students  to  respond  to  the  question, 
"What  is  a good  university  teacher?"  we  took  answers 
given  frequently  by  students  in  either  country  and 
listed  them  together,  asking  students  in  both  countries 
to  rank  the  items  on  the  list  in  order  of  importance.  To 
make  the  task  manageable,  we  divided  our  original 
question  into  four  sub-questions,  which  were  sug- 
gested by  the  responses  to  our  original  question: 
"What  kind  of  personality  does  a good  teacher 
have?";  "What  does  a good  teacher  know?";  "What 
can  a good  teacher  do  well?";  and  "How  does  a good 
teacher  treat  students?" 

The  percentage  of  respondents  ranking  each  re- 
sponse first  was  calculated  for  each  country.  The  re- 
sponses and  the  percentages  calculated  are  shown  in 
the  following  figures  (Figures  1-4).  Detailed  explora- 
tion of  these  findings  as  they  apply  to  Japanese  and 
Australian  contexts  can  be  found  in  Durham  and  Ryan 
(1992).  The  intention  here  is  to  indicate  the  kinds  of 
differences  that  were  found. 

What  kind  of  personality  does  a good  teacher  have? 

Figure  1 shows  that  there  were  very  few  differences 
between  Japanese  and  Australian  responses  to  this 
question.  In  fact,  the  only  statistically  significant  differ- 
ence here  is  the  Australian  respondents7  preference 
over  the  Japanese  for  a patient  teacher. 

Since  personality  traits  can  be  very  difficult  to  fake, 
this  is  good  news  for  Australian  teachers  planning  to 
work  in  Japanese  universities  or  vice  versa,  and  sug- 
gests that  we  should  look  elsewhere  for  the  major  dif- 
ferences in  culturally  determined  expectations. 
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What  does  a good  teacher  know? 

The  responses  in  Figure  2 suggest  that  Japanese  stu- 
dents are  much  less  concerned  about  the  subject-mas- 
tery of  their  teachers  than  are  Australian  students. 
Instead,  they  are  eager  to  have  a teacher  with  a wealth 
of  knowledge  about  life  in  general,  a fund  of  jokes  and 
funny  stories,  and  wisdom  in  the  art  of  teaching. 


What  can  a good  teacher  do  well? 

Figure  3 shows  that  whilst  agreeing  that  a good  teacher 
needs  to  be  good  at  motivating  students  and  explaining 
things,  the  two  groups  differ  on  the  other  items.  For  the 
Japanese  students,  "helping  students  to  think"  and  "cor- 
recting mistakes  in  a friendly  way"  are  more  important 
than  for  the  Australians,  who  are  more  concerned  with 
the  imparting  of  knowledge  than  are  the  Japanese. 


Hozo  does  a good  teacher  treat  students? 

From  Figure  4 it  is  clear  that  neither  group  wants  to 
have  a strict  teacher.  For  the  Australians,  having  an 
"impartial"  teacher  is  most  important,  whereas  in  Ja- 
pan there  is  concern  that  the  teacher  should  also  listen 
to  students  and  get  to  know  them. 


Figure  4.  How  does  a good  teacher  treat  students? 
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Implications 

Speculation  about  why  these  differences  exist  is  an 
interesting  exercise  (one  in  which  we  have  indulged 
elsewhere:  see  Durham  & Ryan,  1992)  but  here  my 
point  is  that  there  is  ample  research  evidence  of  signifi- 
cant differences  in  the  images  that  Japanese  and  Aus- 
tralian students  have  of  their  ideal  teacher:  the  image 
which  they  presumably  call  on  when  evaluating  a par- 
ticular teacher. 

The  implication  for  foreign  teachers  in  Japanese  uni- 
versities is  clear:  Being  "the  best  darned  teacher  you 
know  how  to  be"  may  not  be  enough  to  get  you  a 
glowing  evaluation  from  your  students  if  they  are  us- 
ing criteria  to  judge  you  which  differ  significantly  from 
your  own. 

What  About  Foreign  Teachers? 

The  situation  is  further  complicated  by  suggestions 
that  Japanese  students  may  apply  different  standards 
to  Japanese  and  non-Japanese  teachers.  Shimizu's 
study  (1995),  mentioned  above,  gave  students  the 
chance  to  say  whether  an  attribute  was  important  for 
Japanese  teachers,  foreign  teachers,  both,  or  neither, 
and  concluded: 


Figure  3.  What  can  a good  teacher  do  well? 
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The  responses  imply  that  Japanese  students  evalu- 
ate Japanese  and  foreign  instructors  by  different 
standards.  The  results  suggest  that  foreigners  are 
not  seen  as  serious  teachers.  Qualities  such  as  intel- 
ligence and  being  knowledgeable  did  not  seem  as 
important  for  foreign  teachers  as  for  Japanese,  (p.8) 

In  one  of  the  few  studies  in  English  of  teacher  evalu- 
ation procedures  at  Japanese  universities,  Redfield 
(1991),  having  administered  his  evaluation  question- 
naire to  classes  taught  by  both  Japanese  and  foreign 
teachers,  concluded,  "Native  English  teachers  with  an 

RYAN , cont'd  on  p.  43. 
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A Model  for 
Constructive  Use  of 
Student  Evaluation 
of  Teaching 


tudent  evaluation  of  teaching  is  a controversial 
I issue  in  English  language  teaching  for  a variety  of 
reasons.  First,  there  are  doubts  about  the  reliabil- 
ity of  questions  in  questionnaire  forms  where  students 
rate  their  instructors  and  in  the  way  students  answer 
them  (Baxter,  1991).  Secondly,  how,  where,  and  why 
student  evaluation  data  are  used  may  have  tremen- 
dous impact.  In  institutions  which  employ  a perfor- 
mance-based appraisal  system,  such  data  are  included 
in  the  instructors'  files  and  can  affect  their  careers. 
When  there  are  concerns  regarding  the  reliability  and 
credibility  of  the  data  collected,  their  usefulness  and 
validity  are  questionable. 

The  aims  of  this  paper  are  to  ex- 
plore the  current  status  of  student 
evaluation  of  teaching  as  a means 
toward  improving  quality  of  teach- 
ing and  learning,  to  outline  the  prob- 
lems encountered  in  conducting 
student  evaluations  of  teaching,  and 
to  propose  a qualitative  model 
which  makes  constructive  use  of 
student  evaluations.  The  model  was 
tested  with  students  at  a Turkish 
university,  and  will  be  described  in 
this  context.  It  is  believed  that  this 
model  is  appropriate  for  other  ESL 
and  EFL  situations  as  well. 
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Current  State  of  Student 
Evaluation  of  Teaching 

In  English  language  teaching,  as 
well  as  in  other  content-based 
courses,  student  evaluation  of 
teaching  is  often  conducted  on  the 
last  day  of  the  course  through  a questionnaire  which 
asks  students  to  rate  their  instructors,  the  course  itself, 
the  assessment  techniques  employed,  and  the  text- 
books used.  The  data  are  processed  by  computer  and 
instructors  receive  a report  which  shows  the  average 
scores  for  each  question  and  the  instructor's  rank 
among  his/her  colleagues.  Some  institutions  even 
publish  such  lists,  which  potentially  creates  feelings  of 
resentment  and  discontent,  making  teachers  less  likely 
to  benefit  from  the  informative  and  diagnostic  value 
of  the  evaluation  process. 

Students  are  crucial  sources  of  information  in  evalu- 
ating the  teaching  and  learning  process.  Below  are  five 
potential  reasons  that  make  student  ratings  of  instruc- 
tion valid  (from  Scriven,  1994): 

1.  There  is  a positive  and  statistically  significant  corre- 
lation between  student  ratings  with  learning  gains, 
and  students  can  objectively  rate  their  increased 
knowledge  and  comprehension. 

2.  Students  are  in  a unique  position  in  rating  factors 
relevant  to  competent  teaching:  the  punctuality  of 
the  instructor  and  the  legibility  of  writing  on  the 
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board;  and  in  evaluating  the  teaching  style,  such  as 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  teacher,  the  number  of  ques- 
tions the  teacher  asks,  and  whether  questions  are 
elicited  from  students. 

3.  Students  are  in  a good  position  to  judge  such  mat- 
ters as  whether  tests  covered  all  the  material  of  the 
course. 

4.  Students  as  consumers  are  likely  to  be  able  to  re- 
port quite  reliably  on  matters  such  as  the  cost  of  the 
texts,  the  extent  to  which  attendance  is  taken  and 
weighted,  and  the  amount  of  homework  assigned. 

5.  Student  ratings  represent  participation  in  a process 
often  represented  as  "democratic  decision  making." 

Despite  the  positive  contribution  that  student  ratings 
can  bring  to  the  evaluation  process,  the  main  issues  to 
be  addressed  are  identifying  reliable  and  valid  meth- 
ods for  data  collection  and  making  effective  use  of  the 
data  collected.  Some  of  the  potential  problems  in  using 
a standardized  questionnaire  to  gather  student  evalua- 
tions of  teaching  are  summarized  as  follows  (from 
Howell,  Fox,  & Morehead,  1993): 

1.  Using  forms  that  are  too  long,  resulting  in  students 
not  filling  them  in  or  skipping  some  parts. 

2.  Using  forms  requiring  answers  that  students  sus- 
pect will  be  used  to  discriminate  against  them. 

3.  Using  forms  that  are  significantly  biased  towards 
favorable  (or  unfavorable)  comments. 

4.  Absence  of  adequate  explanations  on  the  impor- 
tance attached  to  the  students'  evaluations  and 
feedback. 

5.  Having  the  instructors  themselves  administer  the 
questionnaire,  which  may  influence  the  way  stu- 
dents rate  the  instructor. 

6.  Delayed  processing  of  the  forms,  so  that  by  the  time 
instructors  receive  the  results,  they  are  teaching 
new  groups  of  students  and  most  of  the  details  re- 
lating to  the  previous  courses  and  classes  have  been 
forgotten. 

7.  Conducting  only  summative  evaluation  which  oc- 
curs after  teaching  and  learning  have  taken  place 
and  missing  out  the  formative  evaluation  data 
which  refers  to  students'  feedback  while  teaching 
and  learning  are  taking  place. 

If  the  above-mentioned  points  are  not  considered  in 
designing  a student  evaluation  of  teaching  model, 
there  exists  the  risk  of  conducting  a popularity  contest 
with  the  warm,  friendly,  and  humorous  instructor 
emerging  as  the  winner.  In  addition,  when  general 
evaluative  criteria  (i.e.,  a standardized  questionnaire) 
are  applied  to  a specific  teaching  situation,  the  results 
are  usually  misleading  (Millman,  1981). 

Having  considered  the  major  drawbacks  of  using  a 
standardized  questionnaire,  I have  identified  the  follow- 
ing characteristics  as  desirable  in  an  evaluation  model: 

1 .  Student  evaluation  of  teaching  needs  to  be  carried 
out  in  the  context  of  the  course  rather  than  in  isola- 
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tion.  In  other  words,  student  evaluation  needs  to  be 
an  integrated  component  of  the  teaching  and  learn- 
ing process. 

2.  The  ownership  and  responsibility  of  student  evalu- 
ation of  teaching  should  belong  to  the  instructor 
teaching  the  course. 

3.  The  evaluation  of  the  course  needs  to  be  formative 
in  nature  to  be  able  to  use  the  findings  to  diagnose 
and  treat  any  difficulties  that  arise. 

4.  Although  students  contributions  are  valuable,  their 
perceptions  should  not  be  regarded  as  the  final 
word  in  the  assessment  of  the  course. 

5.  Data  collection  techniques  used  in  gathering  stu- 
dents' perceptions  need  to  be  qualitative  in  nature 
(i.e.,  interviews,  observations)  rather  than  exclu- 
sively quantitative. 

A model  which  incorporates  the  above  characteristics 
overcomes  the  difficulties  encountered  in  a summative 
evaluation  system,  enabling  the  instructor  to  act  on  the 
difficulties  immediately.  As  the  students  see  improve- 
ments in  the  teaching  and  learning  situation,  they  as- 
sume ownership  of  the  evaluation  and  are  motivated 
to  participate  in  it.  Also,  student  evaluation  of  teaching 
acts  as  a tool  for  the  professional  self-development  of 
the  teacher. 

The  Model 

This  model  views  any  English  language  course  in  three 
main  components:  (1)  content  of  the  course,  (2)  teach- 
ing techniques  employed  in  the  lessons,  and  (3)  assign- 
ments and  assessment  procedures  used.  Such  a 
division  is  necessary  since  asking  the  students  to 
evaluate  the  course  as  a whole  would  lead  to  unman- 
ageable amounts  of  data.  Further,  it  is  necessary  to  be 
able  to  conduct  the  data  collection  activity  within  rea- 
sonable time  limits  during  the  lesson.  It  also  enables 
the  instructor  to  ask  about  one  or  more  of  the  three 
components  in  a specific  time  frame  (a  two-week  pe- 
riod, for  example). 

Figure  1:  The  Evaluation  Model 

Step  1:  Self  or  Peer  Observation 
Step  2:  Student  Evaluation  of  Teaching 
Step  3:  Change  or  Modification 
Step  4:  Data  Collection 

The  evaluation  model  is  a cycle  of  four  steps  (Figure 
1).  Conducting  a self-observation  or  a peer  observation 
activity  forms  the  first  step  in  this  cycle  of  professional 
growth.  The  aim  here  is  to  identify  which  of  the  three 
course  components  mentioned  above  will  be  chosen  as 
the  focus  of  the  student  evaluation  of  teaching.  The 
second  step  in  the  cycle  is  to  ask  the  students  to  evalu- 
ate the  teaching  and  learning  process  using  the  ques- 
tionnaire. The  third  step  is  to  make  changes/ 
modifications  in  the  course  based  on  student  feedback. 
The  fourth  step  involves  data  collection  to  determine 
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whether  the  problem  has  been  remedied.  To  complete 
the  cycle,  student  feedback  is  again  sought  to  get  their 
perceptions  on  the  improvements  or  to  identify  an- 
other point  of  concern  to  start  another  cycle. 

Implementation  of  The  Model 

This  four-step  model  was  implemented  in  an  English 
course  which  specifically  aimed  to  improve  the  aca- 
demic spoken  language  of  freshmen  students  enrolled 
in  a Turkish  university  where  English  is  the  language 
of  instruction.  To  demonstrate  a real  life  example,  the 
experiences  of  the  author  (as  teacher)  are  reported  here 
following  the  descriptions  of  each  step. 

Step  1:  Self  or  peer  observation 

The  implementation  of  the  cycle  starts  with  identifying 
which  component  of  the  course  will  be  evaluated  by 
the  students.  Self  observation  or  peer  observation  are 
the  tools.  The  teacher  chooses  among  the  three  points 
(course  content,  teaching  techniques,  or  assignments 
and  assessment  procedures)  or  another  relevant  issue. 

In  this  case,  the  teacher  conducted  a peer  observa- 
tion activity,  the  results  of  which  showed  that  student 
participation  in  the  lesson  decreased  towards  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  two-hour  teaching  block.  To  address 
this  problem,  the  teacher  and  a trusted  colleague  (who 
will  be  referred  to  as  a "critical  friend")  gathered  stu- 
dents' perceptions  on  the  teaching/learning  activities 
employed  in  the  lesson. 

Step  2:  Student  evaluation  of  teaching 
The  second  step  in  the  cycle  asks  students  to  evaluate 
the  teaching/ learning  process.  In  order  to  make  their 
comments  as  concrete  and  constructive  as  possible,  a 
three-stage  process  is  used:  (1)  filling  in  a question- 
naire; (2)  pair  discussion;  and  (3)  class  discussion. 

Since  this  three-stage  data  collection  process  requires 
full  comprehension  of  the  questionnaire  and  discussion 
of  difficulties  experienced,  it  should  be  done  in  the 
native  language  for  beginning-level  students.  At  inter- 
mediate levels  and  higher,  it  can  be  carried  out  in  En- 
glish and  conducted  as  an  in-class  speaking  activity 
which  can  be  in  the  form  of  a discussion,  or  in  inter- 
views with  randomly  selected  students  outside  class. 

In  the  first  stage,  the  teacher  administered  a question- 
naire during  class  time,  preferably  in  the  second  week  of 
teaching,  in  order  to  allow  the  students  time  to  become 
familiar  with  the  course.  Each  questionnaire  contained  a 
list  of  statements  which  are  sub-areas  of  the  three  main 
components  listed  above  and  students  rate  them  on  a 
scale  of  1 to  3,  where  1 stands  for  "appropriate  for  my 
learning  needs,"  2 stands  for  "satisfactory,"  and  3 stands 
for  "not  appropriate  for  my  learning  needs."  The  aim  of 
the  questionnaire  was  for  students  to  identify  the  aspects 
of  the  teaching/ learning  process  they  may  not  have  ben- 
efited from.  They  could  also  write  about  areas  which  did 
not  appear  on  the  list  in  the  blank  space  provided. 

Next,  we  distributed  two  questionnaires  which  fo- 
cused on  the  classroom  activities  employed  in  the  pre- 


vious two  lessons:  discussions,  role  play,  reading,  and 
listening  activities  (the  first  questionnaire  is  repro- 
duced in  the  Appendix). 

Students  worked  with  a partner  to  identify  three 
areas  they  both  had  marked  "not  appropriate  for  their 
learning  needs."  If  they  had  more  than  three  common 
items,  they  chose  the  three  most  significant.  In  this 
specific  experience,  students  were  asked  to  identify 
three  items  out  of  the  26  items  on  the  two  question- 
naires (there  were  14  items  on  the  first  questionnaire 
and  12  items  on  the  second  questionnaire). 

The  second  stage  involved  asking  the  students  to 
work  in  pairs  and  identify  one  sub-area  each  and  then 
fill  in  a second  form  in  which  they  identify  the  one  that 
caused  the  greatest  difficulty,  a description  of  the  diffi- 
culty, and  a solution  they  can  offer  to  overcome  this  dif- 
ficulty. At  this  stage,  a pair  work  activity  encouraged  the 
students  to  benefit  from  each  other's  input  when  de- 
scribing the  difficulty  and  identifying  a remedy  for  it. 

The  third  stage  in  the  process  was  a class  discus- 
sion, where  the  teacher  wrote  on  the  board  the  points 
the  students  had  difficulty  with  in  order  to  identify 
common  ones. 

The  four  most  frequently  mentioned  areas  were: 

1.  Looking  up  vocabulary  items  in  the  dictionary 
(Questionnaire  1,  Item  4)  was  the  most  frequently 
mentioned  item  which  the  students  thought  was 
inappropriate.  Firstly,  they  thought  it  was  an  inef- 
fective use  of  class  time  and  secondly,  they  re- 
ported already  being  proficient  in  this  skill  as  they 
practiced  it  when  they  read  outside  class. 

2.  Writing  a final  stanza  for  the  song  (Questionnaire  1, 
Item  14)  was  the  second  classroom  activity  which 
students  thought  was  inappropriate.  Since  the  ac- 
tivity was  done  at  the  end  of  the  lesson  when  they 
were  rather  tired,  and  since  it  required  creativity, 
they  did  not  have  the  energy  to  concentrate  and  be 
productive. 

3.  The  third  item  referred  to  a group  decision  making 
activity  (Questionnaire  2,  Item  3).  The  students  re- 
ported that  this  activity  was  not  appropriate  for  their 
learning  needs  because  it  involved  a lengthy  negotia- 
tion process  as  there  were  many  differences  of  opin- 
ions. This  led  to  tension  among  the  group  members, 
and  some  students  reported  that  they  went  along 
with  a decision  they  did  not  agree  with  in  order  to 
complete  the  activity  within  the  allocated  time. 

4.  Identifying  the  main  idea  of  a song  with  a partner 
(Questionnaire  1,  Item  13).  Students  said  that  work- 
ing with  a partner  consumed  too  much  time  com- 
pared to  working  alone. 

Step  3:  Change  or  modification 

In  the  third  step  of  the  self-development  cycle,  the 
teacher  acts  on  the  data  to  bring  about  a change.  Modi- 
fications should  not  be  at  the  expense  of  covering 
teaching  objectives.  Therefore,  the  aim  is  not  to  offer  a 
course  which  keeps  students  happy  but  to  create  an 
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environment  that  is  conducive  to  learning  by  adjusting 
the  teaching  process  to  the  needs  of  students. 

The  student  feedback  from  these  surveys  was  reevalu- 
ated and  the  following  changes  were  implemented: 

1.  Looking  up  vocabulary  items  in  the  dictionary 
would  not  be  used  as  a classroom  activity. 

2.  Activities  with  a creative  demand  would  not  be 
done  at  the  end  of  a lesson  when  the  students  are 
feeling  rather  tired.  Instead,  they  would  be  em- 
ployed in  the  initial  stages  of  the  lesson  when  stu- 
dents were  feeling  fresh  and  energetic. 

3.  Pair  work  would  be  used  rather  than  group  work 
when  the  aim  was  to  reach  a consensus  on  contro- 
versial issues. 

4.  Individual  work  would  be  preferred  over  pair 
work  if  the  task  did  not  demand  participation  of 
two  students. 

The  teacher  shared  these  decisions  with  the  students  as 
the  action  taken  in  response  to  their  feedback.  This 
information  sharing  is  crucial  to  increase  student  com- 
mitment and  ownership  of  the  evaluation  process. 

Step  4:  Data  collection 

After  the  evaluation  data  are  acted  on,  the  teacher 
again  seeks  feedback  by  collecting  data  specifically  on 
the  modified  sub-area.  If  the  data  show  that  the  prob- 
lem persists,  other  modifications  need  to  be  made  until 
it  is  overcome.  Classroom  observations  by  the  teacher's 
"critical  friend"  can  be  very  helpful  at  this  stage. 

Bringing  solutions  to  the  problems  students  men- 
tioned would  complete  one  complete  cycle  of  self-de- 
velopment. To  proceed  with  another  cycle,  the  teacher 
can  repeat  the  process  with  a new  questionnaire. 

Conclusion 

This  is  a constructive  and  diagnostic  model  which 
incorporates  student  evaluation  of  teaching  into  the 
teaching  and  learning  process.  It  is  useful  for  a num- 
ber of  reasons: 

1.  It  fits  the  dynamic  nature  of  English  language 
teaching  as  it  offers  immediate  solutions  to  the 
learners.  Contrary  to  any  evaluation  study  con- 
ducted at  the  end  of  a course,  it  addresses  problems 
while  they  are  being  experienced. 

2.  When  students  realize  that  immediate  solutions  are 
being  provided  to  their  problems,  their  feeling  of 
ownership  of  the  evaluation  increases. 

3.  Since  the  teacher  assumes  responsibility  of  con- 
ducting the  evaluation  and  acts  on  the  data  to  rem- 
edy the  situation,  it  acts  as  a tool  for  teacher 
self-development. 

4.  Sharing  the  data  with  other  colleagues  is  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  teacher  and  therefore  promotes 
teacher  ownership  of  the  evaluation  study. 

5.  The  evaluation  exercise  opens  communication 
channels  between  the  teacher  and  the  students  as 
students  are  given  the  opportunity  to  freely. express 
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their  areas  of  learning  difficulties  in  the  classroom. 

6.  Identifying  the  problems  and  acting  on  them  early 
on  in  the  course  minimizes  the  risk  of  facing  major 
problems  later  on. 

When  compared  with  content  based  courses,  English 
language  learners  usually  spend  more  hours  in  the 
classroom  and  have  more  direct  contact  with  their 
teacher  Since  the  input  given  in  each  lesson  builds  on 
what  was  presented  in  the  previous  lesson,  immediate 
response  to  students'  needs  and  difficulties  carries  vital 
importance  in  language  teaching.  The  diagnostic  and 
constructive  nature  of  this  model  therefore  serves  the 
needs  of  language  instructors  and  learners. 
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Appendix 

Questionnaire  1 

Dear  Students, 

Piease  fill  in  the  questionnaire  below  considering  the  lessons  we  had  on 
November  12.  To  refresh  your  memory,  the  topic  of  that  lesson  was  Generation 
Gap.  Please  answer  the  questions  very  honestly  as  your  feedback  will  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  designing  the  future  lessons  this  semester.  You  don’t  have  to 
write  your  name!  Thanks  for  your  cooperation  and  time. 

Read  each  item  in  the  questionnaire  and  tick  the  appropriate  box  depending 
on  how  much  the  activity  met  your  learning  needs. 

Date  of  the  Lesson:  November  12  Theme  of  the  Lesson:  Generation  Gap 


Acti/iy 

+ 

/ 

- 

1 

Brainstorming  on  GsiaarixLGcpwith  0 partner 

2 

Whole  doss  discussion  on  GrastmGcp 

3 

Predicting  the  content  of  the  reading  passage 

4 

Looking  up  the  vocabulary  items  in  the  dictionary 

5 

Reading  the  passage  on  QaratfnGcp 

6 

Answering  true/fasle  questions  after  reading  the  passage 

7 

Answering  the  open  ended  questions  about  the  passage 

8 

Discussing  our  answers 

9 

Discoussing  haw  the  passage  relates  to  aur  relationship  with 
parents 

10 

Going  over  our  predictions  of  the  reading  passoge  and  identifying 
the  ideas  that  came  up  in  the  passage 

+ Very  appropriate  for  my  learning  needs  / Satisfactory 
- Not  appropriate  for  my  learning  needs 
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Active 

Listening 

Introducing 
Skills  for  Understanding 
Building  Skills 
for  Understanding 
Expanding  Understanding 
through  Content 

Marc  Helgesen  &:  Steven  Brown 

By  activating  students’ 
knowledge  of  a topic  before 
they  listen,  Active 
Listening  offers  them  a frame 
of  reference  to  make 
predictions  about  what 
they  will  hear. 

• Develops  listening  strategies 

• Offers  a variety  of 

listening  tasks 

• Natural  recordings 
• Speaking  in  every  unit 


For  inspection  copies 
of  Active  Listening ; please 
contact  the  Cambridge  office. 
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CAMBRIDGE  Cambridge  University  Press,  do  United  Publishers  Services  Ltd,  Kenkkyu-sha  Bldg, 
university  press  9 Kanda  Surugadai  2-chome,  Chiyoda-ku,  Tokyo  101.  phone:  <03)  3295  5S75  i?ax:  03) 
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VOYAGES 


Don’t  miss  H.D.  Brown’s  Japan  tour! 


Tokyo  - November  1 st,  ‘98 
Nagoya  - November  3rd,  ‘98 
Fukuoka  - November  4th,  ‘98 
Hiroshima  ~ November  5th,  ‘98 
Kyoto  --  November  7th,  ‘98 
Osaka  ~ November  8th,  ‘98 


Get  an  upclose  look  at  Voyages  at  Sonic  City,  Omiya! 

Let’s  Give  Them  Something  To  Talk  About:  The  New  Voyages 
Saturday  November  21st,  1:15  - 2:00  (Tom  Sweeney  & Keiko  Sugiyama) 
Rm  # 604 


For  more  information  or  a free  inspection  copy,  please  contact: 

Prentice  Hall  Japan  Tokyo  Headquarters 
Nishi-Shinjuku  KF  Bldg.  101,  8-14-24  Nishi-Shinjuku,  Shinjuku-ku,  Tokyo  160-0023 
Tel:  03-3365-9002  Fax:  03-3365-9009  Email:  elt@phj.co.jp 
Kansai  Office 

Tel:  06-355-0466  Fax:06-355-0467  Email:  phwjapan@gol.com 


Gu  Jianxin 

Zhejiang  Teachers'  University 


With  the  contemporary  emphasis  in  China  on 
learning  language  as  a communicative  skill, 
the  teaching  of  English  conversation  as  a 
separate  course  has  been  considered  by  many  to  be 
essential.  However,  it  is  still  common  to  find  a student 
with  accurate  pronunciation  and  a very  good  under- 
standing of  English  grammar  who  is  unable  to  con- 
verse effectively  and  appropriately  with  others. 

To  address  this  problem,  we  began  to  use  picture 
activities  at  intermediate  levels  as  supplementary  aids 
to  promote  classroom  interaction.  We  will  begin  this 
paper  by  describing  the  kinds  of  pictures  we  use.  Next, 
we  will  present  eight  pair  activities 
for  lower-intermediate  and  inter- 
mediate students.  Finally,  we  will 
discuss  the  role  of  the  teacher  and 
the  method  of  evaluation. 


Pictures 

Conversation 


Materials 

We  have  established  an  ongoing 
collection  of  pictures  on  a variety  of 
topics  that  are  appealing  and  inter- 
esting, rich  in  cultural  material,  and 
apt  to  arouse  students'  emotional 
response.  We  have  found  the  fol- 
lowing to  be  the  most  useful  re- 
sources: The  Times , Newsweek , The 
Washington  Post , US  News  and  World 
Report , The  New  York  Times , USA 
Today , The  Observer , Daily  Telegraph , 
western  postcards,  western  stamps, 
local  newspapers  and  magazines, 
calendars,  picture  books,  cartoon 
series,  photo  collections,  personal 
photo  albums,  instructional  or  operational  manuals, 
book  covers,  and  travel  guides. 


New  Use  of  an  Old  Technique 
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Preparation 

The  teacher  has  tremendous  work  to  do  before  the  col- 
lected pictures  can  be  put  to  classroom  use,  but  it  is 
worth  the  effort.  The  pictures  need  to  be  categorised 
according  to  topic  and  level,  and  labeled  (i.e.,  SPT-A  = 
sports  for  advanced  level  students). 

We  then  create  activities  for  specific  curricular 
goals,  considering  the  following  questions:  Will  they 
create  a real  need  for  students  to  open  their  mouths? 
Will  they  help  bridge  the  information  gap  between 
students?  Will  they  be  used  so  students  concentrate, 
not  so  much  on  the  linguistic  form  of  what  they  say, 
but  on  the  communicativeness  of  what  they  say  and 
how  they  say  it?  Will  they  create  realistic  social  or 
cultural  contexts?  Can  they  be  used  without  much 
teacher  intervention? 

The  following  section  describes  eight  speaking  ac- 
tivities that  we  have  developed  for  classes  of  25  lower 
intermediate-intermediate  sophomores  at  our  univer- 
sity. The  picture  type,  procedure,  and  observations  for 
each  activity  are  detailed. 
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Eight  Activities 

i.  Giving  details 

Picture  Type:  A person  or  animal;  a place  (i.e.,  hotel 
lobby  or  living-room);  a scene  or  event  (i.e.,  celebration 
or  accident). 

Implementation:  Students  described  their  pictures  to 
their  partners. 

Observation:  Students  developed  confidence  in 
speaking  English. 

ii.  Describing  processes 

Picture  Type:  a tool  or  machine;  a piece  of  furniture 
or  equipment;  a kind  of  food. 

Implementation:  Students  used  a picture  or  series  of 
pictures  to  describe  to  their  partners  how  the  object  is 
made,  how  it  is  used,  and  how  it  may  change. 

Observation:  Students  improved  their  oral  exposi- 
tory skills. 

iii.  Raising  cultural  awareness  through  comparison! contrast 
Picture  Type:  Two  related  subjects  or  objects  from 

different  cultures  (i.e.,  Chinese  family  vs.  western  fam- 
ily, Buddhist  temple  vs.  Christian  church). 

Implementation:  Students  compared  and  contrasted 
two  cultures. 

Observation:  Students  learned  how  to  talk  about 
their  own  culture  and  other  cultures  in  English. 

iv.  Predicting 

Picture  Type:  A real-life  situation  (i.e.,  students  pic- 
nicking in  the  mountains,  a man  coming  out  of  the 
airport  with  several  large  pieces  of  luggage). 

Implementation:  Students  predicted  several  logical 
endings  to  an  imaginary  story  based  on  their  pictures. 

Observations:  Students  applied  logical  reasoning  to 
discourse  based  on  their  understanding  and  prediction. 
For  example,  in  the  airport  situation,  one  student  said, 
"He  looked  worried  and  unhappy  because  his  girlfriend 
had  promised  to  meet  him  at  the  airport.  She  didn't 
show  up  until  half  an  hour  later.  She  had  been  caught  up 
in  a traffic  jam  because  of  the  fog."  Another  student  said, 
"The  announcement  that  the  flight  had  to  be  canceled 
because  of  the  fog  let  him  down.  He  had  to  move  out  of 
the  airport  again  and  stay  in  that  city  overnight." 

v.  Summarizing 

Picture  Type:  A universal  theme  (i.e.,  interpersonal 
conflict,  the  environment). 

Implementation:  Students  first  made  of  a title  for 
their  pictures  by  themselves,  and  then  tried  to  convince 
their  partners  to  accept  their  titles. 

Observations:  This  activity  developed  three  complex 
skills:  (a)  interpreting  meaning  from  a picture;  (b)  sum- 
marizing the  interpretation;  and  (c)  persuasion. 

vi.  Critical  thinking 

Picture  Type:  a natural  phenomenon  or  social  problem 
(i.e.,  pollution,  traffic  jam,  child  labour,  unemploy- 
ed 


ment,  education). 

Implementation:  Students  identified  the  themes  in 
the  pictures  and  described  the  implications. 

Observations:  Students  with  a solid  knowledge  base 
did  better  in  this  activity  as  it  drew  on  their  knowledge 
of  both  the  world  and  the  subject  matter.  Students 
learned  to  combine  their  own  thoughts  with  informed 
judgements  on  a particular  problem. 

vii.  Storytelling 

Picture  Type:  A combination  of  pictures  related  in 
setting,  characters,  and  actions. 

Implementation:  Students  worked  in  pairs,  taking 
turns  telling  each  other  stories  based  on  their  under- 
standing of  two  or  more  assigned  pictures,  according 
to  the  following  structure:  the  beginning  (introduction 
of  characters),  the  body  (building  of  conflict),  and  the 
climax  (resolution  of  conflict). 

Observations:  Story-telling  brought  the  students' 
imagination  and  creativity  alive.  In  addition,  it  gave 
students  a rich  and  versatile  experience  with  language 
and  culture. 

viii.  Role  Playing 

Picture  Type:  A real-life  situation  (i.e.,  making  a 
phone  call  in  the  office,  shopping  at  a grocery,  guiding 
a tourist  at  a scenic  spot). 

Implementation:  In  pairs,  students  clarified  the  situ- 
ation, discussed  the  interaction  between  characters 
and  the  perspectives  of  everyone  involved,  then  made 
dialogues  based  on  the  pictures  and  acted  them  out 
for  the  class. 

Observation:  All  students  participated  actively,  even 
those  who  were  usually  shy  or  nervous. 

The  Role  of  the  Teacher 

Before  class,  the  teacher  prepares  the  pictures  and  de- 
signs activities.  During  the  class,  the  teacher  acts  as  a 
facilitator,  observer,  and  consultant.  The  teacher 
should  also  break  into  conversations  to  ask  questions, 
add  information,  or  help  with  explanations.  At  the  end 
of  an  activity,  the  teacher  asks  students  to  share  what 
they  had  done  with  the  rest  of  the  class.  The  teacher 
then  comments  on  the  whole  process  and  gives  tips  for 
further  development  in  classroom  interaction  and  ac- 
tual communications. 

Evaluation  During  and  After  Class 

The  teacher  selects  a small  number  of  students  to  evalu- 
ate the  speech  performance  of  each  activity  in  terms  of 
form  (Is  it  correct,  natural,  and  appropriate?),  content  (Is 
it  clear  and  accurate?),  organization  (Is  it  logical,  coher- 
ent, and  cohesive?),  and  presentation  (Is  it  adequate, 
skillful,  and  successful?).  This  evaluation  increases  class- 
room interaction  and  encourages  peer  learning. 

Evaluation  after  class  helps  to  establish  whether 
what  we  are  doing  is  meeting  our  primary  goal.  To 

GU,  cant'd  on  p.  75. 
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Taming  the  Spoken 

Language: 
Genre  Theory  and 

Pedagogy 


ne  of  the  most  important  recent  contributions 
to  the  study  of  written  language  has  been  the 
development  of  genre  theory.  Genre  theorists 
try  to  find  links  between  the  institutional  practices  of 
"discourse  communities"  and  the  standard  ways  on 
which  these  are  expressed  in  language.  For  instance, 
academics  have  ways  of  communicating  knowledge 
(journal  articles,  book  reviews,  etc.)  which  conform  to 
particular  sets  of  discourse  features  that  have  evolved 
over  time.  To  become  an  accepted  member  of  the  dis- 
course community  of  academics,  one  is  expected  to 
conform  to  the  norms  of  academic  writing.  Swales' 

(1990)  seminal  book  on  genre  analy- 
sis explores  these  issues  in  great 
depth.  But  what  of  spoken  lan- 
guage? Are  there  institutional 
norms  for  speech?  Have  forms  of 
discourse  evolved  for  different 
types  of  spoken  encounters?  If  so, 

(a)  can  we  describe  them,  and  (b) 
what  importance  does  such  a de- 
scription have  for  language  teach- 
ing? In  this  article,  I shall  give  an 
overview  of  the  issues  involved  in 
these  questions. 
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Existing  Work  on  Spoken 
Language 

The  desire  to  describe  different 
types  of  spoken  interaction  is  not 
new.  In  1957,  T.  F.  Mitchell  pub- 
lished an  article  describing  the  vari- 
ous stages  or  phases  of 
market-trading  encounters  in 
Cyrenaica,  and  the  language  used 
in  each  phase  of  the  service  encounter.  Indeed,  two 
types  of  speech  have  received  more  than  their  share  of 
attention  from  linguists:  service  encounters,  such  as 
conversations  between  customers  and  servers  in  shops, 
banks,  hotels,  and  restaurants  (see  Hasan,  1985; 
Ventola,  1987),  and  oral  narratives,  which  include  sto- 
ries, jokes,  and  anecdotes  (see  especially  Labov,  1972). 
In  both  cases,  it  has  proved  possible  to  specify  the  dis- 
course elements  that  must  be  present  for  the  discourse 
to  be  considered  well-formed  and  in  line  with  the  cul- 
tural norms  of  the  particular  community,  and  to  ob- 
serve regularities  of  language. 

Over  the  years,  other  studies  have  added  to  our 
knowledge  of  these  genres  and  pushed  the  boundaries 
into  new  areas,  such  as  Walter  (1988)  on  the  discourse 
of  juries  in  court  cases,  Komter  (1991)  on  job  inter- 
views, Bargiela-Chiappini  & Harris  (1995)  on  business 
meetings,  and  Eggins  & Slade  (1997)  on  workplace 
gossip,  to  mention  but  a few  (see  McCarthy,  in  press. 
Chapter  2,  for  more  examples).  Parallel  to  genre-ori- 
ented studies,  work  in  conversation  analysis  (CA)  has 
developed  apace,  with  a recent,  useful  emphasis  on  the 
nuts-and-bolts  of  grammar  in  everyday  interaction 
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(e.g.,  the  collection  of  papers  in  Ochs,  Schegloff,  & Th- 
ompson, 1996).  Only  recently,  however,  has  it  become 
possible  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  spoken  genre  analysis 
beyond  core  genres  and  to  specify  more  closely  the 
lexical  and  grammatical  features  that  regularly 
characterise  different  genres.  These  two  developments 
have  been  greatly  assisted  by  the  establishment  of 
large  spoken  corpora  and  by  the  wider  availability  of 
computing  power  to  analyse  data. 

Spoken  Language  Corpora  and  the  Classification  of 
Genres 

It  is  now  possible  to  collect  very  large  amounts  of  spo- 
ken data  using  small,  unobtrusive,  portable  recording 
machines.  Such  data,  once  transcribed,  can  be  analysed 
with  readily  available  computer  software  (e.g.,  the  mod- 
estly priced  Wordsmith  Tools , developed  by  Michael 
Scott,  available  online  from  Oxford  University  Press). 
Such  software  can  perform  impressive  feats  of  number 
crunching,  but  statistics  alone  are  not  enough  to  tell  us 
what  we  need  to  know  to  be  able  to  characterise  spoken 
genres.  In  this  paper,  I shall  use  examples  from  a spoken 
corpus  developed  jointly  by  my  colleague  Ronald  Carter 
and  me  at  the  University  of  Nottingham,  Great  Britain. 
The  corpus  is  called  the  CANCODE  corpus.  CANCODE 
stands  for  Cambridge  and  Nottingham  Corpus  of  Discourse 
in  English , in  acknowledgement  of  the  generous  financial 
sponsorship  of  the  corpus  by  Cambridge  University 
Press,  with  whom  the  copyright  of  all  the  data  resides. 
The  available  corpus  now  stands  at  more  than  two  mil- 
lion words,  and  is  building  towards  five  million.  The 
conversations  in  the  corpus  are  targeted  towards  infor- 
mal encounters  and  were  made  in  a variety  of  settings, 
such  as  in  people's  homes,  in  shops,  restaurants,  offices, 
and  informal  university  tutorial  groups,  all  in  the  British 
Isles.  Twenty  of  the  conversations  from  the  corpus,  rep- 
resenting a cross-section  of  genres,  are  available,  with 
tapes  and  activities  and  a line-by-line  commentary  for 
each  conversation  (Carter  & McCarthy,  1997). 

Let  us  take  a look  at  a typical  CANCODE  conversa- 
tion, recorded  in  a suburban  post  office  in  the  city  of 
Nottingham.  (In  the  British  post  office,  there  are  two 
types  of  inland  postal  service:  first  class,  the  fastest 
service,  and  second  class,  a slower,  cheaper  service.) 


Customer: 

Server: 

Customer: 

Server 

Customer: 

Server: 

Customer 


Server: 

Customer: 

Server: 

Customer: 

Server: 


Can  I have  a second-class  stamp  please  Les? 

You  can  . . . there  we  are. 

LThank  you. 

LAnd  one  penny. 

That's  for  me  to  spend,  is  it? 

That's  right. 

I bought  a new  book  of  ten  first  class  when  I was 
in  town  today  and  I've  left  them  at  home  in  me 
shopping  bag. 

Have  you? 

And  I've  got  one  left. 

Oh  dear  (laughs). 

Bye. 

Bye. 
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What  can  we  observe  here  which  will  assist  us  in  un- 
derstanding this  genre?  Firstly,  there  are  recognisable 
stages,  familiar  to  us  all.  These  may  be  stated  as: 

Request  for  service — >Service  available?  Yes  or  no — 
transaction  of  service — >Payment — >Thanks/Closure 

Such  a simple  structure  is  useful,  and  potentially  can 
be  built  along  similar  lines  for  any  genre.  It  is  useful 
as  a tool  for  evaluating  the  authenticity  of  concocted 
text-book  dialogues,  and  can  be  a useful  checklist  for 
anyone  constructing  teaching  materials.  However,  it 
misses  out  one  or  two  vital  elements  which  a fully 
evolved  model  of  spoken  genre  needs  to  take  into 
account.  First,  we  notice  that  the  encounter  also  in- 
cludes a little  episode  where  the  customer  recounts 
how  she  bought  stamps  then  left  them  at  home.  This 
causes  the  server  to  laugh  sympathetically  and  say, 
"Oh  dear."  Is  this  episode  relevant?  Or  is  it  a mere 
"side-sequence"? 

One  thing  is  clear:  Almost  all  of  the  service  encounters 
recorded  in  the  CANCODE  corpus  (and  indeed  most  of 
the  conversations  in  other  genres  too)  contain  such  epi- 
sodes, that  is  to  say  elements  that  seem  to  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  and/or  cementing  social  relations, 
with  nothing  directly  to  do  with  "doing  the  business  at 
hand."  We  may  refer  to  these  as  relational  episodes. 

They  are  not  mere  decoration,  for,  central  to  any  face-to- 
face  interaction  is  the  need  to  negotiate  an  efficient  out- 
come, and  outcomes  proceed  more  efficiently  if 
participants  are  enjoying  good  relations. 

As  any  experienced  language  learner  knows,  what 
is  often  most  difficult  in  the  foreign  language  is  not 
communicating  one's  basic  business,  but  (a)  projecting 
one's  social  being  and  creating  good  relationships, 
and  (b)  dealing  with  the  unpredictable,  the  unex- 
pected human  elements  that  we  find  almost  impos- 
sible to  exclude  from  conversation.  Therefore,  an 
important  aspect  of  any  genre  is  the  question  of  par- 
ticipants' relations  and  their  orientation  towards  their 
goals,  as  equally  manifested  in  the  "business"  or 
"transactional"  segments  of  the  discourse  as  in  the 
relational  segments.  Goals  are  negotiated,  they  do  not 
normally  pre-exist,  especially  in  more  informal  genres 
such  as  casual  chat,  or  informal  argumentation. 

In  the  post  office,  service  has  to  be  negotiated.  Even 
moreso  in  contexts  where  one  is  a foreigner,  and 
where  possible  suspicion,  impatience  or  even  intoler- 
ance on  the  part  of  native-speaker  interlocutors  may 
occur,  it  is  often  important  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
good  social  image  of  oneself,  albeit  at  the  lowest  levels 
of  competence  that  this  could  mean  no  more  than  re- 
membering to  smile!  In  short,  a model  of  genre  that 
just  looks  at  compulsory  elements  and  their  sequences 
is  an  impoverished  representation  of  social  reality, 
and  a less  than  adequate  tool  for  any  language  teacher 
or  materials  designer  wishing  to  create  authenticity  in 
spoken  materials  and  activities. 
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Genres  and  Linguistic  Features 

It  would  be  very  useful  for  language  teachers  if  models 
of  genre  could  specify  the  precise  linguistic  characteris- 
tics of  particular  genres,  in  terms  of  grammar  and  vo- 
cabulary. The  computer  can  help  a great  deal  here, 
especially  in  showing  differences  in  the  distribution  of 
words  and  phrases  in  spoken  and  written  language 
(see  McCarthy  & Carter,  1997  for  a discussion  and  ex- 
amples). Work  on  the  CANCODE  corpus  suggests  that 
certain  forms  are  characteristic  of  particular  contexts 
and  genres.  For  instance/  "language-in-action"  genres 
(i.e.,  language  used  when  speakers  are  doing  some  sort 
of  physical  task,  such  as  moving  furniture  around, 
packing  luggage,  cooking)  are  rich  in  various  kinds  of 
grammatical  ellipsis,  such  as  in  the  following  corpus 
extract,  where  a group  of  people  are  attending  to  a 
small  baby  before  putting  her  to  bed.  Grammatical 
items  normally  deemed  "obligatory"  but  omitted  in  the 
conversation  are  here  shown  in  bold  face  within  dia- 
mond brackets: 


Speaker  1: 

What's  that?  What's  that,  eh?  [Speaker  2:  Ooh]. 
Oooh  whoops-a-daisy. 

Speaker  2: 

(laughs)]  What  <are>  you  looking  for, 
<a>  tissue? 

Speaker  2: 

L<a>  Tissue  or  something. 

Speaker  3: 

LThere  was  a tissue 

there,  there  was. 

Speaker  1; 

You  must  get  used  to  this. 

Speaker  2: 

Yeah. 

Speaker  3: 

<The>  Constant  mopping  up. 

Speaker  1: 

Yeah. 

Speaker  2: 

<I>  Should  put  her  bib  on  to  get  <her>  to  bed  I 
think. 

Speaker  3: 

l<Do  you>  Think  it'll  be  too  warm  in  here 
for  her  or  is  it  going  to  be  all  right  ? Can  you  take 
that  off  there? 

Speaker  2: 

It'll  be  all  right. 

Such  "breaking  of  the  rules"  of  conventional  grammar  is 
normal  in  particular  genres  and  inappropriate  in  others 
(e.g.,  the  kind  of  ellipsis  illustrated  in  the  baby  context 
might  be  considered  out  of  place  in  a job  interview). 
Knowing  what  grammatical  features  are  typical  of 
which  genres  is  extremely  useful  for  the  development  of 
fluent  and  natural  speaking  skills.  It  is,  above  all,  in  pro- 
viding the  language  teacher  with  authentic  models  of 
spoken  language  for  different  contexts,  different  task- 
types,  different  goal-types  and  different  types  of  rela- 
tionships that  genre  models  are  most  useful.  Although 
the  CANCODE  corpus  at  present  covers  only  British 
English,  evidence  from  other'  varieties  of  English  and 
from  studies  of  other  languages  suggest  that  the  kinds  of 
generic  features  we  have  looked  at  here  are  features  of 
spoken  language  per  se,  and  not  just  of  (British)  English. 

Spoken  Language  in  the  Classroom 

There  is  no  doubt  that  spoken  language  corpora  will 
increasingly  influence  our  teaching  materials,  our  ref- 
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erence  works,  and  our  basic  view  of  what  constitutes 
the  language  we  teach.  However,  some  important 
methodological  questions  arise  from  the  introduction 
of  real  spoken  language  into  the  classroom  and  into 
materials.  Most  fundamentally,  there  will  be  a need  for 
language  awareness  training,  for  the  expectations  of 
learners  will  be  that  the  language  input  will  .be  neat, 
well-formed  sentences,  and/or"  tidy-looking  dialogues. 
Even  if  we  "clean  up"  the  rather  messy-lookingtran- 
scripts  we  get  from  a corpus,  reai  dialogues  can  still 
look  ragged  and  confusing.  Therefore,  a programme  of 
gradual  accustomising  for  learners  (and  teachers)  may 
be  necessary,  with  much  illustration  and  discussion 
about  how  conversation  is  different  from  writing. 

* Such  language  awareness  training  may  mean  we 
have  to  abandon  the  hope,  of  immediate  output  result- 
ing from  input.  It  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  unfortu- 
nate consequences  of  the  communicative  movement 
that  teachers  and  learners  alike  feel  they  have  failed  if 
they  are  not  constantly  producing  the  target  language. 
At  times  though,  we  need  to  sit  back,  to  reflect  upon 
the  object  of  our  learning,  to  develop  our  awareness  of 
it,  and  to  simply  enjoy  it.  Exposure  to  the  spoken  lam 
guage,  without  the  pressure  to  immediately  imitate  it 
and  produce  it  could  be  one  of  the  most  useful  ele- 
ments in  that  section  of  the  syllabus  called  "enjoyment 
of  language  learning."  The  rewards  of  such  pleasurable 
listening  and  observation  may  be  only  visible  in  the 
long  term,  but  they  may  prove  to  be  surprisingly  rich. 
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For  the  past  thirty  years  or  so  the  profession  has 
been  focused  on  teaching  method  in  one  way  or 
another.  Over  thirty  years  ago,  Anthony  articu- 
lated the  distinction  of  approach , method , technique , and 
the  profession  has  used  this  basic  framework  in  all 
subsequent  discussions  of  teaching  (Anthony,  1963; 
Clarke,  1983;  Clarke,  1984;  Clarke,  1994;  Richards  & 
Rodgers,  1986).  The  focus  on  method  has  been  produc- 
tive. However,  in  1976,  Earl  Stevick  presented  us  with 
a conundrum  that  has  not  yet  been  resolved: 


Lessons  Learned 
in  4th-Grade 
Classrooms 


In  the  field  of  language  teach- 
ing, Method  A is  the  logical 
contradiction  of  Method  B:  if 
the  assumptions  from  which  A 
claims  to  be  derived  are  correct, 
then  B cannot  work,  and  vice 
versa.  Yet  one  colleague  is  get- 
ting excellent  results  with  A 
and  another  is  getting  compa- 
rable results  with  B.  How  is  this 
possible?  (Stevick,  1976,  p.  104; 
Stevick,  1996,  p.  193) 
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Our  study  of  three  effective  teach- 
ers who  utilize  distinctively  differ- 
ent methods  yet  achieve 

comparable  results  has  forced  us  to  return  to  the  riddle 
(Clarke,  Davis,  Rhodes,  & Baker,  forthcoming).  The 
purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  examine  the  nature  of  teach- 
ing and  learning  and  the  role  of  method  in  the  process. 

Since  1990  we  have  been  engaged  in  a research  project 
that  has  caused  us  to  question  the  role  of  method  in  un- 
derstanding teaching.  We  began  with  an  intensive  ex- 
amination of  literacy  instruction  in  forty  elementary 
classrooms  in  Denver,  Colorado  (Davis,  et  al.,  1992).  We 
continued  the  study  by  focusing  on  three  teachers  who 
emerged  as  especially  successful;  they  achieved  remark- 
able success  under  difficult  circumstances,  yet  espoused 
dramatically  different  philosophies  and  approach  their 
teaching  in  strikingly  different  ways  (Clarke,  Davis, 
Rhodes,  & Baker,  1996).  It  is  the  conundrum  presented 
by  this  situation,  essentially  the  riddle  posed  by  Stevick 
over  two  decades  ago,  that  we  would  like  to  pursue 
here.  Let  us  introduce  the  three  teachers,  whom  we  will 
call  Mary,  Jackie,  and  Barbara. 

Mary,  Jackie,  and  Barbara 

Mary  was  in  her  late  forties.  She  had  taught  for  eight 
years  and  then  took  a ten-year  break  to  raise  her  fam- 
ily. She  had  been  back  in  the  classroom  five  years 
when  we  arrived.  Mary's  goal  was  for  students  to  love 
reading  and  writing,  and  most  of  her  instruction  was 
based  on  literature.  She  read  to  the  students  several 
times  each  day  and  required  them  to  read  and  write  at 
least  two  hours  of  every  school  day.  She  was  an  enthu- 
siastic person  who  called  students  "honey"  and 
"sweetheart"  as  she  talked  animatedly  with  them 
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about  their  reading  and  writing.  Book  discussions  re- 
sembled that  of  peers  discussing  favorite  topics.  Stu- 
dents had  freedom  to  choose  what  they  worked  on,  but 
they  were  held  accountable  for  pace  and  productivity. 
They  "published"  their  writing  and  spent  considerable 
time  reading  each  other's  work  and  sharing  their  writ- 
ing with  the  group.  Mary's  classroom  was  as  quiet  as 
the  reading  room  in  a library,  but  considerably  less 
formal.  Students  could  be  seen  sprawled  on  puff  chairs 
and  stretched  out  on  the  sofa  with  clipboards  and 
books  as  she  worked  on  her  own  reading  and  writing 
or  circulated  to  confer  with  students  about  theirs. 

Jackie  was  in  her  early  thirties  during  the  time  we 
were  in  her  classroom.  She  is  bilingual  (a  native  of  Ecua- 
dor who  grew  up  in  Chicago)  and  instruction  in  her 
classroom  occurs  in  both  Spanish  and  English.  In  her 
teaching,  she  focused  on  her  students  succeeding  in  the 
mean  streets  outside  the  school.  She  knew  all  of  the  stu- 
dents' family  situations,  and  she  called  home  whenever 
she  thought  a child  needed  encouragement,  discipline, 
or  specific  help.  She  emphasized  "good  choices"  and 
taking  responsibility  for  one's  decisions.  Her  instruction 
was  organized  around  thematic  units,  projects,  and  fre- 
quent field  trips,  all  of  which  were  designed  to  bring  the 
world  into  the  classroom  and  to  take  the  children  into 
the  world.  Students  were  required  to  organize  their  own 
efforts,  provide  written  descriptions  of  what  they  in- 
tended to  do,  what  they  thought  they  would  learn  from 
the  experience,  and  why  they  should  be  permitted  to 
proceed.  She  conferred  with  individuals  and  small 
groups  of  students  as  they  worked,  and  frequently  asked 
them  to  write  in  their  journals  about  what  they  were 
doing,  or  problems  they  were  having,  to  which  she  re- 
sponded in  writing.  As  the  designated  technology  leader 
in  the  school,  Jackie  also  used  computers  extensively  in 
her  teaching.  The  classroom  was  a surging  mass  of  en- 
ergy that  might  have  appeared  chaotic  to  a casual  ob- 
server, as  students  moved  freely  from  computers  to  art 
centers  to  conference  tables  to  work  on  their  projects. 

Barbara  was  in  her  late  fifties  at  the  time  of  the  study, 
and  she  has  since  retired.  She  described  herself  as  a tra- 
ditional teacher  who  would  enjoy  teaching  in  an  acad- 
emy where  students  were  expected  to  work  and  where 
parents  would  sign  contracts  to  assist  the  students  in 
their  school  work.  She  emphasized  academic  achieve- 
ment; the  classroom  was  decorated  with  posters  that 
displayed  books  read,  and  spelling  and  math  test  results. 
The  school  day  was  organized  around  the  timely 
completion  of  academic  assignments.  Barbara  excelled  at 
whole-class  instruction,  using  a skillful  alternation  of 
explanation,  drill,  and  choral  work  to  teach  concepts  and 
practice  skills.  When  a lesson  had  been  taught,  students 
worked  on  their  own,  knowing  what  they  had  to  do: 
spelling  words,  worksheets  in  math,  science  and  social 
studies,  comprehension  questions  over  books  they  had 
read,  and  when  they  had  to  have  them  done.  Barbara's 
classroom  exuded  an  aura  of  calm,  focused  energy,  one 
in  which  students  knew  what  was  expected  of  them  and 
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worked  confidently  to  complete  their  tasks. 

A detailed  discussion  of  our  claims  that  these  are 
good  teachers  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  we  consider  teaching  to  be  a function  of 
learning,  and  the  students  in  these  three  classrooms 
demonstrated  significant  learning  on  a wide  variety  of 
indicators  (see  Clarke,  Davis,  Rhodes,  & Baker,  1996). 
The  major  challenge  to  the  analysis  of  the  three  class- 
rooms lay  in  the  uniqueness  of  each  teacher  and  in  the 
assumptions  implicit  in  Stevick's  riddle — that  different 
methods  could  not  yield  similar  results.  As  is  the  case 
with  most  riddles,  this  one  arises  from  false  assump- 
tions. We  were  focused  too  narrowly  on  the  delivery  of 
the  curriculum,  the  behavior  of  the  teachers,  and  cogni- 
tive aspects  of  learning. 

After  several  months  of  work  we  began  to  see  that  we 
needed  to  adjust  our  view  of  teaching,  learning,  and 
research.  We  continue  to  learn  from  that  time  spent  in 
Mary,  Jackie,  and  Barbara's  classrooms.  In  the  remainder 
of  the  paper  we  will  explore  some  of  these  learnings. 

Lessons  We  Learned 

The  first  thing  we  learned  took  us  the  longest  and  con- 
tinues even  now:  shifting  the  focus  from  the  teacher  to 
the  learners.  If  the  purpose  of  teaching  is  to  help  stu- 
dents learn,  then  all  of  our  work  as  teachers  should  be 
measured  against  student  learning.  This  need  to  focus 
on  learners  and  learning  is  equally  important  for  teach- 
ers, researchers  and  teacher  supervisors.  Rather  than 
worry  about  whether  a lesson  adheres  to  a mythical  the- 
oretical or  administrative  image  of  good  teaching,  we 
need  to  pay  attention  to  what  is  being  learned.  TT\e  im- 
plication is  that  even  frequent  visits  to  classrooms  and 
extended  observations  will  yield  only  imperfect  under- 
standings of  what  teachers  are  accomplishing;  extensive 
information  on  student  learning  is  required  before  we 
can  comment  meaningfully  on  the  teaching. 

That  leads  us  to  another  issue,  the  nature  of  learning. 
In  the  course  of  the  year  we  spent  in  the  three  class- 
rooms we  got  to  know  the  children  well.  We  adminis- 
tered pretests  and  posttests  of  literacy  skills — our  own, 
the  District  measures,  and  the  Iowa  Test  of  Basic  Skills, 
and  we  collected  samples  of  student  work  (Clarke,  et 
al.,  1996).  We  had  conversations  with  all  of  them,  and 
we  interviewed  a number  as  well.  We  visited  several  of 
their  homes  and  talked  with  their  parents.  We  discov- 
ered that  what  they  were  learning  could  not  be  ad- 
equately captured  in  test  scores.  They  were  not  only 
learning  the  content  of  the  curriculum,  but  also  acquir- 
ing identities  as  academic  achievers  and  responsible 
citizens.  We  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  needed  to 
define  learning  as  change  (Bateson,  1972b),  and  that  we 
could  not  limit  our  view  to  academic  achievement.  In 
particular,  we  found  that  we  needed  to  attend  to  "ap- 
perceptive learning,"  the  unconscious  and  unnoticed 
adjustments  to  norms  and  values  as  these  are  experi- 
enced in  the  subtle  nuances  of  getting  through  the  day 
(see  Bateson,  1972a).  How  learners  treat  each  other,  for 
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example,  is  just  as  important  as  whether  they  have  • 
mastered  the  details  of  the  lessons. 

Closely  related  to  this  was  the  fact  that  all  of  us  in- 
volved in  the  research  were  learning — the  researchers 
and  teachers  as  well  as  the  children.  The  classrooms 
were  essentially  communities  of  practice  (Lave  & 
Wenger,  1991;  Rogoff,  1990),  and  the  changes  we  found 
we  needed  to  monitor  were  not  just  the  changes  in  in- 
dividuals, but  also  the  changes  occurring  in  the  classes 
as  a whole.  We  were  reminded  of  Barth's  assertion  that 
children  cannot  learn  in  schools  where  teachers  are  not 
learning  (Barth,  1990,  pp.  37-  62).  This  began  to  rever- 
berate in  our  work  as  teacher  educators  and  adminis- 
trators, and  we  discovered  Mary,  Jackie,  and  Barbara 
sitting  on  our  shoulders  as  we  went  about  our  other 
chores  in  our  other  roles.  We  began  to  critique  our  own 
teaching  according  to  our  growing  understanding  of 
the  accomplishments  of  the  three  teachers,  and  we  be- 
gan to  develop  structures  and  resources  within  which 
effective  teaching  could  occur.  We  have  developed 
formal  partnerships  with  schools  to  provide  structures 
for  collaboration  with  other  professionals  around  re- 
search, teacher  preparation,  continuing  professional 
development,  and  curriculum  and  materials  develop- 
ment (Clarke,  Davis,  Rhodes,  & Baker,  1998;  Clarke  & 
Lowry,  forthcoming;  Goodlad,  1990). 

Effective  Teaching 

And  what  is  our  understanding  of  effective  teaching? 
We  came  to  see  that  teaching  is  not  a narrowly  fo- 
cused didactic  event.  It  is  the  totality  of  experiences 
that  learners  participate  in  as  a result  of  who  the  teacher 
is:  the  totality  of  impressions  derived  from  her  selec- 
tion of  materials  and  activities,  her  use  of  language 
and  the  quality  of  interaction,  her  routines  and  regula- 
tions, her  use  of  time,  the  rhythm  and  pace  of  the  ac- 
tivities, and  the  overall  aesthetics  of  the  world  she 
creates  for  her  learners. 

The  effectiveness  of  Mary,  Jackie  and  Barbara  was  a 
function  of  the  contexts  they  created  and  the  opportuni- 
ties they  provided  for  learners  to  learn.  Methods  and 
materials  were  important,  but  primarily  as  the  vehicles 
for  the  experiences  the  children  were  immersed  in.  What 
is  important  is  not  only  what  teachers  do  but  how  they 
do  it.  The  accomplishment  is  in  the  experience  as  much 
as  in  the  outcomes — the  artful  integration  of  the  con- 
scious and  unconscious  decisions  they  make  continually 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  glimpses  of  which  are  visible 
when  we  watch  them  teach.  For  want  of  a better  term, 
we  have  come  to  call  this  phenomenon  coherence.  It  is 
achieved  when  the  preponderance  of  messages  sent  and 
received  revolves  around  a core  set  of  values. 

Conclusions 

We  have  begun  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  per- 
sonal style  in  teaching.  All  teachers  are  drawn  to  meth- 
ods and  materials  that  suit  their  own  preferences  and 
personalities.  What  matters  is  not  which  method,  but 
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the  congruence  between  the. details  of  the  particular 
method  and  the  attitudes,  beliefs  and  personal  proclivi- 
ties of  the  teacher, 

What  we  learned  was  that  these  teachers  have  devel- 
oped a finely  tuned  critical  view  of  trends  and  band- 
wagons, and  that  they  keep  their  own  counsel  as  they 
develop  their  lessons.  They  each  have  a distinctive 
style,  one  that  is  only  partially  captured  in  descriptions 
of  characteristic  methods  and  materials  because  the 
style  is  as  much  who  they  are  as  what  they  do.  When 
we  turn  our  attention  to  the  experience  of  the  children 
in  their  classrooms  we  realize  that  style  and  coherence 
refer  to  the  same  phenomenon,  but  at  different  levels, 
the  former  with  regard  to  the  teacher  and  the  latter 
with  regard  to  the  classroom.  That  is,  because  the 
teachers  are  relentlessly  consistent  in  their  attitudes 
and  demeanor  and  in  their  dealings  with  the  students, 
their  classrooms  acquire  a predictability  that  affords 
everyone  the  security  required  for  learning. 

It  is  impossible  to  separate  the  accomplishment  of 
effective  teaching  from  the  process  by  which  it  is 
achieved.  This  requires  us  to  acknowledge  another 
subtle  aspect  of  the  phenomenon  that  it  is  not  entirely 
available  to  conscious  understanding.  These  teachers 
made  decisions  and  acted  with  a sixth  sense  acquired 
over  time  with  hundreds  of  children.  They  knew  that  a 
particular  comment,  question  or  gesture  was  right,  and 
they  could  usually  give  a rationale  for  it  later,  but  its 
effectiveness  derived  from  its  unconscious  application 
at  the  moment  of  maximum  usefulness. 

The  abiding  lesson  of  all  we  have  said  here  is  decep- 
tively simple.  Effective  teaching  is  a function  of  time 
and  reflective  experience;  good  teachers  are  grown,  not 
born,  and  we  must  learn  to  be  patient  with  ourselves 
and  with  others  as  developing  professionals. 
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Research  on  foreigner  talk(FT)  is  one  on  input  addressing  non- 
native speakers  and  leads  to  clarifying  input  which  prompts 
second  language  acquisition.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to 
reconsider  prior  research  on  FT  focusing  on  the  way  to  identify 
FT,  and  to  suggest  a method  to  describe  FT  more  precisely.  On 
reviewing  the  previous  research,  I find  that  it  is  necessary  to 
improve  the  research  method.  That  is  to  say,  we  need  to  con- 
trol sociolinguistic  variables  as  much  as  possible  in  order  to 
raise  validity  of  FT,  and  to  identify  FT  based  on  conversational 
data  in  order  to  increase  reliability  of  FT. 
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Laufer  Seminar,  Temple  University  Japan 

Alan  Hunt 


As  part  of  Temple  University  Japan's  graduate 

seminar  program.  Dr.  Batia  Laufer  (University  of 
Haifa,  Israel)  spoke  on  "Vocabulary  Acquisition  Re- 
search in  a Second  Language:  A Pedagogical  Perspec- 
tive." This  report  covers  her  May  23-24, 1998 
presentation  at  Temple  University's  Osaka  campus. 

The  first  three  hours  of  the  seminar,  open  to  the  pub- 
lic free  of  charge,  were  entitled,  ''Pedagogical  Issues  in 
Vocabulary  Learning  and  Related  Research.''  Laufer 
stressed  the  importance  of  vocabulary  learning,  which, 
unlike  learning  grammar,  is  an  unending  task  partly 
because  lexical  errors  are  usually  more  disruptive  for 
communication  and  comprehension  than  grammatical 
ones.  Moreover,  vocabulary  correlates  with  the  holistic 
assessment  of  writing  and  general  proficiency,  and  is 
the  best  single  predictor  of  reading  comprehension. 

Laufer  presented  research  data  which  showed  that, 
contrary  to  the  assumption  that  Japanese  learners  un- 
derestimate their  knowledge  of  words,  they  actually 
overestimated  it  by  34%.  Another  study  showed  that 
teachers  were  only  able  to  assess  which  words  their 
students  didn't  know  about  50%  of  the  time.  Thus, 
learner  self-assessment  and  teacher  assessment  are 
often  inaccurate. 

The  number  of  words  students  could  learn  in  a 
single  lesson  depends  upon  word  difficulty.  In  particu- 
lar, synforms  (different  words  with  similar  pronuncia- 
tion and/or  forms),  and  concepts  that  are  lexicalized 
differently  in  the  target  language  are  not  easily 
learned.  Teachers  should:  (a)  give  special  attention  to 
more  difficult  words;  (b)  avoid  presenting  closely  re- 
lated words  together  initially;  and  (c)  review  newly 
introduced  words  periodically. 

While  there  may  be  no  hard  and  fast  rule  for  the 
number  of  words  which  can  be  learned  in  a single  les- 
son, learning  targets  over  longer  courses  should  be  set 
higher.  In  one  unique  case,  Israeli  high  school  students 
were  able  to  gain  1,600  words  during  a 180-hour  gen- 
eral proficiency  course. 


Guessing  Words  in  Context 


When  words  are  met  in  context  for  the  first  time,  teach- 
ers can  either  gloss  them,  have  students  use  dictionar- 
ies, or  have  them  practice  guessing  from  context.  While 
guessing  words  in  context  can  develop  fluency  and 
reinforce. learning  by  intentional  means,  it  should  not 
be  relied  upon  for  learning  new  vocabulary.  Guessing 
is  often  hindered  by  a lack  of  clues,  unusable  clues, 
and/or  misleading  or  partial  clues.  Moreover,  learners 
may  suppress  or  ignore  clues.  Also,  the  learner  must 
know  about  95%  or  more  of  the  surrounding  words  in 
order  to  have  a reasonable  chance  of  guessing  cor- 


rectly. Finally,  words  guessed  from  context  are  not 
retained  as  well  as  glossed  words.  Laufer  concluded 
that  guessing  is  not  a perfect  solution  to  understanding 
unknown  words. 

Extensive  Reading  and  Vocabulary  Retention 

Like  guessing  from  context,  extensive  reading  can 
boost  fluency.  However,  because  it  is  difficult  in  an 
EFL  setting  to  get  enough  input  and  enough  fre- 
quently repeated  exposure  to  unknown  words,  it 
should  not  be  relied  upon  as  the  primary  means  of 
second  language  (L2)  vocabulary  learning.  Further- 
more, learners  may  pay  little  or  no  attention  to  un- 
known words  during  extensive  reading,  resulting  in  a 
lack  of  retention. 

In  contrast  to  extensive  reading,  the  memorization 
of  words  for  tests  does  improve  retention.  However, 
whether  one  should  test  words  in  context  or  in  isola- 
tion depends  upon  the  goal  of  the  test.  When  testing  in 
context,  students  may  be  able  to  infer  the  word's  mean- 
ing, whereas  testing  words  in  isolation  tests  sight  vo- 
cabulary, the  ability  to  recognize  a word  in  any 
context.  Whether  attention  is  paid  to  word  meaning 
and  form  is  a crucial  issue  for  learning  and  retention, 
and  testing  periodically  will  contribute  to  retention. 

Dictionaries  and  Learning  Tasks 

A majority  of  L2  learners  favor  bilingual  dictionaries 
over  monolingual  dictionaries  because  they  are  easier 
to  use.  However,  ''bilingualized''  dictionaries,  which 
provide  a monolingual  entry  and  a first  language  (LI) 
translation  of  the  word,  give  the  best  results  for  both 
the  comprehension  and  production  of  new  words.  Fur- 
thermore, electronic  bilingualized  dictionaries  will 
become  increasingly  popular  because  they  offer  a vari- 
ety of  look-up  choices  that  cater  to  the  learner's  needs. 

Laufer  also  discussed  task  effect,  which  assumes  that 
the  quality  of  the  exposure  presented  by  the  task  is 
critically  important  for  learning.  In  particular,  output 
(productive)  tasks  that  require  learners  to  attend  to 
words  will  help  retention  and  may  also  be  used  to  re- 
hearse and  recycle  words.  However,  eliciting  words 
using  output  tasks  does  not  guarantee  that  students 
will  actually  use  them  later.  Unelicited  productive  use 
of  words  depends  on  how  often  learners  meet  the 
word  thereafter  and  whether  they  will  simplify  their 
production  by  resorting  to  risk  avoiding  behavior. 

Testing 

In  the  Saturday  evening  session,  "Quantitative  Testing 
of  Global  Vocabulary:  How  it  Can  be  Done  and  What  it 
is  Good  For,"  Laufer  reviewed  the  types  of  word 
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knowledge  and  the  distinction  between  the  breadth  of 
word  knowledge  (number  of  words  known)  and  the 
depth  of  word  knowledge  (variety  of  word  knowledge 
types  demonstrated).  She  suggested  that  automaticity, 
how  quickly  words  can  be  accessed,  be  considered  a 
type  of  word  knowledge.  After  discussing  a number  of 
vocabulary  tests  and  their  problems,  a four-test  battery 
was  proposed  as  a means  for  measuring  global  vo- 
cabulary knowledge: 

1.  The  receptive  version  of  the  Vocabulary  Levels  Test 
(Nation,  1990). 

2.  The  controlled  productive  version  of  the  Vocabulary 
Levels  Test  (Laufer  & Nation,  1998). 

3.  A free  productive  computerized  test  that  analyzes 
writing  samples  known  as  the  Lexical  Frequency 
Profile  (Laufer  & Nation,  1995). 

4.  A newly  developed  computerized  measure  of  auto- 
maticity  that  tracks  learner  response  time  known  as 
the  Speed  of  Access  Test  (Laufer  & Nation,  forthcom- 
ing). 

This  type  of  global  measure  of  vocabulary  breadth 
would  compliment  and  compensate  for  the  limitations 
of  controlled  experiments,  which  often  are  limited  to 
testing  a few  words  and/or  are  single,  short-term 
studies. 

Passive  and  Active  Vocabulary 

Laufer  presented  her  research  on  the  relationship  be- 
tween passive  and  active  vocabularies,  and  she  con- 
cluded that  the  two  develop  differently  (Laufer,  1998; 
Laufer  & Paribakht,  1998).  Controlled  active  (elicited) 
vocabulary  grows  at  a slower  rate  than  does  passive 
vocabulary,  and  the  gap  between  the  two  widens  as 
passive  vocabulary  knowledge  increases.  What  per- 
centage of  L2  passive  vocabulary  is  active  depends 
upon  whether  the  context  is  EFL  or  ESL,  the  total  vo- 
cabulary size  of  the  learner,  and  the  frequency  level 
within  a person's  lexicon.  Although  passive  vocabu- 
lary can  be  activated  by  multiple  exposures  in  an  ESL 
setting,  passive  vocabulary  development  in  an  EFL 
setting  is  probably  more  effective  when  done  through 
direct  instruction. 

A large  passive  vocabulary  does  not  necessarily  re- 
sult in  a better  free  active  vocabulary  (unelicited  in 
writing  samples),  which  seems  to  progress  very  slowly 
and  tends  to  reach  a plateau  unless  teachers  actively 
try  to  expand  it.  The  implications  for  teaching  are:  (a) 
increasing  target  vocabulary  size  and  explicitly  activat- 
ing passive  vocabulary  is  desirable;  (b)  rewarding  lexi- 
cal richness  in  free  production  is  necessary  to  enlarge 
free  active  vocabulary  size;  and  (c)  using  output  tasks 
can  lead  to  better  learning. 

Vocabulary  Size  and  Reading  Comprehension 

In  the  first  Sunday  session,  "Lexis  in  L2  Reading  Com- 
prehension: Where  the  Real  Problems  Lie,"  Laufer 
demonstrated  how  unknown  and  misinterpreted 
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words  make  guessing  the  meanings  of  words  nearly 
impossible  unless  one  knows  about  95%  or  more  of  the 
surrounding  words.  She  then  presented  evidence  that 
knowing  fewer  than  3,000  word  families  or  5,000  lexi- 
cal items  indicates  poor  L2  reading  ability  regardless  of 
LI  reading  ability.  Her  research  suggests  that  knowing 
3,000  word  families  provides  the  ability  to  read  about 
95%  of  a reading  passage  and  should  be  considered  a 
minimum  L2  vocabulary  threshold  since  it  was  found 
to  correlate  with  about  60%  comprehension  in  reading. 
Knowing  more  than  5,000  word  families  or  8,000  lexi- 
cal items  in  L2  correlated  with  about  70%  reading  com- 
prehension irrespective  of  LI  reading  scores. 

Again,  goals  for  teaching  vocabulary  must  be  set 
higher,  especially  if  students  are  expected  to  do  aca- 
demic reading.  Furthermore,  knowing  more  vocabulary 
will  make  guessing  from  context  more  successful  and 
free  up  cognitive  capacity  for  higher  level  processing. 

Task  Effect  and  "Involvement  Load" 

The  final  lecture  session  began  with  a discussion  of 
task  effect  on  vocabulary  learning.  Rather  than  using 
the  concept  of  deep  processing,  which  is  unobservable, 
a model  of  involvement  was  proposed  to  explain  reten- 
tion. Tasks  are  described  in  terms  of  "involvement 
load"  rather  than  as  being  input  or  output  type  tasks. 
Greater  involvement  occurs  when  there  is  a high  de- 
gree of  need,  a search  for  answers,  and  evaluation  of 
the  word  and  context.  In  any  given  task,  these  factors 
can  be  present  or  absent  (+/-),  moderate  (+),  or  strong 
(++).  Indeed,  initial  experimental  results  support  the 
assumption  that  higher  involvement  load  results  in 
better  retention.  In  a recent  study  (Laufer  & Hulstijn, 
1998)  showed  that  the  task  of  writing  and  using  a word 
resulted  in  better  retention  than  reading  and  filling  in 
blanks,  which  in  turn,  proved  better  than  reading  with 
glosses  provided.  The  concept  of  involvement  load 
received  additional  support  from  another  study  that 
compared  second-hand  cloze  exercises  (using  summa- 
ries of  previously  read  texts  with  LI  translation  clues 
provided)  to  lists  of  words  with  LI  translations.  As 
expected,  words  had  better  recall  when  done  in  the 
second-hand  cloze  condition. 

Idioms  and  Learner  Avoidance 

The  lecture  ended  with  a discussion  of  how  L2  learners 
use  avoidance  strategies  for  multi-word  units  such  as 
idioms  and  phrasal  verbs,  which  can  have  meanings  that 
are  not  transparent.  Laufer's  recent  research  showed  that 
not  all  L2  idioms  were  avoided,  especially  if  they  had  LI 
equivalents  or  could  be  expressed  in  different  words  that 
were  still  idiomatic  in  LI.  However,  L2  learners  avoided 
English  idioms  that  were  only  partially  translatable  into 
LI  or  that  were  non-idiomatic  in  LI. 

Conclusion 

Laufer's  weekend  seminar  demonstrated  that  research 
into  how  students  actually  learn  their  L2  vocabulary  is  of 
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great  potential  benefit  to  teachers.  Her  call  for  increased 
attention  to  vocabulary  development  provides  a promis- 
ing alternative  to  the  continuing  tendency  of  traditional 
English  education  in  Japan  to  overemphasize  grammar. 
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level,  designed  exclusively  for  the  students  you  teach  in  japan. 
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★ Special  emphasis  on  speaking  and  listening  development 

★ True  stories  written  by  an  American  university  student 

★ Questionnaires  to  stimulate  interest 

★ Attractive  illustrations  and  photographs  in  full  color 

★ Fun,  flexible,  and  easy  to  use 


FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION,  CONTACT  OUR  ELT  HOTLINE  AT: 
(Tel)  03-5977-8581  (Fax)  03-5977-8582 


& 


Main  Office 

Hayakawa  Building,  5-14-7  Hakusan  Bunkyo-ku,  Tokyo  112-0001 
Tel:  03-3943-6857  Fax:03-3943-6863 
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Osaka  Office 

Minami-daiwa  Building  5-303,  3-6-25  Minamisemba  Chuo-ku,  Osaka-shi  542-0081 


Tel:  06-245-9995  Fax:  0,6-245-9996 
WWW  http://vmw-.i3web.ntti.co. 


E-MAIL  mlh@po.sphere.ne.jp 


A Chapter 

edited  by  joyce  Cunningham  & miyao  mariko  jn  Youf  Life 


In  this  new  column,  JALT  Chapters  are  invited  to  weave  their  own  special,  fascinating  stories.  The  co-editors  welcome  900-950  word  reports  (in  English  and/or 
Japanese)  outlining  challenges,  experiettces,  and  achievements.  This  month,  Roger  Pattimore  of  JALT  Ibaraki  describes  his  chapter's  special  project. 


Introducing  JALT  Ibaraki  Global  TIES  Guest:  Suchada  Nimmannit 


Our  "Global  Teacher  International  Exchange  Scheme"  (Global  TIES)  is  a new. 
project  underway  in  the  Ibaraki  Chapter  of  JALT.  We  are  firmly  committed  to  in- 
creasing contact  with  the  rest  of  Asia  by  sponsoring  one  teacher  from  outside  Japan 
each  year  as  our  guest  for  several  days  and  as  a presenter  at  the  annual  JALT  Inter- 
national Conference.  Suchada  Nimmannit  will  be  with  us  in  Ibaraki  this  November 
and  will  speak  at  JALT98  in  Omiya.  Currently  an  associate  professor  at 
Chulalongkorn  University  in  Thailand,  she  is  Head  of  the  business  English  pro- 
grams there.  For  the  Ibaraki  Chapter,  Suchada's  visit  is  of  special  significance  for,  as 
our  first  Global  TIES  guest,  she  will  represent  the  culmination  of  a year's  planning 
and  effort.  The  following  profile  was  developed  from  two  e-mail  interviews. 


"I  always  tell  the  students  that  my  job  is  similar  to 
that  of  a dentist:  to  get  the  students  to  willingly  open 
their  mouths."  writes  Suchada  Nimmannit.  Similar  to 
teachers  in  Japan,  she  finds  that  Asian  students  are 
often  "reserved  and  conformist  in  their  nature  [and] 
they  do  not  like  to  be  different,"  which,  in  the  English 
classroom,  translates  into  not  wanting  to  speak.  In  her 
own  teaching,  she  tries  hard  to  reduce  these  affective 
filters.  In  her  business  English  program,  one  of  the 
most  successful  methods  has  been  the  incorporation  of 
authentic  materials  from  business  magazines,  journals, 
and  newspapers,  thus  showing  English  as  an  impor- 
tant language  for  global  communication.  Suchada  be- 
lieves that  teachers  should  help  their  students  grow 
into  responsible  adults.  She  describes  herself  as  a big 
sister  and  friend  to  many.  Moreover,  in  her  role  as  a 
teacher  trainer,  she  is  in  contact  with  many  former  stu- 
dents now  teaching  in  rural  areas.  For  these,  Suchada 
serves  as  both  mentor  and  friend,  consequently,  her 
office  is  always  open. 

Suchada  was  born  in  Bangkok  to  a large  family  of 
nine  children.  Her  father  is  a photo-journalist  for  a 
leading  Thai  and  Chinese  newspaper.  She  writes 
modestly  that  all  of  her  family  seemed  to  do  "quite 
alright  at  school,"  and  that  most  studied  overseas. 

Like  many  of  us,  Suchada's  decision  to  become  a 
teacher  came  later  in  life.  As  a girl,  learning  languages 
was  her  passion,  especially  English  and  French.  She 
always  admired  people  who  could  express  themselves 
well  in  these  languages  and  wanted  to  achieve  this 
goal  someday.  After  studying  languages  at  university, 
she  wanted  to  put  her  language  skills  to  good  use,  so 
she  applied  to  study  language  education.  However,  it 
was  not  until  after  her  first  teaching  practicum  that 
she  knew  she  wanted  to  become  an  English  teacher. 
Her  first  job  was  teaching  Oral  Communication  at 
Chulalongkorn  University.  It  was  a challenge  not  be- 
ing a native  speaker,  but  she  felt  that,  as  a result,  stu- 

. dents  were  less  threatened.  Since  that  time,  she  has 
specialized  in  effective  teaching  methods  for  shy  or 
weak  students. 

After  her  first  teaching  experiences,  Suchada's  life*' 

EMC . 


reads  much  like  a travelogue.  She  received  her 
Master's  degree  from  Pennsylvania  State  University, 
paying  for  many  expenses  by  working  part  time.  Sub- 
sequently, she  did  advanced  RSA  training  for  teaching 
English  to  adults  in  Edinburgh  and,  later,  returned  to 
the  U.K.  for  coursework  in  Creative  Teaching  in  Can- 
terbury. Since  then,  she  has  attended  conferences  and 
seminars  in  Japan,  Canada,  Australia,  China,  Vietnam 
and,  most  recently,  the  TESOL  Conference  in  Seattle. 

At  present,  she  is  very  active  organizing  next  year's 
ThaiTESOL  conference. 

Not  surprisingly,  Suchada's  passion  is  traveling, 
which  has,  in  turn,  nurtured  an  interest  in  cross-cul- 
tural relations.  She  writes  that,  even  though  she  comes 
from  an  upper  middle-class  family,  everyone  in  Thai- 
land is  currently  concerned  about  making  ends  meet. 
Even  in  better  economic  times,  she  rarely  made  trips 
solely  for  pleasure.  She  feels  lucky  to  have  been  invited 
abroad  as  much  as  she  has,  and  is  thrilled  to  be  return- 
ing to  Japan  this  year. 

One  gets  a sense  that  Suchada,  amidst  a busy  and 
successful  academic  life,  still  brings  care  and  compas- 
sion to  her  teaching.  We  here  at  JALT  Ibaraki  are  all 
looking  forward  to  this  exchange  and  we  invite  readers 
to  meet  with  Suchada  at  JALT98.  Suchada  Nimmannit 
will  make  the  following  presentations  at  JALT98: 

• Maximizing  Students'  Talk  in  an  Asian  Context, 
Sunday,  November  22, 1:30-2:15 

• Final  Forum:  Shared  Viewpoints,  Different  Direc- 
tions, Monday,  November  23,  2:30-4:00 

For  updates  on  Ms.  Nimmannit's  visit,  check  out  the 
Global  TIES  website:  <http://www.kasei.ac.jp/JALT/ 
TIES.html>. 

Global  TIES  Committee  members  are:  Cecilia 
Ikeguchi;  t:  0298-58-4811;  <ww4s-ikgc@asahi- 
net.or.jp>,  Roger  Pattimore;  t:  0298-97-1927; 
<pattimore@hotmail.com>,  Kobayashi  Kunihiko;  t: 
0292-53-2469;  <kunihiko@globe.ingjapan.ne.jp>,  Joyce 
Cunningham;  t:  0292-28-8455; 

<doycie@mito.ipc.ibaraki.ac.jp>,  and  Miyao  Mariko;  t: 
0298-58-4811;  <mariko@cs.kasei.ac.jp>. 
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Oxford  University  Press 


with  Internet  Support  available 
from  October  1st!! 


Take  your 
students  to 
the  next  level !! 

Both  levels  feature: 

• a syllabus  focusing  on  high- 
interest  topics  drawn  from 
student  surveys 

• a ‘Project  File’  containing  a 
project  for  each  unit  to  help 
students  express  themselves 
creatively 

• clear  language  models  and  key 
expressions  to  guide  students  in 
conversation 

• photocopiable  vocabulary 
development  worksheets  for  each 
unit  in  the  Teacher’s  Book 


Please  send  me  a free  sample  of 
Springboard  1 (^)  Springboard  2 (^)  | 
Name: 

School  Name: 

Telephone: 

Fax: 


Address:  School 


o 


Home 
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• Downloadable  extra  resources 

• Links  to  a variety  of  sites  that  expand  the  topic 
of  each  unit 

• Teaching  tips  from  author  Jack  C.  Richards  and  other 
teachers  already  using  the  course 


a mouse-click  away  at 

O vww.oup.com/elt/springboard 

: — ■ 

himiiggiTiiiaa  r •>  « • 


Please  fax  to:  03-5995-3919 

Oxford  University  Press 

2-4-8  Kanamecho, 
Toshima-ku,  Tokyo 
T 171-8585 
TEL:  03-5995-380.1 
FAX:  03-5995-3919 
Osaka  Office 
TEL:  06-3368-923.1 


My  Shore 


edited  by  sandra  j.  smith  a oishi  harumi 

If  you  like  My  Share , you'll  love  "My  Share-Live !",  the  5th  Annual  Materials  Swap  Meet.  Come  to  JALT  98  in  Omiya  on 
Sunday,  November  22  (1:30-2:15,  Room  704);  bring  50  copies  of  a practical  activity  to  exchange  with  a host  of  like-minded 
folk.  You'll  walk  away  with  a copy  of  each  person's  activity  and  a respite  from  lesson  planning  for  a month.  (Well,  we  cant 
guarantee  that  last  bit,  but  the  rest  is  true.) 


Join  the  Show:  A Talk  Show  Project 

Emi  Karim  a ta,  Tamagawa  University 


Although  the  hosts  of  talk  shows  in  the  U.S.  (Oprah, 
Winfrey,  Montel  Williams,  Geraldo,  to  name  a few)  are 
notorious  for  sometimes  being  too  sensational  and  bi- 
zarre, they  continue  to  prevail  on  American  television. 
Typical  shows  address  a certain  topic  every  day  with  a 
panel  of  invited  guests  including  experts  in  the  field  and 
ordinary  people  talking  about  their  own  experiences. 
What  is  striking  about  the  shows  is  that  they  have  studio 
audiences  which  express  themselves  actively  on  the  air. 

Despite  the  poor  reputation  of  talk  shows  from  the 
States,  Japanese  students  have  a lot  to  learn  from  the 
participants'  eagerness  to  join  the  discussions  as  well  as 
the  diversity  of  their  voices,  and  they  are  also  a great 
source  of  cultural  and  social  information.  What's  more,  I 
have  found  the  talk  show  format  very  effective  in  getting 
my  students  to  talk  on  topics  informally  and  without 
inhibitions.  While  debate  trains  students  to  form  good 
arguments  and  present  them  logically  and  formally,  this 
format  allows  them  to  speak  out  in  a lively  yet  relaxed 
"show"  where  spontaneity  and  amount  of  participation 
matters  more  than  correctness  or  form.  Here  is  how  we 
go  about  "The  Talk  Show  Project"  in  my  classes. 

Procedure 

Step  1-  Preparation 

A.  Comprehension  Tasks 

Show  a couple  of  videotaped  talk  shows  to  familiarize 
students  with  the  format.  Then  focus  on  segments  of  a 
certain  show  using  worksheets  with  a list  of  key  vocabu- 
lary and  expressions  and  comprehension  questions  to 
answer.  While  this  is  an  overwhelming  experience  for 
most  students,  you  can  adjust  the  tasks  according  to  the 
level  you're  teaching.  For  lower  level  students  who  have 
a hard  time  just  following  the  flow  of  discussions,  sim- 
ply cut  the  listening  exercises  or  make  the  tasks  simple; 
for  instance,  have  them  catch  information  about  the 
guests  (for  example.  What  are  their  names  and  back- 
grounds? Why  are  they  on  the  show?)  or  let  them  just 
guess  the  issue  being  discussed.  For  advanced  levels, 
have  them  list  or  summarize  the  opinions  of  the  guests 
and  audience.  It's  also  fun  to  focus  on  non-verbal  aspects 
or  conversation  strategies  which  could  be  quite  different 
in  Japan  and  the  U.S. 

B.  Discussions 

After  eliciting  general  reactions  from  the  students,  in 
pairs  or  groups  have  them  freely  discuss  the  topics  - 


o 


dealt  with  in  the  shows  they 
watched.  If  it's  a controversial  topic 
with  divided  opinions,  you  can 
have  them  debate  the  issue  in 
groups.  Next,  do  a series  of  discussions  or  debates  on 
topics  of  your  choice  or  those  chosen  by  the  students. 
They  tend  to  speak  up  more  when  the  topics  are  most 
relevant  to  them.  For  example,  we  once  had  a success- 
ful discussion  on  the  use  of  ELT  vs.  non-ELT  teaching 
materials,  which  gave  them  a chance  to  reflect  on  their 
own  English  learning.  To  sum  up,  students  discuss 
what  they  think  of  talk  shows  per  se,  and  compare 
them  with  Japanese  talk  shows. 

Step  2-Planning  the  Show 

A.  Grouping  and  assignment  of  roles 

Divide  the  class  into  groups  of  five  or  six  people,  and 
make  them  choose  one  person  to  be  the  host,  and  oth- 
ers to  be  the  guests.  The  project  can  be  done  with  a 
minimum  of  10-12  students  in  total,  with  two  groups 
(two  shows). 

B.  Deciding  on  a topic 

Group  members  decide  on  an  interesting  and  controver- 
sial topic  they'd  feel  comfortable  and  motivated  to  talk 
about,  and  discuss  the  topic  within  their  groups.  They 
usually  have  a great  time  trying  to  come  up  with  the  best 
topic  in  the  class.  We've  had  a variety  of  topics,  from 
capital  punishment  to  men's  toupees.  At  this  point,  they 
are  encouraged  to  do  some  research  on  their  topic  and 
study  any  vocabulary  they  need  to  discuss  it. 

C.  Getting  ready  for  the  show 

Groups  create  an  interesting  background  and  character 
for  each  guest  on  their  show  and  assign  the  roles  to  the 
members.  Then  the  guests  prepare  their  opinions  and 
the  host  prepares  what  he/she  will  say,  including 
opening  and  closing  comments.  Since  we  want  to  make 
the  shows  look  spontaneous,  I advise  them  not  to  make 
detailed  scripts.  For  lower  levels,  however,  it  may  be 
inevitable.  In  that  case,  tell  them  not  to  read  from  their 
scripts  during  the  show.  I also  ask  them  to  prepare  a 
brief  presentation  of  their  topic  by  presenting  back- 
ground information  and  important  vocabulary  or  per- 
forming a skit  that  illustrates  the  topic.  Now  they  are 
ready  to  do  a couple  of  rehearsals  before  the  actual 
performance. 

Step  3-Simulating  the  Show 

Each  group  presents  their  show  (15-20  minutes)  in 
front  of  the  camera  and  the  class.  Videotaping  their 
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shows  is  optional,  but  students  seem  to  enjoy  the  idea 
of  performing  them  as  "TV  shows."  They  open  the 
show  by  introducing  their  topic  and  guests.  Led  by  the 
host,  the  guests  present  their  arguments  and  discuss 
the  topic  freely.  Then  the  audience  (the  rest  of  the 
class),  who  weren't  informed  of  the  topic  beforehand, 
are  invited  to  join  in  on  the  spot  by  asking  questions  or 
giving  their  opinions  voluntarily  or  when  asked.  Fi- 
nally, the  host  sums  up  the  show. 

Step  4-Reviewing  the  Show 

Students  watch  their  videotaped  shows  and  comment 
on  each  one.  This  is  not  only  fun  but  also  gives  them  a 
chance  to  look  back  on  what  they  learned  from  the 
whole  experience. 

Conclusion 

The  whole  project  can  take  from  a month  to  a semester 
of  a course  that  meets  once  a week  for  about  90  min- 
utes. I have  been  enjoying  this  project  for  several  years 


in  courses  for  juniors  and  seniors  that  stress  listening 
skills,  but  it  should  also  be  useful  in  cross-cultural 
communication  courses  or  content-based  courses  to 
discuss  issues  relevant  to  the  field,  not  to  mention  con- 
versation or  debate  classes. 

Speaking  in  public  is  something  most  Japanese  stu- 
dents are  not  trained  to  do,  and  many  of  them  are  ner- 
vous or  reluctant  at  first.  However,  they  somehow  get 
rid  of  their  inhibitions  as  they  exchange  ideas  and 
opinions  within  their  groups,  so  as  to  prepare  a fun 
show.  By  the  time  they  present  their  shows,  you'll  be 
surprised  to  see  even  the  shy  ones  get  involved  as  if 
they  take  on  a different  identity,  willing  to  join  actively 
as  a member  of  the  audience  as  well. 


Quick  Guide 

Key  Words:  Speaking,  Fluency 
Learner  English  Level:  Intermediate  to  Advanced 
Learner  Maturity  Level:  High  school  to  Adult 
Preparation  Time:  None 
Activity  Time:  Varies 


Using  Japanese  Comics  to  Create  English  Dialogues 

Richard  R.P.  Gabbrielli,  Yasuda  Women's  University,  Hiroshima 


This  is  an  enjoyable,  absorbing,  creative  activity,  de- 
signed to  get  students  working  in  small  groups.  It  fo- 
cuses primarily  on  the  productive  skills  (speaking  and 
writing)  and  can  be  completed  in  one  or  two  ninety- 
minute  class  sessions,  depending  on  the  level  of  the 
students.  The  objectives  of  the  activity  are: 

1.  To  foster  learner-centredness. 

2.  To  stimulate  interest,  motivation  and  the  imagina- 
tion. 

3.  To  give  students  practice  in  writing  a dialogue  (di- 
rect speech)  in  English. 

4.  To  develop  strategic  competence  by  encouraging 
students  to  use  classroom  English  (conversational 
gambits)  with  the  teacher  and  other  group  mem- 
bers. Examples  of  these  gambits  are:  (a)  Excuse  me. 
(b)  How  do  you  say  ...  in  English?  (c)  How  do  you 
spell  . . . ? (d)  Is  this  correct?  (e)  Can  you  help  me 
please?  (f)  Could  you  write  it  for  me  please? 

(g)  Can  I borrow  your  dictionary/eraser  please? 

(h)  How  do  you  pronounce  this  word?  (i)  Please 
speak  more  slowly,  (j)  Could  you  repeat  that 
please? 

Procedure 

Elicit  from  students  the  names  of  comic  books  (manga) 
that  they  like  best.  Then,  ask  them  to  select  one  title  only 
and  buy  a copy  each.  Obtain  a copy  yourself  and  search 
for  a story  involving  two  or  three  people,  choosing  a 
suitable  scene,  perhaps  2-6  pages  long.  Alternately,  you 
may  prefer  to  let  each  group  of  students  choose  which 
0 


scene  is  most  appropriate.  My  stu- 
dents have  much  success  with 
scenes  centering  around  the  roman- 
tic problems  of  male  and  female  high  school  students. 
These  often  contain  very  intense  arguments  with  a vari- 
ety of  emotions  and  ample  examples  of  body  language, 
such  as  serious  eye-contact,  wild  hand  gestures  and  a 
host  of  interesting  facial  expressions.  I have  found  that 
using  Japanese  comic  books  in  the  classroom  can  be  very 
effective  because  they  are  an  important  feature  of  Japa- 
nese culture,  reflecting  thought  patterns  and  values  that 
students  can  immediately  relate  to.  In  addition,  students 
enjoy  working  with  stories  they  know  well,  and  appear 
genuinely  interested  in  the  challenge  and  the  cross-cul- 
tural aspects  of  the  task. 

Ask  the  students  to  blank  out  the  dialogue  from 
your/ their  chosen  scene  and  then  inform  them  that 
they  will  be  writing  a dialogue  in  English.  Next,  get 
students  to  form  groups  (groups  of  four  work  particu- 
larly well). At  this  point  I let  them  decide  how  they  are 
going  to  approach  the  task.  I explain  that  they  may  use 
dictionaries  and  other  resources  if  they  wish,  but  stress 
that  they  should  talk  as  much  as  possible  in  English 
and  use  the  conversational  gambits  whenever  possible 
for  smoother  interactions. 

Students  typically  begin  the  activity  by  scrutinizing 
each  page  intently  and  discussing  the  possible  story 
line  and  the  nature  of  the  relationship^)  between  the 
characters.  When  the  groups  are  ready  to  start  writing, 
some  choose  to  take  notes  and  write  a draft  version  of 
their  story  in  rough,  while  others  like  to  write  the  dia- 
logue directly  into  the  speech  bubbles  and  edit  as  they 
go  along.  Students  find  the  writing  stage  quite  absorb- 
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ing,  particularly  when  interpreting  the  meaning  of 
socio-culturally  specific  Japanese  gestures  (e.g.  declin- 
ing an  offer  accompanied  by  waving  a hand  back  and 
forth,  putting  hands  together  when  imploring  or  ask- 
ing for  a favour,  or  staking  a claim  by  licking  a finger 
and  touching  something  or  someone)  within  the  frame- 
work of  an  English-speaking  context.  At  all  times, 
when  students  encounter  any  problems  which  cannot 
be  resolved  by  other  group  members,  they  raise  their 
hand  and  ask  me  for  help. 

When  most  groups  have  finished  writing  their  dia- 
logue, it  is  a good  idea  to  have  them  practise  and/or 
perform  it  orally  in  their  groups — with  dramatic  effect  if 
desired.  This  is  not  only  fun,  but  also  gives  each  member 
a chance  to  listen  for  errors  as  well  as  voice  quality.  In 
addition,  this  allows  the  slower  groups  a little  more  time 
to  catch  up  if  they  haven't  finished  writing. 

Finally,  you  could  try  one  or  more  of  the  following 
suggestions  in  bringing  the  activity  to  a close: 


1.  Collect  the  completed  task  for  correction. 

2.  Ask  groups  to  peer-edit  and  correct  each  other's 
writing. 

3.  Have  groups  join  together  to  read  aloud  their  dia- 
logue and  then  repeat  with  the  other  groups. 

4.  Ask  groups  to  rehearse  and  then  dramatise  their 
story  for  the  whole  class. 

5.  Get  each  group  to  display  its  story  on  the  desk  and 
then  ask  them  to  wander  around  reading  each 
group's  story  and  giving  comments.  You  could 
also  ask  them  to  write  their  comments  which  they 
then  attach  to  each  display. 


Quick  Guide 

Key  Words:  Writing,  Leamer-centredness 
Learner  English  Level:  Lower  Intermediate  to  Advanced 
Learner  Maturity  Level:  College/University 
Preparation:  little  to  none 

Activity  Time:  one  or  two  90-minute  classes. 


Selecting  and  Exploiting  Authentic  Written  Texts 

Charles  Harper,  Living  Hell  English  Language  Services,  Fujisawa 


To  stimulate  communication  an  EFL  teacher  often 
turns  to  newspapers  and  magazines  for  authentic  texts 
of  current  interest.  She  scans  the  paper,  finds  a piece 
that  she  considers  intriguing,  clips  and  copies  it  for  her 
class,  and  with  that,  the  newer  teacher  considers  her 
preparation  complete.  Her  lesson  plan  is  "read  and 
discuss."  Often,  however,  reading  and  discussing  the 
article  with  the  class  is  a disappointment;  it  proves  to 
be  an  unfocussed  and  relatively  barren  exercise.  The 
material  is  too  long  and  discursive,  the  vocabulary  is 
daunting,  and  in  the  end,  very  little  discussion  (the 
hoped-for  goal  of  the  activity)  is  generated.  So  the  un- 
successful text  is  abandoned. 

Authenticity  itself  does  not  assure  a valid  learning 
experience:  A text  requires  considered  development  in 
order  to  achieve  direction  and  focus.  But  with  a little 
foresight  and  preparation,  very  involving  and  effective 
educational  materials  can  be  created. 

Material  selection  is  the  first  step.  However,  the  topic 
of  the  material  is  not  an  important  aspect  of  the  selection. 
Interest  is  of  course  critical  for  learning — the  student 
must  be  able  to  identify  with  the  topic — but  it  need  not, 
indeed  should  not,  be  completely  familiar  and  compre- 
hensible. Generally,  a well-chosen  piece  is  an  article  of 
general  interest  interestingly  dealt  with.  For  me,  the 
most  promising  materials  seem  to  be  the  short  anecdotal 
or  novelty  pieces  often  employed  as  fillers.  Some  are 
general  interest,  while  others  are,  for  instance,  business 
shorts  or  international  shorts.  But  do  not  neglect  any 
section  of  a publication;  likely  material  can  be  found 
anvwhere,  often  among  advertisements  and  the  comics. 
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One  important  guideline  is  that 
the  selection  must  be  quite  brief — 
an  article  of  a paragraph  or  two  is 
long  enough  to  stimulate  discussion  and  offer  peda- 
gogical possibilities,  and  short  enough  to  insure  focus 
and  thorough  treatment.  Brevity  will  permit  you  to 
develop  your  theme  clearly  and  maintain  a sense  of 
impact,  even  of  wonder,  creating  a very  positive  envi- 
ronment for  language  intake.  I seldom  use  material 
longer  than  30  or  so  lines  of  standard  newspaper  col- 
umn, so  scanning  a publication  for  suitable  articles 
requires  very  little  initial  reading  of  the  articles  them- 
selves. Portions  of  longer  articles  can  sometimes  work 
well,  but  a sense  of  semantic  completeness,  one  charac- 
teristic of  authenticity  is  missing  from  these. 

Secondly,  and  more  importantly,  the  piece  must  con- 
tain an  interesting  teaching  angle — perhaps  a func- 
tional or  structural  anomaly  for  your  students,  a 
semantic  point,  or  a lexical  problem — to  build  a lesson 
plan  upon.  I cannot  emphasize  enough  that  an  article's 
topic  or  viewpoint  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  effectively 
generate  discussion  that  is  potent  for  language  acquisi- 
tion. Content  must  have  a conceptual  handle,  a path- 
way must  be  perceived  through  the  expanse  of 
intellectual  interchange  that  native  speakers  can  in- 
dulge in,  but  that  often  stymie  learners  of  English. 
Teaching  text  is  often  composed  by  educators  specifi- 
cally to  incorporate  a language  point,  and  this  is  what 
we  see  in  most  textbooks;  its  weakness  is  artificiality, 
unrealness.  Found  texts,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be 
either  more  or  less  rich  in  exemplification.  They  are 
written  as  real  communication  among  native  speakers 
and  not  as  language  lessons.  It  is,  therefore,  your  task 
to  search  out  the  richer  texts,  the  real  texts  that  most 
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clearly  reveal  how  our  language  works. 

What  this  means  is  examining  a lot  of  raw  material 
instead  of  clipping  the  first  article  whose  topic  appeals 
to  you.  However,  careful  search  actually  requires  less 
work  in  the  long  run:  the  recognition  process  becomes 
much  more  efficient  with  experience,  and  these  well- 
prepared  materials  accumulate,  because  the  lessons  are 
highly  recyclable. 

Once  a promising  piece  is  found,  the  second  step  is 
the  creative  one  of  rereading,  envisioning  and  formu- 
lating the  approach  you  will  take,  and  designing  the 
activities.  Remember,  initially  it  is  just  material,  some- 
thing must  now  be  made  of  it.  The  process  is  some- 
thing akin  to  a sculptor  searching  for  incipient  form  in 
his  marble  block:  the  teacher  is  looking  for  the  lan- 
guage angle  to  emerge,  for  a coherent  set  of  activities 
to  appear  that  will  build  upon  each  other  and  make  up 
an  effective  lesson.  The  best-chosen  materials  give 
birth  to  the  most  versatile  and  productive  sets  of  activi- 
ties. The  results  of  this  step  are  unique  to  each  piece 
and  I can  do  little  better  than  give  you  an  example 
which  has  succeeded  in  my  classes.  I present  this  activ- 
ity in  detail,  not  so  that  you  can  duplicate  this  particu- 
lar lesson  (though  you  are  welcome  to  do  so,  of 
course),  but  so  that  you  can  get  a feeling  for  the  depth 
to  which  such  short  pieces  can  be  utilized. 

Take  for  example  the  following  article  from  The  Japan 
Times , 13  March,  1995: 


Stores  to  sell  standardized  coupons 

Department  stores  will  begin  selling  vouchers  in  June 
that  can  be  used  at  any  member  firm  of  the  Japan  De- 
partment Stores  Association,  according  to  industry 
sources. 

The  department  store  industry  decided  to  start  sell- 
ing the  coupons  after  sales  of  similar  products  by  credit 
card  companies  increased  sharply,  they  said. 

The  ¥1,000  vouchers  can  be  used  at  all  112  members 
stores  of  the  association.  Each  voucher  will  be  uniform 
in  design  and  carry  the  name  of  the  department  store 
that  sold  the  coupon. 

This  little  piece  reveals  a lovely  hierarchical  lexical 
field  which  can  be  exploited  in  a simple  but  thought- 
and-discussion-provoking  activity,  to  wit: 

Activity : Re-order  the  following  organizational  enti- 
ties (listed  at  the  left)  from  smaller  to  larger  (from  less  to 
more  encompassing)  according  to  the  content  of  the 
text,  by  writing  them  in  the  blank  spaces  provided.  The 
first  has  been  done  for  you. 

firm 

store 

industry  firm 

department  

association 

member  

company  

o 


In  working  this  out  with  the  class,  there  will  be  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss,  among  other  things,  (a)  Japanese 
depaato  vs.  English  "department  store,"  (b)  the  meaning 
of  "department"  in  stores  and  in  companies,  (c)  the 
differences  among  "company,"  "firm,"  and  corpora- 
tion," (d)  what  entities  can  be  "members,"  and  (e)  syn- 
onyms, especially  when  the  class  discovers  that  "firm," 
"company,"  and  "member"  are  all  equivalent  in  this 
piece,  leaving  two  blank  lines. 

This  small  article  can  easily  and  fruitfully  occupy  45 
minutes  of  a class  (I  teach  primarily  corporate  classes 
of  6 to  12  students),  and  can  be  manipulated  to  in- 
volve all  four  basic  skills.  Lesson  steps  for  this  mate- 
rial might  include: 

1.  Remind  students  of  gift  certificate  system  in  depart- 
ment stores,  and  solicit  anecdotes. 

2.  New  vocabulary  ("voucher"  is  often  the  only  word 
that  needs  definition).  Don't  highlight  the  activity 
words  until  the  students  have  a chance  to  associate 
them  in  context. 

3.  Teacher  or  student  reads  the  text. 

4.  Teacher  asks  for  summary  or  its  general  points. 

5.  Students  complete  the  word-field  activity  (in  pairs, 
groups,  or  singly  depending  on  class  level,  size, 
and  atmosphere). 

6.  The  answers  are  discussed  as  a group.  N.B.  This  is 
where  real,  active  conversation  covering  the  topic 
of  the  article  will  appear.  In  this  case,  it  grows  out 
of  the  word-field  activity:  The  uses  of  the  words, 
their  relationships,  their  ranges,  and  coverage  of 
meaning  produce  a discussion  that  moves  through 
the  topic  of  department  stores  and  usually  far  be- 
yond. 

7.  After  full  discussion,  a wrap-up  cloze  activity 
(white  out  from  the  text  the  same  hierarchical 
words)  will  reinforce  associations. 

This  example,  I hope,  suggests  the  sort  of  short  authen- 
tic texts  that  should  be  searched  out,  and  the  sorts  of 
activities  that  can  be  developed  to  exploit  them.  Gap- 
ping, sequencing,  scatter  sheets,  discourse  chains  and 
other  activities  and  their  purposes  are  described  in 
many  ESL  works,  like  Jeremy  Harmer's  The  Practice  of 
English  Language  Teaching  (Longman,  1991).  Authentic 
text  development  requires  extra  effort,  but  is  necessary 
if  you  wish  to  make  these  materials  effective.  Well- 
designed  activities  stimulate  the  student's  personal 
consideration  and  public  practice  of  both  language 
point  and  topic.  It  is  the  activities  that  give  the  student 
the  tools  to  talk  about  the  topic.  Take  heart  in  the 
knowledge  that  a well-developed  text  will  endure,  and 
that  the  lesson  will  continue  to  gain  in  polish  and  effi- 
cacy with  use.  Needless  to  say,  a good  lesson  gives  the 
teacher  a sense  of  satisfaction  and  accomplishment  in 
the  classroom.  And  exploiting  a text  thoroughly  would 
logically  seem  to  contribute  to  teaching  the  English 
language  most  effectively. 
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Quick  Guide 

Key  Words:  Materials  Design,  Integrated  Four  Skills 
Learner  English  Level:  All  (in  Japan) 

Learner  Maturity  Level:  Young  Adult,  Adult 
Preparation  Time:  2 hours  first  time; 
minimal  in  subsequent  uses 

Activity  Time:  Highly  adaptable 
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academic  background  and  current  interest  in  foreign 
language  teaching  and  Applied  Linguistics  were  evalu- 
ated in  a much  better  light  than  colleagues  who  lacked 
these  characteristics"  (p.  99). 

Conclusion 

The  evaluation  of  teachers  by  their  students  in  Japan  is 
an  area  where  further  research  is  urgently  required.  We 
need  to  know  more  about  how  Japanese  students  evalu- 
ate their  teachers  and  whether  they  do  indeed  apply 
different  standards  to  foreign  and  Japanese  teachers. 
Faced  with  the  prospect  of  job-threatening  student 
evaluations  of  their  teaching  in  the  next  few  years,  teach- 
ers at  Japanese  universities,  especially  foreign  teachers, 
need  to  arm  themselves  with  as  much  information  about 
their  students'  expectations  as  possible. 
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Letters  to  TLT 

To  provide  a forum  for  all  our  readers,  The  Lan- 
guage Teacher  will  introduce  a letters  column.  We 
welcome  brief,  timely  (or  timeless)  letters  on  TLT 
items  or  JALT  issues  generally,  especially  from 
readers  who  lack  other  opportunities  to  make  their 
voices  heard.  (Longer  responses  will  of  course  be 
considered  for  Reader  Response  or  Opinions /Per- 
spectives columns.) 

Letters  received  before  the  15th  of  the  month  and 
chosen  for  publication  will  appear  in  the  issue  fol- 
lowing the  next.  (For  example,  a letter  received  Oc- 
tober 15th  will  be  considered  for  the  December 
issue;  one  received  October  20th  for  January.) 

Since  responses  to  articles  will  be  read  two  or 
three  months  after  the  original,  the  letter  should 
clearly  state  the  original  issues  addressed.  Also,  we 
always  welcome  letters  intended  for  the  editors  or 
for  specific  authors,  rather  than  for  publication. 
Please  include  your  name,  address,  and  other  con- 
tact information.  This  will  make  it  easier  to  collabo- 
rate on  any  editing  for  clarity  or  brevity. 

Please  send  English  letters  to  the  associate  editor 
Bill  Lee,  and  Japanese  letters  to  column  co-editor 
Koarai  Mikiya  (contact  information  on  page  3). 
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Chambers  Essential  ^ 
^English  Dictionary^  P 

Something  to  talk  about  from  Prentice  Hall! 


Wondering  what  vou  might  do  with  a monolingual  dictionary  in  vour  classes? 
Don’t  miss  Hirosada  Iwasaki  of  Tsukuba  University 
at  JALT  National  at  Sonic  Citv.  Omiva! 

“Using  Monolingual  Dictionaries  for  Production” 
Sunday  November  22nd,  5:30-6:1 5pm 
Room  #603 


Chambers  Chambers 

Pocket  Dictionary  Key-Word 

for  Learners  Dictionary 


For  more  information,  please  contact: 


Chambers 
Dictionary  of 
Phrasal  Verbs 


Chambers 
Dictionary 
of  Idioms 


Prentice  Hall  Japan  Tokyo  Headquarters 

Nishi-Shinjuku  KF  Bldg.  101,  8-14-24  Nishi-Shinjuku,  Shinjuku-ku,  Tokyo  160-0023 
Tel:  03-3365-9002  Fax:  03-3365-9009  Email:  elt@phj.co.jp 
Kansai  Office 


Tel:  06-355-0466  Fax:06-355-0467  Email 


apan@gol.com 
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Book  Reviews 

edited  by  duane  kindt,  & oda  masaki 

A Writer's  Guide  to  Using  8 Methods  of  Transition.  Vic- 
tor C.  Pellegrino.  Wailuku,  Hawaii:  Maui  Arthoughts 
Company,  1 993.  Pp.  55.  US$5.95.  ISBN  0-945045-03-4. 

A Writer's  Guide  to  Transitional  Words  and  Expres- 
sions. Victor  C.  Pellegrino.  Wailuku,  Hawaii:  Maui 
Arthoughts  Company,  1 987.  Pp.  24.  US$7.95.  ISBN  0- 
945045-02-6. 

A Writer's  Guide  to  Using  8 Methods  of  Transition  and  A 
Writer's  Guide  to  Transitional  Words  and  Expressions  are 
companion  texts  that  address  how  to  use  transitions  to 
make  writing  flow  smoother,  have  more  coherency,  and 
be  easier  for  readers  to  follow. 

The  eight  methods  of  transition  that  the  author  dis- 
cusses in  A Writer's  Guide  to  Usmg  8 Methods  of  Transition 
are  (1)  transitional  words  and  expressions,  (2)  pronoun 
reference,  (3)  repeating  key  words,  (4)  word  substitu- 
tion, (5)  repeat  key  phrases  or  clauses,  (6)  beginning  of 
the  paragraph  transitions,  (7)  end  of  the  paragraph  tran- 
sitions, and  (8)  transitional  paragraphs.  The  author  gives 
a simple  paragraph  or  two  on  what  each  method  entails 
and  then  follows  the  description  with  examples.  When 
appropriate  he  gives  a poor  example  followed  by  a bet- 
ter one.  A nice  feature  of  the  book  is  that  all  examples 
are  embedded  within  a paragraph  rather  than  in  indi- 
vidual, unrelated  sentences.  This  helps  one  see  the  tran- 
sition used  in  context  rather  than  in  isolation. 

The  companion  piece,  A Writer's  Guide  to  Transitional 
Words  and  Expressions , provides  extensive  lists  of  transi- 
tional words  and  phrases.  To  quote  from  the  book's  Li- 
brary of  Congress  data,  it  is  "a  mini-thesaurus  consisting 
of  over  1,000  transitional  words  and  expressions  divided 
and  indexed  into  15  categories."  The  15  categories  cover 
transitions  used  (1)  to  indicate  time  order,  (2)  to  indicate 
how  or  when  something  occurs  in  time,  (3)  to  indicate 
sequence,  (4)  to  repeat,  (5)  to  provide  an  example,  (6)  to 
concede,  (7)  to  conclude  or  summarize,  (8)  to  add  a point, 
(9)  to  compare,  (10)  to  contrast,  (11)  to  indicate  cause  and 
effect,  (12)  to  divide  or  classify,  (13)  to  indicate  spatial 
arrangement,  (14)  to  emphasize  or  intensify,  and  (15)  to 
connect  clauses.  The  book  ends  with  a section  that  list 
over  500  substitutes  for  the  word  "said"  ranging  from 
accused  and  babbled  to  whispered  and  yelled. 

A minor  fault  in  the  8 methods  book  has  to  do  with 
the  labeling  of  sections.  The  labeling  goes  from  1-A 
through  15- A after  which  it  reverts  to  2,  3,  4,  and  so  on. 

It  is  only  after  flipping  back  and  forth  that  one  discovers 
that  all  15  A sections  are  in  fact  subsections  of  section 
one.  Transitional  Words  and  Phrases. 

All  in  all,  these  are  two  handy  paperback  mini-refer- 
ence works.  They  are  inexpensive  and  will  help  writers 
add  coherence  and  "create  a smooth  flow  of  ideas  in 
order  to  communicate  clearly  and  effectively."  While  the 
books  appear  to  have  been  written  for  native  English 
speakers,  they  would  be  helpful  to  any  EFL  students 
who  are  moving  beyond  the  sentence  and  paragraph 
level  of  writing.  If  you  have  students  that  are  working 
on  extended  writing  such  as  essays  or  research  papers, 
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you  might  want  to  consider  these  books  as  inexpensive 
resources.  Steve  Cornwell , Osaka  Jogakuin  Junior  College 

New  English  Digest.  London:  ILS,  Ltd.  Pp.  64.  Annual 
subscription  for  six  issues:  £1  5/$27.  Individual  issues: 
£2.99.  ISSN  1 460-3497.  (CD-ROM  for  each  issue  free 
with  subscription.) 

Here  is  a graded  English  language  magazine  designed 
for  the  computer  age.  For  self-study  adults  and  students 
in  secondary  and  adult  schools,  each  issue  comes  with  a 
CD-ROM.  A sister  company.  The  Learning  Bug,  main- 
tains a website  on  the  Internet  for  interactive  study.  Cov- 
ers for  the  first  two  issues  feature  an  attractive  young 
model  and  Claude  Van  Damme.  Many  short  articles  con- 
tain snippets  from  the  life  stories  of  young  immigrants 
(e.g.,  a model,  a hairdresser),  whose  success  is  based  on 
having  mastered  English.  I got  the  impression  that  the 
publisher  is  copying  the  format  of  a glossy  teen  mag.  This 
format  is  probably  a wise  choice,  for  New  English  Digest 
does  seem  aimed  primarily  at  the  young  English  learner. 

NED  is  a new  magazine;  it  debuted  last  fall,  and  the 
third  issue  has  just  been  published — a little  behind 
schedule.  By  the  middle  of  March,  however,  only  the 
first  issue  was  available  at  Maruzen  in  Sapporo.  The 
publisher  is  learning  with  every  issue.  Between  Issues 
One  and  Two,  there  was  a substantial  increase  in  the 
subscription  price,  some  minor  changes  in  format,  and  a 
decision  to  offer  the  CD-ROM  with  each  future  issue. 

For  reasons  the  publisher  was  unable  to  explain,  the 
initial  CD-ROM  was  partially  defective. 

On  the  positive  side,  NED  has  an  attractive  layout,  an 
interesting  mix  of  articles  supplemented  by  quizzes  and 
puzzles,  and  it  is  user-friendly.  Most  articles  are  short, 
and  they  are  clearly  written  using  contemporary  En- 
glish. Articles,  as  well  as  the  Letters  to  the  Editor  section 
and  the  language  games  and  horoscope,  are  designated 
"Intermediate"  (1800  word  vocabulary)  or  "Advanced" 
(2500  word  vocabulary).  And  there  is  a glossary  at  the 
back  explaining  unusual  or  technical  terms. 

The  CD-ROM  contains  readings,  self-check  exercises, 
and  sample  material  drawn  from  major  English  exams. 
NED's  website  provides  detailed  classroom  teacher's 
notes,  a teachers'  notice  board,  and  an  e-mail  address  for 
students'  comments  and  questions. 

Although  the  editor  pointed  out  in  Issue  Two  that  NED 
has  readers  in  20  countries,  for  teachers  and  students  in 
Japan,  the  obvious  rival  is  Mini-World.  This  magazine 
focuses  exclusively  on  the  Japanese  market  and  is  cur- 
rently celebrating  its  tenth  year  of  circulation.  Whereas 
NED  is  slightly  smaller  than  B5  size  (64  pages)  and  thus 
easy  to  carry  in  your  pocket  or  purse,  Mini-World  is  close 
to  A4  size  (52  pages).  Both  magazines  are  published  six 
times  a year  and  both  sell  in  Japan  for  about  ¥500  per 
issue.  A year's  subscription  for  NED , only  ¥3,500,  includes 
a free  CD-ROM  with  each  issue.  Mini-World' s annual  sub- 
scription rate  is  ¥4620,  but  if  you  want  the  accompanying 
cassette  tape,  the  annual  rate  jumps  to  ¥13,000.  Articles  in 
Mini-World  use  a 2000-word  English  vocabulary,  and  they 
are  more  issue-oriented  than  those  in  NED. 

NED  is  designed  in  such  a way  that  it  could  be  used 
by  the  teacher  in  the  classroom  as  the  primary  material. 
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This  special  JAIT  membership  discount  is  hronght  to  you  by  H&R  Consultants.  To  receive  your  discount 
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Book  Reviews,  JALT  News,  & JALT  Notional  Election 


The  mix  of  articles  and  activities  is  suitable  for  teaching 
only  reading,  or  for  teaching  all  four  basic  English 
skills.  The  articles  could  easily  be  adapted  to  generate 
an  active  exchange  of  opinions  and  comments  among 
intermediate  level  college  students,  or  older.  However, 
the  cost  per  student  for  an  annual  subscription — 

¥3,500 — is  higher  than  an  ordinary  textbook. 

Stuart  Walker,  Sapporo  International  University 

Recently  Received 

compiled  by  angela  ota 

The  following  items  are  available  for  review  by  JALT  mem- 
bers. Reviewers  of  all  classroom  related  books  must  test  the 
materials  in  the  classroom.  An  asterisk  indicates  first  notice. 
An  exclamation  mark  indicates  third  and  final  notice.  All 
final  notice  items  will  be  discarded  after  the  30th  of  Septem- 
ber. Please  contact:  Publishers7  Reviews  Copies  Liaison 
(address  p.  3).  Publishers  should  send  all  materials  for  re- 
view, both  for  students  (text  and  all  peripherals)  and  for 
teachers,  to  Publishers7  Reviews  Copies  Liaison. 

For  Students 

Children's  Materials 

INakata,  R.  (1997).  Let's  go:  Starter  (student's,  teacher's,  cassette). 
Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press. 

Course  Books 

!Buckingham,  A.,  & Whitney,  N.  (1997).  Passport  plus:  English  for 
international  communication  (student's,  teacher's,  cassette).  Oxford: 
Oxford  University  Press. 

'Comfort,  J.  (1997).  Effective  socializing:  Oxford  business  English  skills 
(student's,  teacher's,  cassette,  sample  video).  Oxford:  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press. 

[Hutchinson,  T.  (1998).  Neiv  hotline:  Pre-intermediate  (student's, 
teacher's,  cassettes).  Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press. 

[Kimbrough,  V.,  & Frankel,  I.  (1998).  Gateivays  1 (student's  teacher's, 
cassettes).  New  York:  Oxford  University  Press. 

[Lee,  L.  (1998).  Transitions  1 (student's,  teacher's,  cassettes).  New 
York:  Oxford  University  Press. 

Grammar 

*Folse,  K.  (1998).  Clear  grammar  1:  Activities  for  spoken  and  written 
communication.  Ann  Arbor:  University  of  Michigan  Press. 

Reading 

Davidson,  S.  (1998).  At  the  footy  and  other  stories  (elementary  reader). 
Sydney:  NCELTR. 

Hague,  M.,  & Harris,  C.  (1998).  Australians  in  the  news  (intermediate 
reader).  Sydney:  NCELTR. 

Supplementary  Materials 

[Anderson,  S.,  & Cullen,  K.  (1996).  Chambers  student's  English  dictio- 
nary. Edinburgh:  Chambers. 

[Higgelton,  E.  (1998).  Chambers  essential  English  dictionary.  Edinburgh: 
Chambers  Harrap  Publishers. 

Smith,  S.,  & Smith,  J.  (1998).  Wordflo:  Your  personal  English  organiser 
(binder,  teacher's  insert).  Essex:  Addison  Wesely  Longman. 
!Trappes-Lomax,  H.  (1997).  Oxford  learner's  wordfinder  dictionary. 
Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press. 

For  Teachers 

*Bums,  A.,  & Hood,  D.  (1998).  Teacher's  voices  3:  Teaching  critical 
literacy.  Sydney:  NCELTR. 

!Feez,  S.  (1998).  Text-based  syllabus  design.  Sydney:  NCELTR.  (Contact 
the  JALT  Journal  reviews  editor). 

Society  of  Editors,  Writers,  and  Translators.  (1998).  Japan  style  sheet: 
The  SWET  guide  for  writers,  editors  and  translators.  Berkeley:  Stone 
Bridge  Press. 

Computers 

[Suzuki,  H.  (1998).  > V > ft&t£AJ£o  Tokyo:  0 
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JALT  News 

edited  by  thomas  /.  simmons  B ono  masaki 

Third  JALT  Executive  Board  Meeting  in  Tokyo  (Octo- 
ber 3-4, 1998) — JALT  National  Elected  and  Appointed 
Officers,  National  Subcommittee  Chairs,  Chapter  Del- 
egates, and  N-SIG  Delegates  will  meet  to  discuss  JALT 
business  on  October  3rd  (1:00-5:00  p.m)  and  October 
4th  (9:00  a. m. -3:00  p.m.),  The  Conference  Committee 
will  meet  on  Saturday  (9:00  a.m.-12:00  p.m.).  Delegates 
need  to  return  their  accommodation  request  forms  to 
the  Central  Office  no  later  than  September  13th.  If  you 
did  not  get  a copy,  contact  the  Central  Office.  If  you 
have  missed  the  deadline,  contact  the  Central  Office. 
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JALT  National  Election 

Meet  the  Candidates 

Three  positions  are  to  be  filled  through  the  election  this 
year:  Program  Chair,  Public  Relations  Chair,  and  Trea- 
surer. I am  pleased  to  announce  the  following  six  candi- 
dates for  those  offices.  I see  it  as  an  encouraging  sign  of 
people  becoming  more  active  in  JALT  that  we  have  a 
choice  of  people  to  vote  for  this  year.  Preceding  each 
group  of  candidates  is  a short  explanation  of  the  duties  of 
that  officer.  Please  give  them  careful  consideration  and 
then  mark  your  ballot  (the  blue  postcard  in  the  front  of 
this  issue  of  TLT)  and  drop  it  in  the  mail.  No  stamp  is 
needed.  Thank  you  for  your  active  involvement  in  JALT. 

Jill  Robbins,  Chair,  Nominations  and  Elections  Committee 

Editor's  note:  Japanese  translations  by  candidates  who  were  able  to  provide  them 
appear  below. 

National  Program  Chair — The  National  Program  Chair  is 
responsible  for  supervising  the  arrangements  for  the  annual 
conference  and  for  planning  special  programs  and  workshops 
which  will  be  made  available  to  the  various  chapters  and  N- 
SIGs.  Chairs  the  Program  Committee . 

Candidate  for  the  Office  of  Program  Chair : Joyce 
Cunningham — Joyce 
Cunningham  has  an  M.A.  in 
French  and  Spanish  literature 
and  an  M.ED.  in  Adult  Educa- 
tion. She  was  a consultant  for 
Longman  for  seventeen  years 
while  teaching  ESL/EFL  at 
McGill  and  Concordia  Universi- 
ties, Montreal,  Canada,  and  one 
year  in  Beijing.  Three  years  ago, 
she  arrived  in  Japan,  and  is  now 
co-ordinator  of  the  English  lan- 
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Talk  a Lot 

Junior  Senior 


A communicative  activity  book  for 
Japanese  junior/senior  high  school 
students. 


• highly  communicative 

• practical  & fun 

• user-friendly 

• lots  of  games 

• beginner  level 


Please  send  a free  sample  of: 
Talk  a Lot:  Junior  Senior 

Name: 

School: 

Address:  School  □ Home  □ 


CHECK  OUT 
OUR  WEB  SITE! 

i 


Tel.: 


Fax: 

1-10-19  Kita,  Okegawa  City 
Saitama  363-0011 
Tel/Fax:  (048)  772-7724 


www.EFLPress.com 


JALT  National  Election 


guage  program  in  the  Department  of  Communication 
Studies  at  Ibaraki  University  in  Mito.  Publications  have 
appeared  in  the  TESL  Canada  Journal,  Canadian  Drama,  and 
the  Bulletin  for  Communication  Studies . For  the  past  two 
years,  she  has  served  as  the  Ibaraki  JALT  Chapter  Pro- 
gram Chair.  She  is  co-editor  of  the  recently  launched  "A 
Chapter  in  Your  Life"  column  in  The  Language  Teacher. 

One  of  the  JALT98  conference  program  co-chairs,  she  is 
also  a member  of  the  editorial  team  for  the  JALT98  Pre- 
Conference  Supplement,  the  Conference  Handbook  and  the 
Conference  Proceedings. 

Statement  of  Purpose:  In  light  of  the  national  and 
local  meetings  attended  over  the  past  year,  I believe 
two  central  issues  pertain  to  the  National  Program 
Chair:  one  of  continued  support  for  JALT,  its  existing 
groups,  members  and  national  officers,  and  another  of 
reaching  out  to  new  members.  Ongoing  support  should 
focus  on  actively  listening  to  the  concerns  and  ideas  of 
JALT's  chapter  program  chairs  and  N-SIGS,  as  well  as 
consulting  members  through  all  available  channels. 
Pertinent  information  can  then  be  passed  on  to  national 
officers  to  facilitate  communication.  National  projects 
such  as  the  4 Corners  Tour  and  national  conference 
speakers  (both  international  and  Japanese)  should  be 
organized  well  in  advance.  The  second  issue  involves 
drawing  in  new  members  especially  from  JHS/SHS, 
AJET  and  language  schools.  I would  be  working  with  a 
committee  of  competent  people  for  these  areas.  New 
members  will  bring  fresh  ideas  and  solutions,  and  es- 
pecially, fees  to  our  beleaguered  organization.  I also 
believe  it  is  important  to  work  closely  with  our  national 
officers  involved  in  publicity. 

IfeSE — -Joyce  Cunningham JtklLffc 
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Candidate  for  the  Office  of  Program  Chair:  Guy 
Modica— Guy  Modica  is  Asso- 
ciate Professor  and  Research 
Fellow  (Center  for  Asian  and 
Pacific  Studies)  at  Seikei  Uni- 
versity, holds  an  M.A.  in  TESL 
and  is  on  leave  from  the  Ph.D. 
program  at  the  Department  of 
Linguistics,  University  of 
Washington.  Positions  in  JALT 
include  1995  Conference  Site 
Chair,  1994-1995  President  of 
Nagoya  Chapter,  1996  Record- 
ing Secretary  of  Tokyo  Chap- 
ter, two  terms  (1995-1996, 1998-1999)  as  Assistant/ 
Senior  Liaison  to  TESOL,  conference  proposal  reader 
and  manuscript  reader  for  JALT  Journal.  Publications 
have  appeared  in  The  Language  Teacher,  JALT  Journal, 
Language,  TESOL  Quarterly,  Reviezv  of  Asian  and  Pacific 
Studies,  Language  Teaching:  The  Korea  TESOL  Journal, 
Journal  of  the  Faculty  of  Humanities  - Seikei  University, 
Bulletin  of  the  Nagoya  University  of  Commerce  and  Busi- 
ness Administration,  and  University  of  Washington  Work- 
ing Papers  in  Linguistics. 

Statement  of  Purpose:  A primary  responsibility  of 
the  Program  Chair  is  to  head  the  Pre-Conference 
Planning  Committee's  efforts  to  organize  the  human 
resources  necessary  for  one  of  JALT's  paramount 
services,  the  annual  conference.  In  addition  to  facili- 
tating the  work  of  the  site,  program  and  proposal 
reading  committees,  the  Chair  guides  the  selection  of 
plenary  speakers  and  conference  theme,  which  ex- 
pressdhe  interests  and  issues  of  the  membership.  I 
intend  to  make  our  conference  highly  relevant  to 
current  developments  in  language  research  and  edu- 
cation and  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  member- 
ship as  well  as  help  ensure  its  financial  success.  In 
addition,  attention  should  be  paid  to  maximizing  the 
utility  of  the  Program  Database,  a vital  resource  for 
Chapters  and  NSIGs  in  setting  local  programs  and 
mini-conferences.  The  Chair  can  provide  crucial  sup- 
port to  the  quality  and  number  of  events  undertaken 
at  the  regional  and  local  level  through  close  contact 
with  program  chairs  in  these  groups. 

Beyond  these  specific  functions  of  the  position,  the 
Program  Chair  is  a National  Officer,  which  brings 
responsibilities  for  the  overall  progress  of  the  asso- 
ciation. The  National  Officers  and  streamlined  Ex- 
ecutive Board  are  facing  urgent  professional, 
financial,  and  organizational  issues,  and  surely  more 
will  present  themselves  in  the  next  two  years.  JALT 
must  continue  and  strengthen  its  ties  with  other  or- 
ganizations, respond  to  changes  in  educational 
policy  and  conditions,  formulate  an  innovative  bud- 
get paradigm  that  sustains  JALT's  agenda  of  activi- 
ties, integrate  the  newly  created  position  of  financial 
manager  and  promote  greater  volunteerism  within 
the  membership  while  holding  down  administrative 
costs.  I anticipate  cooperating  closely  with  the  na- 
tional administration,  Central  Office,  Chapters  and 
N-SIGs  to  generate  ideas,  build  teams  and  make 
progress  in  language  education  in  Japan. 
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Public  Relations  Chair— The  Public  Relations  Chair  is  re- 
sponsible for  coordinating  JALT  publicity , promoting  rela- 
tions with  educational  organizations,  media,  and  industry, 
and  acting  as  liaison  with  institutional  and  commercial  mem- 
bers. Chairs  the  External  Relations  Committee. 

Candidate  for  the  Office  of  Public  Relations  Chair:  Mark 
Zeid — Educational  Back- 
ground: A.A.  in  Law  Enforce- 
ment, Barstow  College, 

Barstow,  California,  1979.  B.A. 
in  Literature,  Antioch  College, 

Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  1982. 

Graduate  Certification  in  Tech- 
nical and  Professional  Writing, 

Wright  State  University,  Day- 
ton,  Ohio,  1984.  Graduate  Certi- 
fication in  TESOL,  Wright  State 
University,  Dayton,  Ohio,  1986. 

Employment  and  Profes- 
sional Experience:  Fifteen  years  of  teaching  in  the  US 
and  Japan.  Sixteen  years  of  freelance  writing.  Ten  years 
of  working  with  public  affairs  offices  in  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps.  Editorial  assistant  for  a daily  newspaper  on  a 
student  internship.  Public  relations  assistant  for  a public 
TV  station  on  a graduate  internship.  Active  member  of 
JALT  for  ten  years.  Conference  Publicity  Chairs  for 
JALT96  and  JALT97. 

Statement  of  Purpose:  I feel  my  experience  can  help 
JALT  in  several  areas.  First,  JALT  needs  to  improve  its 
handling  of  information  and  press  releases.  Specifically,  I 
feel  we  need  standard  guidelines  and  a table  of  organiza- 
tion which  detail  exactly  which  members  are  responsible 
for  which  tasks  but  do  not  Emit  others. 

I also  want  to  make  JALT  even  more  "Japanese 
friendly."  I know  from  personal  experience  how  hard  it  is 
to  work  in  a second-language  environment,  even  when 
you  know  the  language.  I hope  to  increase  the  amount  of 
JALT  material  in  Japanese.  This  will  also  help  JALT  im- 
prove its  reputation  and  recognition  in  the  Japanese  com- 
munity. Along  these  same  lines  I hope  to  get  koen  meigi, 
official  endorsement  and  support,  from  Japanese  educa- 
tional organizations  and  the  Board  of  Education. 

Of  course  I want  to  continue  JALTs  work  with  other 
professional  organizations.  I believe  since  JALT  is  an  or- 
ganization dedicated  to  professional  growth,  working 
with  other  groups  is  a way  we  can  provide  services,  infor- 
mation and  opportunities  for  our  members  to  improve 
themselves  and  accomplish  their  professional  goals. 

Candidate  for  the  Office  of  Public  Relations  Chair. 

L.  Dennis  Wool  bright— Education:  B.A.  in  Education, 

M. A.  in  Education  from  the 
University  of  Denver. 

Employment:  Associate  Pro- 
fessor, Seinan  Women's  Junior 
College.  Chair,  International 
Exchange  Committee.  Resident 
of  Japan  since  1982.  JALT:  Cur- 
rent ly  President  of  Kitakyushu 
JALT;  served  as  National  Pub- 
licity Chair,  1994.  President  of 
Fukuoka  JALT;  Publicity  Chair 
of  Fukuoka  JALT. 
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Statement  of  Purpose:  I am  really  excited  about  the 
possibility  of  serving  as  National  Public  Relations  Chair 
again  because  there  are  so  many  ways  that  we  can  im- 
prove the  image  of  JALT.  Over  the  years  serving  in  dif- 
ferent offices  in  JALT,  one  of  the  most  important  lessons 
I have  learned  is  that  "\  can't  do  it  all  myself!"  It  is  im- 
portant to  put  together  a team  and  work  creatively  with 
that  team  to  accomplish  more  than  could  be  accom- 
plished alone.  I want  to  improve  our  image  through 
national  and  international  media,  including  newspapers, 
the  web,  posters,  and  most  important  of  all  personal 
contact.  Another  thing  I have  learned  is  that  a national 
officer  needs  to  be  nice. 

If  elected  to  serve  as  National  Public  Relations  Chair, 
I will  do  my  best  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  the  office.  I feel 
very  strongly  that  JALT  is  a worthwhile  organization 
that  exists  to  serve  its  members.  I advocate  a user- 
friendly  JALT  where  officers  respect  the  wishes  of 
members  when  making  decisions. 

JALT's  purpose  according  to  our  constitution  is  to 
promote  excellence  in  foreign  or  second -language  teach- 
ing and  learning  in  Japan.  JALT  fosters  research,  holds 
conferences,  issues  publications  and  cooperates  with 
related  professional  organizations.  The  job  of  the  Na- 
tional Publicity  Chair  is  to  coordinate  JALT  publicity, 
promote  relations  with  educational  organizations,  me- 
dia, and  industry,  and  act  as  liaison  with  institutional 
and  commercial  members.  The  publicity  chair  also 
chairs  the  External  Relations  Committee  and  deals  with 
both  domestic  and  international  public  relations  issues. 

If  elected  to  the  office  I will  do  my  best  to  do  a good  job. 

BE— 7^  »J*309  Ut 
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Treasurer — The  Treasurer  maintains  all  financial  records,  is 
responsible  for  collecting  and  disbursing  all  funds  of  the 
organization,  and  presents  an  account  of  the  financial  status 
of  the  organization  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting . Chairs 
the  Finance  Committee. 

Candidate  for  the  Office  of  Trea- 
surer. David  McMurray— 

Teaches  ESP  (business)  and 
Japanese  economy  classes  at 
Fukui  Prefectural  University. 

McMurray  is  1996-98  JALT 
Immediate  Past  President.  He 
has  served  as  1998  JALT  Finan- 
cial Manager  Selection  Com- 
mittee member;  1993-95  JALT 
National  President;  1993  JALT 
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NEWS  FROM  MACMILLAN  LANGUAGEHOUSE 


Macmillan  /Heinemann  ELT 
A New  Partnership 

Macmillan  LanguageHouse  are  happy  to  announce  that  following  the  new 
partnership  between  Macmillan  and  Heinemann,  all  Heinemann  ELT  titles  will 
be  represented  by  Macmillan  LanguageHouse  from  October  1,  1998  . 

Sales  inquiries  and  requests  for  inspection  copies  should  be  addressed  to  our 

ELT  HOTLINE:  (Tel)  03-5977-8581  (Fax)  03-5977-8582 

Please  continue  to  place  all  orders  with  your  local  bookseller. 


Job  Vacancy 

Macmillan  LanguageHouse  is  seeking  a dynamic  sales  representative/ 
teacher  trainer.  The  successful  candidate  will  visit  schools  and  language 
teaching  institutions  to  introduce  Macmillan/Heinemann  FIT  materials, 
organize  teacher  training  seminars  and  give  presentations  at  book  fairs 
and  other  ELT  events. 

Candidates  should  be  native  English  speakers  with  a good  command  of 
Japanese.  A background  in  ELT  is  preferred. 

Please  mail  resume  to: 

Macmillan  LanguageHouse 
5-14-7  Hakusan,  Bunkyo-ku, 

Tokyo  112-0001 


o MACMILLAN 
ERLCANGUAGEHOUSE 


Main  Office 

Hayakawa  Building,  5-14-7  Hakusan  Bunkyo-ku,  Tokyo  112-0001 
Tel:  03-3943-6857  Fax:03-3943-6863 

Osaka  Office 

Minami-daiwa  Building  5-303, 3-6-25  Minamisemba  Chuo-ku,  Osaka-shi  542-0081 
Tel:  06-245-9995  Fax:  06-245-9996 

WWW  httpy7www.i3web;ntti.co.j^f^c^llanLH  e-mail  mlh@po.sphere.ne.jp 


JALT  National  Election 


Vice  President;  1992-93  JALT  Audit  Committee  Chair; 
1992  JALT  Chapter  Rep  Meeting  Chair;  1991-92  JALT 
Matsuyama  Chapter  President.  Education  and  employ- 
ment highlights  related  to  the  JALT  Treasurer  position 
include  eight  years  in  the  finance  field  as  Finance  Direc- 
tor of  a university/hospital/research  centre.  Head  Ac- 
countant of  a NPO  (port  and  harbor  commission).  Chief 
Financial  Policy  and  Procedure  Analyst  for  a govern- 
ment, Director  of  Credit  Policy  for  a credit  union,  level  5 
CMA  (Certified  Management  Accountant)  courses,  and 
MBA  (Master  of  Business  Administration)  graduate 
(Laval  University,  Quebec). 

Statement  of  Purpose:  My  platform  is  to  address  fi- 
nancial problems  incurred  by  poor  budgeting,  falling 
membership  and  sales.  The  Treasurer  must  be  a team 
player  who  cooperates  with  National  Officers,  Chapter/ 
N-SIG  reps.  Associate  Members,  and  Office,  Conference, 
and  Publications  staff.  During  1999-2000  JALT's  prob- 
lems can  be  redressed  through  negotiation  and  training, 
exemplifying  the  need  for  a trusted,  well-known,  and 
competent  Treasurer. 

In  my  first  year  I'll  assist  officers  in  setting  and 
achieving  balanced  budgets.  In  2000,  Til  help  set 
healthier  budgets  with  an  operating  surplus.  Please  re- 
read my  work  experience  at  the  top  of  this  column:  I can 
do  it  because  I have  done  it  before. 

This  chart  shows  JALT  overbudgeted  expected  rev- 
enues and  spent  based  on  those  expectations,  resulting  in 
losses.  I'll  help  JALT  to  budget  better,  raise  revenues  and 
turn  a profit. 


ggj  Actual  Rev.  q Budgeted  Rev  q Loss /Profit 
150 
100 
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(in  '97 
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changed 
its  fiscal 
year 
end) 


In  1992, 1 invited  an  auditor  to  secure  JALT's  finances. 
Complete,  fair  and  accurate  records  have  been  filed  ever 
since.  During  those  years,  I hired  bookkeepers  who  as- 
sisted the  Treasurer.  This  year  I helped  hire  Mr.  Takubo 
as  Financial  Manager,  who  is  in  charge  of  accounting, 
developing  strategy,  and  targeting  new  funding. 

Currently  few  officers  are  directly  responsible  for  rev- 
enues. Til  earmark  different  kinds  of  revenues  and  make 
them  the  responsibility  of  specific  officers.  Motivating 
Chapters  and  N-SIG s will  rebuild  membership.  Officers 
need  to  know  how  much  they've  spent  and  the  Board 
needs  to  know  if  JALT's  on  target.  I'll  prepare  forecasts 
enabling  them  to  take  corrective  action  and  provide 
quicker  year-end  reporting.  I'll  coordinate  our  competent 
staff,  auditors,  chapter /N-SIG  treasurers,  committee  vol- 
unteers, and  train  an  effective  budgeting  team.  We'll  keep 
officers  informed,  so  they'll  make  better  decisions  for  you. 

It's  not  time  to  slash  services.  We've  cut  enough  pages 
from  TLT.  It's  time  to  set  sound  financial  strategies, 
properly  budget,  find  more  efficient  ways  of  using  fi- 
nancial and  human  resources,  attract  new  funding,  build 
membership,  and  increase  revenues. 
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Candidate  for  the  Office  of  Treasurer,  Steve  van  Dresser — 

B. A.  Economics,  magna  cum  laude  in  General  Studies,  Univer- 
sity of  New  Mexico.  M.A.  Liberal  Arts  from  St.  John's 
College,  Annapolis,  Maryland.  A.S.  Computer  Science,  Santa 
Fe  Community  College.  Project  Director  for  a management 
consulting  firm  directing  economic  research,  program  impact 
evaluations,  and  economic  planning  projects  (7  years).  Vice 
President  of  a small  software  company  (4  years).  Data  Pro- 
cessing Manager  for  the  New  Mexico  State  Courts  (4  years). 
Freelance  English  conversation  teacher  (4  years).  Instructor  at 
Miyazaki  Women's  Junior  College  (5th  year).  Miyazaki  JALT 
Recording  Secretary.  PALE  N-SIG  Treasurer. 

Statement  of  Purpose:  The  present  JALT  Treasurer  has 
worked  to  straighten  out  the  books.  The  next  JALT  Trea- 
surer must  put  the  fiscal  house  in  order,  too.  JALT  should 
not  become  an  elegant  and  elite  organization  few  can 
afford  to  join.  In  hard  times,  we  must  tighten  our  belts, 
and  not  price  ourselves  beyond  the  reach  of  many  teach- 
ers. Raising  dues  has  hurt.  We  have  fewer  members.  We 
have  lost  advertising  revenues  and  corporate  sponsors. 
Even  with  "enhanced  revenues,"  reserve  funds  continue 
to  be  depleted.  JALT  should  make  itself  more  attractive  at 
the  grass  roots  level  to  build  membership,  yet  chapters 
and  NSIGs  are  a smaller  piece  of  the  pie. 

We  must  look  more  closely  at  where  the  money  is  go- 
ing and  find  ways  to  support  members'  needs  more  effi- 
ciently. How  much  money  can  we  afford  for  research? 
How  many  officers  should  be  exempt  from  paying  dues 
or  conference  fees  and  how  much  does  this  cost  us  in 
forfeited  revenue?  How  many  overseas  flights,  hotel 
suites,  and  fees  should  JALT  pay  for  its  officers  to  attend 
affiliate  conferences?  How  much  do  these  kinds  of  activi- 
ties benefit  language  teaching  in  Japan  or  the  viability  of 
this  organization?  These  questions  should  be  asked  and  I 
hope  I can  help  to  find  some  answers. 
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I would  like: 

More  information  on  STYLE  □ 
A free  inspection  copy  of  FAB  □ 
Details  of  other  Saxoncourt  ELT  titles  Q, 


O 

ERIC 


Nellie's  Group,  Henmi  Building  2F,  3-2-4  Minamishinozaki  Cho,  Edogawa  Ku  133,  Tokyo,  Japan 
Tel:  03  3676  1747  Fax:  03  3676  1815  e-mail:  nellies@jms.jeton.ne.jp 


Bulletin  Board 


Bulletin  Board 

edited  by  laura  macgregor  & kinugawa  takao 

Call  for  Papers:  717  Special  Issue  on  Teacher  Develop- 
ment— In  November  1999,  The  Language  Teacher  will 
devote  a special  issue  to  "Teacher  Development."  Since 
almost  all  of  us  are  teachers  and  almost  all  of  us  have 
developed  in  some  way,  we  are  looking  for  a variety  of 
contributions  providing  a vivid  collage  of  approaches, 
contexts,  and  applications. 

Some  of  us  may  know  teacher  development  as  profes- 
sional development  or  growth,  teacher  education,  train- 
ing, or  even  assessment.  Others  may  attach  no  label  to 
their  growth  at  all.  We  hope  that  contributions  will  re- 
flect this  broad  diversity. 

We  welcome  "Feature"  articles  showing  how  specific 
notions  of  teacher  development  apply  within  specific 
teaching  or  institutional  contexts.  We  also  hope  for 
"Opinions  and  Perspectives"  pieces  which  may  offer  a 
personal  definition  or  approach  to  teacher  development. 
The  "My  Share"  column  might  be  the  ideal  place  to  share 
your  best  or  worst  teacher  development  experience.  If 
you  admire  a book  or  work  in  other  media  on  the  topic,  or 
if  one  has  contributed  to  your  own  development,  please 
consider  contributing  to  the  "Book  Reviews"  column. 

As  the  topic  is  a broad  one,  we  welcome  inquiries 
from  those  of  you  who  may  wish  to  contribute  but  are 
uncertain  about  the  relevance  of  your  work. 

Please  submit  your  manuscripts  by  January  1, 1999. 
Send  all  submissions  and  inquiries  to  Christopher 
Gallagher;  International  Christian  University,  10-2, 
Osawa  3-chome,  Mitaka-shi,  Tokyo  181-0015;  t:  0422-33- 
3392;  f:  0422-21-6281;  <chris@icu. ac.jp>. 
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Call  for  Papers:  TLT  Special  Issue  on  Action  Research — 

A special  issue  of  The  Language  Teacher  on  the  topic  of 
"Action  Research"  is  scheduled  for  publication  in  Febru- 
ary 2000.  Action  research  usually  involves  a number  of 
cyclical  steps: 

(1)  Identification  of  an  issue  (or  problem,  puzzle,  or 
doubt)  that  a teacher  would  like  to  investigate. 

(2)  Systematic  collection  of  information  about  the  is- 
sue. This  could  include  such  actions  as  reading,  peer 
discussions,  and  gathering  data  (e.g.,  lesson  notes,  ob- 
servations, student  interviews). 

(3)  Structured  analysis  and  reflection  on  the  informa- 
tion, often  followed  by  a planned  change  in  teacher  be- 

o 


havior.  This  change  could  then  be  followed  by  a further 
cycle  of  information  collection,  analysis,  and  reflection. 

Such  a cyclical  approach  is  particularly  appropriate  to 
professional  development  at  all  stages  in  a teacher's 
career,  for  both  pre-service  and  in-service  teachers,  and 
for  trainers  and  managers  of  teachers. 

We  invite  submissions  of  "Features"  and  "Opinions 
and  Perspectives"  articles  on  action  research  ranging 
from  theoretical  approaches  to  specific  case  studies, 
and  would  particularly  like  submissions  from  a broad 
range  of  experiences  and  settings.  Small-scale  examples 
of  such  research  would  be  particularly  suitable  for  the 
"My  Share"  column.  Current  reviews  of  books  and 
materials  related  to  action  research  are  also  being 
sought.  Please  submit  your  manuscripts  by  March  1st , 
1999.  Send  submissions  and  inquiries  to  Neil  Cowie; 

635  Shimo  Okubo,  Urawa-shi,  Saitama  338;  t/f:  048- 
853-4566;  <cowie@crisscross.com>. 
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Call  for  Papers:  The  1 Oth  IUJ  Conference  on  Second  Lan- 
guage Research  in  Japan  (SLRJ),  January  23, 1999,  To- 
kyo— We  hope  to  bring  together  presentations 
representing  the  rich  variety  of  research  in  Japanese  and 
English  as  second  or  foreign  languages  under  the  theme, 
"Diversity  in  Our  Research."  Accordingly,  we  are  solicit- 
ing proposals  for  both  quantitative  and  qualitative  studies 
dealing  with  data-based  second  language  (Japanese  and 
English)  research  on  classroom  discourse  and  processes, 
bilingualism,  language  transfer  and  universals,  and 
interlanguage  pragmatics.  Proposals  dealing  with  socio- 
cultural perspectives,  discourse  analysis,  and  action  re- 
search are  also  welcome.  Preference  will  be  given  to 
proposals  that  combine  theory  and  data,  and  provide 
pedagogical  implications.  Presentations  will  be  about  30 
minutes  in  length  including  questions. 

Send  three  copies  of  a 300-word  English  (for  English 
presentation)  abstract  or  1,000-character  (for  Japanese 
presentation)  abstract  with  your  name,  address,  and  affili- 
ation by  September  15, 1998.  Japanese  abstracts  should  be 
accompanied  by  a 300-word  English  summary.  Submis- 
sions by  fax  or  e-mail  will  be  accepted.  Contact  and  mail- 
ing address:  Mitsuko  Nakajima;  Language  Programs 
Office,  International  University  of  Japan,  Yamato-machi, 
Minami  Uonuma-gun,  Niigata-ken  949-7277;  t:  0257-79- 
1498;  f:  0257-79-4441;  cconferen  @iuj.ac.jp>;  <http:// 
www.iuj.ac.jp/jlp/index.html>. 

In  i?  (Conference  on  Second  Language  Research  in  Japan)li3^^1999 
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Give  your  students  a ‘Hand  ! 


Japan’s  favorite  course  is  now  even  better. 

ENGLISH  Firsthand  GOLD  EDITION 


Reserve 
your  inspection 
copy  now! 


available  autumn  '98 


English  Firsthand  Gold 
Seminars 

October  2(Fri)  Shizuoka 

October  3(Sat)  Osaka 
October  4(Sun)  Tokyo 
October  5 (Mon)  Nagoya 


*Please  send  me  a inspection  copy  of: 

English  Firsthand  □ Book  1 □ Book  2 □ Stories  (workbook)  1 □ Stories  (workbook)  2. 
Name  : Mr/Ms School  Name  : 


Address  : Home  □ School  □ 

Tel  : Home  □ School  □ No.  of  students  you  teach  : . 

Title  in  use  : 


Addison  Wesley  Longman 


ERJC1 


1-13-19  Sekiguchi,  Bunkyo-ku,  Tokyo 

112-0014 
Tel:  03-3266-0404 
Fax:  03-3266-0326 
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Opportunity  for  Writers  at  JALT98 — This  year  at 
JALT98  the  Materials  Writer's  N-SIG  is  sponsoring  a 
manuscript  critique  roundtable.  Editors  from  CUP, 
Prentice-Hall,  and  OUP  will  critique  manuscripts  sub- 
mitted in  advance  by  JALT  members.  Submissions 
must  be  received  by  October  19,  1998.  For  more  infor- 
mation on  how  to  submit,  contact  Spencer  Weatherly; 
t/f:  0427-65-8360;  <spencerw@momo.so-net.ne.jp>. 
JALT98lzfctt*&tt0fl 
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Call  for  Papers:  Individual  Differences  in  Foreign  Lan- 
guage Learning:  Effects  of  Aptitude,  Intelligence,  and 
Motivation — Saturday,  March  27th,  1999  Aoyama 
Gakuin  University,Tokyo.  This  one-day  seminar  hosted 
by  the  Department  of  English,  Aoyama  Gakuin  Univer- 
sity, will  relate  the  theoretical  constructs  of  intelligence, 
aptitude,  and  motivation  to  issues  of  language  learning 
in  instructed  settings.  Three  keynote  speakers  in  each 
area  will  present  papers  summarizing  the  latest  devel- 
opments and  research  into  these  constructs,  and  de- 
scribe current  instrumentation  for  assessing  individual 
differences  in  these  areas.  Papers  by  language  educa- 
tors in  these  areas  from  within  and  outside  Japan  will 
follow  each  keynote.  Workshops  for  those  interested  in 
using  measurement  instruments  will  also  be  held. 

Presentations  will  be  30  minutes  in  length,  with  10 
minutes  for  discussion.  There  will  be  an  evening  recep- 
tion. Participation  will  be  limited  to  150  people,  and  the 
participation  fee  of  ¥3,000  will  be  payable  onsite.  Sub- 
mit 300- word  abstracts  by  November  1st,  1998  to  Peter 
Robinson,  (Individual  Differences  Symposium);  De- 
partment of  English,  Aoyama  Gakuin  University, 
Shibuya,  Shibuya-ku,  Tokyo  150-8366; 
<peterr@cl.aoyama.ac.jp>. 
tSffillffc:  Individual  Differences  Symposium — Will 
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Of  National  SIGnificance 

edited  by  tom  merner 

Bilingualism — At  the  JALT  '98  conference,  we  will  be 
selling  Volume  4 of  the  Japan  Journal  of  Multilingualism 
and  Multiculturalism  and  our  newest  monograph  Grow - 
ing  up  Bilingually:  The  Pleasures  and  Pains . Volumes  2 and 
3 of  the  journal  and  our  five  other  monographs  will  also 
be  available. 
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Computer-Assisted  Language  Learning — The  CALL  N- 
SIG  needs  new  officers  in  1999.  Please  consider  spend- 
ing some  time  supporting  your  N-SIG  next  year.  For 
more  information,  contact  the  N-SIG  or  go  to  the  web 
site  at  <http://langue.hyper.chubu.ac.jp/jalt/nsig/call/ 
calll.html>.  The  N-SIG  would  like  to  publicize  officer 
candidate  statements  before  JALT98  in  Omiya. 
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College  and  University  Educators — The  CUE  N-SIG  pro- 
motes discussion  of  professional  and  developmental 
issues:  LI  and  L2  for  academic  and  specific  purposes, 
employment  and  career  issues,  college-oriented  teach- 
ing, and  research.  Please  contact  us  for  a sample  of  our 
newsletter,  ON  CUE.  Also  visit  our  web  site  at  <http:/ / 
interserver.miyazaki-med.ac.jp  / '-cue/ 1 .h  tml> . 
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Global  Issues  in  Language  Education— The  GILE  N- 
SIG's  aims  are  to  promote  the  integration  of  global  is- 
sues, global  awareness,  and  social  responsibility  into 
foreign  language  teaching,  to  promote  networking 
among  language  educators,  and  to  promote  awareness 
of  teaching  ideas,  activities,  and  resources  from  the 
fields  of  global  education,  peace  education,  human 
rights  education,  and  environmental  education.  For 
more  information  contact  us  at  the  address  listed. 
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Japanese  as  a Second  Language — Are  you  interested  in 
teaching  or  learning  Japanese?  If  so,  why  not  consider 
becoming  a member  of  JSL?  We  are  a network  of  Japa- 
nese-language  teachers  and  learners  who,  through  our 
quarterly  newsletter,  occasional  journal,  and  presenta- 
tions at  conferences  and  meetings,  provide  members 
with  a forum  for  discussing  issues  and  exchanging  ideas 
and  information  in  the  field  of  Japanese-language  teach- 
ing and  learning. 
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The  University  of  Reading 

United  Kingdom 


Centre  for  Applied  Language  Studies 


CALS- 


The  CALS  MATEFL  with  over  400  successful 
graduates  from  more  than  40  countries 
offers... 

o a stimulating  programme  of  study 
o an  effective  combination  of  theory  and  practice 
o an  interesting  and  professionally  relevant 
range  of  options 

o a flexible  choice  of  routes  to  completion 


You  can  complete  the  degree 

o in  9 months’  full-time  campus-based  study 
o over  a period  of  years  by  campus-based 
discontinuous  study 

o over  several  years  by  distance  learning  mode 
(with  May  and  November  entry  points). 

For  further  information  please  contact; 


The  Course  Administrator  (JALT) 

Centre  for  Applied  Language  Studies 

The  University  of  Reading  PO  Box  241  Reading  RG6  6WB  UK 

tel:... +44  118  9 31 8511 
fax:  ..+44118  9 756506 
e-mail:  CALS@reading.ac.uk 


Visit  our  Web  page: 

http://www.rdg.ac.uk/AcaDepts/cl/CALS/index.html 
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Junior  and  Senior  High  School — Members  unable  to  at- 
tend the  "My  Share-Live!"  teaching  materials  swap  meet 
at  JALT98  but  interested  in  participating  are  invited  to  try 
this  option:  Well  in  advance  of  the  conference,  send  50 
copies  of  your  activity  to  the  Jr  /Sr  High  N-SIG  Coordina- 
tor. It  will  be  submitted  and  copies  of  all  other  activities  at 
the  swap  meet  will  be  collected  and  sent  to  you. 
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Teacher  Education — Please  try  to  catch  some  of  the 
Teacher  Ed  events  at  Jalt98,  Amy  Tsui,  the  NSIG  spon- 
sored speaker,  will  run  a pre-conference  workshop  on 
classroom  discourse,  as  well  as  giving  two  presentations 
at  the  conference  itself.  There  is  also  a forum,  on  action 
research,  the  AGM,  and  a party  on  Saturday  night.  Hope 
to  see  you  there.  The  Teacher  Education  home  page  has 
a new  URL:  <http://members.xoom.com/jalt_teach/>. 
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Learner  Development — The  LD  N-SIG  is  for  teachers  to 
share  ways  of  empowering  themselves  and  their  stu- 
dents to  develop  their  full  potential  as  language  learn- 
ers. Contact  us  for  more  information  and  a sample  copy 
of  our  newsletter.  Visit  our  home  page  at  <http:// 
www.ipcs.shizuoka.ac.jp/~eanaoki/LD/homeE.html>. 
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Materials  Writers — MW  will  return  to  JALT98  with  repeat 
productions  of  its  greatest  hits:  the  5th  Annual  "My 
Share — Live!"  teaching  materials  swap  meet  and  our 
sponsored  session,  the  2nd  Annual  "Professional  Critiqu- 
ing of  Your  Manuscript"  forum.  Advance  submission  of  a 
manuscript  sample  is  required  for  participation  in  the 
critiquing  session  and  must  be  received  no  later  than  one 
month  before  the  conference.  For  more  information  on 
how  to  submit,  contact  Spencer  Weatherly;  t/f:  0427-65- 
8360  or  <spencerw@momo.  sonet.ne.jp>. 
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Testing  and  Evaluation — In  different  forms,  testing  and 
assessment  constitute  such  an  integral  part  of  Japan's 
education  system  that  it  is  virtually  impossible  for  lan- 
guage teachers  not  to  be  involved  in  the  process.  This 
group  aims  to  serve  as  a forum  for  all  those  interested  in 
the  theoretical  principles  of,  current  research  in,  and 
classroom  application  of  language  evaluation. 
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Video — We  have  been  busily  organizing  events  for 
JALT98  to  show  how  video  can  enliven  our  classrooms 
and  deepen  insights  into  our  own  teaching.  If  you  are 
interested  in  learning  more  about  versatile  uses  of 
video,  we  welcome  you  to  join  our  N-SIG  now  and 
begin  to  enjoy  our  newsletter, Video  Rising.  Also,  check 
out  the  Video  N-SIG  home  page  at  <http://langue. 
hyper.chubu.ac.jp/jalt/nsigvideo/video.htm>. 
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Professionalism,  Administration,  and  Leadership  in  Edu- 
cation— The  PALE  Journal  of  Professional  Issues  focuses  on 
teachers, administrators,  and  communities  for  all  educa- 
tion levels.  Concerns  include  work  conditions,  legal  is- 
sues, ethics,  and  research  affecting  language  education. 
TpaLE  Journal  of  Professional  IssuesJ  IL  & b -2)iStW  I'-'NJl' 
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Teaching  Children — The  Teaching  Children  E-mail  Dis- 
cussion Forum  is  now  up  and  running  with  teachers 
sharing  ideas,  questions,  and  concerns.  Those  inter- 
ested in  joining,  please  contact  Michelle  Nagashima  at 
<shel@gol.com>.  We  will  co-sponsor  a presentation  on 
games,  activities,  songs  and  chants  for  4th~6th  grade 
children  learning  English,  given  by  Greg  Cossu  with 
the  Kobe  Chapter  at  YMCA  Kobe  on  September  27th. 
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N-SIGs  in  the  Making 

Foreign  Language  Literacy — The  N-SIG  is  happy  to  re- 
port that  membership  continues  to  increase.  The  next 
step  is  to  become  an  affiliate  N-SIG  as  soon  as  possible. 
Our  fourth  newsletter,  LAC  4,  is  now  out;  contact  us  if 
you  haven't  yet  received  your  copy. 
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Other  Language  Educators — ^The  OLE  forming  N-SIG 
has  put  out  NL  9.  For  the  convenience  of  all  interested 
in  this  part  of  JALT,  it  contains  the  schedule  for  all 
OLE-related  presentations,  etc.,  and  the  abstracts 
thereof.  Also,  a questionnaire  for  Prof.  Urbain's  presen- 
tation, which  will  compare  the  foreign  language  pro- 
grams at  Keio  and  Soka  universities,  is  included. 

Copies  of  the  NL  are  available  from  the  coordinator. 


Michelle  Nagashima  t:  < 7t:£V'0  9f}27BU 
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Looking  fora  junior  high  coursebook? 


• Three-level  conversation  course. 

• Based  on  the  vocabulary  and  grammar  of 
junior  high  textbooks. 

• Japanese  equivalents  and  grammar 
explanations. 


Try  ACE/ 


FOR  JAPANESE  COLLEGE-LEVEL  STUDENTS 


SHINE  ON 

THE  21  ST  CENTURY  RPPRORCH  TO  LEARNING  ENGLISH 


★ Student-friendly  and  teacher-friendly. 

★ Activities  for  pairs,  small  groups,  and  the 
entire  class. 
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★ Please  send  me  a further  information  about : 


Name:  (Mr.  ms.) 

Address:  □Home  I I Work 


School/Company 


TEL. 


[seidg3  seido  language  institute 


FAX. 0797-3 1 -3448 


i j “*2-6  Funado-cho,  Ashiya-shi,  Hyogo  659-0093,  Japan  TEL.  0797-31-3452 


N-SIG  & Chapter  Reports 
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N-SIC  Contact  Information 

Blllnguallsm-Chalr:  Peter  Cray;  t/f:  011-897-9891  (h);  <pag@sapporo.emall.ne.jp> 
Computer-Assisted  Language  Learning-Coordinator:  Elln  Melchior; 
t:  0568-76-0905  (w);  f:  0568-71-8396  (w);  <elln@gol.com> 

College  and  University  Educators-Coordlnator  8 Editor,  ON  CUE:  Jack  Kimball;  t/f:  0985- 
84-4485  (h);  <klmball@post.mlyazakl-med.acJp> 

Global  Issues  in  Language  Education-Coordinator  and  Newsletter  Editor:  Kip  A.  Cates;  t/f: 
0857-28-2428  (h);  <kcates@fed.tottorl-u.ac.Jp> 

Japanese  as  a Second  Language-Coordinator:  Haruhara  Kenlchlro;  t:  03-3694-9348  (h);  f:  03- 
3694-3397  (h);  <8XA02040@nlftyserve.or.Jp> 

Coordinator:  Nlshltanl  Marl;  t/f:  042-548-7663  (h);  <mari@e con. hlt-u.ac.jp> 

Junior  and  Senior  High  School-Coordinator:  Barry  Mateer;  t:  044-933-8588  (h); 
<barrym@gol.com> 

Learner  Development-Joint  Coordinator:  Hugh  Nlcoll;  t:  0985-20-4807  (w);  f:  0985-20- 
2000,  ext  1 306  (w);  <hnlcoll@funatsuka.mlyazakl-mu.ac.Jp>  Joint  Coordinator:  Aokl  Naoko; 
t:  06-850-6111  (w);  f:  06-850-5131  (w);  <naoko@let.osaka-u.ac.Jp> 

Material  Writers-Chalr:  James  Swan;  t/f:  0742-41-9576  (w);  <swan@dalbutsu.nara-u.acjp> 
Professionalism,  Administration,  and  Leadership  in  Education-Joint  Coordinator 
(Membership  and  Publicity}:  Thomas  L.  Simmons;  f:  045-845-8242  (h);  <malang@gol.com> 
Teaching  CWIdren-Coordlnator:  Aleda  Krause;  t:  048-776-0392;  f:  048-776-7952; 
<aleda@gol.com>  (English);  <elnlshl@gol.com>  (Japanese) 

Teacher  Education-Coordinator:  Nell  Cowle;  t/f:  048-853-4566  (h);  <cowle@crissCTOSS.com> 
Testingand  Evaluation-Chair:  Leo  Yoffe;  t/f:  027-233-8696  (h); 
<yoffe@thunder.edu.gunma-u.acJp> 

Video-Coordinator:  Daniel  Walsh;  t:  0722-99-5127  (h);  <walsh@hagoromo@acJp> 

Foreign  Language  Literacy-Joint  Coordinator  (Communications):  Charles  Jannuzl;  t/f:  0776- 
27-7102  (h);  <Jannuzi@ThePentagon.com> 

Other  Language  Educators-Coordlnator:  Rudolf  Relnelt;  t/f:  089-927-6293  (h); 
<relnelt@ll.ehlme-u.atjp> 


Chapter  Reports 

edited  by  diane  pelyk  & shiotsu  toshihiko 


Kitakyushu  May  1998 — Well  Spoken  Is  Half  Sung:  Vo- 
cal Techniques  for  English  Pronunciation,  by  Martha 
Stockstill.  Martha  Stockstill  began  our  meeting  by  ex- 
plaining that  the  Shakespearean  title  of  her  talk  reflected 
what  she  had  learned  from  her  years  as  a professor  in 
the  intensive  English  program  at  Mercer  University  in 
Macon,  Georgia.  Noting  that  monolingual  vocalists 
could  easily  sing  in  a foreign  language  words  they 
would  never  be  able  to  speak,  she  began  investigating 
the  similarities  and  differences  between  speech  and 
song.  Her  conclusions  were  that  singing  requires  greater 
breath  control,  sustaining  voice  between  words,  and 
exaggerated  mouth  movement.  These,  along  with  synco- 
pation (which  seems  to  match  the  rhythm  of  English), 
related  directly  to  the  sorts  of  pronunciation  problems 
encountered  by  Asian  students  in  her  program.  They 
needed  to  learn  how  to  stretch  and  sustain  vowels,  to 
maintain  more  vocal  energy,  to  drop  their  jaws,  to  clip 
consonants,  and  to  acquire  a pattern  of  stress  and 
unstress.  To  meet  these  needs.  Stockstill  developed  a set 
of  "mouth  aerobics,"  which  she  shared  with  us.  The 
warm-up  exercises  involve  chanting  in  monotone  a se- 
ries of  words  that  use  consonants  and  consonant  clusters 
with  a variety  of  vowels.  The  order  in  which  the  sounds  . 
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are  practiced  corresponds  to  the  part  of  the  mouth  in 
which  they  are  formed.  Stockstill  also  emphasized  the 
need  for  physical  preparation  before  attempting  a new 
sound — a sort  of  silent  planning  and  working  out  of  the 
pronunciation. 

In  a discussion  of  other  uses  of  music  in  the  class- 
room, Stockstill  recommended  using  songs  to  teach 
cultural  content  and  enliven  classes.  She  likes  Carolyn 
Graham's  jazz  chants  but  often  writes  her  own  to  corre- 
spond to  particular  grammar  points  or  lexical  sets  in  her 
own  syllabus.  (Reported  by  Margaret  Orleans) 

Kumamoto:  May  1998— TOEFL  2000:  A New  Test  For  A 
New  Century,  by  Joseph  A.  Murphey.  The  presenter 
introduced  the  topic  by  reviewing  past  and  current 
theories  of  test  development  for  classroom  teachers. 
From  traditional  paper  and  pencil  versions,  the  TOEFL 
test  has  been  transformed  into  an  individualized  CD- 
Rom-based  test.  Citing  the  need  for  providing  more 
meaningful  content  in  such  tests,  Murphey  outlined 
new  initiatives  underway  to  upgrade  the  current  ver- 
sion of  the  TOEFL  test  to  reflect  the  diverse  cultural 
and  sociolinguistic  backgrounds  of  the  test  takers. 

Murphey  outlined  numerous  technological  develop- 
ments including  the  introduction  of  Computer  Adap- 
tive Testing  (CAT).  This  feature  offers  an  individualized 
approach  to  testing  in  which  test  questions  are  tailored 
to  match  the  test  takers'  proficiency  levels.  The  overall 
number  of  questions  are  fewer,  as  the  test  taker  is  only 
dealing  with  questions  at  his  or  her  own  level. 

Other  new  features  of  CAT  include  more  varied  and 
interactive  context  materials,  such  as  visual  aids  and 
sound  graphics  in  the  listening  section.  Test  takers  will 
also  have  individual  headsets  and  volume  control  in  a 
much  more  relaxed  testing  environment  designed  for 
groups  of  6-10  people.  In  addition,  test  takers  will  ben- 
efit from  getting  immediate  feedback  upon  completion 
of  the  test. 

Scheduled  for  worldwide  implementation  in  July  of 
1998,  the  computer-based  TOEFL  is  expected  to  com- 
pletely replace  the  paper-and-pencil  version  by  2000  or 
2001.  However,  Murphey  noted  that  some  countries, 
including  Japan,  are  not  yet  technically  ready  for  this 
conversion.  Thus,  full  implementation  of  the  new  tech- 
nology may  take  several  more  years. 

Murphey  also  briefly  spoke  about  his  active  involve- 
ment in  the  development  of  the  TOEFL  2000,  which 
will  be  introduced  in  2002  or  2003  and  feature  a newly- 
designed  and  technically-enhanced  speaking  test.  (Re- 
ported by  Andrew  Shaffer) 

Kyoto:  April  1998 — Painless  Secrets  of  Teaching  Real 
Rewriting,  by  Phil  J.  Lewitt.  Phil  Lewitt  discussed  his 
classroom  approach  of  being  a mentor,  rather  than  a 
teacher,  for  his  writing  students  at  Kyoto  Seika  Univer- 
sity. The  fundamentals  include:  1)  Students  learn  on  a 
need-to-  know  basis;  2)  Students  should  be  writing 
during  class  time  since  writing  is  a practice  rather  than 
a lecture  topic;  3)  Teachers  should  invest  their  energy 
wisely;  4)  Teachers  may  interfere  with  learning  if  they 
teach  and  correct  too  much;  5)  Fluency  precedes  accu- 
racy; 6)  Students  should  choose  their  own  writing  top- 
ics, since  they  will  have  an  investment  in  their  topic 
and  will  work  harder. 
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ITP.  The  all-in-one  way  to  evaluate  and  prepare  your  students  for  TOEFL.  Whether  you  are 
assessing  your  students'  skills  for  placement,  or  measuring  their  progress,  one  comprehensive 
test  makes  it  easy.  ITP  TOEFL  is  the  official  TOEFL  Institutional  Testing  Program  from  the  test 
specialists  at  ETS.  It  is  an  excellent  choice  for  predicting  performance  on  the  official  TOEFL 
test.  For  a flexible,  accurate,  and  economical  way  to  assess 
proficiency  in  English,  write  or  call  for  more  information. 


Educational 
Testing  Service 


(03)  5467-5520  • http://www.toefi.org  • toefl@ets.org  • Council  on  International  Education  Exchange  (CIEE) 
Cosmos  Aoyama  Bldg.  B1,  5-53-67  Jingumae,  Shibuya-ku,  Tokyo  1 50-8355,  Japan 

ETS,  EDUCATIONAL  TESTING  SERVICE,  TOEFL,  and  the  TOEFL  logo  are  registered  trademarks  of  Educational  Testing  Service. 

The  modermzed  ETS  logo  b a trademark  of  Education^  Testing  Service.  01998  ETS 
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Chapter  Reports 


Lewitt's  writing  courses  start  with  journal  writing  to 
strengthen  students'  fluency,  creativity,  and  confi- 
dence. Later  on,  students  write  essays.  "Real  rewriting" 
involves  the  following  steps.  Students  write  their  first 
draft  about  a topic.  Then  the  teacher  collects  the  first 
draft  and  students  write  about  the  topic  again  without 
referring  to  their  first  draft.  After  this  rewriting  is  com- 
plete, students  can  refer  to  both  their  first  draft  and  the 
second  rewrite,  then  must  write  a third  draft.  Peer  edit- 
ing is  also  used  at  this  stage  to  encourage  collaborative 
learning.  "Editing  tricks"  are  introduced  by  the  teacher 
during  short  group  sessions  at  the  beginning  of  the 
class  period.  Students  may  write  up  to  5 drafts  before 
receiving  an  evaluation.  During  a short  teacher-student 
conference,  the  students  identify  what  type  of  feedback 
they  want.  Another  technique  is  for  students  to  use  a 
pen  and  cross  out,  rather  than  erase,  their  errors.  This 
allows  students  to  see  their  own  thinking  and  writing 
processes.  (Reported  by  Janice  Penner) 

Matsuyama:  January  1998 — Jane  Austen  and  the  Microcos- 
mic  Ballroom,  by  Francoise  Carter.  In  the  first  part  of  her 
presentation.  Carter  examined  the  circumstances  of  Jane 
Austen's  life  and  how  they  determined  the  subject  matter 
of  her  books.  Austen's  writing  was  analyzed  in  terms  of 
genre,  narrative  technique,  and  semantic  fields  that  re- 
flected the  values  of  the  author  and  her  society. 

In  the  second  half  of  her  talk,  Carter  focused  prima- 
rily on  the  role  of  social  dancing  in  Austen's  time  and 
how  it  is  used  in  Pride  and  Prejudice  as  a metaphor  for 
the  advances  and  retreats  in  the  relationship  between 
the  central  romantic  characters  in  the  novel.  In  the 
presenter's  handout,  the  audience  could  read  a brief 
history  of  the  development  of  mixed  social  dancing  in 
Europe.  Whole  families  attended  "assemblies."  It  was 
respectable  for  men  and  women  of  all  ages  to  dance 
and  talk  together  in  order  that  young  people  might 
mingle  and  seek  out  prospective  mates  under  the 
watchful  eyes  of  their  elders.  Those  were  the  days  of 
spirited  fun  mixed  with  responsible  behavior. 

The  audience  were  left  with  a new-found  understand- 
ing of  the  cultural  milieu  and  values  in  which  Jane 
Austen  lived  and  wrote.  (Reported  by  Adrienne  Nonami) 
Nagoya:  May  1998 — Classroom  Management,  by  Nanette 
Fernandez.  Nanette  Fernandez  explained  how  to  improve 
classroom  management.  She  demonstrated  that  creating  a 
friendly  climate  at  the  outset  of  a course  represents  an 
important  beginning.  With  the  help  of  her  outgoing  per- 
sonality, she  illustrated  techniques  which  sparked  the 
participants'  interest  in  each  other.  For  example,  in  pairs, 
participants  initially  communicated  purely  through  ges- 
tures. This  resulted  in  a surprising  exchange  of  informa- 
tion. After  several  interim  steps,  the  same  pairs 
role-played  meeting  each  other  again,  using  hugs  and 
happy  greetings.  This  breaking  of  the  ice  helps  facilitate 
classroom  management  throughout  the  course.  Subse- 
quent activities  become  more  successful  in  such  a class- 
room climate.  (Reported  by  Rich  Porter) 

Omiya:  May  1998 — Using  Journals  in  Your  Class,  by  Doug 
Tomlinson.  The  presenter  led  a lively  discussion  on 
journaling  in  the  classroom.  He  began  his  hands-on  pre- 
sentation by  asking  the  participants  to  write  about  their 
expectations  for  the  presentation  and  what  they  hoped  to 


learn  about  journals.  The  participants  were  then  asked  to 
share  their  ideas  regarding  journals  and  what  the  goals  of 
journaling  might  be.  Depending  upon  the  objectives 
teachers  and  students  set  for  the  journaling  activity,  the 
form  of  the  journal,  as  well  as  the  mechanics  and  logistics 
of  the  journaling  process,  change.  Some  of  the  partici- 
pants viewed  journaling  as  related  to  undirected 
free  writing  or  directed  informal  written  exercises,  while 
others  thought  of  journals  as  personal  diaries.  The  pre- 
senter considered  journaling  in  the  classroom  to  be  an 
interactive  activity,  a written  dialogue  between  the 
teacher  and  the  student.  He  shared  samples  of  dialogue 
journals,  large  pieces  of  lined  paper,  which  he  has  used 
with  university  students.  The  presenter  enjoys  respond- 
ing to  his  students'  writing  as  well  as  learning  more  about 
their  lives  and  interests. 

The  audience  was  asked  to  write  another  journal 
entry,  without  directions  on  the  topic.  This  led  to  fur- 
ther questions  and  discussion  on  what  students  write 
about,  how  teachers  should  respond,  and  whether  en- 
tries should  be  directed,  corrected,  or  graded.  Students 
write  on  numerous  topics  including  part-time  jobs, 
sports,  vacations,  and  club  activities.  The  participants 
disagreed  on  how  teachers  should  respond  to  student 
journal  writing.  Some  voted  for  no  response.  Some  felt 
correction  of  errors  was  necessary.  Others  thought 
teachers  should  respond  naturally  as  real  and  inter- 
ested conversation  partners.  (Reported  by  Ethel  Ogane) 
Sendai:  April  1998 — Extensive  Reading  in  English  Com- 
munication Courses,  by  Kevin  Schmidt,  and  Using 
"Semi-Scripted"  Speech  in  Junior  High  Schools,  by 
John  Wiltshier.  Kevin  Schmidt  talked  about  the  exten- 
sive reading  programmes  he  has  established  at  Tohoku 
Gakuin  University.  His  presentation  included  a rationale 
for  establishment  of  such  a programme  and  how  it  can 
supplement  a communication  course.  Schmidt  followed 
this  with  a detailed  description  of  how  to  administer 
such  a programme,  determining  student  levels,  selecting 
and  classifying  books,  assigning  points  per  page  of  read- 
ing, and  keeping  personal  reading  records. 

John  Wiltshier  defined  "semi-scripted"  speech,  ex- 
plained the  rationale  behind  its  use,  and  gave  a de- 
tailed account,  including  video,  of  its  implementation 
in  his  junior  high  school  English  classes  as  a much 
more  natural  and  communicative  alternative  to  reading 
passages  aloud  from  the  text.  He  concluded  with  data 
from  student  questionnaires  on  tolerance  for  ambiguity 
and  whether  working  with  semi-scripted  speech  made 
subsequent  reading  of  corresponding  texts  easier.  (Re- 
ported by  Ken  Schmidt  and  John  Wiltshier) 

Shizuoka:  May  1998 — Desperate  Measures:  20  Teaching 
Activities,  by  Brendan  Lyons.  Brendan  Lyons  dis- 
cussed his  teaching  duties  at  Umi  No  Hoshi  High 
School  and  invited  members  of  the  audience  to  do  the 
same.  Then  he  had  participants  try  a series  of  activities 
ranging  from  simple  warm-ups  using  time  and  birth- 
days, to  dictation-based  activities  using  names,  num- 
bers, and  dates.  Numbers,  especially  larger  ones,  are  a 
weak  point  for  Japanese  students  of  all  levels,  so  they 
need  frequent  opportunities  for  practice.  Lyons  dis- 
cussed many  other  types  of  activities  ranging  from 
quiz-type  team  activities,  to  those  designed  for  a class- 
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room  setting  where  students  are  seated  in  rows,  to  ac- 
tivities based  on  reordering  scrambled  lines  of  prose  or 
poetry,  to  logic-based  puzzles.  Though  everyone  has 
read  or  heard  of  such  activities,  it  was  useful  to  be  re- 
minded of  them.  ( Reported  by  Barbara  Geraghty) 
Tokushima:  May  1998 — Developing  an  In-House  Oral 
Assessment,  by  Yamashita  Yoshie.  Yamashita  Yoshie 
of  Naruto  Educational  University  demonstrated  holis- 
tic and  objective  evaluation  systems  with  a view  to 
developing  and  perfecting  an  in-house  oral  assessment. 
After  giving  some  background  on  the  standardized 
tests  available,  she  discussed  the  benefits  of  designing  a 
test  specifically  for  the  students  we  teach.  She  ex- 
plained the  difference  between  holistic  and  objective 
evaluation  systems  and  gave  us  a chance  to  try  them 
out  for  ourselves  as  we  watched  students  on  videotape. 
The  holistic  system  involved  evaluating  the  overall 
performance  of  the  interviewee,  while  the  objective 
system  involved  separating  criteria  into  different  per- 
formance areas  (such  as  listening  comprehension,  accu- 
racy, range,  fluency  and  pronunciation),  called  bands. 

Using  a video  of  oral  assessment  interviews  she  had 
given  her  students,  the  audience  tried  first  one  and  then 
the  other  evaluation  system.  We  compared  scores,  look- 
ing for  which  system  gave  the  most  consistent  results  for 
evaluators.  We  also  discussed  the  affective  aspect  for  the 
students,  and  the  pros  and  cons  of  testing  them  in  pairs  or 
individually.  (Reported  by  Nora  McKenna) 
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edited  by  malcolm  swanson  & tom  merner 

Akita — English  Teaching  & Learning  in  Different  Cul- 
tures, by  Father  Nissel  and  five  students.  Nissel,  who 
taught  at  Sophia  (Jochi)  University  for  over  4 decades, 
will  disclose  his  secrets  for  successful  English  teaching 
in  Japan.  He  will  be  joined  by  five  53-year-old  Japanese 
panelists — all  bilingual  and  in  different  occupations — 
and  will  discuss  different  cultures  and  English  learning, 
etc.  Saturday , September  26, 1:00-4:00 ; Minnesota  State 
University,  Akita;  one-day  members  ¥2,000 ; students  Y500; 
info:  see  Chapter  Contacts. 

Fukui — Holistic  Student-Centered  Language  Learning 
(SCLL)  for  Japanese,  Secondary  Foreign  Language 
Education,  by  Michael  Reber,  Kanazawa  Institute  of 
Technology.  The  background  of  holistic  education  and 
SCLL  will  be  discussed,  along  with  an  illustration  of 
related  methodologies  and  a hands-on  demonstration  of 
classroom  applications.  Participants  will  receive  tips  on 
networking  their  ideas,  and  they  are  urged  to  bring  cur- 
rent teaching  materials  to  create  programs  unique  to 
their  own  teaching  situations.  Sunday,  September  20,  2:00- 
4:00;  Fukui  International  Activities  Plaza,  2F;  one-day  mem- 
bers Y1,000,  students  Y500;  info:  see  Chapter  Contacts. 

Michael  Reber  Rtf,  (holistic)  tfcW  t 
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Hiroshima — Jane  Austen  and  the  Microcosmic  Ballroom, 
by  Francoise  Carter,  Ehime  University.  The  first  part  of 
this  talk  will  focus  on  Jane  Austen's  structural  tech- 
niques, semantic  fields,  and  major  themes.  The  second 
part  will  show  how  Austen  frequently  uses  large  social 
groups,  such  as  the  Netherfield  Ball  in  Pride  and  Preju- 
dice, as  turning  points  in  the  plot.  Sunday,  September  27, 
1:30-4:30;  HIC;  (Hiroshima  Crystal  Plaza  6F,  near  ANA 
Hotel);  one-day  members  Y1,000;  info:  see  Chapter  Contacts. 

Hokkaido — Speaking  Activities  for  Japanese  Students,  by 
Hattori  Takahiko,  Otsuma  Women's  University,  Tokyo. 
The  presenter  will  introduce  a variety  of  speaking  activi- 
ties suitable  for  pairs,  groups,  and  large  classes  in  Japan. 
Sunday,  September  27,  2:30-4:00;  HIS  International  School ; 
one-day  members  ¥2,000;  info : see  Chapter  Contacts. 
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Ibaraki — 1.  Reverse  Textbook  Creation  Method  for  Chi- 
nese, by  Chou  Jine-jung;  2.  Locating  Authentic  Bal- 
anced Material  for  Low-Level  Learners,  by  Joyce 
Cunningham.  The  first  presenter  will  outline  his  method 
for  helping  students  create  a textbook  during  his  course 
so  that  they  learn  the  Chinese  language  in  the  process. 
The  second  presenter  explores  Canadian  author  Robert 
Munshe's  books,  tapes,  and  videos  for  low-level  English 
classes.  Participation  is  encouraged  in  both  sessions. 
Interest:  elementary  school  to  university.  Friday,  Septem- 
ber 18,  7:00-9:00;  Ibaraki  Christian  College,  Omika-cho;  one- 
day  members  Y500;  info:  see  Chapter  Contacts. 

Jine-jung  Chou  RtffflfrLito  i tz,  Joyce  Cunningham  R 
tf  % 7)1-7kftM<0  Robert  Munshe  <0^  t - 7*?  Mf* 9 

Kagawa — Hot  Rods  and  English,  by  Larry  Cisar,  JALT 
National  Treasurer.  Cisar  will  explain  games  and  activi- 
ties using  colored  algebricks . Please  come,  watch,  and 
take  part  in  this  inventive  and  interesting  teaching  tech- 
nique. Sunday,  September  20, 2:00-4:00;  I-PAL  Center;  one- 
day  members  ¥2,000;  info:  see  Chapter  Contacts. 

Kitakyushu — What  JALT  Can  Do  for  You,  and  What 
You  Can  Do  for  JALT,  by  David  McMurray,  Immedi- 
ate Past-President  of  JALT.  Come  along  and  hear  ev- 
erything you  wanted  to  know  about  JALT,  with 
particular  focus  on  the  2001  Pan- Asian  Conference  in 
Kitakyushu.  Saturday,  September  26,  7:00-9:00; 

Kitakyushu  International  Conference  Center,  Room  32;  one- 
day  members  ¥500;  info : see  Chapter  Contacts. 

~HIJJALT&M<0  David  McMurray  ft tf, 
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Kobe — Games,  Activities,  Songs,  & Chants,  by  Greg 
Cossu,  co-author  of  SuperKids.  Co-sponsored  by  the 
Teaching  Children  N-SIG,  this  presentation  will  focus  on 
teaching  children  who  have  been  learning  English  for  2 
to  3 years.  Activities  will  be  demonstrated,  and  partici- 
pants will  learn  to  make  mini-books.  Children  enjoy 
learning  when  it  is  fun,  and  this  will  give  some  enjoy- 
able activities  to  add  to  lesson  plans.  Sunday,  September 
27,  2:30-4:30;  Kobe  YMCA,  4F,  LET'S  (t:  078-241-7205); 
one-day  members  ¥2,000;  info:  see  Chapter  Contacts. 

Matsuyama — Games  for  English  and  Self  Esteem,  by 
Chris  Hunt,  Hunt  for  English  School,  Hiroshima.  In  this 
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OnLine  is  a 3-level  course  in  American  English  starting  at  Basic  level. 

The  topic-based  syllabus  integrates  grammar,  vocabulary,  functions, 
conversational  strategies,  and  cross-cultural  content. 

KEY  FEATURES  INCLUDE: 
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practical  demonstration,  Chris  Hunt  will  argue  that 
games  have  their  own  language,  and  that  essentially 
competitive  games  are  counterproductive  to  positive 
learning.  Ways  to  modify  competitive  games  and  non- 
competitive alternatives  will  be  examined.  Sunday , Sep- 
tember 20,  2:30-4:30;  Shinonome  High  School  Kinenkan , 4F; 
info:  see  Chapter  Contacts. 

Nagasaki — Kyushu  Road  Show:  First  Stop,  by  Kitakyushu 
Chapter  members.  Members  from  the  Kitakyushu  Chap- 
ter will  bring  a Road  Show  of  presentations  to  Nagasaki 
for  a day  of  sharing,  discussion,  and  networking.  Sunday, 
September  20;  info:  see  Chapter  Contacts 

Okayama — The  Job  Fair,  Personnel  representatives  from 
local  schools  and  universities.  Okayama  JALT's  most 
popular  meeting:  The  Job  Fair.  A presentation  on  how  to 
land  a job  will  be  followed  by  an  opportunity  to  meet 
with  representatives  from  several  local  schools.  Bring 
your  r£sum£s,  business  cards,  and  warm  friendly  per- 
sonalities, and  meet  the  people  who  do  the  hiring  in 
Okayama.  Sunday,  September  20,  3:00-5:00;  Okayama 
International  Center,  Okayama-shi;  one-day  members  Y500; 
info:  see  Chapter  Contacts. 

Omiya — Activities  to  Promote  Caring  Communication,  by 
Donna  Mclnnes,  Soka  University.  The  presenter  will  de- 
scribe a curriculum  based  on  the  "peaceable  classroom" 
model  used  by  Educators  for  Social  Responsibility.  Partici- 
pants will  be  provided  with  a theoretical  framework  and 
examples  of  ways  teachers  can  nurture  "caring  communica- 
tion" and  classroom  community  through  teaching  activi- 
ties emphasizing  cooperation,  empathy,  appreciation  for 
diversity,  and  environmental  stewardship.  Sunday,  Sep- 
tember 20,  2:00-5:00;  Omiya  Jack,  6F  (t:  048-647-0011);  one- 
day  members  Yl, 000;  info:  see  Chapter  Contacts. 

Donna  Mclnnes  & 

Osaka — A Problem-Solving  Approach,  by  Joe  DeVeto, 
Amagasaki  Board  of  Education.  The  speaker  will  describe 
6 problems  he  faced,  and  6 solutions  he  found,  while 
teaching  large  groups  of  low  level  students.  He  will  then 
use  this  problem-solving  approach  to  discuss  the  teaching 
situations  of  those  attending  and  find  possible  solutions 
to  their  particular  problems.  Sunday,  September  20,  2:00- 
4:30;  Benten-cko  YMCA,  ORC  200, 2-Bangai  8F,  Benten-cho; 
one-day  members  Y1,000;  info:  see  Chapter  Contacts. 

Sendai— Classes:  Questions,  Tasks,  Interpretations, 
Choices,  by  Marc  Helgesen,  Miyagi  Gakuin  University. 
Classes  always  include  teacher /learner  interpretations. 
Key  issues:  Pair/group  work  (what  is  it,  really?).  Grammar 
(why  doesn't  it  stick?).  Teacher-made  materials  (why  do 
funky  homemade  worksheets  often  teach — the  students 
& you — more  than  textbooks?).  And  more.  No  specific 
answers  promised,  only  interesting  questions,  options, 
and  activities.  Interpretations  can  create  change.  Sunday, 
September  20, 2:30-4:00;  location  to  be  announced;  free  to  all; 
info:  see  Chapter  Contacts. 

Tokushima — "Read  With  Me"  & "Pix  Galore!  Kids  Ex- 
plore!/' by  Toyama  Setsuko  & Watanabe  Takako,  Pen- 
guin Books.  This  will  be  a joint  presentation /workshop 
by  two  famous  Japanese  children's  educators  and  writ- 
ers. One  speaker  will  demonstrate  how.  to  teach  children 
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using  a graded  reading  approach.  The  other  will  intro- 
duce ways  to  integrate  English  into  lesson  plans  for  chil- 
dren through  storytelling  and  picture  boote.  Materials 
will  be  on  display.  Sunday,  September  20,  1:30-3:30;  Bunka 
No  Mori;  free  to  all;  info:  see  Chapter  Contacts. 

Tokyo — 1)  Gender  Issues  in  English  Language  Teaching, 
by  Cheiron  McMahill;  2)  Using  Dictionaries  in  the  Class- 
room, to  be  confirmed.  Both  presentations  will  address 
teachers'  concerns  in  classroom  practice.  Saturday,  October 
3,  2:00-5:00;  ELEC,  Kanda  Chuo  Bldg,  9F,  3-20  Kanda  Nishiki- 
cho,  Chiyoda-ku;  free  to  all;  info:  see  Chapter  Contacts. 
Toyohashi — Using  Students  as  a Classroom  Resource,  by 
Maurice  Jamall,  Tokai  University,  Kanagawa.  This  will  be 
a workshop  and  presentation  focusing  on  active  listening 
activities  and  student-generated  learning  opportunities. 
Sunday,  September  20,  2:30-4:00;  Rm53A,  Bldg#5,  Aichi  Uni- 
versity; one-day  members  ¥2,000;  info:  see  chapter  contacts. 

Maurice  Jamall  RtiK  ffiJEttfe  U * - > '/  • 7 4 M 

West  Tokyo — Japan  Culture  Day.  Japan  Culture  Day  is  a 
daylong  professional  and  cultural-development  event 
featuring  presentations  and  discussions  on  using  Japa- 
nese culture  in  language  teaching,  a picnic  amid  historic 
buildings,  and  a demonstration  of  tea  ceremony  and  other 
cultural  arts.  Featured  speaker  is  Judith  Shaw  of 
Kanazawa  Institute  of  Technology,  who  will  present 
"Teaching  Tanka  in  English."  Bring  your  own  o-bento.  Sun- 
day, September  27,  22:00-5:00;  Fuchu  Kyodo-No-Mori  Park  (5 
min.  bus  ride  from  Keio  Bubaigawara  Station);  members 
¥2,000,  one-day  members  ¥2,000  yen;  info:  see  Chapter  Con- 
tacts or  our  website:  <http://home.att.ne.jp/gold/db/wtcal.hmtl> 
Yamagata — A Pilgrim's  Progress:  Teaching  Reading  in 
Japan,  by  Lome  Spry,  Tohoku  Gaigo  Gakuin.  This  will 
be  an  anecdotal  account  of  how  a teacher  learned  the 
difficulties  and  pitfalls  of  teaching  English.  We  will  look 
at  the  nature  of  discourse  as  it  concerns  reading,  and  at 
how  students  prepare  to  meet  it.  Finally,  Spry  will  share 
observations  on  relevant  cultural  differences  that  may 
frustrate  novice  teachers.  Sunday,  September  6,  2:30-4:00; 
Yamagata  Kajo-Kominkan  (tel:  0236-43-2687);  one-day  mem- 
bers Y700;  info:  see  Chapter  Contacts. 

Yokohama — Teaching  EFL  Classes  Communicatively, 
by  Richard  Walker.  Through  a variety  of  activities  and 
techniques  relating  to  the  key  issues  of  pair  work  and 
preparation  for  free  practice,  the  aim  of  this  presentation 
will  be  to  show  that  it  is  possible  to  both  involve  and 
motivate  your  students,  and  to  teach  large  classes  effec- 
tively. Interest:  junior  high  school  to  university.  Sunday, 
September  20,  2:00-4:30,  Gino  Bunka  Kaikan,  Kannai;  free  to 
all;  info:  see  Chapter  Contacts. 

Chapter  Contacts 

People  wishing  to  get  in  touch  with  chapters  for  information  can  use 
the  following  list  of  contacts.  Chapters  wishing  to  make  alterations  to 
their  listed  contact-person  should  send  all  information  to  the  editor: 
Malcolm  Swanson;  t/f:  093-962-8430;  <malcolm@seafolk.ne.jp>. 

Akita— Suzuki  Takeshi;  t:  0184-22-1 562;  <lakeshis@mail.edineLor.jp> 

Chiba — Bradley  Moore;  <bmoore@jiu.atjp> 

Fukul— Maurice  L.  Splidtal;  t/f:  0776-66-6833;  <m.e.s.j@ma4.justnetne.jp> 

Fukuoka — Kevin  O'Leary;  t:  0942-32-0101;  f:  31-0372;  <ogs@kumme.ktam.or.jp> 

Gunma — Wayne  Pennington;  t/f:  027-283-8984;  <jk1w-pgtn@asahi-neLor.jp> 

Hamamatsu— Brendan  Lyons;  t/f:  053-454-4649;  <bren@gol.com> 
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Oxford  University  Press 


Dr.  Norman  Whitney 

author  of  Passport  & Passport  Plus 

Dr.  Whitney  is  an  experienced  teacher,  teacher- 
trainer,  editor  and  author.  He  is  currently  a Senior 
Consultant  with  the  TEFL  Unit  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge  Local  Examinations  Syndicate. 


miss 

Dr.  Whitney’s  presentations 
at  the  Tokyo  English 
Language  Book  Fair  on 
Oct.  3 1 and  Nov.  I 


Talking  about 
Japan  in 

English  . . . 


Passport  features: 

• a variety  of  English  accents, 
including  non-native  speakers 

• clear,  two-page  units,  smooth 
progression 

• culture  notes  for  each  unit  and 
an  English/Japanese  glossary 

plus: 

• talking  about  Japan  and 
Japanese  culture 

• business  focus-  English  in  an 
international  trading  company 


Please  send  me  a free  sample  of 
Passport  Passport  Plus 


Name: 


School  Nam«_ 

Telephone: 

Fax: 


Address:  School  Home  (^) 


Please  fax  to:  03-5995-3919 


Oxford  University  Press 

2-4-8  Kanamecho, 
Toshima-ku,  Tokyo 
T 171 -8585 
TEL:  03-5995-3801 
FAX:  03-5995-39 19 
Osaka  Office 
TEL:  06-3368-9231 


Hlmejl— William  Balsamo;  t:  0792-54-571 1 ; <fcalsamo@kenmei.acjp> 

Hiroshima— Caroline  Lloyd;  t:  002-223-1292;  <cjz3@ urban. ne.)p> 

Hokkaido — Ken  Hartmann;  t/f:  011-504-7500;  <rm6k-htmn@asahi-net.or.jp>  . 

IbarakJ— Komatsuzaki  Mictliko;  t:  029-254-7203;  <komatsuzakl@ma2justnet.ne.jp> 

Iwate — Suzuki  Izumi;  t/f:  01 96-35-641 6;  <mfp@nnettomor.jp>  • 

■ Kagawa— Alex  MacGregor;  t/f:  087-051-3902;  <canstay@nijl.or.jp> 

Kagoshima— Yamada  Tamiko;  t/f:  099-265-4337;  <QYK07534@niftyserve.or.jp> 
Kanazawa— Bill  Holden;  t:  076-229-6140  (w),  229-5600  (h);  <hoiden@nsknet.or.jp> 
Kltakyushu— Chris  Carman;  t:  093-603-161 1 (w };  592-2003  (h);  <a3rman@med.u0eh-u.acjp> 
Kobe— Brent  Jones;  t/f:  0797- 3 1 -2060;  <OCKO 522 6@ niftyserve. or,jp> 

Kumamoto  (Affiliate  Chapter) — Andrew  Shaffer;  t:  096-339-1952;  <andmir5@try-neL0r.jp> 

Kyoto— Ishikawa  Katsumi;t:  075-501-3422;  f:  593-6900 

Matsuyama — Adrienne  Nonami;  t/f:  009-977-7709 

Miyazaki — Hugh  Nlcoll;  t:  0905-20-4700;  <hnicoII@funatsuka.miyazakl-mu.ac.jp> 

Nagasaki — Sarah  Apedaile;  t/f:  095-844-1024;  <sarah@bronze.oai.ne.jp> 

Nagoya — Katie  Sykes;  t/f:  0561-61-0914;  <ksykes@naa.attne.jp> 

Nara — Lany  Chin;t:  0745-73-5377;  f:  0745-73-2453;  <schin@gol.com> 

Niigata— Robert  Ludwlczak;  t:  0254-44-7642;  f:  0254-43-6206;  <robb@inet-shibata.or.jp> 
Okayama— Judith  Mikami;  t/f:  006-696-0126;  <mikami@mx1  .tiki.ne.jp> 

Okinawa— John  Dickson;  t/f:  090-093-7557;  <dickson@southemx.ne.jp> 

Omlya— Okada  Giikahiko;  t/f:  047-377-4695;  <chikar1e@orange.plala.or.jp> 

Osaka — Nakamura  Kimiko;  t/f:  06-376-3741;  <kimiko@su n-inet.or.jp> 

Sendai— Ken  Schmidt;  t:  022-222-0404;  <schmidt@tscctohoku-gakuin.acjp> 

Shizuoka— Amy  Hawley;  t:  054-206-41 1 5;f:  054-273-0046;  <shortone@gol.com> 

Shinshu— Mary  Aruga;  t:  0266-27-3094;  <mmarug3@aol.com> 

Tochlgl— Kunitomo  Michiko;  t:  020-661-1 637;  f:  028-662*4503; 

<tm-kuni@ka2.so-net.or.jp> 

Tokushima — Nora  McKenna;  t:  0003-24-9323;  f:  0006-65-0037;  <nora@shikoku-u.ac.jp> 
Tokyo — Carolyn  Obara;  <obara@tmca.acjp>;  Suzuki  Takako;  t/f:  0424-61-14  60 
Toyohashl — Laura  Kusaka;  t:  0532-08-2658;  <kusaka@vega.aichl-u.ac.jp> 

West  Tokyo — Kobayashl  Etsuo;  t:  042-366-2947;  <kobayasi@rikkyo.acjp> 

Yamagata — Sugawara  Fumio;  t/f:  0238-85-2460 

Yamaguchl — Shima  Yuklko;  t:  0836-08-5421;  <yukl@cu.yama.suLacjp> 

Yokohama—  Ron  Thornton;  t/f:  0467-31-2797;  <homton@fin.ne.jp> 


Conference  Calendar 

edited  by  Lynne  Roecklein  8 Kakutani  Tomoko 

We  welcome  new  listings.  Please  submit  conference  information  in  Japanese  or 
English  to  the  respective  editor  by  the  15th  of  the  month,  three  months  in  advance 
(four  months  for  overseas  conferences).  Thus,  September  15th  is  the  final  deadline 
for  a December  conference  in  Japan  or  a January  conference  overseas.  The  first 
listing  can  be  as  far  as  two  years  in  advance.  See  page  3 for  contact  information. 

October  1 0-1 2, 1 998 — The  Fourth  Conference  on  Con- 
ceptual Structure,  Discourse,  and  Language.  Emory 
University,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  USA.  Thematically 
grouped  lectures  by  noted  researchers  E.  Clark,  J.  Bybee, 
T.  Givon,  B.  MacWhinney,  G.  Lakoff  and  others  offering 
functional  and  cognitive  approaches  to  first-language 
acquisition,  form  and  function  of  grammatical  construc- 
tions, and  blending  and  metaphor.  See  chttp:// 
www.emory.edu/college/linguistics/csdl/>  for  more 
info,  especially  about  pre-conference  evening  on  primate 
communication.  Inquiries:  <csdl-4@leamlink.emory. 
edu>;  t:  1-404-727-2689;  chair  of  the  organizing  commit- 
tee, Alan  Cienki  at  <lanac@emory.edu>. 

October  1 2-16, 1 998 — The  Voice  of  the  Foreign  Lan- 
guage Culture.  Kursk  State  Pedagogical  University, 
Russia.  An  international  conference  on  communicative 
pronunciation  teaching,  the  solution  of  problems  associ- 
ated with  it,  and  its  integration  into  a principled  pro- 
gram. Much  more  at  <http://linguistlist.Org/issues/9/ 
9-678. html#2>.  Contacts:  Nickolay  Smakhtin  or 
Vyacheslav  Buzhinsky;  Faculty  of  Foreign  Languages, 
Laboratory  of  Communicative  Teaching  Through  Cul- 


_ Chapter  Meetings  &, Conference  Calendar 

tural  Interaction,  Kursk  State  Pedagogical  University,  33 
Radischev  Street,  Kursk  305004,  Russia;  t:  7-071-2227361; 
f:  7-071-2568461;'<kgpu@home.sovtest.ru>. 

October  1 5-1 8, 1 998—SLRF  (Second  Language  Re- 
search Forum)  1998:  Complementary  Perspectives  on 
Second  Language  Research.  At  the  University  of  Ha- 
waii, with  plenaries  by  Kathleen  Bardovi-Harlig  on 
pragmatics,  Nick  Ellis  on  connectionist  models  of  lexical 
acquisition,  Kate  Wolf  e-Quintero  on  interlanguage. 
Inquiries  at  <slrf98@hawaii.edu>.  See  also  <http:// 
www.lll.hawaii.edu/slrf98/default.html>. 

October  22-24, 1998 — Expolingua  Portugal — 9th  Portu- 
guese Fair  for  Languages  and  Cultures  at  the  Forum 
Telecom  in  Lisbon,  Portugal.  Organized  by  SILC — 
Sociedade  de  Intercambio  de  Linguas  e Culturas.  Inter- 
national event  comprised  of  extensive  Exhibitions 
coupled  with  a Cultural  Programme /Congress  of  de- 
bates, workshops,  and  discussions  with  specialists  con- 
cerning the  most  recent  trends  and  problems  in  the  field 
of  languages  and  language  learning.  Contact:  Gon<;alo 
Borges  de  Sousa;  t:  351-1-369-6089;  f;  351-1-396-6223; 
<silc@esoterica.pt>;  <http:  / / www.expolingua.pt>. 

October  23-25, 1998 — Transformations:  Technology,  For- 
eign Languages,  and  Undergraduate  Education.  A con- 
ference at  MIT,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  to  pose  new 
questions  about  and  explore  changes  in  foreign  language 
classrooms,  teacher  roles,  curriculum,  and  infrastructure 
as  multimedia  computer  technology  develops  and 
spreads.  Limited  attendance.  Further  info  and  registration 
link:  <http://web.mit.edu/fll/www/conf98/>. 

November  6-8, 1998 — Wroclaw  '98,  The  Seventh  Inter- 
national Conference  of  IATEFL  Poland.  Contact: 
Magdalena  Zamorska,  conference  coordinator;  c/o  En- 
glish Language  Centre,  Wroclaw  University,  Rm.  303, 
ul.  Kuznicza  22,  50-138  Wroclaw,  Poland;  t:  48-71- 
402798;  f:  48-71-402955;  <elc@adm.uni.wroc.pl>. 

November,  20-22, 1998 — 32nd  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Council  on  the  Teaching  of  Foreign  Lan- 
guage: The  Winds  of  Change.  In  Chicago,  Illinois  at  the 
Chicago  Hilton  & Towers.  Papers,  panel  discussions, 
exhibits,  etc.,  on  a wide  range  of  language  teaching  top- 
ics. Pre-  and  post-convention  workshops.  More  info  at 
<http://www.actfl.org/htdocs/meetings/actfl98.htm>. 

December  1 2-14, 1 998 — Languages  for  Cross-Cultural 
Capability:  Promoting  the  Discipline — Marking  Bound- 
aries and  Crossing  Borders.  Leeds  Metropolitan  Univer- 
sity, England.  International  mobility  has  focused  attention 
on  the  cultural  rationale  of  language  teaching,  leading  to 
radical  rethinking  about  the  nature  of  language  as  a 
mode,  facilitator,  or  function  of  cultural  discourse  and 
encounter.  Plenaries,  papers,  seminars,  workshops  and 
informal  debate  seek  to  give  body  to  the  emerging  disci- 
pline of  "languages  for  cross-cultural  capability"  as  the 
new  rationale  for  language  study.  Extensive  info  at 
<http://www.lmu.ac.uk/cls/>.  Paper /workshop  pro- 
posals due  by  September  7.  Contact:  Joy  Kelly,  Confer- 
ence Administrator;  Centre  for  Language  Study,  Leeds 
Metropolitan  U.,  Beckett  Park,  Leeds,  LS6  3QS,  UK;  t:  44- 
113-2837440;  f:  44-113-2745966;  <j.keUy@lmu.ac.uk>. 


Know  about  IATEFL?  You  can  join  the  International  Assocation  of  Teachers  of  English  as  a Foreign  Language  (IATEFL),  as  well 
as  any  number  of  IATEFL  SIGs,  through  JALT.  Check  the  postal  cash  transfer  form  at  the  back  of  this  issue  for  more  information. 
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\FIFTY-FIFTY^ 

Something  to  talk  about  from  Prentice  Hall! 

Don’t  miss  author.  Roger  Barnard  at  JALT  National 

at  Sonic  Citv.  Omiva! 

Pair  and  Group  Work  to  Get  Them  Talking! 

Fifty  Fifty! 

Saturday  November  21st,  4:15-5:00pm 
Room  #602 

Roger  Barnard 


For  more  information  or  a free  inspection  copy,  please  contact: 

Prentice  Hall  Japan  Tokyo  Headquarters 

Nishi-Shinjuku  KF  Bldg.  101,  8-14-24  Nishi-Shinjuku,  Shinjuku-ku,  Tokyo  160-0023 
Tel:  03-3365-9002  Fax:  03-3365-9009  Email:  elt@phj.co.jp 
Kansai  Office 

Tel:  06-355-0466  Fax:06-355-0467  Email:  phwjapan@gol.com 


Chapter  Meetings  & JlC/Positions 


December  14-16, 1998 — International  Symposium  on 
Computer  Learner  Corpora,  Second  Language  Acquisi- 
tion and  Foreign  Language  Teaching  at  The  Chinese 
University  of  Hong  Kong.  Contact:  Prof.  J.  Hung;  English 
Dept,  The  Chinese  University  of  HK,  Linguistics,  Shatin, 
New  Territories,  Hong  Kong;  t:  852-2609-7004;  f:  852-2603- 
5270;  <josephhung@cuhk.edu.hk>  (copy  to 
<granger@etan.ucl.ac.be>). 

March  27, 1999 — Individual  Differences  in  Foreign 
Language  Learning:  Effects  of  Aptitude,  Intelligence 
and  Motivation.  This  seminar  hosted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  English,  Aoyama  Gakuin  University,  will  re- 
late the  theoretical  constructs  of  intelligence,  aptitude 
and  motivation  to  issues  of  language  learning  in  in- 
structed settings.  Three  keynote  speakers  will  summa- 
rize the  latest  developments  and  research  in  these 
constructs  and  describe  current  instrumentation  for 
assessing  individual  differences.  Approximately  20 
other  thirty-minute  papers  will  also  be  presented.  Lim- 
ited to  150  people.  Circa  300-word  abstracts  due  No- 
vember 1st,  1998.  Abstracts  and  requests  to:  Peter 
Robinson  (Individual  Differences  Symposium);  Depart- 
ment of  English,  Aoyama  Gakuin  University,  4-4-25 
Shibuya,  Shibuya-ku,  Tokyo  150-8366;  t:  03-3409-8111, 
ext.  2379;  f(w):  03-3486-8390;  <peterr@cl.aoyama.ac.jp>. 

MAY  20-23, 1999 — International  Conference  on  Lan- 
guage Teacher  Education,  convened  by  the  Center  for 
Advanced  Research  on  Language  Acquisition  (CARLA) 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minne- 
sota, USA.  This  conference  aims  to  promote  dialogue 
among  language  teacher  trainers  of  all  languages,  levels, 
and  professional  settings.  Guest  speakers,  among  them 
Jack  Richards,  Donald  Freeman,  Dick  Allwright,  and 
Mimi  Met,  will  address  the  principal  themes  of  the  confer- 
ence: the  knowledge  base  of  language  teaching;  sociocul- 
tural and  political  contexts  of  language  teacher  education; 
the  processes  of  language  teacher  education;  language 
teacher  education  policy.  Lots  of  info  in  the  Call  for  Pa- 
pers at  <http://linguistlist.Org/issues/9/9-994.html>. 
Proposals  by  October  15, 1998  to:  Dr.  Bill  Johnston,  Chair 
of  the  Program  Committee,  International  Conference  on 
Language  Teacher  Education;  ILASLL,  University  of  Min- 
nesota, Klaeber  Court  192, 320  16th  St.  SE,  Minneapolis, 
MN  55455,  USA;  t:  1-612-626-2269;  f:  1-612-624-4579; 
<biUj@tc.umn.edu>.  General  info  from 
<carla@tc.  umn.edu>. 


Corrections 

The  JALT  Central  Office  reported  several  errors  in  the 

JALT98  Pre-Conference  Supplement  in  the  July  issue  of  The 

Language  Teacher . 

• On  page  S-4,  the  room  for  registration  should  read 
"Basement."  Registration  for  the  Featured  Speaker 
Workshops  on  Friday,  November  20  should  read 
"11:00-12:30, 15:30-16:30." 

• On  page  S-5,  the  times  for  November  20  should  read 
"17:00-19:30"  and  registration  for  the  Featured 
Speaker  Workshops  should  read  "11:00-12:30, 15:30- 
16:30." 

• On  pages  S-6  and  S-7,  the  cost  for  two  workshops  for 
conference  members  should  read  "¥10>000." 

er|c“ 
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Job  Information  Center/ 
Positions 

edited  by  bettina  begole  & natsue  duggan 

Ehime-ken— The  Humanities  Faculty  of  Matsuyama  Uni- 
versity is  looking  for  a fuU-time  EFL  instructor  to  begin 
April  1, 1999.  Qualifications:  Native- speaker  compe- 
tency with  an  MA  in  TEFL/TESL/TESOL.  Knowledge 
of  Japan  and/or  experience  in  teaching  Japanese  stu- 
dents would  be  helpful.  Duties:  Teach  six  90-minute 
classes  a week.  Salary  & Benefits:  Two-year,  non-re- 
newable contract  includes  salary  of  roughly  4,300,000 
yen /year;  air  fare  to  and  from  Matsuyama;  partial  pay- 
ment of  health  insurance;  research  funds.  Application 
Materials:  R£sum£,  transcripts,  and  copy  of  diploma; 
application  materials  will  not  be  returned.  Deadline: 
October  9, 1998.  Contact:  Dean  of  the  Humanities  Fac- 
ulty, Matsuyama  University,  4-2  Bunkyo-cho, 

Matsuyama  790-8578;  no  e-mail  or  telephone  inquiries. 
Ehime-ken — The  Economics  Faculty  of  Matsuyama  Uni- 
versity is  looking  for  a full-time  EFL  instructor  to  begin 
April  1, 1999.  Qualifications:  Native- speaker  compe- 
tency with  an  MA  in  TEFL/TESL/TESOL.  Knowledge 
of  Japan  and/or  experience  in  teaching  Japanese  stu- 
dents would  be  helpful.  Duties:  Teach  six  90-minute 
classes  a week,  including  large  classes  of  around  60  stu- 
dents. Salary  & Benefits:  Two-year,  non-renewable 
contract  includes  salary  of  roughly  4,300,000  yen /year; 
air  fare  to  and  from  Matsuyama;  partial  payment  of 
health  insurance;  research  funds.  Application  Materials: 
R6sum£,  transcripts,  and  copy  of  diploma;  application 
materials  will  not  be  returned.  Deadline:  October  30, 
1998.  Contact:  Dean  of  the  Economics  Faculty, 
Matsuyama  University,  4-2  Bunkyo-cho,  Matsuyama 
790-8578;  no  e-mail  or  telephone  inquiries. 

Hokkaido — The  English  Department  of  Otaru  Women's 
Junior  College  is  looking  for  a full-time  English  teacher 
for  a tenure-track  position  to  begin  April  1, 1999.  Quali- 
fications: Native-speaker  competency  in  English  as  well 
as  fluency  in  spoken  and  written  Japanese  is  required. 
MA  in  TEFL/TESL  is  preferred,  but  other  English  MAs 
are  acceptable.  Teaching  experience  in  Japan  is  pre- 
ferred. Duties:  Supervision  of  overseas  study  program; 
willingness  to  lead  groups  overseas.  Salary  & Benefits: 
Salary  commensurate  with  experience  and  age  and 
based  on  same  salary  scale  as  Japanese  staff.  Applica- 
tion Materials:  R£sum6  with  photograph  in  both  English 
and  Japanese;  references.  Deadline:  October  31, 1998. 
Contact:  Professor  Stephen  Toskar;  Otaru  Women's 
Junior  College,  4-9-1  Irifune,  Otaru,  Hokkaido  047-8611. 
Hokkaido — Hokkaido  Tokai  University  in  Sapporo  is  look- 
ing for  a full-time  lecturer,  associate  professor,  or  profes- 
sor to  begin  April  1, 1999.  Job  title  will  be  based  on 
applicant's  qualifications.  Qualifications:  Native-speaker 
competency  in  English  with  the  ability  to  speak  and  un- 
derstand basic  Japanese;  MA  or  PhD  in  a field  related  to 
English  teaching  (TESOL,  etc.),  linguistics  or  literature, 
and  with  a strong  interest  in  teaching  as  well  as  research. 
The  candidate  should  be  prepared  to  give  instruction  for 
standard  English  examinations  such  as  TOEIC,  TOEFL, 
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Now  you're  talking! 


Task-based,  student-centered 
conversation  for  Japanese 
students. 


• highly  communicative 

• practical  & enjoyable 

• user-friendly 

• lots  of  listening  practice 

• basic  level 

• suitable  for  teenagers 
or  young  adults 


Please  send  a free  sample  of: 
Now  you're  talking! 

Name: 

School: 

Address:  School  □ Home  □ 


~i 


CHECK  OUT 
OUR  WEB  SITE! 

i 


Tel: 


Fax: 


1-10-19  Kita,  Okegawa  City 
Saitama  363-0011 
Tel/Fax:  (048)  772-7724 


I www.EFLPress.com 
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JlOPositions 


and  STEP.  Duties:  Teach  English  listening  and  speaking 
skills  for  eight  freshman-sophomore  classes  (90  minutes 
each)  per  week.  Salary  & Benefits:  Competitive  salary 
based  on  the  salary  scale  of  Tokai  University  Educational 
System.  Application  Materials:  Original  and  photocopies 
of  (1)  Curriculum  vitae  with  photo  and  official  transcripts, 
(2)  List  of  publications  and  descriptions  of  the  contents  of 
major  publications  (two  pages  of  letter  or  A4  size),  (3) 
Brief  description  of  teaching  philosophy  and  methods, 
based  on  applicant's  own  teaching  experience  and  accom- 
plishments (two  pages  of  letter  or  A4  size),  (4)  Two  refer- 
ences, including  addresses,  phone /fax  numbers  and 
e-mail  addresses  if  available.  Also  enclose  two  sets  of 
reprints  or  photocopies  of  major  publications  (one  copy 
for  books  and  dissertations  is  acceptable  if  a photocopy  of 
the  contents  and  the  first  page  of  each  chapter  is  at- 
tached). Deadline:  October  3, 1998.  Contact:  Send  appli- 
cation materials  by  registered  mail  to:  Dr.  Yasunari 
Kurihara;  Dean,  Research  Institute  for  Higher  Education 
Programs,  Hokkaido  Tokai  University,  5-1 -1-1 
Minamisawa,  Minami-ku,  Sapporo  005-8601.  Inquiries: 

Dr.  Shusuke  Yomo;  Chair,  Division  of  Fundamental  Stud- 
ies; t:  011-571-5112,  ext.  432;  f:  011-571-7879; 
<yomo@es.htokai.ac.jp>. 

Hokkaido — Hokusei  Gakuen  University  in  Sapporo  is 
looking  for  a full-time  instructor  of  English  to  begin 
April  1, 1999.  Qualifications:  Native-speaker  compe- 
tency in  English  with  teaching  experience  in  Japan  and 
some  Japanese  language  ability  preferred;  MA  or 
equivalent  in  TEFL,  English,  linguistics,  or  related  field. 
Duties:  Teach  oral  English,  composition,  reading,  and 
perform  administrative  duties.  Salary  & Benefits:  Com- 
mensurate with  education  and  experience;  housing  al- 
lowance and  other  benefits  provided;  two-year  contract 
with  possible  renewal.  Application  Materials:  Curricu- 
lum vitae  with  list  of  English  publications;  copies  of 
three  main  articles;  two  letters  of  reference.  Deadline: 
September  30, 1998.  Contact:  Professor  Rikiya  Kato; 
Dean,  School  of  Humanities,  Hokusei  Gakuen  Univer- 
sity, Nishi  2-31,  Ohyachi,  Atsubetsu-ku,  Sapporo  004- 
8631;  t:  011-8941-2731;  f:  011-894-3690. 

Hyogo-ken — The  School  of  Policy  Studies  at  Kwansei 
Gakuin  University  in  Sanda-shi  is  looking  for  a part-time 
English  instructor.  Qualifications:  MA  in  TEFL  or  cur- 
rently enrolled  in  an  MA-TEFL  program.  Must  be  a 
Kansai  resident,  preferably  in  Osaka/Kobe  area.  Duties: 
Teach  a minimum  of  three  koma  per  day  for  one  to  three 
days.  Courses  include  academic  writing,  content,  listen- 
ing, and  discussion /presentation.  Salary  & Benefits: 
Semester  by  semester;  contract  renewable  based  on  satis- 
factory performance.  Application  Materials:  Curriculum 
vitae  and  letter  of  introduction.  Contact:  James  Riedel; 
Kwansei  Gakuin  University,  Gakuin  2,  Sanda-shi  669- 
1337;  t:  0795-65-7627;  f:  0795-65-7605; 
<james@ksc.kwansei.ac.jp>. 

Ibaraki-ken — The  Foreign  Language  Center,  University 
of  Tsukuba,  Ibaraki,  has  an  ongoing  interest  in  seeking 
applications  for  part-time  EFL  teachers  for  the  coming 
academic  year.  Qualifications:  An  MA  in  TEFL/TESL 
or  related  field,  teaching  experience  at  a Japanese  or 
foreign  university  or  college  or  equivalent,  and  a mini- 
mum of  three  publications  are  required.  Duties:  Teach 
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two  to  four  75-minute  first-year  English  classes  a week 

• based  on  availability  and  needs  of  the  university  for  a 
three-term  academic  year.  Salary  & Benefits:  Salary 
plus  commuting  allowance  according  to  the  university's 
scale.  Application  Materials:  Cover  letter;  CV  in  English 
and  preferably  in  Japanese  as  well;  list  of  publications 
with  page  numbers  specified;  copies  of  relevant  diplo- 
mas, certificates,  and  degrees  (if  possible).  Deadline: 
Ongoing.  Contact:  Mr.  Hirosada  Iwasaki;  Foreign  Lan- 
guage Center,  University  of  Tsukuba,  1-1-1  Tennodai, 
Tsukuba-shi,  Ibaraki  305-0061;  t:  0298-53-2426;  f:  0298- 
53-6616  (FLC  office);  <iwasaki@sakura.cc. tsukuba. ac.jp>. 

Kanagawa-ken — Keio  Shonan  Fujisawa  Junior  and  Se- 
nior High  School  is  accepting  applications  for  a full-time 
English  teacher.  Qualifications:  Native-speaker  compe- 
tency in  English  and  an  MA  in  TESOL  or  related  field. 
Duties:  Teach  16  classes  and  two  elective  hours  per 
week  (five  days);  share  homeroom  responsibilities;  as- 
sess students  according  to  school  guidelines;  participate 
in  all  school  events;  supervise  students  during  school 
trips,  sports  days,  etc.;  play  an  active  role  in  curriculum 
development,  test  writing,  coordination  of  exchange 
program,  etc.  Salary  & Benefits:  Salary  based  on  age, 
qualifications,  and  experience;  commuting  costs;  book 
allowance;  furnished  apartments  close  to  school  avail- 
able with  no  key  money.  Application  Materials:  Cover 
letter;  curriculum  vitae;  transcripts  from  all  post-second- 
ary schools  attended;  copies  of  degrees  and  certificates; 
details  of  publications  and  presentations,  if  any;  at  least 
two  letters  of  recommendation  from  a recent  employer 
and/or  professor  in  TESOL.  Deadline:  September  30, 
1998.  Contact:  Tina  Sculli;  English  Department,  Keio 
Shonan  Fujisawa  Junior  and  Senior  High  School,  5466 
Endo,  Fujisawa-shi,  Kanagawa  252-0811;  t:  0466-47-5111; 
f:  0466-47-5078;  <tinas@sfc.keio.ac.jp>  (inquiries  only). 

Kyoto — Kyoto  Nishi  High  School  is  looking  for  a full-time 
EFL  teacher  to  begin  April  1, 1999.  Qualifications:  Na- 
tive-speaker competency  with  a degree  or  diploma  in 
TEFL,  literature,  or  education.  Ability  to  speak  Japanese 
is  preferred.  Duties:  Teach  at  least  13  classes  in  the  inter- 
national course;  five  days/week  of  reading,  writing, 
listening,  and  speaking  in  an  integrated,  content-based 
program;  speaking  and  listening  in  other  courses;  team 
curriculum  planning,  committee  work,  chaperoning 
overseas  study  groups;  assuming  homeroom  responsi- 
bilities from  second  year.  Salary  & Benefits:  Salary 
270,000-300,000  yen  per  month  based  on  experience; 
bonus  of  three  months  pre-tax  salary  the  first  year,  in- 
creasing by  one  month/year  with  a six  month  ceiling; 
transportation;  housing  allowance;  visa  sponsorship. 
Application  Materials:  R£sum£,  three  references,  two 
letters  of  recommendation,  and  statement  of  purpose. 
Other  requirements:  Two-year  commitment,  two  inter- 
views conducted  at  the  school.  Contact:  Lori  Zenuk- 
Nishide;  Kyoto  Nishi  High  School,  37  Naemachi 
Yamanouchi,  Ukyo-ku,  Kyoto  615-0074;  t:  075-321-0712; 
f:  075-322-7733;  <l_nishid@kufs  .ac.jp  >. 

Nagano-ken — Nagano  University  in  Ueda  is  looking  for  a 
full-time  associate  professor  or  lecturer  in  English.  Quali- 
fications: An  MA  or  PhD,  preferably  in  literature,  linguis- 
tics or  TESL  and  native-speaker  competency  in  English  as 
well  as  a good  command  of  Japanese.  Salary  & Benefits: 
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One-year  contract  with  possibility  of  renewal.  Applica- 
tion Materials:  R£sum£  with  photograph;  list  of  publica- 
tions and  copies  of  published  papers;  health  certificate; 
certified  MA  or  PhD  academic  transcript;  research  pro- 
spectus. Contact:  Hideki  Sato;  Dean,  Faculty  of  Social 
Sciences,  Nagano  University,  658-1  Shimonogo,  Ueda-shi, 
Nagano  386-1298;  t:  0268-39-0001;  f:  0268-39-0002. 

Tokyo-to — International  Christian  University  in  Mi  taka  is 
looking  for  a full-time  adjunct  instructor  to  begin  Sep- 
tember 1, 1999.  Qualifications:  MA  in  TESL  or  related 
field,  EAP  teaching  experience,  and  evidence  of  profes- 
sional involvement  in  the  field  of  English  education. 
Native-speaker  competency  in  English  is  also  required. 
Duties:  Teach  in  ICU's  English  language  program.  Sal- 
ary & Benefits:  Two-year  contract  (9/1/99-8/31/2001); 
Japanese  salary  scale  based  on  age  and  experience.  Ap- 
plication Materials:  Curriculum  vitae;  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  three  references;  letter  of  self-introduction. 
Deadline:  October  1, 1998.  Contact:  Randy  Thrasher; 

ELP  Director,  International  Christian  University,  3-10-2 
Osawa,  Mitaka,  Tokyo  181. 

Tokyo-to — Tsuda  College  in  Kodaira  is  looking  for  a full- 
time assistant  professor,  associate  professor,  or  profes- 
sor. Qualifications:  PhD  in  communication  studies  or 
related  field.  Duties:  Teach  undergraduate  and  graduate 
courses  in  intercultural  communication,  rhetoric,  and 
media.  Salary  & Benefits:  Information  furnished  upon 
request.  Application  Materials:  Information  furnished 
upon  request.  Deadline:  September  11, 1998.  Contact: 
Tom  Mader;  Department  of  English,  Tsuda  College,  2-1- 
1 Tsuda-machi,  Kodaira,  Tokyo  187-8577;  t:  0423-42- 
5150;  f:  0423-42-5152. 

Tokyo-to — The  Department  of  English  Language  and  Lit- 
erature, Faculty  of  Humanities,  Tokyo  Metropolitan  Uni- 
versity in  Hachioji  invites  applications  for  a three-year 
position  as  lecturer /associate  professor  to  begin  April, 
2000.  Qualifications:  Native-speaker  competency  in  En- 
glish with  an  MA  or  higher  degree  in  a field  related  to 
English  teaching  (TESOL,  TEFL,  linguistics,  literature, 
etc.),  together  with  a strong  commitment  to  and  research 
interests  in  language  education.  Teaching  experience  in  a 
Japanese  university  is  desired,  as  is  a sufficient  level  of 
Japanese  for  dealing  with  office  procedures.  Preference 
will  be  given  to  applicants  35  years  of  age  or  under.  Du- 
ties: Teach  six  classes  per  week  of  freshman  and  sopho- 
more English  composition;  later,  other  courses  will  be 
included  (ELT  methodology  and  thesis  writing);  partici- 
pation in  meetings  and  committee  work;  teach  some 
classes  in  evening  division.  Salary  & Benefits:  Three-year 
position  which  is  renewable  and  may  become  permanent 
pending  the  decision  of  the  Humanities  faculty;  salary 
dependent  on  age,  qualifications,  and  experience  accord- 
ing to  Tokyo  metropolitan  government  wage  scale;  health 
insurance  and  pension  included.  Application  Materials: 
Application  form  (see  contact  below);  six  copies  of  all 
application  materials,  including:  Curriculum  vitae  with 
photograph  and  a list  of  publications;  copies  of  the  three 
most  representative  publications  with  abstracts  which 
show  evidence  of  original  research;  cover  letter  of  intro- 
duction outlining  the  applicant's  approach  to  teaching  in 
a Japanese  university;  two  letters  of  recommendation,  one 
of  which  is  from  a Japanese,  preferably  a colleague.  Dead- 
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line:  October  26, 1998.  Contact:  Eloise  P.  Hamatani;  De- 
partment of  English,  Tokyo  Metropolitan  University,  1-1 
Minami  Osawa,  Hachioji-shi,  Tokyo  192-03;  t:  0427-84- 
9415;  f:  0427-84-9471 ; <eloise@gol.com>. 

Tokyo-to — Tokyo  Women's  Christian  University  is  seek- 
ing applicants  for  a full-time  position  as  a teaching  assis- 
tant to  begin  April,  1999.  Qualifications:  Native-speaker 
competency  in  English  with  a BA  or  BS  degree.  Univer- 
sity teaching  experience  is  preferred,  and  Japanese  con- 
versational ability  is  also  desired.  Duties:  Teach  ten 
90-minute  classes  per  week  and  assist  with  entrance 
exam  marking.  Salary  & Benefits:  334,400  yen  per 
month;  housing  allowance  and  bonus.  Contract  is  for 
two  years  and  may  be  renewed  only  once.  Application 
Materials:  R£sum£.  Deadline:  October  15, 1998.  Other 
Requirements:  Candidates  should  be  available  for  inter- 
view on  campus  in  Tokyo  during  October.  No  e-mail  or 
faxes,  please.  Contact:  Dennis  E.  Schneider;  Tokyo 
Women's  Christian  University,  2-6-1  Zempukuji, 
Suginami-ku,  Tokyo  167-8585;  t:  03-5382-6211. 

Tokyo-to — Seikei  University  in  Musashino  is  looking  for  a 
full-time  lecturer  or  associate  professor.  Qualifications:  A 
PhD  in  English/ American  literature,  English/ American 
studies,  or  equivalent,  and  experience  teaching  English  at 
university  level.  Proficiency  in  Japanese  is  also  required. 
Duties:  Teach  English  or  American  literature-related 
seminars  and  lecture  courses;  classes  in  English  conversa- 
tion and  composition;  meeting,  committee,  and  other 
administrative  duties.  Salary  & Benefits:  Salary  scale  and 
promotion  rules  for  permanent  Japanese  teaching  staff 
will  apply.  Application  Materials:  Curriculum  vitae 
(both  English  and  Japanese);  photocopies  of  diplomas  for 
all  levels;  list  of  scholarly  achievements;  one  copy  each  of 
three  relevant  published  items;  two  letters  of  reference. 
Deadline:  October  15, 1998.  Contact:  Professor  Mitsuaki 
Yoneyama;  Chair,  English  Department,  Seikei  University, 
3-3-1  Kichijoji-kitamachi,  Musashino-shi,  Tokyo  180-8633; 
f:  0422-37-3875;  t:  no  telephone  inquiries. 

Tokyo-to — The  English  Department  at  Aoyama  Gakuin 
University,  Tokyo,  seeks  part-time  lecturers  for  conversa- 
tion and  writing  courses  at  its  Atsugi  campus  for  the  1998 
Fall  semester  and  the  1999  academic  year.  The  campus  is 
about  90  minutes  from  Shinjuku  station  on  the  Odakyu 
Line  and  classes  are  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Thursdays, 
and  Fridays.  Qualifications:  In  addition  to  excellent  En- 
glish speaking  ability,  an  MA  in  TEFL/ TESOL,  literature, 
applied  linguistics,  or  communications;  minimum  3 years 
experience  teaching  English  at  a university;  or  alterna- 
tively, a PhD  in  one  of  the  relevant  fields  and  one  year 
university  teaching  experience.  Duties:  Classroom  activi- 
ties such  as  teaching  small-group  discussion  tasks,  journal 
writing,  and  book  reports;  collaboration  in  curriculum 
development  project.  This  will  entail  lunch-time  meetings 
and  a program  orientation  in  April.  Application  Materi- 
als: R£sum£,  two  passport-size  photos,  and  photocopy  of 
visa.  Deadline:  Ongoing.  Contact:  Gregory  Strong;  Coor- 
dinator, Fall  1998  Selection,  Integrated  English  Program, 
English  Department,  Aoyama  Gakuin  University,  4-4-25 
Shibuya,  Shibuya-ku,  Tokyo  150-8366. 

Yokohama — Kanagawa  University  is  accepting  applica- 
tions for  a full-time  lecturer  or  associate  professor  of 
general  English  to  begin  from  April  1,  1999.  Qualifica- 
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tions:  Native-speaker  competency  in  English  with  a 
good  command  of  Japanese,  and  an  MA  or  PhD  equiva- 
lent in  TESOL  or  related  field.  University  teaching  expe- 
rience is  preferred,  as  well  as  some  familiarity  with 
instructional  media.  Preference  will  be  given  to  appli- 
cants under  age  40.  Duties:  Teach  English;  attend  meet- 
ings; participate  in  entrance  exam  development 
committee.  Salary  & Benefits:  Starting  salary  dependent 
on  age  and  experience.  For  further  information  contact 
the  somu-bu  jinji-ka  (personnel  section).  Application 
Materials:  Submit  the  following  materials  in  an  enve- 
lope marked  "application  for  English  teaching  position": 
Curriculum  vitae  with  a photograph  attached;  copies  of 
three  publications;  1000- word  essay  in  either  English  or 
Japanese  on  teaching  English  at  the  college  level  in  Ja- 
pan. Deadline:  October  31, 1998.  Contact:  Professor 
Michio  Nakajima;  Dean,  Department  of  Foreign  Lan- 
guages, 3-27-1  Rokkakubashi,  Kanagawa-ku,  Yokohama 
221-8686;  t:  045-481-5661;  f:  045-491-7915. 
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0857-87-0858  or  send  it  to  <begole@po.harenet.or.jp>,  so  that  it  is  received 
before  the  15th  of  the  month,  two  months  before  publication. 
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evaluate  the  use  of  pictures  for  promoting  English  con- 
versation, we  usually  hand  out  a questionnaire  to  get 
feedback  and  suggestions  on  materials  after  they  have 
been  in  use  for  two  or  three  weeks.  Regular  discussions 
and  interviews  with  students  are  held  throughout  the 
course  to  collect  information  about  the  materials,  ac- 
tivities, classroom  management,  classroom  interaction, 
and  cultural  input  so  that  adjustment  can  be  made. 
Students  are  sometimes  invited  to  join  the  picture 
search  and  activity  design. 

At  the  end  of  the  term,  pictures  are  the  basis  of  a 
test  in  which  the  teacher  joins  groups  in  speaking  ac- 
tivities and  grades  each  student  according  to  teacher- 
student  interaction  and  student-student  interaction. 
Thus,  our  method  of  assessment  is  based  directly  on 
what  we  did  in  class. 

A Final  Word 

Our  use  of  pictures  arose  from  the  need  to  develop  stu- 
dents' general  communicative  competence,  specifically 
their  confidence  to  speak.  After  several  years  of  experi- 
ence in  integrating  pictures  into  the  whole  conversation 
program,  we  have  identified  a number  of  benefits: 

1.  It  promotes  cooperative  learning. 

2.  It  increases  opportunities  to  develop  spontaneous 
interactive  language  skills. 

3.  It  strengthens  awareness  as  independent  language 
learners. 

4.  It  raises  cultural  awareness. 

5.  It  strengthens  the  ability  to  disintegrate  details. 

The  use  of  pictures  has  improved  communicative 
competence  of  most  of  the  students  in  the  class.  As 
a Chinese  proverb  goes,  "Give  a man  a fish  and  you 
feed  him  for  a day.  Teach  a man  how  to  fish  and 
you  feed  him  for  a lifetime."  The  use  of  pictures  can 
be  a very  useful  part  of  the  process  of  language 
learning  for  life. 
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Membership  Information 

JALT  is  a professional  organization  dedicated  to  the  improvement  of  language  learning  and  teaching  in  Japan,  a vehicle  for  the 
exchange  of  new  ideas  and  techniques  and  a means  of  keeping  abreast  of  new  developments  in  a rapidly  changing  field.  JALT, 
formed  in  1976,  has  an  international  membership  of  over  4,000.  There  are  currently  37  JALT  chapters  and  2 affiliate  chapters 
throughout  Japan  (listed  below).  It  is  the  Japan  affiliate  of  International  TESOL  (Teachers  of  English  to  Speakers  of  Other 
Languages)  and  a branch  of  IATEFL  (International  Association  of  Teachers  of  English  as  a Foreign  Language). 

Publications  — JALT  publishes  The  Language  Teacher , a monthly  magazine  of  articles  and  announcements  on  professional 
concerns;  the  semi-annual  JALT  Journal;  JALT  Conference  Proceedings  (annual);  and  JALT  Applied  Materials  (a  monograph  series). 
Meetings  and  Conferences  — The  JALT  International  Conference  on  Language  Teaching/Leaming  attracts  some  2,000 
participants  annually.  The  program  consists  of  over  300  papers,  workshops,  colloquia  and  poster  sessions,  a publishers' 
exhibition  of  some  1,000m2,  an  employment  center,  and  social  events.  Local  chapter  meetings  are  held  on  a monthly  or  bi- 
monthly basis  in  each  JALT  chapter,  and  National  Special  Interest  Groups,  N-SlGs,  disseminate  information  on  areas  of  special 
interest.  JALT  also  sponsors  special  events,  such  as  conferences  on  Testing  and  other  themes. 

Chapters  — Akita,  Chiba,  Fukui,  Fukuoka,  Gunma,  Hamamatsu,  Himeji,  Hiroshima,  Hokkaido,  Ibaraki,  Iwate,  Kagawa, 
Kagoshima,  Kanazawa,  Kitakyushu,  Kobe,  Kyoto,  Matsuyama,  Nagasaki,  Nagoya,  Nara,  Niigata,  Okayama,  Okinawa,  Omiya, 
Osaka,  Sendai,  Shinshu,  Shizuoka,  Tochigi,  Tokushima,  Tokyo,  Toyohashi,  West  Tokyo,  Yamagata,  Yamaguchi,  Yokohama, 
Kumamoto  (affiliate),  Miyazaki  (affiliate). 

N-SlGs  — Bilingualism;  College  and  University  Educators;  Computer- Assisted  Language  Learning;  Global  Issues  in  Language 
Education;  Japanese  as  a Second  Language;  Jr. /Sr.  High  School;  Learner  Development;  Materials  Writers;  Professionalism, 
Administration,  and  Leadership  in  Education;  Teacher  Education;  Teaching  Children;  Testing  and  Evaluation;  Video;  Other 
Language  Educators  (forming);  Foreign  Language  Literacy  (forming),  jalt  members  can  join  as  many  n-SIGs  as  they  wish  for 
a fee  of  ¥1,500  per  N-SIG. 

Awards  for  Research  Grants  and  Development  — Awarded  annually.  Applications  must  be  made  to  the  JALT  Research  Grants 
Committee  Chair  by  August  16.  Awards  are  announced  at  the  annual  conference. 

Membership  — Regular  Membership  (¥10,000)  includes  membership  in  the  nearest  chapter.  Student  Memberships  (¥5,000) 
are  available  to  full-time,  undergraduate  students  with  proper  identification.  Joint  Memberships  (¥17,000),  available  to  two 
individuals  sharing  the  same  mailing  address,  receive  only  one  copy  of  each  JALT  publication.  Group  Memberships  (¥6,500/ 
person)  are  available  to  five  or  more  people  employed  by  the  same  institution.  One  copy  of  each  publication  is  provided  for  every 
five  members  or  fraction  thereof.  Applications  may  be  made  at  any  JALT  meeting,  by  using  the  postal  money  transfer  form  (yubin 
furikae)  found  in  every  issue  of  The  Language  Teacher , or  by  sending  an  International  Postal  Money  Order  (no  check  surcharge), 
a check  or  money  order  in  yen  (on  a Japanese  bank),  in  dollars  (on  a U.S.  bank),  or  in  pounds  (on  a U.K.  bank)  to  the  Central  Office. 
Joint  and  Group  Members  must  apply,  renew,  and  pay  membership  fees  together  with  the  other  members  of  their  group. 
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(Advise  on  top-quality  US/UK  textbooks  by  \ 
specialists  in  teaching  English  / 


► 65  presentations  by  prominent  authors  and  editors: 

Detailed  explanation  on  contents  of  the  latest  ELT  materials 
and  how  to  use  them.  Ample  time  and  opportunities  for  all 
those  questions  you’ve  always  wanted  to  ask. 

► You  can't  afford  to  miss  this  comprehensive  ELT 
exhibition: 

Displays  by  major  US/UK  ELT  publishers.  Good  time  to 
find  out  about  recent  trends  in  ELT  teaching  and  publishing 
and  to  select  your  materials. 

► Wide  range  of  ELT  for  children  to  adults: 

English  conversation,  listening,  reading,  composition, 
grammar,  business  English,  tests,  audio,  video,  CAi,  songs 
and  games,  reference  books  for  teachers-plenty  of  ELT! 
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• Oxford  University  Press  • Penguin  Books  Japan 
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Guest  Lecture  Series 


Date 

Venue 


wsm  eras 


Oct.  31st,  Nov.  1st  (Sat.,  Sun.) 

IkebukuroMIPRO 

7F:  World  Import  Mart 


Date  : Nov.  3rd  (Tue.) 

Venue  : International  Center 
4F:  Room  1 & 2 


Date 

Venue 


: Nov.  4th  (Wed.) 
: Ten  jin  Bldg. 

1 IF:  Room  9 


Date  : Nov.  5th  (Thu.) 

Venue  : Hiroshima  YMCA  Hall 
B1F:  Convention  Hall 


Date  : Nov  7th  (Sat.) 
Venue  : Kitaoji  Town 

3F:  Imamiya  Hall 


Nov.  8th  (Sun.) 
OMM  Bldg. 
2F:RoomG8tG2 
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Addison  Wesley 

i Longman  Japan 

"Teaching  Grammar  Through  Listening" 


Rod  Ellis 
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Adrian  Doff 


ambridge 

University  Press 

"Starting  From  Scratch:  Is  All  Equal? " 


rentice  Hall  Japan 

"Practical  Techniques  For  Strategies-Based 
Instruction(SBI)" 

TOouglas^ 

Brown 
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xford 

University  Press 


Dr.  Norman 
Whitney 


Good  Language  Learners:  Where  Are  You? 
Who  Are  You?" 


Volume  22,  Number  10,  October,  1998 
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7 Learner  Autonomy:  What  and  Why?  . 
by  David  Little  & Leni  Dam 
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Interview 

13  Advice  for  Writers:  An  Interview  With  Sandra  McKay< 
by  Steve  Cornwell 
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Features 

17  The  Motivation  Approach  /'  r - ;,  , ^ > 

by  Paul  van  Raay  ' - Jf  / I |f| 

21  Japanese  English  Teachers' Increasing  Use  of  English  i / 

by  T im  Murphey  & Sasaki  T s uyoshi  ,, 

27  Developing  Academic  Language  Skills  and  Fluet^^sThroughfDebate 
by  Timothy  Stewart  and  Gene  Pleisch  ^ / / / 


The  Region 

33  Elementary  Education  Reforms  in  Korea 
by  Jeong-ryeol  Kim 
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Opinions  J|#Pe1rspectives 

47  A Meditation  for  Troubled  Teachers 
by  Bill  Lee 


Creative  Course  Design 

37  Pop  Media  Texts  in  Language  Classrooms 
by  Judith  Lamie 

Readers'  Views 

45  Top-Down,  Bottom-Up  Listening  and  Context: 
A Response  to  Richard  Cauldwell 
by  Marc  Helgesen 


The  Language  Teacher  is  the  monthly  publica- 
tion of  the  Japan  Association  for  Language 
Teaching  ( Zenkoku  Gogaku  Kyoiku  Gakkai). 
Formed  in  1976,  jalt  is  a non-profit  profes- 
sional organization  of  language  teachers, 
dedicated  to  the  improvement  of  language 
learning  and  teaching  in  Japan,  jalt 's  pub- 
lications and  events  serve  as  vehicles  for  the 
exchange  of  new  ideas  and  techniques,  and  a 
means  of  keeping  abreast  of  new  develop- 
ments in  a rapidly  changing  field,  jalt  wel- 
comes members  of  any  nationality,  regardless 
of  the  language  taught. 

All  materials  in  this  publication  are  copy- 
>98  by  their  respective  authors. 
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53  Quick  Tip:  Ideas  Take  Wings 
by  Bob  McGregor 

53  Developing  Pragmatic  Competence:  Requesting 

by  Patricia  Galien 

54  Student-Centered  Pronunciation  Practice: 

More  than  "Right"  or  "Light" 

by  Mariko  Boku 

56  Variety  Awareness  Quiz  for  Teachers 
by  Alan  Rosen  & Farrell  Cleary 
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Submissions 


The  editors  welcome  submissions  of  materi- 
als concerned  with  all  aspects  of  language 
teaching,  particularly  with  relevance  to  Ja- 
pan. All  English  language  copy  must  be 
typed,  double  spaced,  on  A4-sized  paper, 
with  three  centimetre  margins.  Manuscripts 
should  follow  the  American  Psychological 
Association  (apa)  style  as  it  appears  in  The 
Language  Teacher.  The  editors  reserve  the  right 
to  edit  all  copy  for  length,  style,  and  clarity, 
without  prior  notification  to  authors.  Dead- 
lines: as  indicated  below. 
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Feature  Articles 

English.  Well  written,  well-documented  ar- 
ticles of  up  to  3,000  words  in  English.  Pages 
should  be  numbered,  new  paragraphs  in- 
dented, word  count  noted,  and  sub-headings 
(bold-faced  or  italics)  used  throughout  for  the 
convenience  of  readers.  Three  copies  are  re- 
quired. The  author's  name,  affiliation,  and 
contact  details  should  appear  on  only  one  of 
the  copies.  An  abstract  of  up  to  150  words, 
biographical  information  of  up  to  100  words, 
and  any  photographs,  tables,  or  drawings 
should  appear  on  separate  sheets  of  paper. 
Send  all  three  copies  to  Laura  MacGregor. 
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Opinion  & Perspectives.  Pieces  of  up  to  1,500 
words  must  be  informed  and  of  current  con- 
cern to  professionals  in  the  language  teaching 
field.  Send  submissions  to  Laura  MacGregor. 
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Interviews.  If  you  are  interested  in  interview- 
ing a well  known  professional  in  the  field, 
please  consult  the  editor  first. 
nt£AJ  ^Y^fcTj.-E^Ttc 

Readers'  Views.  Responses  to  articles  or  other 
items  in  TLT  are  invited.  Submissions  of  up  to 
500  words  should  be  sent  to  the  editor  by  the 

o 


15th  of  the  month,  3 months  prior  to  publica- 
tion, to  allow  time  to  request  a response  to 
appear  in  the  same  issue,  if  appropriate.  TLT 
will  not  publish  anonymous  correspondence 
unless  there  is  a compelling  reason  to  do  so, 
and  then  only  if  the  correspondent  is  known  to 
the  editor. 

The  Language  Teacher  L&4S  £^0) jfitJl 
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Conference  Reports.  If  you  will  be  attending 
an  international  or  regional  conference  and  are 
able  to  write  a report  of  up  to  1,500  words, 
please  contact  the  editor. 

f&Vt  o 

Departments 

My  Share.  We  invite  up  to  1,000  words  on  a 
successful  teaching  technique  or  lesson  plan 
you  have  used.  Readers  should  be  able  to  rep- 
licate your  technique  or  lesson  plan.  Send  sub- 
missions to  the  "My  Share"  editor. 

7A-rto  Affirm mmn 

air, 

<o. 

to  m:,  m$(o? 4 ww,  m • mmm<o o— ^ 

*E,  2TO7-KMO«»1ti:EXU  MySharel§& 

Book  Reviews.  We  invite  reviews  of  books  and 
other  educational  materials.  We  do  not  publish 
unsolicited  reviews.  Contact  the  Publishers'  Re- 
view Copies  Liaison  for  submission  guidelines 
and  the  Book  Reviews  editor  for  permission  to 
review  unlisted  materials. 

ntfvto  gfii&  lt,  *<o$<o®MiTv>&Mggr 

®<Ci:K:fcoTV'*to  li.  Pub- 
lishers Review  Copies  Liaison  i:  < tz $ t >a  i 
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Undercover 

JALT  News.  All  news  pertaining  to  official  jalt 
organizational  activities  should  be  sent  to  the 
JALT  News  editors.  Deadline:  15th  of  the  month, 
2 months  prior  to  publication. 
jalt 

li,  JALT  News 

I li u h %(0%'fift<02 tin $<0 1501:  jalt 
News^Jfet^rto 


Of  National  SIGnificance.  jALT-recognised  Na- 
tional Special  Interest  Groups  may  submit  a 
monthly  report  to  the  Of  National  SIGnificance 
editor.  Deadline:  15th  of  the  month,  2 months 
prior  to  publication. 

jalt  £12 <7)  National  Special  Interest  Group  TL 

o£&G«J§&L£vq£ii,  N-siGs*g&£i:r«< 

ftM<o\5Uh : n-sics 


Chapter  Reports.  Each  Chapter  may  submit  a 
monthly  report  of  up  to  400  words  which  should 
(a)  identify  the  chapter,  (b)  have  a title — usually 
the  presentation  title,  (c)  have  a by-line  with  the 
presenter's  name,  (d)  include  the  month  in  which 
the  presentation  was  given,  (e)  conclude  with  the 


reporter's  name.  For  specific  guidelines  contact 
the  Chapter  Reports  editor.  Deadline:  15th  of  the 
month,  2 months  prior  to  publication. 
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*^Oftfrfl«)2*B8«)l5Bi:  Chapter  Reports  ^ ^ 
M'-STt,  B ^ o' li  Chapter  Reports  B 

Chapter  Meetings.  Chapters  must  follow  the 
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JALT  Publications 

In  addition  to  The  Language  Teacher , JALT  offers  the  following  forums  in  which  to  volunteer  and  publish: 

JALT  Journal,  JALT  Applied  Materials,  JALT  Conference  Proceedings  (in  conjunction  with  conference  publications). 

JALT  Journal,  the  research  journal  of  the  Japan  Association  for  Language  Teaching  ( Zenkoku  Gogaku  Kyoiku  Gakkai),  wel- 
comes practical  and  theoretical  articles  concerned  with  foreign  language  teaching  and  learning  in  Japanese,  Asian,  and 
international  contexts.  Contributions  should  provide  readers  with  a link  between  theoretical  and  practical  issues,  espe- 
cially those  addressing  current  concerns  in  pedagogy,  methods,  and  applied  Linguistics.  Articles  should  be  written  with 
a general  audience  of  language  educators  in  mind,  with  statistical  techniques  and  unfamiliar  terms  clearly  explained  or 
defined. 

Detailed  guidelines  are  available  from  Sandra  Fotos,  JALT  Journal  Editor:  Senshu  University,  2-1-1  Higashi  Mita, 
Tama-ku,  Kawasaki,  Kanagawa  214-0033 
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JALT  Applied  Materials  is  targeted  at  improving  the  quality  of  research  and  academic  writing  in  Japan  and  Asia  by  pub- 
lishing collections  of  articles  on  subjects  of  interest  to  classroom  teachers  which  are  theoretically  grounded,  reader- 
friendly  and  classroom  oriented.  In  the  series  thus  far  are  Language  Testing  in  Japan  edited  by  James  Dean  Brown  and 
Sayako  Yamashita;  and  Classroom  Teachers  and  Classroom  Research  edited  by  Dale  T.  Griffee  and  David  Nunan. 

For  additional  information  on  JALT  Applied  Materials  contact: 

Dale  T.  Griffee,  Series  Editor:  Seigakuin  University,  1-1  Tosaki,  Ageo-shi,  Saitama-ken  362-0053 

JALT  Conference  Proceedings  offers  presenters  at  the  annual  International  JALT  Conference  on  Language  Teaching/ 
Learning  a forum  to  publish  papers  on  their  presentations. 

The  Language  Teacher 

In  addition  to  feature  articles,  TLT  welcomes  contributions  to  our  occasional  columns: 

Educational  Innovations 
Creative  Course  Design 
The  Region 


The  Language  Teacher  Recruitment  Policy 

To  make  staff  positions  widely  available  and  to  encourage  as  many  candidates  as  possible.  The  Language  Teacher  will 
now  recruit  staff  continuously.  We  encourage  readers  with  interests  in  editing  and  publishing — experienced  and  inex- 
perienced alike — to  send  a letter  indicating  those  interests  and  availability,  along  with  supporting  material  to  William 
Acton,  Publications  Board  Chair.  As  a staff  position. becomes  vacant,  the  Publications  Board  will  review  the  pool  of 
applicants  (including  current  staff  members)  and  offer  the  position  to  the  best-qualified  willing  candidates  in  succes- 
sion, until  the  vacancy  is  filled. 

Staffing  The  Language  Teacher  mandates  frequent  recruitment  and  rapid  promotion:  to  provide  opportunities  for  pro- 
fessional development  to  as  many  members  as  possible,  to  distribute  the  work  load  reasonably,  and  to  serve  readers 
with  as  large  and  as  well-qualified  a staff  as  we  can. 

Consequently,  filling  vacancies  through  promotion  often  creates  further  vacancies.  Moreover,  positions  often  become 
vacant  unexpectedly.  TLT  can  ensure  the  fairest  selection  among  the  best-qualified  candidates  by  recruiting  ahead  of 
time  in  anticipation.  Successful  applicants  can  thus  expect,  regardless  of  entry  position,  a variety  of  experiences  in  edit- 
ing and  publishing  appropriate  to  their  interests,  aptitudes,  and  commitment. 

The  Language  Teacher  will  continue  to  announce  all  regular  vacancies  as  they  are  anticipated  and  the  Publications 
Board  will  consider  candidates  from  both  the  pool  of  prior  applicants  and  those  who  apply  specifically  for  advertised 
positions. 

Applications  should  be  addressed  to: 

William  Acton,  Publications  Board  Chair:  Nagaikegami  6410-1  Hirako-cho,  Owariasahi-shi,  Aichi-ken  488-0872 


Advertising  & Information 

JALT  Central  Office,  Urban  Edge  Bldg.,  5f,  1-37-9  Taito,  Taito-ku,  Tokyo  110-0016;  tel:  03-3837-1630;  fax:  03-3837-1631. 
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Introduction 


Several  issues  of  TLT  are  designated  as  special  issues  each  year.  There  have  been  three  in  1998  so  far:  CALL 
in  February,  Gender  Issues  in  Language  Teaching  in  May,  and  Video  in  August.  Next  month  is  a special 
issue  on  ESP  (English  for  Specific  Purposes). 

The  purpose  of  these  special  issues  is  threefold:  First,  special  issues  offer  authors  an  opportunity  to  contribute 
to  a collection  of  articles  on  a specific  topic  considered  to  be  of  current  or  potential  interest  to  TLT  readers.  Spe- 
cial issues  give  JALT  members  the  opportunity  to  gain  editorial  experience  by  taking  the  role  of  guest  editor. 
Finally,  special  issues  present  readers  with  the  opportunity  to  read  a series  of  articles  in  one  volume  which  are 
perhaps  more  specialized  than  articles  in  regular  issues  of  TLT. 

The  usual  procedure  for  undertaking  a special  issue  is  as  follows:  The  guest  editors  submit  proposals  to  TLT 
editors,  and  if  accepted,  take  charge  of  the  manuscripts  and  their  preliminary  editing.  The  articles  are  reviewed 
by  the  Editorial  Advisory  Board,  and  if  they  meet  TLT  standards,  are  accepted  for  publication  in  the  special  issue. 
TLT  appreciates  the  work  of  the  special  guest  issue  authors  and  editors  and  hopes  that  the  special  issues  fulfill 
the  purposes  for  authors,  guest  editors,  and  readers  outlined  above. 

This  month,  we  lead  off  with  two  articles  by  JALT98  Special  Guest  Speakers:  First,  David  Little  and  Leni  Dam 
introduce  their  work  on  Learner  Autonomy,  which  they  will  explore  more  with  conference  participants  in  No- 
vember. Second,  Imai  Kei  reports  on  a pay  equity  study  by  the  Working  Women's  Network  and  discusses  the 
impact  that  the  current  status  of  working  women  in  Japan  will  have  on  our  students. 

In  Steve  Cornwell's  interview  with  TESOL  Quarterly  editor,  Sandra  McKay,  the  focus  is  on  what  writers 
should  keep  in  mind  when  writing  for  publication  in  academic  journals.  This  interview  is  the  second  installment 
of  a two-part  series  on  academic  publishing. 

Our  feature  articles  this  month  include  a unique  program  called  "The  Motivation  Approach,"  introduced  by 
Paul  van  Raay.  Tim  Murphey  and  Sasaki  Tsuyoshi  show  that  Japanese  English  teachers  are  increasing  their  use 
of  English  and  make  recommendations  on  how  they  can  extend  their  use  of  English  in  class.  Timothy  Stewart 
and  Gene  Pleisch  present  practical  ways  to  develop  communication  skills  through  debate. 

The  Region  column  reappears  after  a long  absence  with  an  article  by  Jeong-ryeol  Kim  on  elementary  educa- 
tion and  the  introduction  of  English  instruction  in  Korea.  In  Daniel  McIntyre's  column,  Creative  Course  Design , 
Judith  Lamie  explores  the  use  of  pop  media.  Marc  Helgesen  responds  to  Richard  CauldwelTs  July  TLT  article  on 
listening  comprehension.  Finally,  Bill  Lee's  "Meditation  for  Troubled  Teachers"  is  a thoughtful  reminder  of  who 
our  students  are. 

La  u ra  MacGrego r,  Editor 
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Now  you're  talking! 


Task-based,  student-centered 
conversation  for  Japanese 
students. 


Ho*  i°a‘,e  diking! 


• highly  communicative 

• practical  & enjoyable 

• user-friendly 

• lots  of  listening  practice 

• basic  level 

• suitable  for  teenagers 
or  young  adults 


Please  send  a free  sample  of: 
Now  you're  talking! 

Name: 

School: 

Address:  School  □ Home  □ 


Tel.: 


Fax: 

1-10-19  Kita,  Okegawa  City 
Saitama  363-0011 
Tel/Fax:  (048)  772-7724 


CHECK  OUT 
OUR  WEB  SITE! 

i 
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www.EFLPress.com 
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David  Little 

Trinity  Coilege,  Dublin,  Ireland 

Leni  Dam 

Royal  Danish  Institute  of  Educational 
Studies,  Copenhagen 


In  our  plenary  talk  at  JALT98  we  shall  illustrate,  inter- 
pret, and  theorize  some  of  the  things  that  happen  in 
a foreign  language  classroom  where  the  teacher  is 
intent  on  fostering  the  development  of  learner  au- 
tonomy. In  our  other  contributions  to  the  conference  we 
shall  explore  specific  issues  related  to  learner  autonomy  in 
greater  depth.  Here,  by  way  of  introduction,  we  briefly 
explain  what  we  understand  to  mean  learner  autonomy 
and  why  we  think  it  is  important. 


Learner 
Autonomy: 
What  and  Why? 


What  is  Learner  Autonomy? 

There  is  broad  agreement  in  the  theoretical  literature 
that  learner  autonomy  grows  out  of  the  individual 

learner's  acceptance  of  responsibil- 
ity for  his  or  her  own  learning  (e.g., 
Holec,  1981;  Little,  1991).  This 
means  that  learner  autonomy  is  a 
matter  of  explicit  or  conscious  in- 
tention: we  cannot  accept  responsi- 
bility for  our  own  learning  unless 
we  have  some  idea  of  what,  why, 
and  how  we  are  trying  to  learn.  The 
learner  must  take  at  least  some  of 
the  initiatives  that  give  shape  and 
direction  to  the  learning  process, 
and  must  share  in  monitoring 
progress  and  evaluating  the  extent 
to  which  learning  targets  are 
achieved.  The  pedagogical  justifica- 
tion for  wanting  to  foster  the  devel- 
opment of  learner  autonomy  rests  on  the  claim  that  in 
formal  educational  contexts,  reflectivity  and  self- 
awareness  produce  better  learning. 
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Terminology 

The  ideas  that  cluster  around  the  concept  of  learner 
autonomy  have  also  been  promoted  under  banners 
such  as  "humanistic  language  teaching,"  "collabora- 
tive learning,"  "experiential  learning,"  and  "the  learn- 
ing-centred classroom."  We  prefer  the  term  "learner 
autonomy"  because  it  implies  a holistic  view  of  the 
learner  as  an  individual.  This  seems  to  us  important 
for  two  reasons.  First,  it  reminds  us  that  learners  bring 
to  the  classroom  a personal  history  and  personal  needs 
that  may  have  little  in  common  with  the  assumed 
background  and  implied  needs  on  which  the  curricu- 
lum is  based.  Second,  it  reminds  us  that  the  ultimate 
measure  of  success  in  second  or  foreign  language 
learning  is  the  extent  to  which  the  target  language  be- 
comes a fully  integrated  part  of  the  learner's  identity. 

Learner  Autonomy  and  Freedom 

The  term  "autonomy"  is  semantically  complex.  Among 
other  things  it  carries  a strong  implication  of  freedom. 
The  question  is,  of  course,  freedom  from  what? 

Learner  autonomy  has  been  interpreted  as  freedom 
from  the  control  of  the  teacher,  freedom  from  the  con- 
straints of  the  curriculum,  even  freedom  to  choose  not 
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to  learn.  Each  of  these  freedoms  must  be  confronted 
and  discussed  in  any  serious  consideration  of  learner 
autonomy,  but  for  us  the  most  important  freedom  that 
autonomy  implies  is  the  learner's  freedom  from  self,  by 
which  we  mean  his  or  her  capacity  to  transcend  the 
limitations  of  personal  heritage  (cf.  Berofsky,  1997).  In 
our  view  this  is  the  most  important  sense,  education- 
ally and  linguistically,  in  which  the  development  of 
autonomy  empowers  the  individual  learner. 

Autonomy  in  Developmental  and  Experiential 
Learning 

It  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  learner  autonomy  rests 
on  capacities  that  come  into  play  only  in  contexts  of 
formal  learning.  After  all,  autonomy  in  a general 
behavioural  sense  is  one  of  the  obligatory  outcomes  of 
developmental  and  experiential  learning.  For  example, 
first  language  acquisition  succeeds  only  to  the  extent 
that  the  child  becomes  an  autonomous  user  of  her 
mother  tongue.  Similarly,  the  learning  through  experi- 
ence that  helps  to  define  what  it  is  to  be  human  serves 
the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  capacity  for  autonomous 
behaviour.  In  this  sense,  even  the  most  teacher-depen- 
dent  learners  practice  a wide  range  of  autonomous 
behaviour  outside  the  classroom,  which  implies  that  in 
principle  all  learners  should  be  capable  of  autonomous 
behaviour  in  the  classroom. 

The  continuity  between  autonomy  in  developmental 
and  experiential  learning  on  the  one  hand  and  learner 
autonomy  in  formal  educational  contexts  on  the  other 
is  by  no  means  straightforward.  Whereas  developmen- 
tal and  experiential  learning  proceed  for  the  most  part 
without  an  explicit  agenda,  formal  learning  is  by  defi- 
nition a matter  of  conscious  intention.  In  the  world 
outside  the  classroom  we  may  achieve  a high  degree  of 
general  behavioural  autonomy  without  being  explicitly 
aware  of  the  fact.  But  when  the  development  of  learner 
autonomy  is  central  to  our  pedagogical  agenda,  we 
cannot  help  but  make  it  a matter  of  conscious  inten- 
tion, as  we  noted  in  our  introductory  definition.  Of 
course,  individual  learners  will  always  differ  in  the 
degree  to  which  they  develop  the  capacity  for  reflec- 
tive thinking  that  is  central  to  the  concept  of  learner 
autonomy.  But  this  is  only  to  acknowledge  that  some 
learners  are  more  successful  than  others. 


Learner  Autonomy  Does  Not  Mean  Learner 
Isolation 

Because  the  term  autonomy  focuses  attention  on  indi- 
viduality and  independence,  it  is  sometimes  assumed 
that  learners  make  the  best  and  fastest  progress  when 
they  work  on  their  own.  According  to  this  view,  class- 
rooms are  a matter  of  administrative  convenience,  a 
necessary  evil.  This,  however,  is  a mistake. 

We  are  social  creatures,  and  as  such  we  depend  on 
one  another  in  an  infinity  of  ways.  Without  the  stimu- 
lus and  comfort  of  social  interaction,  for  example,  child 
development  is  disastrously  impaired:  it  is  our  condi- 
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tion  that  we  learn  from  one  another.  Thus,  the  inde- 
pendence that  we  exercise  through  our  developed  ca- 
pacity for  autonomous  behaviour  is  always 
conditioned  and  constrained  by  our  inescapable  inter- 
dependence. In  contexts  of  formal  learning  as  else- 
where, we  necessarily  depend  on  others  even  as  we 
exercise  our  independence. 

This  implies  a positive  view  of  classrooms  as  places 
where  teachers  and  learners  can  collaborate  to  construct 
knowledge  (cf.  Mercer,  1995).  More  precisely,  classrooms 
are  physical  environments  where  teachers  and  learners 
have  the  opportunity  to  become  a learning  community. 
When  the  focus  of  learning  is  a second  or  foreign  lan- 
guage, the  target  language  itself  is  one  of  the  principal 
tools  with  which  that  collaborative  process  is  shaped 
(see  Dam,  1995  for  a practical  account  of  such  a process). 

The  Textbook 

Most  language  classrooms,  including  most  so-called 
communicative  classrooms,  take  a textbook  as  their 
starting  point.  The  textbook  serves  as  the  script  of  the 
learning  process  that  teachers  seek  to  enact  with  their 
learners.  However,  much  the  textbook  may  try  to  take 
account  of  learners'  likely  needs  and  interests,  it  is  es- 
sentially external  to  them.  In  most  cases  it  rests  on  the 
assumption  that  learning  will  take  place  as  the  teacher 
guides  her  learners  through  each  successive  unit.  This 
implies  a view  of  learning  as  a unidirectional  process: 
knowledge,  skills,  and  expertise  are  gradually  trans- 
ferred from  the  textbook  to  the  learners. 

Individual  interests  and  needs,  affective  factors,  and 
motivation  are  all  important  issues  that  this  view  of 
learning  does  little  to  accommodate,  except  by  acci- 
dent. Some  learners  nevertheless  succeed  in  develop- 
ing a high  degree  of  proficiency  in  the  target  language, 
and  in  doing  so  they  also  develop  a high  degree  of  au- 
tonomy, but  again  by  accident. 

The  Autonomous  Language  Classroom 

In  the  autonomous  classroom  our  starting  point  is  not 
the  textbook  but  the  learners.  We  recognize  that  each 
member  of  the  class  has  a history,  interests,  and  emo- 
tional as  well  as  educational  and  communicative 
needs.  We  also  recognize  that  learning  is  not  a simple 
matter  of  the  unidirectional  transmission  of  knowl- 
edge, skills,  and  expertise.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a bidi- 
rectional process,  for  we  can  only  learn  anything  in 
terms  of  what  we  already  know.  Learning  is  also  a 
messy  and  indeterminate  process,  impossible  to  con- 
trol except  in  rather  superficial  ways.  Learner  au- 
tonomy comes  into  play  as  learners  begin  to  accept 
responsibility  for  their  own  learning.  But  they  can  do 
this  only  within  the  limits  imposed  by  what  they  al- 
ready know  and  what  they  have  already  become.  What 
we  have  called  the  textbook  approach  to  language 
teaching  involves  learning  "from  the  outside  in";  the 
textbook  author's  meanings  are  first  learnt  and  then 

Little  & Dam,  cont'd  on  p . 15. 
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As  anyone  concerned  with  the  education  and  future  em- 
ployment of  women  knows,  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Law,  or  EEOL,  has  proven  itself  ineffective  in 
improving  the  status  of  women.  Our  female  graduates  this 
past  April  again  faced  a virtual  "Ice  Age"  in  women's 
employment.  From  a peak  in  1991,  women's  employment 
rate  had  fallen  18.  3 percent  by  1996,  with  far  more  women 
than  men  joining  the  ranks  of  unemployed  and  temporary 
workers.  In  response,  there  are  about  twenty  cases  of 
women  workers  suing  companies  for  unequal  treatment. 
Women  have  also  formed  the  Working  Women's  Network 
(WWN).  The  WWN,  with  the  help  of  scholars,  is  begin- 
ning to  evaluate  women's  work  in  trading  companies.  The 
aim  is  to  introduce  the  standard  of  "equal  pay  for  work  of 
equal  value,"  or  pay  equity,  in  Japan.  As  shown  in  the 
UK.,  USA.,  and  Canada,  if  pay  equity  is  enforced,  it  can 
also  combat  the  extreme  discrimination  faced  by  female 
part-time  workers.  This  article  shares  the  findings  of  the 
WWN  pay  study  and  discusses  the  possible  impact  on  the 
future  employment  conditions  of  our  students. 
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This  is  the  second  article  in  a two-part  series  dealing  with  writing  for  publication.  If  this  is  an  area  that  interests 
you  as  a reader  and  potential  contributor,  please  contact  the  editor. 


Advice  for  Writers:  An  Interview 

With  Sandra  McKay 

Steve  Cornwell 

Osaka  Jogakuin  Junior  College 


Sandra  McKay,  Professor  of  English  at  San  Fran- 
cisco State  University  and  editor  of  TESOL  Quar- 
terly, spoke  on  getting  published  as  part  of  the 
June,  1998  Temple  University  Japan  Distinguished  Lec- 
turer Series.  Since  getting  published  is  of  interest  to 
many  readers,  we  were  fortunate  to  be  able  to  inter- 
view Sandra  on  this  topic. 

Thank  you  for  taking  the  time  to  answer  some  questions . 

Our  readers  will  find  your  comments  helpful  as  they  ivrite 
articles  for  publication . Many  of  our  readers  are  familiar 
with  your  ivork  as  editor  of  TESOL  Quarterly.  Could  you 
tell  us  a little  bit  more  about  your  background? 

My  career  in  the  TESOL  profession  began  with  a grant 
to  be  involved  in  teacher  education  in  Guatemala  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Fletcher  School  of  Law  and  Di- 
plomacy. I had  just  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Minnesota  with  a doctorate  in  education  when  I was 
awarded  this  fellowship.  Until  that  time,  all  of  my 
teaching  had  been  in  the  area  of  LI  education. 

After  teaching  a year  in  Guatemala  City,  where  I en- 
joyed working  with  normative  speakers  of  English,  I 
went  to  Washington  D.C.,  teaching  for  two  years  at  the 
Georgetown  University  American  Language  Institute. 
After  that  I moved  to  San  Francisco  and  worked  part 
time  in  the  Stanford  University  program  for  foreign  stu- 
dents and  in  the  MATESOL  program  at  San  Francisco 
State  University.  After  two  years  I was  hired  in  a tenure 
track  position  at  San  Francisco  State  University  where  I 
presently  teach  undergraduate. sociolinguistics  courses 
and  graduate  courses  in  the  MATESOL  program. 

In  addition  to  the  year  in  Guatemala  City , ivhat  other  over- 
seas experiences  have  you  had?  How  have  they  affected  you? 

While  I have  been  involved  in  ESL  and  ESL  teacher 
education  for  many  years,  I have  had  a good  many 
opportunities  to  be  involved  in  teacher  education  pro- 
grams outside  of  the  United  States.  In  1985  I received  a 
Fulbright  to  work  in  the  English  department  at  Chinese 
University.  I have  served  as  an  academic  specialist  in 
TESOL  teacher  education  for  the  United  States  Infor- 
mation Service  in  a variety  of  countries  including  Hun- 


gary, Morocco,  South  Africa,  the  former  Soviet  Union, 
the  Philippines,  Thailand,  and  Latvia.  Finally,  I have 
enjoyed  working  in  Japan  at  Temple  University  giving 
several  weekend  lecture  series  and  teaching  in  their 
M.A  .and  Ph.D.  program. 

My  overseas  experiences  convinced  me  of  the  need 
to  approach  our  profession  with  a global  perspective, 
recognizing  that  each  country  has  unique  attitudes 
toward  and  needs  for  English  language  learning.  I 
believe  it  is  essential  that  language  learning  theories 
and  teaching  methodologies  take  into  account  the  lo- 
cal context  and  not  assume  that  a specific  theory  of 
language  learning  or  teaching  methodology  is  appro- 
priate for  every  situation. 

As  editor  of  TESOL  Quarterly,  my  overseas  experi- 
ences have  persuaded  me  of  the  need  to  strive  to  make 
the  Quarterly  a truly  international  journal  in  which  sec- 
ond language  theory  and  practice  is  presented  from  a 
variety  of  perspectives.  Hence,  I strongly  encourage  second 
language  researchers  and  educators  from  outside  the 
North  American  context  to  contribute  to  the  journal. 

Many  of  our  readers  would  like  to  write  for  publication . 

Can  you  offer  any  advice  to  teachers  who  are  just  beginning 
to  write  for  publication?  What  is  the  biggest  error  or  mis- 
take they  make?  Why  should  teachers  ivrite?  What  should 
they  write  about? 

Perhaps  I can  answer  these  questions  by  summarizing 
one  of  my  favorite  articles,  "Anyone  for  Tennis,"  by 
Anne  Freedman  (1994).  In  the  article,  Freedman  uses  the 
analogy  of  learning  how  to  play  the  game  of  tennis  with 
becoming  a competent  writer.  Throughout  the  article, 
she  emphasizes  the  difference  between  the  rules  of  a 
game  and  playing  a game:  She  points  out  that,  while 
learning  the  rules  of  the  game  of  tennis  is  essential,  it 
does  not  assure  that  one  can  play  the  game  well.  In  or- 
der to  master  playing  the  game,  an  individual  has  to 
like  playing  tennis.  Given  this  interest  or  even  passion, 
one  has  to  observe  other  players,  practice,  and  develop 
his/her  own  strategies,  tactics,  and  style.  One  also  has 
to  be  well  aware  of  the  individual  who  will  receive  the 
shot  and  how  they  may  respond  to  it.  In  short,  becom- 
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ing  a skilled  tennis  player  requires  a long  period  of  ap- 
prenticing in  which  one  can  develop  all  of  these  abilities. 

Likewise,  learning  how  to  play  the  game  of  writing 
for  publication  entails  learning  the  rules  of  the  game: 
engaging  in  careful  research  procedures,  submitting 
the  research  findings  to  an  appropriate  journal,  and 
undertaking  the  necessary  revisions.  As  in  tennis,  a 
writer  has  to  begin  with  a passion  to  master  the  game 
primarily,  in  the  case  of  L2  publishing,  because  one 
believes  that  the  sharing  of  ideas  related  to  L2  teaching 
and  learning  is  a goal  well  worth  the  effort.  Then  one 
has  to  observe  (i.e.,  read  a great  variety  of  professional 
journals),  practice  (i.e.,  become  involved  in  the  writing 
and  submission  process),  and  develop  unique  strate- 
gies, tactics,  and  style  (i.e.,  assume  a particular  stance 
and  voice  toward  issues  in  the  field).  Finally,  and  per- 
haps most  importantly  for  success,  a writer  has  to  care- 
fully consider  who  is  going  to  receive  the  shots,  and 
what  a particular  audience  of  L2  practitioners  know, 
believe,  and  assume  about  L2  teaching/leaming.  Obvi- 
ously, just  as  different  tennis  partners  have  different 
skills,  different  journal  audiences  have  unique  interests 
and  perspectives.  It  is  important  to  carefully  consider 
this  audience  in  taking  up  the  game  of  publishing. 

In  using  the  analogy  of  a game,  I in  no  way  mean  to 
make  light  of  the  process  of  publication.  Rather  I've  cho- 
sen to  use  this  analogy  because  I believe  it  highlights  the 
manner  in  which  writing  for  publication  is  a skill  that 
develops  over  time  and  depends  on  a strong  belief  in  the 
value  of  exerting  the  energy  to  master  the  game. 

To  return  then  to  the  questions  you  posed , what  advice  do  I 
have  for  L2  professionals  who  are  just  beginning  to  write  for 
publication? 

First,  I think  a writer  has  to  be  convinced  of  the  value 
of  publishing.  I personally  view  it  as  one  of  the  most 
important  vehicles  we  have  for  developing  as  a profes- 
sion, as  we  fine-tune  our  theories  and  methodologies, 
always  aware  of  the  need  to  contextualize  them  for  the 
local  context.  Second,  one  has  to  be  willing  to  be  an 
apprentice — to  read  a variety  of  journals  noting  how 
each  journal  has  a particular  audience  and  perspective 
and  to  practice  by  submitting  a manuscript  to  what  one 
considers  the  most  appropriate  journal  for  his/her 
ideas.  The  development  of  a specific  style  as  a writer 
will  come  with  time  as  one  learns  how  to  interact  with 
a variety  of  audiences  and  create  a unique  voice  that 
will  be  heard  and  remembered. 

As  Freedman  puts  it. 


Learning  to  write. ..is  learning  to  appropriate  and 
occupy  a place  in  relation  to  other  texts,  learning  to 
ensure  that  the  other  chap  will  play  the  appropri- 
ate game  with  you,  and  learning  to  secure  a useful 
uptake:  the  rules  for  playing,  the  rules  of  play  and 
the  tricks  of  the  trade.  (1994,  pp.  63-64) 

It  sounds  as  if  one  big  mistake  beginners  make  is  not  being 
familiar  with  their  potential  audience.  What  about  more 
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experienced  writers?  Do  you  have  any  advice  for  someone 
who  would  like  to  try  something  more  ambitious? 

In  light  of  what  I just  stated,  the  more  experienced 
writers  may  want  to  tackle  new  challenges  or  more 
competitive  journals,  or,  in  keeping  with  the  tennis 
analogy,  to  take  on  new  and  perhaps  more  experienced 
partners.  The  process,  however,  is  similar.  One  has  to 
begin  with  a passionate  belief  in  the  value  of  publish- 
ing, to  read  a great  deal,  and  to  practice  by  submitting 
a manuscript  to  an  international  professional  journal. 
Clearly  one  cannot  expect  to  win  the  game  every  time 
since  the  challenges  are  greater  in  the  case  of  interna- 
tional journals.  I personally  have  had  a variety  of 
manuscripts  rejected  in  such  situations. 

What  do  you  do  then?  I assume  that  the  manuscripts  said 
something  you  felt  was  important  for  the  field.  Do  you  just 
file  it  away?  Any  words  of  wisdom  when  those  rejection 
letters  come? 

Of  course,  I as  a writer  believed  that  what  I said  was 
extremely  important  for  the  field.  What  I've  learned  to 
do  is  to  read  the  reviews,  put  them  away  for  a few  days, 
and  then  reread  them.  This  gives  me  some  distance  and 
gives  my  ego  time  to  heal.  Then  I try  to  objectively  con- 
sider the  reviewers'  criticisms.  In  many  cases  the  review- 
ers are  correct  and  I realize  I wasn't  ready  to  submit 
something  for  publication  yet.  In  a few  cases,  however,  I 
have  concluded  that  I didn't  send  the  article  to  the  most 
appropriate  journal.  In  other  words,  the  reviewer  was 
raising  concerns  that  relate  to  the  particular  focus  of  the 
journal.  For  example,  the  reviewer  may  have  highlighted 
the  fact  that  the  article  didn't  offer  any  pedagogical  im- 
plications or  that  the  article  was  too  theoretical.  Such 
criticisms  often  relate  to  the  fact  that  the  article  is  not 
suited  to  that  particular  journal. 

Approximately  half  of  J ALT's  members  are  non-native 
teachers  of  English.  What  advice  do  you  have  for  nonnative 
writers? 


This  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  question  you  have 
asked  and  one  for  which  there  are  no  easy  answers. 
While  I might  suggest  that  normative  writers,  like  native 
writers,  need  to  follow  the  same  strategies  for  mastering 
the  game,  I recognize  that  the  rules  of  the  game  are  in 
some  ways  culture  specific,  reflecting  specific  discourse 
conventions  that  may  differ  from  those  of  the  normative 
writer's  community.  What  is  unfortunate  is  that  often  it 
is  the  normative  writers  who  are  asked  to  accommodate 
their  discourse  style  in  the  publishing  process  rather 
than  asking  the  readers  to  be  open  to  other  ways  of 
structuring  discourse.  In  light  of  this  fact,  one  important 
strategy  for  a normative  writer  is  to  read  a great  deal, 
noting  how  those  that  publish  in  largely  western  jour- 
nals frame  their  discourse.  In  addition,  normative  writers 
need  to  draw  on  local  support,  getting  as  much  feedback 
and  editing  assistance  as  they  can  from  L2  professionals 
they  know  and  work  with. 

I strongly  believe  that  we  as  a profession  would  ben- 
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efit  greatly  from  hearing  more  voices  from  normative 
English  speaking  countries.  What  such  authors  can  pro- 
vide is  a critical  stance  toward  widely  accepted  theories 
and  pedagogies  that  may  not  be  appropriate  in  other 
contexts.  Hence,  as  editor  of  the  Quarterly , I have  encour- 
aged normative  writers  to  submit  to  the  journal. 

You  introduced  a tennis  analogy  at  the  beginning  of  this 
interview:  Let's  take  it  a little  further.  Many  people  "know 
the  rules  of  tennis"  but  choose  not  to  play.  Likewise , many 
L2  professionals  are  dedicated , hardworking  professionals , 
but  not  all  write.  In  fact,  I used  to  feel  guilty  about  not  try- 
ing to  publish  more.  Is  writing  for  everyone  ? 

You  raise  a very  important  issue.  I believe  we  as  profes- 
sionals should  write  when  we  believe  we  have  some- 
thing unique  to  offer  to  the  field — whether  it  be  a 
pedagogical  strategy,  a new  theory,  or  a research  find- 
ing. Those  who  do  not  contribute  to  the  field  in  this  man- 
ner still  can  make  a very  significant  contribution.  Just  as 
coaches  or  avid  fans  can  offer  players  very  constructive 
suggestions,  well-read  professionals  can  provide  their 
students  or  colleagues  with  important  insights  and  cri- 
tiques of  the  ideas  presented  in  professional  journals. 

Recently , there  have  been  a lot  of  online  publications  on  the 
Internet.  Do  you  have  any  thoughts  about  writing  for  this 
type  of  publication?  Are  they  viewed  throughout  our  field  as 
the  same  as  hard  copy  publications?  Do  you  feel  that  the 
opportunities  to  publish  are  growing? 

Clearly,  online  publications  will  continue  to  grow  and 
provide  further  opportunities  for  sharing  ideas.  At 
present  most  of  them  lack  the  stringent  review  process  of 
many  traditional  publications.  Whereas  this  does  allow 
for  more  people  to  contribute  their  ideas,  what  the  re- 
view process  often  does  is  to  encourage  writers  to  clarify 
and  refine  their  ideas.  This  may  occur  within  the  Internet 
dialogue,  but  these  dialogues  may  not  provide  the 
thoughtful  feedback  that  is  inherent  in  the  review  pro- 
cess of  refereed  journals  in  which  reviewers  respond  to  a 
manuscript  in  reference  to  particular  evaluative  guide- 
lines. It  is  this  review  process  that,  at  the  present  time, 
affords  greater  prestige  to  hard  copy  publications. 

What  do  you  see  as  the  value  of  publication  to  our  profession? 

I have  perhaps  answered  this  question  in  various  ways 
throughout  the  interview.  What  the  publication  process 
provides  is  a forum  for  L2  professionals  to  share,  cri- 
tique, and  fine-tune  their  theories  and  methods.  To  re- 
turn one  last  time  to  the  tennis  analogy,  publishing 
provides  individual  players  with  the  opportunity  to 
express  their  passion  for  the  endeavor  of  L2  teaching 
and  learning,  to  become  skilled  players,  and  ultimately 
to  grow  professionally  as  they  meet  the  challenges  other 
players  provide  in  the  process  of  playing  the  game.  • 
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gradually  adapted  to  the  learners'  own  purposes.  The 
autonomous  approach,  by  contrast,  insists  that  lan- 
guage is  learnt  partly  "from  the  inside  out,"  as  learners 
attempt  to  express  their  own  meanings  for  their  own 
learning  purposes  (Dam,  1995  ).  In  the  autonomous 
approach,  learning  is  anchored  in  the  achieved  identity 
of  the  individual  learner  and  the  interactive  processes 
by  which  learners  collaboratively  construct  their 
shared  learning  space. 

Learner  Autonomy  and  Cultural  Differences 

Discussion  of  learner  autonomy  has  not  been  entirely 
positive.  Some  critics  have  claimed  that  the  very  idea 
of  autonomy  is  part  of  the  Western  cultural  tradition 
and  thus  by  definition  alien  to  non-Western  learners 
(e.g.,  Jones,  1995).  An  extension  of  this  argument 
claims  that  the  methods  used  to  foster  the  develop- 
ment of  learner  autonomy  are  likewise  alien  to  non- 
Western  pedagogical  traditions.  It  is  true,  of  course, 
that  none  of  us  can  escape  entirely  from  the  cultural 
assumptions  and  practices  that  have  shaped  us.  To  that 
extent  what  we  write  here  is  conditioned  by  the  cul- 
tural and  educational  traditions  of  Denmark,  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Ireland;  and  the  same  will  be 
true  of  what  we  say  at  JALT98. 

But  we  believe  in  the  existence  of  human  universals, 
and  in  particular  we  believe  that  human  beings  have  a 
tendency  to  strive  after  autonomy  within  the  limits 
imposed  by  their  inescapable  interdependence.  We 
believe  that  in  seeking  to  foster  the  development  of 
learner  autonomy  in  second  and  foreign  language 
classrooms,  we  are  merely  responding  to  one  of  the 
defining  characteristics  of  humanity.  We  also  believe, 
however,  that  the  development  of  learner  autonomy  in 
Japanese  classrooms  will  require  the  elaboration  of 
pedagogical  approaches  that  are  sensitive  to  specifi- 
cally Japanese  cultural  traditions  both  inside  and  out- 
side the  classroom.  What  most  excites  us  about  coming 
to  Japan  is  the  opportunity  it  will  give  us  to  discuss 
our  theory  and  practice  in  an  educational  environment 
with  which  neither  of  us  is  familiar.  We  expect  the  ex- 
perience to  be  challenging  and  enriching,  and  are  con- 
fident that  we  shall  return  home  with  an  enlarged 
understanding  of  our  own  theoretical  principles  and 
their  implications  for  pedagogical  practice. 
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ssistant  English  Teachers  (AETs)  working  in 
the  Japanese  school  system  often  ask  them 
selves  what  their  purpose  in  the  classroom  is. 
We  want  to  believe  that  it  is  our  job  to  teach  students 
to  "speak"  English.  This  is  also  what  is  expected  of  us. 
However,  we  often  fall  short  of  this  goal.  Most  times, 
the  problem  lies  not  in  whether  we  taught  the  material 
well,  but  that  we  simply  expected  too  much  both  of 
ourselves  and  of  our  students.  After  all,  we  cannot  rea- 
sonably expect  to  teach  our  students  the  formidable 
task  of  learning  a language  when  we  see  them  for  only 
30  hours  over  the  year.  Add  to  that  large  classes,  lack 
of  student  motivation,  and  inappropriate  textbooks, 
and  we  can  understand  why  we  accomplish  so  little. 

This  article  describes  an  ap- 
proach I use  in  my  role  as  an  AET 
at  Japanese  high  schools  to  over- 
come many  of  these  obstacles.  The 
Motivation  Approach  (TMA)  sug- 
gests spending  less  effort  teaching 
students  tangible  spoken  English, 
such  as  grammar  functions,  and 
focusing  more  on  motivating  stu- 
dents to  want  to  learn  English. 

Large-scale  studies  (Oiler,  Baca, 

& Vigil,  1978;  Oiler,  Hudson,  & Lui, 
1977)  of  the  relationship  between 
attitudes  and  language  success  compared  the  relation- 
ship between  Japanese,  Mexican,  and  Chinese  stu- 
dents' attitudes  toward  the  target  language  group 
(U.S.-Americans)  and  their  success  in  learning  English. 
These  studies  showed  that  learners  benefit  from  posi- 
tive attitudes  toward  the  target  language  group,  not 
exclusively  the  language  itself.  The  Motivation  Ap- 
proach works  upon  this  fundamental:  by  nurturing  a 
positive  attitude  in  the  classroom,  we  set  our  students 
off  in  a positive  direction  toward  language  learning. 
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The  Seven  Principles  of  TMA 

(1)  No  textbook  is  needed.  Most  textbooks  are  inappro- 
priate in  a class  where  there  is  only  enough  time  to 
cover  bits  and  pieces  of  it.  Most  course  books  de- 
mand some  degree  of  continuity  and  progress,  two 
things  which  are  difficult  to  accommodate  in  AET- 
taught  lessons.  Furthermore,  TMA  suggests  not 
spending  time  teaching  students  the  grammar  and 
function  points  most  textbooks  work  through. 

(2)  Introduces  western  culture.  Japanese  students  associ- 
ate western  culture  with  freedom  and  individual- 
ity. Propagate  this  notion  in  your  classroom.  Allow 
students  to  choose  their  own  seats  and  sit  with 
whom  they  like.  Let  them  choose  their  own  part- 
ners and  form  their  own  groups.  Let  them  know 
that  speaking  out  in  class  (in  either  language)  is 
allowed.  Tell  students  they  are  embarking  on  a 
journey  not  to  learn  English  but  to  learn  about  the 
world  in  which  English  is  spoken. 

(3)  English  is  not  required.  TMA  teachers  should  help 
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foster  a positive  interest  in  English-speaking 
people,  not  force  students  to  make  mistakes.  Setting 
a "no  Japanese"  rule  restricts  students'  freedom  of 
expression  and  increases  their  chances  of  making 
mistakes,  which  they  do  not  like  to  do.  Do  not  re- 
quire them  to  speak  at  all.  Putting  shy  students  on 
the  spot  is  detrimental  to  their  motivation.  It  is,  of 
course,  difficult  to  enter  into  a free  discussion  in  a 
40-student  Japanese  high  school  class.  But,  in  a 
class  of  girls,  try  writing  "Leonardo  DiCaprio"  on 
the  board.  Say  nothing.  A discussion  will  follow. 

(4)  Dispels  the  notion  that  you  must  "teach"  something  in 
every  lesson.  Many  teachers  believe  that  the  success 
of  a lesson  depends  solely  on  whether  or  not  the 
students  learned  what  they  were  taught.  Instead,  a 
year-long  goal  of  motivating  students  to  communi- 
cate in  English  is  preferable. 

(5)  Purports  that  learning  should  be  fun.  Use  games  in  the 
classroom.  They  are  a legitimate  form  of  teaching 
and,  more  importantly,  learning. 

(6)  Urges  teachers  to  understand  their  students.  Being  in 
tune  with  students'  interests  (i.e.,  music,  fashion, 
celebrities,  etc.)  helps  teachers  plan  interesting  and 
relevant  lessons.  Japanese  high  school  students  are 
also  interested  in  high  school  students  in  other 
countries,  what  they  wear  and  what  music  they 
listen  to.  Encourage  students  to  teach  you  about 
what  they  know. 

(7)  Urges  teachers  to  understand  their  situation.  TMA  pro- 
poses only  one  goal:  to  encourage  students  to  con- 
tinue studying  English.  Since  many  teachers  do  not 
have  the  luxury  of  150  hours  of  teaching  time,  small 
classes,  or  motivated  students,  teachers  must  set 
realistic  goals. 

Activities 

Since  there  is  no  textbook,  TMA  relies  heavily  on 

teacher-produced  games  and  activities.  Activities 

which  teachers  can  try  in  the  classroom  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Class  brainstorming  (discussion).  Making  lists  on  the 
board  often  leads  to  free  discussion  and  a lot  of 
questions  from  the  students.  At  the  beginning  of 
class,  write  the  brainstorming  topic  on  the  board 
and  ask  students  to  shout  their  answers.  Possible 
categories  include:  famous  Japanese  people  who 
can  speak  English,  English  movie  titles  and  what 
they  are  called  in  Japanese,  countries/cities  stu- 
dents have  been  to,  English  words  (good  and  bad) 
which  students  know,  famous  places  in  the  world, 
foreign  people  students  have  met,  foreign  bands, 
English  words  they  hear  on  TV  or  see  in  the  news- 
paper, things  students  know  about  the  teacher's 
country,  Japanese  words  which  come  from  English, 
foreign  products,  etc.  Anything  that  shows  a rela- 
tionship between  Japan  and  the  rest  of  the  world  is 
good. 

(2)  Music.  Lesson  plans  based  on  music  do  not  need  to 
be  elaborate.  They  can  be  as  simple  as  listen  and 
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enjoy,  listen  and  read  the  lyrics,  listen  and  find  the 
title,  listen  and  fill-in-the-blanks,  listen  and  arrange 
the  words,  listen  and  discuss,  listen  and  translate, 
listen  and  sing,  listen  to  ethnic  music  and  find  its 
origin.  Although  introducing  new  music  is  a good 
idea,  make  your  selections  appropriate  for  your 
audience. 

(3)  Video.  Like  music,  video-based  lessons  need  not  be 
complicated.  Anything  you  can  do  with  music,  you 
can  do  with  video.  Use  the  music  ideas  above  with 
clips  of  foreign  TV  commercials,  English  interviews 
with  famous  Japanese  people,  Japanese  TV  com- 
mercials with  English  words,  short  animation  clips, 
sports  broadcasts  (see  how  many  English  words 
Japanese  sports  casters  use),  short  documentaries, 
MTV  clips,  etc. 

(4)  Games.  All  of  the  above  activities  can  be  made  into 
games.  Divide  the  class  into  groups  and  score 
points  for  any  response.  There  should  be  no  wrong 
answers.  Give  points  for  answers  and  no  points  for 
no  answer.  Develop  quizzes  based  on  countries  of 
the  world,  famous  people,  food,  popular  history, 
and  western  holidays.  Adopt  the  style  of  Japanese 
TV  quiz  shows.  They  are  popular  for  a reason. 

Conclusion 

TMA  offers  teachers  an  opportunity  to  try  and  do  any- 
thing. The  number  of  activities  a teacher  can  use  in  the 
TMA  classroom  is  infinite,  as  long  as  there  is  a cultural 
or  motivational  purpose.  TMA  is  not  an  escape  from 
accountability.  We  are  responsible  for  what  we  teach 
and  how  we  teach  it.  TMA  suggests  that  the  social  pur- 
pose of  a language  class  is  to  broaden  the  student's 
awareness  of  the  world  and  the  languages  used  in  it 
and  to  form  positive  attitudes  towards  the  target  lan- 
guage group.  This  will  lead  to  a desire  to  know  more, 
which  leads  to  the  learning  of  the  language  itself.  TMA 
is  perhaps  not  for  everyone.  But,  for  those  who  look  to 
overcome  the  obstacles  of  few  class  hours,  large 
classes,  lack  of  student  motivation,  and  inappropriate 
textbooks,  it  may  be  worth  giving  a try. 
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’e  would  like  to  address  the  issue  of  Japa- 
nese English  teachers'  QTEs)  use  of  English 
in  the  classroom  in  three  parts.  The  first 
part  discusses  data  from  three  different  groups  of  jun- 
ior high  school  QHS)  and  senior  high  school  (SHS) 
teachers  attending  Monbusho  Leaders  Camps  (MLCs) 
over  the  past  three  years.  Participants'  estimates  of 
their  classroom  use  of  English  during  their  first  year 
teaching  and  just  before  the  camp  are  compared.  In  the 
second  part  of  the  paper,  we  present  seven  reasons 
teachers  have  given  for  not  speaking  more  English, 
and  two  deeper  reasons  that  we  find  more  explana- 
tory. Finally,  we  look  at  some  facili- 
tative  beliefs  and  strategies  that 
JTEs  have  used  to  successfully  in- 
crease the  amount  of  English  they 
use  in  their  classrooms. 

Rod  Ellis  mentioned  in  a recent 
interview  (Kluge,  1997)  that  more 
research  into  the  use  of  English  by 
JTEs  would  be  useful,  citing  a study 
that  showed  JTEs  use  Japanese  for 
over  90%  of  the  talking  time  in  their 
lessons.  He  also  suggested  that  in- 
vestigating how  JTEs  can  success- 
fully manage  the  use  of 
communicative  language  teaching 
(CLT)  in  their  classrooms  needs 
attention. 

These  two  aspects  are  intimately  tied  together.  Switch- 
ing from  Japanese  to  more  English  can  be  facilitated 
simultaneously  with  a new  emphasis  on  student-student 
interaction.  If  teachers  merely  switch  to  English  and 
continue  to  lecture,  students  would  surely  be  lost.  While 
students  can  continue  to  benefit  from  certain  explana- 
tions in  Japanese  (Modica,  1994),  some  interactive  activi- 
ties and  classroom  management  can  be  done  in  English 
to  great  benefit.  For  this  to  work,  it  is  suggested  that 
teachers  implement  CLT  activities  in  English  incremen- 
tally, so  that  both  teachers  and  students  have  time  to 
adjust  to  new  ways  of  teaching  and  learning. 

It  is  a truism  that  the  more  one  is  exposed  to  a lan- 
guage, the  more  one  will  learn — and  the  main  venue 
for  exposure  to  a foreign  language  is  the  classroom. 
Chaudron  (1988)  says  that  ". . . in  the  typical  foreign 
language  classroom,  the  common  belief  is  that  the  full- 
est competence  in  the  TL  [target  language]  is  achieved 
by  means  of  the  teacher  providing  a rich  TL  environ-  • 
ment,  in  which  not  only  instruction  and  drill  are  executed 
in  the  TL,  but  also  disciplinary  and  management  opera- 
tions" (p.  121,  emphasis  added).  Ellis  (1984)  concurs  in 
saying  that  when  teachers  use  the  LI  for  regular  class- 
room management  . . they  deprive  the  learners  of 
valuable  input  in  the  L2"  (p.  133). 

Duff  & Polio  (1990;  1994)  recorded  FL  teachers,  all 
native  speakers  of  the  TL,  and  calculated  their  use  of 
English  and  the  TL  in  classes  at  a large  American  univer- 
sity. They  found  that  there  was  great  variety  in  the 
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amount  of  TL  use  among  teachers, 
from  10%  to  100%.  This  short  ar- 
ticle hopes  to  contribute  a perspec- 
tive of  non-native  teachers  of 
English  and  their  use  of  the  TL  in 
their  classes.  It  should  be  noted  that 
while  Duff  & Polio  actually  tape 
recorded  classes  and  calculated  the 
amount  of  time  spent  in  each  lan- 
guage, we  are  relying  on  teacher 
and  student  reported  use  of  each 
language.  Both  methods  can  pro- 
vide us  with  valuable  information. 


JTEs'  Increasing  Use  of  English 

The  data  presented  here  was  collected  at  three 
Monbusho  (The  Ministry  of  Education)  Leaders  Camps 
(MLCs)  in  1995,  1996,  and  1997,  in  November  of  each 
year.  Monbusho  and  local  prefectural  boards  of  educa- 
tion have  organized  such  camps  in  several  different 
areas  of  Japan  simultaneously  for  the  past  several  years. 
Usually  several  prefectures  collaborate  in  each  camp, 
with  one  acting  as  the  organizer,  and  each  sending  rep- 
resentatives from  many  different  schools  totaling  about 
40  teachers  from  JHS  and  40  from  SHS.  Our  under- 
standing from  talking  to  the  teachers  at  these  camps  is 
that  they  do  not  necessarily  volunteer  to  attend  and  are 
not  necessarily  enthusiastic  about  English,  but  rather 
they  are  likely  candidates  for  the  roles  of  lead  teachers, 
principals,  or  vice  principals  in  prefectural  schools  in 
the  future.  They  spend  about  one  month  attending  lec- 
tures given  by  a variety  of  invited  university  professors 
on  communicative  language  teaching  (CLT),  and  they 
discuss  teaching  with  their  peers,  mostly  in  English.  The 
goals  are  to  improve  their  English  as  well  as  their  un- 
derstanding of  CLT.  To  our  knowledge  there  has  been 
no  follow-up  investigating  to  what  extent  teachers  can 
actually  implement  what  they  have  learned  at  the 
camps  (Murphey  & Sato,  in  progress). 

In  1995,  at  a MLC  in  Norikura,  Gifu,  about  10  JHS 
teachers  and  10  SHS  teachers  were  informally  inter- 
viewed in  English  and  asked  how  much  they  used 
English  in  the  classroom.  JHS  teachers  reported  they 
used  English  an  average  of  about  20%  of  the  time.  Half 
the  SHS  teachers  said  they  spoke  about  10%  of  the 
time  in  English,  while  the  other  half  admitted  that . 
they  spoke  practically  no 
English  in  their  classrooms. 

The  following  year  at 
Suzuka  Circuit  in  Mie  Pre- 
fecture, the  83  JHS  and  SHS 
teachers  who  participated 
in  the  1996  MLC  were 
asked  to  respond  in  writing 
to  three  questions:  a)  How 


Table  1:  JTEs'  Percentage  Estimates  of  English  Used  in  Their  Classes:  MLC  '96,  Mie 


a)  Years  teaching 

b)  1st  year  teaching 

c)  Sept. '96 

Increase  (c-b) 

JHS  (N=45) 

Average 

11 

20.8% 

40.6% 

19.8% 

Range 

4-22 

5-70% 

10-80% 

SHS  (N=  43) 

Average 

12.4 

9.37% 

21.6% 

12.2% 

Range 

5-20 

0-35%  ‘ 

5-70% 

glish  in  English  classes  the  first  year?  c)  What  percent- 
age of  the  time  did  you  use  English  in  your  English 
classes  in  September  of  1996?  Table  1 below  shows  the 
averages  and  the  ranges  of  these  answers,  first  for  the 
JHS  teachers  and  then  the  SHS  teachers. 

From  Table  1,  we  can  see  that  both  SHS  and  JHS 
teachers  doubled  the  amount  they  said  they  spoke  in 
class  from  the  first  year  up  until  the  present  year.  The 
range  differences  of  these  figures  tells  us  that  there  are 
teachers  who  report  conducting  their  classes  mostly  in 
English  (70%  to  80%),  while  others  report  speaking 
very  little  (5%  to  10%). 

That  the  reported  amount  of  English  decreases  from 
JHS  to  SHS  is  an  anomaly  that  probably  happens  only 
in  certain  Asian  countries,  and  it  confounds  the  expec- 
tations of  those  who  equate  more  advanced  language 
courses  with  more  contact  with  L2.  In  Japan,  in  our 
opinion,  the  entrance  exam  syndrome  among  SHS 
teachers  is  such  that  they  use  English  less  the  closer 
their  students  get  to  the  exams,  as  they  believe  that 
cramming  information  into  students'  heads  can  be 
done  faster  in  Japanese. 

Table  2 shows  the  results  of  asking  a third  group  of 
teachers  at  the  MLC  in  Gotemba,  Shizuoka  Prefecture,  in 
1997.  In  addition  to  the  three  questions  asked  the  previ- 
ous year,  these  teachers  were  asked  d)  How  much  do 
you  plan  to  speak  in  English  when  you  go  back  to  teach- 
ing in  December?  SHS  teachers  were  also  asked  to  con- 
sider their  oral  communication  classes,  which  began  in 
SHS  in  1994,  separately  from  the  other  English  classes 
they  taught  to  see  if  calling  classes  "oral  communica- 
tion" would  increase  the  presence  of  English. 

From  Table  2,  we  can  see  that  both  SHS  and  JHS 
teachers  again  in  1997  report  that  they  increased  the 


Table  2:  JTEs'  Percentage  Estimates  of  English  Used  in  Their  Classes:  MLC '97,  Shizuoka 


long  have  you  been  teach- 
ing? b)  What  percentage  of 
the  time  did  you  use  En- 

o 

ERLC 


a)  Years 
teaching 

b)  1st  year 
teaching 

c)  Sept. '97 

Increase 

(c-b) 

d)  December 

Increase 

(d-c) 

JHS  (N-41) 

Average 

13 

27.9% 

45% 

17.1% 

65% 

20% 

Range 

2-22 

0-80% 

10-90% 

30-100% 

SHS  (N=  43) 

Average 

13 

20.8% 

35% 

14.2% 

51% 

16% 

Range 

7-20 

5-30% 

5-90% 

8-95% 
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amount  of  English  they  said  they  spoke  in  class 
(incr.=c-b).  Both  JHS  and  SHS  teachers  report  starting 
higher  than  the  1996  group  (7%  higher  for  the  JHS 
teachers  and  10%  higher  for  the  SHS  teachers).  They 
also  had  ending  averages  that  were  higher  (about  5% 
higher  for  JHS  and  15%  higher  for  SHS).  The  range 
differences  of  these  figures  again  tells  us  that  there  are 
teachers  who  are  conducting 
their  classes  mostly  in  English, 
as  much  as  90%  of  the  time, 
while  others  are  speaking  as 
little  as  5%  of  the  time.  Interest- 
ingly, teachers  reported  they 
planned  to  speak  16%  to  20% 
more  English  upon  returning  to 
their  schools  in  December. 

Figures  on  the  amount  of  En- 
glish in  their  SHS  oral  communi- 
cation classes  show  that  JTEs 
report  that  they  use  more  En- 
glish in  these  classes,  an  average 
of  90%  of  the  time,  perhaps  be- 
cause of  the  occasional  presence 
of  native  speaking  assistant  lan- 
guage teachers  (ALTs).  Some, 
however,  still  report  using  as 
little  as  10%  (ranging  to  100%).  Unfortunately,  we  have 
no  data  on  how  often  ALTs  were  actually  present  and 
whether  or  not  this  caused  an  increase. 

To  summarize,  increases  in  English  appear  within 
each  group  and  across  groups.  Within  each  group, 
most  teachers  say  they  use  more  English  in  their 
classes  as  they  advance  in  their  careers.  We  see  this  as 
very  positive,  contesting  the  more  cynical  view  that 
teachers  tend  to  stagnate  and  teach  the  same  way 
throughout  their  careers.  Whether  some  of  these 
changes  occurred  as  a result  of  Monbusho's  new  oral 
communication  curriculum  in  high  schools  starting  in 
1994  or  not,  we  have  no  way  of  knowing. 

Across  groups,  the  1997  teachers  report  using  con- 
siderably more  English  their  first  year  of  teaching  (7% 
to  10%  more)  and  just  before  the  camp  (5%  to  15% 
more)  than  the  1996  group  reported.  We  can  only 
speculate  why  this  might  have  happened  (younger 
group  of  teachers,  simply  a variance  in  groups,  etc.), 
and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  if  future  groups  also 
increase  in  the  same  way  or  not. 

Contradicting  Evidence 

There  is  some  anecdotal  evidence  that  these  increased 
figures  may  be  exaggerated.  In  interviews  with  several 
full-time  SHS  teachers  at  an  evening  graduate  school 
(not  at  a MLC),  several  reported  to  us  that  they  believed 
most  teachers  at  prefectural  high  schools,  whose  stu- 
dents wanted  to  go  to  college,  continue  to  teach  mostly 
grammar  in  their  oral  communication  classes,  and  all  in 
Japanese.  One  asserted  that  changing  the  names  of  the 
courses  did  not  change  the  primary  responsibility  of 


teachers:  to  get  students  into  good  colleges.  While  only 
anecdotal  reports,  these  may  indicate  that  at  least  some 
JTEs  hold  fast  to  the  belief  that  the  only  way  to  pass  the 
exams  is  through  teaching  grammar  in  Japanese.  While 
such  teaching  is  surely  useful  to  an  extent,  we  contest  the 
overgeneralization  of  this  approach  which  more  often 
than  not  de-motivates  students  and  presents  an  impov- 
erished view  of  language  learning. 

Obviously  the  reliability  of  the 
MLC  and  interview  data  can  be 
questioned.  Actual  recorded 
data,  video  or  audio,  of  classes 
and  more  teacher  and  student 
interviews,  would  allow  re- 
searchers to  make  more  valid 
estimates  of  the  extent  of  class- 
room English,  and  this  among  a 
more  diverse  group  of  teachers. 
We  may  also  find  a much  bleaker 
picture  if  we  ask  and  observe 
teachers  who  are  not  seeking 
professional  advancement.  Still, 
the  figures  suggest  that  at  least 
some  teachers  are  daring  to  make 
changes  in  their  teaching. 

Reasons  For  Not  Being  Able  to  Use  More  English 

Sasaki  (1997)  notes  that  the  question  of  how  much 
JTEs  speak  English  "turns  out  to  be  a many-faceted 
question.  There  are  personal,  psychological,  social, 
administrative,  pedagogical,  and  practical  arguments 
that  are  at  times  at  odds  with  one  another"  (p.  66).  We 
list  seven  arguments  for  speaking  Japanese  and  not 
speaking  English  that  we  have  heard  from  many 
teachers: 

1.  Using  Japanese  is  more  comfortable. 

2.  Using  Japanese  is  faster  for  getting  through  all  the 
information. 

3.  Using  Japanese  is  more  natural  ("We're  all  Japa- 
nese"). 

4.  Principals,  parents,  and  students  all  want  us  to  teach 
for  the  entrance  exams  in  Japanese  because  it's  more 
efficient. 

5.  The  other  teachers  I work  with  would  not  agree  with 
my  using  English.  I must  get  through  the  book  that 
we  have  agreed  to  use  and  using  Japanese  makes 
this  possible. 

6.  The  entrance  exams  don't  test  English  listening  and 
speaking,  so  why  study  them? 

7.  The  textbook  is  too  difficult  and  so  we  must  translate 
it  all  into  Japanese  so  students  can  understand  it. 

All  of  these  arguments  are  valid  if  teachers  just 
want  students  to  pass  the  English  sections  of  entrance 
exams,  and  if  students  don't  mind  not  being  able  to 
speak  English  after  six  years  of  study.  However, 
teachers  teaching  communicatively  in  English  and 
students  passing  entrance  exams  are  not  mutually 


Teachers  teaching  communi- 
catively in  English  and  stu- 
dents passing  entrance 
exams  are  not  mutually 
exclusive:  We  have  met 
students  who  can  both  pass 
the  exams  and  speak  English , 
and  who  have  never  been 
abroad.  We  suggest  that 
teachers  can  facilitate  both. 
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exclusive:  we  have  met  students  who  can  both  pass 
the  exams  and  speak  English,  and  who  have  never 
been  abroad.  We  suggest  that  teachers  can  facilitate 
both,  and  students  and  teachers  can  enjoy  the  excite- 
ment of  a more  dynamic  teaching  and  learning  situa- 
tion. Support  for  this  comes  from  seven  SHS  JTEs' 
case  histories  about  their  short-term  attempts  at  in- 
creasing their  English  in  the  classroom  (Murphey  & 
Sasaki,  1997).  These  teachers  found  that  when  they 
exposed  students  to  English  in  communicatively  com- 
prehensible ways,  student  motivation  and  teacher 
motivation  both  went  up.  Furthermore,  a content 
analysis  of  40  language  learning  histories  written  by 
first-year  university  students  revealed  that  JHS  and 
SHS  JTEs'  use  of  English  often  sparked  enough  moti- 
vation in  students  for  them  to  study  more  outside  of 
school  (Murphey,  1997a;  Yamashita,  1998). 

While  the  above  seven  reasons  for  not  using  English 
are  important  to  consider  (and  warrant  applied-strate- 
gies to  resolve),  there  are  two  deeper  reasons  why  JTEs 
shy  away  from  English  that  we  feel  are  much  more 
explanatory  and  that  need  more  attention  before  things 
will  change  greatly.  These  are: 

1.  Fear:  It's  scary  for  NNS  teachers  to  speak  the  target 
language  in  class.  Especially  when  one  believes  that 
"you  must  be  perfect"  (Horwitz,  1996). 

2.  Lack  of  student  comprehension:  Students  can't  un- 
derstand spoken  English  and  thus  would  not  learn 
and  be  frustrated.  This  belief  is  at  the  heart  of  teach- 
ing. What  many  JTEs  don't  realize  is  that  there  are 
ways  to  make  their  teaching  in  English  comprehen- 
sible and  ways  to  make  it  possible  to  learn  more 
English  through  actual  use. 

In  Japan,  would-be  English  teachers  graduate  from 
universities  after  only  a few  required  courses  in  peda- 
gogy (all  of  which  are  usually  taught  in  Japanese)  and 
two  weeks  of  training  in  a school,  and  then  they  are 
expected  be  a sensei  — a perfect  one  (or  at  least  they 
think  they  must  be  perfect).  Not  surprisingly,  many 
avoid  using  English  at  all.  After  all,  most  of  their  teach- 
ers never  did,  so  why  should  they?  In  our  opinion,  the 
perversion  of  perfectionism  is  in  control.  However,  some 
teachers  do  change  (see  below). 

The  second  deeper  reason  for  not  speaking  English 
in  class  is  that  students  will  not  understand.  The 
overgeneralized  solution  thus  far  has  usually  been 
nonstop  translation  and  speaking  in  Japanese  90%  of 
the  time.  There  are,  however,  other  ways  to  make 
things  comprehensible  and  to  organize  some  interac- 
tion in  English. 

How  JTEs  Can  Use  More  English  in  Class 

We  suggested  earlier  that  there  is  an  intimate  connection 
between  speaking  more  in  English  and  CLT.  A founding 
principle  of  CLT  is  "communication  for  understanding" 
and  a variety  of  techniques  are  available  to  accomplish 
this.  From  observing  and  reading  about  JTEs  (Murphey 


&c  Sasaki,  1997)  who  switch  to  more  meaning-based  in- 
struction in  English  and  reading  about  them  in  Japanese 
students'  language  learning  histories  (Murphey,  1997a; 
1998),  we  have  found  that  such  teachers  often  use  the 
following  facilitating  beliefs  and  strategies  laid  out  on 
the  four  continuums  below.  Implicit  in  the  continuums  is 
that  there  can  be  small  incremental  changes  and  con- 
tinual teacher  development  from  wherever  teachers  find 
themselves  at  any  time. 

1.  From  conservatism  to  more  risking-to-be-better 

/ > 

Facilitating  beliefs:  What  teachers  have  done  in  the 
past  is  the  best  they  could  do  with  the  knowledge  and 
resources  they  had  available.  However,  we  can  con- 
tinually improve  our  instruction  and  look  for  better 
ways  to  teach.  We  can  experiment  and  see  what  hap- 
pens, There  is  no  single  best  way,  and  it's  okay  to  ad- 
just our  teaching  as  we  progress  in  our  careers.  As  we 
are  doing  this  we  show  ourselves  to  be  lifelong  learn- 
ers and  become  examples  for  our  students.  Speaking 
more  in  the  target  language  and  doing  new  activities 
are  risks  that  can  greatly  stimulate  teacher  develop- 
ment and  student  motivation. 

Facilitating  strategies:  I look  for  small  and  large  ways 
to  improve  my  instruction  and  my  own  learning.  I ask 
other  teachers  about  their  beliefs  and  techniques  and 
methods.  I experiment. 

2.  From  all-or-nothing  thinking  to  more  incremental  changes 

i > 

Facilitating  beliefs:  I can  try  to  speak  English  just  a 
little  more  at  a time.  I can  try  to  use  just  one  new  activ- 
ity for  a while  until  I become  comfortable  with  it.  It  is 
not  a question  of  changing  completely,  but  of  improv- 
ing every  day  a little  bit. 

Facilitating  strategies:  I can  plan  to  speak  in  the  L2  just 
a few  more  sentences,  or  minutes,  a day.  I can  decide 
before  I go  to  classes  what  the  new  input  will  be  for 
that  day,  or  what  the  new  activity  will  be.  The  more 
students  get  comfortable  with  me  speaking  in  English, 
the  more  I can  ask  them  to  speak  in  small  chunks  of 
time  as  well.  And  the  more  excited  about  communica- 
tion in  English  we  all  become. 

3.  From  perfectionism  to  more  humanism 

I > 

Facilitating  beliefs:  I am  not  perfect.  I am  human.  I 
make  mistakes  too.  I am  still  a learner  of  the  language. 

I want  to  continue  to  improve  my  own  English  and  one 
way  I can  do  this  is  to  use  more  English  in  class. 

Facilitating  strategies:  I tell  my  students  that  I am  not 
perfect  and  take  the  weight  off  my  shoulders.  I demon- 
strate that  I make  mistakes  and  that  I don't  know 
sometimes.  This  relaxes  my  students  as  well  and  let 
them  know  they  also  don't  have  to  be  perfect.  Then  we 
all  feel  more  free  to  risk  speaking  in  English. 

Murphey  & Sasaki , con't  on  p.  32. 
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reparing  for  debate  can  promote  proficiency  in 
language  development  in  ways  that  are  chal- 
lenging and  exciting  for  students.  However, 
most  of  the  resources  on  debate  are  for  American  high 
school  and  college  students.  There  is  very  little  mate- 
rial available  for  teaching  debate  to  second /foreign 
language  learners  (Le,  1995;  Lubetsky,  1997;  "Re- 
solved/' 1997).  Of  the  scarce  publications  on  debating 
for  ESL/EFL  students,  many  focus  on  the  format  and 
procedures  of  the  debate  event  (Baker  & Hudson,  1997; 

Lachowski  & Plautz,  1994; 
Skevington,  1994).  Teachers  using 
such  sources  might  conclude  that 
learning  a debating  format  must  be 
the  central  focus.  However,  we  see 
debate  as  a means  for  developing 
language  fluency  and  academic 
study  skills  rather  than  as  an  end  in 
itself.  Consequently,  we  have 
sought  to  identify  the  reading,  writ- 
ing, speaking,  listening,  and  re- 
search skills  demanded  by  debate, 
and  to  create  exercises  that  foster 
these  skills.  In  this  article,  we  de- 
scribe our  Audio  Cassette  Journal 
and  five  fluency  activities  that  de- 
velop skills  for  our  core  debate  ac- 
tivity. These  activities  can  also  be 
used  to  develop  students'  commu- 
nication skills  by  language  teachers 
who  are  not  using  debate. 

The  original  context  for  these  activities  is  unique: 
With  the  exception  of  Japanese  Expression,  all  courses 
at  our  university  are  taught  in  English.  In  each  of  the 
first  three  semesters,  the  students  are  required  to  take 
one  course  in  English  communication.  The  debate  se- 
quence occurs  in  the  second  semester  of  the  first  year 
in  a fifteen-week  course  consisting  of  two  weekly  75- 
minute  class  sessions  and  one  50-minute  lab.  This  ar- 
ticle describes  only  a portion  of  the  tasks  and  activities 
used  in  this  course. 
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The  Debate  Format  and  Skill  Development 

We  have  developed  a form  of  educational  debate 
(Richards  & Rickett,  1995)  which  combines  aspects  of 
standard  and  cross-examination  debate  formats 
(Goodnight,  1993;  Le,  1995)  (see  Table  1).  The  introduc- 
tion and  conclusion,  usually  lengthy  monologues,  are 
de-emphasized  in  order  to  allow  more  time  for  the 
three  to  five  team  members  to  participate  actively.  The 
result  is  a more  structured  form  of  educational  debate 
which  enables  instructors  to  easily  assign  appropriate 
tasks  to  all  team  members  so  as  to  ensure  equal  in- 
volvement. In  order  to  encourage  students  to  debate 
using  notes  and  visual  aids  instead  of  simply  reading 
from  a manuscript,  we  inform  them  that  part  of  our 
evaluation  is  based  on  these  two  aspects.  To  maintain 
the  pace  and  overcome  comprehension  difficulties,  we 
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include  three  questioning  periods:  one  spontaneous 
after  each  major  argument,  one  after  a period  of  con- 
sultation (initial  focus  questions),  and  one  during  the 
cross-examination  section  in  which  teams  can  ask  fol- 
low-up questions. 


Table  1:  Debate  Format 


INTRODUCTION 


• Affirmative  Team's  Introduction 


Negative  Team's  Introduction 


1 min 


1 min 


MAJOR  ARGUMENTS 


• Affirmative  Team’s  First  Argument 

(clarification/ comprehension  questions) 

2 min 

• Negative  Team's  First  Argument 

(clarification/ comprehension  questions) 

2 min 

• Affirmative  Team's  Second  Argument 
(clarification/ comprehension  questions) 

2 min 

• Negative  Team's  Second  Argument 

(clarification/ comprehension  questions) 

2 min 

• Affirmative  Team's  Third  Argument 
(clarification/ comprehension  questions) 

2 min 

• Negative  Team's  Third  Argument 

(clarification/comprehension  questions) 

2 min 

INITIAL  FOCUS  QUESTIONS 


(break  to  prepare  questions) 

3 min 

• 3 Initial  Focus  Questions  - Affirmative  Team 

(clarification  questions  from  Negative  Team) 

3 min 

• 3 Initial  Focus  Questions  - Negative  Team 

(clarification  questions  from  Affirmative  Team) 

3 min 

CROSS-EXAMINATION 


(break  to  prepare  responses) 

5 min 

* Affirmative  Team's  Responses 

(follow-up  questions  from  Negative  Team) 

6 min 

* Negative  Team's  Responses 

(follow-up  questions  from  Affirmative  Team) 

6 min 

CLOSING  STATEMENT 

* Affirmative  Team's  Closing  Statement 

1 miri 

• Negative  Team's  Closing  Statement 

1 min 

Processing  Skills:  Introducing  Fluency  Activities 

The  Audio  Cassette  journal 

As  part  of  the  preparation  for  the  in-class  fluency  ac- 
tivities, we  require  our  students  to  create  and  maintain 
an  Audio  Cassette  Journal  (ACJ)  throughout  the 

course.  The  five  or  more  ACJ  assign- 
ments help  build  the  four  skills  and 
serve  as  a record  of  progress.  All  stu- 
dents possess  their  own  90-minute  cas- 
sette tape  and  they  are  asked  to  record 
prepared  arguments  on  them,  as  well 
as  to  listen  and  respond  to  arguments 
made  by  their  peers  and  teacher.  The 
ACJ  enables  teachers  to  provide  their 
learners  with  practice  outside  the  class- 
room combining  reading,  writing, 
speaking,  and  listening.  ACJ  tasks  com- 
pleted outside  the  classroom  provide  a 
base  of  common  background  knowl- 
edge about  a topic,  thereby  maximizing 
students'  in-class  fluency  practice. 

Many  students  find  the  process  of 
creating  an  ACJ  difficult  at  first.  There- 
fore, we  always  lead  our  students 
through  the  recording  procedure  in  the 
listening  lab  until  they  are  familiar  with 
it.  Teachers  should  set  aside  one-to-two 
hours  of  class  time  for  a workshop  on 
recording  the  ACJ.  At  the  start,  teachers 
also  need  to  carefully  discuss  the  pur- 
pose and  general  procedure  for  using 
the  ACJ. 


At  the  beginning  of  this  intermediate-level  first-year 
course,  we  introduce  integrated  skills  activities  which 
simulate  proficiency  requirements  for  debate.  Speaking 
is  naturally  the  language  skill  used  most,  but  as  Table  2 
indicates,  competency  in  listening,  note- 
taking, and  writing  are  also  essential.  De- 
baters must  be  able  to  read  and  synthesize 
information,  and  then  summarize  and 
support  their  ideas.  Once  we  introduce 
the  language  skills,  we  begin  to  make  the 
tasks  more  complex  and  debate-specific, 
while  varying  the  activities. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  course,  the  skills 
developed  in  the  first  part  are  reviewed 
and  used  as  a springboard  for  increasingly 
complex  tasks  which  in  turn  prepare  stu- 
dents for  the  culminating  formal  debate. 

Control  over  the  material  shifts  from 
teacher  to  student  as  the  debate  event 
draws  near. 

o 

ERIC 


2. 


Procedure 

1.  Have  students  do  a reading  on  a 
topic  with  an  appropriate  length  and 
level  of  difficulty.  For  debate,  topics 
on  which  students  can  take  definite 
stands,  such  as  capital  punishment, 
work  best  (McLean,  1990). 

Assign  students  a position  on  the  reading  topic 
(e.g.,  in  favor  of  capital  punishment),  or  ask  them  to 


Table  2:  Skills  Related  to  Debate 


[ Debate  Sections 

Language  Skills  | 

Tasks  | 

Introduction 

- writing,  speaking,  listening 

• Introduce 

• Clarify 

• Summarize 

Major  Arguments 

- reading,  writing,  speaking, 
listening,  note-taking 

• Define 

• Support 

• Validate 

Focus  Questions 

- listening,  speaking 

• Explain 

• Restate 

• Synthesize 

Cross-Examination 

- speaking,  listening,  note-taking 

• Query 

• React 

• Undermine 

Closing  Statement 

- writing,  speaking 

• Restate 

• Paraphrase 

• Summarize 
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choose  their  own  position. 

3.  Give  them  time  to  write  a brief  argument  with  two 
or  three  main  points  supporting  their  position. 
Make  it  clear  that  these  arguments  need  to  intro- 
duce the  topic  and  their  stance,  include  exemplifi- 
cation and  details,  and  have  a closing. 

4.  Have  students  practice  reading  their  arguments  to 
a partner  a few  times,  then  record  them  on  their 
tapes. 

5.  Collect  the  tapes  for  comments  or  assessment. 

Five  Fluency  Activities 

These  activities,  adapted  from  Cohen,  et  al.,  (1996)  are 
useful  for  organizing  ideas  gleaned  from  readings  and 
for  formulating  written  arguments,  as  well  as  for  de- 
veloping confidence  in  listening  and  speaking  and 
thus,  fluency.  They  are  generic  discussion  activities 
that  can  be  used  in  any  communication  course.  We 
concentrate  on  the  first  three  fluency  activities  in  the 
first  part  of  the  course,  introduce  the  fourth  activity 
toward  mid-term,  and  the  fifth  activity  prior  to  the 
formal  debate. 

Activity  1:  For  and  Against 
Fluency  Pairs 

This  simple  pair  speaking 
activity  helps  learners 
build  confidence  and  flu- 
ency by  recycling  familiar 
material  orally  without 
the  aid  of  notes.  Students 
work  over  material  a 
number  of  times  so  that  they  gain  confidence  in  talking 
about  the  topic.  Each  topic  is  introduced  with  a short 
reading,  vocabulary  expansion  exercises,  comprehen- 
sion questions,  and  note-taking  practice.  Then,  stu- 
dents prepare  written  arguments;  some  are  recycled  as 
ACJ  assignments.  Even  students  at  a basic  proficiency 
level  can  participate  in  this  activity  after  completing 
these  assignments,  although  lower  level  students  will 
likely  have  mostly  one-way  communication  at  first 
with  one  speaker  and  one  listener  (see  Figure  1,  Activ- 
ity 1).  Intermediate  or  advanced  learners  should  be 
able  to  engage  in  exchanges  which  are  more  like  dis- 
cussions/arguments. 

Procedure 

1.  Explain  the  purpose  of  the  activity  which  is  to  ex- 
press opinions  and  recognize  contrasting  argu- 
ments. 

2.  Seat  the  students  in  pairs  facing  one  another  or 
back-to-back,  in  two  rows  or  concentric  circles. 

3.  Assign  the  positions  based  on  their  ACJ  assign- 
ments ("for"  or  "against"). 

4.  Tell  either  the  "for"  or  the  "against"  side  to  begin 
by  stating  their  argument  to  their  partner.  Stress 
eye  contact  for  students  facing  each  other  and  com- 
prehension check  questions  (e.g..  Pardon  me?)  for 


those  sitting  back-to-back.  If  partners  need  clarifica- 
tion or  further  explanation,  they  must  ask  the 
speaker. 

5.  Use  a stopwatch  and  set  a time  limit  or  allow  the 
speakers  to  continue  until  everyone  arguing  for  one 
side  has  finished. 

6.  Change  partners  and  repeat  steps  four  and  five, 
after  both  partners  have  had  a chance  to  speak. 
Continue  with  this  rotation  until  the  students  can 
state  their  arguments  with  reasonable  fluency.  By 
reducing  the  length  of  speaking  time  after  each 
rotation,  students  must  restate  the  same  informa- 
tion in  increasingly  shorter  time  periods. 

Activity  2:  Classification 
Tree 

The  classification  tree 
(Figure  2)  has  many  uses 
as  an  organizational  tool. 
For  example,  teachers 
who  use  brainstorming  as 
a pre-writing  technique 
will  find  it  can  help  stu- 
dents organize  their  thoughts.  In  addition,  it  can  be 
used  for  both  writing  and  speaking  exercises  once  stu- 
dents have  organized  ideas  in  a classification  tree 
structure.  When  organizing  their  writing,  students  can 
be  shown  that  the  classification  tree  is  a schematic  rep- 
resentation of  the  paragraph. 

Procedure 

1.  Assign  some  reading,  writing,  or  ACJ  recording  of 
their  opinions  on  a familiar  topic,  such  as  school 
uniforms  (McLean,  1990),  before  introducing  the 
tree  organization  activity. 

2.  Pose  a question  to  the  class  on  the  topic  they  have 
studied  and  write  it  at  the  top  of  the  board  (e.g., 
"Should  high  school  students  be  required  to  wear 
uniforms?").  Assign  half  of  the  students  to  the 
"yes"  side,  and  half  to  the  "no"  side.  Give  them 
time  to  generate  arguments. 

3.  Group  students  according  to  their  position  on  the 
issue.  Ask  the  "yes"  side  to  supply  one  of  their 
main  points  and  write  this  on  the  board  below 
"yes."  Then,  they  should  give  supporting  details  to 
exemplify/clarify  this  point  (e.g.,  "Yes,  uniforms 
should  be  required.  Uniforms  help  make  student's 
lives  easier  because  there  is  no  need  to  decide 
which  clothes  to  wear.").  As  in  this  example,  each 
main  point  must  have  at  least  one  supporting  de- 
tail. 

4.  Write  up  two  or  three  points  like  this  for  both  sides. 
With  this  information  organized  on  the  board  as  a 
classification  tree,  explain  how  the  tree  structure 
can  be  used  to  organize  ideas  in  brainstorming  ses- 
sions, and  how  it  mirrors  the  organization  of  a 
paragraph.  The  question  at  the  top  of  a classifica- 
tion tree  can  easily  become  the  topic  of  a topic  sen- 
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tence  for  a paragraph.  A stated  position  ("yes"  or 
"no")  becomes  the  controlling  idea.  Then,  the  para- 
graph is  filled  out  with  one  or  more  main  points 
along  with  supporting  information. 

5.  Divide  the  class  into  small  groups  of  three  or  four, 
tell  them  that  they  will  develop  a classification  tree 
for  a new  topic  (e.g.,  divorce).  Pass  out  a new  read- 
ing and  address  any  comprehension  problems. 

6.  Begin  the  construction  of  another  classification  tree 
on  the  board  by  writing  up  a question  for  the  new 
topic.  Assign  half  of  the  students  to  the  "yes"  side 
and  the  other  half  to  the  "no"  side  or  have  them 
choose  sides.  Ask  them,  either  as  a group,  or  indi- 
vidually, to  construct  a classification  tree  by  look- 
ing at  the  reading  again  for  main  points  and 
supporting  details.  They  should  also  try  to  come  up 
with  at  least  one  idea  of  their  own. 

7.  Have  them  complete  their  tree  diagram  and  write  a 
paragraph  based  on  it  for  homework.  Collect  them 
for  assessment  and/or  discussion  in  student- 
teacher  conferencing  sessions. 


Activity  3:  Argument/ 
Counter-argument 
This  is  a pair  speaking 
activity  that  prepares  stu- 
dents for  exchanges  more 
like  actual  discussions/ 
arguments. 

As  in  Activity  1,  the  stu- 
dents first  read  a short 
passage  on  some  controversial  topic,  accompanied  by 
a vocabulary  exercise  and  comprehension  questions. 
Then  the  instructor  prepares  a four-to-five  point  argu- 
ment on  the  topic  (either  pro  or  con),  records  and  cop- 
ies it  onto  each  student's  ACJ  tape.  The  students  listen 
to  the  argument  at  home  and  take  notes.  Then,  they 
select  two  or  three  main  points  and  write  counter-ar- 
guments to  them.  Students  should  link  their  responses 
to  specific  points  they  have  heard  on  the  tape.  One 
useful  technique  to  promote  this  transfer  is  while  stu- 
dents are  taking  notes  from  the  tape,  to  have  them  fo- 
cus on  the  key  words  they  hear.  Then,  they  can  use 
these  same  key  words  in  their  counter-arguments, 
which  they  record  as  part  of  an  ACJ  assignment. 

Once  they  complete  this  individual  assignment,  they 
do  it  again  in  class.  Therefore,  students  apply  the  lan- 
guage that  they  generated  at  home  to  spontaneous, 
face-to-face  exchanges. 

Procedure 

1.  Review  the  purpose  of  this  activity  which  is  to 
build  fluency  in  speaking  and  listening  without  the 
aid  of  notes  by  listening  to  opinions,  developing 
counter-arguments,  and  responding. 

2.  Pair  off  students.  One  student  will  present  argu- 
ments and  the  other  will  counter  those  arguments. 
Later,  they  can  switch  roles.  Students  may  not  read 
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the  arguments  but  may  consult  notes.  One  very 
simple  but  effective  technique  to  use  is  to  have 
students  put  their  notes  underneath  their  chairs, 
and  review  them  only  while  standing  up.  When 
they  are  finished,  they  sit  down  and  resume  their 
exchange.  Clarification  questions  can  also  be  asked 
at  any  time  during  this  activity.  Set  a time  limit  in 
which  the  exchange  should  be  completed  (e.g.,  3 
minutes  for  an  exchange  of  two  arguments  and 
two  counter-arguments). 

3.  Rotate  pairs  and  reduce  the  time  limit  until  stu- 
dents can  engage  in  this  exchange  with  increased 
fluency. 

This  activity  bridges  the  preceding  two  basic  fluency 
organization  activities  and  the  advanced  debate-spe- 
cific activities  which  now  follow. 

Recycling  Skills:  Advanced  Fluency  Activities 

The  fluency  activities  described  above  are  recycled  in 
the  second  part  of  the  course.  The  focus  now  shifts  to 
the  debate  topics  which  can  be  chosen  by  teams  from  a 
teacher-supplied  list.  From  this  point  in  our  course, 
student  teams  begin  to  manage  these  activities  them- 
selves. Strategies  developed  earlier  from,  reading  con- 
troversial topics,  identifying  main  ideas  and 
arguments,  and  building  and  presenting  counter-argu- 
ments, prepare  students  for  the  final  debate.  Opposing 
teams  each  submit  a proposition  for  their  topic  and 
together  they  discuss  and  select  one. 

Specific  research  tasks  are  designed  in  consultation 
with  the  instructor  according  to  the  debate  proposition 
selected.  Each  team  member  is  responsible  for  indi- 
vidual research  tasks  related  to  the  topic.  Students 
collect  information  on  both  sides  of  the  issue  in  order 
to  heighten  their  awareness  of  the  topic  and  proposi- 
tion. The  decision  by  teams  to  choose  a position  on 
their  proposition  should  be  delayed  until  they  have 
adequate  information  to  form  a rounded  picture  of  the 
topic.  , 

As  students  gather  this  information,  the  instructors 
introduce  additional  skill  building  activities.  The  skills 
developed  in  the  preceding  activities  prepare  the  stu- 
dents for  the  more  demanding  fluency  Activities  4 and 
5:  Paraphrase  and  Counter,  and  The  Hot  Seat.  Because 
these  activities  simulate  the  complex  interactions  of 
the  debate  event,  care  must  be  taken  to  model  their  use 
thoroughly. 

Activity  4:  Paraphrase  and 
Counter 

This  discussion  activity 
helps  students  in  three 
important  ways.  First,  it 
helps  students  learn  to 
control  the  language 
needed  to  present  mate- 
rial effectively.  Second,  it 
allows  team  members  to  clarify  their  research  findings 
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with  their  peers.  Finally,  it  is  a debate  simulation  activ- 
ity that  forces  team  members  to  synthesize  information 
and  react  quickly. 

We  introduce  this  activity  by  modeling  a short  dia- 
logue we  create  using  material  from  the  latest  AC] 
assignment.  Teachers  should  introduce  this  activity 
using  familiar  topics  and  allow  students  a few  practice 
sessions  to  become  accustomed  to  it. 

Procedure 

1.  Students  form  groups  of  three  or  four.  Lists  of  ar- 
guments for  and  against  an  issue  should  be  avail- 
able somewhere  in  the  classroom  for  students  to 
consult  if  needed. 

2.  SI  makes  an  argument. 

3.  S2  paraphrases  this  argument,  checks  for  compre- 
hension, then  disagrees  by  stating  a counter-argu- 
ment to  S3.  ( Note:  Incorrect  paraphrases  require 
that  SI  explains  the  point  again.) 

4.  S3  paraphrases  S2's  argument  and  presents  a 
counter-argument  to  S4.  The  pattern  is  repeated  by 
circling  back  to  SI. 

5.  This  rotation  continues  for  two  or  three  rounds  or 
until  all  arguments  have  been  exhausted. 

Activity  5:  The  Hot  Seat 
The  final  activity  is  con- 
ducted after  the  teams 
have  decided  on  the  posi- 
tion they  will  take  con- 
cerning the  debate 
proposition  and  have 
worked  on  their  topic 
using  Paraphrase  and 
Counter  (Activity  4).  As  a final  debate  simulation  ac- 
tivity, The  Hot  Seat  develops  academic  language  skills, 
fosters  peer  collaboration  and  trains  students  to  per- 
form under  pressure.  The  Hot  Seat  encourages  the 
spontaneity  required  to  participate  effectively  in  the 
cross-examination  section  of  the  debate  event  (see 
Table  1).  Students  practice  formulating  as  well  as  an- 
ticipating and  responding  to  possible  debate  ques- 
tions. They  review  their  knowledge  of  the  topic  and 
their  arguments  while  practicing  in  a debate-like  for- 
mat (Figure  5). 

Procedure 

1.  Each  debate  team  selects  one  of  their  members  to 
sit  in  the  "hot  seat/' 

2.  Debate  team  members  ask  questions  or  present  an 
argument  to  the  person  in  the  hot  seat  which  they 
anticipate  their  opponents  will  use  in  the  debate. 
One  can  leave  the  hot  seat  only  after  giving  suit- 
able responses. 

Summary 

Debate  does  not  need  to  be  an  objective  for  teachers  to 
use  the  activities  described  in  this  article.  Since  all  of 


the  activities  described  above  deal  with  the  full  range 
of  language  skills,  they  can  be  used  flexibly  in  the  lan- 
guage class.  We  have  found  that  the  complexity  of  the 
tasks  set  by  teachers  using  any  of  these  activities  can 
be  adjusted  to  suit  learner  needs.  These  are  generic 
discussion  formats  and  can  be  used  in  most  classes 
and  settings. 

By  gradually  introducing  these  activities  and  recy- 
cling them  throughout  the  term  using  familiar  discus- 
sion topics,  student  anxiety  is  reduced  since  their 
control  of  the  content  is  assured.  As  a result,  they  be- 
come increasingly  confident  and  willing  to  attempt 
more  complex  activities. 

Once  opposing  debate  teams  jointly  agree  on  propo- 
sitions and  begin  researching  both  sides  of  the  topic, 
we  take  the  scaffolding  of  teacher  control  away  from 
these  proficiency  development  activities.  Ultimately, 
teams  familiarize  themselves  with  the  debate  format  in 
preparation  for  the  final  debate  event,  while  practicing 
skills  by  using  Paraphrase  and  Counter,  and  The  Hot 
Seat.  They  also  use  what  they  learned  about  essay 
writing  from  the  Tree  Organization  activity  to  com- 
plete a short  research  paper  about  some  aspect  of  their 
team's  debate  proposition.  Teams  decide  how  best  to 
use  this  research  in  their  debate  presentation.  Clearly, 
as  students  encounter  each  of  these  activities,  they 
move  to  higher  levels  of  language  processing. 

Conclusion 

Interest  in  using  debate  in  Japan  as  a language  teach- 
ing tool  is  growing  because  students  are  motivated  by 
debate  ("Resolved,"  1997).  The  Ministry  of  Education's 
new  English  language  curriculum  dictates  that  high 
schools  must  offer  courses  in  one  of  situational  conver- 
sations, aural  competence,  or  discussion  and  debate 
(Carter,  Goold,  & Madeley,  1993).  Our  experience  re- 
veals that  the  fluency  activities  presented  in  this  article 
encourage  even  passive  students  to  actively  participate 
in  class  and  perform  admirably  in  the  debate  event. 
They  enjoy  working  on  the  language  tasks,  doing  re- 
search, and  writing  papers  in  preparation  for  debates. 

These  observations  have  been  substantiated  in  our 
class  evaluation  forms  over  the  last  four  years.  Course 
surveys  (1994-1997)  show  debate  consistently  at  an 
approval  rating  above  eighty  percent  as  being  "the 
best/most  interesting  course  activity."  We  have  had 
many  comments  from  students  about  the  debate  activ- 
ity over  the  years.  Not  one  student  in  four  years  has 
recommended  that  debate  be  eliminated  from  the 
course.  Comments  typically  are  that  debate  is  "inter- 
esting," "motivating,"  and  that  it  "increased  [their] 
English  skill."  Some  also  mentioned  that  they  liked  the 
"speaking  and  thinking  practice"  and  they  "liked  the 
preparation"  involved  in  "constructing  arguments  and 
presenting"  them.  Others  said  they  enjoyed  research- 
ing their  topic  because  "through  the  research  for  de- 
bate, I could  learn  a lot  of  things"  including,  "[the] 
importance  ...  to  research  from  various  reference." 
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Many  others  have  echoed  this  statement  on  group 
work:  "I  think  the  debate  was  best  because  I could 
work  with  classmates  and  that  made  me  proud  of  my- 
self/' 

It  is  clear  that  our  students  enjoy  discussion  and  de- 
bate activities.  Debate  develops  academic  language 
skills  along  with  fluency  and  skills  in  public  speaking 
which  help  prepare  ESL/EFL  students  for  effective 
academic  study.  In  addition  to  language  proficiency 
development,  it  also  promotes  teamwork  and  coopera- 
tion, while  encouraging  critical  thinking.  Our  hope  is 
that  more  language  teachers  will  begin  using  debate  in 
their  classes. 
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4.  From  information  giving  to  more  comprehensible  commu- 
nicating 
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Facilitating  beliefs:  I know  I can  give  students  more 
information  in  LI  more  quickly  and  that  is  sometimes 
useful  (e.g.,  grammar  explanations).  However,  it  is  also 
useful  to  be  able  to  actually  use  English  for  real  pur- 
poses at  least  part  of  the  time  in  the  classroom  to  in- 
crease motivation  and  learning  of  a different  kind. 
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Finally,  one  first-year  university  student  put  it  very 
well  when  we  asked  for  messages  to  give  to  teachers  in 
the  MLC  workshops:  "I  think  JHS  and  SHS  teachers 
should  study  with  their  students  and  tell  students  that 
they're  depending  on  each  other."  Another  told  us  she 
had  a teacher  who  used  a lot  of  English  but  used  to  call 
himself  "Mr.  Mistake,"  and  so  they  felt  it  was  OK  to 
make  mistakes  and  try  to  speak  English.  As  the  old 
saying  goes,  "Call  yourself  by  your  worst  name,  and 
take  away  your  enemy's  best  weapon."  In  this  case,  the 
enemy's  weapon  is  simply  the  ridiculous  idea  in  our 
heads  that  we  must  be  perfect  and  that  we  cannot 
change  our  teaching. 

This  fear  of  errors  is,  we  feel,  the  worst  enemy  that 
anyone  faces  when  trying  to  speak  a foreign  language 
in  public.  Foreign  language  teachers  have  a choice  each 
time  they  go  into  the  classroom:  they  can  teach  this 
fear  to  their  students  and  propagate  the  myth  of  the 
"shy  Asian"  (Mayer,  1994)  or  they  can  relax  and  learn 
with  their  students,  thereby  teaching  them  that  learn- 
ing can  be  a lifelong  pleasure. 
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After  years  of  high-speed  economic  growth  most  of  the  22  countries  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region  have  stumbled.  A regional 
financial  crisis  has  left  currencies  weak , work  forces  diminished , and  the  links  between  business  and  government  exposed  to 
outside  scrutiny.  As  a result,  fewer  language  learners  study  abroad,  fewer  companies  offer  language  training,  public  institu- 
tions are  increasingly  being  relied  upon,  and  Ministry  of  Education-approved  curricula  are  more  open  to  criticism. 

For  half  a century,  Asian  banks,  labor,  management,  and  government  invested  heavily  in  technology  and  education.  Inter- 
est in  foreign  language  learning,  notably  English,  reached  its  highest  level  ever  in  the  multi-year  curriculum  plans  approved 
by  many  of  the  region's  ministries  of  education.  In  1995,  the  two  Koreas,  Thailand,  Indonesia,  and  China  acted  almost  si- 
multaneously to  introduce  English  classes  at  the  public  elementary  school  level. 

This  month's  column  profiles  the  teaching  of  English  to  children  in  South  Korea  under  an  eight-year  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion plan.  Korea's  newest  curriculum  emphasizes  the  communicative  learning  approach  and  challenges  conventional  teach- 
ing roles,  and,  for  the  first  time,  allows  public  schools  to  purchase  commercially  published  English  textbooks. 

In  contrast,  Japan  is  still  making  plans  for  English  to  be  taught  as  a part  of  general  studies  to  improve  international  un- 
derstanding. Such  classes  intend  to  expose  Japanese  children  to  other  cultures,  and  promote  the  enjoyment  of  English,  not 
necessarily  the  acquisition  of  communications  skills. 

David  McMurray,  Fukui  Prefectural  University 


Elementary  Education  Reforms  in  Korea 

Jeong-ryeol  Kim,  Korea  National  University  of  Education 


The  Korean  public  educational  system  has  been 
overhauled  six  times  since  the  end  of  the  Korean 
War  in  1953.  Each  major  change  was  made  in  response 
to  dramatic  shifts  in  politics,  the  economy,  and  per- 
ceived new  opportunities  in  the  educational  environ- 
ment. The  focus  of  the  current  national  curriculum  is  to 
effectively  introduce  English  education  at  the  elemen- 
tary school  level. 

Korean  elementary  school  administrators  and  teach- 
ers are  now  grappling  with  several  new  changes  that 
concern  the  way  current  policy-makers  want  English 
to  be  taught  to  children.  The  new  curriculum  ranks 
speaking  as  the  most  important  of  the  four  skills. 
Schools  have  been  directed  to  become  places  of  learn- 
ing rather  than  teaching.  Teachers  have  been  asked  to 
help  students  develop  their  own  learning  styles,  and 
encourage  students  to  learn  by  doing.  Classrooms  are 
being  divided  into  separate  areas  for  students  to  par- 
ticipate in  small  group  activities  according  to  these 
learning  styles.  For  the  first  time,  administrators  and 
school  librarians  have  been  permitted  to  purchase  En- 
glish textbooks  other  than  those  officially  commis- 
sioned by  the  Ministry  of  Education.  School  boards 
have  been  directed  to  purchase  audiovisual  equip- 
ment, although  they  are  also  under  intense  pressure  to 
reduce  spending. 

This  paper  examines  these  and  other  changes  that 
have  resulted  from  the  latest  national  curriculum  di- 
rective to  introduce  English  at  the  elementary  school 
level,  focussing  on  textbook  writing,  teacher-student 
roles,  and  the  classroom. 


The  National  Curriculum 

Public  education  in  Korea  is  guided  by  the  national 
curriculum,  a legal  directive  from  the  Ministry  of  Edu- 


cation to  administrators  of  elementary,  and  junior  and 
senior  high  schools.  The  national  curriculum  dictates 
textbook  writing,  teacher  roles,  student  activities,  class- 
room interactions,  and  pre-service  and  in-service 
teacher  training.  It  controls  all  textbook  publication 
and  related  educational  materials  such  as  computer 
programs,  language  laboratory  tapes  and  test  papers. 
The  curriculum  also  sets  the  tone  for  the  particular 
thrust  that  government  leaders  would  like  to  see  in- 
stilled in  young  Koreans. 

During  the  post-war  history  of  Korea,  each  national 
curriculum  survived  approximately  eight  years  before 
being  changed  to  meet  perceived  new  needs.  Over  the 
past  thirty  years,  English  education  in  Korea  has 
gradually  shifted  its  focus  from  a grammar-translation 
method,  to  audio-lingual  approaches,  to  a communica- 
tive approach.  Despite  this  changing  focus  on  the 
methodology,  English  education  has  always  been  criti- 
cized for  producing  structurally  competent  but  usually 
communicatively  incompetent  students  (Johns011/ 

1982).  The  latest  curriculum  sets  out  to  improve  this 
weakness.  The  introduction  of  English  education  at  the 
elementary  school  level  has  placed  a heavy  emphasis 
on  how  students  use  English  rather  than  on  what  they 
know  about  English. 

Historical  Development 

The  Ministry  of  Education  has  been  in  charge  of  setting 
the  national  curriculum  since  1954,  the  first  of  which 
lasted  until  1963.  The  needs  of  education  at  that  time 
were  identified  as  vocation,  ethics,  and  anti-commu- 
nism. The  curriculum  named  the  subjects  to  be  taught, 
and  specified  the  timetables  for  each  different  grade 
from  elementary  to  high  school  level.  The  first  curricu- 
lum was  put  to  an  end  as  an  incoming  new  govern- 
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ment  took  over  in  a military  coup.  The  second  curricu- 
lum ran  until  1973.  It  emphasized  self-determination 
and  self-reliance.  The  Ministry  of  Education  joined  in  a 
strong  centralized  government  push  towards  improv- 
ing the  economy.  Pragmatic  goals  were  set  under  the 
influence  of  the  American  educational  philosophy  of 
that  time.  The  third  curriculum  (1973-1981)  focussed 
on  learning  skills  and  ethics  to  placate  an  increasingly 
restless  population.  The  fourth  curriculum  lasted  until 
1987,  emphasizing  science  and  technology,  civil  and 
physical  education.  The  fifth  curriculum  (1987-1995) 
focussed  on  basic  skills  training,  computer  education, 
and  efficiency.  It  introduced  a guidebook  of  instruc- 
tions on  how  to  implement  the  policies  set  in  the  in- 
creasingly complex  national  curriculum.  The  current 
curriculum  took  effect  in  1995  and  is  based  on  past 
precedent.  It  should  also  last  for  eight  years.  If  so,  it 
will  carry  the  country  into  the  new  millennium.  It  up- 
dates the  previous  curriculum  centered  on  computers 
and  special  education.  The  first  to  focus  on  improving 
foreign  language  education,  the  sixth  curriculum  pro- 
vides the  basis  for  introducing  English  education  into 
elementary  schools. 

The  Current  Curriculum 

The  Ministry  of  Education  (1995)  identified  the  follow- 
ing reasons  to  support  its  policy  to  promote  the  learn- 
ing of  English  into  the  new  millennium: 

1.  Korea  is  a world  trading  partner  and  the  commer- 
cial trading  language  is  English. 

2.  The  Korean  government  wants  to  promote  the  in- 
stallation of  an  information  infrastructure  connect- 
ing information  centers  with  homes  and  schools. 
Over  85%  of  information  available  by  computer  is 
conveyed  in  English. 

3.  The  Korean  job  market  demands  competent  Korean 
and  English  bilingual  speakers.  An  assessment  by 
Lee  (1994)  of  the  current  command  of  English  re- 
ports that  Korean  university  students  are  generally 
not  able  to  continue  conversations  longer  than  one 
or  two  sentences.  This  is  attributed  to  the  students' 
high  school  study  pattern  that  over-emphasized  the 
attainment  of  correctness  at  the  sentence  level.  The 
sentence  is  the  maximum  unit  for  grammatical 
analysis,  and  the  correctness  of  grammar  rarely  ex- 
ceeds it.  Concepts  of  communication  and 
appropriacy  are  needed  to  take  users  beyond  this 
level  (Hymes,  1972). 

Since  students  cannot  communicate  more  than  a few 
sentences  after  six  years  of  study  at  junior  and  senior 
high  schools,  the  Ministry  decided  it  needed  to  begin 
its  overhaul  of  the  education  system  at  the  elementary 
school  level.  Elementary  school  students  are  curious, 
and  their  experiences  strongly  influence  their  thoughts 
and  actions.  Elementary  English  education  can  utilize 
these  conditions  to  motivate  the  young  to  learn  En- 
glish and  to  continue  until  later  in  their  lives. 
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The  goals  set  for  elementary  school  English  learning 
are  to  help  students  to  be  confident  and  maintain  an 
interest  in  English  and  to  learn  basic  communicative 
competence.  The  specific  aims  set  down  by  the  Minis- 
try are: 

1.  Acquire  competence  in  listening  and  understanding 
simple  English  (i.e.,  greetings,  introductions,  asking 
favors,  requests,  directions,  and  suggestions). 

2.  Acquire  competence  in  reading  and  understanding 
simple  English  (i.e.,  the  alphabet,  relationships  be- 
tween verbal  and  written  English,  words  and  their 
meanings,  and  simple  sentences). 

3.  Acquire  competence  in  verbal  expression  (i.e.,  pro- 
nunciation, greetings,  introductions,  thanks,  apolo- 
gies, asking  favors,  requests,  directions,  suggestions, 
and  short  directed  conversations). 

4.  Acquire  competence  in  writing  simple  English  (i.e., 
the  alphabet,  simple  words  and  sentences,  punctua- 
tion, and  distinguishing  lower  and  upper  cases). 

To  overcome  the  Korean  students'  poor  performance 
in  conversation,  the  Ministry  decided  that  the  current 
national  curriculum  would  be  based  on  the  communi- 
cative approach.  It  therefore  changed  the  conventional 
roles  of  teachers  and  students  in  the  Korean  classroom 
by  specifically  directing  elementary  school  teachers  to 
implement  communicative,  cognitive,  and  humanistic 
approaches.  Since  the  communicative  approach  re- 
gards language  as  a socio-cultural  product  and  its 
prime  purpose  is  communication,  the  Ministry  asked 
that  language  learning  focus  on  activities  which  would 
enhance  communicative  competence. 

The  cognitive  approach  in  language  learning  encour- 
ages the  connecting  of  new  materials  and  topics  to  the 
students'  already  existing  network  of  knowledge.  Most 
elementary  school  subjects  are  taught  by  one 
homeroom  teacher,  therefore  the  learning  environment 
fits  well  with  this  approach.  Teachers  can  integrate 
these  different  courses  through  topics,  functions,  and 
materials.  For  example,  the  alphabet  song  can  be 
taught  in  both  the  music  and  English  classes. 

The  current  curriculum  also  emphasizes  taking  a 
more  humanistic  approach.  Humans  have  different 
ways  of  learning,  and  teachers  were  asked  to  assess 
their  students'  preferred  learning  styles  and  subject 
contents. 

Educational  Materials 

Formerly,  all  elementary  textbooks  were  produced  by 
the  Ministry  of  Education  as  commissioned  projects. 
Since  1996  however,  competitive  screening  procedures 
have  been  implemented  to  allow  the  selection  of  text- 
books published  by  commercial  publishers.  These 
books  must  still  meet  rigid  curriculum  guidelines  and 
standards,  but  this  change  is  a major  breakthrough. 
Additional  resources  include  teachers'  guides  and  au- 
dio and  video  tapes. 

In  Korea  there  are  two  kinds  of  textbooks  in  use 
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from  elementary  to  high  schools.  Class  I books  are  pro- 
duced as  commissioned  projects  by  the  Ministry.  Class 
II  textbooks  are  published  by  private  companies  and 
conform  to  the  national  curriculum.  Most  current  el- 
ementary English  textbooks  belong  to  Class  II.  All  En- 
glish texts  contain  16  lessons.  One  lesson  covers  four 
class  hours.  The  structures  in  general  show  that  listen- 
ing activities  appear  at  the  beginning  of  each  lesson 
and  speaking  follows.  The  listening  portion  of  text- 
books include  games  and  pointing  to  the  appropriate 
pictures  while  listening.  Speaking  sections  include 
songs,  repetition  activities,  pronunciation  practice,  and 
communicative  activities.  As  they  are  designed  to  fos- 
ter the  oral  proficiency  of  students,  the  materials  look 
like  picture  books,  without  many  written  words. 

The  emphasis  on  oral  proficiency  has  meant  that 
audio-visual  equipment  was  purchased  for  every  class- 
room to  provide  authentic  pronunciation.  For  most 
elementary  school  classrooms  this  has  meant  a new 
overhead  projector,  an  opaque  projector,  43-inch  wide 
television  screen  or  multi-vision  monitor,  a video,  and 
an  audio  set. 

Audio  tapes  contain  authentic  recordings  by  native 
English  speakers  using  the  textbook  dialogues,  songs 
and  chants.  They  are  distributed  to  students  along  with 
textbooks.  The  audio  tapes  are  mostly  used  for  stu- 
dents to  review  what  they  learned  in  classes  by  listen- 
ing to  the  authentic  pronunciation  of  native  speakers. 
Video  tapes  for  teachers  and  their  students  show  ideal 
situations  of  how  to  conduct  given  activities  and  how 
to  sing  along  to  songs  with  gestures  in  the  text.  Video 
tapes  usually  contain  the  key  content  of  each  class  and 
present  it  in  a interesting  format  such  as  cartoons,  ani- 
mation, and  role  plays. 

The  teachers'  guide  contains  an  explanation  of  the 
national  curriculum,  a brief  history  of  teaching  meth- 
ods from  grammar-translation  to  communicative  ap- 
proaches, the  structure  of  textbook,  the  usage  of  audio 
and  video  tapes,  and  a procedural  guide  for  each  les- 
son. Picture  books  without  any  written  text  or  instruc- 
tions to  the  student  create  a real  need  for  teachers' 
guides  on  how  to  use  the  textbooks  effectively  in  class- 
rooms. Teachers  depend  on  the  teacher's  guide  be- 
cause of  the  combined  use  of  audio  and  video 
materials. 

Conclusion 

Elementary  English  education  is  not  unique  to  Korea. 

It  has  become  a recent  Pan- Asian  phenomenon  span- 
ning China,  Thailand,  North  Korea,  Iraq,  Malaysia, 
Laos,  Indonesia,  and  Nepal.  Japan  has  decided  not  to 
implement  the  teaching  of  English  as  a foreign  lan- 
guage at  the  elementary  level.  Instead,  by  the  year 
2000,  students  will  be  introduced  to  English  through 
studies  of  international  understanding  (Lee,  1994,  pp. 
11-13). 

Elementary  school  children  in  Korea  have  had  only 
three  years  of  formal  English  instruction.  It  is  still  too 


early  to  judge  whether  or  not  English  education  at  the 
elementary  school  level  in  Korea  was  a wise  decision. 
Collaborative  research  into  the  effects  of  early  English 
education  by  administrators  and  the  teachers  in  these 
Asian  countries  could  be  helpful  to  speed  the  imple- 
mentation and  evaluation  process. 
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Letters  to  TLT 

To  provide  a forum  for  all  our  readers,  The  Lan- 
guage Teacher  will  introduce  a letters  column.  We 
welcome  brief,  timely  (or  timeless)  letters  on  TLT 
items  or  JALT  issues  generally,  especially  from 
readers  who  lack  other  opportunities  to  make  their 
voices  heard.  (Longer  responses  will  of  course  be 
considered  for  Reader  Response  or  Opinions /Per- 
spectives columns.) 

Letters  received  before  the  15th  of  the  month  and 
chosen  for  publication  will  appear  in  the  issue  fol- 
lowing the  next.  (For  example,  a letter  received  Oc- 
tober 15th  will  be  considered  for  the  December 
issue;  one  received  October  20th  for  January.) 

Since  responses  to  articles  will  be  read  two  or 
three  months  after  the  original,  the  letter  should 
clearly  state  the  original  issues  addressed.  Also,  we 
always  welcome  letters  intended  for  the  editors  or 
for  specific  authors,  rather  than  for  publication. 
Please  include  your  name,  address,  and  other  con- 
tact information.  This  will  make  it  easier  to  collabo- 
rate on  any  editing  for  clarity  or  brevity. 

Please  send  English  letters  to  the  associate  editor 
Bill  Lee,  and  Japanese  letters  to  column  co-editor 
Koarai  Mikiya  (contact  information  on  page  3). 
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edited  by  daniel  j.  mcintyre 

In  various  fields  of  English  for  Special  Purposes , including  Global  Issues , there  has  been  much  discussion  of  the  enhancing 
effect  the  use  of  authentic  materials , those  not  originally  produced  specifically  for  EF/SL  instruction , can  have  on  acquisition 
of  language  and  mastery  of  content  knowledge.  This  article  proposes  that  such  adapted  materials  can  also  promote  learner 
motivation , convey  elements  of  culture,  and  can  even  serve  the  practical  interests  of  exam-oriented  learners  in  the  context  of 
the  educational  system  of  Japan. 


Pop  Media  Texts  in  Language  Classrooms 

Judith  Lamie,  University  of  Birmingham 


Media  texts  can  be  used  to  great  effect  in  the  lan- 
guage classroom.  In  Japan,  where  Ministry  of 
Education  approved  textbooks  dominate  both  the  pub- 
lic and  private  sectors  of  education,  the  use  of  such 
materials  in  the  class  has,  in  general,  been  limited.  This 
need  not  be  the  case. 

With  the  initiation,  in  1989,  of  the  New  Revised 
Course  of  Study:  Emphasis  on  Oral  Communication 
(NRCOS),  a new  language  emphasis,  resource 
utilisation,  and  classroom  teaching  style  were  intro- 
duced, all  of  which  were  in  diametric  opposition  to 
those  used  previously.  Problems  were  compounded 
for  Japanese  teachers  of  English  by  the  fact  that  high 
school  students  would  continue  to  sit  for  examinations 
based  on  the  old  formal  grammar/structure  literacy- 
centred  curriculum  while  being  taught  a new  curricu- 
lum aiming  for  communicative  oracy. 

I hope  to  demonstrate  in  this  paper,  through  the  use 
of  practical  materials  and  examples  (in  areas  such  as 
listening  comprehension,  debating  and  discussing,  and 
analysis  of  discourse  modes),  that  media  texts  can  be 
used  in  the  classroom  in  Japan  either  as  freestanding, 
or  as  a supplement  to  the  existing  textbooks.  Moreover, 
far  from  prejudicing  student  performance  in  entrance 
examinations,  through  the  added  advantages  of  rel- 
evance, interest,  novelty,  and  fun,  they  can  actively 
generate  a positive  student  response,  in  addition  to 
fulfilling  the  requirements  of  the  NRCOS  and  connect- 
ing the  students  with  English  in  use  and  as  a living 
medium.  The  examples  will  include  full-length  movies, 
songs,  poems,  magazines,  newpapers,  and  comics. 

I have  recently  been  working  with  Japanese  stu- 
dents developing  their  English  in  Britain.  One  of  the 
things  that  is  different  for  overseas  students  studying 
in  Britain,  rather  than  in  their  home  countries,  is  that 
they  are  surrounded  by  the  language  and  are,  there- 
fore, obliged  to  engage  with  it  to  survive.  It  is  true 
that  in  Japan,  as  in  most  developed  countries,  stu- 
dents do  have  some  access  to  aspects  of  English  as 
western  popular  culture;  for  example:  songs,  maga- 
zines, and  movies,  but  this  is  rarely  reflected  in  En- 
glish lessons.  I believe  that  pop  culture  can  provide 
positive  teaching  resources  for  Japanese  EFL  learners. 
With  a little  thought,  imagination,  and  preparation 
popular  media  texts  can  be  successfully  implemented 
in  EFL/ESL  classes. 
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EFL,  Media  Texts,  and  Popular  Culture 

The  use  of  media  texts  is  by  no  means  a new  idea  for 
EFL  classes  (Hadfield,  1990;  Lonergan,  1984),  but  my 
experience  suggests  that  it  often  remains  simply  that, 
an  idea.  It  seldom  appears  to  be  carried  over  into  prac- 
tice. What  I now  suggest  is  not  offered  as  a model  of 
ideal  EFL  practice,  but  as  a set  of  ideas  and  resources 
that  I have  used  in  EFL  classes  with  Japanese  students. 
Only  the  particular  teacher  with  particular  students 
can  be  reasonably  confident  about  what  specific  meth- 
ods and  materials  might  be  effective  in  specific  situa- 
tions. What  I can  promise,  however,  is  that  the  use  of 
adapted  materials  allows  teachers  to  adopt  methods 
that  ensure  their  classes  generally  will  become  livelier 
and  considerably  more  learner-centred. 

Comprehension 

Aural  and  literal  comprehension  work  is  a stock  in 
trade  activity  for  EFL  teachers.  All  materials  give  op- 
portunity for  comprehension  work,  but  a common 
complaint  about  the  kinds  of  materials  generally  used 
in  textbooks  for  reading  comprehension  or  on  associ- 
ated tapes  for  aural  comprehension  is  that  they  are 
irrelevant  to  students'  interests.  They  are  selected  for  a 
particular  course  design  purpose  and  their  use  has 
implications  about  the  relationship  of  teacher  to  stu- 
dents. Unless  great  care  is  taken,  the  students  indi- 
vidually work  their  way  through  a set  of  questions 
demanding  written  responses  which  are  then  re- 
worked orally  by  the  whole  class  under  the  teacher's 
direction,  with  the  errors  being  duly  pointed  out  and 
corrected.  It  is  possible  to  use  newspapers,  magazines, 
comics,  video  film,  and  recorded  TV  programmes  to 
achieve  precisely  the  same  learning  outcomes  with 
much  less  formality.  Figure  1 presents  the  initial  stages 
of  an  advanced  class  using  actual  British  newspapers, 
and  introducing  related  vocabulary. 

Using  authentic  newspapers,  the  students,  in 
groups,  discuss  the  newspapers  in  terms  of  political 
bias  and  potential  audience,  complete  the  grid  shown 
in  the  figure,  and  then  one  member  of  the  group  pre- 
sents their  findings.  A more  detailed  analysis  follows, 
with  the  students  discussing  the  front  page  headlines 
and  attempting  to  match  them  with  their  respective 
newspapers.  This  particular  activity  would  then  be 
followed  by  a scanning  of  a selected  article  (from  Fig- 
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Figure  1:  Using  Newspapers 


In  the  News 

1.  In  groups  discuss  where  you  think  the  following  newspapers  should  be 
placed  on  the  grid  below: 

A.  The  Times  B.  The  Guardian  C.  The  Independent 
D.  Daily  Mail  E.  The  Express  F.  The  Sun  G.  The  Daily  Star 

Broadsheet 

Left  Wing  1 Right  Wing 

Tabloid 

2.  Select  one  member  of  your  group  to  present  your  findings. 

3.  Considering  your  answers  to  number  1,  match  the  front  page  headlines  with 
the  appropriate  newspapers: 

The  Times  Gizza  Break  Gazza 

The  Independent  How  Low  Can  Fergie  Stoop 

Daily  Mail  DTI  Inquiry  into  London  Art  Market 

The  Daily  Star  Anti-abortionists  to  Target  MPs 


ure  1,  no.  3).  In  small  groups,  students  would  report 
back  their  findings. 

The  particular  all-male  group  that  I worked  with 
used  headlines,  selected  articles,  news  photographs, 
and  advertisements  from  newspapers  such  as  The 
Guardian  and  The  Observer,  entire  copies  of  general 
interest  magazines,  and  "male"  magazines,  such  as 
Shoot!  and  Top  Gear.  They  also  explored  the  delights 
of  less  male-targeted  productions  such  as  Just  17  and 
Jackie  (fashion,  relationships,  music,  etc.).  Rather  than 
present  the  magazines  formally  to  them  myself,  I 
would  divide  them  into  small  groups  and  have  them 
complete  a magazine  search,  giving  them  the  opportu- 
nity to  choose  which  one  they  would  like  to  look  at 
first  and  letting  them  actually  handle  the  entire  maga- 
zine (Figure  2). 

The  questions  illustrated  in  Figure  2 were  planned 
for  differentiation  and  ranged  from  low-level  text 
searches  in  order  to  identify  genres  and  content,  up  to 
higher-level,  more  detailed  critical  examination  of  is- 
sues (moral,  cultural,  or  political)  arising  from  the  ma- 
terials. The  students  initially  worked  in  pairs,  but 
sessions  often  culminated  in  group  debate.  In  this  way, 
there  was  considerable  control  over  the  structures 
practised,  but  they  were  put  into  contemporary  and 
relevant  contexts. 

Comic  Culture 

One  of  the  major  themes  of  English  work  in  Japan  is 
"internationalisation."  It  is  thought  that  a language  is 
more  easily  acquired  if  it  comes  with  an  understanding 
of  the  culture  it  expresses.  The  use  of  the  kinds  of  ma- 
terials I have  described  supports  this  particular  aim 
very  well.  The  students  confront  the  culture  directly 
and,  more  importantly,  because  lessons  tend  to  be  less 
threatening,  they  are  prepared  to  talk  about  cultural 
differences.  With  my  Japanese  students  comic  book 
genres  sparked  considerable  interest.  There  are  enor- 
mous differences  between  a British  junior  school  comic 
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like  The  Beano  and  a Japanese  manga 
aimed  at  the  same  age  range  like 
Game  Boy,  and  Graphic  Novels  show 
similar  differences.  Manga  culture  is  a 
dominant  element  in  the  lives  of  Japa- 
nese, to  a far  greater  extent  than  comic 
culture  in  Britain.  The  students  talked 
about  this  with  considerable  freedom 
and  enthusiasm  and  I,  as  a teacher, 
then  became  a learner,  too.  A genuine 
spirit  of  information  exchange  ensued. 

The  differences  between  the  comics 
(content,  audience,  graphic  quality) 
say  a great  deal  about  the  respective 
cultures  that  produced  them,  and  the 
materials  themselves  provide  consid- 
erable opportunity  for  language  activ- 
ity. Cloze  procedure  is  now  a well 
established  language  extension  tool. 
Words  are  blocked  out  from  bubbles  and  students 
asked,  in  groups  of  two  or  three,  to  replace  them.  The 
result  is  a collaborative  vocabulary  hunt  as  the  most 
basic  response,  but  this  can  develop  to  the  consider- 

Figure  2:  Magazine  Search 


Magazine  Search 

Look  at  the  six  magazines  and  answer  the  following: 

1)  Match  the  magazine  with  the  topic: 

Wild  About  Animals  Football 
Shoot  Cars 

Top  Gear  Animals 

Jackie  Fashion 

Just  17  Younger  teenage  interest  (13  - 15) 

Madame  Figaro  Older  teenage  interest  (16  - 19) 

2)  Where  would  you  find  the  following: 

a)  An  article  about  a young  Hollywood  actor? 

b)  Information  about  the  new  car  market? 


c)  Lots  of  pictures  of  football  players? 

d)  Advice  on  breeding  your  own  fish? 


3)  Look  at  the  advertisements  in  the  magazines.  Which  one 
do  you  like  the  best?  Why? 


4)  Which  magazines  have  horoscopes? 


5)  Do  you  like  reading  horoscopes?  (Give  reasons  for  your 
answer.) 
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ation  of  language  appropriateness,  grammatical  struc- 
tures, and  discourse  styles. 

"Communicative  competence"  ideology  prefers  spo- 
ken comprehension  activity  to  written,  and  the  use  of 
more  popular  material  is  more  likely  to  engage  the 
students  in  oral  discussion  than  textbooks  or  tapes.  The 
discussion  is  also  more  likely  to  ensure  that  students 
operate  at  levels  beyond  "literal"  (Barrett,  1966)  and 
take  them  up  the  skills  heirarchy  to  "inferential"  and 
even  "evaluative"  levels,  where  answers  are  not  right 
or  wrong,  and  it  becomes  necessary  for  students  to  use 
appropriate  discourse  modes  to  justify  individual  view 
to  others. 

Pop  Songs  and  DARTS 

Adapting  texts  like  this  for  students  to  work  on  is  fa- 
miliar in  reading  and  spoken  language  extension  in 
British  schools  where  the  techniques  are  referred  to  as 
DARTS:  Directed  Activities  Relating  to  Texts.  They 
lend  themselves  well  to  EFL  learners,  particularly  if  a 
teacher  is  broad-minded  in  the  choice  of  resource  ma- 
terial. I think  that  EFL  teachers  should  not  be  too  con- 
cerned with  the  literary  quality  of  the  materials  they 
use  provided  that  they  offer  interest,  stimulate  motiva- 
tion, and  offer  language  opportunities.  By  these  crite- 
ria, pop  songs  are  an  ideal  resource.  They  rhyme  and 
have  a regular  rhythm  (to  some  extent),  often  deal  with 
issues  of  importance  to  the  students,  and  are  short  and 
self-contained.  The  only  limit  to  what  is  possible  with  a 
pop  song  is  the  teacher's  own  imagination. 

My  own  students  were  particularly  fond  of  rap  music. 
This  was  not  an  area  with  which  I was  particularly  fa- 
miliar, so  students  were  able  to  impress  me  with  their 
knowledge  and  recommendations  and  I tried  to  use  the 
songs  in  the  classes.  One  way  was  to  listen  to  a song  and 
then  ask  the  students  to  choose  any  part  of  it  and  draw  a 
picture  to  represent  it.  They  then  talked  in  pairs  about 
their  pictures,  tried  to  identify  to  which  part  of  the  song 
their  partner's  picture  related,  and  made  suggestions  for 
improving  it.  I played  the  song  again  and  let  the  stu- 
dents improve /complete  their  pictures  and  then  think  of 
appropriate  captions.  I mounted  and  displayed  end 
products  in  order  to  acknowledge  the  work  the  students 
had  done,  as  well  as  to  enable  the  end  products  to  make 
a positive  contribution  to  the  overall  language  environ- 
ment. Though  this  activity  was  teacher  organised,  it  was 
not  teacher  centred.  Much  of  the  decision-making  rested 
with  the  students  and  the  session  demanded  concentra- 
tion and  action.  The  students  could  not  be  passive.  I was 
able  to  focus  the  activity  sharply  because  ultimately  I 
had  control  over  the  song  chosen  and  could  select  appro- 
priately for  whatever  language  demands  I wanted  to 
make.  I also  made  sure  that  in  ensuing  discussion  tar- 
geted language  structures  were  returned  to,  produced, 
and  practised. 

A commonplace  primary  school  DART  with  poems, 
which  fortunately  transferred  to  work  with  songs  for 
EFL  students,  is  a ^organisational  activity.  I copied  the 
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lyric  of  a song  and  cut  it  up  for  the  students  to  sort  out 
again  into  the  order  that  most  satisfied  them.  If  sen- 
tence structure  was  under  the  microscope,  a couple  of 
lines  cut  up  into  smaller  segments  was  sufficient.  If  the 
extraction  of  meaning  from  larger  language  units  was 
required,  then  the  entire  lyric  was  cut  up  into  either 
individual  lines  or  groups  of  lines  depending  on  the 
level  of  difficulty  required.  The  most  intensive  learning 
section  of  the  activity  came  with  the  follow  up  discus- 
sion which,  of  course,  asked  the  students  to  explain 
and  justify  their  revised  order.  This  gave  opportunities 
for  raising  questions  about  structures,  word  orders  and 
sentence  shapes,  and  language  conventions.  The  stu- 
dents then  tested  out  their  decisions  against  the  origi- 
nal by  listening  to  the  song,  and  at  the  end  sometimes 
they  even  preferred  their  own. 

Because  songs  rhyme,  they  gave  opportunities  for 
developing  phonic  and  phonological  knowledge  and 
increased  understanding.  I began  by  asking  students 
for  as  many  words  as  they  could  think  of  to  rhyme 
with  a number  of  words  displayed  on  the  board:  in 
this  way  a considerable  bank  of  rhyming  words  were 
presented.  Then  I produced  doctored  copies  of  the 
song's  lyric  which  had  regular  deletions,  generally  at 
the  end  of  every  other  line.  The  words  that  had  origi- 
nally been  displayed  on  the  board  were,  of  course,  the 
end  words  undeleted  and  the  students'  task  was  to 
select  from  the  bank  the  most  appropriate  rhyming 
word  to  fill  in  the  deletion,  as  this  extract  from  The 
Police's  Every  Breath  You  Take  demonstrates: 

Every  breath  you  take 

Every  move  you 

Every  bond  you 

Every  step  you 

I'll  be  watching  you 
Every  single  day 

Every  word  you 

Every  game  you 

. Every  night  you 

I'll  be  watching  you 

[answers:  make;  break,  take;  say;  play;  stay] 

They  were  able  to  check  out  their  responses  at  the 
end  by  listening.  More  entertaining  perhaps  was  for 
students  to  select  the  least  appropriate  rhyming  word 
and  then  explain  why  they  thought  it  was  so. 

The  possibilities  are  multifarious.  Students  redrafted 
songs  as  stories  for  telling  and  wrote  them  as  stories 
for  reading.  They  destroyed  originals  by  changing  key 
words  to  words  of  opposite  meaning,  thus  turning 
love  songs  into  dislike  songs,  endearments  into  insults; 
they  changed  pronouns  to  turn  songs  about  girls  into 
songs  about  boys,  and  vice  versa.  They  devised  activi- 
ties for  each  other;  they  made  up  new  verses  for  songs. 
Pop  songs  often  have  a very  simple  and  easily  imitable 
structure  that  makes  this  task  quite  achievable.  They 
discussed  and  compared  the  meanings  of  songs.  As 
has  already  been  suggested,  the  only  limit  is  the  . 
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teacher's  imagination.  Even  if  it  does  look  like  a risk  to 
carry  pop  song  lyrics  and  a tape  recorder  into  the  class- 
room as  basic  resources,  it  was  in  my  experience  a risk 
worth  taking. 

Video  Films  and  TV  Programmes 

I used  all,  or  extracts  from,  films  like  Back  to  the  Future 
and  Indiana  Jones  and  the  Last  Crusade  various  ways, 
but  mostly  for  listening  comprehension  purposes  (Fig- 
ure 3). 

Figure  3:  Video  Films 


Indiana  Jones  And  The  Last  Crusade 
The  film  you  are  going  to  watch  is  an  adventure  film.  What 
other  film  genres  (types  of  films)  do  you  know?  Can  you 
think  of  an  example  for  each?  What  is  your  favourite? 

What  is  the  legend  behind  the  Holy  Grail? 

Mark  these  statements  true  or  false: 

- Indiana's  father's  name  is  Henry. 

- Indiana  goes  to  Rome,  Italy  to  look  for  his  father. 

- Dr.  Schneider  is  a woman. 

- The  three  numbers  in  the  church  are  III,  VIII,  and  X. 

- Indiana's  father  is  scared  to  death  of  rats. 

Answer  the  following  questions: 

(i)  Indiana  went  from  Italy  to  where? 


(ii)  Who  did  he  find  there? 


(iii)  How  did  Indiana  and  his  father  escape  from  Berlin? 

(iv)  What  three  things  did  Indiana  have  to  do  to  reach  the 

grail? 

+++++++ 

Discussion:  What,  in  your  opinion,  should  be  done  with 
artefacts  such  as  the  Holy  Grail? 


Before  watching  the  film  we  would  have  a previewing 
activity:  an  introductory  discussion  of  favourite  films,  or 
a brainstorming  of  types  of  films.  The  students  would 
then  be  required  to  watch  the  film,  and  while  viewing, 
consider  a number  of  questions.  It  is  very  easy  to  play 
and  replay  sections  as  often  as  necessary,  and  to  invite 
students  to  respond  at  a range  of  level.  I found  they  were 
much  keener  listeners  in  the  context  of  cinematic  narra- 
tive than  for  decontextualised  tapes.  Importantly,  they 
also  had  picture  cues  to  help  their  understanding.  The 
questions  asked  were  as  simple  or  as  difficult  as  I wished 
to  make  them,  depending  on  the  purpose  of  the  activity 
and  the  proficiency  of  the  students.  Better  still,  work 
could  be  differentiated  for  different  student's  different 
abilities. 

Programmes  recorded  from  the  television  gave 
equally  good  opportunities  for  material  to  supplement 
the  course  book.  Favourites  for  my  students  were  Mov- 
ies, Games,  and  Videos,  and  Top  Gear.  Recorded  materi- 
als have  the  same  advantages  as  working  with  films  as 
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opposed  to  audio  tapes,  but  with  the  important  differ- 
ence that  in  these  particular  programmes  language  is 
used  for  a different  purpose.  Whereas  the  films  utilise 
narrative  discourse  modes,  these  magazine  programmes 
set  out  to  deliver  information  as  vividly  as  possible.  The 
language  is  consequently  more  formal  and  more  infor- 
mation loaded.  The  comprehension  work  that  ensued 
was  therefore  rather  less  complicated,  giving  students 
the  chance  to  find  facts  and  air  their  own  knowledge, 
though  it  was  still  possible,  and  desirable,  to  ask  judg- 
mental questions  to  the  more  able  students. 

I found  that  in  all  my  work  with  film  and  video  the 
students  needed  to  be  kept  active  throughout  the  view- 
ing sessions  so  they  did  not  become,  as  Bullock  (1975) 
warned  against,  "passive  receivers  of  the  text."  This 
meant  that  a film  or  TV  viewing  could  not  be  an  excuse 
for  no  teacher  preparation.  As  shown  in  the  example 
above,  a pre-viewing  activity  to  prepare  the  students 
was  essential  and  so  was  a planned  activity  during 
viewing.  The  students  needed  to  be  required  to  watch 
for  particular  purposes,  and  that  meant  planning.  Fur- 
ther language  activity  of  course  came  in  post-viewing 
discussion,  though  this  was  often  based  on  tasks  carried 
out  and  notes  made  during  the  viewing  itself. 

Conclusion 

Working  with  media  texts  allows  a teacher  to  select, 
structure,  and  target  work  as  effectively  as  any  course 
book  can,  but  with  the  added  advantages  of  relevance, 
interest,  novelty,  and  fun.  Such  work  is  demanding  on 
the  teacher's  time,  requires  preparation,  and  alters  the 
power  balance  in  a classroom  by  being  genuinely  in- 
vestigative. Questions  were  often  asked  to  which  I 
truly  did  not  know  the  answers,  or  to  which  there 
were  no  right  or  wrong  answers. 

Readers  may  be  interested  to  know  that  the  students 
about  whom  I have  been  writing  have  since  returned 
to  Japan,  resat  their  examinations  (the  same  grammar/ 
structure  examinations  I described  earlier)  and  have 
all,  without  exception,  passed.  I attribute  this  as  much 
to  a greater  enthusiasm  for  the  language  generated  by 
the  resources  and  materials  I used  as  to  any  increased 
knowledge  of  English  grammar. 
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Pathfinder 

Laura  MacGregor 

Pathfinder  is  a fundamental  speaking  and  listening  course  in  American 
English.  It  has  been  designed  with  the  Japanese  student  in  mind  and 
has  been  extensively  tested  throughout  Japan. 


Pathfinder 


o lively  subjects  for  real  communication 

o regular  attention  to  key  areas  of  pronunciation  as  an 
aid  to  communication 

o systematic  review  and  recycling  of  language  to  give 
learners  a sense  of  achievement 


©'learning  bank'  sections 
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©cultural  notes  in  English 
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American  culture 
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Face  to  Face  is  a multi-skills  course  at  the  pre- 
intermediate to  intermediate  level,  designed 
exclusively  for  the  students  you  teach  in  Japan. 

© High-interest  topics  selected  from  surveys  with 
Japanese  students 

• Special  emphasis  on  speaking* and  listening 
development 

©True  stories  written  by  an  American  university  student 
© Questionnaires  to  stimulate  interest 
©Attractive  illustrations  and  photographs  in  full  color 
© Fun,  flexible,  and  easy  to  use 
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AT: 


Please  send  a sample  copy  of  Pathfinder  ID  Pathfinder  2D  OnLine  BasicD  OnLine  Id  OnLine  2D 
Face  to  Faced  (please  tick).  I'd  like  to  consider  it  for  adoption. 

Name: School: 

Address:  Home  □ School  □ 


TEL:  Home  □ School  □ 


MACMILLAN 

Yr^NGUAGEHOUSE 


Main  Office 

Hayakawa  Building,  5-14-7  Hakusan  Bunkyo-ku,  Tokyo  1 12 
Tel:  03-3943-6857  Fax:03-3943-6863 

Osaka  Office 

Minami-daiwa  Building  5-303,  3-6-25  Minamisemba  Chuo-ku,  Osaka-shi  542 
Tel:  06-245-9995  Fax:  06-245-9996 

WWW  http://wvyw.i3web.ntti.co.jp/MacmillanLH  E-MAIL  mlh@po.infosphere.or.jp 
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Top-Down,  Bottom-Up  Listening  and  Context 
A Response  to  Richard  Cauldwell 

Marc  Helgesen,  Co-Author,  Active  Listening  Series 


In  the  July  TLT,  Richard  Cauldwell  (1998,  p.  7)  quoted 
my  co-authors  and  I in  his  article  on  listening  compre- 
hension: "Activities  that  encourage  bottom-up  process- 
ing, that  require  learners  to  attend  to  the  substance  of 
speech,  have  become  taboo.  For  example,  some  authors 
deprive  learners  of  the  opportunity  to  look  at  the 
tapescripts  for  fear  that  it  'reinforces  the  myth  that 
learners  can't  understand  meaning  without  catching 
everything  they  hear'"  (Helgesen,  Brown,  & Smith, 
1997,  p.  xii). 

Given  the  reality  of  yakudoku  (see  Hino,  1992),  the 
version  of  grammar  translation  standard  in  Japan  in 
which  learners  wrestle  meaning  from  English  via 
word  and  sentence  level  processing,  ours  is  hardly 
bad  advice. 

Cauldwell  seems  to  have  overlooked  both  the  point 
and  the  placement  of  the  quotation.  The  section  he 
quotes  actually  begins,  " Generally , [my  emphasis]  don't 
give  students  the  tapescript.  It  reinforces  word  and 
sentence  level  (bottom-up)  processing  and  reinforces 
the  myth....  " (Helgesen,  Brown,  & Smith,  1997,  p.  xii). 

Generally , of  course,  indicates  that  there  are  excep- 
tions. On  the  tapescript  pages  where  we  give  permis- 
sion to  copy  the  script  for  the  students,  we  encourage 
teachers  to  do  so  only  occasionally  and  to  do  so  pur- 
posefully. For  example,  we  suggest  having  learners, 
after  having  done  the  listening  task  in  the  book,  look  at 
the  script  and  listen  again,  picking  out  examples  of 
particular  grammar  points.  This  bottom-up  exercise  is 
an  example  of  how  we  can  use  grammar  in  context  to 
help  learners  notice  and  focus  on  form,  a very  promising 
current  concept  in  second  language  acquisition  (See, 
for  example.  Doughty  & Williams,  1998). 

Another  example  we  give  is  for  additional  support 
when  a listening  passage  is  particularly  difficult.  We 
point  out  that  reading  the  script  silently  as  students 
listen  can  increase  reading  speed  and  combine  skills  to 
increase  understanding. 

When  I said  above  that  I thought  Cauldwell  also 
missed  the  placement,  I was  referring  to  the  location  of 
the  quote,  which  was  part  of  a list  of  listening  tips  at 
the  end  of  the  introduction.  Prior  to  that  was  a detailed 
discussion  of  "How  students  learn  how  to  listen,"  in 
which  we  pointed  out  the  need,  not  to  replace  bottom- 
up  processing  with  top-down  processing,  but  rather 
"to  help  students  integrate  bottom-up  and  top-down 
processing..."  to  "activate  their  previous  knowledge  of 
the  topic  as  well  as  relevant  grammar  and  vocabulary" 
(Helgesen,  Brown,  & Smith,  1997,  pp.  x-xi). 

We  also  pointed  out  the  need  for  learners  to  engage 
in  a wide  range  of  listening  tasks  and  listening  types 
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including  listening  for  specific  information,  gist,  and 
inference.  This  range  of  experiences  gives  learners  the 
skills  to  become  aware  of  their  purpose,  and  focus  on 
listening  successfully. 

There's  no  question  that  students  need  to  process  in 
both  directions  and  particularly  in  Japan,  that  means 
moving  learners  away  from  an  over  dependence  on 
one  direction  of  processing.  Life,  after  all,  doesn't 
come  with  a tapescript.  Students  who  use  English  will 
be  exposed  to  situations  in  real  life  where  their  listen- 
ing comprehension  will  not  be  supported  by  some- 
thing in  writing.  Teachers  therefore  need  to  help 
students  develop  the  necessary  skills  and  the  confi- 
dence to  deal  with  them. 
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alternative  publications 
for  the  discerning  teacher 


Beginner-up 


A grammar-based  textbook  featuring  information 
gap,  interview  and  group  activities,  designed 
especially  for  those  "hard-to-teach"  large 
conversation  classes,  from  high  school  to  college 
level. 

Marathon  Mouth  Student  Book ISBN  4-900689-00-9 

Teacher's  Edition  ISBN  4-900689-11-4 

Activity  Cards ISBN  4-900689-12-2 


Intermediate-up 


Atopic-based  conversation  coursebook  designed 
to  serve  as  a launch  pad  for  university  students. 

Natural  Speaking  Student  Book ISBN  4-900689-07-6 

Teacher's  Edition  ISBN  4-900689-13-0 

Class  Cassette ISBN  4-900689-14-9 


Mixed  ability 


A textbook  full  of  provocative  illustrations  with 
incomplete  dialogues  for  students  to  build  their 
own.  This  text  is  designed  to  help  students 
acquire  a sense  of  English  conversation,  and  to 
develop  confidence  in  their  own  ability  to  make 
voice  engaging,  dynamic,  communicative 
conversation  of  their  own. 


Making  Conversation  Student  Book  , 


. ISBN  4-900689-09-2 


For  information  and  samples  of  this  book  or  any 
Intercom  Press  publication,  contact: 

Intercom  Press,  Inc. 

3-9-10-701  Tenjin 

Chuo-ku,  Fukuoka  810-0001 

tel:  (092)  726-5068 

fax:  (092)  726-5069 

email:  books@intercompress.com 
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A Meditation  for  Troubled  Teachers 

Bill  Lee,  Gifu  University 


Most  of  us  probably  remember  a time  when  our 
teaching  tasks  made  us  doubt  our  skill  to  meet 
them.  Perhaps  our  very  first  class,  when  the  classroom 
floor  felt  like  sponge  rubber  as  we  walked  from  the  door 
to  our  desk,  or  when  we  left  the  language  school's  little 
classes  of  cheerful  adults  for  a seventy-student  audito- 
rium of  bored  adolescents.  Or  perhaps  one  day  the  crust 
of  fatigue,  routine,  and  cynicism  just  gave  way,  and, 
unprotected,  we  felt  the  full  weight  of  the  responsibility 
entrusted  us:  to  guide  our  students  in  understanding 
those  who  are  alien  to  them.  One  time,  when  my  doubts 
were  strongest,  I found  something  that  helped  me,  and 
I'd  like  to  pass  it  along.  If  such  a time  comes  for  you, 
think  back  on  this  and  it  may  help  you  too. 

It  was  a few  years  ago,  in  that  limbo  of  late  March 
after  graduation,  when  nothing  seems  to  be  happen- 
ing, but  everyone  feels  a new  school  year  approaching 
and  wonders  if  they  are  ready.  A year  before,  I had  left 
a secure  university  position  to  return  home,  but  plans 
and  personal  life  had  gone  terribly  wrong,  and  now  I 
was  trying  to  squeeze  back  into  the  profession.  To  my 
shock  and  disappointment,  I was  turned  down  by  a 
school  I had  every  reason  to  expect  to  hire  me.  Finally, 
thanks  to  my  friends'  help,  another  school  reluctantly 
hired  me  for  a low-paying,  limited-term  post  on  the 
fringe  of  academia. 

In  the  end,  the  experience  did  me  much  good,  in- 
structing me  in  the  hollowness  of  the  titles,  degrees, 
position,  income,  and  stability,  which  I had  come  to 
trust  as  an  index  of  my  worth.  I was  most  lucky  in  my 
colleagues  and  students,  the  sources  of  a few  strong 
friendships  and  many  warm  recollections.  But  as  the 
first  classes  drew  near,  I felt  shaken  and  unsure  of  my- 
self. The  curriculum,  texts,  and  students,  were  all  new 
to  me,  as  were  the  teaching  conditions — large  "conver- 
sation" classes,  reportedly  poor  attendance,  and  a 
threat  of  reducing  or  abandoning  the  program.  The 
workdays  and  class  hours  were  double  what  I was 
used  to.  Moreover,  just  a month  before,  I had  been 
judged  inadequate  when  I had  every  circumstance  in 
my  favor.  I was  almost  47  years  old.  Perhaps  I was  at 
the  start  of  the  long  slide  down.  Could  I keep  faith 
with  these  students  and  the  people  who  had  recom- 
mended and  hired  me?  I was  not  sure  I could. 

I was  fortunate  enough  to  attend  the  entrance  cer- 
emony, however,  and  there  I discovered  something 
that  put  those  worries  out  of  my  mind.  Despite  the 
length  and  familiarity  of  the  speeches,  the  ceremony 
was  tremendously  moving.  So  many  faces,  so  young, 
so  excited,  a little  scared,  but  so  hopeful.  As  the 
speeches  went  on,  my  gaze  and  my  mind  drifted,  and 
this  meditation  came  to  me: 
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If  you  are  at  a loss  for  one  reason  or  another , try  to 
imagine  a student  you  will  be  teaching  as  vividly  and  in 
as  much  detail  as  you  can.  Perhaps  one  person , perhaps 
one  young  man  and  one  young  woman , perhaps  more — 
as  many  or  few  as  you  want  or  need,  one  at  a time. 

Based  on  everything  you  know  about  the  people  you 
may  be  teaching , try  to  conjure  up  an  image  as  real  as 
you  can  make  it:  name,  appearance — clothes,  satchel, 
accessories,  shoes,  hair,  walk,  posture,  voice,  motor- 
bike— whatever  makes  the  image  appear  real  in  your 
mind.  Imagine  where  the  person  hangs  out  with  friends, 
what  music  they  listen  to  then,  and  what  music  when 
alone.  What  posters  are  on  the  bedroom  wall?  What 
wallpaper?  Imagine  this  person's  story — how  many 
people  are  in  the  family,  best  friends,  feelings  about  leav- 
ing home,  hometown  memories.  What  was  their  biggest 
disappointment?  What  happened  once  that  made  them 
unbearably  happy?  Do  they  have  some  secret  that  not 
even  you  can  know?  What  do  they  fight  about  with  their 
parents?  What  do  they  expect  school  will  be  like?  Will 
they  be  surprised  or  disappointed?  What  are  their  future 
hopes?  When  they  talk  seriously  with  their  best  friend, 
what  do  they  talk  about?  What  do  they  think  about 
when  they  think  their  deepest  thoughts,  about  life,  about 
the  world,  about  religion?  Even  if  your  students  are  new 
to  you,  you  know  what  it's  like  to  be  young,  away  from 
your  parents,  facing  new  experiences.  Take  it  from  there. 
You  will  be  surprised  how  detailed  and  alive  your 
imaginary  student  will  become. 

This  exercise  will  work  only  if  you  take  it  into  your 
mind  and  make  it  your  own.  You  can't  just  connect  the 
dots;  you  have  to  invent  your  own  process.  Don't  try  to 
imagine  a typical  or  generic  student.  Of  course  you 
have  to  use  what  you  know,  and,  to  some  extent , the 
person  you  imagine  will  be  a composite.  But  you  need 
to  imagine  an  individual,  not  a type,  not  a representa- 
tive. Please  don't  try  to  project  your  own  hopes  and 
wishes  onto  an  ideal  student,  or  make  the  student's 
story  a fable  of  The  Good  Little  Language  Learner  and  The 
Bad  Little  Language  Learner.  The  point  of  the  exercise  is 
for  the  image  to  come  to  life  as  an  imaginary  but  au- 
tonomous person.  After  that  happens,  you'll  find  that 
you  don't  need  to  make  things  up;  at  that  point  it's 
better  if  you  don't  try.  Just  sit  back,  observe,  and  learn. 
Novelists  often  talk  about  how  their  characters  rebel 
and  take  over  the  story  by  doing  what's  in  their  nature 
and  not  what  the  author  wants  them  to  do.  You'll  find 
that  once  your  images  are  fully  realized,  they'll  pick 
out  their  own  music,  read  the  novels  they  choose,  go  to 
driver's  school  or  study  abroad  as  they  please.  When 
you  feel  you  know  your  imaginary  student  really  well, 
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Active 

Listening 

Introducing 
Skills  for  Understanding 
Building  Skills 
for  Understanding 
Expanding  Understanding 
through  Content 

Marc  Helgesen  & Steven  Brown 

By  activating  students’ 
knowledge  of  a topic  before 
they  listen,  Active 
Listening  offers  them  a frame 
of  reference  to  make 
predictions  about  what 
they  will  hear. 

• Develops  listening  strategies 

• Offers  a variety  of 

listening  tasks 

• Natural  recordings 
• Speaking  in  every  unit 


o 

mc\ 


For  inspection  copies 
of  Active  Listening,  please 
contact  the  Cambridge  office. 

Name 

Address 


Cambridge  Cambridge  University  Press,  do  United  Publishers  Services  Ltd.  Kenkkvu-sha  Bldg, 
UNIVERSITY  PRESS  9 Kanda  Surugadai  2-chome,  Chiyoda-ku,  Tokyo  101.  phone:  (03)  *295  5875  fax:  ov  3219  7182 


take  the  next  step.  Imagine  or  suppose  you  are  some- 
one who  loves  this  person,  that  this  person  is  for  ex- 
ample, your  daughter  who  has  all  your  hopes  and  fears 
wrapped  up  in  her  future;  your  younger  brother, 
whom  you  tease  mercilessly,  but  who  breaks  your 
heart  when  you  see  him  walking  home  alone  from 
school;  your  oldest,  best,  friend  who  can  say  anything 
to  you;  or  someone  you  break  out  in  a smile  to  see  as 
you  look  up  from  your  work.  Just  imagine  your  cre- 
ated student  is  about  the  most  important  person  in  the 
world.  Then  ask  yourself,  "How  would  I want  this 
person's  teacher  to  teach?"You  will  find  that  problems 
which  overthrew  your  self-confidence  before  now 
seem  resolvable.  Choices  seem  more  natural  and  come 
more  easily  if  you  ask  yourself,  "If  I really  loved  this 
person,  what  would  I choose?"  It's  easier  to  separate 
the  decisions  that  make  a real  difference  from  those 
that  don't.  If  it  needs  to  be  said.  I'm  not  urging  us  to 
love  our  students,  not  even  to  imagine  we  love  them, 
but  imagine  what  we  would  do  IF  we  loved  them.  This 
technique  won't  help  you  teach  the  past  perfect  pro- 
gressive, but  it  may  help  you  decide  how  important  it 
is  to  teach  it,  or  what  cost  of  effort  on  your  or  your  stu- 
dents' part  is  appropriate.  It's  commonplace  that  emo- 
tions have  cognitive  dimensions:  If  we  can  imagine  our 
feelings  deeply  involved  in  teaching  choices,  it's  easier 
to  make  these  choices.  And  even  if  we  make  a wrong 
choice,  we  still  cannot  go  very  far  wrong  if  we  teach  as 
if  we  were  teaching  someone  we  loved. 


Steve  Cornwell  teaches  at  Osaka  Jogakuin  Junior  Col- 
lege. He  is  co-editor  of  New  Ways  in  Teacher  Education , 
part  of  the  TESOL  New  Ways  series,  and  has  been  a 
volunteer  with  JALT  publications  in  various  positions. 

Leni  Dam  is  a pedagogical  adviser  and  in-service 
teacher  trainer  at  the  Royal  Danish  Institute  of  Educa- 
tional Studies  in  Copenhagen.  She  has  had  more  than 
20  years'  experience  working  with  learner  autonomy, 
and  has  used  this  experience  in  teacher  training  and 
inservice  teacher  training  in  Denmark  and  elsewhere. 
She  is  author  of  many  publications,  including  Learner 
Autonomy — From  Theory  to  Classroom  Practice 
(Authentik:  Dublin,  1995). 

Imai  Kei,  Professor  at  Daito  Bunka  University,  Tokyo. 
B.  A.  in  Literature,  Tsuda  College,  Tokyo;  Ph.  D.  in 
Economics,  Hosei  University.  Visiting  Scholar  at  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  Universities.  Member  of  UK.- 
Japan  History  Project  sponsored  by  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  Japan.  Work;  Feminism  and  Women's 
Labour  Movements  in  Britain,  1992  (Awarded  the  7th 
Aoyama  Nao  Prize  for  the  Women's  History).  "A 
Study  on  Yamakawa  Kikue:  women's  Work  under 
Capitallism  and  Patriarchy"  Josei  Rodo  Kenkyuislo.  34, 


Opinions  & Perspectives. 

July  1998,  and  others  on  women's  work  in  Japan  and 
Britain. 

Jeong-ryeol  Kim  lectures  in  the  department  of  Elemen- 
tary Education  at  the  Korea  National  University  of  Edu- 
cation. Past-President  of  KoreaTESOL,  he  will  co-chair 
the  Second  Pan  Asia  Conference  to  be  held  October  1 to 
3, 1999  in  Seoul,  Korea.  He  has  kept  an  even  keel 
throughout  the  recent  changes  in  language  education 
policy  by  practicing  what  he  preaches:  "I  may  speak 
many  languages,  but  there  remains  one  in  which  I live." 

Judith  M.  Lamie  is  Lecturer  in  Methodology  in  the 
School  of  Humanities  at  the  University  of  Birmingham 
and  Director  of  a one-year  Monbusho-sponsored  train- 
ing course  for  Japanese  Secondary  School  teachers.  Her 
main  research  interests  are  the  study  of  curriculum 
development  in  English  teaching  in  Japan  and  the  use 
of  media  in  the  language  classroom.  Her  latest  publica- 
tion is  Translate  or  Communicate:  English  as  a Foreign 
Language  in  Japanese  High  Schools  (New  York:  Nova). 

David  Little  is  Director  of  the  Centre  for  Language 
and  Communication  Studies  (CLCS),  Trinity  College 
Dubin,  Ireland.  Besides  learner  autonomy,  his  princi- 
pal research  interests  are  pedagogical  grammar  and 
the  use  of  authentic  texts  and  new  technologies  in  sec- 
ond language  learning.  He  is  author  of  Learner  Au- 
tonomy 1:  Definitions , Issues  and  Problems  (Dublin: 
Authentik,  1991). 

Tim  Murphey  and  Sasaki  Tsuyoshi  both  teach  at 
Nanzan  University  and  are  experimenting  with  using 
their  L2s  more  in  their  own  classes  as  well  as  doing 
research  into  how  other  teachers  can  do  it  more  com- 
fortably and  effectively. 

Gene  Pleisch  teaches  English  for  Academic  Purposes 
at  Miyazaki  International  College.  His  responsibilities 
include  team  teaching  and  developing  new  material 
for  an  integrated  content-based  program.  He  has  been 
a language  teacher  for  over  15  years. 

Timothy  Stewart  is  an  EFL  faculty  member  at 
Miyazaki  International  College  in  Miyazaki,  Japan.  He 
has  taught  ESL/EFL  in  Canada  and  Japan  for  the  past 
13  years.  Currently,  he  is  the  editor  of  Canadian  Con- 
tent, the  journal  of  the  Association  of  Canadian  Teach- 
ers in  Japan. 

Paul  van  Raay  holds  a B.  A.  in  Applied  Linguistics 
from  the  University  of  Victoria,  Canada  and  a diploma 
in  Print  Journalism  from  Sheridan  College.  He  has 
been  teaching  ESL  at  conversation  schools,  junior  and 
senior  high  schools,  and  universities  in  Canada  and 
Japan  for  eight  years.  He  currently  teaches  EFL  at 
Chuo  Gakuin  High  School  and  Chuo  Gakuin  Univer- 
sity in  Abiko,  Chiba. 
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Roni  Lebauer 
Autrhor  of  Jorneys 
Reading  1,2 
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■ Mining  Gold  from  Texts:  Interactive  Reading-based 
Techniques  and  Activities  (Featured  Speaker  Workshop) 
Friday  November  20th,  4:00-7:00pm 

■ Synergy  in  the  Classroom:  The  Reading/Writing  Link 
Saturday  November  21st,  1 :15-2:00pm,  Rm  #805 

■ Activities  Indulging  the  Heart  & Mind:  Journeys 
Monday  November  23rd,  9:30-10:15  am  (with  Carl  Adams!) 
Rm  #906 


Please  send  a free  sample  of:  Journeys  Reading  1 O Reading  2 O Please  choose  one. 
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A Chaplet 

edited  by  joyce  cunningham  a miyao  mariko  in  YoUf  Life 


Welcome  to  a new  column  focusing  on  the  grassroots  of  ] ALT,  that  is,  you  and  your  chapter.  We  encourage  you  to  send  in 
an  850-900  word  report  about  the  workings  of  your  Chapter  (in  English,  Japanese,  or  a combination  of  both).  Tell  us  about 
your  members,  venues,  projects,  and  activities.  Your  challenges,  solutions,  and  experiences  can  benefit  all.  This  month,  Gra- 
ham Bathgate  of  the  Tokyo  Chapter  describes  his  chapter's  long  uphill  struggle. 


The  New  Tokyo  Chapter  Executive 

As  Bob  Dylan  said:  "If  you  ain't  got  nothin/  you  ain't 
got  nothin'  to  lose."  Actually,  it  wasn't  quite  that  way. 
This  present  executive  has  started  with  a lot  of  fresh 
enthusiasm  and  determination,  except  there  is  no  pre- 
viously existing  executive  to  join  forces  with,  only  help 
received  from  former  executive  members. 

The  revitalisation  of  Tokyo  Chapter  was  started  on  a 
cold  snowy  January  afternoon.  Paul  Hilderbrandt  and 
Peter  Ross  helped  a number  of  people  come  together  to 
discuss  the  resurrection.  Peter  gave  us  lots  of  informa- 
tion on  JALT  activities,  and  other  ex-executives  also 
helped  out.  Serendipity  and  some  behind-the-scene 
activity  then  played  a part  as  a limbo-like  interval  fol- 
lowed. Suddenly,  a second  meeting  occurred  in  March, 
partly  due  to  the  efforts  of  members  of  the  National 
Executive  Board.  A new  executive  board  quietly  sur- 
faced. 

We  now  have  a very  motivated  team  which  has  sur- 
vived some  five  months,  conducted  five  meetings  and 
agreed  to  work  together  on  various  activities,  includ- 
ing a questionnaire,  a letter  to  members,  several  educa- 
tional events,  in  addition  to  compiling  this  report. 
Moreover,  most  of  our  executive  attended  the 
June  CALL  Conference.  We  are  very  fortu- 
nate to  have  the  services  of  long-term 
JALT  executive  members,  Barry 
Mateer  and  Kevin  Ryan.  Others 
are  new  to  JALT  work  but  no 
less  eager  to  help  keep  us  alive. 

Our  first  solo  event  was  held  at 
The  English  Language  Education 
Council  (ELEC)  in  Jimbo-cho  on  July 
11.  Some  twenty  people  participated  in 
a fine  presentation  by  Charles  LeBeau 
and  David  Harrington  on  teaching 
presentation  skills,  and  one  by  our 
very  own  Greg  Selby  on  ways  to 
check  understanding  of  new  lan- 
guage. We  look  forward  to  the 
next  events  on  October  3 at  ELEC 
(gender  issues;  vocabulary 
building)  and  on  November  16 
at  The  British  Council  (Michael 
McCarthy).  Below  are  brief 
introductions  of  the  new  To- 
kyo Chapter  Executive 
Board. 

Caroline  Bertorelli,  Record- 
ing Secretary:  I am  British,  al- 
though most  of  my  childhood  and 
education  was  spent  in  different  countries.  After 


university,  I trained  as  an  accountant  in  England 
specialising  in  computer  auditing.  Later,  I did  another 
degree  in  writing  computer  manuals  as  well  as  screen 
design  for  software  applications.  I have  been  in  Japan 
now  for  nearly  five  years  teaching  business  English 
full-time  and  studying  for  an  MA  in  Linguistics.  My 
personal  mission  is  to  help  further  international  under- 
standing between  different  cultures  through  personal 
exchange  with  students.  I feel  JALT  helps  me  greatly  in 
this  goal. 

Caroline  Obara,  Publicity:  I have  been  in  Japan  about 
15  years  and  now  teach  oral  skills  at  Tokyo  Metropoli- 
tan Junior  College.  I was  in  the  Peace  Corps  in  Iran 
and  then  began  TESL  work  after  a brief  period  of 
teaching  elementary  school  in  Alaska.  I feel  that  it  is 
important  to  make  JALT  more  relevant  to  people's 
work  needs  and  include  a socializing  element.  We 
should  try  not  to  duplicate  what  other  organizations 
are  doing. 

Barry  Mateer,  Membership:  I have  been  a member  of 
Tokyo  Chapter  for  15  years,  but  I would  rather  not  say 
too  much  about  myself.  I think  people  would  prefer  to 
hear  about  the  losing  of  our  financial  freedom  and  our 
revival,  something  like  a fairy  tale  come  true  and  living 
happily  ever  after,  including  some  of  our  dreams  for 
the  future. 

Greg  Selby,  Programs:  I am  a great  believer  in 
helping  JALT  by  having  meetings  at  central  ven- 
ues. I would  like  to  see  greater  cooperation  be- 
tween The  British  Council  and  Tokyo  JALT. 
Graham  Bathgate,  President:  As  a new  boy  to 
JALT  committee  work,  I want  to  listen  to 
advice  to  help  us  stay  above  ground, 
organise  useful  events,  and  try  to  raise 
membership.  Response  to  our  recent 
questionnaire  was  excellent.  Thank  you 
everyone  for  helping  us  plan  better.  An  experi- 
enced organiser  advised  me  to  try  for  something 

more  social  to  help  members  get  together. 
We'll  certainly  be  hoping  for  im- 
proved attendance  at  events  and  a 
chance  to  attract  as  many  mem- 
bers as  possible.  Although  we  now 
have  some  10  members  on  the 
Chapter  Executive  Board,  we  still 
need  a Facilities  Chair.  I am  very 
pleased  to  be  working  with  such  a 
vital  group  of  people. 

Other  members:  Paul  Hilderbrandt, 
Treasurer;  and  Kevin  Ryan,  Marilyn 
Gjerde,  and  Mark  Valens,  Members-at- 
Large.  Please  join  us! 
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INTERNATIONAL 


CHANGING  THE  WAY  ASIA  LEARNS  ENGUSH 

incorporating  leading  ELT  publishers,  Heinle  & Heinle/Newbury  House  and  ITPAsia  ELT 


Level  1 available  July  98 

Level  2 available  Oct  98 

Level  3 available  Jan  99 


Speak  Out 

® nil  M 


by  Vavid  Nwaw 


Speak  Out  is  a three-level  speaking  course  for  high- 
beginning  to  intermediate  learners  of  English.  This  task- 
based  series  introduces  language  within  a controlled 
framework  to  build  learners'  confidence  before  moving  to 
freer  communication. 


The  series  is  suitable  for  a variety  of  class  sizes  and  situations. 
Interleaved  Teacher’s  Guides  contain  unit  instructions, 
tapescripts,  answer  keys,  extension  activities,  as  well  as 
photocopiable  pages  that  can  be  used  for  homework  or  quizzes. 


appropriate  for  senior  high  school-university  level 
classes 


frequent  opportunities  to  personalize  language 

Say  It  Right  sections  for  improving  pronunciation 

cross-cultural  focus  related  to  the  usage  and  nuance  of 
spoken  language 

Language  in  Context  summarizes  language  for  each 

unit 


listening  component  provides  authentic  input  and 
realistic  speaking  models 


For  more  information  about  this  series , 
please  contact: 

INTERNATIONAL  THOMSON  PUBLISHING 

5/F  Palaceside  Building,  1-1-1  Hitotsubashi 
Chiyoda-ku,  Tokyo  100-0003 
Tel:  (03)  5218  6542  Fax:  (03)  5218  6550 
email:  elt@itpj.co.jp 

O 
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Teacher’s  Guide  containing  step-by-step  instructions, 
answer  keys,  suggested  follow-up  activities  and 
photocopiable  worksheets  for  homework/testing 
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My  Share 


If  you  have  a pithy  tip  for  teachers 
that  has  made  your  lesson  plan- 
ning, implementation,  grading,  and 
so  forth,  easier  or  more  enjoyable, 
please  share  it.  Write  your  idea  in 
100  words  or  less,  and  submit  it  as 
a "Quick  Tip " to  the  My  Share 
editor.  Here's  one  to  get  you 
started. 


Quick  Tip:  Ideas  Take  Wings 

Bob  McGregor,  Hiroshima  Trident  College 
If  you  frequently  have  your  students  exchange  papers  for  checking  or 
comparing  answers,  try  enlivening  this  mundane  activity  by  having 
the  students  fold  their  papers  into  airplanes  and  flying  them  across  the 
room.  It's  a fun  way  to  ensure  that  they  don't  always  check  the  same 
partner's  paper  and,  particularly  in  large  classes,  it  allows  them  to 
interact  with  students  they  might  not  ordinarily  talk  to. 


Developing  Pragmatic  Competence:  Requesting 

Patricia  Galien,  International  Christian  University 


"I  want  the  handout  from  yesterday."  What  would 
you  think  upon  hearing  this  statement  from  a student 
in  class?  Your  first  reaction  would  probably  be  to  grant 
the  request.  However,  if  we  examine  this  speech  act 
beyond  its  utilitarian  function  we  will  begin  to  ques- 
tion its  success.  One  thing  that  we  can  say  is  that  it 
"gets  the  job  done."  The  speaker  is  grammatically  com- 
petent and  the  teacher  understands  what  the  student 
wants  and  needs.  However,  in  terms  of  pragmatic  per- 
formance this  communicative  act  is  obviously  unsuc- 
cessful because  this  student  (with  no  ill  will)  has  made 
a request  in  a way  that  is  socially  inappropriate. 

In  the  above  example  either  the  student  is  unaware  of 
possible  ways  to  soften  her  request  or  she  is  failing  to 
use  what  she  already  knows.  In  the  case  of  requesting,  a 
teacher  can  help  improve  a particular  student's  prag- 
matic competence  by  simply  explaining  the  inappropri- 
ateness of  the  speech  act  at  the  time  it  is  made  and  by 
offering  examples  of  ways  the  act  could  have  been  more 
polite.  Later  a whole  class  activity  can  be  used  to  rein- 
force ways  one  can  request  politely.  Such  an  activity  can 
be  quick  and  enjoyable  as  is  the  activity  offered  below. 
This  activity  focuses  on  polite  requests,  particularly  the 
use  of  the  modals  would,  can,  and  could. 

Set  up 

Make  copies  of  the  handout  (see  Appendix).  You  will 
need  one  for  each  student  in  your  class.  Before  class, 
write  the  following  categories  on  the  blackboard: 

Requesting  Agreeing  to  a Request  Refusing  a Request 
Yes,  of  course.  I'm  really  sorry,  but... 

Certainly. 

All  right. 

I;d  be  happy  to. 

Activity 

1.  Begin  by  giving  some  examples  of  situations  in  the 
classroom  where  requests  are  often  made,  such  as 
asking  a classmate  for  help,  or  asking  the  t^ach>r  * 

o 


for  another  handout. 

2.  Ask  the  students  to  think  of 
some  language  used  to  make 
requests.  Write  their  ideas  on  the  blackboard  under 
the  heading  "Requests."  If  the  students  come  up 
with  the  words  "would,"  "can,"  and  "could,"  un- 
derline them.  If  they  don't,  wait  until  the  next  step 
to  introduce  them. 

3.  Give  each  student  a copy  of  the  activity  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. Tell  the  students  to  look  at  the  border 
around  the  box.  (The  students  might  have  used 
some  of  these  phrases  in  the  language  they  gave 
you  for  making  requests.)  Read  the  words  and  re- 
mind the  students  of  the  importance  of  these 
phrases  when  making  polite  requests. 

4.  Contrast  an  impolite  request  with  a polite  one;  for 
example,  "I  want  the  handout  from  yesterday" 
compared  to  "Could  you  please  give  me  the  hand- 
out from  yesterday?" 

5.  Tell  the  students  that  in  a few  minutes  they  will 
stand  up,  mingle  and  make  polite  requests  of  one 
another.  When  someone  requests  something  of 
them  they  may  agree  to  the  request  or  refuse  it. 
Direct  their  attention  to  the  language  on  the  black- 
board which  can  be  used  to  agree  to  a request  or 
refuse  it. 

6.  Depending  on  the  level  of  your  students,  you  may 
want  to  review  some  vocabulary,  such  as  borrow, 
lend,  and  whistle. 

7.  Tell  the  students  that  there  are  two  rules:  a)  you 
must  be  polite,  and  b)  you  must  talk  to  eleven  dif- 
ferent people. 

8.  Ask  the  students  to  stand  up,  walk  around  the 
room  and  politely  make  the  requests  written  on 
the  handout.  During  the  activity,  monitor  the  stu- 
dents and  take  notes  of  any  requests  they  may  be 
having  difficulty  with.  After  most  of  the  class  has 
finished  all  eleven  requests,  ask  the  students  to  sit 
down. 

9.  When  they  are  sitting  down  ask  a few  students  to 
model  the  requests  that  the  class  seemed  to  be  hav- 
ing trouble  with. 
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Suggestions 

The  number  and  variety  of  examples  that  you  will  want 
to  write  on  the  blackboard  will  depend  on  the  level  of 
your  students.  If  your  class  is  advanced,  you  will  want 
to  explain  a variety  of  ways  to  soften  a request.  One  pos- 
sible variation  is  to  include  increasingly  polite  examples 
for  requesting  on  the  blackboard  and  during  the  activity 
students  can  refuse  requests  whenever  they  feel  they 
have  not  been  asked  politely  enough.  The  person  re- 
questing will  then  have  to  try  again  with  a more  polite 
expression.  However,  if  your  students  are  at  a basic 
level,  keep  the  language  polite,  but  simple. 

Conclusion 

This  activity  is  lively  and  fun  and  can  be  referred  back 
to  when  students  need  to  be  reminded  of  ways  in 
which  they  can  make  requests  more  politely. 


Quick  Guide 

Key  Words:  speaking,  pragmatic  competence 
Learner  English  Level:  False  Beginner  to  Advanced 
Learner  Maturity  Level:  High  School  to  Adult 
Preparation  Time:  5 minutes  to  make  copies 
Activity  Time:  25  minutes  (including  introduction) 


Appendix 
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1.  Ask  to  borrow  a pencil  from  a classmate.  Use  it  to  sign  your 

name  here: 

2.  Asksameans  if  you  can  try  an  his  ar  her  shoes. 

3.  Ask  to  barrow  another  student's  dictionary.  Look  up  the  word 

’vague'  and  write  the  meaning  here: 

4.  Ask  a classmate  to  draw  a red  dot  in  this  box  for  you : Q 

5.  Ask  your  teacher  to  pronounce  the  following  word: 

subterranean 

6.  Ask  another  student  to  open  the  door  for  you.  After  he  or  she 
opens  the  door,  ask  him  arhertosignhisarher  name  here: 


7.  Ask  someone  to  look  at  page  1 50  in  his  or  her  dictionary.  Ask 

him  or  her  to  tell  you  what  the  third  word  in  the  second  column 
is.  Write  the  word  here: 

8.  Ask  one  of  your  classmates  to  give  you  three  reasons  he  or 
she  is  studying  English. 

9.  Ask  someone  to  speak  more  quietly. 

ID.  Ask  a classmate  for  a piece  of  candy. 

11.  Ask  someone  to  whistle  a short  song  for  you. 
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Student-Centered  Pronunciation  Practice: 
More  than  "Right'  or  "Light" 

Mariko  Boku 


Figure  2.  Positive  Cycle 

(Avery  and  Ehrlich,  1992, 

p.  226) 


I.  Phoneme  discrimination  activity  tor  improve- 
ment of  bottom-up  listening  and  speaking  skills 

Both  speaking  and  listening  require  bottom-up  pro- 
cessing: speaking  requires  clear  articulation  of  pho- 
nemes, and  listening  requires  accurate  comprehension 
of  phonemes  (Celce-Murcia,  1991).  Without  phoneme 
discrimination  skill,  learners  can  neither  express  them- 
selves nor  understand  others  fully.  Even  though  the 
specific  role  of  phoneme  discrimination  in  listening 
and  speaking  is  not  clear,  phoneme  discrimination  skill 
certainly  provides  learners  with  increased  confidence. 
Avery  and  Ehrlich  (1992)  argue  the  necessity  of  confi- 
dence in  articulation  as  follows. 

Figure  1:  Nerves  Cycle 

(Avery  and  Ehrlich,  1992,  p.  222) 


Student  gets 
nervous;  fears 

Muscles  do 

people  won't 

not  respond 

understand 

People  do  not 
understand 


I speak  slowly 

I feel  confident 

1 

i 

1 

I sound  confident 

People  understand 
me  (this  relaxes  me) 

As  the  figures  above  show,  having  confidence  in 
articulation  gives  learners  room  to  express  themselves 
in  conversation.  This  applies  also  for  listening  compre- 
hension. Learners  who  are  very  familiar  with  pho- 
nemes should  have  confidence  in  discriminating 
sounds.  Hence,  I will  explore  a way  to  enhance  learn- 
ers' consciousness  of  phoneme  discrimination. 

III.  Why  not  minimal  pair  practice? 

Minimal  pair  practice  might  seem  effective  for  both  ar- 
ticulation and  bottom-up  listening,  and  it  seems  popular 
for  English  conversation  class  as  a way  to  familiarize 
learners  with  pronunciation.  However,  in  reality  there 
are  several  problems  concerning  this  practice. 

1.  Minimal  pair  practice  is  often  boring  for  learners 
because  it  is  a one-way  activity.  It  is  like  formal  gram- 
mar instruction  in  the  sense  that  a teacher  gives  in- 
struction on  how  to  pronounce  sounds,  shows 
examples,  and  corrects  learners'  pronunciation. 
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2.  Learners  may  not  learn  phonemic  differences,  be- 
cause minimal  pair  practice  tends  to  be  just  meaning- 
less pattern  practice.  Often  nonnative  teachers  do  not 
know  much  about  the  characteristics  of  English  pho- 
nemes. Those  teachers  tend  to  avoid  asking  learners  to 
focus  on  subtle  phonemic  differences.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  native  teachers  think  that  phonemes  are 
too  obvious  for  them  to  explain  to  learners.  Too  often, 
perhaps,  native  speakers  of  English  tend  to  repeat  the 
minimal  pairs  without  explaining  the  differences.  As  a 
consequence  of  all  this,  learners  have  a hard  time  un- 
derstanding the  teacher's  pronunciation  and  simply 
repeat  automatically,  without  paying  careful  attention 
to  the  teacher's  pronunciation. 

3.  In  the  EFL  situation,  learners  do  not  know  how  to 
make  use  of  this  practice  in  an  authentic  context.  There 
is  little  transfer  from  pattern  practice  to  real  language 
use.  If  minimal  pairs  are  adopted  in  real  sentences, 
learners  tend  to  be  confused  and  at  a loss. 

4.  Some  of  the  minimal  pair  words  are  not  fre- 
quently used  by  EFL  learners.  Brown  (1995)  cites  the 
example  " ship  and  sheep,"  arguing  that  Singaporeans 
do  not  phonetically  distinguish  ship  and  sheep  because 
there  are  no  animal  farms  in  Singapore.  In  any  case,  it 
is  important  to  use  familiar  words  in  pronunciation 
practice;  using  unfamiliar  words  might  make  learners 
feel  less  motivated  to  learn,  and  they  might  lose  inter- 
est in  phonemes. 

To  resolve  these  problems  and  make  English  conver- 
sation class  more  effective,  I would  like  to  suggest  an 
activity  which  stimulates  students'  imaginations  and 
enhances  learners'  motivation.  The  activity  is  carefully 
arranged  so  that  learners  cannot  guess  answers  from 
the  context  but  only  from  what  they  hear. 

In  the  next  section,  I will  describe  the  storytelling 
activity  and  give  two  examples. 

III.  Procedure  of  the  storytelling  activity 

1.  The  teacher  provides  a worksheet  (see  Appendix) 
to  each  student  and  reads  the  story. 

2.  Students  choose  the  words  which  they  think  the 
teacher  pronounced. 

3.  After  all  the  students  have  finished  answering,  they 
compare  their  answers  with  other  students. 

4.  The  teacher  tells  them  the  correct  answers. 

5.  The  teacher  arranges  students  in  groups  of  three  or 
four,  and  encourages  them  to  reflect  on  how  differ- 
ent each  student's  story  is  from  other  group  mem- 
bers' or  the  model  answers. 

6.  The  teacher  asks  students  to  practice  correct  pho- 
nemes. For  example, 

• Student  A reads  his/her  story,  and  student  B 
guesses  the  answer. 

• Student  A reads  his/her  story  to  all  the  class,  and 
the  rest  of  the  students  guess  the  answer. 

• The  teacher  asks  students  to  make  groups  of  five  or 
six,  and  asks  group  leaders  to  read  a story  to  stu- 
dent A,  which  student  A conveys  to  B and  so  on. 


The  last  student's  answer  should  be  identical  with 
student  A's.  The  group  which  has  the  most  answers 
correct  wins. 

IV.  Conclusion 

Learners'  attitudes  toward  this  storytelling  activity 
were  quite  different  from  their  attitudes  toward  mini- 
mal pair  practice.  They  usually  tended  to  repeat  auto- 
matically for  minimal  pair  practice.  However,  for  the 
storytelling  activity,  they  looked  more  puzzled  if  the 
story  they  had  made  did  not  seem  to  be  correct,  and 
they  became  eager  to  know  the  correct  answers. 

One  of  the  biggest  differences  was  that  students  paid 
careful  attention  to  every  minute  of  this  activity  while 
they  did  not  do  so  for  minimal  pair  practice.  They  even 
demanded  more  individual  pronunciation  checks  and 
said  that  they  wanted  to  be  corrected  on  pronunciation 
in  other  classes,  too.  They  were  more  motivated  after 
this  activity. 

Minimal  pair  practice  can  often  be  boring  and  ineffec- 
tive, but  storytelling  is  interesting  and  lets  students  focus 
on  phonemes  in  an  engaging  way.  As  a consequence, 
students  will  perhaps  learn  and  remember  better. 

To  increase  the  chances  for  learners  to  be  involved  in 
this  activity,  it  is  noted  that  the  following  conditions 
should  be  observed: 

1.  Storytelling  activities  should  include  minimal  pairs. 

2.  Minimal  pair  words  should  be  familiar  to  learners. 

3.  Stories  have  to  be  coherent  regardless  of  the  an- 
swers so  that  learners  can  choose  the  answer  with- 
out using  top-down  processing. 

4.  Nonnative  teachers  should  be  confident  in  discrimi- 
nating phonemes  or  they  should  ask  native  speak- 
ers of  English  for  help  if  necessary. 

By  creating  a situation  in  which  learners  have  to  de- 
pend only  on  phonemes,  their  sense  of  awareness  of 
phonemes  will  become  sophisticated  enough  to  be 
ready  for  confident  interaction. 

Appendix:  Sample  stories 

A.  John  went  to  buy  some  (1.  shorts  2.  shirts)  the  other 
day.  But  first  he  had  to  (1.  walk  2.  work)  for  several 
hours.  After  he  bought  them,  he  found  a nice  calendar 
with  a picture  of  beautiful  (1.  glass  2.  grass).  On  his 
way  home,  he  met  (1.  Don  2.  Dawn).  They  went  to  a 
coffee  shop  and  talked  about  the  (1.  sheep  2.  ship) 
which  they  had  to  paint  for  an  assignment. 

B.  Alice  asked  her  sister,  Joan,  "Would  you  (1.  wash  2. 
watch  ) my  (1.  cups  2.  caps)  for  me?"  "Sure,"  she  an- 
swered. But  later,  she  forgot  to  do  it,  and  disappeared. 
When  Alice  came  back,  she  found  her  brothers,  who 
were  playing  with  their  (1.  cards  2.  cars).  "Do  you 
know  where  Joan  is?"  she  asked.  They  smiled  and  said, 
"She  said  that  she  and  Tony  would  go  and  see  some  (1. 
girls  2.  gulls).  Look,  Tony  gave  us  some  very  pretty  (1. 
birds.  2.  buds).  Aren't  they  nice?" 
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Quick  Guide 

Key  Words:  pronunciation,  speaking 
Learner  English  Level:  all 
Learner  Maturity  Level:  Jr.  High  to  Adult 
Preparation  Time:  none,  if  this  article's  sample  stories  are 
used 

Activity  Time:  30  to  90  minutes 


Variety  Awareness  Quiz  for  Teachers 

Alan  Rosen  and  Farrell  Cleary 


For  better  or  worse,  English  is  now  firmly  established 
as  the  world  lingua  franca.  Students  who  want  to  use 
English  for  the  purpose  of  international  communica- 
tion need  to  know  more  than  the  vocabulary  and  usage 
habits  that  are  particular  to  one  region  alone.  They 
need  language  that  works  anywhere.  To  avoid  teach- 
ing purely  local  forms,  even  the  best  native  English- 
speaking  teachers  may  need  help  in  realizing  the 
contours  of  their  own  dialects.  Take  the  quiz  below  to 
see  how  well  you  are  able  to  recognize  the  variety  dif- 
ferences that  may  be  making  some  of  the  English  you 
teach  less  international  than  you  think. 

Circle  the  best  answer 

The  following  designations,  while  not  perfect,  are  used 
to  create  general  categories  for  the  purposes  of  this 
quiz:  "British"  includes  the  English  spoken  in  South 
Africa,  Australia,  Ireland,  India,  etc.  "American"  in- 
cludes the  English  spoken  in  Canada,  the  Philippines, 
etc.  (from  Crystal,  English  as  a global  language , Cam- 
bridge University  Press,  1997,  p.  62.) 


1. 1 live  on  Brown  Street. 


a.  British  only  b.  American  only  c.  Both 
2.  Please  fill  in  this  form. 

d.  Neither 

a.  British  only  b.  American  only  c Both 
3. 1 wrote  Jill  last  week. 

d.  Neither 

a.  British  only  b.  American  only  c.  Both 
4.  Did  you  eat  yet? 

d.  Neither 

a.  British  only  b.  American  only  c.  Both 
5.  Go  straight  on  for  about  a mile. 

d.  Neither 

a.  British  only  b.  American  only  c.  Both 
6.  The  store's  open  from  Monday  through  Friday. 

d.  Neither 

a.  British  only  b.  American  only  c.  Both 
7.  5/4/98  means  May  4th,  1998. 

d.  Neither 

a.  British  only  b.  American  only  c.  Both 
8.  The  time  is  five  to  three. 

d.  Neither 

a.  British  only  b.  American  only  c.  Both 
9.  Does  Ed  play  piano? 

d.  Neither 

a.  British  only  b.  American  only  c.  Both 
10.  She's  been  in  hospital  for  weeks. 

d.  Neither 

a.  British  only  b.  American  only  c.  Both 
11.  He's  a high  school  sophomore. 

d.  Neither 

a.  British  only  b.  American  only  c.  Both 
12.  Let's  take  the  escalator  to  the  top  floor. 

d.  Neither 

a^  British  only  b.  American  only  c.  Both 

d.  Neither 

ERJC 
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Explanation 

1.  b.  In  British  English,  standard 

usage  is  "I  live  in  Brown  Street/' 

2.  c.  In  American  English,  both  "fill  in"  and  "fill  out" 

are  common.  In  British  English,  "fill  in"  is  pre- 
dominant. 

3.  b.  In  British  English,  "to"  must  precede  the  proper 

name  (I  wrote  to  Jill),  although  it  is  omitted  in  sen- 
tences like,  "I  wrote  Jill  a letter." 

4.  b.  In  British  English,  the  only  acceptable  form  is 

"Have  you  eaten  yet?" 

5.  a.  In  American  English,  "straight  ahead"  is  the  only 

option.  In  British  English,  either  one  is  acceptable. 

6.  b.  In  British  English,  it  is  "Monday  to  Friday,"  mean- 

ing Friday  is  included.  In  American  English,  both 
forms  are  used. 

7.  b.  Only  in  American  English.  Other  varieties  seem  to 

prefer  the  day /month /year  sequence  for  numeri- 
cal abbreviation  of  the  date. 

8.  c.  American  English  also  has  "five  before  three"  and 

"five  of  three." 

9.  b.  In  British  English,  it  is  "play  the  piano." 

10.  a.  In  American  English,  it  is  "in  the  hospital."  How- 

ever, both  varieties  say  "in  prison." 

11.  b.  Freshman , sophomore , junior , and  senior  as  school 

level  designations  are  peculiar  to  American  (but 
not  Canadian)  English.  British  English  uses  first- 
year,  second-year , etc. 

12.  c.  Although  American  English's  elevator  is  lift  in 

British  English,  escalator  is  common  to  both,  as  is 
top  floor. 


Quick  Guide 

Key  Words:  teacher  training,  culture 
Learner  English  Level:  advanced 
Learner  Maturity  Level:  Adult 
Preparation  Time:  none 
Activity  Time:  20  minutes 
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30  key  readings  to  encourage  discussion 


•Short,  2-page  units,  grouped 
by  topic,  such  as  "The  Right 
to  Die",  "Friends  and  Lovers?" 

•Sample  opinions,  interaction 
tips  and  speaking  tasks 

•Audio  CD  with  each  book, 
allows  for  listening  and/or 
reading  of  the  issues 

•Easy-to-use  format,  gives 
structure  to  "free  conversation" 
classes 


JALT  ‘98  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  PRESENTATION  INFO 
Nov.  21  (Sat.)  17:15-18:00  Room  603 
Impact  Issues:  Critical  Thinking  and  Real  Discussion 
by  Richard  Day  & Junko  Yamanaka 


Please  send  me  an  inspection  copy  of  Impact  Issues  to  consider  for  class  adoptions . 


Name  ; Mr/Ms 


School  Name  : 


Address  : Home  Q School  Q 

Tel : Home  □ School  □ No.  of  students  you  teach  : 
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An  Introductory  Course  in 
Communicative  English 


Now  revised  an< 
in  full  color! 


Pair  and  Group  Work  to  Get  Them  Talking! 
Fifty  Fifty! 

Roger  Barnard,  Co-author  of  Saturday  November  21  St,  4:1 5-5:00  pm 
Fifty-Fifty  Series 


L. 


I 1 

Please  send  a free  sample  of:  Fifty-Fifty  Intro  □ Book  1 □ Book  2 □ Please  choose  one. 


Name  

School 

Address:  School  Q Home  Q 

Tel.: Fax: . 


Prentice  Hall  Japan  Nishi-Shinjuku  KF  Bldg.  101  8-14-24  Nishi-Shinjuku, 
piy  Hent  ^ Shinjuku-ku,  Tokyo  160-0023 

^ Tel:  03-3365-9002  Fa^:  03-3365-9009  e-mail:  elt@phj.co.jp 


Deportments 


Book  Reviews 

edited  by  duane  kindt,  Q oda  masaki 

Discussions  A-Z  (Advanced):  A resource  book  of  speak- 
ing activities.  Adrian  Wallwork;  Cambridge:  Cambridge 
University  Press,  1997.  Pp.  112.  ¥4,660.  ISBN  0-521- 
55979-0.  Cassette:  ¥2,430.  ISBN  0-521-55978-2. 

As  was  described  in  this  column  in  the  April  1998  issue 
of  TIT,  Discussions  A-Z  is  a set  of  two  photocopiable 
books  for  intermediate  and  advanced  learners.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  former,  the  latter  is  divided  into  26  topic-based 
units  in  alphabetical  order.  They  range  from  "Advice"  to 
"Zodiac/'  It  comes  with  a good  Introduction  (including  a 
pithy  "summary  for  those  in  a hurry")  plus  a Subject  In- 
dex and  a Links  Index.  This  last  one  is  particularly  useful. 

It  shows  how  exercises  from  different  units  can  be  suc- 
cessfully combined  in  an  interesting,  complementary 
fashion  to  form  a ready-made  course  of  sorts.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Link  Index  entry  labeled  as  Z1  refers  to  part  1 
of  the  Zodiac  unit.  It  is  paired  off  with  PI,  which  is  the 
introductory  section  to  the  unit  on  Personality  and  Indi- 
vidual Traits.  This  points  the  way  to  showing  how  stu- 
dents can  discuss  whether  or  not  such  paranormal 
possibilities  as  horoscopes  and  astrological  starsigns  are 
really  accurate  indicators  of  character  types.  The  same 
section  also  goes  further  afield  into  X-Files  territory,  ex- 
ploring the  realm  of  science  versus  pseudoscience. 

Each  unit  follows  a similar  format  beginning  with  the- 
matic warm-up  activities,  then  introducing  listening  ex- 
tracts, reading  passages,  questions  for  group  discussions, 
and  follow-up  activities.  A welcome  aspect  of  Wallwork' s 
book  is  that  he  does  not  herd  the  user  through  a pre- 
scribed set  of  activities  or  tasks.  He  lays  out  options  and 
suggestions.  The  detailed  teachers  notes  included  in  ev- 
ery unit  go  to  great  lengths  to  give  both  teacher  and 
learner  intelligent  alternatives.  We  can  use  the  topic,  alter 
it,  mix  it  and  match  it  with  outside  supplementary  materi- 
als, or  even  discard  it  if  deemed  inappropriate  for  certain 
language  levels  or  for  certain  cultural  sensitivities.  This 
last  concern  is  signaled  throughout  by  occasional  bomb 
icons  placed  next  to  potentially  "taboo"  subjects.  Some 
instances  I found  tended  to  be  related  to  ethical  or  politi- 
cally divisive  issues  such  as  euthanasia  in  the  unit  on 
Body;  abortion  and  fertility  in  the  unit  on  Kids;  language 
rights  and  minority  aspirations  in  the  section  on  Home, 
and  questions  of  what  might  be  considered  indecent  or 
obscene  in  the  unit  on  "X"  Ratings.  Overall,  some  of  the 
most  interesting  unit  titles  include  Fear,  Gender,  Justice, 
Revolution,  Utopia  and  War.  However,  for  those  who 
have  classes  unfamiliar  with  the  ways  of  discussion  and 
critical  thinking,  Wallwork  advises  us  to  bypass  these 
titles  for  awhile,  and  begin  rather  with  the  unit  on  Talk, 
Advice,  or  the  aforementioned  Zodiac. 

In  Talk,  for  example,  students  are  asked  to  warm  up  by 
brainstorming  the  underlying  reasons  or  needs  for  human 
discourse.  They  move  through  possibilities  such  as  the 
desire  to  explain  processes,  tell  jokes,  express  opinions, 
tell  stories  and  follow  with  self-introductions  or  anec- 
dotes. In  the  Listening  segment,  students  hear  a Ugandan 
and  a Chinese  woman  explaining  their  own  cultures'  . 
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ways  of  self-introduction.  These  tape  extracts  are  typical 
of  the  book's  variety  of  accents  and  idioms.  The  usual 
question  of  American  versus  British  English  is  rendered 
moot.  Incidentally,  Wallwork  never  lets  us  know  if  the 
"Z"  of  the  title  is  a "Zee"  or  a "Zed,"  but  given 
Cambridge's  imprimatur,  the  second  is  a fairly  safe  bet. 

The  unit  on  Advice  is  an  intriguing  section  which 
illustrates  how  Discussions  A-Z  can  be  employed  in  writ- 
ing classes,  as  well  as  in  discussion  classes,  as  I have 
discovered.  In  one  portion,  students  assemble  possible 
problems  for  a newspaper  advice  column  or  "problem 
page."  Selected  letters  are  read,  then  matched  with  a list 
of  jumbled  topics.  Next,  they  listen  to  a collection  of 
opinions  or  pieces  of  advice,  and  try  to  determine  which 
proffered  solution  on  the  cassette  should  go  with  which 
problem.  Finally,  the  class  can  write  its  own  letters  and 
its  own  responses,  or  simply  discuss  with  what  they 
found  themselves  in  agreement  or  disagreement. 

Returning  to  the  question  of  appropriateness  of  topic, 

I tend  to  think  that  the  real  sticking  points  are  the  level 
of  vocabulary  and  time  required — about  two  90  minute 
classes  for  each  four-page  unit  of  A4  text  in  my  estima- 
tion— rather  than  concerns  about  acceptability  of  con- 
tent. In  my  own  classes,  the  real  problem  was  eliciting 
disagreements  and  genuine  discussion.  Paradoxically, 
the  unit  on  the  Zodiac  was  much  more  incendiary  than 
anything  on  reproductive  rights.  Perhaps  students  feel 
more  comfortable  disagreeing  about  something  which  is 
relatively  safe  and  does  not  render  anyone  personally 
vulnerable.  The  hotter  the  topic,  the  more  the  consen- 
sus— this  seems  to  be  at  least  a superficial  fact  of  life. 

This  book  does  not  solve  that  conundrum,  but  it  gives  us 
some  powerful  ammunition. 

Discussions  A-Z  is  not  specifically  designed  for  Japa- 
nese learners,  but  it  is  interesting,  motivating  and  seems 
destined  to  be  an  important  addition  to  many  a book- 
shelf and  classroom. 

Tim  Allan , Kwassui  Womens  College , Nagasaki 

Writing  a Research  Paper,  revised  edition.  Lionel 
Menasche.  Ann  Arbor:  The  University  of  Michigan 
Press,  1997.  Pp.  x + 148.  $16.95.  ISBN  0-472-08369-4. 

One  essential  academic  skill,  particularly  for  univer- 
sity students  planning  to  study  at  a foreign  university,  is 
writing  a research  paper.  Menasche's  book  offers  EFL/ 
ESL  students  a clear,  concise  introduction  to  the  culture 
of  academic  research  paper  writing. 

Writing  a Research  Paper  comprises  a preface,  eighteen 
units,  a 238-item  glossary  of  common  terms  often  en- 
countered when  using  a library  or  writing  a research 
paper,  and  an  appendix  which  includes  style  guides, 
websites,  and  reference  works. 

The  18  units  are  short,  averaging  just  over  six  pages,  but 
cover  all  of  the  necessary  areas,  from  choosing  and  nar- 
rowing a topic  and  using  the  library  to  taking  notes  and 
drafting  the  paper.  Menasche  uses  the  second  person  in 
his  writing  throughout  the  book,  making  it  very  readable. 
Twelve  of  the  units  include  what  he  calls  a "RP  [Research 
Paper]  Assignment."  Together,  these  RP  Assignments 
form  a sequence  that  guides  students  through  the  process 
of  assembling  a research  paper.  Most  of  the  units  contain 
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multiple  examples  of  the  points  being  discussed,  followed 
by  exercises  that  are  keyed  at  the  back  of  the  book.  Of 
particular  interest  to  teachers  in  Japan  is  the  unit  on  pla- 
giarism. Menasche  recognizes  that  other  cultures  treat 
borrowing  from  other  authors  differently.  He  gives  many 
examples  of  how  to  avoid  plagiarism  when  writing  for 
professors  who  have  Western  academic  expectations. 

Whenever  a textbook  is  revised,  the  first  question  is 
whether  the  revision  is  an  improvement  or  simply  an 
attempt  by  the  publisher  to  undermine  the  efforts  of 
textbook  recyclers.  In  this  case,  there  are  significant  im- 
provements. First,  pages  are  larger  and  the  space  used  to 
present  material  in  a less  text-dense  format.  Second,  the 
size  of  the  typeface  has  been  increased.  Third,  the  new 
edition  includes  information  about  using  and  citing 
electronic  sources.  In  addition,  it  gives  Internet  links  to 
the  author's  homepage  that  contains  several  work  sheets 
and  ready-to-use  handouts  for  teachers  teaching  a 
course  in  research  writing  skills.  For  students  there  are 
interactive  quizzes  on  alphabetizing,  bibliographic  for- 
mats, and  thesis  statements.  Additional  web  addresses 
are  given  to  direct  students  and  teachers  to  sites  that 
offer  information  on  writing  research  papers. 

For  teachers  who  are  in  the  fortunate  position  of 
teaching  in  a computer  lab  with  Internet  access,  all  of  the 
necessary  information  on  writing  research  papers  is 
available  online  for  free,  albeit  usually  in  English  for 
native  speakers.  However,  for  most  of  us,  a good  text- 
book is  the  only  choice  we  have.  Writing  a Research  Paper 
offers  everything  we  need  to  guide  our  students  in  the 
right  direction. 

Interested  teachers  can  access  the  part  of  Menasche's 
home  page  containing  resources  for  Writing  a Research 
Paper  at  <http://www.linguistics.pitt.edu/~lion/ 
wrp.htmlx 

Duncan  Dixon , Tokoha  Gakuen  University,  Shizuoka 

Prism:  A spectrum  of  supplementary  teaching  ideas. 

Kurt  Scheibner.  (Dir.).  Sendai:  North  Star  Publishing  Co. 
Ltd.,  1994.  ¥1,180. 

Prism  is  a set  of  10  soft-cover,  magazine-like  books 
that  are  loaded  with  supplementary  teaching  ideas.  In 
these  books,  teachers  will  find  games,  pair  work  exer- 
cises, conversation  activities,  and  many  other  ideas.  Pub- 
lished in  Japan,  Prism  is  full  of  contributions  from 
English  teachers  working  here.  Unfortunately,  only  edi- 
tions 6-10  are  available  to  buy. 

The  second  page  of  each  book  has  the  table  of  con- 
tents along  with  an  explanation  of  the  key.  The  key  en- 
ables the  reader  to  recognize  the  level  of  students,  length 
of  each  activity,  number  of  students,  age  of  students, 
and  the  mode  for  each  activity.  The  mode  indicates 
whether  the  activity  is  for  individuals,  pairs,  groups,  or 
the  whole  class.  The  books  are  very  clear  about  which 
explanations  and  activities  are  photocopiable  and  which 
are  not.  This  is  listed  twice:  once  in  the  table  of  contents, 
and  again  in  the  comer  of  each  page. 

Immediately  after  the  table  of  contents  is  the 
children's  activities  page.  The  next  few  pages  include 
the  explanations  for  all  the  activities.  Each  of  the  expla- 
nations has  subtitles  such  as  "pre- teaching,"  "explana- 
tion," and  in  most  cases,  "variations."  The  last  pages  are 
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the  photocopiable  cards,  maps,  cloze  exercises,  etc. 

Throughout  the  books,  there  are  suggestions  that  lead 
teachers  to  similar  exercises  in  the  Prism  series.  This  is 
useful  to  check  on  how  to  use  an  activity  or  for  having 
another  exercise  to  use  as  a follow-up  in  a later  class. 

As  with  most  supplementary  teaching  resources,  the 
directions  may  be  a bit  long  or  confusing.  Though  most  of 
the  directions  in  the  Prism  series  are  clear,  there  are  a few 
I just  could  not  understand  the  first  time  I read  them. 

In  addition,  a poster  comes  with  the  series.  It  is  a class- 
room language  poster  with  phrases  such  as  "Can  you 
spell  that?"  and  "How  do  you  say  in  Japanese/ English?" 

I see  this  kind  of  poster  on  walls  in  many  language  class- 
rooms, but  I have  yet  to  hear  any  English  language  school 
students  actually  use  them.  I do  like  this  poster  because  it 
is  colorful  and  has  some  creative  characters  drawn  on  it, 
but  the  best  aspect  of  this  teaching  aide  is  that  under  each 
expression  there  is  a translation  in  Japanese.  This  transla- 
tion and  lots  of  drilling  will  help  students  use  and  re- 
member those  useful  classroom  expressions. 

This  set  of  books  is  an  excellent  resource  for  the  lan- 
guage school  teacher.  It  would  also  serve  as  good  sup- 
port for  English  teachers  in  colleges  and  universities 
when  incorporating  speaking  activities  into  their  les- 
sons. Chip  Bozek , Niijima  Gakuen  Junior  Women's  College 

Oxford  Bookworms  Factfiles.  Dean,  et  al.  Oxford:  Ox- 
ford University  Press,  1997.  Pp.  25  (approx.).  ¥500. 
ISBN:  0-19-422846-0. 

A few  months  ago,  the  high  school  where  I work  in- 
troduced the  Factfiles  series.  Before  that,  we  had  been 
using  sets  of  graded  readers  based  on  classic  works  of 
fiction  such  as  the  Longman  Picture  Classics  series. 

The  teachers  felt  that  the  previous  readers  were  inef- 
fective for  two  main  reasons:  They  were  too  long 
(around  a hundred  pages),  and  the  subject  matter  did 
not  seem  interesting  for  young  Japanese  students,  possi- 
bly because  the  stories  were  not  very  contemporary.  So, 
we  looked  around  for  an  alternative. 

The  Factfiles  series  seemed  to  fit  the  bill  perfectly.  They 
are  a set  of  graded  readers  giving  varied  information 
about  a range  of  nonfiction  topics  from  such  diverse 
subjects  as  flight  to  entire  countries.  Also,  and  impor- 
tantly, they  are  relatively  short  in  length  (approximately 
25  pages). 

The  books  are  pitched  at  an  upper-beginner  to  inter- 
mediate level  and  come  in  three  stages:  Stage  1 books, 
which  contain  400  headwords,  Stage  2 containing  700 
headwords,  and  Stage  3 containing  1000  headwords. 
Written  in  British  English,  they  are  intended  for  a teen- 
age/adult EFL  market. 

All  the  information  in  these  books  is  subdivided  into 
very  short,  snappy,  accessible  chapters.  I think  herein  lies 
a major  strength  of  this  series  as  a whole  because  a big 
problem  with  a storybook  style  reader  is  that  students  can 
quickly  lose  the  thread  of  the  story  and  become  disinter- 
ested. Chapters  are  virtually  self-contained,  requiring 
little  understanding  of  what  has  gone  before;  it  is  there- 
fore possible  for  students  just  to  dip  in  and  out  at  will, 
focussing  on  the  parts  they  are  interested  in. 

Furthermore,  a range  of  colour  photographs  and  pic- 
tures supplement  each  chapter,  which  make  the  books 
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visually  stimulating  and  aid  in  understanding.  This  un- 
derstanding is  complemented  by  carefully  worded  chap- 
ter headings.  In  fact,  it  is  possible  to  gain  a relatively 
thorough  overview  of  the  book  just  by  recourse  to  the 
headings  and  the  pictures,  a further  factor  in  the  accessi- 
bility of  the  books. 

At  the  back  of  each  book,  there  is  a short,  well-worded 
glossary  of  vocabulary  items  and  there  are  some  exer- 
cises concentrating  primarily  on  skimming  and  scanning 
skills.  These  exercises  are  linked  to  particular  pages. 
However,  generally  the  exercise  tasks  are  a bit  dull  and 
surprisingly  do  not  offer  much  opportunity  to  consoli- 
date the  new  vocabulary  these  books  introduce.  In  fact 
at  my  school,  we  actually  went  to  the  lengths  of  produc- 
ing supplementary  worksheets  to  redress  this  situation. 

Overall,  however,  I think  the  books  are  very  good  and 
overcome  the  main  obstacle  of  motivating  young  learn- 
ers. They  are  relatively  easy  to  complete  and  generally, 
students  can  find  a topic  in  which  they  are  interested. 

Tyler  Burden , Chiba  Chapter 

Pin'  Pon'  Bu-I  Quiz  Game.  The  English 
Resource.  ¥6,500. 

Pin'  Pon'  is  Japanese  onomatopoeia 
for  "correct."  Bu-!  is  Japanese  onomato- 
poeia for  "incorrect."  Pin'  Pon'  Bu-I  is  a 
quiz  console  consisting  of  six,  hand- sized,  numbered 
buttons  radiating,  by  wires,  from  a central  unit.  This 
unit  comprises  six  numbered  lights  plus  a "Yes"  (Pin' 
Pon')  and  "No"  (Bu-')  button  (see  graphic). 

Pin'  Pon'  Bu-!  is  like  taking  a TV  quiz  game  into  the 
classroom!  A questioner  stands  behind  the  console  and 
six  competitors  stand  behind  a button  with  their  hands 
poised.  The  questioner  poses  a question  and  the  first 
person  to  press  their  button  lights  up  the  console  with 
their  team's  number.  They  then  answer  the  question.  If 
they  are  correct,  the  Pin'  Pon'  button  is  pressed  and  they 
win  a point.  Otherwise  they  get  a Bu-!  and  the  question 
is  thrown  back  out  to  the  other  teams. 

The  game  is  designed  so  that  the  first  player  to  press 
their  button  gets  control  of  the  game  by  lighting  up  their 
number.  Any  further  pressing  of  buttons  by  other  com- 
petitors has  no  effect  on  the  console.  Once  the  "Yes"  or 
"No"  is  pressed  by  the  questioner  the  game  is  then  again 
open  to  all  teams. 

Arguably  very  behaviouristio — Pavlov's  dogs  in  a 
language  lesson — and  it  is  with  such  skepticism  that  I 
took  the  game  into  my  junior  high  school  classrooms. 
The  results  however  were  great.  The  students  loved  it. 

Most  classes  comprise  around  36  students  so  I asked 
them  to  make  lines  radiating  from  their  team's  button.  If 
the  player  got  the  answer  right,  they  would  go  to  the 
back  of  the  line  and  the  student  behind  them  would  take 
their  place.  If  they  got  it  wrong  they  would  stay  and 
have  another  go.  Once  we  got  going  it  became  a very  co- 
operative effort  and  the  weaker  students  did  just  fine. 
The  students  lined  up  behind  them  helped  them  out  and 
willed  them  to  get  a Pin'  Pon' l 

Teachers  are  often  in  search  of  little  gadgets  and  gim- 
micks to  liven  up  class,  especially  anything  that  can 
draw  in  our  less  motivated  learners.  This  particular 
item,  though  expensive,  has  proved  its  worth  again  and 


again.  Even  the  most  lacklustre  of  lessons  has  been  liv- 
ened up  with  a quick  ten  minutes  of  Pin'  Pon'  Bu-!  I 
heartily  recommend  it  to  anyone  out  there  in  search  of 
that  magic  spark  (and  who  is  not?). 

Julian  Whitney , Tsunan  Town  Board  of  Education,  Niigata 

Recently  Received 

compiled  by  angela  ota 

The  following  items  are  available  for  review  by  JALT 
members.  Reviewers  of  all  classroom  related  books  must 
test  the  materials  in  the  classroom.  An  asterisk  indicates 
first  notice.  An  exclamation  mark  indicates  third  and 
final  notice.  All  final  notice  items  will  be  discarded  after 
the  31st  of  October.  Please  contact:  Publishers'  Reviews 
Copies  Liaison  (address  p.  3).  Materials  will  be  held  for  2 
weeks  before  being  sent  to  reviewers,  and  when  re- 
quested by  more  than  one  reviewer  will  go  to  the  re- 
viewer with  the  most  expertise  in  the  field.  Please  make 
reference  to  qualifications  when  requesting  materials. 
Publishers  should  send  all  materials  for  review,  both  for 
students  (text  and  all  peripherals)  and  for  teachers,  to 
Publishers'  Reviews  Copies  Liaison. 

For  Students 

Grammar 

Folse,  K.  (1998).  Clear  grammar  2:  Activities  for  spoken  and  ivritten  commu- 
nication. Ann  Arbor:  University  of  Michigan  Press. 

Reading 

! Davidson,  S.  (1998).  At  the  footy  and  other  stories  (elementary  reader). 
Sydney:  NCELTR. 

IHague,  M.,  & Harris,  C.  (1998).  Australians  in  the  news  (intermediate 
reader).  Sydney:  NCELTR. 

Self-Study 

*Joyce,  H.  (1998).  Words  for  living:  A vocabulary  workbook  for  social  En- 
glish. Sydney:  NCELTR. 

Supplementary  Materials 

!Smith,  S.,  & Smith,  J.  (1998).  Wordflo:  Your  personal  English  organiser 
(binder,  teacheris  insert).  Essex:  Addison  Wesely  Longman. 

For  Teachers 

*Bumett,  L.  (1998).  Issues  in  immigrant  settlement  in  Australia:  Research 
series  10.  Sydney:  NCELTR. 

Bums,  A.,  & Hood,  D.  (1998).  Teachers i voices  3:  Teaching  critical  literacy. 
Sydney:  NCELTR. 

*Kahny,  ].,  & James,  M.  (Eds.).  (1998).  Perspectives  on  secondary  school 
EFL  education.  Kanagawa:  Language  Institute  of  Japan. 

!Society  of  Writers,  Editors,  find  Translators.  (1998).  Japan  style  sheet: 

The  SWET  guide  for  writers,  editors  and  translators.  Berkeley:  Stone 
Bridge  Press. 


JALT  News 

edited  by  thomas  I.  simmons  & ono  masaki 

Due  to  fluctuating  exchange  rates,  as  of  September  1, 1998 
JALT  has  temporarily  stopped  accepting  payments  for 
IATEFL.  When  the  rates  finally  settle  down,  JALT  will 
again  accept  payments  for  IATEFL  and  we  will  inform 
you  in  this  column.  We  apologize  for  any  inconvenience 
this  causes. 

harry  Cisar , JALT  Treasurer 
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with  Internet  Support  available 

from  October  1st!! 


• Downloadable  extra  resources 

• Links  to  a variety  of  sites  that  expand  the  topics 
of  each  unit 

• Teaching  tips  from  author  Jack  C.  Richards  and  other 
teachers  already  using  the  course 

a mouse-dick  away  at 

www.oup.com/elt/springboard 

ERK 
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Take  your 
students  to 
the  next  level !! 

Both  levels  feature: 

• a syllabus  focusing  on  high- 
interest  topic  drawn  from 
student  surveys 

• a ‘Project  File’  containing  a 
project  for  each  unit  to  help 
students  express  themselves 
creatively 

• clear  language  models  and  key 
expressions  to  guide  students  in 
conversation 

• photocopiable  vocabulary 
development  worksheets  for  each 
unit  in  the  Teacher’s  Book 


^Please  send  me  a free  sample  of 
Springboard  1 Q Springboard  2 Q | 
Name: 

School  Name: 

Telephone: 

Fax: 


Address:  School 


O 


Home 


o 


Please  fax  to:  03-5995-3919 


Oxford  University  Press 

2-4-8  Kanamecho, 
Toshima-ku,  Tokyo 
T 171-8585 
TEL:  03-5995-3801 
FAX:  03-5995-3919 
Osaka  Office 
TEL:  06-3368-9231 
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JALT98  Conference 


edited  by  janita  tubby  8 goto  minae 


JALT:  JUST  ASIA'S  LIVELIEST  TEACHERS 
JALT98:  Sonic  City,  Omiya,  Saitama-ken, 
November  20-23, 1998 
"Focus  on  the  Classroom:  Interpretations" 


Pre-register  by  October  22 
and  Save — There's  still 
time  to  pre-register  and 
save  money  on  registration 
fees.  Pre-registration  forms 
are  located  in  the  back  of 
this  issue  or  can  be  down- 
loaded from  the  JALT98 
homepage.  Make  sure  your 
pre-registration  (payable  by 
credit  card)  is  postmarked  by  October  22. 

Join  in  the  4 Comers  of  Japan  Tour — Ready  to  get  into 
the  conference  mood?  Then  check  out  what's  happen- 
ing in  your  area  as  the  4 Comers  of  Japan  Tour  begins 
its  annual  jaunt  around  the  country  next  month.  4 Cor- 
ners is  a two-week  pre-conference  tour  giving  you  the 
chance  to  warm  up  for  the  conference  by  attending 
workshops,  presentations,  and  informal  sessions  led  by 
this  year's  invited  speakers  in  an  area  near  you!  Bring- 
ing key  speakers  into  more  intimate  contact  with  JALT 
members,  this  contact  adds,  as  Julian  Edge,  1996  Con- 
ference Speaker  said,  a special  and  rich  dimension  to 
the  presenters'  contributions  two  weeks  later  at  the 
conference. 

Here's  just  a taste  of  what  Is  happening  around  the 

country  In  mid-November: 

Tim  McNamara  will  be  touring  the  north  of  Japan  starting 
in  Hokkaido  on  November  15.  His  chief  interest  is  in 
testing  and  assessment.  Contact  his  itinerary  coordina- 
tor, Ken  Hartmann,  <rm6k-htmn@asahi-net.or.jp>  for 
more  details  about  his  route  to  JALT98. 

Mike  McCarthy  will  be  speaking  at  JALT  Sendai  and  JALT 
Yamagata  on  November  15,  moving  into  central  Japan 
with  dates  in  Tokyo  on  the  16th,  Osaka  on  the  18th,  ^nd 
Nagoya  on  the  19th.  His  interests  lie  in  the  fields  of  dis- 
course analysis,  teaching  and  learning  vocabulary,  and 
connected  with  both  of  these,  corpus-driven  research. 
Contact  his  itinerary  coordinator.  Goto  Minae, 
<minae@sun-inet.  or.jp  > for  more  details.  Thanks  go  to 
Cambridge  University  Press  for  sponsoring  his  tour. 

Also  on  tour  this  year  will  be... 

**Leni  Dam  and  David  Little,  in  the  Kyushu  area,  talking 
about  how  to  promote  more  learner  autonomy  both 
inside  and  outside  your,  classroom.  Their  itinerary  coor- 

O . ■'  ; ,v, 


dinator  is  Hugh  Nicoll,  <hnicoll@miyazaki-mu. ac.jp >. 

** Asian  Scholarship  Award  Recipient,  Dr.  Hannah 
Danesvari  Pillay,  a specialist  in  foreign  language  educa- 
tion. This  will  be  Dr.  Pillay's  first  chance  to  collect  infor- 
mation about  language  education  outside  of  her  home 
country  Malaysia.  For  more  information  contact  her 
itinerary  coordinator.  Bob  Baker,  <rbakerjr@jsdi. or.jp >. 
**Mark  Clarke,  whose  interest  lies  in  the  area  of  classroom 
research.  Itinerary  coordinators  for  him  are  Lisa 
Hodgkinson,  <lisa@phj.co.jp>  and  Okumura  Noriko, 
<okumura@mikan.cc.matsuyama-u.ac.jp>. 

Full  details  about  schedules  and  topics  are  available 
on  the  JALT98  homepage  at  <http:// 
www.seafolk.ne.jp/kqjalt/jalt98.html>.  There's  some- 
thing happening  in  every  comer  of  Japan  so  don't  miss 
this  chance  to  join  in  the  countdown  to  JALT98! 
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True  Colors  Basic-5 


An  EFL  Course  for  Real  Communication 


JALT  ‘98  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  PRESENTATION  INFO 
Nov.  21  (Sat.)  14:15-15:00  Room  ICR 
True  Colors : Ideas  for  Teaching  Free  Expression 
by  co-author  Irene  E.  Schoenberg 

_ rt 

Please  send  me  an  inspection  copy  of  □ True  Colors  level to  consider  for  class  adoptions. 

Name : Mr/Ms School  Name  : 

Address  : Home  □ School  □ 


Tel : Home  □ School  Q. 


No.  of  students  you  teach  : 
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edited  by  laura  macgregor  B kinugawa  takao 

Workshop  Announcement:  October  22-25, 1 998 — 

Newport  Asia  Pacific  University  announces  a workshop 
which  will  be  held  in  Oji,  Tokyo,  October  22-25, 1998. 
Dean  of  Newport  Asia  Pacific  University's  Graduate 
School  of  Education,  David  Nunan  will  conduct  a Cur- 
riculum Development  Workshop.  Furukawa  Chikashi, 
former  Head  of  Teacher  Education  Programs  at  Japan's 
National  Language  Research  Institute  and  Murata 
Yoshiko  will  conduct  a Japanese  Course  Design  Work- 
shop for  Japanese  language  teachers.  Discounts  for  hotel 
rooms  are  available.  Workshop  participants  will  also 
attend  "Autumn  Seminar  '98"  on  October  24  (12:30-4:30 
p.m.)  organized  by  The  Distance  Learning  Center  and 
The  Daily  Yomiuri  at  the  Yomiuri  Shimbun  Building  in 
Otemachi,  Tokyo.  The  theme  of  the  seminar  is  "Lan- 
guage Education  and  Communication  for  a New  Age." 
Featured  speakers  include  David  Nunan,  Mizutani 
Nobuko,  and  Peter  Barakan.  Information:  <http:/ / 
www.distance-leaming.org>;  <info@distance- 
leaming.org>;  t:  048-463-3077;  f:  048-464-4199. 

$ 1998^10^22-250—  Newport  Asia  Pacific  Univer- 
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21st  Annual  Language  Testing  Research  Colloquium: 
Call  for  Papers — The  21st  Annual  Language  Testing 
Research  Colloquium  (LTRC),  the  official  conference  of 
the  International  Language  Testing  Association,  will  be 
held  July  28-31, 1999  at  the  Tsukuba  International  Con- 
vention Center,  Japan.  Tsukuba  is  an  hour  by  limousine 
bus  from  Tokyo  International  Airport  at  Narita  and  ap- 
proximately an  hour  by  bus  or  train  from  downtown 
Tokyo.  The  theme  of  the  conference  is  "The  Social  Re- 
sponsibility of  Language  Testing  in  the  21st  Century." 
Areas  of  interest  include  but  are  not  restricted  to: 

• Testers'  responsibilities  to  stakeholders 

• Language  testing  in  social  policy 

• Issues  in  computer-based  testing 

• Language  testing  in  academic  admission  and  place- 
ment 

• Applications  of  various  IRT  models  to  language 
testing 

• Test  bias  in  an  increasingly  borderless  world 

• The  use  and  misuse  of  commercial  tests 

• Classroom-based  tests:  theory  and  practice 

• The  connection  between  teaching  and  testing 

Abstracts  are  being  solicited  for  the  following  types  of 
presentations:  (1)  Research  reports  (25-minute  presenta- 
tion and  15-minute  discussion);  (2)  Poster  sessions  (5- 
minute  presentation  followed  by  informal  discussion 


time);  (3)  Student  research  reports  (20-minute  presenta- 
tion and  10-minute  discussion).  This  is  a new  category  of 
presentation  and  is  reserved  for  those  who  are  currently 
enrolled  in  a graduate  or  undergraduate  program  of 
study.  Only  presenters  in  this  category  will  be  considered 
for  the  Lado  Prize  which  is  awarded  to  the  best  student 
presentation  at  LTRC;  (4)  Symposia  (up  to  two  hours  for  a 
group  of  presenters  reporting  on  a unified  topic).  Propos- 
als for  symposia  should  be  no  more  than  500  words  and 
all  other  abstracts,  not  more  than  250  words. 

Those  submitting  abstracts  are  urged  to  do  so  elec- 
tronically using  the  form  available  at  the  ILTA 
homepage:  <http: // www.surrey.ac.uk/ELI/ilta/ 
ilta.html>.  Others  should  prepare  three  copies  of  their 
abstract  (single-spaced)  with  the  presenter's  name  and 
affiliation  on  the  top  left-hand  comer  of  one  copy  only. 
On  a separate  sheet,  indicate  the  type  of  presentation 
requested  and  write  the  presenter's  name,  affiliation, 
address,  fax  number,  and  a brief  biodata  (150  words 
maximum).  Indicate  membership  in  ILTA  and/or  JLTA 
(Japan  Language  Testing  Association).  In  the  case  of 
joint  authorship,  give  the  requested  information  for  each 
author  and  indicate  the  contact  person.  Those  submit- 
ting abstracts  for  the  Student  Research  Report  session 
should  include  the  name  and  contact  information  of 
their  research  advisor.  Mail  application  materials  to: 
Randy  Thrasher;  International  Christian  University,  3- 
10-2  Osawa,  Mitaka-shi,  Tokyo  181-8585.  The  deadline 
for  symposia  proposals  is  Friday  October  30, 1998  and 
for  all  other  abstracts  is  Friday  November  20,  1998. 

21st  Language  Testing  Research  Colloquium  (LTRC) 
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^MUonlicWBTfdli^^OLTA)  The  Japan  Language  Testing  Association; 
t:  026-275-1964;  f:  026-275-1970;  <youichi@avis.ne.jp> 

Call  for  Papers:  TIT  Special  Issue  on  Teacher  Develop- 
ment— In  November  1999,  The  Language  Teacher  will 
devote  a special  issue  to  "Teacher  Development."  Since 
almost  all  of  us  are  teachers  and  almost  all  of  us  have 
developed  in  some  way,  we  are  looking  for  a variety  of 
contributions  providing  a vivid  collage  of  approaches, 
contexts,  and  applications. 

Some  of  us  may  know  teacher  development  as  profes- 
sional development  or  growth,  teacher  education,  train- 
ing, or  even  assessment.  Others  may  attach  no  label  to 
their  growth  at  all.  We  hope  that  contributions  will  re- 
flect this  broad  diversity. 

We  welcome  "Feature"  articles  showing  how  specific 
notions  of  teacher  development  apply  within  specific 
teaching  or  institutional  contexts.  We  also  hope  for 
"Opinions  and  Perspectives"  pieces  which  may  offer  a 
personal  definition  or  approach  to  teacher  development. 
The  "My  Share"  column  might  be  the  ideal  place  to 
share  your  "best"  or  "worst"  teacher  development  expe- 
rience. If  you  admire  a book  or  work  in  other  media  on 


Oxford  University  Press 


Dr.  Norman  Whitney 

author  of  Passport  & Passport  Plus 

Dr.  Whitney  is  an  experienced  teacher,  teacher- 
trainer,  editor  and  author.  He  is  currently  a Senior 
Consultant  with  the  TEFL  Unit  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge  Local  Examinations  Syndicate. 


Talking  about 
Japan  in 

English  . . . 


Passport  features: 

• a variety  of  English  accents, 
including  non-native  speakers 

• clear,  two-page  units,  smooth 
progression 

• culture  notes  for  each  unit  and 
an  English/japanese  glossary 

plus: 

• talking  about  Japan  and 
Japanese  culture 

• business  focus-  English  in  an 
international  trading  company 


r 


Please  send  me  a free  sample  of 
Passport  Passport  Plus 


Name: 


School  Name^ 

Telephone: 

Fax: 


Address:  School  Home 


Please  fax  to:  03-5995-3919 


Dr.  Whitney’s  presentations 
at  the  Tokyo  English 
^ Language  Book  Fair  on 

ERLG 


Oct.  3 1 and  Nov.  I 


i 


Oxford  University  Press 

2-4-8  Kanamecho, 
Toshima-ku,  Tokyo 
T 171-8585 
TEL:  03-5995-3801 
FAX:  03-5995-39 19 
Osaka  Office 
TEL:  06-3368-9231 
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the  topic,  or  if  one  has  contributed  to  your  own  develop- 
ment, please  consider  contributing  to  the  "Book  Re- 
views" column. 

As  the  topic  is  a broad  one,  we  welcome  inquiries 
from  those  of  you  who  may  wish  to  contribute  but  are 
uncertain  about  the  relevance  of  your  work. 

Please  submit  your  manuscripts  by  January  1, 1999. 
Send  all  submissions  and  inquiries  to  Christopher 
Gallagher;  International  Christian  University,  10-2, 
Osawa  3-chome,  Mitaka-shi,  Tokyo  181;  t:  0422-33-3392; 
f:  0422-21-6281;  <chris@icu.ac.jp>. 
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Call  for  Papers:  UTS] pedal  issue  on  Action  Research— 

A special  issue  of  The  Language  Teacher  on  the  topic  of 
"Action  Research"  is  scheduled  for  publication  in  Febru- 
ary 2000.  Action  research  usually  involves  a number  of 
cyclical  steps: 

(1)  Identification  of  an  issue  (or  problem,  puzzle,  or 
doubt)  that  a teacher  would  like  to  investigate. 

(2)  Systematic  collection  of  information  about  the  issue. 
This  could  include  such  actions  as  reading,  peer  dis- 
cussions, and  gathering  data  (e.g.,  lesson  notes,  ob- 
servations, student  interviews). 

(3)  Structured  analysis  and  reflection  on  the  information, 
often  followed  by  a planned  change  in  teacher  behav- 
ior. This  change  could  then  be  followed  by  a further 
cycle  of  information  collection,  analysis,  and  reflection. 

Such  a cyclical  approach  is  particularly  appropriate  to 
professional  development  at  all  stages  in  a teacher's 
career:  for  both  pre-service  and  in-service  teachers,  and 
for  trainers  and  managers  of  teachers. 

We  invite  submissions  of  "Features"  and  "Opinions 
and  Perspectives"  articles  on  action  research  ranging 
from  theoretical  approaches  to  specific  case  studies,  and 
would  particularly  like  submissions  from  a broad  range 
of  experiences  and  settings.  Small-scale  examples  of 
such  research  would  be  particularly  suitable  for  the  "My 
Share"  column.  Current  reviews  of  books  and  materials 
related  to  action  research  are  also  being  sought. 

Please  submit  your  manuscripts  by  March  1st,  1999. 
Send  submissions  and  inquiries  to  Neil  Cowie;  635 
Shimo  Okubo,  1-1-3  Kita  Urawa-shi,  Saitama,  336-0002; 
t/f:  048-853-4566;  <cowie@crisscross.com>. 
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Call  for  Papers:  Individual  Differences  in  Foreign  Lan- 
guage Learning:  Effects  of  Aptitude,  Intelligence,  and 
Motivation,  Saturday,  March  27th,  1999,  Aoyama 
Gakuin  University,  Tokyo — This  one-day  seminar 
hosted  by  the  Department  of  English,  Aoyama  Gakuin 
University,  will  relate  the  theoretical  constructs  of  intel- 
ligence, aptitude,  and  motivation  to  issues  of  language 
learning  in  instructed  settings.  Three  keynote  speakers 
in  each  area  will  present  papers  summarizing  the  latest 
developments  and  research  into  these  constructs,  and 
describe  current  instrumentation  for  assessing  indi- 
vidual differences  in  these  areas.  Papers  by  language 
educators  in  these  areas  from  within  and  outside  Japan 
will  follow  each  keynote.  Workshops  for  those  inter- 
ested in  using  measurement  instruments  will  also  be 
held.  Presentations  will  be  30  minutes  in  length,  with  10 
minutes  for  discussion.  There  will  be  an  evening  recep- 
tion. Participation  will  be  limited  to  150  people,  and  the 
participation  fee  of  ¥3,000  will  be  payable  onsite.  Submit 
300- word  abstracts  by  November  1st,  1999  to  Peter 
Robinson,  (Individual  Differences  Symposium);  Depart- 
ment of  English,  Aoyama  Gakuin  University,  Shibuya, 
Shibuya-ku,  Tokyo  150-8366;  <peterr@cl.aoyama.ac.jp>. 
t&fSSSl:  Individual  Differences  Symposium — 
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Of  National  SIGnificance 

edited  by  tom  merrier 

Bilingualism — At  the  JALT98  conference,  we  will  be  sell- 
ing Volume  4 of  the  Japan  Journal  of  Multilingualism  and 
Multiculturalism  and  our  newest  monograph  Growing  up 
Bilingually:  The  Pleasures  and  Pains . Volumes  2 and  3 of 
the  journal  and  our  five  other  monographs  will  also  be 
available. 
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Computer-Assisted  Language  Learning— The  CALL  N- 
SIG  needs  new  officers  in  1999.  Please  consider  spend- 
ing some  time  supporting  your  N-SIG  next  year.  For 
more  information,  contact  the  N-SIG  or  go  to  the  website 
at  <http://langue.hyper.chubu.ac.jp/jalt/nsig/caO/ 
ca01.html>.  The  N-SIG  would  like  to  publicize  officer 
candidate  statements  before  JALT98  in  Omiya. 

1999*«©ffltettJl***T*9  4*.  I^LCli,  g 

To 

College  and  University  Educators — The  CUE  N-SIG  pro- 
motes discussion  of  professional  and  developmental 
issues:  LI  and  L2  for  academic  and  specific  purposes, 
employment  and  career  issues,  college-oriented  teaching 
and  research.  Please  contact  us  for  a sample  of  our 
newsletter,  ON  CUE.  Also  visit  our  website  at  <http:// 
interserver.miyazaki-med.ac.jp/~cue/l.html>. 

Ton  cueJ  fe<£3v«0 

Global  Issues  in  Language  Education— The  GILE  N-SIG's 
aims  are  to  promote  the  integration  of  global  issues, 
global  awareness,  and  social  responsibility  into  foreign 
language  teaching,  to  promote  networking  among  lan- 
guage educators,  and  to  promote  awareness  of  teaching 
ideas,  activities,  and  resources  from  the  fields  of  global 
education,  peace  education,  human  rights  education, 
and  environmental  education.  For  more  information 
contact  us  at  the  address  listed. 

Japanese  as  a Second  Language — Are  you  interested  in 
teaching  or  learning  Japanese?  If  so,  why  not  consider 
becoming  a member  of  JSL?  We  are  a network  of  Japa- 
nese-language  teachers  and  learners  who,  through  our 
quarterly  newsletter,  occasional  journal,  and  presenta- 
tions at  conferences  and  meetings,  provide  members 
with  a forum  for  discussing  issues  and  exchanging  ideas 
and  information  in  the  field  of  Japanese-language  teach- 
ing and  learning. 
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Junior  and  Senior  High  School— Members  unable  to  at- 
tend the  "My  Share — Live!"  teaching  materials  swap 
meet  at  JALT98  but  interested  in  participating  are  in- 
vited to  try  this  option:  Well  in  advance  of  the  confer- 
ence, send  50  copies  of  your  activity  to  the  Jr/ Sr  High 
N-SIG  Coordinator.  Your  activity  will  be  submitted  and 
copies  of  all  other  activities  at  the  swap  meet  will  be 
collected  and  sent  to  you. 
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Learner  Development— The  LD  N-SIG  is  for  teachers  to 
share  ways  of  empowering  themselves  and  their  stu- 
dents to  develop  their  full  potential  as  language  learn- 
ers. Contact  us  for  more  information  and  a sample  copy 
of  our  newsletter.  Visit  our  home  page  at  <http:// 
www.ipcs.shizuoka.ac.jp/~eanaoki/LD/homeE.html>. 
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Materials  Writers — MW  will  return  to  JALT98  with  repeat 
productions  of  its  greatest  hits:  the  5th  Annual  "My 
Share — Live!"  teaching  materials  swap-meet  and  our 
sponsored  session,  the  2nd  Annual  "Professional  Critiqu- 
ing of  Your  Manuscript"  forum.  Advance  submission  of  a 
manuscript  sample  is  required  for  participation  in  the 
critiquing  session  and  must  be  received  no  later  than  one 
month  before  the  conference.  For  more  information  on 
how  to  submit,  contact  Spencer  Weatherly;  t/f:  0427-65- 
8360  or  <spencerw®momo.so-net. ne.jp >,  ASAP. 
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Professionalism,  Administration,  and  Leadership  in 
Education — The  PALE  Journal  of  Professional  Issues  fo- 
cuses on  teachers,  administrators,  and  communities  for 
all  education  levels.  Concerns  include  work  conditions, 
legal  issues,  ethics,  and  research  affecting  language  edu- 
cation. 
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Teaching  Children — The  Teaching  Children  E-mail  Discus- 
sion Forum  is  now  up  and  running  with  teachers  sharing 
ideas,  questions  and  concerns.  Those  interested  in  joining, 
please  contact  Michelle  Nagashima  at  <shel@gol.com>. 
The  October  issue  of  our  newsletter.  Teachers  Learning  with 
Children , which  is  the  pre-conference  issue  and  also  fea- 
turing Classroom  Management,  will  soon  be  out. 
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Teacher  Education — Please  try  to  catch  some  of  the 
Teacher  Ed  events  at  JALT98.  Amy  Tsui,  the  N-SIG 
sponsored  speaker,  will  run  a pre-conference  workshop 
on  classroom  discourse,  as  well  as  give  two  presenta- 
tions at  the  conference  itself.  There  is  also  a forum,  and  a 
colloquium,  on  action  research,  the  AGM,  and  party  on 
Saturday  night.  Hope  to  see  you  there.  The  Teacher  Edu- 
cation homepage  has  a new  URL;  <http:/ /members. 
xoom.com/jalt_teach/  >. 
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Testing  and  Evaluation — In  different  forms,  testing  and 
assessment  constitute  such  an  integral  part  of  Japan's 
education  system  that  it  is  virtually  impossible  for  lan- 
guage teachers  not  to  be  involved  in  the  process.  This 
group  aims  to  serve  as  a forum  for  all  those  interested  in 
the  theoretical  principles  of,  current  research  in,  and 
classroom  application  of  language  evaluation. 
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Video — We  have  been  busily  organizing  events  for 
JALT98  to  show  how  video  can  enliven  our  classrooms 
and  deepen  insights  into  our  own  teaching.  If  you  are 
interested  in  learning  more  about  versatile  uses  of  video, 
we  welcome  you  to  join  our  N-SIG  now  and  begin  to 
enjoy  our  newsletter,  Video  Rising.  Also,  check  out  the 
Video  N-SIG  home  page  at  <http://langue.hyper. 
ch  ubu.ac.jp/jalt/nsig/ video/ video.htmx 
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N-SIGs  in  the  Making 

Foreign  Language  Literacy — The  N-SIG  is  happy  to  re- 
port that  membership  continues  to  increase.  The  next 
step  is  to  become  an  affiliate  N-SIG  as  soon  as  possible. 
Our  fourth  newsletter,  LAC  4,  is  now  out;  contact  us  if 
you  haven't  yet  received  your  copy. 
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Other  Language  Educators— The  OLE  forming  N-SIG 
has  put  out  NL  9.  For  the  convenience  of  all  interested  in 
this  part  of  JALT,  it  contains  the  schedule  for  all  OLE- 
related  presentations,  etc.,  and  the  abstracts  thereof. 

Also,  a questionnaire  for  Prof.  Urbains  presentation, 
which  will  compare  the  foreign  language  programs  at 
Keio  and  Soka  universities,  is  included.  Copies  of  the 
NL  are  available  from  the  coordinator. 

The  OLE  forming  N-SIG  Li  Ltz9  JALT 
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N-SIG  Contact  Information 

Billngualism-Chalr:  Peter  Cray;  t/f:  011-897-9891  (h);  <pag@sapporo.emall.ne.Jp> 
Computer-Assisted  Language  Learning-Coordinator:  Elln  Melchior; 
t:  0568-76-0905  (w);  f:  0568-71  -8396  (w);  <elln@goUom> 

Colleee  and  University  Educators-Coordlnator  8 Editor,  ON  CUE:  Jack  Kimball;  t/f:  0985- 


84-4485  (h);  <Wmball@posimlyazakl-med.acJp> 

Global  Issues  In  Language  Education-Coordinator  and  Newsletter  Editor:  Kip  A.  Cates;  t/f: 
0857-28-2428  (h);  <kcates@fed.tottori-u.acjp> 

Japanese  as  a Second  Language-Coordinator:  Haruhara  Kenlchlro;  t:  03-3694-9348  (hj;  f:  03- 
3694*3397  (h);  <BXA02040@nlftyserve.or.jp> 

Coordinator:  Nlshltanl  Mari;  t/f:  042-548-7663  (h>;  <marl@econ.hlt-u.acJp> 

Junior  and  Senior  High  School-Coordinator:  Barry  Mateer;  t:  044-933-8588  (h); 
<barrym@gol.com> 

Learner  Oevelopment-Jolnt  Coordinator:  Hugh  Nlcoll;  t:  0985-20-4807  (w);  f:  0985-20- 
2000,  ext  1306  (wj;  <hnlcoll@funatsuka.mlyazakl-mu.acJp>  Joint  Coordinator:  AoW  Naoko; 
t:  06-850-6111  (w);  f:  06-850-5131  (w);  <naoko@leLosaka-u.ac.Jp> 

Material  Writers-Chalr:  James  Swan;  t/f:  0742-41-9576  (w);  <swan@dalbutsu.nara-u.acjp>- 
Professionalism,  Administration,  and  Leadership  In  Education-Joint  Coordinator 
(Membership  and  Publicity}:  Thomas  L.  Simmons;  f:  045-845-8242  (h};  <malang@gol.com> 
Teaching  Chlldren-Coordlnator:  Aleda  Krause;  t:  048-776-0392;  f:  048-776-7952; 
<aleda@gol.com>  (English);  <elnlshl@gol.com>  (Japanese) 

Teacher  Education -Coordinator:  Nell  Cowle;  t/f:  048-853-4566  (h);  <cowle@crisscross.com> 
Testing  and  Evaluation-Chair:  Leo  Yoffe;  t/f:  027-233-8696  (h); 
<lyoffe@thunder.edu.gunma-u.ac.Jp> 

Video-Coordinator:  Daniel  Walsh;  t:  0722-99-5127  (h);  <walsh@hagoromo@acJp> 

Foreign  Language  Literacy-Joint  Coordinator  (Communications):  Charles  Jannuzl;  t/f:  0776- 
27-7102  (h);  <Jannuzl@ThePentagon.com> 

Other  Language  Educators-Coordlnator:  Rudolf  Relnelt;  t/f:  089-927-6293  (h); 
<relnelt@ll.ehlme-u.acjp> 


Chapter  Reports 

edited  by  diane  pelyk  B shiotsu  toshihiko 

Hiroshima:  June  1998 — Making  Discussion  Work  Better, 

by  Jim  Ronald.  Discussion  as  a means  of  exchanging 
ideas,  negotiating  meaning,  and  giving  prepared  speeches 
can  be  used  in  any  EFL  course.  Ronald's  ideas  evolved 
over  three  years  of  teaching  two  types  of  discussion 
courses,  an  adult  intermediate /advanced  course  at  the 
YMCA  and  a women's  college  course  in  "formal  debate." 

For  those  who  had  never  attempted  such  courses  or 
experienced  limited  success,  it  was  a chance  to  hear 
about  possible  problems  and  successful  methods  for 
overcoming  them. 

The  smaller  YMCA  discussions  were  lively  and  well 
organized  by  students  who  based  their  arguments  on 
articles  distributed  in  the  previous  class.  By  contrast,  the 
college  course  required  six  weeks  of  formal  study  from  a 
"debate"  textbook.  When  the  textbook  was  changed  in 
the  second  semester,  the  material  was  digested  more 
quickly  and  the  students  responded  positively  towards 
the  change,  but  the  arguments  they  were  using  were  still 
not  their  own. 

The  role  of  the  teacher  in  a discussion  course  is  as  a 
facilitator  and  organizer  who  introduces  the  methods  and 
etiquette  of  English  discussion,  collects  ideas  for  topics 
from  students,  guides  them  to  resources,  and  evaluates 
the  performance  of  leaders  and  participants  in  every  dis- 
cussion. Ronald  based  his  ideas  on  Discussions  That  Work 
by  Penny  Ur  (1981,  Cambridge  University  Press). 

Students  need  to  be  given  opportunities  for  learning 
how  to  clarify  information  with  a speaker,  negotiate 
meaning  with  peers,  challenge  opinions  without  giving 
offense,  and  state  ideas  based  on  fact.  Encouraging  stu- 
dents to  share  their  opinions  before  their  peers  may  help 
build  confidence  and  maturity  more  effectively  than  a 
textbook  dialogue  practice.  (Reported  by  Joy  Jarman) 
Ibaraki:  June  1998 — Reshaping  Our  Teaching,  by  John 
Fanselow.  This  workshop  centered  on  rewriting  normal 
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textbook  instructions  more  creatively,  and  reflecting  upon 
and  then  reshaping  our  teaching  assumptions,  practices, 
and  beliefs.  Members  were  first  instructed  to  place  text- 
book instructions  on  a contingency  scale  ranging  from 
common  to  uncommon.  Then  participants  altered  these 
instructions  into  more  novel,  exciting  or  playful  alterna- 
tives. Fanselow  pointed  out  the  importance  of  inserting 
even  a small  amount  of  variety  and  choice  into  our 
classes.  When  learners  are  challenged  to  interpret  reality 
in  different  or  uncommon  ways,  we  may  reach  and  moti- 
vate them  more  effectively.  Finally,  by  doing  the  opposite 
of  what  is  usually  indicated  in  such  activities,  we  are  freer 
to  experiment  and  perhaps  introduce  small  changes  into 
our  teaching  routines.  (Reported  by  Joyce  Cunningham) 

Contrastive  Rhetoric,  by  Robert  B.  Kaplan.  The  pre- 
senter is  noted  for  his  many  contributions  to  the  field  of 
"contrastive  rhetoric,"  which  is  the  comparison  of  lit- 
eracy standards  across  cultures.  During  the  workshop, 
Kaplan  addressed  diverse  themes  from  the  purpose, 
focus,  and  rationality  of  writing,  to  the  co-construction 
of  texts.  His  comprehensive  message  was  that  a nation's 
literacy  can  never  be  considered  in  isolation.  It  is  the 
product  of  culture,  history,  and  tradition.  Hence,  literacy 
mirrors  the  values  of  a particular  speech  community. 
With  this  insight,  we  can  perhaps  be  better  teachers  of 
English,  Japanese  or  other  foreign  languages'  rhetorical 
styles.  (Reported  by  D.D.  Brown) 

Kyoto:  May  1998 — Cross-Cultural  Pragmatics  in  Conver- 
sation Classes,  by  Craig  Smith.  Craig  Smith  modeled 
using  student  explanations  about  homestay  experiences 
as  a text  for  cross-cultural  communications.  After  ex- 
plaining cross-cultural  pragmatics,  he  led  a discussion 
on  why  it  is  important  to  discuss  these  issues  in  the  EFL 
classroom.  Then  he  showed  a videotape  of  a student 
explaining  her  failure  in  communicating  with  her 
homestay  mother.  Briefly,  the  student  used  "polite" 
language  when  making  requests,  but  the  homestay 
mother  interpreted  her  messages  differently. 

Over  the  years.  Smith  has  collected  many  similar  video- 
taped stories,  which  can  be  used  in  a variety  of  ways. 
Possible  activities  include  the  following:  1)  Before  viewing 
a videotape,  set  the  stage  for  the  topic  with  a background 
survey  of  the  situation;  2)  Give  viewing  support  such  as  a 
listening  map  or  a transcript  of  the  videotape;  3)  The  tape 
can  be  viewed  all  at  once  or  in  segments;  4)  It  is  vital  for 
listeners  to  understand  the  essentials  of  the  event  before 
they  can  recommend  solutions.  One  could  use  true/false 
quizzes,  multiple  choice  tasks  or  having  students  com- 
pose a title  for  the  story;  5)  Students  analyze  why  the 
problem  occurred  by  ranking  components  such  as  lan- 
guage pronunciation,  intonation,  grammar,  vocabulary, 
and  discourse;  6)  Students  role-play  the  problem  and 
analyze  the  situation  from  various  points  of  view;  7)  Most 
importantly,  students  devise  problem-solving  strategies 
to  "recover"  from  communication  breakdowns. 

In  conclusion,  this  workshop  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  using  activities  which  focused  on  real-life  expe- 
riences, personal  control,  honesty,  and  optimism.  When 
students  encounter  misunderstandings,  they  can  make 
efforts  to  rectify  the  situation  and  make  their  homestay 
experiences  more  positive.  (Reported  by  Janice.Penner) 
Matsuyama:  May  1998 — Learning  Language  Through 
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Content,  by  Danielle  Kurihara.  Kurihara  demonstrated 
how  she  used  her  experience  as  a volunteer  in  Thailand 
to  build  a university  course.  Presentation  materials  in- 
cluded pamphlets  from  her  volunteer  group,  CANHELP 
Thailand,  newspaper  articles  relating  to  volunteering, 
and  slides  of  her  experiences  in  Thailand. 

Among  the  activities  she  demonstrated  was  a "retell- 
ing." She  showed  a slide  to  students,  explained  the  pic- 
ture, and  then  partners  took  turns  retelling  each  other 
what  had  been  said.  Another  activity  was  a "word  tree." 
The  volunteer  pamphlet  was  read  and  difficult  words 
were  underlined  and  explained.  Later,  these  words  were 
written  in  small  bubbles  around  the  central  theme  of  the 
pamphlet.  Students,  working  in  pairs,  retold  the  infor- 
mation on  the  pamphlet,  referring  only  to  the  word  tree 
they  had  constructed.  The  partner  student,  while  listen- 
ing, checked  every  word  he  or  she  heard.  (Reported  by 
Tom  McCarthy) 

Okayama:  May  1998 — Action  Research,  by  Craig  Sower, 
Tamai  Ken  and  Iseno  Kaoru.  Craig  Sower  opened  the 
presentation  with  a definition  of  action  research  (AR).  It 
is  a classroom-based  study  in  which,  typically,  a teacher 
investigates  his  or  her  own  teaching  practices.  An  AR 
project  frequently  starts  with  a simple  question.  Some 
examples  are,  "Am  I too  strict  with  my  students?" 
(Sower),  "Am  I as  good  a teacher  as  I think  I am?" 
(Tamai),  and  ""Do  I display  any  unconscious  favoritism 
in  my  classes?"  (Iseno).  The  teacher-researcher  then 
gathers  data.  After  reflecting  on  the  data,  the  teacher 
modifies  his  or  her  teaching  practices.  This  often  leads  to 
further  data  gathering,  reflection  and  modification. 

One  key  AR  technique  called  "triangulation"  involves 
using  various  data  sources  to  build  a multi-angled  view 
of  a question.  For  example,  Sower  wrote  a reflective 
journal,  interviewed  students,  videotaped  classes,  and 
asked  a colleague  to  independently  review  the  data. 
While  Sower  felt  he  was  overly  strict,  students  reported 
he  wasn't  strict  enough! 

Tamai  led  a short  workshop  demonstrating  the  impor- 
tance of  reflection.  Participants  were  asked  to  consider 
their  strengths  and  weaknesses,  then  reconsider  their 
ideas  after  feedback  from  a partner. 

Tamai  noted  resistance  when  promoting  AR  among 
Japanese  colleagues.  In  his  opinion,  there  was  a conflict 
between  the  AR  approach,  focusing  on  the  individual 
teacher  as  problem  solver  and  the  group-oriented  think- 
ing predominant  in  Japanese  culture. 

Iseno  Kaoru  demonstrated  the  value  of  using  video  as 
a data  source.  Participants  viewed  a video  of  the  lesson 
and  were  asked  to  discuss  whether  it  revealed  any  fa- 
voritism. Analysis  showed  favoritism,  despite  the 
presenter's  best  effort  to  treat  each  student  equally. 

Using  AR  can  increase  a teacher's  effectiveness  in  the 
classroom  and  help  raise  standards  throughout  the  pro- 
fession. (Reported  by  William  Stapley) 

Omiya:  February  1998 — Spicing  Up  Secondary  School 
Classes,  by  Ren£e  Gauthier.  The  presenter  began  by 
sharing  some  of  her  experiences  and  ideas  gained  while 
teaching  at  the  junior  and  senior  high  school  levels.  The 
presenter  is  responsible  for  her  own  classes,  as  well  as 
participation  in  regularly  scheduled  school  activities. 

She  has  tried  to  be  open  with  students  and  other  Japa- 
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nese  teachers  about  her  teaching  approach. 

The  presenter  explained  her  use  of  "SPICE"  in  teach- 
ing. The  S represents  shared  responsibility;  P is  practice 
in  manageable  steps;  I refers  to  the  impression  students 
make  on  each  other;  C is  cooperation  between  all  par- 
ties; and  E stands  for  engaging  activities  and  experien- 
tial learning.  The  presenter's  SPICE  motto  comes  from 
her  beliefs  about  teaching  at  the  junior  and  senior  high 
school  levels.  Students  want  to  have  child-like  fun,  but 
also  be  intellectually  challenged.  Activities  must  have  a 
clear  purpose,  or  students  will  drop  out  or  make  a low 
effort.  Students  need  lots  of  support  plus  outlets  for 
individuality  and  creativity. 

The  presenter  then  explained  the  experiential  learning 
cycle  used  in  her  lesson  plans.  This  system  moves  stu- 
dents from  controlled  to  freer  activities.  In  the  first  phase, 
the  teacher  provides  a real  or  semi-real  experience  that 
includes  models  of  the  targeted  goals,  such  as  a story  or 
taped  conversation.  The  second  phase  involves  reflective 
observation  in  which  students  brainstorm  or  try  to  recall 
linguistic  information  from  the  experience.  The  third 
phase  is  abstract  conceptualization,  when  students  prac- 
tice in  a controlled  setting.  A teacher  might  use  informa- 
tion-gap exercises  or  a cooperative  learning  jigsaw.  The 
last  phase  is  active  experimentation,  when  students  try 
using  the  targeted  language  independently.  ( Reported  by 
Joyce  Maeda) 

Omiya:  March  1998 — Teaching  English  in  Cambodia,  by 
Asakawa  Kazuya  and  Ochi  Mika.  The  presenters  out- 
lined their  participation  as  volunteer  English  teachers  at 
a middle  school  and  a high  school  in  rural  areas  of  Cam- 
bodia for  a period  of  two  weeks.  They  described  in 
graphic  detail  the  long  trip  out  and  the  communities 
where  schools  were  located.  At  the  middle  school,  the 
administration  altered  the  normal  French  classes  to  al- 
low instruction  in  English.  The  presenters  found  both 
students  and  staff  receptive,  since  English  is  often  re- 
quired for  entrance  to  secondary  schools.  The  high 
school  had  an  on-going  English  language  program  di- 
rected by  a well-trained  instructor,  and  the  presenters 
were  able  to  conduct  a class  directed  to  global  issues, 
called  "The  Water  Cycle." 

The  presenters  also  provided  information  on  the  prob- 
lems of  and  outlook  for  Cambodia.  This  country  still  faces 
a high  illiteracy  rate.  The  Cambodian  government  re- 
cently set  goals  to  improve  the  quality  of  and  access  to 
basic  education.  However,  the  gap  between  the  ideal  and 
reality  remains  large.  With  respect  to  English  education, 
major  problems  include  a lack  of  properly  trained  teach- 
ers and  materials.  Volunteer  programs  have  made  small 
improvements,  but  more  assistance  is  needed  at  the  basic 
level  of  the  education  pyramid.  (Reported  by  Joyce  Maeda) 

Osaka:  May  1998 — What  Real  People  Think  of  Language, 
by  Dennis  Preston.  Dennis  Preston  began  with  the  re- 
mark, "There  is  no  such  thing  as  English.  A language 
doesn't  exist,  only  dialects  exist."  He  then  discussed  his 
study  which  shows  people  have  definite  opinions,  be- 
liefs, and  attitudes  towards  themselves  or  others  based 
on  listening  to  spoken  dialect. 

Throughout  his  talk,  Preston  compared  the  beliefs  of 
professional  linguists  and  average  people  regarding 
dialects.  At  times,  ordinary  people  perceive  a dialect 
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where  linguists  do  not  indicate  one  exists.  It  seems  that 
common  folk  have  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  what  is 
good  or  standard  language. 

Students  of  L2  believe  there  is  a standard  language. 
Research  indicates  both  students  and  teachers  may  have 
their  own  ideas  of  what  is  standard  for  the  target  lan- 
guage. For  example,  average  people  believe  the  following: 
use  a language  or  lose  it;  learning  many  languages  when 
very  young  seriously  confuses  learners;  and  there  are 
social  benefits  of  learning  a language  such  as  helping  one 
get  ahead  and  adjusting  to  a target  language  community. 
Linguists  find  no  evidence  to  support  these  beliefs. 

In  conclusion,  language  teachers  must  be  sensitive  to 
folk  beliefs  as  to  what  constitutes  a language.  (Reported 
by  Rebecca  Caiman) 

Sendai:  May  1998 — SLA  Research  and  Classroom  Applica- 
tions, by  Muranoi  Hitoshi.  Muranoi  began  by  reviewing 
some  recent  trends  in  second  language  acquisition  (SLA) 
and  their  effects  on  classroom-oriented  research.  He  then 
identified  "focus-on-form"  as  an  exciting  area  of  current 
research  and  reviewed  a number  of  recent  studies  includ- 
ing a detailed  description  of  his  own  study  of  interactive 
classroom  instruction  and  its  effect  on  acquisition  of  the 
English  article  system.  ( Reported  by  Ken  Schmidt) 


Chapter  Meetings 

edited  by  malcolm  swanson  & tom  merrier 

Starting  this  month , information  about  chapter  contact  people  is 
listed  in  the  Chapter  Contacts  column , rather  than  at  the  end  of 
each  announcement.  Please  refer  to  those  people  for  more  infor- 
mation. Malcolm  Swanson , Tom  Merner 

Akita— JALT  & MSUA  Joint  Meeting,  by  Kirby  Record. 
Kirby  Record  is  in  charge  of  preparing  the  English  en- 
trance examination  for  Showa.  He  also  helps  students 
prepare  for  the  Eiken  test,  along  with  improving  their 
reading  and  writing  skills.  He  may  also  talk  about  his 
work  on  listening  and  speaking  using  video  animation 
in  the  classroom.  Sunday,  October  18, 1:00-3:00;  Minnesota 
State  University,  Akita;  one-day  members  ¥1,000;  students 
¥500. 

Fukui — The  Shortest  Poem  in  the  World  Teaches  Vocabu- 
lary, Pronunciation,  and  Communication,  by  David 
McMurray,  Fukui  Prefectural  University.  This  workshop 
will  encourage  the  introduction  of  haiku  to  students. 
Teachers  in  Wgh  schools  and  universities  can  use  English 
haiku  to  teach  pronunciation,  oral  communication,  vo- 
cabulary and  composition.  Students  frustrated  by  gram- 
mar, but  eager  to  share  their  feelings  are  motivated  by 
how  a few  nouns  and  verbs  can  express  so  much.  Sunday, 
November  1,  2:00-4:00;  Fukui  International  Activities  Plaza, 

IF;  one-day  members  ¥2,000,  students  ¥500. 

McMurrayfttfL 
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Hamamatsu — Tatsujin  Seminar,  by  Taniguchi  Yukio, 
Tsukuba  University  Junior  & Senior  High  School.  The 
presenter  is  the  founder  of  the  Tatsujin  Seminar , a unique 
seminar  for  English  teachers  that  has  been  held  through- 
out Japan.  Sunday , October  18, 1:00-4:00;  CREATE  (next  to 
Enshu  Byoin-mae  Station);  one-day  members  Y1,000. 

Hokkaido — 1.  Learning  Japanese  through  Haiku,  by 
Shiratori  Kingo,  Sapporo  Tohun  High  School.  The  pre- 
senter would  like  native  speaker  participants  to  make 
their  own  haiku  in  his  workshop.  This  is  a technique  he 
used  during  the  two  years  he  taught  Japanese  in 
America — 2.  Are  Japanese  Weak  at  Grammar,  Too?  A 
Look  at  TOEFL  Testing  and  Evaluation,  by  Koarai 
Mikiya,  Sapporo  Kita  High  School.  Japanese  have  long 
been  considered  to  be  strong  at  grammar.  However,  the 
presenter  will  reveal  the  results  of  his  study  into  the 
TOEFL  test.  Sunday,  October  18, 1:30-4:00;  Hokkaido  Inter- 
national School;  one-day  members  Y 1,000. 

Ibaraki — Can't  Pretest?  Post-Hoc  Analysis  May  Help,  by 
Jeffery  Hubbell  & other  Ibaraki  Chapter  members. 

Hubbell  and  other  members  will  present  their  views  in  4 
strands:  university,  junior-senior  high  school,  and  busi- 
ness, language  and  conversation  schools.  Topics  will 
cover  Oral  Communication  A,  SHS  Testing,  Evaluating 
JHS  Spoken  English,  Long  Term  Projects,  Designing  Bet- 
ter Tests,  The  CALL  Classroom,  You  and  Your  Boss,  and 
Facilitating  Learner  Autonomy.  Also,  don't  miss  the  Glo- 
bal Ties  book  sale.  Sunday,  October  11,  9:30-5:00;  Ibaraki 
Christian  College,  Omika-cho;  one-day  members  Y500. 

Kagawa — Motivating  Students  to  be  Active  Learners,  by 
David  Paul,  David  English  House,  Hiroshima.  Using 
games  and  puzzles,  the  speaker  will  show  how  we  can 
train  children,  junior /senior  high  school  students,  college 
students  and  adults  to  be  active  learners  who  are  inter- 
ested in  finding  out  about  English  for  themselves.  Sunday, 
October  25,  2:00-4:00;  I- PAL  Center,  one-day  members  Y 1,000. 

David PaulftrtA  Y-  frt&mtZZtlZXvXT-VW'h*: 

Kitakyushu— Multicultural  Families  Seminar,  Part  II: 

The  Voice  of  Experience,  by  Yoshida  Kesaku,  Sophia 
University,  and  others.  Professor  Yoshida  and  five  bilin- 
gual/bicultural  residents  of  Fukuoka  Prefecture  will  talk 
about  the  relationship  between  cultural  experience  and 
personal  identity.  Sunday,  October  11,  1:00-4:30;  Interna- 
tional Village  Center  (KIA),  International  Conference  Room; 
one-day  members  Y500. 

Kobe — Phonics  Activities  in  Junior  & Senior  High 
Schools:  From  Theory  to  Practice,  by  John  Quinn,  Kobe 
Shiritsu  Seiryodai  Junior  High  School.  This  presentation 
will  show  how  a phonics  approach  can  greatly  benefit 
Japanese  beginning-level  learners'  EFL  reading,  listen- 
ing, and  speaking  skills.  Problems  facing  learners  using 
the  Roman  alphabet  for  the  first  time  will  be  examined, 
and  practical  ideas  demonstrated.  Sunday,  October  25, 
1:30-4:30;  Kobe  YMCA,  4F,  LET'S  (t:  078-241-7205);  one- 
day  members  Y1,000. 

John  Quinni^L  7 * — "J  *7  X U 

Kyoto— Using  Computers  in  the  Classroom,  by  Phillip 
Markley  & John  Herbert.  The  presenters  will  explore 
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ways  of  using  Local  Area  Networks  (LAN)  in  EFL  com- 
puter classrooms.  Specifically,  discussion  will  focus  on 
how  the  presenters  use  a LAN  in  conjunction  with  a 
conferencing  room  called  Daedalus,  and  why  they  be- 
lieve it  enhances  English  writing,  reading,  and  fluency. 
Sunday,  October  18, 1:30-4:00;  Kyoto  Kyoiku  Bunka  Center 
(5  minutes  from  Keihan  Marutamachi  Station). 

Matsuyama — Learning  Japanese,  Teaching  English,  by 
Jae  DiBello,  AET,  Ehime.  The  presenter  will  talk  about 
her  four  years  of  experience  learning  and  studying  Japa- 
nese, and  the  style  of  teaching  she  received.  She  will 
then  compare  teaching  Japanese  as  a second  language 
with  teaching  English  as  a second  language.  Sunday, 
October  18,  2:30-4:30;  Shinonome  High  School  Kinenkan,  4F; 
one-day  members  Y1,000 . 

Jae  DiBello  Rtf.  g 0 
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Nagasaki— Teaching  Children  the  PLS  Way,  by  Masumi 
Ormandy,  Pacific  Language  School.  This  interactive 
workshop  will  give  a hands-on  look  at  the  PLS  approach 
to  teaching  children,  from  kindergarten  to  junior  high. 
The  highly  appraised  PLS  approach  uses  original  mate- 
rials, and  is  practiced  in  over  100  schools  across  Japan. 
The  PLS  approach  emphasizes  understanding  cultural 
differences  and  making  oral  presentations.  Sunday,  Octo- 
berl8, 1:30-4:30;  Nagasaki  Shimin  Kaikan;  one-day  members 
Y1,000,  students  Y500. 

Masumi  Ormandyi^L  b X t LT^^CO 

Nagoya — Using  NLP  in  the  Language  Classroom,  by 
Goto  Minae,  Nanzan  University  & Nagoya  Women's 
University;  Brad  Deacon  & Adachi  Momoko,  Nanzan 
University;  Linda  Donan,  Nagoya  City  University.  The 
presenters  will  explain  some  of  the  ideas  and  skills  of 
NLP  which  could  enhance  communication  among  teach- 
ers and  students  and  create  more  choices  in  the  stu- 
dents' attitude  toward  learning.  They  will  also 
demonstrate  how  they  use  those  NLP  elements  when 
teaching  language  classes.  Sunday,  October  25,  1:30-4:00; 
Nagoya  International  Center;  one-day  members  Yl,300. 

Omiya — Cooperative  Learning  Techniques  in  EFL,  by 
Jane  Joritz-Nakagawa,  Miyagi  University,  Sendai.  The 
presenter  will  lead  a workshop  on  implementing  coop- 
erative learning  in  a variety  of  TESOL  situations.  En- 
hancing group  work  through  team-building,  social  skill 
development,  and  effective  structuring  of  activities  will 
be  foci  of  the  session.  Participants  are  expected  to  leave 
with  new  teaching  ideas,  and  solutions  to  common 
problems.  Sunday,  October  18,  2:00-5:00;  Omiya  Jack,  6F; 
one-day  members  Y1 ,000. 

Osaka — Interaction  in  Internet  Chat-Rooms,  by  Brent 
Cook,  David  Agnew.  After  an  overview  of  listening,  read- 
ing, and  e-mail  writing  activities  using  the  Internet  in 
English  classrooms  in  Japan,  a demonstration  of  how  to 
set  up  or  use  existing  Internet  chat-rooms  to  help  students 
review  or  acquire  new  language  will  be  given.  Types  of 
language  and  classroom  dynamics  will  be  discussed.  Sun- 
day, October  18,  2:00-4:30;  Benten-cho  YMCA,  ORC  200,  2- 
Bangai  8F,  Benten-cho;  one-day  members  Y1,000. 

Tokushima — Using  Rating  Scales  for  Teaching  and  As- 
sessing Smail  Group  Interaction,  by  Roger  Nunn,  Kochi 
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University.  Small  group  interaction  in  large  eikaiwa  classes 
is  a useful  and  common  activity,  but  one  which  is  difficult 
to  assess  reliably.  Roger  Nunn  will  present  research  find- 
ings on  the  use  of  rating  scales  for  assessing  this  interac- 
tion in  college  eikaiwa  classes  and  on  designing  and  using 
interactive  tasks  which  simulate  the  use  of  natural  small 
group  interaction.  Sunday,  October  25, 1:30-3:30 ; TBA;  one- 
day  members  Y1,000,  students  Y500. 

Tokyo — 1)  Gender  Issues  in  English  Language  Teach- 
ing, by  Cheiron  McMahill — 2)  Using  Dictionaries  in 
the  Classroom,To  Be  Confirmed.  Both  presentations 
will  address  teachers'  concerns  in  classroom  practice. 
Saturday,  October  3,  2:00-5:00;  ELEC,  Kanda  Chuo  Bldg,  9F, 
3-20  Kanda  Nishiki-cho,  Chiyoda-ku;  free  to  all. 

Yamagata — Another  Communicative  English  Strategy, 
by  Lynnika  Butler,  Association  for  International  Rela- 
tions, Yamagata.  This  presentation  will  focus  on  a com- 
municative strategy  that  is  exciting  and  effective  for 
Japanese  learners  of  English,  and  encourages  them  to 
express  themselves  more  in  the  target  language.  Sunday, 
October  4, 1:30-4:00;  Yamagata  Kajo-Kominkan  (Tel:  0236- 
43-2687);  one-day  members  Y500. 

Yokohama — Using  Dictation,  by  Tim  Knight.  The  pre- 
senter will  explore,  with  the  audience,  various  uses  in 
English  classes  of  dictation  in  its  different  forms.  Partici- 
pants will  be  encouraged  to  submit  themselves  to  vari- 
ous forms  of  dictation!  Sunday,  October  18,  2:00-4:30;  Gino 
Bunka  Kaikan;  one-day  members  V 1,000. 


Chapter  Contacts 

People  wishing  to  get  in  touch  with  chapters  for  information  can  use 
the  following  list  of  contacts.  Chapters  wishing  to  make  alterations  to 
their  listed  contact  person  should  send  all  information  to  the  editor: 
Malcolm  Swanson;  t/f:  093-962-8430;  <malcolm@seafolk.ne.jp>. 

Akita— Suzuki  Takeshi;  t:  0184-22-1 562;  <takeshis@ma  il.edinet.or.jp> 

Chiba — Bradley  Moore;  <bmoore@jiu.ac.jp> 

Fukul— Maurice  L.  Splichal;  t/f:  0776-66-6833;  <m.e.s.j@ma4.justnet.ne.jp> 
Fukuoka— Kevin  O'Leary;  t:  0942-32-0101 ; f:  31-0372; 

<ogs@  kurume.ktam.or.jp>;  website  <http://kyushu.com/jalt/events.html> 

Gunma — Wayne  Pennington;  t/f;  027-283-8984;  <jkl  w-pgtn@asahi-net.or.jp> 
Hamamatsu— Brendan  Lyons;  t/f:  053-454-4649;  <bren@gol.com> 

Hi meji— William  Balsamo;  t:  0792-54-571 1;  <balsamo@kenmei.ac.jp> 
Hiroshima— Caroline  Lloyd;  t:  082-223-1292;  <qz3@urban.ne.jp> 

Hokkaido — Ken  Hartmann;  t/f:  01 1-584-7588;  <rm6k-htmn@asahi-net.or.jp> 
Ibaraki— Komatsuzaki  Michiko;  t:  029-254-7203;  <konutsuzaki@nu2.justnet.ne.jp> 
Iwate-Suzuki  Izumi;  t/f:  0196-35-6416;  <mfp@nnettown.or.jp> 

Kagawa-Alex  MacGregor;  t/f:  087  851-3902;  <canstay@niji.or.jp> 
Kagoshima-Yamada  Tamiko;  t/f:  099-265-4337;  <QYK07534@niftyserve.or.jp> 
Kanazawa-Bill  Holden;  t:  076-229-6140  (w),  229-5608  (h);<holden@nsknet.or.jp> 
Kitakyushu-Giris  Carman;  t:  093-603-1611  (w);  592-2883  (h); 

<carman@med.uoeh-u.acjp>;  website  <http://wwwseafolk.ne.jp/kqjalt/> 
Kobe-Brent  Jones;  t/f:  0797-31-2068;  <CXK05226@niftyserve.or.jp> 
Kumamoto-Andrew  Shaffer;  t:  096-339-1952;  <andmirs@try-netor.jp> 
Kyoto-lshikawa  Katsumi;  t:  075-581-3422;  f:  593-6988 
Matsuyama-Adrienne  Nonami;  t/f:  089-977-7709 
Miyazald-Hugh  Nicoll;  t;  0985-20-4788;  <hnicoll@funatsuka.miyazaki-mu.acjp> 
Nagasald-Sarah  Apedaile;  t/f:  095-844-1024;  <sarah@bronze.ocn.ne.jp> 
Nagoya-Katie  Sykes;  t/f;  0561  -61  -0914;  <ksykes@naa.att.ne.jp> 

Nara-Lany  Chin;  t:  0745-73-5377;  f:  0745-73-2453;  <lschin@gol.com> 

Niigata- Robert  Ludwlaak;  t:  0254-44-7642;  f:  43-6206;  <robb@inet-shibata.or.jp> 
Okayama-JudHh  Mikami;  t/f:  086-696-0126;  <mikami@mx1.tiki.ne.jp> 
Okinawa— John  Dickson;  t/f:  098-893-7557;  <di(kson@southemx.ne.jp> 
Omiya-Okada  Chikahiko;  t/f:  047-377-4695;  <chikarie@orange.plala.or.jp> 
Osaka-Nakamura  Klmiko;  t/f:  06-376-3741;  <kimiko@sun-inetor.jp> 

Sendai-Ken  Schmidt;  t:  022-222-0484;  <schmidt@tscctohoku-gakuin.acjp> 


Shlmoka-Amy  Hawley;  t:  054-286-41 1 5;  f:  054-273-0046;  <shortone@gol.com> 
Shinshu-Mary  Aruga;  t:  0266-27-3894;  <mmaruga@aol.com> 
Tochigi-Kunltomo  Michiko;  t:  028-661-1637;  f:  028-662-4503; 

<tm-kuni@ka2  .so-net.or.jp> 

Tokushima-Nora  McKenna;  t:  0883-24-9323;  f:  0886-65-8037; 
<nora@shikoku-u.acjp> 

Tokyo:  Carolyn  Obara;  <obara@tmca.ac.jp>;  Suzuki  Takako;  t/f:  0424-61-1460 
Toyohashi-Laura  Kusaka;  t:  0532-88-2658;  <kusaka@vega.aichi-u.acjp> 

West  Tokyo-Kobayashi  Etsuo;  t:  042-36 6-2 947;<kobayasi@rikkyo.ac.jp>; 

website  <http://home.att.ne.jp/gold/db/wtcal.hmtl> 

Yamagata-Sugawara  Fumio;  t/f:  0238-85-2468 
Yamaguchi-Shima  Yukiko;  t:  0836-88-5421;  <yuki@cu.yama.sut.ac.jp> 
Yokohama-Ron  Thornton;  t/f:  0467-31-2797;  <thomton@fin.ne.jp> 
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We  welcome  new  listings.  Please  submit  conference  information  in  Japanese  or 
English  to  the  respective  editor  by  the  15th  of  the  month,  three  months  in  advance 
(four  months  for  overseas  conferences).  Thus,  September  15th  is  the  final  deadline 
for  a December  conference  in  Japan  or  a January  conference  overseas.  The  first 
listing  can  be  as  far  as  two  years  in  advance.  See  page  3 for  contact  information. 

October  15-18,  1998 — SLRF  (Second  Language  Re- 
search Forum)1998:  Complementary  Perspectives  on 
Second  Language  Research.  At  the  University  of  Ha- 
waii, with  plenaries  by  Kathleen  Bardovi-Harlig  on 
pragmatics,  Nick  Ellis  on  connectionist  models  of  lexical 
acquisition,  Kate  Wolfe-Quintero  on  interlanguage.  In- 
quiries at  <slrf98@hawaii.edu>.  See  also  chttp:// 
www.lU.hawaii.edu/slrf98/default.html>. 

October  17-18,  1998 — 1998  Korea  TESOL  Conference: 
Advancing  Our  Profession:  Perspectives  on  Teacher 
Development  and  Education,  Seoul,  South  Korea.  Infor- 
mation: Kirsten  B.  Reitan;  KAIST,  School  of  Humanities, 
373-1  Kusongdong  Yusonggu,  Taejon,  S.  Korea  305-701; 
t:  82-42-869-4698;  f:  82-42-869-4610;  t(h):  82-42-869-4914. 
October  22-24, 1998 — Expolingua  Portugal— 9th  Portu- 
guese Fair  for  Languages  and  Cultures  at  the  Forum 
Telecom  in  Lisbon,  Portugal.  Organized  by  STLC — 
Sociedade  de  Intercambio  de  Linguas  e Culturas.  Inter- 
national event  comprised  of  extensive  exhibitions 
coupled  with  a Cultural  Programme/Congress  of  de- 
bates, workshops  and  discussions  with  specialists  con- 
cerning the  most  recent  trends  and  problems  in  the  field 
of  languages  and  language  learning.  Contact:  Gon<;alo 
Borges  de  Sousa;  t:  351-1-369-6089;  f;  351-1-396-6223; 
<silc@esoterica.pt>;  <http:/  / www.expolingua.pt>. 
November  5-7, 1998 — 5th  International  Conference  on 
World  Englishes:  World  Englishes  and  African  Identi- 
ties. University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana  Champaign,  USA. 
Information:  Eyamba  G.  Bokamba,  Chair;  5th  IAWE 
Conference,  Dept,  of  Linguistics,  University  of  Illinois  at 
Urbana-Champaign,  707  South  Mathews  Ave.,  4088  FLB, 
Urbana,  IL  61801,  USA;  t:  1-217-333-3563/244-3051; 
<deptling@uiuc.edu>. 

November  6-8, 1998 — Wroclaw  '98,  The  Seventh  Inter- 
national Conference  of  IATEFL  Poland.  Contact: 
Magdalena  Zamorska,  conference  coordinator;  c/o  En- 
glish Language  Centre,  Wroclaw  University,  Rm.  303, 
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for  Japanese  students 

EXCITING 


(m 


Motivates  students  to  collaborate  & solve  a variety  of  fun 
information  gap  & other  activities. 

PRACTICAL 


Increases  speaking  fluency,  pronunciation  awareness.  Minimizes 
teacher  preparation  with  over  60  pages  of  photocopiable  handouts. 

APPROPRIATE 

Challenges  low  level  & high  level  students  in  large  & small  classes. 


FOR  JAPANESE  COLLEGE-LEVEL  STUDENTS 

ASHINE  ON 

THE  21  ST  CENTURV  APPROACH  TO  LEARNING  ENGLISH 


S .E.'NO R DYKE  AND  G:N . WO RTHI NGTOfel : 


SHINE  ON  offers  learners  of  English 
a practical  way  to  apply  the  language. 

★ English  conversation  for  large  or  small  classes. 

★ Twenty  fully-illustrated  units. 

★ Activities  for  pairs,  small  groups,  and  the  entire  class. 

★ Student-friendly  and  teacher-friendly. 

★ Material  that  is  stimulating  and  effective. 

★ Communication  that  works! 


^ 

★ Please  send  me  a further  information  about : 

Name:  (Mr.  ms.) School/Company 

Address:  □Home  I I Work 


TEL 

jseidg]  seido  language  institute  FAX.07Q7 — 31 — 3448 

Funado-cho,  Ashiya-shi,  Hyogo  659-0093,  Japan  TEL.  0797-31-3452 

ir # 


Conference  Calendar 


ul.  Kuznicza  22, 50-138  Wroclaw,  Poland;  t:  48-71- 
402798;  f:  48-71-402955;  <elc@adm.uni.wroc.pl>. 

November  13-1 5, 1998 — Seventh  International  Sympo- 
sium and  Book  Fair  on  English  Teaching:  English(es) 
for  the  21st  Century.  Sponsored  by  the  English  Teachers' 
Association  (ETAROC)  of  Taiwan;  held  in  Taipei.  Contact: 
Yiu-nam  Leung  <ynleung@FL.nthu.  edu.tw>;  Dept,  of 
Foreign  Languages  and  Literature,  National  Tsing  Hua 
University,  Hsinchu  30043,  Taiwan  ROC;  f:  886-3-5718977. 

November,  20-22, 1998 — 32nd  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Council  on  the  Teaching  of  Foreign  Lan- 
guage: The  Winds  of  Change.  In  Chicago,  Illinois  at  the 
Chicago  Hilton  & Towers.  Papers,  panel  discussions, 
exhibits,  etc.,  on  a wide  range  of  language  teaching  top- 
ics. Pre-  and  post-convention  workshops.  More  informa- 
tion at  <http://www.actfl.org/htdocs/meetings/ 
actfl98.htm>. 

December  14-16, 1998 — International 
Symposium  on  Computer  Learner  Cor- 
pora, Second  Language  Acquisition  and 
Foreign  Language  Teaching  at  The  Chi- 
nese University  of  Hong  Kong.  Contact: 

J.  Hung;  English  Dept.,  The  Chinese  Uni- 
versity of  HK,  Linguistics,  Shatin,  New 
Territories,  Hong  Kong;  t:  852-2609-7004; 
f:  852-2603-5270; 

<josephhung@cuhk.edu.hk>  (copy  to 
<granger@etan.ucl.ac.be>). 

December  27-30, 1998  — MLA  1998  An- 
nual Convention  in  San  Francisco.  Sessions  by  the  Divi- 
sion of  Linguistic  Approaches  to  Literature  will  focus  on 
poetry  this  year.  The  Language  and  Society  division 
solicited  papers  on  bidialectal  or  bilingual  issues,  includ- 
ing how  ethnic,  gender,  regional,  etc.,  stereotypes  are 
reinforced  by  art  and  media.  No  program  posted  yet  but 
later  try  <http://www.mla.org/convention/ 
index.htm>,  or  contact  respective  session  organizers 
Derek  Attridge  at  <attridge@rci.rutgers.edu.>  or 
Cynthia  Bernstein  at  <bemscy@mail.aubum.edu>. 

January  21-23, 1999 — 19th  Annual  Thai  TESOL  Inter- 
national Conference:  Towards  the  New  Millennium: 
Trends  and  Techniques.  Ambassador  Hotel,  Bangkok, 
Thailand.  Contact:  Suchada  Nimmanit;  t/f:  66-22- 
186027;  <flngsnm@chulkn.car.chula.ac.th>.  Thai  TESOL. 

March  27, 1999 — Individual  Differences  in  Foreign 
Language  Learning:  Effects  of  Aptitude,  Intelligence 
and  Motivation.  This  PacSLRF  (The  Pacific  Second  Lan- 
guage Research  Forum)  seminar  hosted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  English,  Aoyama  Gakuin  University,  will  relate 
the  theoretical  constructs  of  intelligence,  aptitude  and 
motivation  to  issues  of  language  learning  in  instructed 
settings.  Keynote  speakers  will  summarize  the  latest 
developments  and  research  in  these  constructs  and  de- 
scribe current  instrumentation  for  assessing  individuals. 
See  <http:/  / www.als.aoyama.ac.jp/pacslrf / 
pacslrf.htmlx  Thirty-minute  papers  by  participants  will 
follow  each  keynote.  Limited  to  150  people.  Abstracts 
due  November  1st , 1998.  Abstracts  and  requests:  Peter 
Robinson  (Individual  Differences  Symposium);  Depart- 
ment of  English,  Aoyama  Gakuin  University,  4-4-25 
Shibuya,  Shibuya-ku,  Tokyo  150-8366;  t:  03-3409-8111, 
ext.  2379;  f(w):  03-3486-8390;  <peterr@cl. aoyama. ac.jp>. 

(ERiC 


April  8-1 0, 1999 — 13th  Annual  International  Conference 
on  Pragmatics  and  Language  Learning  and  Parasession 
on  Assessing  Language  Pragmatics,  partially  sponsored 
by  the  Division  of  English  as  an  International  Language 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  in  the  U.S.  Twenty-minute 
papers  invited.  Proposal  deadline:  October  18 , 1998.  List  of 
topics  at  <http://deil.lang.uiuc.edu/pragmatics/ 
conference.html>  or  contact  Lawrence  F.  Bouton;  DEIL, 
University  of  Illinois,  3070  Foreign  Languages  Building, 
707  South  Mathews  Ave.,  Urbana,  Illinois  61801;  t:  1-717- 
245-1977;  f:  1-717-245-1976;  <deil@uiuc>. 

April  19-21, 1999 — RELC  Seminar  on  Language  in  the 
Global  Context:  Implications  for  the  Language  Class- 
room, to  be  held  at  the  SEAMEO  Regional  Language  Cen- 
tre in  Singapore.  This  year's  seminar  will  examine  the  role 
of  languages  in  the  process  of  globalization  and  seek  to 
determine  the  effects  of  this  role  on  language  classrooms. 

Paper  or  workshop  proposals  are  sought 
in  10  topic  areas.  Proposal  deadline : No- 
vember 14, 1988.  The  topic  list,  registra- 
tion form,  and  more  are  available  at 
<www.relc.org.sg>;  click  on  "Seminar 
1999."  Contact:  Seminar  Secretariat; 
SEAMEO  Regional  Language  Centre,  30 
Orange  Grove  Road,  Singapore  258352; 
<relcadmn@singnet.com.sg>;  t:  65-737- 
9044;  f:  65-734-2753. 

May  20-23, 1 999 — International  Con- 
ference on  Language  Teacher  Educa- 
tion, convened  by  the  Center  for  Advanced  Research  on 
Language  Acquisition  (CARLA)  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  in  the  U.S.  This  conference  aims  to  promote 
dialogue  among  language  teacher  trainers  of  all  lan- 
guages, levels  and  professional  settings.  Guest  speakers, 
among  them  Jack  Richards,  Donald  Freeman,  Dick 
Allwright  and  Mimi  Met,  will  address  the  principal 
themes  of  the  conference:  the  knowledge  base  of  lan- 
guage teaching;  sociocultural  and  political  contexts  of 
language  teacher  education;  the  processes  of  language 
teacher  education;  language  teacher  education  policy. 

See  <http://linguistlist.Org/issues/9/9-:994.html>. 
Proposals  by  October  15,1998  to  Bill  Johnston,  Chair  of  the 
Program  Committee,  International  Conference  on  Lan- 
guage Teacher  Education;  ILASLL,  University  of  Minne- 
sota, Klaeber  Court  192,  320  16th  St.  SE,  Minneapolis, 
MN  55455,  USA;  t:  1-612-626-2269;  f:  1-612-624-4579; 
<billj@tc. umn.edu>.  General  information  from 
<carla@tc. umn.edu>. 

July  10-16, 1999 — Sixth  International  Cognitive  Linguis- 
tics Conference  at  the  University  of  Stockholm,  spon- 
sored by  the  International  Cognitive  Linguistics 
Association  (IL).  Not  specifically  about  EFL/ESL,  but  the 
list  of  topic  areas  is  vast  and  includes  some  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  EFL  teachersAesearchers  such  as  language 
acquisition,  relationship  between  language  and  thought, 
discourse  analysis,  and  others.  It's  too  late  to  propose  a 
theme  session,  but  20-minute  paper  and  poster  proposals 
welcome  until  November  16, 1998.  Explore  the  conference 
website  at  <www.iclc99.su.se. /iclc99>  or  inquire  of  the 
organizers  at  ICLC99  (Erling  Wande);  Faculty  of  Humani- 
ties, Stockholm  University,  S-106  91  Stockholm,  Sweden; 
t:  46-8-16  29  12;  :f:  46-8-15  88  71;  <humfak@iclc99. su.se>. 
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Give  your  students  a 'Hand  ! 

**  — ^ 


JALT  ‘98  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  PRESENTATION  INFO 
Nov.  21  (Sat.)  11:30-12:15  Room  603 
What’s  New  about  Firsthand  Gold?  by  Marc  Helgesen 
Nov.  23  (Mon.)  9:30-10:15  Room  704 
Firsthand  Stories:  Lessons  from  the  Heart  by  Jim  Kahny 


JW 

Please  send  me  an  inspection  copy  of: 

English  Firsthand  □ Book  1 □ Book  2 □ Stories  (workbook)  1 □ Stories  (workbook)  2. 
Name  : Mr/Ms School  Name  : 


Address  : Home  □ School  Q 

Tel : Home  □ School  □ No.  of  students  you  teach  : 


Titles  in  use  : 


Addison  Wesley  Longman 

1-13-19  Sekiguchi,  Bunkyo-ku,  Tokyo 

112-0014 
e-mail:  longman@ljkk.com 
Tel:  03-3266-0404 
Fax:  03-3266-0326 
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JlOPosilions 


Job  Information  Center/ 
Positions 

edited  by  bettina  begole  & natsue  duggan 

Welcome  to  the  JALT  Job  Information  Center.  Be  sure  to  visit  the  Job  Information 

Center  at  the  JALT  conference  in  November  for  even  more  job  listings. 

Aichi-ken — Nagoya  Women's  University  in  Nagoya  is 
seeking  a full-time  EFL  instructor.  Qualifications:  MA  in 
TEFL  or  related  field,  native-speaker  competency  in  En- 
glish with  in-depth  knowledge  of  British  culture,  and  at 
least  one  year  experience  in  teaching  English  (full-  or 
part-time)  at  a Japanese  university.  Japanese  proficiency  is 
preferable.  Duties:  Teach  seven  undergraduate  classes  in 
general  English,  oral  English  and  English  composition, 
per  week;  supervise  a graduation  thesis  seminar  in  British 
culture;  general  departmental  duties.  Salary  & Benefits: 
Based  on  university  scale;  one- year  renewable  contract. 
Application  Materials:  CV  in  English  with  recent  photo; 
copies  of  degrees  and  diplomas;  list  of  publications,  pre- 
sentations, etc.;  copies  of  two  significant  publications; 
short  (500  words)  explanation  in  English  of  current  re- 
search interests;  names  and  contact  information  for  two 
references.  Materials  will  not  be  returned.  Deadline:  No- 
vember 13, 1998.  Contact:  Yam  an  aka  Shuzo,  Chairman, 
Department  of  English  Language  and  Literature,  Nagoya 
Women's  University,  1302  Takamiya-cho,  Tenpaku-ku, 
Nagoya  468-850 7;  t:  052-801-7809;  f:  052-805-3875. 

Ehime-ken — The  Humanities  Faculty  of  Matsuyama  Uni- 
versity is  looking  for  a full-time  EFL  instructor  to  begin 
April  1, 1999.  Qualifications:  Native-speaker  compe- 
tency with  an  MA  in  TEFL/TESL/TESOL.  Knowledge  of 
Japan  and  experience  in  teaching  Japanese  students 
would  be  helpful.  Duties:  Teach  six  90-minute  classes  a 
week.  Salary  & Benefits:  Two-year,  nonrenewable  con- 
tract includes  salary  of  roughly  ¥4,300,000  per  year;  air- 
fare to  and  from  Matsuyama;  partial  payment  of  health 
insurance;  research  funds.  Application  Materials:  Re- 
sume, transcripts,  and  copy  of  diploma;  application  ma- 
terials will  not  be  returned.  Deadline:  October  9, 

1998.  Contact:  Dean  of  the  Humanities  Faculty; 
Matsuyama  University,  4-2  Bunkyo-cho,  Matsuyama 
790-8578;  no  e-mail  or  telephone  inquiries. 

Ehime-ken— The  Economics  Faculty  of  Matsuyama  Uni- 
versity is  looking  for  a full-time  EFL  instructor  to  begin 
April  1, 1999.  Qualifications:  Native-speaker  competency 
with  an  MA  in  TEFL/TESL/TESOL.  Knowledge  of  Japan 
and  experience  in  teaching  Japanese  students  would  be 
helpful.  Duties:  Teach  six  90-minute  classes  a week,  in- 
cluding large  classes  of  around  60  students.  Salary  & 
Benefits:  Two-year,  nonrenewable  contract  includes  sal- 
ary of  roughly  ¥4,300,000  per  year;  airfare  to  and  from 
Matsuyama;  partial  payment  of  health  insurance;  research 
funds.  Application  Materials:  Resume,  transcripts,  and 
copy  of  diploma;  application  materials  will  not  be  re- 
turned. Deadline:  October  30, 1998.  Contact:  Dean  of  the 
Economics  Faculty;  Matsuyama  University,  4-2  Bunkyo- 
cho,  Matsuyama  790-8578;  no  e-mail  or  telephone  inquiries. 

Fukushima-ken — The  English  Literature  Department  at 
Ohu  University  in  Koriyama  City  is  currently  seeking 
applications  for  two  full-time  English  conversation 

o 


teachers  to  begin  April  1,  1999.  Qualifications:  Native- 
speaker  competency  in  English,  MA  (preferably  in  En- 
glish or  TEFL),  at  least  two  years  teaching  experience  in 
Japan  at  the  college  or  university  level.  Satisfactory  con- 
versational skill  in  Japanese  is  also  necessary.  Duties: 
Teach  eight  90-minute  classes  per  week  in  addition  to 
other  duties.  Teachers  are  required  to  be  present  five 
days  a week  throughout  the  year.  Upon  appointment, 
teachers  will  be  expected  to  reside  in  or  near  Koriyama. 
Salary  & Benefits:  Salary  commensurate  with  experi- 
ence and  ability;  housing  allowance;  research  budget. 
Two-year  contract  with  possibility  of  renewal.  Applica- 
tion Materials:  Cover  letter;  resume  in  English  with  a 
recent  photo  attached;  list  of  academic  publications; 
copies  of  three  major  publications;  two  letters  of  recom- 
mendation. Deadline:  November  5, 1998.  After  the  ini- 
tial screening  process,  several  applicants  will  be  asked  to 
come  to  Koriyama  for  an  interview.  Contact:  Office  of 
the  Dean;  Ohu  University,  31-1  Misumido,  Tomita- 
machi,  Koriyama-shi,  Fukushima  963-8611.  All  appli- 
cants will  be  contacted  after  the  initial  screening  process. 

Hiroshima-ken — Hiroshima  College  of  Foreign  Lan- 
guages is  looking  for  a full-time  instructor.  Qualifica- 
tions: BA  or  BS  degree;  teaching  certification  preferred. 
Duties:  Teach  conversation,  composition,  listening,  and 
reading.  Salary  & Benefits:  Minimum  salary  ¥250,000 
per  month;  transportation  fee;  one  half  of  national  health 
insurance.  Application  Materials:  Cover  letter;  resume 
with  photo;  publications  list.  Contact:  Yoshihara  Kana; 
3-15-1  Sendamachi,  Naka-ku,  Hiroshima  730-0052;  t: 
082-241-8900;  f:  082-249-2321. 

Hokkaido — The  English  Department  of  Otaru  Women's 
Junior  College  is  looking  for  a full-time  English  teacher 
for  a tenure- track  position  to  begin  April  1, 1999.  Quali- 
fications: Native-speaker  competency  in  English  as  well 
as  fluency  in  spoken  and  written  Japanese  is  required. 
MA  in  TEFL/TESL  is  preferred,  but  other  English  MAs 
are  acceptable.  Teaching  experience  in  Japan  is  pre- 
ferred. Duties:  Supervision  of  overseas  study  program; 
willingness  to  lead  groups  overseas.  Salary  & Benefits: 
Salary  commensurate  with  experience  and  age  and 
based  on  same  salary  scale  as  Japanese  staff.  Applica- 
tion Materials:  Resume  with  photograph  in  both  En- 
glish and  Japanese;  references.  Deadline:  October  31, 
1999.  Contact:  Stephen  Toskar;  Otaru  Women's  Junior 
College,  4-9-1  Irifune,  Otaru,  Hokkaido  047-8611. 

Hokkaido — Hokkaido  Tokai  University  in  Sapporo  is  look- 
ing for  a full-time  lecturer,  associate  professor,  or  profes- 
sor to  begin  April  1, 1999.  Job  title  will  be  based  on 
applicant's  qualifications.  Qualifications:  Native-speaker 
competency  in  English  with  the  ability  to  speak  and  un- 
derstand basic  Japanese;  MA  or  PhD  in  a field  related  to 
English  teaching  (TESOL,  etc.),  linguistics  or  literature, 
and  with  a strong  interest  in  teaching  as  well  as  research. 
The  candidate  should  be  prepared  to  give  instruction  for 
standard  English  examinations  such  as  TOEIC,  TOEFL, 
and  STEP.  Duties:  Teach  English  listening  and  speaking 
skills  for  eight  freshman  and  sophomore  classes  (90  min- 
utes each)  per  week.  Salary  & Benefits:  Competitive  sal- 
ary based  on  the  salary  scale  of  Tokai  University 
Educational  System.  Application  Materials:  Original  and 
photocopies  of  (1)  curriculum  vitae  with  photo  and  offi- 
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H.D.  Brown 
Voyages  Author 


Tokyo: 

Nagoya: 

Fukuoka: 

Hiroshima: 

Kyoto: 

Osaka: 


November  1st,  ‘98  (TEL  Boo  kf  air) 
November  3rd,  ‘98  (Nagoya  Int’l  Center) 
November  4th,  ‘98  (Tenjin  Bidg.) 
November  5th,  ‘98  (Hiroshima  YMCA  Hall) 
November  7th,  ‘98  (Kyoto  Imamiya  Hall) 
November  8th,  ‘98  (OMM  Bldg.) 


e. 


& 


e 


Please  send  a free  sample  of:  Voyages  Getting  Started  EH  Voyages  Book  1 EH  Please  choose 


one. 


Name 

School 


Address:  School  Q Home  Q]  

Tel: Fax:. 


Prentice  Hall  Japan 
ELT  Dept. 


Nishi-Shinjuku  KF  Bldg.  101  8-14-24  Nishi-Shinjuku, 
Shinjuku-ku,  Tokyo  160-0023 

Tel:  03-3365-9002  Fax:  03-3365-9009  e-mail:  elt@phj.co.jp 
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cial  transcripts,  (2)  list  of  publications  and  descriptions  of 
the  contents  of  major  publications  (two  pages  of  letter  or 
A4  size),  (3)  brief  description  of  teaching  philosophy  and 
methods,  based  on  applicant's  own  teaching  experience 
and  accomplishments  (two  pages  of  letter  or  A4  size),  (4)  » 
two  references,  including  addresses,  phone/fax  numbers 
and  e-mail  addresses  if  available.  Also  enclose  two  sets  of 
reprints  or  photocopies  of  major  publications  (one  copy 
for  books  and  dissertations  is  acceptable  if  a photocopy  of 
the  contents  and  the  first  page  of  each  chapter  is  at- 
tached). Deadline:  October  3, 1998.  Contact:  Send  appli- 
cation materials  by  registered  mail  to:  Kurihara  Yasunari; 
Dean,  Research  Institute  for  Higher  Education  Programs, 
Hokkaido  Tokai  University,  5-1 -1-1  Minamisawa, 
Minami-ku,  Sapporo  005-8601.  Inquiries:  Dr.  Shusuke 
Yomo;  Chair,  Division  of  Fundamental  Studies;  t:  011-571- 
5112  ext.  432;  f:  011-571-7879;  <yomo@es.htokai.ac.jp>. 

Hyogo-ken — Kobe  University  of  Commerce  announces  an 
opening  for  a full-time  gaikokujin  kyoshi  beginning  April  1, 
1999  to  teach  a variety  of  English  language  classes,  includ- 
ing content-based  seminars.  Qualifications:  MA  in 
TESOL  or  related  field,  four  years  of  university  teaching 
experience  (preferably  in  Japan),  and  a professional  com- 
mitment to  language  education.  Duties:  Teach  an  average 
of  six  90-minute  classes  per  week;  attend  departmental 
meetings;  and  assist  in  other  matters.  Salary  & Benefits: 
Variable,  depending  on  age  and  qualifications;  university 
health  and  retirement  plan;  travel  and  research  allowance; 
and  partial  reimbursement  for  moving.  One- year  con- 
tract, renewable  by  mutual  agreement.  Application  Mate- 
rials: Resume  (in  English)  with  photo  attached  and 
indicating  whether  positions  are  full-  or  part-time,  with 
beginning  and  ending  dates  by  month  and  year;  copies  of 
five  academic  publications,  plus  200-word  summaries  of 
three  of  the  publications;  a one-page  description  of  one 
lesson  you  taught  that  you  felt  went  well.  Send  all  appli- 
cation materials  by  post.  Deadline:  November  10, 1998. 
Contact:  Imazawa  Torn;  General  Education  Department, 
Kobe  University  of  Commerce,  8-2-1  Gakuen  Nishimachi,’ 
Nishi-ku,  Kobe  651-2197.  Inquiries:  Brian  Bresnihan;  same. 

• address;  f:  078-794-6166. 

Kyoto — Kyoto  Nishi  High  School  is  looking  for  a full-time 
EFL  teacher  to  begin  April  1, 1999.  Qualifications:  Na- 
tive-speaker competency  with  a degree  or  diploma  in 
TEFL,  literature,  or  education.  Ability  to  speak  Japanese 
is  preferred.  Duties:  Teach  at  least  13  classes  in  the  inter- 
national course;  five  days  per  week  of  reading,  writing, 
listening,  and  speaking  in  an  integrated,  content-based 
program;  speaking  and  listening  in  other  courses;  team 
curriculum  planning,  committee  work,  chaperoning 
overseas  study  groups;  assuming  homeroom  responsi- 
bilities from  second  year.  Salary  & Benefits:  Salary 
¥270,000-300,000  per  month  based, on  experience;  bonus 
of  three  months  pre-tax  salary  the  first  year,  increasing 
by  one  month  per  year  with  a six  month  ceiling;  trans- 
portation; housing  allowance;  visa  sponsorship.  Appli- 
cation Materials:  Resume,  three  references,  two  letters 
of  recommendation,  and  statement  of  purpose.  Other 
requirements:  Two-year  commitment,  two  interviews 
conducted  at  the  school.  Contact:  Lori  Zenuk-Nishide; 
Kyoto  Nishi  High  School,  37  Naemachi  Yamanouchi, 
Ukyo-ku,  Kyoto  615-0074;  t:  075-321-0712;  f:  075-322- 


7733;  <l_nishid@kufs.ac.jp>. 

Nagano-ken — Nagano  University  in  Ueda  is  looking  for  a 
full-time  associate  professor  or  lecturer  in  English.  Quali- 
fications: An  MA  or  PhD,  preferably  in  literature,  linguis- 
tics or  TESL  and  native-speaker  competency  in  English  as 
well  as  a good  command  of  Japanese.  Salary  & Benefits: 
One-year  contract  with  possibility  of  renewal.  Applica- 
tion Materials:  Resume  with  photograph;  list  of  publica- 
tions and  copies  of  published  papers;  health  certificate; 
certified  MA  or  PhD  academic  transcript;  research  pro- 
spectus. Contact:  Sato  Hideki;  Dean,  Faculty  of  Social 
Sciences,  Nagano  University,  658-1  Shimonogo,  Ueda-shi, 
Nagano  386-1298;  t:  0268-39-0001;  f:  0268-39-0002. 

Tokyo-tO — The  Department  of  English  Language  and  Lit- 
erature, Faculty  of  Humanities,  Tokyo  Metropolitan  Uni- 
versity in  Hachioji  invites  applications  for  a three-year 
position  as  lecturer  or  associate  professor  to  begin  April, 
2000.  Qualifications:  Native-speaker  competency  in  En- 
glish with  an  MA  or  higher  degree  in  a field  related  to 
English  teaching  (TESOL,  TEFL,  linguistics,  literature, 
etc.),  together  with  a strong  commitment  to  and  research 
interests  in  language  education.  Teaching  experience  in  a 
Japanese  university  is  desired,  as  is  a sufficient  level  of 
Japanese  for  dealing  with  office  procedures.  Preference 
will  be  given  to  applicants  35  years  of  age  or  under.  Du- 
ties: Teach  six  classes  per  week  of  freshman  and  sopho- 
more English  composition;  later,  other  courses  will  be 
included  (ELT  methodology  and  thesis  writing);  partici- 
pation in  meetings  and  committee  work;  teach  some 
classes  in  evening  division.  Salary  & Benefits:  Three-year 
position  which  is  renewable  and  may  become  permanent 
pending  the  decision  of  the  Humanities  faculty;  salary 
dependent  on  age,  qualifications,  and  experience  accord- 
ing to  Tokyo  metropolitan  government  wage  scale;  health 
insurance  and  pension  included.  Application  Materials: 
Application  form  (see  contact  below);  six  copies  of  all 
application  materials,  including:  Curriculum  vitae  with 
photograph  and  a list  of  publications;  copies  of  the  three 
most  representative  publications  with  abstracts  which 
show  evidence  of  original  research;  cover  letter  of  intro- 
duction outlining  the  applicant's  approach  to  teaching  in 
a Japanese  university;  two  letters  of  recommendation,  one 
of  which  is  from  a Japanese,  preferably  a colleague.  Dead- 
line: October  26, 1998.  Contact:  Eloise  P.  Hamatani;  De- 
partment of  English,  Tokyo  Metropolitan  University,  1-1 
Minami  Osawa,  Hachioji-shi,  Tokyo  192-03;  t:  0427-84- 
9415;  f:  0427-84-9471;  <eloise@gol.com>. 

Tokyo-tO — Tokyo  Women's  Christian  University  is  seek- 
ing  applicants  for  a full-time  position  as  a teaching  assis- 
tant to  begin  April,  1999.  Qualifications:  Native- speaker 
competency  in  English  with  a BA  or  BS  degree.  Univer- 
sity teaching  experience  is  preferred,  and  Japanese  con- 
versational ability  is  also  desired.  Duties:  Teach  ten 
classes  (90  minutes  each)  per  week  and  assist  with  en- 
trance exam  marking.  Salary  & Benefits:  ¥334,400  per 
month;  housing  allowance  and  bonus.  Contract  is  for 
two  years  and  may  be  renewed  only  once.  Application 
Materials:  Resume.  Deadline:  October  15, 1998.  Other 
Requirements:  Candidates  should  be  available  for  inter- 
view on  campus  in  Tokyo  during  October.  No  e-mail  or 
faxes,  please.  Contact:  Dennis  E-Schneider;  Tokyo 
Women's  Christian  University,  2-6-1  Zempukuji, 
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Talk  a Lot 

Junior  Senior 


A communicative  activity  book  for 
Japanese  junior/senior  high  school 
students. 


• highly  communicative 

• practical  & fun 

• user-friendly 

• lots  of  games 

• beginner  level 


Please  send  a free  sample  of: 
Talk  a Lot:  Junior  Senior 

Name: 

School: 

Address:  School  □ Home  □ 


CHECK  OUT 
OUR  WEB  SITE! 

i 


Tel.: 


Fax: 


1-10-19  Kita,  Okegawa  City 
Saitama  363-0011 
Tel/Fax:  (048)  772-7724 


www.EFLPress.com 


JIC/PosHions 


Suginami-ku,  Tokyo  167-8585;  t:  03-5382-6211. 

Tokyo-to — Seikei  University  in  Mnsashino  is  looking  for  a 
full-time  lecturer  or  associate  professor.  Qualifications:  A 
PhD  in  English/American  literature,  English/American 
studies,  or  equivalent,  and  experience  teaching  English  at 
university  level.  Proficiency  in  Japanese  is  also  required. 
Duties:  Teach  English  or  American  literature-related 
seminars  and  lecture  courses;  classes  in  English  conversa- 
tion and  composition;  meeting,  committee,  and  other 
administrative  duties.  Salary  & Benefits:  Salary  scale  and 
promotion  rules  for  permanent  Japanese  teaching  staff 
will  apply.  Application  Materials:  Curriculum  vitae 
(both  English  and  Japanese);  photocopies  of  diplomas  for 
all  levels;  list  of  scholarly  achievements;  one  copy  of  each 
of  three  relevant  published  items;  two  letters  of  reference. 
Deadline:  October  15, 1998.  Contact:  Yoneyama  Mitsuaki; 
Chair,  English  Department,  Seikei  University,  3-3-1 
Kichijoji-kitamachi,  Musashino-shi,  Tokyo  180-8633;  f: 
0422-37-3875;  t:  no  telephone  inquiries. 

Tokyo-to — The  English  Department  at  Aoyama  Gakuin 
University,  Tokyo,  seeks  part-time  lecturers  for  conversa- 
tion and  writing  courses  at  its  Atsugi  campus  for  the  1998 
Fall  semester  and  the  1999  academic  year.  The  campus  is 
about  90  minutes  from  Shinjuku  station  on  the  Odakyu 
Line  and  classes  are  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Thursdays, 
and  Fridays.  Qualifications:  In  addition  to  excellent  En- 
glish speaking  ability,  an  MA  in  TEFL  /TESOL,  literature, 
applied  linguistics,  or  communications;  minimum  3 years 
experience  teaching  English  at  a university;  or  alterna- 
tively, a PhD  in  one  of  the  relevant  fields,  and  one  year 
university  teaching  experience.  Duties:  Classroom  activi- 
ties such  as  teaching  small-group  discussion  tasks,  journal 
writing,  and  book  reports;  collaboration  in  curriculum 
development  project.  This  will  entail  lunchtime  meetings 
and  a program  orientation  in  April.  Application  Materi- 
als: Resume,  two  passport-size  photos,  and  photocopy  of 
visa.  Deadline:  Ongoing.  Contact:  Gregory  Strong;  Coor- 
dinator, Fall  1998  Selection,  Integrated  English  Program, 
English  Department,  Aoyama  Gakuin  University,  4-4-25 
Shibuya,  Shibuya-ku,  Tokyo  150-8366. 

Yokohama — Kanagawa  University  is  accepting  applica- 
tions for  a full-time  lecturer  or  associate  professor  of 
general  English  to  begin  April  1, 1999.  Qualifications: 
Native-speaker  competency  in  English  with  a good 
command  of  Japanese,  and  an  MA  or  PhD  equivalent  in 
TESOL  or  related  field.  University  teaching  experience 
is  preferred,  as  well  as  some  familiarity  with  instruc- 
tional media.  Consult  the  NACSIS  bulletin  board  for 
more  details.  Duties:  Teach  English;  attend  meetings; 
participate  in  entrance  exam  development  committee. 
Salary  & Benefits:  Starting  salary  dependent  on  age 
and  experience.  For  further  information  contact  the 
somu-bu  jinji-ka  (personnel  section).  Application  Mate- 
rials: Submit  the  following  materials  in  an  envelope 
marked  "'application  for  English  teaching  position": 
Curriculum  vitae  with  a photograph  attached;  copies  of 
three  publications;  1000- word  essay  in  either  English  or 
Japanese  on  teaching  English  at  the  college  level  in 
Japan.  Deadline:  October  31, 1998.  Contact:  Nakajima 
Michio;  Dean,  Department  of  Foreign  Languages,  3-27- 
1 Rokkakubashi,  Kanagawa-ku,  Yokohama  221-8686;  t: 
045-481-5661;  f:  045-491-7915. 
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The  Web  Comer 

Here  is  a brief  list  of  sites  with  links  to  English  teaching  in 
Japan. 

"JALT  Online"  homepage  at  <http://langue.hyper.chubu. 
ac.jp /jalt/index.html>.  "Jobs"  section  at  <http:// 
langue.hyper.chubu.ac.jp/jalt/features/jobs.html>. 
"Sophia  Applied  Linguistics  Circle"  (Japanese  site)  at 
<http://www.asahi-net.or.jp/~jg8t-fjt/bulletin.htm>. 
"Teaching  English  in  Japan:  A Guide  to  Getting  a Job"  at 
<http://www.wizweb.com/~susan/mainpage.html>. 
"ESL  Job  Center  on  the  Web"  at  <http://www.pacificnet. 

net/~sperling/jobcenter.html>. 

"Ohayo  Sensei"  at  <http://www.wco.com/~ohayo/>. 
NACSIS  (National  Center  for  Science  Information  Sys- 
tems) career  information  at  <http://nacwww.nacsis. 
ac.jp>  in  Japanese  and  <http://nacwww.nacsis.ac.jp/ 
index-e.htm>  in  English. 

"The  Digital  Education  Information  Network  Job  Centre" 
at  <http://www.go-ed.com/jobs/iatefl>. 

"EFL  in  Asia"  at  <http://www.geocities.com/Tokyo/ 

Fla  ts  / 7947 / efla  sia  .htm  > . 

The  Language  Teacher 
Job  Information  Center  OTJlt 

L*-to  JlC/Positions=?7Aco^AiA^liv  f$Mt  Lt\  tegiJ, 
aii,  astute 4*')* 

Til aoffljKco  r*coftfeco£f4J  office, 

^rgeAcoji, 

77  £15,  0 Aon & : Benina Begole,  fax:0857- 

87-0858;  <begole@po.harenet.or.jp>0 

71 77 Job  information  Center 
Policy  on  Discrimination 

We  oppose  discriminatory  language,  policies,  and  employment 
practices  in  accordance  with  Japanese  law,  international  law, 
and  human  good  sense.  Announcements  in  the  jic/ Positions 
column  should  not  contain  exclusions  or  requirements  concern- 
ing gender,  age,  race,  religion,  or  country  of  origin  ("native 
speaker  competency,"  rather  than  "British"  or  "American"), 
unless  there  are  legal  requirements  or  other  compelling  reasons 
for  such  discrimination,  in  which  case  those  reasons  should  be 
clearly  explained  in  the  job  announcement.  The  editors  reserve 
the  right  to  edit  ads  for  clarity,  and  to  return  ads  for  rewriting  if 
they  do  not  comply  with  this  policy. 

We  encourage  employers  in  all  areas  of  language  educa- 
tion to  use  this  free  service  in  order  to  reach  the  widest 
group  of  qualified,  caring  professionals.  Nonpublic  person- 
nel searches  and/or  discriminatory  limitations  reduce  the 
number  of  qualified  applicants,  and  are  thus  counterproduc- 
tive to  locating  the  best  qualified  person  for  a position. 

Please  use  the  form  in  the  January  issue,  and  fax  it  to 
Bettina  Begole  at  0857-87-0858  or  send  it  to 
<begole@po.harenet.or.jp>,  so  that  it  is  received  before  the 
15th  of  the  month,  two  months  before  publication. 
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Membership  Information 

JALT  is  a professional  organization  dedicated  to  the  improvement  of  language  learning  and  teaching  in  Japan,  a vehicle  for  the 
exchange  of  new  ideas  and  techniques  and  a means  of  keeping  abreast  of  new  developments  in  a rapidly  changing  field.  JALT, 
formed  in  1976,  has  an  international  membership  of  over  4,000.  There  are  currently  37  JALT  chapters  and  2 affiliate  chapters 
throughout  Japan  (listed  below).  It  is  the  Japan  affiliate  of  International  TESOL  (Teachers  of  English  to  Speakers  of  Other 
Languages)  and  a branch  of  IATEFL  (International  Association  of  Teachers  of  English  as  a Foreign  Language). 

Publications  — JALT  publishes  The  Language  Teacher , a monthly  magazine  of  articles  and  announcements  on  professional 
concerns;  the  semi-annual  /ALT  Journal;  JALT  Conference  Proceedings  (annual);  and  j ALT  Applied  Materials  (a  monograph  series). 
Meetings  and  Conferences  — The  JALT  International  Conference  on  Language  Teaching/Leaming  attracts  some  2,000 
participants  annually.  The  program  consists  of  over  300  papers,  workshops,  colloquia  and  poster  sessions,  a publishers' 
exhibition  of  some  1,000m2,  an  employment  center,  and  social  events.  Local  chapter  meetings  are  held  on  a monthly  or  bi- 
monthly basis  in  each  JALT  chapter,  and  National  Special  Interest  Groups,  n-SIGs,  disseminate  information  on  areas  of  special 
interest,  JALT  also  sponsors  special  events,  such  as  conferences  on  Testing  and  other  themes. 

Chapters  — Akita,  Chiba,  Fukui,  Fukuoka,  Gunma,  Hamamatsu,  Himeji,  Hiroshima,  Hokkaido,  Ibaraki,  Iwate,  Kagawa, 
Kagoshima,  Kanazawa,  Kitakyushu,  Kobe,  Kyoto,  Matsuyama,  Nagasaki,  Nagoya,  Nara,  Niigata,  Okayama,  Okinawa,  Omiya, 
Osaka,  Sendai,  Shinshu,  Shizuoka,  Tochigi,  Tokushima,  Tokyo,  Toyohashi,  West  Tokyo,  Yamagata,  Yamaguchi,  Yokohama, 
Kumamoto  (affiliate),  Miyazaki  (affiliate), 

N-SIGs  — Bilingualism;  College  and  University  Educators;  Computer- Assisted  Language  Learning;  Global  Issues  in  Language 
Education;  Japanese  as  a Second  Language;  Jr./Sr.  High  School;  Learner  Development;  Materials  Writers;  Professionalism, 
Administration,  and  Leadership  in  Education;  Teacher  Education;  Teaching  Children;  Testing  and  Evaluation;  Video;  Other 
Language  Educators  (forming);  Foreign  Language  Literacy  (forming),  jalt  members  can  join  as  many  N-SIGs  as  they  wish  for 
a fee  of  ¥1,500  per  n-sig. 

Awards  for  Research  Grants  and  Development  — Awarded  annually.  Applications  must  be  made  to  the  JALT  Research  Grants 
Committee  Chair  by  August  16.  Awards  are  announced  at  the  annual  conference. 

Membership  — Regular  Membership  (¥10,000)  includes  membership  in  the  nearest  chapter.  Student  Memberships  (¥5,000) 
are  available  to  full-time,  undergraduate  students  with  proper  identification.  Joint  Memberships  (¥17,000),  available  to  two 
individuals  sharing  the  same  mailing  address,  receive  only  one  copy  of  each  JALT  publication.  Group  Memberships  (¥6,500/ 
person)  are  available  to  five  or  more  people  employed  by  the  same  institution.  One  copy  of  each  publication  is  provided  for  every 
five  members  or  fraction  thereof.  Applications  may  be  made  at  any  JALT  meeting,  by  using  the  postal  money  transfer  form  (yubin 
furikae)  found  in  every  issue  of  The  Language  Teacher,  or  by  sending  an  International  Postal  Money  Order  (no  check  surcharge), 
a check  or  money  order  in  yen  (on  a Japanese  bank),  in  dollars  (on  a U.S.  bank),  or  in  pounds  (on  a U.K.  bank)  to  the  Central  Office. 
Joint  and  Group  Members  must  apply,  renew,  and  pay  membership  fees  together  with  the  other  members  of  their  group. 

Central  Office 

Urban  Edge  Building,  5th  Floor,  1-37-9  Taito,  Taito-ku,  Tokyo  110-0016 
tel:  03-3837-1630;  fax:  03-3837-1631;  e-mail:  jalt@gol.com 
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Grammar  through  Listening 

Rod  Ellis  Presentation  Schedule 

for  the  EEPD  Guest  Lecture  Series 

(English  Educator's  Professional  Development) 

Tokyo  Oct.  31  (Sat)  16:00-16:45 
Nagoya  Nov.3(Tue)  13:50-14:50 
Fukuoka  Nov.  4 (Wed)  17:45-21:00 
Hiroshima  Nov.  5 (Thu)  17:45-21:00 
Kyoto  Nov.  7 (Fri)  15:10-16:10 
Osaka  Nov.  8 (Sat)  16:30-17:30 


JALT  ‘98  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  PRESENTATION  INFO 
Nov.  22  (Sun.)  13:30-14:15  Room  ICR 
Impact  Grammar:  Remedial  Grammar  through  Listening 
by  Rod  Ellis  & Stephen  Gaies 


Please  send  me  an  inspection  copy  of  Impact  Grammar  to  consider  for  class  adoptions. 

Name  : Mr/Ms School  Name  : 

Address  : Home  □ School  □ 

Tel  : Home  □ School  □ No.  of  students  you  teach  : 

Titles  in  use  : 


Addison  Wesley  Longman 

1-13-19  Sekiguchi,  Bunkyo-ku,  Tokyo 

112-0014 
e-mail:  longman@ljkk.com 
Tel:  03-3266-0404 
Fax:  03-3266-0326 
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New  Venue! 
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MIPRO  Exhibition  Hall, 

9-MY>tf-h7-h7FS:mi*a 
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/ Advise  on  top-quality  US/UK  textbooks  by  \ 
\ specialists  in  teaching  English  / 


► 65  presentations  by  prominent  authors  and  editors: 

Detailed  explanation  on  contents  of  tjie  latest  ELT  materials 
and  how  to  use  them.  Ample  time  and  opportunities  for  all 
those  questions  you’ve  always  wanted  to  ask. 

► You  can't  afford  to  miss  this  comprehensive  ELT 
exhibition: 

Displays  by  major  US/UK  ELT  publishers.  Good  time  to 
find  out  about  recent  trends  in  ELT  teaching  and  publishing 
and  to  select  your  materials. 


► Wide  range  of  ELT  for  children  to  adults: 

English  conversation,  listening,  reading,  composition, 
grammar,  business  English,  tests,  audio,  video,  CAI,  songs 
and  games,  reference  books  for  teachers-plenty  of  ELT! 


Organizers:  Association  of  ELT  Publishers 




Booksellers: 


• Addison  Wesley  Longman  • Cambridge  University  Press 

• DynEd  Japan  • McGraw-Hill  Book  Co. 

• Macmillan  LanguageHouse  • Meynard  Publishing  Ltd: 

• Oxford  University  Press  • Penguin  Books  Japan 

• Prentice  Hall  Japan  • International  Thomson  Publishing  Japan 
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Address:  School  Q 

Home  Q 

Tel.: 

Fax: 

Prentice  Hall  Japan 
ELT  Dept. 

Nishi-Shinjuku  KF  Bldg.  101 
8-14-24  Nishi-Shinjuku, 
Shinjuku-ku,  Tokyo  160-0023 
Tel.:  03-3365-9002 
Fax:  03-3365-9009 
e-mail:  elt@phj.co.jp 
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Volume  22,  Number  11,  November,  1998 


Introduction 


special  issue  features 

9 ESP,  Genre,  and  Language  Registers  for  Instruction  in  Japan 

fey  Thomas  L.  Simmons  /f  ** 

13  Intertextuality  in  Legal  Discourse  Pj 

fey  Vi  jay  K Bhatia  ^§0^  " v | 

19  ESP  for  Japanese  Universities:  A Guide  for  Intelligent  Reform^^K  J|f 
by  Thomas  Orr  /sPC, 

23  Languages  of  the  Law:  A Course  in  English  for  Legal  Studies^  8|  Jig  |x 

by  Kirstin  M.  Fredrickson  , 

27  English  for  Medical  Purposes:  International  Medical: Gm4uates  * JP 

fey  Susan  Eggly  1p|. 
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JALT98  special  guest  speakers 

37  Maximizing  Students'  Oral  Skills:  The  Asian  Context 
by  Suchada  Nimmannit 

41  Issues  in  the  Teaching  of  English  in  Malaysia 
fey  Hannah  Pillay 
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opinions  ft  perspectives 

45  Language  Volunteers  for  the  Elderly 
fey  Crystal  Bmnelli 

a chapter  in  your  life 

47  Chiba  & Tochigi 


The  Language  Teacher  is  the  monthly  publica- 
tion of  the  Japan  Association  for  Language 
Teaching  ( Zenkoku  Gogaku  Kyoiku  Gakkai). 
Formed  in  1976,  jalt  is  a non-profit  profes- 
sional organization  of  language  teachers, 
dedicated  to  the  improvement  of  language 
learning  and  teaching  in  Japan,  jalt 's  pub- 
lications and  events  serve  as  vehicles  for  the 
exchange  of  new  ideas  and  techniques,  and  a 
means  of  keeping  abreast  of  new  develop- 
ments in  a rapidly  changing  field,  jalt  wel- 
comes members  of  any  nationality,  regardless 
of  the  language  taught. 

All  materials  in  this  publication  are  copy- 
Q by  their  respective  authors. 
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49  Approaching  EST  Through  Abstracts 

fey  Robin  Nagano 
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fey  Ruth  Munilla  & Laurie  Cox 
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Submissions 


The  editors  welcome  submissions  of  materi- 
als concerned  with  all  aspects  of  language 
teaching,  particularly  with  relevance  to  Ja- 
pan. All  English  language  copy  must  be 
typed,  double  spaced,  on  A4-sized  paper, 
with  three  centimetre  margins.  Manuscripts 
should  follow  the  American  Psychological 
Association  (apa)  style  as  it  appears  in  The 
Language  Teacher.  The  editors  reserve  the  right 
to  edit  all  copy  for  length,  style,  and  clarity, 
without  prior  notification  to  authors.  Dead- 
lines: as  indicated  below. 
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Feature  Articles 

English.  Well  written,  well-documented  ar- 
ticles of  up  to  3,000  words  in  English.  Pages 
should  be  numbered,  new  paragraphs  in- 
dented, word  count  noted,  and  sub-headings 
(bold-faced  or  italics)  used  throughout  for  the 
convenience  of  readers.  Three  copies  are  re- 
quired. The  author's  name,  affiliation,  and 
contact  details  should  appear  on  only  one  of 
the  copies.  An  abstract  of  up  to  150  words, 
biographical  information  of  up  to  100  words, 
and  any  photographs,  tables,  or  drawings 
should  appear  on  separate  sheets  of  paper. 
Send  all  three  copies  to  Bill  Lee. 
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Opinion  & Perspectives.  Pieces  of  up  to  1,500 
words  must  be  informed  and  of  current  con- 
cern to  professionals  in  the  language  teaching 
field.  Send  submissions  to  Bill  Lee. 
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Interviews.  If  you  are  interested  in  interview- 
ing a well  known  professional  in  the  field, 
please  consult  the  editor  first. 
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Readers'  Views.  Responses  to  articles  or  other 
items  in  TLT  are  invited.  Submissions  of  up  to 
500  words  should  be  sent  to  the  editor  by  the 
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15  th  of  the  month,  3 months  prior  to  publica- 
tion, to  allow  time  to  request  a response  to 
appear  in  the  same  issue,  if  appropriate.  TLT 
will  not  publish  anonymous  correspondence 
unless  there  is  a compelling  reason  to  do  so, 
and  then  only  if  the  correspondent  is  known  to 
the  editor. 
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Conference  Reports.  If  you  will  be  attending 
an  international  or  regional  conference  and  are 
able  to  write  a report  of  up  to  1,500  words, 
please  contact  the  editor. 
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Departments 

My  Share.  We  invite  up  to  1,000  words  on  a 
successful  teaching  technique  or  lesson  plan 
you  have  used.  Readers  should  be  able  to  rep- 
licate your  technique  or  lesson  plan.  Send  sub- 
missions to  the  "My  Share"  editor. 
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Book  Reviews.  We  invite  reviews  of  books  and 
other  educational  materials.  We  do  not  publish 
unsolicited  reviews.  Contact  the  Publishers'  Re- 
view Copies  Liaison  for  submission  guidelines 
and  the  Book  Reviews  editor  for  permission  to 
review  unlisted  materials. 
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JALT  News.  All  news  pertaining  to  official  JALT 
organizational  activities  should  be  sent  to  the 
JALT  News  editors.  Deadline:  15th  of  the  month, 
2 months  prior  to  publication. 
jalt 

it,  lALTNew*«»ur«R</2Sv».  Mil,  $ 
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New  smzmTt. 

Of  National  SlGnificance.  JALT-recognised  Na- 
tional Special  Interest  Groups  may  submit  a 
monthly  report  to  the  Of  National  SlGnificance 
editor.  Deadline:  15th  of  the  month,  2 months 
prior  to  publication. 

jalt  National  Special  Interest  Group  t\  *&}] 
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Chapter  Reports.  Each  Chapter  may  submit  a 
monthly  report  of  up  to  400  words  which  should 
(a)  identify  the  chapter,  (b)  have  a title — usually 
the  presentation  tide,  (c)  have  a by-line  with  the 
presenter's  name,  (d)  include  the  month  in  which 
the  presentation  was  given,  (e)  conclude  with  the 
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reporter's  name.  For  specific  guidelines  contact 
the  Chapter  Reports  editor.  Deadline:  15th  of  the 
month,  2 months  prior  to  publication. 
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Chapter  Meetings.  Chapters  must  follow  the 
precise  format  used  in  every  issue  of  TLT  (i.e., 
topic,  speaker,  date,  time,  place,  fee,  and  other 
information  in  order,  followed  by  a brief,  ob- 
jective description  of  the  event).  Maps  of  new 
locations  can  be  printed  upon  consultation 
with  the  column  editor.  Meetings  that  are 
scheduled  for  the  first  week  of  the  month 
should  be  published  in  the  previous  month's 
issue.  Announcements  or  requests  for  guide- 
lines should  be  sent  to  the  Chapter  Meetings 
editor.  Deadline:  15th  of  the  month,  2 months 
prior  to  publication. 
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Chapter  An- 
nouncements c 

Bulletin  Board.  Calls  for  papers,  participation 
in /announcements  of  conferences,  colloquia, 
seminars,  or  research  projects  may  be  posted 
in  this  column.  E-mail  or  fax  your  announce- 
ments of  up  to  150  words  to  the  Bulletin  Board 
editor.  Deadline:  15th  of  the  month,  2 months 
prior  to  publication. 
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JlC/Positions.  TLT  encourages  all  prospective 
employers  to  use  this  free  service  to  locate  the 
most  qualified  language  teachers  in  Japan. 
Contact  the  Job  Information  Center  editor  for 
an  announcement  form.  Deadline  for  submit- 
ting forms:  15th  of  the  month  two  months 
prior  to  publication.  Publication  does  not  indi- 
cate endorsement  of  the  institution  by  JALT.  It 
is  the  position  of  the  JALT  Executive  Board  that 
no  positions-wanted  announcements  will  be 
printed. 
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JALT  Publications  Board  Chair  — William  Acton 

Nagaikegami  6410-1,  Hirako-cho,  Owariasahi-shi,  Aichi-ken  488-0872;  <i44993g@nucc.cc.nagoya-u.ac.jp> 

Editor  — Laura  MacGregor 

1-35-803  Kotoni  1-jo  6-chome,  Nishi-ku,  Sapporo  063-0811;  t/ f:  011-614-5753;  <laura@siu.ac.jp> 

Japanese-Language  Editor  — (Kinugawa  Takao) 

t 305-8577  o < {Xrtf^aE^i-i-i  > 9 t/f:  0298-53-7477  (w);  <kinugawa@intersc.tsukuba.ac.jp> 

Associate  Editor — Bill  Lee 

Faculty  of  Regional  Studies,  Gifu  University,  1-1  Yanagido,  Gifu  501-1193;  058-293-3118;  <wmlee@cc.gifu-u.ac.jp> 

Japanese-Language  Associate  Editor  — IEfft(Otto  Mflso/d) 

t 305-8577  o < (f Tt33c3E^i-i-i  > 9 t/f:  0298-53-6839  (w);  <BXC02142@niftyserve.or.jp> 

Assistant  Editor  — Paul  Leivis 

602  New  Urban  Issha,  2-34  Issha,  Meito-ku,  Nagoya  463-0093;  t/f:  052-709-1307  (h);  <pndl@gol.com> 

TLT  Online  Editor  — Bob  Gettings 

Hokusei  Gakuen  Women's  Junior  College,  Minami-4  Nishi-i7,  Chuo-ku,  Sapporo  064-0804;  t:  011-613-2488  (h); 

011-561-7156  (w);  f:  011-513-7505  (w);  <gettings@sco.bekkoame.or.jp> 

Column  Editors 

A Chapter  in  Your  Life  — Joyce  Cunningham  & Miyao  Mariko 

Joyce  Cunningham:  Faculty  of  Humanities,  Ibaraki  University,  2-1-1  Bunkyo,  Mito  310-0056;  t:  029-228-8455;  f:  029-228-8499; 

English:  <doycie@mito.ipc.ibaraki.ac.jp>;  <mariko@cs.kasei.ac.jp> 

My  Share  — Sandra  /.  Smith  & Oishi  Harumi 

Sandra  J.  Smith:  Suzugamine  Women's  College,  4-6-18  Inokuchi,  Nishi-ku,  Hiroshima  733"8623; t:  082-278-1103  (w); 
f:  082-277-0301  (w);  English:  <smith@suzugamine.ac.jp>;  B <oishi@nagoya-wu.ac.jp> 

Book  Reviews  — Duane  Kindt , Katharine  Isbell , & Oda  Masaki 

Send  all  column  submissions  to  Katharine  Isbell:  Miyazaki  International  College,  1405  Kano,  Kiyotake-cho,  Miyazaki-gun  889-1605; 
t:  0985-85-5931  (w);  f:  0985-84-3396  (w);  <kisbell@miyazaki- mic.ac.jp > 

Publishers'  Review  Copies  Liaison  — Angela  Ota 

West  Park  Communication  Services,  Funakoshi  957-6,  Gosen-shi,  Niigata  959-1805;  t:  0250-41-1104;  f:  0250-41-1226; 

<wes  tparkham@msn.com> 

Letters  — Bill  Lee  (See  Associate  Editor)  & Koarai  Mikiya 

t/f:  011-614-5753  (h);  <ja8m-kari@asahi-net.or.jp> 

N-SIG  Reports  — Tom  Memer 

1-55-17  Higiriyama,  Konan-ku,  Yokohama  233-0015;  t/f:  045-822-6623  (w);  <tmt@nn.iij4u.or.jp> 

Chapter  Reports  — Diane  Pelyk  & Nagano  Yoshiko 

Diane  Pelyk:  Fukumaru  Bldg.  10B,  4-2-30  Masaki  Naka-ku,  Nagoya  460-0024;  t/f:  052-671-8232 
<nagano97@pop.wa2.so-net.or.jp>;  English:  <dmp@gol.com> 

Chapter  Meetings  — Malcolm  Sivanson  & Tom  Memer 

Malcolm  Swanson:  2-19-28  Maigaoka,  Kokura  Minami-ku,  Kitakyushu  802-0823;  t/f:  093-962-8430  (h); 

English:  <malcolm@seafolk.ne.jp>;  B^Sft:  <tmt@nn.iij4u.or.jp> 

JALT  News  — Thom  Simmons  & Ono  Masaki 

Thom  Simmons:  #303  Tanaka  Bldg.,  2-28-10  Morigaoka,  Isogo-ku,  Yokohama  235-0024;  t/f:  045-845-8242;  <malang@gol.com> 

Bulletin  Board  — Laura  MacGregor  & Kinugawa  Takao  (See  Editor  and  Japanese-Language  Editor) 

Send  all  English  announcements  to  incoming  column  editor,  Dave  Dycus:  3-57  Toriimatsu-cho,  Kasugai  486-0844  <dcdycus@asu.aasa.ac.jp>. 
Conference  Calendar  — Lynne  Roecklein  & Kakutani  Tomoko 

Lynne  Roecklein:  Faculty  of  Regional  Studies,  Gifu  University,  1-1  Yanagido,  Gifu  501-1193;  t:  058-293-3096  (w); 
f:  058-293-3 1 18  (w);  <1  ynne@cc.gifu-u.ac.jp> 

Job  Information  Center/Positions  — Bettina  Begole  & Natsue  Duggan 

Bettina  Begole:  436  Kuwabara,  Aoya-cho,  Ketaka-gun,  Tottori  689-0529;  <begole@po.harenet.or.jp> 

Occasional  Column  Editors 

Educational  Innovations/Creative  Course  Design  — Daniel  J.  McIntyre 

Shuwa  Residence  #702, 4-11-7  Nishi-Azabu,  Minato-ku,  Tokyo  106-0031;  <daniel@ms.geidai.ac.jp> 

The  Region  — David  McMurray 

Fukui  Prefectural  University,  Kenjojima  38-7, 4-1-1  Matsuoka-cho,  Yoshida-gun,  Fukui-ken  910-1142 
t/f:  0776-61-4203  (h);  <mcmurray@fpu.ac.jp> 

Net  Nuggets  — Larry  B.  Davies  <lbd@gol.com> 

Editorial  Advisory  Board 

Torkil  Christensen  {Hokusei  Women's  Junior  College );  Steve  Cornwell  ( Osaka  Jogakuin  Junior  College );  Kathleen  S.  Foley  {Aoyama  Gakuin  Women's  Junior  College );  Michael 
Furmanovsky  {Ryukoku  University);  Dale  Griffee  {Seigakuin  University );  Ron  Grove  ( Mejiro  University );  Wayne  Johnson  ( Ryukoku  University);  Steve  McGuire  {Nagoya 
University  of  Arts);  Daniel  J.  McIntyre  ( Tokyo  University);  Miyanaga  Chieko  ( Kyoto  Tachibana  Women’s  University);  Tim  Murphey  ( Nanzan  University);  Nancy  Mutoh 
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JALT  Publications 

In  addition  to  The  Language  Teacher , JALT  offers  the  following  forums  in  which  to  volunteer  and  publish: 

JALT  Journal,  JALT  Applied  Materials , JALT  Conference  Proceedings  (in  conjunction  with  conference  publications). 

JALT  Journal,  the  research  journal  of  the  Japan  Association  for  Language  Teaching  (Zenkoku  Gogaku  Kxjoiku  Gakkai),  wel- 
comes practical  and  theoretical  articles  concerned  with  foreign  language  teaching  and  learning  in  Japanese,  Asian,  and 
international  contexts.  Contributions  should  provide  readers  with  a link  between  theoretical  and  practical  issues,  espe- 
cially those  addressing  current  concerns  in  pedagogy,  methods,  and  applied  linguistics.  Articles  should  be  written  with 
a general  audience  of  language  educators  in  mind,  with  statistical  techniques  and  unfamiliar  terms  clearly  explained  or 
defined. 

Detailed  guidelines  are  available  from  Sandra  Fotos,  JALT  Journal  Editor:  Senshu  University,  2-1-1  Higashi  Mita, 
Tama-ku,  Kawasaki,  Kanagawa  214-0033 

JALT  Journal  Contact  Information: 

Sandra  Fotos,  Editor 

Nicholas  O.  Jungheim,  Associate  Editor:  Aoyama  Gakuin  University,  Faculty  of  Law,  4-21-25  Shibuya,  Shibuya-ku, 
Tokyo  150 

Shinji  Kimura,  Japanese- language  Editor:  Faculty  of  Law,  Kwansei  Gakuin  University,  1-1-155  Uegahara, 

Nishinomiya,  Hyogo  662 

Thomas  Hardy,  Book  Reviews  Editor:  Tamagawa  University,  6-1-1  Tamagawa  Gakuen,  Machida-shi,  Tokyo  194-0041 

JALT  Applied  Materials  is  targeted  at  improving  the  quality  of  research  and  academic  writing  in  Japan  and  Asia  by  pub- 
lishing collections  of  articles  on  subjects  of  interest  to  classroom  teachers  which  are  theoretically  grounded,  reader- 
friendly  and  classroom  oriented.  In  the  series  thus  far  are  Language  Testing  in  Japan  edited  by  James  Dean  Brown  and 
Sayako  Yamashita;  and  Classroom  Teachers  and  Classroom  Research  edited  by  Dale  T.  Griffee  and  David  Nunan. 

For  additional  information  on  JALT  Applied  Materials  contact: 

Dale  T.  Griffee,  Series  Editor:  Seigakuin  University,  1-1  Tosaki,  Ageo-shi,  Saitama-ken  362-0053 

JALT  Conference  Proceedings  offers  presenters  at  the  annual  International  JALT  Conference  on  Language  Teaching/ 
Learning  a forum  to  publish  papers  on  their  presentations. 

The  Language  Teacher 

In  addition  to  feature  articles,  TLT  welcomes  contributions  to  our  occasional  columns: 

Educational  Innovations 
Creative  Course  Design 
The  Region 


The  Language  Teacher  Recruitment  Policy 

To  make  staff  positions  widely  available  and  to  encourage  as  many  candidates  as  possible.  The  Language  Teacher  will 
now  recruit  staff  continuously.  We  encourage  readers  with  interests  in  editing  and  publishing — experienced  and  inex- 
perienced alike — to  send  a letter  indicating  those  interests  and  availability,  along  with  supporting  material  to  William 
Acton,  Publications  Board  Chair.  As  a staff  position  becomes  vacant,  the  Publications  Board  will  review  the  pool  of 
applicants  (including  current  staff  members)  and  offer  the  position  to  the  best-qualified  willing  candidates  in  succes- 
sion, until  the  vacancy  is  filled. 

Staffing  The  Language  Teacher  mandates  frequent  recruitment  and  rapid  promotion:  to  provide  opportunities  for  pro- 
fessional development  to  as  many  members  as  possible,  to  distribute  the  work  load  reasonably,  and  to  serve  readers 
with  as  large  and  as  well-qualified  a staff  as  we  can. 

Consequently,  filling  vacancies  through  promotion  often  creates  further  vacancies.  Moreover,  positions  often  become 
vacant  unexpectedly.  TLT  can  ensure  the  fairest  selection  among  the  best-qualified  candidates  by  recruiting  ahead  of 
time.  Successful  applicants  can  thus  expect,  regardless  of  entry  position,  a variety  of  experiences  in  editing  and  publish- 
ing appropriate  to  their  interests,  aptitudes,  and  commitment. 

The  Language  Teacher  will  continue  to  announce  all  regular  vacancies  as  they  are  anticipated  and  the  Publications 
Board  will  consider  candidates  from  both  the  pool  of  prior  applicants  and  those  who  apply  specifically  for  advertised 
positions. 

Applications  should  be  addressed  to: 

William  Acton,  Publications  Board  Chair:  Nagaikegami  6410-1  Hirako-cho,  Owariasahi-shi,  Aichi-ken  488-0872 


Advertising  & Information 

JALT  Central  Office,  Urban  Edge  Bldg.,  5f,  1-37-9  Taito,  Taito-ku,  Tokyo  110-0016;  tel:  03-3837-1630;  fax:  03-3837-1631. 
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Introduction 


This  special  issue  of  The  Language  Teacher  comprises  a coherent  collection  of  articles  that  address  aspects  of 
English  for  Specific  Purposes,  a natural  direction  for  ESL  education  in  Japan  in  which  we  need  to  move  to 
support  JALT's  mission  of  putting  future  trends  out  in  plain  view.  This  issue  is  not  designed  to  serve  as  an 
in-depth  argument  for  this,  due  to  lack  of  space  in  TLT  as  well  as  the  undeveloped  nature  of  the  field  in  Japan  at 
this  time.  It  serves  rather  as  a glimpse  into  what  is  taking  place. 

The  first  article,  ESP,  Genre  and  Language  Registers  for  Instruction  in  Japan,  covers  two  primary  areas  in  this  issue: 
(1)  basic  terminology  and  concepts  in  ESP  research  and  teaching,  and  (2)  the  social  context  and  linguistic  aspects 
of  literature  in  the  technical  sciences.  While  compiling  this  issue,  it  has  become  clear  that  though  JALT  members 
have  a diversity  of  educational  backgrounds,  many  EFL  teachers  in  Japan  have  not  come  from  a formal  education 
in  applied  linguistics.  Teachers  in  Japan  often  ask  questions  regarding  terms  and  concepts  that  many  applied 
linguists  take  for  granted.  In  the  first  section  of  this  article,  I have  spelled  out  some  of  the  more  salient  terminol- 
ogy and  provided  distinctions  that  will  clarify  much  of  the  vocabulary  in  this  issue.  The  second  section  addresses 
language  in  scientific  research,  an  area  crucial  for  Japan  and  academia  in  particular.  To  demonstrate  the  magni- 
tude of  English  in  research  in  Japan,  I have  chosen  the  field  of  molecular  biology  for  my  examples.  A literature 
search  of  gene  splicing  (a  hallmark  procedure  of  molecular  biology)  in  the  largest  archive  in  science.  Grateful  Med, 
revealed  that  some  8%  of  the  nearly  3,600  archived  articles  published  in  the  last  three  years  were  written  by  Japa- 
nese researchers  in  Japan.  This  points  out  the  necessity  of  both  comprehending  and  contributing  to  the  literature 
in  Japan.  However,  conver  -tions  with  researchers  here  in  Japan  have  made  it  clear  that  technical  skills  in  read- 
ing and  writing  in  scientific  genres  are  not  addressed  in  either  English  or  Japanese.  Needless  to  say,  Japan  needs 
teachers  trained  and  educated  in  teaching  in  this  area  of  ESP. 

Vi  jay  K Bhatia's  article,  Intertextuality  in  Legal  Discourse,  reinforces  two  underlying  themes:  The  types  of  lan- 
guage in  technical  genres  or  registers  and  their  functions  in  society  are  both  (a)  important  in  language  education 
and  (b)  at  advanced  levels,  well  beyond  the  scope  of  the  general  EFL  classroom.  Bhatia's  short  discussion  on  the 
language  of  law  and  legislation  is  demonstrably  appropriate  in  a country  like  Japan,  which  relies  so  heavily  on 
foreign  investment  and  commerce  and  is  subject  to  a myriad  of  laws  made  both  in  and  outside  Japan.  Legal  dis- 
tinctions at  home  and  abroad  can  become  unwieldy  if  language  skills  among  attorneys,  commercial  agencies,  and 
government  ministries  are  inadequate. 

The  style  of  language  in  law  and  legislation  poses  two  very  real  barriers  to  many  readers:  technical  compre- 
hension and  also  emotional  aversion.  Many  teachers  actually  profess  to  disdain  both  the  language  of  related 
genres  and  the  language  in  which  researchers  write  about  them.  This  attitude  illuminates  the  critical  point  that 
the  language  is  controlled  by  those  who  write  it,  not  by  EFL  teachers.  To  the  professional,  this  cannot  be  an 
emotional  issue. 

The  genres  of  law  and  legislation,  like  those  of  scientific  literature,  have  a functional  basis  and  an  extensive 
history.  To  understand  these  genres,  the  language  must  be  read  as  it  is,  even  though  the  language  may  appear 
obtuse  at  first  to  the  beginning  reader.  We  offer  here  then,  a glimpse  into  the  research  in  this  field  with  data 
taken  from  Hong  Kong,  in  the  specialist's  style  in  which  it  is  reported  by  one  of  the  foremost  researchers  in 
genre  analysis.  Of  added  pertinence  for  us  here  in  Japan  is  that  Hong  Kong  is  commercially  and  politically  im- 
portant to  this  country. 

Thomas  Orr,  brings  a broad  range  of  experience  to  this  issue,  having  spent  a number  of  years  not  only  as  a 
teacher  but  having  discussed  ESP  with  other  teachers  and  administrators  all  over  Japan.  His  university,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Aizu,  sponsors  an  annual  ESP  conference.  In  his  article  on  intelligent  reform,  he  confronts  one  of  the 
primary  issues  in  ESP:  Do  you  actually  need  ESP?.  If  you  are  wondering  what  is  required  and  how  to  ascertain 
the  need  for  ESP,  Orr  has  some  succinct  advice  from  a pragmatic  perspective  that  will  help  lay  the  groundwork 
for  an  ESP  focus  in  your  syllabus  or  curriculum. 

Kirstin  Fredrickson  has  been  working  with  John  Swales,  a leading  researcher  in  genre  analysis,  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan.  She  has  extensive  experience  in  working  with  law  faculties  and  teaching  international  law  stu- 
dents (non-native  speakers  of  English).  Her  article.  Languages  of  the  Law:  A Course  in  English  for  Legal  Studies,  is 
relevant  to  readers  in  Japan  since  it  reports  a short-term  intensive  course,  an  approach  to  foreign  language  learn- 
ing that  is  so  common  here  in  Japan.  This  article  is  also  of  importance  because  Japan  and  the  U.S.  have  many 
common  interests  that  are  profoundly  influenced  by  the  laws  made  in  these  two  countries.  It  is  also  true  that  an 
increasing  number  of  Japanese  students  are  entering  graduate  schools  in  the  U.S.  for  careers  that  require  familiar- 
ity with  the  laws  pertaining  to  civil  and  penal  codes.  There  is  also  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Japanese  attor- 
neys sitting  for  bar  exams  in  the  U.S.  While  there  are  as  yet  no  ESP  law  curricula  in  Japan  for  law  students  or 
attorneys,  hopefully  this  will  change. 

Susan  Eggly  comes  highly  recommended  from  the  ESP  Interest  Section  in  TESOL  International.  A registered 
nurse  who  has  worked  extensively  in  a number  of  countries,  her  multicultural  experience  working  with  health 
care  specialists,  their  patients  and  families  internationally  is  unusually  broad.  In  her  article,  English  for  Medical 
Purposes:  The  Case  of  International  Medical  Graduates,  she  sets  forth  a comprehensive  overview  of  what  is  probably 
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Introduction 


the  most  profound  aspect  in  health  care:  the  caregiver-patient  relationship.  We  find  a framework  to  employ  in 
developing  and  using  an  ESP  syllabus  in  teaching  health  care  students  and  practitioners,  as  well  as  pointers  for 
other  professional  relationships. 

This  issue's  My  Share  column  provides  two  articles  that  are  keyed  to  direct  classroom  applications.  In  fact, 
some  of  the  reviewers  began  employing  these  articles  in  class  after  they  read  them.  The  one  area  we  did  not  get 
in  ESP  was  business.  However,  we  have  two  book  reviews  for  teachers  in  business  and  in  communications  that 
should  be  useful  for  further  reference. 

In  "Issues  and  Problems  of  English  Education  in  Hong  Kong,"  Kanamaru  Fumi  presents  aspects  of  using 
English  as  the  medium  of  instruction  in  all  subjects  except  Chinese  history  and  language  at  the  secondary 
school  level  and  incorporating  listening  and  oral  tests  into  college  entrance  examination  in  that  country. 

Also  in  this  issue  are  two  articles  by  invited  speakers  to  JALT98.  The  first  is  by  Suchada  Nimmannit,  who  is 
the  JALT  Ibaraki  guest  speaker  from  Thailand.  She  shares  her  experiences  as  a teacher  of  Oral  English.  The  sec- 
ond article  is  by  the  JALT98  Asian  Scholar,  Hannah  Pillay.  She  describes  English  education  in  her  country,  Ma- 
laysia. We  also  have  an  insightful  piece  by  Crystal  Brunelli  describing  her  volunteer  work  with  the  elderly. 

Thomas  L.  Simmons , ESP  Special  Issue  Guest  Editor 
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Editor's  Note:  The  five  special  issue  feature  articles  in  this  month's  issue  were  prepared 
for  publication  by  TLT  staff.  However,  TLT  staff  and  advisers  were  not  responsible  for 
the  content  or  form  of  these  articles.  Therefore,  questions  or  concerns  regarding  them 
should  be  directed  to  the  guest  editor. 
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Laura  MacGregor 
Editor , The  Language  Teacher 
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Letters  to  TLT 


Letters  to  TLT 

We  welcome  brief,  timely  (or  timeless)  letters  on  TLT  items  or  JALT  issues.  Letters  received  before  the  15th  of  the  month  and  chosen  for  publication  will  appear  two 
months  hence  (e.g.,  a letter  received  November  15th  will  be  considered  for  the  January  issue;  one  received  November  20th  for  February). 

Since  responses  to  articles  will  be  read  two  or  three  months  after  the  original/ the  letter  should  clearly  state  the  original  issues  addressed.  We  always  welcome  letters 
intended  for  the  editors  or  for  specific  authors,  rather  than  for  publication.  Please  include  your  name,  address,  and  other  contact  information.  This  will  make  it  easier  to 
collaborate  on  any  editing  for  clarity  or  brevity. 

Please  send  English  letters  to  the  associate  editor  Bill  Lee,  and  Japanese  letters  to  column  co-editor  Koarai  Mikiya  (contact  information  on  page  2). 


Dear  Editor, 

I'm  writing  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the  September  issue  of  the 
LT. 

I was  particularly  pleased  to  read  " Academic  Publishing:  Suggestions 
from  a Journal  Editor"  by  George  Braine.  As  someone  who  has  submitted 
articles  to  journals,  I found  much  that  was  helpful  and/or  jibed  with  my 
previous  experience  in  being  asked  to  rewrite  submissions  and  having 
had  manuscripts  rejected. 

Moreover,  as  a member  of  the  JALT  Journal  Editorial  Board  and  the 
editor  of  a modest  publication  myself,  I found  that  George  Braine  had 
clearly  and  kindly  stated  the  problems  reviewers  and  editors  face  and 
how  we  make  our  decisions.  This  is  an  extremely  important  work  to  put 
before  the  JALT  membership,  and  I'd  like  to  congratulate  you  for  publish- 
ing it  in  such  a prominent  way. 

Sincerely, 

^ ^ Mary  Goebel  Noguchi 

■ ^ ~ Nara  Chapter/Bilingualism  N-SIG 
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Countdown  to  JALT98:  Come  and  join  the  celebration! 

$ ^ ^ * **  a 

j*  % Featured  Speaker  Workshops 

(on-site  registration  Welcome:  Mornings  from  11  a.m.,  afternoons  from  3:30  p.m.) 

Friday,  November  20, 11:30  a.m.  - 2:30  p.m. 
r 4 Friday,  November  20,  4:00  - 9:00  p.m. 

§Early  Registration : Friday,  November  20,  5:00  - 7:30  p.m. 

J. 

Full  Conference  Program  (on-site  registration  welcome) 

^ Saturday  November  21,  9:15  a.m.  - 7:00  p.m. 

<1  Sunday  November  22,  9:30  a.m.  - 7:00  p.m. 

Monday  November  23,  9:15  a.m.  - 4:00  p.m. 

Main  Social  Events  On-Site 

PHJ  One-Can  Drink  Party,  4th-Floor  Lounge 

Saturday  November  21,  7:15-8:45  p.m. 

JALT98  Salsa  Dance  Party,  International  Conference  Room 
Sunday  November  22,  7:00-8:45  p.m. 

See  the  July  issue  of  The  Language  Teacher  for  full  details, 
or  contact  the  JALT  Central  Office,  t:  03-3837-1630;  f:  03-3837-1631. 
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Roni  Lebauer 
Autrhor  of  Jorneys 
Reading  1,  2 
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■ Mining  Gold  from  Texts:  Interactive  Reading-based 
Techniques  and  Activities  (Featured  Speaker  Workshop) 
Friday  November  20th,  4:00-7:00pm 

■ Synergy  in  the  Classroom:  The  Reading/Writing  Link 
Saturday  November  21st,  1 :15-2:00pm,  Rm  #805 

■ Activities  Indulging  the  Heart  & Mind:  Journeys 
Monday  November  23rd,  9:30-10:15  am  (with  Carl  Adams!) 
Rm  #906 


e 


Please  send  a free  sample  of:  Journeys  Reading  1 □ Reading  2 □ Please  choose  one. 


Name 

School 
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Address:  School  Q Home 
Tel.: 


Fax: 
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Prentice  Hall  Japan 
ELT  Dept. 


Nishi-Shinjuku  KF  Bldg.  101  8-14-24  Nishi-Shinjuku, 
Shinjuku-ku,  Tokyo  160-0023 

Tel:  03-3365-9002  Fax:03-3365-9009  e-mail:  elt@phj.co.jp 
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Thomas  L.  Simmons 

Nihon  University 
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ESP,  Genre,  and 
Language  Registers 

for  Instruction  in 

Japan 
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I erminology  in  English  for  Specific  Purposes 
(ESP),  genre  analysis,  and  register  analysis  still 
seems  to  be  a problem  for  many  people  as  does 
the  tendency  of  experienced  scholars  in  the  field  to  be 
obscure  in  their  writing.  This  brief  article  will  attempt 
to  clarify  some  of  the  concepts  of  ESP  and  related  re- 
search for  teachers. 

ESP  evolved  with  applied  linguistics  as  research  in 
that  field  began  to  focus  on  language  in  context 
(Widdowson,  1978).  Initially,  most  work  in  ESP  ad- 
dressed science  and  technology,  and  law.  It  has  ex- 
panded to  include  doctor-patient 
communication,  contract  negotia- 
tions, e-mail,  faxes,  and  nearly  any 
other  type  of  communication  act 
(Hutchison  & Waters,  1987). 

Research  into  the  meaning  of 
language  has  shown  that  its  use  in 
context  must  be  addressed  (Leech, 
1983).  Furthermore,  what  consti- 
tutes meaningful  discourse  is 
largely  defined  within  a discourse 
community — a group  of  people 
who  have  common  expectations 
about  what  is  communicated,  how 
it  is  communicated,  and  what  is 
meant  (Bhatia,  1993;  Swales,  1990). 
These  acts,  comprising  varied 
genres,  are  expected  to  take  certain 
forms  and  accomplish  certain  goals. 

Expectations  about  forms,  goals, 
and  content  may  not  be  acceptable  or  desirable  in 
other  discourse  communities.  In  legal  discourse,  for 
example,  one  may  need  to  go  into  greater  detail  to 
account  for  many  contingencies  (Bhatia,  1993),  or  cre- 
ate long  strings  of  nominalized  phrases  to  package 
specific  scientific  concepts  in  one  go  (Halliday,  1988). 
To  make  the  point  obvious,  we  would  not  expect 
Bushmen  to  communicate  via  e-mail  nor  would  we 
expect  businessmen  sitting  around  a conference  table 
in  Cologne  to  relate  their  comments  to  the  tempera- 
ment of  the  local  deities  or  the  points  to  remember 
when  catching  poisonous  snakes.  For  those  of  us  in 
ESP,  the  meaning  of  spoken  or  written  discourse  is 
studied  and  taught  in  relation  to  its  place  in  a situa- 
tion, its  goals,  and  its  audience.  . 

Discourse  groups,  genres  and  registers  can  vary 
tremendously  (Halliday,  1988),  and  at  the  same  time 
retain  specific  goals.  From  research,  principles  about 
these  goals  or  purposes  have  been  developed  that  can 
be  realised  as  techniques.  For  teachers,  these  tech- 
niques have  to  be  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
classroom  (Widdowson,  1990).  As  a result,  both  the 
concept  of  ESP  and  the  techniques  that  are  used  to 
teach  English  for  specific  purposes  are  dependent  on 
context. 

Much  of  the  research  and  administration  in  ESP  are 
concerned  with  justifying  the  time  and  expense  for 
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instruction  and  research.  What  is  taught,  to  whom, 
why,  and  where  can  have  a profound  impact  on  peda- 
gogy. ESP  is  often  taught  with  an  economic  or  profes- 
sional goal:  "Tell  me  what  you  need  English  for  and  I 
will  tell  you  the  English  you  need." 

Two  of  the  primary  routes  to  identifying  the  nature 
of  needed  communication  is  through  register  (func- 
tional varieties)  and  genre:  "A  register  is  a cluster  of 
associated  features  having  a greater  than  random  . . . 
tendency  to  co-occur;  and,  like  a dialect,  it  can  be 
identified  at  any  delicacy  of  focus"  (Halliday,  1988,  p. 
162).  Register  is  concerned  with  semantics  (word 
meaning)  and  pragmatics  (word  use). 

The  context  of  the  target  situation  is  defined  by  field, 
tenor,  and  mode.  The  field  is  the  specific  use  of  the 
language  or  what  is  taking  place.  The  tenor  concerns 
who  is  taking  part  in  the  discourse  and  their  relation- 
ships. Mode  is  the  conveyance  or  channel,  the  role  or 
status  assigned  to  the  language,  its  organisation  and 
rhetorical  goals  (Halliday  & Hasan,  1985). 

The  distinction  between  register  and  genre  has  de- 
veloped in  relation  to  applied  linguistics  since  the 
1980s  (Swales,  1990).  By  focusing  on  the  area  of  tenor, 
cultural  distinctiveness  has  became  a core  concept 
around  which  genre  is  described.  Genre  are  specific 
and  complete  communication  acts  (i.e.,  they  have  a 
beginning,  a middle,  and  an  end)  whereas  registers 
are  the  specific  language  of  those  acts  (Coutre,  1986). 
Register  can,  for  example,  refer  to  the  field  of  scientific 
writing,  whereas  a genre  is  a class  of  scientific  writ- 
ing, such  as  a letter  or  a lab  report.  Language  can  be 
delineated  into  registers  while  registers  are  used  to 
construct  genre  which  in  turn  restrain  the  ways  the 
variables  of  register  are  combined  (Martin,  1984). 

In  folklore,  genre  encompasses  the  categories  of 
myth,  legend,  and  tales.  It  is  treated  as  a way  to  clas- 
sify stories,  delineate  forms,  or  designate  socially  rel- 
evant interpretations.  In  literary  studies,  genre 
encompasses  categories  such  as  ballads,  sonnets,  trag- 
edies, and  comedies.  Genre  therefore  can  be  viewed  as 
social  and  historical  reference  points  or  schema  that 
the  reader  or  listener  recognises  within  the  social  con- 
text. As  such,  they  are  often  seen  as  a point  of  depar- 
ture, forms  to  be  manipulated  or  boundaries  to  be 
crossed.  Genres  do  change  and  may  be  transformed 
by  inversion  or  combinations  and  other  variations. 
Recognising  the  codes  of  the  genre  can  facilitate  com- 
prehension and  composition.  (Swales,  1990) 

Genre  may  vary  tremendously  depending  on  upon 
the  complexity  and  diversity  of  society.  For  Miller 
(1984),  analysis  of  genre  can  delineate  rhetoric  from 
social  and  historical  perspectives.  The  study  of  genre 
is  better  centred  on  the  action  to  be  accomplished 
rather  than  the  form  discourse  takes. 

Rhetoric  is  a term  that  pops  up  continually  in  ESP, 
genre,  and  register  analyses.  It  dates  back  to  the  work 
of  forensic  orators  of  5th  century  B.C.  Greece.  Later 
divisions  of  rhetoric,  developed  by  Peter  Ramus  dur- 
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ing  the  Renaissance,  involved  Elocution,  Invention, 
Disposition  (arrangement  of  ideas).  Memory  (sponta- 
neous speaking),  and  Delivery  (Wales,  1989).  Current 
categories  include  polemic  (disputational  and  contro- 
versial), didactic  (instructional),  expository  (explana- 
tion), hortatory  (encouragement)  (Halliday,  1988), 
expressive,  persuasive,  literary,  and  referential  rheto- 
ric (Kinneavy,  1971).  Leech  acknowledges  the  com- 
plex use  and  long  history  of  rhetoric  but  he  settles  for 
a fairly  simplistic  definition  that  will  serve  us  here: 

[The]  use  of  the  term  'rhetorical'  is  very  tradi- 
tional, referring  to  the  study  of  the  effective  use  of 
language  in  communication.  ...  I have  in  mind 
the  effective  use  of  language  in  its  most  general 
sense,  applying  it  primarily  to  everyday  conversa- 
tion, and  only  secondarily  to  more  prepared  and 
public  uses  of  language.  The  point  about  the  term 
rhetoric , in  this  context,  is  the  focus  it  places  on  a 
goal-oriented  speech  situation,  in  which  s [the 
speaker]  uses  language  in  order  to  produce  a par- 
ticular effect  in  the  mind  of  h [hearer].  (1983,  p.  15) 

Scientific  Register 

I will  now  turn  to  scientific  texts  to  discuss  their  appli- 
cation and  provide  some  examples  that  will  inform 
language  teachers  who  are  not  aware  of  how  or  why 
language  can  differ  in  these  disciplines. 

The  scientific  registers  and  genres  are  written  by  spe- 
cialists for  specialists  who  use  very  specialised  language 
that  is  not  readily  accessible  to  most  people:  "Scientific 
English  is  a useful  label  for  a generalized  functional  vari- 
ety, or  register,  of  the  modem  English  language" 
(Halliday,  1988,  p.  162).  These  registers  have  been  evolv- 
ing since  the  late  17th  century  thanks  to  Isaac  Newton 
(to  whom  Halliday,  1988,  attributes  the  birth  of  the  scien- 
tific register  with  some  early  developments  by  Geoffrey 
Chaucer  in  the  late  14th-century  and  Roger  Bacon  in  the 
17th-century).  One  of  the  most  difficult  aspects  of  this 
register  is  the  use  of  nominalization  (making  a word  into 
a noun).  In  the  scientific  register,  many  verbs  are  incor- 
porated into  noun  groups.  By  nominalizing,  the 
phrase,  "the  plants  grow  on  the  average  of  two  inches 
a week,"  becomes,  "the  rate  of  plant  growth  averages 
two  inches  a week."  Here  are  some  examples.  Do  not 
worry  about  the  content,  you  know  enough  grammar 
and  syntax  to  sort  out  which  words  perform  what  op- 
erations in  the  language. 

Case  one:  Original  text 

Pronounced  embryonic  expression  of  the  TGF-fis  in 
areas  undergoing  morphogenetic  events,  particu- 
larly those  involving  epithelial-mesenchymal  inter- 
actions, suggests  that  these  molecules  play  a 
critical  role  during  embryonic  development.  (Shull 
et  al,  1992,  p.  693) 

This  passage  did  not  delineate  the  subject  from  its 
predicate  until  it  came  to  the  word  "suggests."  Such 
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noun  groups  and  nominalizations  are  common  in  this 
register.  The  nominal  group,  beginning  with  "Pro- 
nounced" and  ending  with  "interactions"  has  the  pur- 
pose of  putting  all  of  the  given  information  on  the  left 
of  the  verb  and  all  of  the  new  information  on  the  right 
of  the  verb.  This  theme  (given)  and  rheme  (new)  con- 
struction is  actually  designed  to  foreground  the  new 
information,  make  it  stand  out  and  alert  the  reader  of 
the  author's  input. 

If  we  attempt  to  rewrite  this  by  "denominalizing"  to 
make  it  more  easily  understood  for  our  students  we 
might  try  this: 

Rewrite : 

Embryonic  cells  strongly  express  TGF-fis  in  areas 
undergoing  morphogenetic  events,  particularly 
those  areas  involving  epithelial-mesenchymal  in- 
teractions. This  suggests  that  these  molecules  play 
a critical  role  during  embryonic  development. 

(Eric  Nilsson,  DVM,  Ph.D.,  personal  communica- 
tion, 1998,  February) 

Not  all  nominalizations  can  be  "verbalised." 

Case  two:  Original  text: 

Biological  actions  of  TGF-131  include  regulation  of 
cell  proliferation,  control  of  extracellular  matrix 
protein  production  and  degradation  and  modula- 
tion of  cellular  differentiation.  (Shull  et  al.,  1992, 
p. 693) 

Rewrite: 

TGF-Bl  regulates  cell  proliferation,  controls  extra- 
cellular matrix  protein  production  and  degrada- 
tion and  modulates  cellular  differentiation.  (Eric 
Nilsson,  DVM,  Ph.D.,  personal  communication, 

1998,  February) 

However,  it  is  not  possible  to  degrade  cellular  differ- 
entiation, but  one  can  degrade  extracellular  matrix  pro- 
tein. (Eric  Nilsson,  personal  communication,  1998, 
February).  So  we  could  not  say:  TGF-Bl  regulates  cell 
proliferation,  controls  extracellular  matrix  protein  pro- 
duction and  degrades  and  modulates  cellular  differen- 
tiation. There  are  limits  to  what  we  can  alter  without 
knowing  the  subject  area. 

While  it  is  possible  to  revert  some  of  the  nouns  back 
to  verb  form  to  provide  an  active  style,  scientific  En- 
glish is  dominated  by  the  passive  voice,  which 
achieves  "the  balance  of  information  the  speaker  or 
writer  intends — often  describing  the  result  of  an  ex- 
perimental step,  where  the  Theme  [given  information] 
is  something  other  than  an  Actor  in  the  process" 
(Halliday,  1988,  pp.  166-67). 

A part  of  this  nominalization  is  the  use  of  what 
Halliday  refers  to  as  "grammatical  metaphor,"  the  use 
of  norms  to  refer  to  processes.  In  the  two  examples 
above,  we  see  that  "express"  becomes  "expressions," 
"interact" — "interactions,"  "develop" — "develop- 
ment," "act" — "actions,"  "regulate" — "regulation," 
"proliferate" — "proliferation,"  "produce" — "produc- 


tion," "degrade" — "degradation,"  "modulate" — 
"modulation,"  and  "differentiate" — "differentiation." 
Of  the  16  possible  verbs  used  in  the  two  excerpts  from 
Nature , the  writers  nominalized  10  of  them  and  embed- 
ded 4 in  noun  groups.  The  only  verbs  marking  the 
boundary  between  subject  and  predicate  are  "sug- 
gests" and  "include." 

The  point  is  that  "what?"  is  not  as  important  here  as 
"why?"  The  goal  of  this  nominalization  is  two-fold:  (1) 
to  take  a complex  phenomenon  or  idea  and  package  it 
into  a single  phrase;  and  (2)  to  provide  a linear  state- 
ment. The  way  the  first  nominal  group  is  stated,  the 
background  of  the  statement  is  tightly  connected  pro- 
viding the  reader  the  chance  to  understand  what  is 
given  information,  then  the  foreground  is  stated  on  the 
other  side  of  the  focal  verb  (in  this  case,  "suggests"  and 
"include").  This  gives  a readily  recognised  grammati- 
cal construction  of  subject  and  predicate:  given  and 
new,  theme  and  rheme,  background  and  foreground. 
Ambiguity  is  thereby  reduced  and  the  new  and  impor- 
tant information  is  marked  by  placing  it  at  the  end  of 
the  sentence. 

This  type  of  marking  is  especially  common  in  writ- 
ten technical  English:  since  there  is  no  way  to  read  this 
aloud  to  the  reader,  this  structure  serves  as  a substitute 
for  tonic  prominence  that  would  be  otherwise  apparent 
if  it  were  spoken  (Halliday,  1988).  This  structure  also 
makes  it  possible  to  develop  a linear  argument  that 
goes  something  like:  a causes  b,  b influences  c,  c sug- 
gests d,  etc.  By  marking  this  information  and  making 
the  statements  linear,  the  reader  has  a better  chance  to 
follow  the  argument  and  to  later  validate  the  experi- 
ment. There  is  no  denying  that  these  frequent  extremes 
of  nominalisation  can  be  difficult  to  decipher  . How- 
ever tortured  this  may  seem  to  someone  accustomed  to 
the  literature  of  the  media  and  the  humanities,  this 
register  has  been  developing  for  several  hundred  years 
and  serves  very  specific  purposes. 

Social  Functions  of  the  Scientific  Genres 

Sharing  information  within  these  discourse  communi- 
ties cannot  be  treated  lightly.  People  have  to  know 
what  is  going  on.  When  there  is  a gap,  there  are  serious 
problems.  Science  is  written  to  be  read,  to  be  sup- 
ported, to  be  critiqued,  and  to  be  duplicated.  If  it  is 
inaccurate,  then  it  is  not  possible  to  respond  appropri- 
ately. This  critical  function  of  sharing  information  may 
pose  problems  for  a student  who  is  not  accustomed  to 
accurate  reporting  or  disagreeing  openly  in  print. 

Inadequate  resources  can  seriously  hinder  critical 
research  if  there  is  no  network  of  support.  In  one  high 
profile  example,  the  Human  Genome  Project,  by  es- 
tablishing a common,  shared  pool  of  genetic  material 
rather  than  competing  with  each  other,  research 
groups  for  the  HGP  markedly  decreased  conflicting 
reports  and  began  reporting  additive  contributions 
and  research  began  moving  much  quicker 
(Goodfellow,  1992). 
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Another  and  more  ominous  purpose  of  this  genre  is 
exposure  of  fraud  and  abuse  of  science.  Science  can  be 
used  for  the  most  heinous  reasons  if  it  is  not  exposed  to 
criticism  (Deichmann  & Muller-Hill,  1998). 

Research  entails  reproducing  experiments,  and  pre- 
cision in  reproduction  is  important  if  the  results  are  to 
be  accurate.  Reconstructing  experiments  can  be  a time- 
consuming  task.  Tracking  down  information  on  mate- 
rials and  techniques  constitutes  a major  portion  of  the 
literature  search  in  molecular  biology.  Sloppy  and  in- 
accurate reports  seriously  hinder  this  aspect  of  scien- 
tific writing  (Anthony  Cooper,  interview,  March,  1998). 

Another  purpose  of  this  genre  is  less  obvious:  fund- 
ing in  the  form  of  grants,  the  lifeblood  of  research.  The 
relationship  between  research  funding  and  published 
research  is  well  defined  by  what  is  commonly  called 
Merton's  (1968)  Matthew  Effect:  "For  to  every  one  that 
has,  more  shall  be  given,  and  he  will  have  abundance: 
but  from  him  that  does  not  have,  even  what  he  has  will 
be  taken  away"  (Matthew,  25:29).  By  getting  a paper 
published,  the  writer  has  a better  chance  of  acquiring 
and  sustaining  grants  (Swales,  1990).  This  may  be  the 
single  most  important  practical  aspect  of  the  scientific 
literature.  The  process  of  finding  and  applying  for 
those  grants  and  the  manner  in  which  requests  are 
made  is  a major  study  in  itself.  Wherever  money  prolif- 
erates so  does  research.  Being  able  to  get  a paper  pub- 
lished has  a great  many  factors  involved  which  may 
profoundly  influence  the  genre  of  the  literature. 

A closely  related  aspect  of  this  necessity  to  get  pub- 
lished is  tenure  review.  A single  publication  in  high  pro- 
file journals  like  Nature  or  Science  can  mean  the 
difference  between  tenure  or  unemployment  (K.  M. 
Stowell  & J.  Tweedie,  personal  interview,  March,  5, 1998; 
Anthony  Cooper,  personal  interview,  February  12, 1998). 
A good  work  to  consult  in  this  area  is  Swales  (1990, 
Chapter  8).  Both  the  source  of  research  money  and  con- 
tinued employment  place  a great  deal  of  authority  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  control  the  mode:  the  print  media 
(and  increasingly  the  world  wide  web).  This  is  a hidden 
aspect  of  tenor,  which  usually  refers  to  the  relation  of  the 
writer /speaker  and  the  reader/ listener.  There  is  another 
authority  that  exerts  a tremendous  influence  on  the 
writer's  tenor,  the  authority  of  the  publication  editors. 
For  the  ESP  teacher,  this  means  the  history  of  the  publi- 
cation venue  itself  needs  to  be  evaluated. 

Teaching  English  for  Specific  Purposes  requires  the 
teacher  to  know  the  field  rather  than  simply  have  a 
general  knowledge  of  EFL  or  ESL.  It  is  imperative  that 
the  students'  goals  and  career  demands  be  considered 
as  well.  A passing  knowledge  of  a subject  is  inadequate 
for  the  purposes  of  competent  instruction  and  contin- 
ued research  in  the  field  being  taught  is  imperative. 
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This  paper  argues  that  in  Hong  Kong  using  English  as 
the  medium  of  instruction  in  all  subjects  except  Chi- 
nese history  and  language  at  the  secondary  school 
level  and  incorporating  listening  and  oral  tests  into 
college  entrance  examination  induced  teachers  to 
adopt  more  communicative  teaching  method  in  class- 
room and  thereby  greatly  enhanced  English  communi- 
cative proficiency  of  students.  The  linguisic  situation 
in  Hong  Kong  is  more  similar  to  that  in  Japan  than 
those  of  any  other  Western  countries:  students  are  ma- 
jority in  society  so  can  live  without  the  second  lan- 
guage and  their  first  languages  are  typologicaly 
different  from  the  target  language  (English).  The  au- 
thor thinks  that  our  knowledge  of  Hong  Kong  case 
should  be  very  useful  in  reconsidering  English  educa- 
tion in  Japan. 
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With  the  increasing  introduction  of 

multidisciplinary  programmes  in  many  of 
the  universities  across  the  globe,  the  aca- 
demic core  of  English  for  Specific  and  Professional 
Purpose  contexts  has  become  complex  and  dynamic. 
One  of  the  most  significant  influences  of  this  and  simi- 
lar trends  has  been  the  recent  efforts  by  many  institu- 
tions to  introduce  and  develop  programmes  which 
develop  expertise  in  more  than  one  discipline.  This  has 
also  led  to  a gradual  blurring  of  boundaries  across  dis- 
ciplinary cultures  in  the  world  of  academics.  A neces- 
sary consequence  of  this  development  has  been  that  in 
almost  all  professional  contexts  discourses  are  becom- 
ing increasingly  interdisciplinary,  complex,  and  dy- 
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namic  (Bhatia,  1998). 

The  main  purpose  of  this  paper 
is  to  describe  some  aspects  of  the 
integrity  of  a genre  (legislative 
provisions)  from  a well-established 
professional  context  (the  discipline 
of  law)  to  suggest  how  disciplinary 
considerations  may  create  tensions 
within  and  across  a range  of  aca- 
demic discourse  (Myers,  1992). * I 
would  like  to  illustrate  this  integ- 
rity by  giving  examples  of 
intertextual  patterning  within  the 
discourse  of  law  in  order  to  show  how  it  is  used  to 
serve  the  general  function  of  textual  coherence 
(Halliday  & Hasan,  1976)  and  how  it  serves  generic 
and  disciplinary  functions  of  making  laws  clear,  pre- 
cise, unambiguous  and  all-inclusive  (Bhatia,  1993). 
This  consideration  of  generic  characteristics  of  special- 
ist discourses  is  also  meant  to  point  out  how  we  can 
enhance  our  effectiveness  in  specialist  communication 
and  help  eliminate  potential  obstacles  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  professional  and  disciplinary  discourse. 

Of  all  the  professional  and  disciplinary  texts,  legal 
genres  display  an  overwhelming  use  of  some  of  the 
most  typical  intertextual  and  interdiscursive  devices, 
which  often  create  specific  problems  in  their  construc- 
tion, interpretation  and  use,  especially  when  placed  in 
interdisciplinary  contexts.  Legal  specialists,  with  their 
extensive  training  and  experience  often  find  it  rela- 
tively manageable  to  cope  with  such  complexities.  Pro- 
fessionals from  other  disciplinary  cultures,  however 
often  find  them  rather  unnerving.  In  this  paper,  I will 
describe  some  of  these  intertextual  links  in  order  to 
show  you  to  what  extent  I think  they  are  truly  cohe- 
sive. By  cohesive  I mean  that  they  provide  the  essential 
texture  to  legal  texts  (Halliday  & Hasan,  1985).  I will 
also  describe  to  what  extent  I think  they  serve  func- 
tions that  go  far  beyond  the  normal  textual  consider- 
ations of  their  genre  and  become  more  legal  in  nature, 
and  hence,  accessible  only  to  the  privileged  members 
of  the  specialist  disciplinary  culture. 

Legal  discourse,  especially  legislative  provisions, 
displays  a variety  and  depth  of  intertextual  and 
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interdiscursive  links  rarely  noticed  in  any  other  dis- 
course. Intertextual  links  in  this  professional  genre 
seem  to  serve  not  simply  the  function  of  making  tex- 
tual and  discoursal  connections  with  preceding  and 
preceded  legislation,  but  they  also  seem  to  signal  a 
variety  of  specific  legal  relationships  between  legisla- 
tive provisions  in  the  same  document  or  in  some  other 
related  document.  As  Caldwell,  an  experienced  parlia- 
mentary counsel  put  it, 

. . . very  rarely  is  a new  legislative  provision  en- 
tirely free-standing  ...  it  is  part  of  a jigsaw  puzzle 
...  in  passing  a new  provision  you  are  merely 
bringing  one  more  piece  and  so  you  have  to  ac- 
knowledge that  what  you  are  about  to  do  may 
affect  some  other  bit  of  the  massive  statute 
book... .(Quoted  in  Bhatia,  1982,  p.  172) 

Let  me  give  some  more  substance  to  the  notion  of 
intertextual  links  in  legislative  discourse. 

Intertextuality 

In  a corpus  of  legislative  discourse  based  on  the  British 
Housing  Act  1980, 1 have  found  four  major  kinds  of 
intertextual  devices  which  seem  to  serve  the  following 
functions:  (1)  signaling  textual  authority;  (2)  providing 
terminological  explanation;  (3)  facilitating  textual  map- 
ping; and  (4)  defining  legal  scope. 

Signaling  textual  authority 

Textual  authority2  is  signaled  in  the  form  of  a typical 
use  of  complex  prepositional  phrases,  which  may  ap- 
pear to  be  almost  formulaic  to  a large  extent.  A very 
typical  example  of  this  kind  of  signaling  is  the  follow- 
ing provision  from  the  British  Housing  Act  1980 
(H.M.S.O.,  1980): 

110.5  The  applicable  local  average  rate  is  which- 
ever of  the  two  rates  for  the  time  being  declared  by 
the  local  authority  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(6a)  below  is  applicable. 

110.6  A local  authority  shall  for  such  period  not 
exceeding  six  months  and  ...  (a)  the  rate  appli- 
cable . . . shall  be  a rate  exceeding  . . . 

b)  . . . the  rate  applicable  to  the  sums  left  outstand- 
ing shall  be  a rate  exceeding 


In  section  110.5,  the  use  of  the  complex  prepositional 
phrase  in  accordance  with  . . . , signals  a link  to  the  text 
of  the  indicated  subsections,  shows  that  we  may  expect 
some  obligations  for  people  affected  by  the  British 
Housing  Act  in  the  indicated  subsections,  and  also 
indicates  the  nature  of  the  legal  relationship  we  can 
expect  to  find  there.  Our  expectation  is  then  met  by  the 
consistent  use  of  the  legally  binding  word  shall  in  sec- 
tion 110.6.  On  the  other  hand,  in  section  13.4  below,  the 
use  of  in  pursuance  of  section  4(2)  raises  an  expectation 
of  rights  depending  on  the  individual's  choice.  This  is 
then  confirmed  in  section  4.2  in  the  use  of  may , which 
is  often  used  to  express  rights,  rather  than  obligation. 

13.4  The  preceding  provisions  of  this  section  do  not 
confer  any  right  on  a person  required  in  pursuance 
of  section  4.2  to  share  the  right  to  buy  . . . 

4.2  A secure  tenant  may  . . . require  that  not  more 
than  three  members  of  his  family  . . . should  have 
the  right  to  buy  with  him  . . . 

The  use  of  under  or  by  virtue  of,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
more  neutral;  however,  many  legal  writers  do  not 
always  use  these  expressions  so  explicitly,  thus  caus- 
ing difficulties  in  interpretation.  The  manner  in  which 
textual  authority  is  signalled  (see  note  2)  is  summa- 
rized in  Table  1. 

Providing  Terminological  Explanation 

Terminological  explanation  is  so  central  to  legal  writ- 
ing that  even  the  most  common  and  ordinary  expres- 
sions can  take  on  special  values  in  the  context  of  law. 
House,  flat,  residence,  injury,  hand,  defame,  reputa- 
tion, and  many  other  words  may  require  specialist 
interpretation  because  they  may  have  different  mean- 
ings in  legal  texts.  So  one  of  the  main  functions  of  le- 
gal writing  is  provide  terminological  explanation 
wherever  such  expressions  are  assumed  to  have  devi- 
ated from  ordinary  meaning.  The  term  charity,  for 
example,  has  an  ordinary  meaning  for  most  of  us  ac- 
cording to  the  society  in  which  we  live.  But  in  the  con- 
text of  a particular  legislative  statement  such 
meanings  are  often  explicitly  codified,  rather  than 
assumed  to  be  known.  Common  understandings  of 
such  terms  are  often  vague,  flexible  and  less  precise, 
but  legal  interpretation  needs  more  precise  defini- 


Table  1:  Textual  Authority 
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Figure  1:  Terminological  Explanation  Textual  Mapping 

Terminological  Explanation  Textual  Mapping 

< > 


< falling  within — specified — set  out — described — mentioned — referred  to > 


tions,  as  in  the  following  section  from  the  Housing 
Act  (H.M.S.0, 1980): 

2.1  The  right  to  buy  does  not  arise  if  the  landlord  is 
a housing  trust  which  is  a charity  withinjhe  mean- 
ing of  the  Charities  Act.  1960. 

Facilitating  Textual  Mapping 

The  third  major  function  of  intertextuality  in  legal  dis- 
course is  to  signal  textual  coherence  to  the  reader  that 
text  must  be  interpreted  in  the  context  of  something 
expressed  elsewhere.  This  is  often  signaled  by  the  use 
of  en-participle  clauses,  as  in  this  section  from  the 
Housing  Act  1980  (H.M.S.0, 1980): 

54.3  The  continuous  period  mentioned  in  subsec- 
tion ...  (2)  above  is  the  period  beginning  with  the 
grant  of  the  protected  shorthold  tenancy  and  con- 
tinuing until  either  ...  (a)  no  person  is  in  posses- 
sion of  the  dwelling-house  as  a protected  or 
statutory  tenant;  or  ... . 

If  we  compare  the  last  two  functions  of  intertextuality 
in  legislative  expressions  (term  explanation  and  textual 
mapping),  we  may  find  quite  a bit  of  overlap,  so  much 
so  that  at  some  point  they  become  almost  indistin- 
guishable. Typical  realisations  of  these  two  functions 
include  expressions  from  falling  within  the  meaning  of.., 
which  clarifies  texts,  to  referred  to  in  subsection  ...,  at  the 
other  end,  which  is  used  for  text-cohering.  There  are  a 
number  of  others  somewhere  in  the  middle,  such  as 
specified  in  section  . . .,  set  out  in  subsection...  or  described 
in  section  ...  and  mentioned  in 
subsection  ....  The  overlap  can 
be  summed  up  in  Figure  1. 

Defining  Legal  Scope 

The  final  category  of 
intertextual  link  often  used  in 
legislative  statements  I refer  to 
as  those  defining  legal  scope 
for  a provision.  Since  every 
single  legislative  statement 
within  a particular  legal  system 
is  seen  as  part  of  the  massive 
statute  book,  and  that  none  of 
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them  is  likely  to  be  of  universal  application,  it  is  often 
more  than  necessary  to  define  the  scope  of  each  of 
these  legislative  expressions.  This  is  especially  neces- 
sary when  a provision  may  conflict  with  what  has  al- 
ready been  legislated.  Legislative  counsels  often  use 
intertextual  devices  in  order  to  signal  and  to  resolve 
such  conflicts  or  tensions.  In  the  case  of  section  16.1  of 
the  Housing  Act,  1980  (H.M.S.O.,  1980)  for  instance, 
the  writer  simply  signals  the  restricted  scope  of  the 
provision  in  the  context  of  paragraph  11(2)  of  schedule 
2 of  the  Act. 

16.1  The  landlord  shall  be  bound  to  make  to  the 
tenant 

(a) --- 

(b)  . . . a grant  of  a lease  of  the  dwelling-house  for  a 
term  not  less  than  125  years  (subject  to  paragraph 
13JM  Schedule  2 to  tfrig  Act);  — 

In  section  8.6  of  the  same  Act,  an  anticipated  conflict 
has  not  only  been  signaled  but  resolved  too  by  provid- 
ing that  8.6  will  have  legislative  effect  in  spite  of  the 
conflicting  requirements  stated  in  the  Land  Registra- 
tion Act  of  1925  (H.M.S.0, 1980). 

8.6  A charge  taking  effect  by  virtue  of  subsection 

(4)  above  shall  have,  notwithstanding  subsection 

(5)  of  section  59  of  the  Land  Registration  Act  1925, 
be  a land  charge  for  the  purposes  of  that  section  . . . 

Figure  2 indicates  a more  complete  range  intertextual 
device  defining  the  scope  of  legal  provisions: 


Figure  2:  Defining  the  scope  of  legal  provisions 
Defining  Legal  Scope  In 
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Conflict  Avoiding  Textual  Links 

Some  of  the  most  commonly  used  devices  to  signal 
conflicting  cases  are  as  follows: 

* Listing  of  conditions  which  must  be  fulfilled  for  a 
provision  to  operate 

* Listing  of  exceptions  under  which  the  provision 
ceases  to  operate 

* Explaining /defining  circumstances  under  which  a 
provision  operates 

* Extending  the  scope  of  the  provision 

* Restricting  the  scope  of  the  provision 

* Specifying  consequences  of  non-compliance  of  the 
provision 

Most  often  these  legal  conflicts  are  signaled  by  the 
somewhat  neutral  complex  prepositional  phrase  subject 
to , though  often  it  is  further  specified  by  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  noun  phrase,  such  as  the  following: 

. . . subject  to  the  conditions  stated  in  sub-section . . .be- 
low 
or 

. . . subject  to  the  exception  mentioned  in  section . . . 
or 

. . . subject  to  the  limits  imposed  by  the  provision  in 
section . . . 

Conflict  Resolving  Textual  Links 

In  the  case  of  real  conflict  between  provisions,  one  of- 
ten finds  two  standard  devices  to  signal  a resolution  of 
such  conflicts.  In  the  case  of  the  new  provision  taking 
priority  over  the  other  one,  the  common  device  used  is 
. . .notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section . . .,  which 
clearly  signals  that  the  new  provision  will  operate  in 
spite  of  the  conflicting  requirements  of  some  older  pro- 
vision. In  order  to  signal  the  opposite  effect,  that  is,  the 
new  provision  has  no  effect  on  the  one  previously  leg- 
islated, one  may  often  find  the  use  of  ...without  preju- 
dice to  the  generality  of  section.. . Sometimes,  we  also 
find  somewhat  more  general  expressions  to  this  effect, 
such  as  the  following: 

...  in  addition  to  the  powers  under  section  . . . 
or 

. . . instead  of  complying  with  the  provisions  of 
section  . . . 

However,  such  cases  are  rare.  The  parliamentary 
counsels  more  often  than  not  go  for  established  de- 
vices to  signal  conflicts,  whether  they  are  potential  or 
more  real. 

Concluding  Remarks 

In  this  brief  paper,  I have  made  an  attempt  to  describe 
only  one  of  the  genre  specific  intertextual  devices  to 
illustrate  that,  in  addition  to  their  text-cohering  func- 
tion, they  also  serve  a number  of  typical  legal  func- 
tions, some  of  which  give  expressions  to  the  demands 


imposed  on  the  drafting  community  as  a result  of  the 
generic  expectations  (Swales,  1990)  on  the  part  of  the 
members  of  the  relevant  professional  community.  Tex- 
tual coherence  in  applied  linguistics  is  often  viewed  as 
independent  of  generic  considerations  and  hence  are 
often  treated  in  literature  as  a matter  of  "linguistic" 
appropriateness  (Halliday  & Hasan,  1976)  rather  than 
"generic"  effectiveness.  With  the  increase  in 
multidisciplinary  and  interdisciplinary  exposure  in 
academic  contexts,  it  is  becoming  all  the  more  neces- 
sary that  such  generic  and  disciplinary  variations 
should  be  taken  more  seriously,  especially  in  the  con- 
text of  English  for  Specific  or  Professional  Purpose 
programmes.  Ignoring  such  generic  characteristics  of 
specialist  discourses  means  not  only  undervaluing 
effectiveness  in  specialist  communication  but  also  cre- 
ating potential  obstacles  in  the  acquisition  of  profes- 
sional and  disciplinary  discourse. 

Notes 

1.  Bhatia  (1993,  p.  145)  introduces  the  notion  of  generic  integrity  in  the 
context  simplification  of  texts.  He  claims  that  most  professional 
genres  are  recognisable  by  members  of  relevant  professional  com- 
munities because  they  invariably  display  their  typical  characteris- 
tics, either  in  terms  of  lexico-grammatical  features,  rhetorical 
structures  associated  with  a socially  recognised  communicative 
purposes.  Most  of  us  familiar  with  daily  newspapers  have  little 
difficulty  in  recognising  a news  report  and  distinguishing  it  from  an 
editorial,  because  both  of  them  have  their  own  distinct  generic 
integrity.  However,  it  is  possible  to  create  tension  between  two 
genres  by  incorporating  typical  features  of  two  different  genres  into 
one,  as  is  being  increasingly  found  in  the  mixing  of  promotional 
genres  with  a number  of  others,  including  academic  genres  (see 
Bhatia,  1998) 

2.  It  is  very  rare  to  find  legal  provisions  entirely  freestanding.  What- 
ever one  may  legislate  at  one  any  point  in  time  is  likely  to  have 
some  effect  on  aspects  of  preceding  legislation.  Legal  documents 
make  use  of  typical  set  of  lexico-grammatical  devices  to  refer  to  the 
text(s)  where  relevant  legal  authority  is  stated.  This  complexity  of 
referential  relationships  is  typically  mapped  in  most  legislative 
provisions  and  is  signaled  by  surface-level  lexico-grammatical 
devices. 
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nyone  current  on  the  latest  trends  in  Japanese 
higher  education  knows  that  university  ad- 
ministrators and  faculty  in  Japan  are  very  in- 
terested in  English  for  Specific  Purposes  (ESP).  The 
recent  increase  in  ESP  publications,  conference  presen- 
tations, professional  gatherings,  Web  sites,  e-mail  lists, 
invited  lectures,  consulting  requests,  and  model  pro- 
gram study-tours  adequately  testifies  to  this  fact!  Moti- 
vated by  new  policies  and  priorities  at  national  and 
local  levels,  Japanese  universities 
are  now  in  the  midst  of  rethinking 
their  English  language  curriculums 
and  searching  for  better  options. 

For  more  effective  delivery  of 
English  instruction,  Computer- 
Assisted  Language-Learning 
(CALL)  is  rapidly  becoming  a 
popular  choice.  For  more  effective 
instructional  content,  ESP  is  consid- 
ered an  intelligent  option.  Unfortu- 
nately, many  language  program 
administrators  and  educators  living 
Japan  are  not  yet  familiar  enough 
with  ESP  theory,  research,  and  edu- 
cation to  know  how  to  transform 
their  existing  EFL  programs  into 
ESP  programs.  In  this  short  article,  I 
offer  partial  remedy  to  this  problem 
by  proposing  a simple  guide  for 
intelligent  program  reform. 

Defining  Our  Terms 

English  for  General  Purposes  (EGP)  is  essentially  the 
English  language  education  in  junior  and  senior  high 
schools.  Students  are  introduced  to  the  sounds  and 
symbols  of  English,  as  well  as  to  the  lexical/grammati- 
cal/rhetorical elements  that  compose  spoken  and  writ- 
ten discourse.  EGP  also  focuses  on  applications  in 
general  situations:  appropriate  dialogue  with  restau- 
rant staff,  bank  tellers,  postal  clerks,  telephone  opera- 
tors, English  teachers,  and  party  guests  as  well  as 
lessons  on  how  to  read  and/or  write  the  English  typi- 
cally found  in  textbooks,  newspaper  and  magazine 
articles,  telephone  books,  shopping  catalogues,  appli- 
cation forms,  personal  letters,  e-mail,  and  home  pages. 
Supplementary  information  about  appropriate  ges- 
tures, cultural  conventions,  and  cultural  taboos  is  also 
normally  included  in  EGP  curriculums.  EGP  con- 
ducted in  English-speaking  countries  is  typically  called 
ESL,  and  EGP  conducted  in  non-English-speaking 
countries  is  normally  called  EFL.  Pedagogically,  a solid 
understanding  of  basic  EGP  should  precede  higher- 
level  instruction  in  ESP  if  ESP  programs  are  to  yield 
satisfactory  results. 

English  for  Specific  Purposes  (ESP)  is  research  and 
instruction  that  builds  on  EGP  and  is  designed  to  pre- 
pare students  or  working  adults  for  the  English  used  in 
specific  disciplines,  vocations,  or  professions  to  accom- 
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plish  specific  purposes.  As  Dudley-Evans  (1998)  ex- 
plains, ESP  may  not  always  focus  on  the  language  of  one 
specific  discipline  or  occupation,  such  as  English  for  Law 
or  English  for  Physics.  University  instruction  that  intro- 
duces students  to  common  features  of  academic  dis- 
course in  the  sciences  or  humanities,  frequently  called 
English  for  Academic  Purposes  (EAP),  is  equally  ESP. 

ESP  Curriculum  Reform  for  Japan 

ESP  curriculum  design  has  received  some  attention  in 
the  profession's  literature  over  the  years,  both  in  theory  ( 
Hutchinson  & Waters,  1987;  Mackay  & Palmer,  1981; 
Pennycook,  1997)  and  in  specific  applications  (Orr  et  al., 
1995;  Swales  & Mustafa,  1984);  however,  few  articles 
have  been  written  on  ESP  curriculum  design  for  the  spe- 
cific needs  of  university  students  in  Japan.  Those  that 
have  been  written,  however,  (and  many  of  them  quite 
good)  unfortunately  appear  in  minor  publications  with 
small  circulations  and  even  smaller  readerships.  (See 
<http://www.u-aizu.ac.jp/~t-orr/esp-j- 
bibliography.html>  for  a fairly  complete  list  of  articles 
written  about  ESP  work  in  Japan.)  In  addition,  they  fre- 
quently deal  with  specific  applications  of  ESP  rather 
than  addressing  the  broader  issue  of  reforming  univer- 
sity English  programs  in  their  entirety.  In  an  effort  to  fill 
this  gap,  I offer,  in  the  sections  that  follow,  a brief  guide 
for  ESP  curriculum  design  for  those  who  are  currently 
considering  revision  of  their  entire  English  program. 

Needs  analysis 

ESP  is  driven  by  the  specific  learning  needs  of  the  lan- 
guage learner.  The  first  step  for  ESP  curriculum  reform 
is  research  to  identify  the  specific  learning  needs  of 
your  students,  for  these  will  inform  the  decisions  you 
make  about  your  ESP  program.  Before  you  begin  a 
needs  analysis,  however,  you  must  first  answer  the 
following  crucial  question: 

Will  your  students  use  English  at  your  university  or  in 
their  jobs  after  graduation?  If  the  answer  is  no,  then  ESP 
is  not  a reasonable  option  for  your  university's  English 
language  program.  The  university  will  have  to  justify  its 
existence  and  improve  the  program  via  other  means.  If 
the  answer  is  yes,  however,  then  ESP  is  probably  the 
most  intelligent  option  for  your  school's  curriculum  re- 
form. ESP  needs  analysis  lays  a solid  foundation  for  a 
stable  ESP  program.  In  an  ESP  analysis,  answers  to  the 
following  questions  should  be  sought. 

Establishing  learning  targets 

Begin  with  some  basic  questions  to  survey  what  you 
think  will  be  needed.  Will  students  use  English  at  my 
university  or  in  their  jobs  after  graduation?  In  what 
situations?  For  what  purposes?  What  language  skills 
will  be  required?  (reading,  writing,  listening,  speaking) 
What  are  the  significant  characteristics  of  the  language 
in  these  situations?  (lexicon,  grammar,  spoken  scripts, 
written  texts,  other  characteristics).  What 
extralinguistic  knowledge  of  academia,  specific  disci- 
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plines,  specific  vocations,  or  specific  professions  is  re- 
quired for  successful  English  usage  in  these  areas? 

Answers  to  these  fundamental  questions  will  begin 
to  specify  the  target  skills  and  language  required  to 
function  successfully  in  target  English  language  situa- 
tions. Clear  objectives  make  program  design  much 
easier.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  identifying, 
understanding,  and  describing  the  spoken  and  written 
discourse  considered  appropriate  by  specific  academic, 
professional,  and  vocational  discourse  communities  is 
not  an  easy,  one-time  task.  Many  scholars  in  theoretical 
and  applied  linguistics  devote  the  bulk  of  their  careers 
to  this  work.  Initially,  careful  local  inquiry  supple- 
mented with  input  from  a balance  of  practical  and 
scholarly  ESP  literature  is  enough  to  begin  an  ESP  pro- 
gram, but  the  content  and  instruction  must  be  continu- 
ally refined  according  to  input  from  on-going  local 
research  and  new  findings  announced  in  the  profes- 
sional literature.  Stagnation  will  damage  ESP  as  easily 
as  it  does  EGP. 

Establishing  entry  levels 

Identifying  the  language  targets  toward  which  students 
must  aim  may  comprise  the  largest  percent  of  needs 
analysis,  but  it  does  not  comprise  it  all.  We  must  also 
discover  where  our  students  currently  stand  and  how 
much  distance  lies  between  them  and  the  target  before 
we  can  begin  to  determine  where  instruction  is  neces- 
sary. Many  good  publications  exist  on  language  testing, 
so  the  issue  need  not  be  discussed  here  in  detail;  how- 
ever, it  should  be  noted  that  the  goal  of  testing  for  ESP 
instruction  is  to  determine  what  portions  of  the  target 
language  students  don't  know — not  to  test  their  knowl- 
edge of  EGP.  TOEFL,  TOEIC,  and  other  popular  tests 
can  be  useful  for  testing  how  much  general  English  stu- 
dents know,  but  they  can't  provide  adequate  data  on 
student  competence  in  the  spoken  scripts  and  written 
texts  characteristic  of  a specific  discipline  or  vocation, 
such  as  medicine  or  shipbuilding.  The  vocabulary  and 
grammatical /rhetorical  structures  that  surface  most  fre- 
quently in  many  work  situations  lie  beyond  the  narrow 
range  of  English  tested  in  popular  standardized  tests. 

Program  Design 

Program  design  is  guided  by  three  parameters:  1)  tar- 
get learning  goals,  2)  entry-level  language  competence, 
and  3)  available  resources  for  education.  These  three 
elements  shape  the  design  of  ESP  and  make  it  unique 
in  every  university.  Though  curriculum  designs  and 
their  development  will  inevitably  vary  from  context  to 
context,  I believe  the  following  will  work  well  at  most 
Japanese  universities. 

Content  selection 

The  following  steps  will  aid  you  in  content  selection. 

1.  Identify  the  following  in  the  target  language: 

• essential  vocabulary 

• essential  grammar 
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• essential  spoken  scripts 

• essential  extralinguistic  features 

2.  Determine  which  elements  your  students  don't  know. 

3.  Consider  your  resources: 

• time  available  for  instruction 

• faculty  size  and  qualifications 

• facilities  and  equipment 

• budget 

• other  relevant  matters 

4.  Prioritize  your  content  material  by  degree  of  necessity. 

5.  Determine  how  much  of  the  content  material  can  be 
reasonably  taught  given  student  entry-levels,  the  quan- 
tity of  teaching  material,  available  time,  and  other 
available  resources. 

Content  arrangement 

Once  the  exact  content  your  school  is  able  to  offer  has 
been  determined,  the  next  concern  is  how  to  organize 
it.  In  Japan,  I recommend  ESP  content  material  be  orga- 
nized and  presented  in  the  following  three  phases: 
Phase  1:  Transition  and  Review;  Phase  2:  Listening/ 
Speaking  Instruction  & Reading/ Writing  Instruction; 
and  Phase  3:  Integrated  Applications. 

The  first  phase  provides  transition  to  university- 
level  education  and  review  in  the  basics.  It  assists  stu- 
dents in  switching  gears  from  the  educational  style  and 
material  accustomed  to  in  Japanese  high  schools  to  that 
appropriate  for  learning  at  your  university.  It  also  re- 
views fundamental  English  listening/  speaking/  read- 
ing/ writing  skills  and  content  in  areas  where  EGP  and 
ESP  overlap  in  order  to  equip  students  for  hard-core 
ESP  in  the  second  and  third  phases.  For  example,  if 
students  have  trouble  with  passive  constructions  nor- 
mally taught  in  EGP,  and  the  ESP  target  language 
makes  frequent  use  of  passives,  then  this  material  is 
reviewed  in  the  transition  and  review  phase  of  ESP 
instruction. 

The  second  phase  in  this  system  offers  students  what 
I will  call  "hard-core"  ESP.  One  part  focuses  on  master- 
ing spoken  ESP  discourse,  and  the  other  on  written 
ESP  discourse.  These  two  groupings  in  the  second 
phase  will  comprise  the  bulk  of  a university  ESP  pro- 
gram and  may  be  divided  into  several  different 
courses,  arranged  in  increasing  levels  of  difficulty.  The 
amount  of  time  and  attention  given  to  the  second 
phase  will  depend  on  how  necessary  English  is  to 
graduate  or  find  employment  for  students  in  your  in- 
stitution. Universities  where  half  of  a student's  major 
courses  are  taught  in  English  and  where  target  em- 
ployment situations  require  near-native  English  profi- 
ciency will  naturally  devote  a larger  percent  of  their 
curriculum  to  English  education  than  those  where  En- 
glish is  seldom  needed  on  campus  or  in  their  students' 
careers.  The  actual  needs  of  your  students  will  deter- 
mine how  much  ESP  is  necessary. 

The  third  and  final  phase  in  this  system  is  devoted 
to  integrated  applications.  By  this,  I mean  integration 
of  the  four  language  skills  in  realistic  or  genuine  target 
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situations  for  which  students  have  been  preparing.  For 
example,  ESP  instruction  in  this  phase  might  include 
supplementary  support  for  academic  English  activities, 
such  as  providing  assistance  with  writing  graduation 
theses  or  dissertations  in  English,  or  it  might  include 
supplementary  instruction  for  students  who  use  En- 
glish in  an  apprenticeship  context  prior  to  university 
graduation.  In  this  phase,  the  ESP  teacher  acts  more  as 
a language  counselor  or  behind-the-scene  language 
assistant  to  help  students  succeed  in  their  first  encoun- 
ters with  a target  English  language  situation  they  have 
been  preparing  for.  Again,  whether  or  not  this  final 
phase  gets  much  attention  in  a particular  university 
will  depend  on  actual  student  need. 

Content  delivery 

After  you  select  your  instructional  content  and  se- 
quence it,  you  must  decide  how  you  will  deliver  it.  The 
nature  of  the  content,  the  staff  and  facilities  available, 
and  the  nature  of  your  students  will  guide  your  deci- 
sions. Will  you  create  a self-study  program  where  stu- 
dents can  learn  some  parts  of  the  material  at  their  own 
pace  via  CD-ROMs?  Will  you  balance  lectures  with 
groupwork  or  class  discussion?  Will  you  put  your 
course  syllabi  on  Web  pages  with  links  to  lecture  notes 
and  interactive  exercises?  Will  you  work  on  projects 
cooperatively  via  Internet  with  students  in  other  coun- 
tries? Will  you  invite  specialists  from  the  target  voca- 
tion or  profession  to  deliver  some  of  the  extralinguistic 
material?  No  matter  what  you  decide,  it  is  advisable  to 
keep  your  students'  specific  learning  goals  in  mind  so 
that  your  modes  of  delivery  will  complement  the  mate- 
rial. For  example  high-tech,  individualized  computer- 
assisted  instruction  might  be  best  suited  for  ESP 
students  preparing  for  the  computer  field,  whereas 
formal  lectures,  discussion,  and  debate  may  be  better 
suited  for  ESP  programs  aimed  at  training  future  law- 
yers. Again,  specific  learning  needs  will  uniquely 
shape  every  ESP  program. 

Materials  development 

One  of  the  most  time-consuming  activities  for  many 
ESP  programs  is  the  preparation  of  appropriate  teach- 
ing materials.  Few  materials  sold  in  bookstores  fit  the 
specific  needs  identified  in  a needs  analysis.  ESP  text- 
books, for  example,  must  appeal  to  consumers  in  a 
wide  variety  of  contexts  to  turn  a profit.  Consequently, 
the  best  course  of  action  is  to  find  as  much  prepared 
material  as  possible  that  genuinely  meets  your  stu- 
dents' needs,  and  then  supplement  it  with  material  you 
design  yourself. 

In  principle,  if  efforts  at  one  or  more  universities  can 
be  coordinated,  where  learners  share  similar  goals,  the 
process  can  take  less  time.  Unfortunately,  in  actual 
practice  this  is  rare.  University  faculty  are  notorious  for 
pride  in  their  work  and  confidence  in  their  opinions.  If 
levels  of  competence  and  "professional"  opinion  differ 

Orr,  cont'd  on  p.  32. 
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Active 

Listening 

Introducing 
Skills  for  Understanding 
Building  Skills 
for  Understanding 
Expanding  Understanding 
through  Content 

Marc  Helgesen  & Steven  Brown 

By  activating  students’ 
knowledge  of  a topic  before 
they  listen,  Active 
Listening  offers  them  a frame 
of  reference  to  make 
predictions  about  what 
they  will  hear. 

• Develops  listening  strategies 

• Offers  a variety  of 

listening  tasks 

• Natural  recordings 
• Speaking  in  every  unit 
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n this  paper,  I describe  a workshop  called  "Lan- 
guages of  the  Law"  that  I have  taught  several  times 
with  John  Swales  as  part  of  the  University  of 
Michigan's  pre-sessional  English  for  Legal  Studies 
(ELS)  program.  This  workshop  is  unique  among  legal 
English  courses  in  focusing  on  variation  in  legal  lan- 
guage, both  across  different  kinds  of  legal  texts  from 
the  US  and  across  texts  from  different  countries. 

The  six-week  ELS  program  is  designed  for  interna- 
tional students,  who  come  to  the  United  States  to  study 
American  law  after  earning  law 
degrees  in  their  home  countries. 

The  program  is  designed  to  help 
them  acquire  the  English-language 
skills  that  they  need  to  survive  in 
an  American  law  school,  which 
they  all  start  immediately  following 
the  program.  In  addition  to  the 
workshop  described  here,  the  pro- 
gram consists  of  four  major  courses: 
Processing  Legal  Materials,  Aca- 
demic Legal  Writing,  Interactive 
Listening  and  Speaking,  and  Re- 
searching Legal  Issues. 
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The  Workshop 

The  two-day  Languages  of  the  Law 
workshop  allowed  the  students  to 
step  back  from  their  other  language 
study  and  reflect  on  certain  aspects  of  what  they  had 
learned.  We  felt  that  they  would  be  better  able  to  deal 
with  the  various  legal  texts,  or  genres,  if  they  were  more 
consciously  aware  of  the  purposes  and  conventions  as- 
sociated with  each  genre.  For  example,  judicial  opinions 
often  have  a narrative  section  outlining  the  facts  of  the 
case.  Rather  than  needing  to  remember  the  whole  narra- 
tive, however,  students  need  to  be  able  to  pick  out  the 
parts  that  are  "material,"  or  important  for  the  court's 
reasoning  in  the  decision  (see  Swales,  1990,  pp.  72-73). 
We  also  felt  that  the  students  needed  to  understand  how 
legal  genres  are  related  to  each  other  within  the  Ameri- 
can legal  system  and  also  how  they  compare  with 
genres  that  the  students  were  more  familiar  with  from 
their  home  country.  The  workshop  covered  both  specific 
genres  and  general  linguistic  features  of  legal  language. 
We  started  with  broad  generic  features,  moved  to  nar- 
row features,  and  then  broadened  out  again  at  the  end. 

The  Concept  of  Genre 

We  first  introduced  the  students  to  the  concept  of 
genre  and  the  importance  of  conscious  knowledge  of 
genre  purposes  and  conventions.  We  then  showed  the 
students  that  they  already  knew  a considerable 
amount  about  American  legal  genres.  Divided  into 
groups  of  two  or  three,  they  were  given  short  excerpts 
from  six  different  texts  and  asked  to  determine  the 
genre  of  the  original  text. 

Example  1 below  shows  one  of  the  excerpts,  from  an 
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appellate  opinion;  the  other  examples  come  from  a law 
review  article,  a brief,  a statute,  a regulation,  and  a 
contract. 

Example  1:  Next,  defendant  claims  that  the  court 
erred  in  refusing  to  give  the  jury  five  supplemental 
instructions.  Four  of  the  proposed  instructions 
dealt  with  the  issue  of  notice.  As  discussed  previ- 
ously, notice  was  not  an  essential  element  of 
plaintiff's  case.  The  remaining  instruction  con- 
cerned the  liability  of  a possessor  of  premises.  This 
was  covered  by  the  standard  jury  instructions. 
Moreover,  the  proposed  instructions  failed  to  state 
the  applicable  law  in  an  unslanted  and  non-argu- 
mentative  style.  MCR  2.516(D)(4);  Johnson  v 
Corbet,  423  Mich  304,  327, 377  NW2d  713  (1985); 
Beadle  v Allis,  165  Mich  App  516, 418  NW2d  906 
(1987).  The  court  did  not  err. 

The  students  were  very  successful  with  this  task,  even 
made  some  guesses  about  the  texts  that  I did  not  think 
possible.  For  example,  some  students  determined  that 
example  1 not  only  came  from  an  appellate  opinion,  but 
also  from  a mid-level  court  rather  than  a supreme  court 
and  from  a state  court  rather  than  a federal  court.  To 
identify  the  genres,  the  students  used  many  linguistic 
features,  including  sentence  length,  tense,  citations,  and 
vocabulary  choices.  This  exercise  made  the  students 
more  aware  of  tacit  knowledge,  which  gave  them  confi- 
dence and  helped  them  develop  expectations  about  legal 
genres  to  guide  their  reading  and  writing. 

Linguistic  Characteristics 

The  next  section  of  the  workshop  dealt  with  linguistic 
characteristics  of  American  legal  English,  particularly 
lexicon  and  syntax.  The  students  are  often  unaware  of 
just  exactly  how  the  vocabulary  of  legal  English  sets  it 
apart  from  general  English.  They  know  that  it  uses 
some  technical  terms,  but  they  are  sometimes  not  sure 
which  words  these  are.  They  enjoy  learning  that  some 
words  used  in  both  legal  and  non-legal  contexts  have 
legal  meanings  that  are  different  from  non-legal  mean- 
ings and  can  contribute  to  misunderstanding  when 
used  with  non-lawyers,  such  as  clients.  One  such  term 
is  prejudice,  shown  in  Example  2.  We  discussed  choos- 
ing appropriate  lexical  items  in  communicating  with 
various  audiences. 

Example  2:  "The  judge  dismissed  the  suit  with 
prejudice."  Legal  meaning:  The  dismissal  included 
a loss  of  legal  rights,  and  the  suit  may  not  be  re- 
filed. Non-legal  meaning:  The  judge  was  biased;  if 
the  judge  had  been  objective,  the  suit  may  not  have 
been  dismissed. 

Moving  from  vocabulary  to  syntax,  we  studied 
structural  ambiguity.  It  is  a serious  problem  to  draft  or 
examine  a legal  document  without  realizing  that  it  has 
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multiple  possible  meanings.  The  students  worked  in 
pairs  to  determine  ambiguity  in  example  sentences 
and  rewrite  the  sentences  unambiguously.  We  started 
with  common  examples  from  general  English,  such  as 
"The  old  men  and  women  should  sit  in  the  back  of  the 
boat."  Should  all  women  sit  in  back  or  only  the  old 
women?  We  then  moved  to  ambiguous  sentences  from 
legal  contexts. 

Example  3 below  comes  from  a car  insurance  policy 
and  was  the  subject  of  litigation  (Solan,  1993).  The  sen- 
tence provides  coverage  to  both  the  policyholder  and 
others  for  whom  the  policyholder  is  responsible  when 
driving  a car  that  the  policyholder  does  not  own. 

Example  3:  "Such  insurance  as  is  provided  by  this 
policy  applies  to  the  use  of  a non-owned  vehicle 
by  the  named  insured  and  any  person  responsible 
for  use  by  the  named  insured  provided  such  use  is 
with  the  permission  of  the  owner." 

Does  the  phrase  "provided  such  use  is  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  owner"  apply  only  to  "any  person  re- 
sponsible for  use  by  the  named  insured"  or  does  it 
apply  to  both  this  person  and  the  policyholder  ("the 
named  insured")?  We  would  like  to  expand  this  sec- 
tion of  the  workshop  in  response  to  student  requests, 
but  such  sentences  are  not  always  easy  to  find  and  we 
have  a limited  supply  of  them. 

We  then  covered  nominalizations,  which  have  wide- 
spread use  in  English  legal  writing,  just  as  in  technical 
writing  and  other  kinds  of  formal  English  prose.  Our 
objective  was  to  provide  students  with  a variety  of 
choices  for  "carrier"  verbs.  For  example,  rather  than  to 
judge,  in  legal  writing  one  will  find  to  make  a judgment. 
Additionally,  however,  one  can  release,  form,  pro- 
nounce, enter,  or  deliver  a judgment.  Similarly,  to  claim 
often  becomes  to  make  a claim,  but  it  can  also  be  to  submit, 
present,  bring,  initiate,  or  file  a claim,  depending  on  the 
circumstances.  The  students  brainstormed  about  pos- 
sible carrier  verbs  for  the  nominalized  forms  of  many 
verbs  that  are  commonly  nominalized  in  legal  English. 

Finally,  we  moved  back  to  discourse-level  structures, 
first  comparing  legislation  from  different  countries,  and 
then  judicial  opinions.  In  comparing  legislation,  we 
worked  from  a nationality  problem  from  Millett  (1986). 
In  this  problem,  a fictitious  couple  living  in  France  is 
going  to  have  a baby.  The  husband  is  British  and  the 
wife  is  French,  and  they  would  like  for  the  baby  to  have 
dual  French  and  British  citizenship.  They  want  to  know 
if  they  can  have  their  baby  in  France  or  if  they  should 
arrange  to  have  the  baby  in  the  UK.  The  students  were 
given  the  relevant  nationality  statutes  from  both  coun- 
tries, with  the  relevant  portion  of  the  French  Civil  Code 
provided  in  both  French  and  English.  When  the  stu- 
dents worked  out  the  answers  to  the  problem,  we  dis- 
cussed the  difficulties  and  how  they  differed  across  the 
statutory  materials  from  each  country. 

The  students  agreed  that  the  French  civil  code  was 
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easier  to  work  with  than  the  UK  statute,  but  the  causes 
of  the  differences  were  surprising  to  them.  It  is  often  said 
that  civil  codes  are  easier  to  read  because  they  provide 
only  a framework  of  principles  rather  than  dealing  with 
all  possible  cases  and  special  contingencies,  as  is  typical 
of  legislation  in  common  law  countries. 

However,  the  French  civil  code  provides  for  all  kinds 
of  special  cases,  including  illegitimate  children,  found- 
lings, and  children  of  stateless  parents.  Even  so,  the 
French  legislation  is  considerably  shorter  than  the  British 
legislation,  and  this  difference  certainly  contributes  to 
the  greater  difficulty  associated  with  the  British  legisla- 
tion. Additionally,  however,  many  of  the  subsections  in 
the  UK  legislation  make  reference  to  other  subsections, 
sometimes  ones  that  are  considerably  far  away  in  the 
text,  creating  disjointed  reading,  which  does  not  occur 
with  the  French  code.  And,  of  course,  the  UK  legislation 
is  full  of  long  sentences  with  complicated  syntax  that  can 
be  difficult  to  unravel.  We  talked  about  reading  strate- 
gies for  trying  to  comprehend  such  sentences,  and  how 
they  would  apply  to  American  legislation.  At  this  point 
we  brought  in  the  American  nationality  legislation  and 
worked  a similar  problem  to  see  if  these  reading  strate- 
gies do  actually  work  well  with  American  statutes.  We 
then  discussed  the  court  opinions. 

Court  Opinions 

The  students  had  already  read  the  two  opinions  and 
thought  about  some  questions.  Both  opinions  were 
from  intermediate-level  appellate  courts;  one  was  an 
English  contract  case,  and  the  other  was  a Swedish  tort 
case,  provided  in  an  English  translation.  The  questions 
that  the  students  considered  were  of  two  types.  The 
first  were  nominally  reading  comprehension  questions 
about  the  case  and  the  location  of  certain  information. 
The  second  type  concerned  organization  and  other 
discourse  patterns,  comparing  the  English  and  Swed- 
ish opinions  to  the  American  opinions  that  the  stu- 
dents read  in  other  sections  of  the  ELS  program. 

Because  of  the  inherent  murkiness  of  the  task,  it  was 
difficult  to  explain  clearly  to  the  students  what  they 
were  supposed  to  do  and  why.  Nevertheless,  they  did 
a remarkable  job  of  comparing  the  opinions.  They 
agreed  that  the  Swedish  opinion  was  both  easier  in 
some  respects  and  harder  in  other  respects  than  the 
American  opinions  that  they  had  been  reading.  It  was 
harder  in  the  Swedish  opinion  to  get  a clear  handle  on 
the  facts  of  the  case,  what  led  to  the  lawsuit,  but  the 
outcome  of  the  case  was  clear  from  the  very  beginning 
because  of  a different  organization  and  the  language 
was  simpler. 

We  used  this  discussion  of  organization  to  lead  into 
a discussion  of  reading  strategies  for  American  opin- 
ions. The  students  had  already  recognized  at  this  point 
in  the  ELS  program  that  it  is  often  best  to  start  reading 
an  American  opinion  not  at  the  beginning,  but  at  the 
end,  to  find  out  if  the  appellate  court  is  affirming  or 
reversing  the  lower  court's  decision.  However,  not  all 
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of  the  students  had  arrived  yet  at  the  strategy  of  mark- 
ing up  the  opinion  into  sections,  even  though  they 
could  recognize  in  retrospect  that  American  opinions 
typically  start  with  a description  of  the  facts  of  the  case, 
followed  by  the  legal  reasoning  of  the  court,  taking  up 
one  issue  at  a time.  We  then  discussed  the  English 
opinion,  using  it  to  talk  about  other  kinds  of  discourse 
characteristics.  The  students  readily  recognized  that 
the  organization  of  the  English  opinion  was  very  simi- 
lar to  the  American  opinions.  However,  this  opinion 
still  seemed  different,  particularly  in  its  legal  reason- 
ing. The  English  opinion  used  very  long  quotations 
from  prior  cases,  but  it  contained  very  little  discussion 
of  the  similarities  and  differences  between  the  present 
case  and  the  prior  ones.  Nor  did  it  discuss  how  the 
principles  derived  from  the  prior  case  ought  to  apply 
to  the  present  case.  The  reader  was  expected  to  do  this 
work  on  his  or  her  own.  This  textual  strategy  is  very 
different  from  the  American  opinions  that  the  students 
had  read  and  from  the  writing  techniques  that  they 
were  taught  in  their  legal  writing  class,  where  they 
were  explicitly  discouraged  from  using  long  quota- 
tions with  little  discussion.  In  this  way,  they  are  able  to 
see  that  there  is  more  to  American  legal  discourse  than 
just  the  use  of  the  English  language  combined  with  a 
common  law  legal  system.  If  they  wish  to  be  successful 
in  an  American  legal  environment,  they  need  to  under- 
stand not  only  American  legal  vocabulary  and  syntax 
but  also  American  legal  discourse  structure  and  rhe- 
torical strategy. 

Logistic  Challenges 

The  scheduling  of  the  workshop  within  the  ELS  pro- 
gram is  a bit  tricky.  We  think  that  we  have  hit  it  right 
by  scheduling  it  about  2/3  of  the  way  through  the  pro- 
gram. If  we  run  the  workshop  later,  the  students  feel 
that  it  is  a distraction  from  the  final  projects  in  their 
other  courses.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  do  it  earlier,  the 
students  are  not  yet  familiar  enough  with  American 
legal  discourse.  One  of  our  aims  is  to  be  able  to  help 
them  stand  back  and  see  the  forest  as  well  as  the  trees, 
but  to  do  that,  they  have  to  have  some  sense  of  what 
the  trees  themselves  look  like!  We  feel  that  there  may 
be  a lesson  here  for  other  kinds  of  content-oriented  ESP 
courses,  too. 

Another  difficulty  is  that  textual  patterns  we  look  at 
are  abstract  and  are  not  the  normal  focus  of  legal  dis- 
cussion. The  students  find  the  content  of  legal  rules 
interesting;  that  is,  after  all,  why  they  have  come  to  the 
US.  Additionally,  they  are  accustomed  to  discussing 
legal  issues,  but  they  are  not  used  to  discussing  the 
rhetorical  practices  within  which  those  legal  issues  are 
framed.  As  such,  the  students'  natural  inclination  is  to 
discuss  the  legal  issues  involved  in  the  opinion  and 
legislation  exercises  rather  than  the  organization  and 
other  rhetorical  strategies  found  in  the  texts,  so  that 
keeping  the  discussion  focused  can  be  problematic. 

Fredrickson,  cont'd  on  p.  39. 
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edical  literature  reflects  an  increasing  aware- 
ness of  the  importance  of  communication 
and  the  doctor-patient  relationship,  which 
have  been  shown  to  have  an  impact  on  patient  satisfac- 
tion, compliance,  medical  outcome,  and  malpractice 
suits  against  physicians  (Simpson  et  al.,  1991).  Consid- 
ering the  large  number  of  internationally- trained  phy- 
sicians currently  practicing  in  the  United  States,  the 
ESL/ESP  professional  has  a unique  opportunity  to 
contribute  to  the  improvement  of  doctor-patient  com- 
munication through  instruction  in 
language  and  culture  in  a U.S. 
medical  setting.  As  a contribution 
to  curriculum  development  in  this 
area,  this  paper  describes  the  daily 
tasks  of  international  internal  medi- 
cine residents  in  training  in  a U.S. 
hospital,  highlighting  in  detail  one 
of  the  most  important:  the  medical 
interview. 

Physicians  who  have  received 
their  medical  training  outside  the 
U.S.  and  Canada  are  known  as  in- 
ternational medical  graduates 
(IMGs).  Although  this  group  in- 
cludes U.S.  or  Canadian-born  phy- 
sicians who  have  gone  elsewhere 
for  medical  training,  the  majority 
came  to  live  in  the  United  States  for 
the  first  time  after  medical  training. 
According  to  a recent  report,  25.5%  (24,982)  of  all  resi- 
dents in  U.S.  training  programs  in  1996  were  IMGs; 
most  of  these  are  concentrated  in  the  fields  of  internal 
medicine,  pediatrics,  psychiatry,  and  family  medicine 
(Dunn  & Miller,  1996).  The  majority  of  these  physicians 
eventually  make  their  home  in  the  United  States,  mak- 
ing up  approximately  23%  of  the  physicians  practicing 
in  the  U.S.A.  (Inglehart,  1996). 

Currently,  IMGs  interested  in  practicing  in  the 
United  States  must  be  initially  certified  by  the  Educa- 
tional Commission  on  Foreign  Medical  Graduates.  The 
certification  process  includes  an  objective  English  lan- 
guage proficiency  exam  similar  to  that  required  by 
most  universities  (Friedman,  Sutnick,  Stillman,  Regan, 
& Norcini,  1993).  Despite  receiving  a passing  score  on 
this  test  of  general  English  skills,  many  IMGs  are  not 
well-prepared  for  the  communication  tasks  that  await 
them  as  physicians  in  US  hospitals  and  clinics.  These 
tasks  can  be  divided  into  three  categories:  interactions 
with  professionals,  with  patients  and  families,  and 
academic  interaction. 

Interactions  with  other  professionals  include  collabo- 
rating with  other  members  of  the  hospital  medical 
team  in  diagnosing  and  treating  patients;  presenting 
and  discussing  cases  to  supervisors;  teaching  and  su- 
pervising junior  members  of  the  team;  answering 
pages  and  phone  calls;  requesting  tests,  results,  and 
consultations;  interacting  with  other  health  care  pro- 
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viders  such  as  sub-specialist  physicians,  nurses,  physi- 
cal therapists,  social  workers,  and  occupational  thera- 
pists; and  reading  and  writing  notes  in  charts. 

Interactions  with  patients  and  families  requires  great 
sensitivity  and  a high  level  of  skill  in  interpersonal 
communication.  Some  of  the  tasks  are  taking  a history, 
performing  a physical  exam,  explaining  diagnostic 
procedures  and  medical  conditions,  and  negotiating 
treatment  plans. 

Academic  interaction  requires  physicians  to  read 
and  write  journal  articles,  collaborate  on  research 
projects,  present  at  conferences,  attend  lectures  and 
participate  in  discussions.  While  many  of  these  tasks 
are  limited  to  the  training  period,  all  physicians  are 
required  to  be  lifelong  learners,  and  some  choose  to 
pursue  careers  in  academic  medicine. 

While  instruction  in  any  of  the  categories  described 
above  may  easily  form  the  basis  of  an  English  for 
Medical  Purposes  curriculum,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
paper,  I will  describe  one  task,  the  medical  interview, 
in  detail,  followed  by  suggestions  for  the  teaching  of 
that  task  to  IMGs. 


The  Medical  Interview 

The  medical  interview  has  received  a great  deal  of  atten- 
tion in  the  medical  literature  and  in  the  curricula  of 
medical  schools  for  the  past  two  decades.  In  countless 
books  and  articles,  it  is  identified  as  a core  clinical  skill; 
the  average  physician  will  conduct  approximately 
120,000-160,000  interviews  in  the  course  of  a 40-year 
career  (Lipkin,  Frankel,  Beckman,  Charon,  & Fein,  1995). 
In  his  introduction  to  a recently-published  text  on  the 
medical  interview,  Mack  Lipkin,  one  of  the  foremost 
researchers  in  doctor-patient  communication,  writes: 

Why  is  the  interview  so  important  and  why  is  it  so 
necessary  to  teach  students  about  it  from  the  outset 
of  their  professional  work?  The  interview  is  the 
core  clinical  skill.  It  determines  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  data  the  health  care  professional  has  to 
work  with  in  identifying  and  solving  the  patient's 
problem.  It  determines  the  quality  of  the  relation- 
ship between  practitioner  ...  and  patient,  a relation- 
ship that  is  key  to  patient  cooperation  and 
satisfaction,  to  practitioner  satisfaction,  and  to 
helping  the  patient  grow  and  develop.  It  deter- 
mines as  well  the  patient's  understanding  of  what 
is  going  on  and  being  done,  his  or  her  willingness 
to  take  the  risk  of  a true  partnership  with  the  prac- 
titioner, and  the  likelihood  that  the  patient  will 
participate  effectively  in  such  matters  as  going  for 
tests,  taking  medications,  and  changing  lifestyle. 
(Coulehan  & Block,  1997,  pp.  vii-viii) 

For  international  medical  graduates,  the  medical  inter- 
view is  surely  no  less  important;  it  may  be,  however, 
more  difficult  to  perform  successfully  because  of  the 
additional  barriers  of  language  and  culture  differences 
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between  doctor  and  patient.  Therefore  the  ESL/ESP 
professional  must  pay  particular  attention  to  under- 
standing the  communication  components  of  this  skill. 

The  medical  interview  generally  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing structural  elements: 

(a)  The  opening:  The  physician  greets  the  patient,  es- 
tablishes initial  rapport,  and  elicits  the  primary 
problems  for  which  the  patient  is  seeking  medical 
care. 

(b)  The  history  of  the  present  illness:  The  physician 
asks  a variety  of  questions  to  encourage  the  patient 
to  describe  the  current  problems  in  detail. 

(c)  The  past  medical  history,  the  family  history  and  the 
social  history:  The  physician  departs  from  the  dis- 
cussion of  current  medical  problems  and  gathers 
information  from  the  patient  about  past  medical 
problems,  medical  problems  in  the  family,  and 
lifestyle  issues  such  as  occupation,  support  systems, 
smoking,  alcohol  and  drug  use,  and  sexual  issues. 

(d)  The  review  of  systems:  The  physician  seeks  infor- 
mation about  current  or  past  problems  involving 
the  various  body  systems. 

(e)  The  physical  exam  and  other  diagnostic  procedures 
as  necessary. 

(f)  The  closing:  The  physician  and  patient  discuss  fur- 
ther diagnostic  procedures,  medical  conditions,  and 
options  for  treatment. 

Medical  residency  curricula  often  include  training  in 
the  medical  interview.  The  Wayne  State  General  Inter- 
nal Medicine  Program  however,  provides  instruction  in 
the  communication  aspects  of  the  medical  interview, 
highlighting  issues  which  may  present  a particular 
problem  for  IMGs.  This  interviewing  skills  course  is 
taught  to  small  groups,  with  frequent,  short  sessions 
throughout  the  first  year  of  the  residency,  totaling  ap- 
proximately 12  to  15  hours  of  instruction.  Methods  in- 
clude readings,  lectures,  discussion,  videos,  role-play, 
and  the  opportunity  to  be  videotaped  performing  a 
simulated  interview  with  an  actor,  with  a subsequent 
one-on-one  review  with  the  instructor.  The  course  cur- 
riculum is  adapted  from  the  three-function  model  of 
the  medical  interview,  which  defines  the  main  func- 
tions of  the  interview  as  (1)  gathering  data,  (2)  estab- 
lishing rapport  and  responding  to  emotions,  and  (3) 
educating  and  motivating  patients  to  adhere  to  treat- 
ment (Cohen-Cole,  1991).  Following  is  a description  of 
each  of  the  three  main  components  of  the  course. 

Part  I:  The  Doctor-Patient  Relationship 

The  doctor-patient  relationship,  as  all  social  relation- 
ships, is  heavily  laden  with  cultural  norms  and  values. 
In  a society  that  places  a great  value  on  hierarchy,  for 
example,  the  physician  may  be  treated  with  great  re- 
spect; his/her  knowledge  or  advice  is  not  questioned, 
especially  in  public.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  United 
States,  the  social  and  professional  hierarchy  is  not  as 
closely  adhered  to  as  it  is  in  many  other  societies.  Pa- 
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tients  in  most  cases  view  the  doctor-patient  relation- 
ship as  a partnership,  sometimes  even  a business  trans- 
action, and  believe  that  they  have  equal  rights  to 
information  and  decision-making.  Therefore,  in  the 
interviewing  skills  class,  topics  such  as  culture  and 
values  that  influence  the  doctor-patient  relationship, 
cross-cultural  images  of  both  doctor  and  patient,  and 
the  current  medico-legal  environment  are  discussed. 

Part  II:  Gathering  Data 

The  nature  of  biomedical  diagnosis  requires  that  the 
physician  gather  a great  deal  of  very  specific  informa- 
tion from  a variety  of  sources,  but  primarily  from  the 
patient.  Furthermore,  in  internal  medicine,  the  history 
usually  includes  not  only  medical  information,  but 
social  information  and  health  maintenance  informa- 
tion. In  many  medical  settings  around  the  world,  be- 
cause physicians  see  a much  larger  number  of  patients 
and  have  fewer  resources  for  diagnosis  and  treatment, 
the  medical  interview  itself  is  very  brief,  focusing  on 
the  current  problem.  This  section  of  a medical  inter- 
viewing course  includes  topics  such  as  greeting  the 
patient,  using  attentive  nonverbal  behavior,  organizing 
and  setting  priorities  for  the  interview,  balancing  open- 
and  closed-ended  questions,  and  listening  actively. 

Part  III:  Building  Rapport  and  Responding  to  Emo- 
tions 

Although  frequently  omitted  from  the  medical  school 
curriculum,  rapport  between  the  doctor  and  the  patient 
is  the  foundation  on  which  the  interview  is  based. 

Most  physicians  admit  that  proper  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment is  quite  difficult  when  there  is  a lack  of  trust.  The 
key  to  building  trust  and  rapport  is  not  only  to  feel 
empathy,  but  to  show  it.  Therefore  residents  need  to 
understand  and  respond,  at  least  superficially,  to  the 
emotions  that  their  patients  express  during  the  medical 
encounter.  During  this  segment  of  the  interviewing 
skills  course,  residents  have  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
the  way  they  express  emotions  as  contrasted  with  the 
ways  in  which  their  patients  may  express  emotions. 
Some  residents  may  be  very  uncomfortable,  for  ex- 
ample, with  raised  voices,  or  swearing  as  an  expression 
of  anger,  or  withdrawal  as  an  expression  of  sadness. 
They  learn  and  practice  skills  of  showing  empathy, 
such  as  reflecting  emotions  ("You  seem  very  upset  by 
your  illness")  or  expressing  personal  support  ("I'm 
here  to  help  you  in  any  way  I can"). 

Part  IV:  Discussing  Diagnosis  and  Negotiating 
Treatment 

Physicians  frequently  have  difficulty  explaining  medi- 
cal conditions  in  lay  terms,  especially  if  patients  in 
their  home  countries  are  unaccustomed  to  requesting 
detailed  explanations.  This  difficulty  can  be  exacer- 
bated by  lack  of  familiarity  with  lay  medical  terms  as 
well  as  with  social  and  cultural  issues  that  may  inter- 
fere with  the  patients'  ability  to  adhere  to  a treatment 
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plan.  For  example,  patients  who  lack  medical  insur- 
ance or  transportation  may  be  resistant  to  a physician's 
suggestion  that  they  undergo  a variety  of  diagnostic 
tests  requiring  frequent  visits  to  the  hospital,  especially 
if  they  don't  have  a clear  understanding  of  the  reason 
for  the  tests.  In  the  interviewing  skills  class,  residents 
practice  giving  clear  explanations  in  lay  terms  and 
checking  to  see  if  their  patients  understand.  In  addi- 
tion, the  doctors  explore  further  the  concept  of  the  doc- 
tor-patient partnership  in  order  to  learn  to  negotiate 
rather  than  dictate  treatment,  increasing  the  potential 
for  adherence  to  the  treatment  plan.  Role  plays  give 
them  the  opportunity  to  practice  explaining  a variety 
of  diagnoses  and  negotiating  treatment  plans. 

Physicians  naturally  feel  uncomfortable  providing 
news  of  a diagnosis  such  as  a terminal  or  stigmatized 
disease.  In  many  countries  and  ethnic  groups,  this  infor- 
mation is  communicated  to  the  patient's  family;  in  fact,  it 
may  be  considered  unethical  to  give  bad  news  to  a pa- 
tient because  it  is  perceived  to  hasten  the  illness  process. 
In  the  interviewing  skills  class,  therefore,  residents  dis- 
cuss the  cultural  and  ethical  implications  of  bad  news 
delivery  as  well  as  the  appropriate  language  skills  for 
use  in  such  a highly  emotional  interaction.  Some  of  these 
skills  include  choosing  an  appropriate  time  and  place  to 
talk  with  the  patient,  providing  a basic  diagnosis  using 
nontechnical  language,  eliciting  and  responding  to  pa- 
tients' emotions  regarding  their  diagnosis,  listening  ac- 
tively, offering  hope,  and  providing  only  necessary 
details  rather  than  overloading  the  patient  with  extrane- 
ous technical  information  (Eggly  et  al.,  1997). 

Part  V:  The  Social  History 

The  purpose  of  the  social  history  in  the  medical  inter- 
view is  to  determine  social  influences  on  patients' 
medical  conditions,  such  as  occupation,  smoking,  use 
of  alcohol  or  other  substances,  marital  status,  support 
systems,  and  sexual  activity.  IMGs,  as  well  as  other 
physicians  who  do  not  share  the  social  background  of 
their  patients,  can  easily  offend  patients  or  miss  impor- 
tant information  because  of  their  personal  biases 
against  or  lack  of  awareness  of  their  patients'  lifestyles. 
For  example,  many  residents  have  reported  that  in 
their  countries,  a married  person  is  assumed  to  be 
sexually  monogamous,  have  children  within  the  mar- 
riage, and  to  participate  in  a mutually  supportive  rela- 
tionship. Deviations  from  this  social  rule  are 
considered  shameful  and  not  publicly  acknowledged. 
Physicians,  therefore,  consider  probing  into  sexual 
activity  or  number  of  children  once  their  patient  has 
stated  his  or  her  marital  status  to  be  extremely  rude.  In 
the  United  States,  however,  it  is  appropriate. for  physi- 
cians to  explore  issues  such  as  sexuality,  children,  or 
abuse,  regardless  of  marital  status. 

Follow-Up 

Following  the  interviewing  skills  course,  residents  are 
videotaped  conducting  an  interview  with  a profes- 
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sionail  actress  who  portrays  the  role  of  a patient.  This 
tape  is  reviewed  with  the  instructor  in  order  to  provide 
individual  feedback  on  interviewing  style.  Residents 
are  then  videotaped  in  the  outpatient  clinic  with  real 
patients  at  least  twice  a year  throughout  their  three 
years  of  residency  training.  This  allows  residents  to 
continue  to  work  on  doctor-patient  communication 
skills  and  to  ask  questions  about  their  interactions  on  a 
one-to-one  basis. 

Other  Teaching  Opportunities 

While  the  interviewing  skills  course  addresses  the 
communication  tasks  of  a core  medical  skill,  there  are 
other  opportunities  to  teach  IMGs  during  their  resi- 
dency training.  Private  tutorials  address  individual 
needs  including  pronunciation,  presentation  skills,  and 
writing  professional  letters.  Lectures  to  large  groups 
include  topics  such  as  avoiding  medical  jargon,  under- 
standing medical  terms  used  by  patients,  and  U.S.  cul- 
ture and  values  in  a medical  setting.  Medical  teams  on 
in-patient  wards  appreciate  the  perspective  of  an  im- 
partial observer  who  is  trained  in  communication. 

ESL/ESP  professionals  have  a unique  opportunity  to 
make  a contribution  to  medicine  by  improving  the 
communication  between  IMGs  and  their  patients. 

While  initially  we  may  feel  intimidated  by  the  highly 
specialized  nature  of  our  clients'  work,  as  we  begin  to 
understand  the  communication  tasks  that  occur  on  a 
daily  basis,  we  can  quickly  see  that  we  have  a great 
advantage  because  we  are  neither  doctors  nor  patients; 
we  are  experts  in  the  art  of  communication. 
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too  greatly,  then  it's  usually  more  efficient  to  work 
alone  and  let  time  tell  which  ESP  materials  are  effec- 
tive and  which  are  not.  Universities  with  genuine  con- 
cern for  quality  ESP  materials  do  not  allow  politics  to 
interfere  with  material  development  and  quickly  elimi- 
nate poor  teaching  materials  if  they  prove  ineffective. 

Implementation , evaluation , and  refinement 
The  final  step  for  creating  a good  ESP  program  in- 
cludes implementation,  evaluation,  and  refinement. 
Here,  plans  are  implemented,  student  progress  mea- 
sured, educational  effectiveness  evaluated,  and  the 
program  improved  when  better  ideas  surface.  Viewing 
ESP  programs  as  organic  entities  in  states  of  eternal 
growth  is  best,  since  they  are  designed  to  meet  the 
changing  needs  of  students  and  the  continual  de- 
mands of  new  discoveries  and  new  technologies. 

Conclusion 

ESP  is  growing  in  popularity  and  university  educators 
in  Japan  are  expressing  great  interest  in  this  new  phe- 
nomenon since  it  seems  to  hold  promise  for  more  ef- 
fective and  genuinely  useful  English  language 
instruction  for  Japanese  students  who  increasingly 
need  English  for  specific  purposes  in  academic,  voca- 
tional, or  professional  contexts.  The  simple  plan  out- 
lined above  offers  one  possible  option  for  intelligent 
program  reform  to  transform  20th-century  EFL  to  21st- 
century  ESP.  As  ESP  scholarship  and  experience  grow 
in  Japan,  other  educators  can  expand  this  advice  fur- 
ther for  the  benefit  of  us  all. 
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(2)  Listening  Comprehension 
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Example  (1990): 


Rmrifr  Tommy  was  riding  his  bicycle  properly  until  he  saw  me  watch- 
ing him,  when  he  immediately  let  go  of  the  handle-bars  and  smiled 
proudly  at  me.  He  didn't  look  so  proud  a minute  or  two  later  when  he 
hit  the  ground  with  a bump.  But  obviously  he  didn't  learn  his  lesson 
because  his  next  trick  was  to  ride  his  bike  with  his  feet  on  the  handle- 
bars. I hope  he  doesn't  fall  off  again. 

A.  DABC 

B.  ABDC 

C.  ADBC 

D.  DACB 


Section  0 

1 he  form  is  n Room  Service  Breakfast  Order  form 

Fuf/icr.  “We'd  better  order  breakfast  before  we  forget.  Uring  the  break- 
fast order  form  over  here  In  me,  Dennis.  You  ran  help  me  complete  it. 

Let's  ask  your  mother  what  she’d  like  fur  breakfast.  What  would  you 
like,  Sarah?" 

Mill  her.  “My  usual  — tea  ami  toast,  please.” 

i)U4|lfjV'Tg;iSrii.£A.:ttT-£<s  task-related  V.  HISlCEH 
Sr$Hi-*Pfla^*o-CV'-6o  4A:, 
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Bangkok,  Thailand 


Observations  of  adult  EFL  classes  across  Asia 
might  reveal  similar  circumstances:  Students  * 
sitting  in  neat  rows  listening  attentively  to  the 
teacher  and  obediently  following  each  stage  of  the 
teacher's  instructions.  The  teacher  directs  questions  to 
specific  students,  and  occasionally  calls  for  volunteers, 
but  students  generally  seem  reluctant  to  respond. 
When  the  teacher  switches  to  group  work,  however,* 
the  air  is  filled  with  the  sound  of  the  students  talking, 
for  the  most  part,  in  the  target  language.  One  cannot 
help  wondering  why  these  students,  relatively  high 
achievers  in. their  own  fields,  appear  so  reluctant  to 
speak  up  in  English  class. 


Maximizing 
Students'  Oral 
Skills:  Hie  Asian 

Context 
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Cultural  Attitudes 

Among  the  many  factors  that  have 
helped  shape  students'  attitudes 
are  a number  of  frequently  quoted 
platitudes  praising  the  virtues  of 
silence,  such  as  "Silence  is  golden." 
Asian  children  are  still  taught  not 
to  talk  back  to  their  elders  and  are 
warned  to  be  extremely  careful ' 
what  they  say,  according  to  the 
saying,  "What  has  already  been 
said  cannot  be  unsaid."  In  tradi- 
tional Asian  societies,  silence  is  a 
virtue:  Only  when  one  has  some- 
thing meaningful  and  important  to 
say  should  one  venture  to  open 
one's  mouth.  In  other  words,  it  is 
better  to  seek  anonymity  within  the 
group  rather  than  risk  ridicule  by 
speaking  out  on  one's  own.  In  my  adult  Business  En- 
glish Oral  Communication  class,  I used  a questionnaire 
to  find  out  more  about  how  students  felt  about  speak- 
ing in  class. 

Some  of  the  results  were: 

I am  nervous  every  time  I Imve  to  answer  questions.  I 
don't  think  I can  speak  English . 

1 don't  want  to  speak  up  in  class . I'm  afraid  I will  make 
a mistake  and  I will  lose  face. 

I like  to  work  or  do  the  oral  report  in  pairs  or  in  groups 
because  I feel  better  and  safer . 

These  answers,  which  were  similar  to  the  findings  of 
another  study  (Cohen  & Norst,  1989),  indicate  fear  of 
losing  face,  insecurity,  and  lack  of  confidence — all  of 
which  slow  down  progress  and  impede  success  in  for- 
eign language  learning. 

It  should  therefore  be  one  of  the  teacher's  top  priori- 
ties to  help  students  overcome  these  feelings  of  insecu- 
rity and  fear  by  creating  a positive  atmosphere  in  class 
in  which  the  students  feel  safe  and  at  ease,  thereby 
enabling  them  to  build  up  their  confidence  and  self  r 
esteem,  while  at  the  same  time  making  their  learning 
enjoyable. 

.In  this  paper,  I will  describe,  based  on  my  own  ex- 
perience teaching  business  communication  in  Thai- 
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land,  how  the  teacher  can  make  positive  changes  in  the 
classroom  and  suggest  what  teachers  can  do  to  im- 
prove themselves  so  that  they  can  bring  out  the  best  in 
their  students  and  lead  them  to  success  in  English. 

Classroom  Atmosphere 

In  the  average  primary  school  classroom,  the  walls  are 
a riot  of  colour:  posters,  maps,  magazine  clippings, 
students'  projects,  and  essays.  It  is  widely  recognized 
that  young  minds  with  short  attention  spans  are  easily 
motivated  when  exposed  to  classroom  environments 
which  are  rich  in  visual  stimulus  (Ur,  1996).  As  the 
years  progress,  however,  the  pressure  to  pass  entrance 
exams  to  high  school  and  university  takes  over,  and 
attempts  to  create  a rich  and  warm  classroom  atmo- 
sphere disappear.  Students  are  confronted  with  a ster- 
ile learning  environment:  four  blank  walls.  This  is 
made  worse  by  the  classroom  layout:  Students  sit  in 
long  straight  rows  and  the  teacher  stands  at  the  front 
or  is  seated  behind  a desk.  This  is  hardly  a congenial 
environment  for  an  EFL  conversation  class. 

To  remedy  the  situation,  teachers  need  to  brighten 
up  their  classrooms  by  adding  as  much  colour  as  pos- 
sible in  the  form  of  posters,  pictures,  drawings,  or  stu- 
dent work  on  a poster  board.  During  the  lesson,  the 
teacher  could  introduce  realia  or  props  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  the  world  of  the  classroom  and  the  real 
world.  Equally,  it  could  mean  introducing  music  or 
songs  into  the  class,  which  could  be  made  an  integral 
part  of  the  learning  experience,  in  addition  to  helping 
the  students  to  relax  and  overcome  their  nervousness. 
When  the  students'  minds  are  relaxed,  their  ability  to 
think  and  learn  increases  (Lazanov,  1979). 

Activities 

Relating  activities  to  the  students'  experience 
Students  will  be  more  motivated  if  they  are  exposed  to 
activities  to  which  they  can  relate,  which  encourage 
them  to  use  the  target  language,  and  which  allow  them 
to  choose  what  they  want  to  say.  They  will  be  moti- 
vated to  engage  in  an  activity  if  they  feel  it  is 
cognitively  challenging.  Activities  with  elements  of 
problem-solving  are  recommended  (Brown,  1994). 

A simple  activity  in  which  students  introduce  them- 
selves in  groups  and  talk  about  their  hobbies  or  inter- 
ests can  be  adapted  for  business  majors  by  assigning  a 
realistic  business  purpose  to  the  task.  While  students 
are  introducing  themselves,  other  members  of  the 
group  listen  and  take  notes  about  the  speakers'  inter- 
ests and  hobbies.  Based  on  the  data  they  have  col- 
lected, they  decide  what  kind  of  products  or  services  a 
company  might  create  for  these  groups. 

Another  activity  for  business  majors  requires  stu- 
dents to  make  use  of  their  combined  knowledge  of 
business  and  English.  Students  take  on  the  role  of  a 
business  executive.  They  introduce  themselves,  where 
they  are  from,  what  company  they  represent,  and  what 
it  sells.  A sample  introduction  would  be:  "My  name  is 

o 


Somsri.  I come  from  Thailand.  I work  for  the  Jim  Th- 
ompson Company,  which  is  based  in  Thailand.  We 
produce  high-quality  silk." 

Managing  turn-taking 

Giving  25  students  in  one  class  the  opportunity  to 
speak  is  a challenge  to  the  teacher's  management  skills. 
The  teacher  should  introduce  some  kind  of  system  that 
automatically  allocates  turns  to  each  of  the  students, 
for  example  by  using  tokens  or  small  topic-related  pic- 
ture cards.  In  my  Business  Communication  class,  for 
instance,  I sometimes  use  mini-erasers  in  shapes  of 
food  to  allocate  turns  when  discussing  food-related 
topics.  Tokens  in  the  shape  of  hearts,  birds,  or  stars  can 
be  used  symbolically: — to  lift  up  the  students'  spirits 
and  build  up  their  confidence. 

Building  up  security  and  confidence 
Most  Asians  tend  to  be  conformists.  They  are  group- 
oriented  and  value  harmony  above  all  else.  Conse- 
quently, students  feel  more  secure  working  in  pairs  or  in 
groups,  since  they  will  not  be  the  only  ones  to  shoulder 
the  blame  or  to  lose  face  if  they  answer  incorrectly.  To 
get  all  students  to  speak,  the  teacher  should  maximize 
pair  and  group  activities  with  specific  goals  and  monitor 
the  students'  language  production  as  they  work. 

Letting  students  take  the  initiative 
Classes  in  which  the  teacher  has  students  raise  their 
hands  to  volunteer  to  answer  questions  are  not  so  com- 
mon, although  not  improbable.  The  teacher  may  also  get 
into  the  habit  of  walking  into  the  classroom  and,  instead 
of  asking  the  students  questions,  give  the  students  a 
topic  of  the  day  and  have  them  ask  two  or  three  ques- 
tions on  that  particular  issue.  Students  could  also  ask 
open  questions  which  require  others  to  answer.  Each 
time  that  students'  different  ideas  are  accepted,  their 
self-esteem  will  increase  (Christison,  1997). 

The  Teacher 

The  teacher  is  probably  the  most  critical  factor  in  moti- 
vating students.  One  study  (Cohen  & Norst,  1989)  con- 
firmed that  the  teacher's  warmth,  friendliness,  empathy, 
and  sense  of  personal  commitment  help  students  build 
confidence  to  participate  more  in  class.  The  teacher 
should  set  realistic,  achievable  goals,  and  praise  stu- 
dents' progress  and  help  them  develop  strategies  for 
tackling  problems.  It  is  vital  that  the  teacher  acknowl- 
edge the  students'  progress  and  achievements  by  giving 
them  some  form  of  reward  for  their  attempt  to  learn,  and 
feedback  on  their  performance  so  that  they  can  improve 
themselves.  It  is  very  important  that  the  teacher  main- 
tain an  open  line  of  communication  with  students  so  that 
they  can  speak  out  when  they  have  learning  problems. 

Conclusion 

Maximizing  students'  oral  skills  does  not  require  any 
dramatic  changes  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  It  could 
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start  with  the  teacher's  developing  sensitivity  towards 
the  students'  feelings.  Once  teachers  understand  stu- 
dents' insecurity  and  fear,  they  can  start  building  up 
their  confidence  by  making  a few  slight  adjustments, 
starting  with  creating  a positive  class  atmosphere. 
Teachers  then  gradually  adjust  their  style  of  teaching, 
sidestepping  their  traditional  role  as  imparter  of 
knowledge  or  lecturer,  and  gradually  adopting  the  role 
of  facilitator  or  mentor.  This  does  not  require  a radical 
re -orientation,  but  it  does  require  sensitivity,  planning, 
and  action.  Finally,  through  self- reflection,  teachers  can 
determine  whether  they  have  provided  sufficient  sup- 
port for  students  to  try  and  improve  their  oral  skills. 
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Finally,  we  share  a problem  common  to  all  teachers 
of  English  for  Legal  Studies:  a dearth  of  materials. 
What  we  have,  we  have  painstakingly  developed  on 
our  own,  although  our  debts  to  various  legal  language 
researchers  are  numerous.  We  would  like  to  have 
more  task-based  materials  with  tasks  that  are  compa- 
rable to  those  that  the  students  will  be  required  to  per- 
form in  law  school  and  beyond.  Such  materials  are  not 
readily  available  nor  are  they  so  easy  to  create. 

The  workshop  seems  to  be  successful  in  helping  stu- 
dents develop  conscious  awareness  of  the  linguistic  and 
rhetorical  patterns  of  American  legal  discourse.  The 
students  enjoy  the  course,  and  they  keep  recommending 
that  the  workshop  remain  a part  of  the  ELS  course. 
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created  the  need  for  low  paid 
manual  labourers.  As  the  local 
Malay  population  were  more  inter- 
ested in  padi  farming,  the  Colonial 
Government  encouraged  the  immi- 
gration of  Chinese  to  work  in  the 
tin  mines  and  Indians  to  work  in 
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Historical  Background 

At  the  point  of  independence  in 
1957,  the  language  of  instruction  in  Malaysian  schools 
was  determined  by  the  types  of  financial  support  given 
by  private  organizations:  Christian  missions  funded 
English  medium  schools  in  urban  areas,  and  Chinese 
communities  funded  Mandarin  medium  schools  in 
predominantly  Chinese  areas.  Primary  level  instruc- 
tion could  be  carried  out  in  Bahasa  Malaysia,  English, 
Mandarin,  or  Tamil.  At  secondary  school,  the  lan- 
guages of  instruction  were  English  or  Mandarin,  and  at 
tertiary  levels,  English  was  the  only  language  of  in- 
struction for  all  subjects. 

One  of  the  priorities  of  the  newly  independent  gov- 
ernment "was  the  establishment  of  a National  system 
of  education  to  (a)  restructure  the  system  to  provide 
national  unity;  (b)  develop  a national  language;  and  (c) 
redress  economic  imbalances"  (Watson,  1983,  p.  136). 
The  Razak  Report  of  1956  (Government  of  Malay, 

1956),  which  became  the  cornerstone  of  Malaysian  edu- 
cational policy,  emphasised  that  a common  syllabus 
was  necessary  to  promote  the  development  and  unity 
of  the  new  nation.  It  was  hoped  that  a common  lan- 
guage (Bahasa  Malaysia)  and  a national  education  sys- 
tem would  create  a common  culture  and  a new 
national  identity  in  a pluralistic  society:  The  Ministry 
of  Education  was  set  up  to  centrally  control  the  cur- 
riculum and  the  examination  system  and  to  restructure 
the  school  system. 

Steps  were  taken  to  establish  a number  of  secondary 
schools  which  would  use  Bahasa  Malaysia  as  the  me- 
dium of  instruction.  Furthermore,-  Bahasa  Malaysia 
became  a compulsory  subject  which  was  required  for 
the  national  school  examinations  certificate.  The  Razak 
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Report  also  stated  that  English  would  be  taught  in  all 
schools  as  Malaysians  would  need  the  language  in 
economic  and  professional  fields. 

The  policy  of  using  Bahasa  Malaysia  as  the  medium 
of  instruction  in  schools  was  implemented  progres- 
sively, starting  with  year  one  of  primary  school  in 
1970.  By  1983  the  whole  school  system  was  using 
Bahasa  Malaysia  as  the  medium  of  instruction.  Al- 
though certain  primary  schools  were  allowed  to  con- 
tinue using  Tamil  or  Mandarin  as  the  medium  of 
instruction,  the  curriculum  content  of  syllabi  was 
planned  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  to  ensure  some 
form  of  unity  in  the  content. 

Despite  the  decision  to  introduce  Bahasa  Malaysia  as 
the  medium  of  instruction,  the  government  was  com- 
mitted to  a policy  of  maintaining  English  as  a strong 
second  language.  Consequently,  English  was  taught  as 
a subject  from  year  one  of  all  Malay  medium  primary 
schools  and  year  three  of  Chinese  and  Tamil  schools. 
Various  government  documents  continued  to  stress  the 
economic,  international  and  political  value  of  English. 

Despite  its  official  secondary  status,  English  was 
still  widely  used  in  higher  education  as  most  of  the 
reference  texts  were  in  English.  University  under- 
graduates studied  English  as  a compulsory  subject  in 
order  to  be  able  to  access  reference  materials,  which 
were  mostly  in  English.  Malaysians  still  valued  higher 
education  in  English  speaking  countries,  as  a good 
command  of  English  continued  to  be  seen  as  a means 
of  educational  advancement.  The  government  also 
funded  large  numbers  of  students  to  acquire  profes- 
sional degrees  overseas. 


use  of  Bahasa  Malaysia,  English  still  has  an  important 
role  to  play  in  the  social,  economic  and  educational  life 
of  the  country,  especially  in  urban  areas. 

Falling  Standards  of  English 

In  1991,  Prime  Minister  Mahathir  made  a press  state- 
ment highlighting  his  concerns  regarding  the  poor 
results  the  national  English  language  examination 
which  was  given  at  the  end  of  secondary  school.  He 
was  perturbed  that  Malaysia  might  not  only  lose  its 
economic  competitiveness  but  also  find  it  hard  to 
progress  in  the  industrial  and  technical  fields  if  its 
workforce  was  not  competent  in  English. 

In  1995,  Minister  of  Education  Dato  Najib  an- 
nounced that  a quantum  leap  was  needed  in  improv- 
ing English  standards.  The  main  thrust  was  the 
improvement  of  standards  through  the  introduction  of 
a "tougher  English  examination"  ("Tougher  English," 
1995).  A call  for  the  improvement  of  teaching  tech- 
niques and  promises  of  support  for  beleaguered  En- 
glish teachers  were  made. 

Now  that  the  education  system  has  shifted  to  using 
Bahasa  Malaysia,  and  English  has  been  relegated  to 
the  status  of  a subject  in  the  school  curriculum,  one 
must  expect  the  level  of  competence  to  drop.  Fairly  or 
unfairly,  teachers  of  English  are  being  castigated  for 
this  "drop"  in  levels  of  competence,  a fact  that  politi- 
cians and  some  educational  leaders  seem  reluctant  to 
accept. 

This  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  role  of  English  in 
the  Malaysian  educational  system  provides  the  back- 
drop to  several  issues  with  regard  to  the  teaching  of 
English.  The  key  issues  are  outlined  below. 

Proficiency  Levels  of  Teachers 

There  is  a growing  concern  about  English  teachers' 
proficiency  and  competency.  Firstly,  we  are  now  re- 
cruiting teacher  trainees  who  have  had  their  school 
education  in  Bahasa  Malaysia  and  have  studied  En- 
glish as  a subject  in  the  curriculum.  Secondly,  since 
Malaysia  wishes  to  provide  every  student  with  access 
to  English  education,  large  numbers  of  teachers  have 
to  be  trained.  Many  of  these  trainees  may  not  have 
achieved  a high  level  of  competence  in  English. 
Thirdly,  1990  to  the  middle  of  1997  were  economic 
boom  years.  The  teaching  profession  had  to  compete 
with  other  professions  to  attract  competent  young 
people.  The  higher  pay  and  other  perks  offered  by  the 
commercial  sector  has  meant  that  the  teaching  profes- 
sion has  been  able  to  attract  fewer  people  with  a high 
level  of  competence  in  English  to  train  as  teachers.  The 
public,  especially  parents,  has  often  raised  this  issue  in 
the  press. 

The  Disparity  In  Competency  Levels 

A serious  issue  is  the  disparity  in  levels  of  competency 
amongst  students.  Case  studies  of  five  different 
schools  (Pillay,  1995)  indicate  that  this  divide  is  along 


English  After  1 970 

Although  Bahasa  Malaysia  is  the  official  language  of 
administration,  English  is  used  to  write  some  statutory 
documents,  which  are  then  translated  into  Bahasa  Ma- 
laysia. English  is  also  widely  used  in  most  of  the  high 
courts  and  in  the  diplomatic  service. 

In  the  private  sector,  most  local  and  international 
business  is  conducted  in  English.  The  exceptions  are 
transactions  which  involve  government  departments. 
This  has  led  to  a split  between  the  public  and  private 
sector  where  the  public  sector  operates  in  Bahasa  Ma- 
laysia and  the  private  sector  in  English. 

Socially,  English  is  widely  used  as  a language  of 
communication  in  urban  areas  amongst  large  numbers 
of  people  from  the  upper  and  middle  classes  and 
people  who  have  been  educated  in  English  or  who 
have  studied  overseas. 

English  continues  to  be  utilised  by  the  mass  media. 
Television  stations  broadcast  a large  number  of 
programmes  in  English,  although  many  of  them  now 
carry  subtitles  in  Bahasa  Malaysia.  News  bulletins  in 
English  can  be  heard  daily  over  radio  and  television 
and  there  are  three  English  national  newspapers  The 
Star , The  Sun,  and  The  New  Straits  Times. 

Despite  the  government's  decision  to  promote  the 
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lines  of  socio-economic  status  and  between  urban  and 
rural  schools.  Students  who  have  high  levels  of  compe- 
tency tend  to  come  from  English  speaking  homes,  have 
greater  exposure  to  English  outside  the  classroom  and 
tend  to  come  from  the  higher  socio-economic  status 
group.  Those  with  lower  levels  of  competence  come 
from  either  rural  schools  where  exposure  to  English  is 
limited  or  from  low  socio-economic  groups  in  urban 
areas.  This  has  serious  long  term  implications,  as  a 
high  competence  level  in  English  would  give  individu- 
als a head  start  educationally  and  economically.  The 
question  that  faces  language  educators  is  whether  this 
will  create  an  emerging  educated  population  united  by 
the  national  language,  Bahasa  Malaysia,  but  divided  by 
the  "second  language"  English  (Rajah,  1990)  and  thus 
widen  the  socio-economic  gap  that  exists  between  the 
economic  classes. 

Policy  Changes 

Another  issue  facing  teachers  of  English  is  the  change 
in  policy  of  the  use  of  English  in  tertiary  education.  In 
December  1993,  the  Prime  Minister  announced  that 
universities  in  Malaysia  would  now  be  allowed  to  use 
English  as  a medium  of  instruction  in  courses  related 
to  science  and  technology.  Some  nationalists  and  aca- 
demics feared  that  as  English  increased  in  prominence, 
Bahasa  Malaysia  would  decline. 

In  September  1997,  the  Asian  economic  crisis  hit  Ma- 
laysia causing  turmoil  in  the  political,  economic  and 
educational  fields.  The  loss  in  the  value  of  the  Malay- 
sian currency  made  the  cost  of  higher  education  in 
English  speaking  countries  prohibitive.  As  a result,  the 
Government  encouraged  the  setting  up  of  private  uni- 
versities, while  private  colleges  of  Higher  Education 
were  encouraged  to  expand  existing  forms  of  link  de- 
gree arrangements  with  foreign  universities.  These  • 
institutions  are  allowed  to  use  English  as  the  medium 
of  instruction  for  all  courses  provided  Bahasa  Malaysia 
is  taught  as  a subject.  ("English  in  Higher  Education," 
1998).  Foreign  universities  have  been  encouraged  to  set 
up  branch  campuses.  The  eventual  plan  is  to  make 
Malaysia  a centre  for  higher  education  in  this  region 
and  recruit  students  from  neighbouring  countries. 

This  change  in  policy  has  resulted  in  the  increased 
use  of  English  to  conduct  courses  in  public  and  private 
universities  and  it  raises  important  questions  for  teach- 
ers of  English.  Will  English  teachers  be  able  to  prepare 
their  students  to  cope  with  the  higher  level  of  compe- 
tence needed  for  tertiary  education  when  English  is 
just  a subject  in  the  school  curriculum  and  allocated 
about  200  minutes  a week?  Does  it  mean  that  the  coun- 
try has  to  rethink  its  policy  of  using  Bahasa  Malaysia 
as  the  medium  of  instruction  in  schools  and  move  to- 
wards bilingual  education?  These  and  many  other 
questions  remain  unanswered  at  this  point. 

The  Way  Forward 

The  way  forward  needs  long  term  plans.  In  1997,  the 


Ministry  of  Education  set  up  two  committees  to  plan 
programmes  to  improve  proficiency  levels  amongst 
secondary  school  and  university  students.  The  Com- 
mittee for  Schools  has  come  up  with  broad  strategies  to 
improve  competency  levels  in  schools.  Some  of  the 
strategies  for  developing  effective  and  proficient  teach- 
ers are:  upgrading  training  and  enhancing  professional 
development,  adopting  progressive  teaching  and 
learning  strategies,  upgrading  and  diversifying  learn- 
ing resources,  providing  for  a more  innovative  and 
progressive  assessment  system,  providing  for  effective 
monitoring,  and  supporting  research  and  development 
at  all  levels. 

Many  of  these  strategies  are  slowly  being  developed. 
Although  we  are  unable  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  these 
strategies  as  yet,  what  remains  clear  is  that  there  is  a 
concerted  effort  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  to  im- 
prove competence  levels  of  English  amongst  Malay- 
sians. 
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Language  Volunteers  for  the  Elderly 

Crystal  Brunelli,  Toin  Cakuen 


"Good  morning!" 

"Guddo  mo-ningu!" 

So  begin  my  Thursday  mornings  at  a public  special 
nursing  care  facility  (tokubetsu  yougo  rojin  ho-mu)  in 
Yokohama.  In  the  year  and  a half  that  I have  been  vol- 
unteering as  an  English  teacher  at  this  home,  I have 
grown  close  to  a group  of  about  twenty  elderly  resi- 
dents and  a number  of  very  committed  professionals 
and  fellow  volunteers.  I have  been  granted  a glimpse 
of  the  challenges  of  an  aging  society,  have  broadened 
my  teaching  style,  and  increased  my  capability.  I 
would  like  to  share  my  experience  in  this  article  to 
encourage  readers  to  seek  out  similar  opportunities  in 
their  communities. 

Lesson  Structure 

I have  been  working  with  the  home's  physical  thera- 
pist to  present  my  English  lesson  during  physical 
therapy  time.  The  residents  are  largely  Alzheimer's 
patients,  so  my  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  after  calis- 
thenics is  just  enough  for  their  attention  spans. 

I use  large  drawings,  stuffed  animals,  and  some- 
times special  stickers  for  holidays.  I also  occasionally 
borrow  the  large  pictures  from  the  New  Crown  series 
(Mori,  1995)  to  illustrate  hobbies  or  sports.  Since  both 
vision  and  hearing  ability  decline  with  age,  I try  not  to 
rely  entirely  on  either  by  engaging  as  many  senses  as 
possible. 

I have  one  basic  lesson  plan  that  I use  every  time 
with  variations.  The  regular  elements  create  a sense  of 
security  and  also  create  automatic  successes  to  coun- 
terbalance the  occasional  failures  inevitable  in  learning 
new  things.  Since  the  short  term  memory  capability  of 
the  elderly  is  limited,  the  plan  is  repetitive,  but  each 
time  I try  to  add  a few  new  points  of  interest.  It  is  ex- 
citing for  both  me  and  the  class  when  a person  who 
had  never  participated  suddenly  calls  out  "Cloudy!" 
on  a cloudy  day. 

My  plan  is  as  follows: 

1.  Greetings:  "Good  morning."  "How  are  you?"  "I'm 
fine." 

2.  Hello  song:  A simple  song  where  "Hello,  hello, 
hello,  hello[.]"  is  sung  on  a rising  scale  and  "Nice  to 
see  you."  is  sung  on  a falling  one. 

3.  "How's  the  weather?"  I have  pictures  illustrating 
sunny,  rainy,  windy,  snowy,  stormy,  and  cloudy, 
which  I review  after  we  have  established  the  day's 
weather. 

4.  Counting:  We  count  to  ten,  sticking  out  fingers 
instead  of  folding  them  in  Japanese-  style,  then 
count  backwards. 

5.  Animals:  I pass  around  stuffed  animals,  a monkey, 
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a sheep,  a rabbit,  and  a zebra.  Each  person  says 
the  name  and  passes  it  on.  Touching  the  animals 
adds  a tactile  dimension  to  the  learning  process. 
We  also  compare  the  sounds  animals  make  in 
both  English  and  Japanese.  For  example,  a pig 
says  oink  instead  of  bu-bu,  and  a cow  says  moo 
instead  of  mo.  This  always  brings  laughs  and 
looks  of  disbelief. 

6.  Song:  "Head,  shoulders,  knees,  and  toes."  sung 
very  slowly. 

7.  Some  culture-related  aspect,  such  as  food,  a holi- 
day, or  a place  from  a picture  calendar  which  I talk 
about  in  English  and  then  in  Japanese. 

8.  Questions  from  students  and  staff. 

9.  Good-bye  song:  "Good-bye,  good-bye,  good-bye, 
good-bye,  see  you  next  week."  sung  to  the  same 
tune  as  the  hello  song. 

Skills  Needed 

For  the  foreign  volunteer  some  Japanese  language 
ability  is  helpful  but  not  essential.  I have  worked  with 
several  Japanese  volunteers  whose  English  is  excellent 
thereby  eliminating  my  need  to  use  Japanese. 

A sense  of  humor  is  very  important  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  lesson  as  is  a willingness  to  depart  from  the 
plan  in  response  to  student  needs.  These  skills,  en- 
hanced by  teaching  the  elderly,  will  in  turn  enhance 
the  volunteer's  other  teaching  settings. 

Benefits  to  Teachers  and  Students 

Since  working  with  elderly  people  requires  us  to 
adapt  our  teaching  to  learner  needs,  I have  started  to 
rethink  my  approach  to  teaching  in  other  settings.  For 
example,  my  lessons  with  junior  and  senior  high 
school  students  have  become  more  multi-sensory.  I 
am  more  responsive  to  the  students'  contributions 
having  gained  the  flexibility  to  follow  their  interests  in 
creating  a lesson. 

Volunteering  is  a refreshing  change  of  pace  which 
at  the  same  time  confirms  the  commitment  teachers 
feel  to  their  profession.  While  I love  volunteering 
with  elderly  people,  I am  also  glad  that  I am  working 
in  a school  with  young  people.  I can  enjoy  my  young 
students'  energy  and  occasional  restlessness  more 
now  that  I teach  a totally  different  kind  of  student 
once  a week. 

Students  can  also  gain  a new  perspective  on  learn- 
ing by  volunteering  as  teachers.  Institutions  could  be 
approached  to  allow  high  school  and  college  students 
to  volunteer  for  course  credit,  as  their  experiences 
would  be  relevant  to  studies  of  teaching  and  learning, 
aging,  social  services,  medicine,  and  counseling. 
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Accept  the  Invitation  to  Volunteer 

Although  starting  a volunteer  project  takes  time  and 
effort,  the  investment  of  time  and  energy  required  at 
the  start  is  well  returned  by  the  personal  connections 
formed  with  the  elderly,  the  staff,  and  other  volun- 
teers. After  the  initial  preparations  are  made,  the 
weekly  burden  is  little  more  than  the  time  spent  actu- 
ally volunteering.  Volunteering  is  rewarding  person- 
ally and  professionally:  It  offers  us  each  a chance  to 
give  something  back  to  the  community  in  which  we 
live  or  work  in  a way  that  strengthens  our  own  profes- 
sional skills.  While  I would  be  gratified  to  see  more 
people  working  with  the  elderly,  those  readers  who 
find  going  to  nursing  homes  difficult  could  create  a 
similar  volunteer  project  which  better  suited  their  in- 
terests. I truly  hope  that  many  readers  will  be  inspired 
to  look  into  opportunities  to  volunteer  their  talents  in 
their  communities. 
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A Chapter 
in  Your  Life 


In  this  nezo  column,  JALT  Chapters  are  invited  to  weave  their  own  special,  fascinating  stories.  The  co-editors  zoelcome  900-950  word 
reports  (in  English  and/or  Japanese)  outlining  challenges,  experiences,  achievements,  and  opinions.  This  month,  Waconda  E. 
Clayworth  of  JALT  Chiba  and  James  Chambers  of  JALT  Tochigi  describe  their  chapters'  activities  and  struggles  to  stay  functional. 


Chiba:  Nakayoshi  vs.  Cet-It-Donel 

My  first  impression  of  this  group  was  one  that  cared 
enough  to  take  time  out  from  responsibilities  and 
teaching-related  duties  to  form  a viable  JALT  core. 
However,  as  with  many  chapters,  enticing,  inducing, 
and  interesting  would-be  members  on  a Sunday 
afternoon  can  be  difficult.  We,  like  street  performers, 
do  not  have  a captive  audience,  and  so  chapters 
must  choose  between  coffee  klatch  friendliness  and 
cold-hearted  efficiency  or  some  compromise  in  be- 
tween. 

The  question  is  how  to  make  a struggling  chapter 
successful,  how  to  sincerely  increase  the  numbers  and 
make  them  believe  you  are  sincere.  To  this  end,  the 
Chiba  JALT  treasurer,  Peter  Akeroyd  and  I took  a day 
to  go  to  the  exchange  teachers'  orientation  at  a JET- 

0. V.T.A.  in  Makuhari  Messe.  After  distributing  both 
national  and  local  JALT  materials,  to  my  delight,  we 
got  a page  crammed  full  of  names.  Hopefully,  we  will 
gamer  a few  new  "victims"  as  well  so  that  we  won't 
feel  JALTED  or  jilted  by  absent  members  at  future 
meetings. 

hi  reading  and  rereading  our  chapter's  history,  I 
did  glean  the  following: 

1.  A professionally  formatted  newsletter  is  impres- 
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2.  The  list  of  former  presenters  is  a good  database. 

3.  A lot  of  people  seem  to  be  working  a lot  for  a 
good  organization  and  usually,  responsible 
people  are  willing  to  take  on  more  responsibility 
if  the  doer  is  not  burned  out  or  overburdened  by 
excessive  duties. 

4.  There  were  some  arcane  or  archaic  rules.  Does 
anyone  who  is  not  a Baby  Boomer  remember  Rob- 
erts' Rules  of  Order?  If  we  are  naturally 
downsizing  or  losing  members,  then,  maybe  at  the 
national  level,  some  strict  rules  need  to  be  changed. 
Better  a small  mouse  than  no  mouse  at  all. 

I assume  that  my  goals  are  in  line  with  those  of  the 
members  of  my  group  and  that  we  can  co-  exist  with 
other  groups.  As  a non-profit  group,  here  are  some 
realistic  guidelines: 

1.  Continue  the  search  for  more  members. 

2.  Present  both  well-known  and  local  speakers.  Fre- 
quently a lot  of  interest  exists  at  any  school  about 
what  so  and  so  is  really  doing. 

3.  Seek  out  and  emphasize  Japanese  input.  One  co- 
worker informed  me  that  JALT  is  not  just  four 
white  guys  but  that  60  percent  of  the  membership 
is  Japanese.  Debates  or  discussions  could  be  in 
English,  in  Japanese,  or  bilingual.  Genderly  speak- 
ing, women  seem  to  be  a bit  under-represented  at 
the  top. 

4.  Getting  and  keeping  members  is  not  just  signing 
them  up  but  rather  using  the  Japanese  introduc- 
tion system:  "Ah!  I know  a good  group,"  or  "I 


know  a good  presentation  and  I would  really  like 
you  to  know  it  as  well." 

In  conclusion,  whether  we  should  be  closely  knit 
(Let's  all  bungee  jump  together)  or  follow  the  rules, 
be  civilized,  take  perfect  notes  and  carry  on  JALT, 
will  be  up  to  other  members.  Contact  Waconda 
Clayworth  at  043-272-7322  for  more  details  about 
JALT  Chiba. 


The  Ups  and  Downs  of  JALT  Tochigi 

The  Tochigi  chapter  (originally  Utsunomiya)  was 
formed  in  response  to  a hand-written  inquiry  on  a 
bulletin  board  at  JALT89.  We  petitioned  for  recogni- 
tion and  the  kick-  off  meeting  attended  by  forty 
people  was  held  in  the  spring  of  1990.  After  nine 
active  years,  we  are  on  the  verge  of  probation  and 
dissolution.  We  are  looking  for  new  leadership.  A 
core  group  of  three  or  four  aided  by  many  others 
rotated  key  officer  positions  over  the  years.  Our 
membership  fluctuated  between  25  and  30  for  sev- 
eral years,  grew  steadily  to  a high  of  56,  and  then 
declined  slowly  to  less  than  30.  Through  1997,  chap- 
ter meetings  were  held  at  least  ten  times  a year,  and 
one  year,  we  had  thirteen!  Meeting  attendance  aver- 
aged about  one  third  of  our  membership  which 
compares  very  favourably  with  JALT's  largest  chap- 
ters. We  varied  presentations  with  speakers  from  the 
Kanto  area,  publishers,  and  local  members.  Once  a 
year,  we  would  invite  a speaker  from  farther  afield, 
frequently  a national  officer.  Our  most  popular  pre- 
sentations were  those  given  by  Setsuko  Toyama  (4 
times)  and  Aleda  Krause  (twice).  For  three  years,  we 
hosted  Asian  scholars  from  Cambodia,  China,  and 
Laos. 

Face-to-face  meetings  with  other  teachers  are  in- 
valuable in  keeping  our  interest  up  and  teaching 
fresh.  The  sense  of  "community"  arising  from 
monthly  meetings  is  akin  to  that  of  a small  town 
church  in  the  sense  of  caring,  sharing  and  giving  of 
oneself.  At  the  local  level,  it  provides  one  of  the  few 
opportunities  for  genuine  interaction  between  the 
Japanese  and  international  communities.  This  may 
be  the  greatest  loss  from  the  dissolution  of  a JALT 
chapter.  Tochigi  chapter  is  in  difficulty  for  several 
reasons.  One  consistent  problem  has  been  our  inabil- 
ity to  line  up  presentations  in  time  to  get  notices  in 
TLT.  Also,  the  officers  who  have  served  the  chapter 
over  the  years  have  simultaneously  and  abruptly 
been  diverted  by  personal  factors  or  have  returned 
home,  and  have  not  been  replaced.  Finally,  the  42% 
increase  in  dues  during  an  economic  recession  may 
have  been  the  final  nail  in  the  coffin,  forcing  less 
active  members  subsidizing  aspects  of  the  organiza- 
tion they  do  not  utilize  for  those  that  do.  Anyone 
interested  in  revitalizing  the  Tochigi  chapter,  should 
contact  Jim  Chambers,  t:  028-627-1858. 
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Approaching  EST  Through  Abstracts 

Robin  Nagano 

Nagaoka  University  of  Technology 


This  is  a report  on  a series  of  mini-lessons  focused  on 
abstracts  written  in  English  from  specialized  journals  in 
engineering  fields.  The  series  was  well  received  by  stu- 
dents, and  seems  to  be  a promising  approach  to  using 
authentic  and  specialized  materials  in  the  English  class- 
room. The  use  of  bilingual  materials  (English  and  Japa- 
nese) was  felt  to  be  one  factor  in  its  success. 

Background 

In  an  informal  survey  of  engineering  faculty  members, 
when  asked  what  students'  primary  need  for  English  is, 
90%  said,  "reading  journal  articles."  Some  went  on  to  list 
other  needs,  such  as  writing  articles,  giving  presenta- 
tions at  international  conferences,  or  interacting  with 
overseas  students  and  researchers.  But  the  overwhelm- 
ing need  as  seen  by  the  faculty  was  for  comprehension 
of  specialized  journal  articles  written  in  English. 

Students  do  not  seem  to  perceive  this  need.  Student 
surveys  have  consistently  placed  the  need  for  spoken 
communication  in  first  place,  with  a need  for  reading 
or  for  science  and  technical  English  coming  midway 
down  the  list.  However,  once  students  enter  graduate 
school,  they  too  begin  to  shift  towards  an  emphasis  on 
the  ability  to  read  journal  articles. 

In  this  university,  most  students'  first  exposure  to 
journal  articles  in  English  is  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  un- 
dergraduate course.  Usually  it  is  in  a seminar,  and  the 
articles  pertain  to  the  research  focus  of  the  research  group. 
The  most  common  approach  seems  to  be  rindokit,  that  is, 
each  student  is  responsible  for  a certain  portion,  and 
they  take  turns  reading.  However,  the  reading  should 
probably  be  thought  of  in  most  cases  as  translating.  In 
fact,  the  two  activities  are  so  intertwined  in  many  engi- 
neering professors'  minds  that  they  cannot  separate  the  two. 

It  may  be  worth  noting  that  students  are  first  required 
to  read  journal  articles  in  Japanese  at  about  the  same 
time  that  they  beginning  to  read  them  in  English.  There 
is,  thus,  relatively  little  background  experience  for  them 
to  draw  on  or  transfer  to  English  journal  reading. 

Why  abstracts? 

I began  this  course  with  three  assumptions.  The  first, 
that  one  fairly  immediate  need  is  the  ability  to  read 
journal  articles  written  in  English.  The  second,  that 
student  motivation  can  be  affected  positively  by  per- 
ception of  relevance.  The  third,  that  having  some  famil- 
iarity with  written  scientific  and  technical  English  will 
be  helpful  for  students  when  they  begin  to  read  ar- 
ticles, either  in  their  seminars  or  on  their  own. 

However,  there  is  an  obvious  barrier  to  studying 
whole  journal  articles  in  class.  Such  articles  are  written 


for  fellow  specialists  in  the  field,  and 
are  often  very  difficult  for  non-ex- 
perts to  comprehend.  In  most  En- 
glish classes,  students  are  gathered  from  various  areas  of 
engineering  and  would  lack  the  necessary  background 
information — as  would  the  teacher.  The  amount  of  time 
involved  in  using  entire  articles  would  also  be  impractical. 

I decided  on  abstracts  as  being  more  manageable, 
both  in  size  and  knowledge  required.  The  structure  of 
an  abstract  often  echoes  the  Introduction-Methods- 
Results-Discussion  structure  of  the  typical  research 
article  (Swales,  1990).  A general  idea  of  the  relation 
between  parts  can  often  be  gained  even  with  little  un- 
derstanding of  the  technical  terms  used. 

There  are  some  other  inherent  advantages  to  focus- 
ing on  abstracts.  Abstracts  are  read  much  more  often 
than  full  papers,  as  researchers  seek  out  pertinent  ar- 
ticles among  the  vast  number  of  articles  published. 

The  "screening  device"  role  of  abstracts  (Huckin  and 
Olsen,  1991)  is  especially  important  when  one  consid- 
ers that  researchers  searching  databases  decide 
whether  to  obtain  the  full  article  only  from  the  infor- 
mation contained  in  the  abstract.  Abstracts  are  also 
likely  to  be  written  more  frequently  than  full  articles, 
often  in  the  form  of  abstracts  for  conference  presenta- 
tions or  to  accompany  research  articles  written  and 
published  in  Japanese.  At  this  university,  students  in 
many  departments  are  required  to  append  an  English 
abstract  to  their  masters  theses. 

The  mini-lesson  series 

Each  lesson  was  thirty  minutes  long,  and  one  was  held 
each  day  as  part  of  an  eight-day  course.  The  students 
were  ten  third-year  engineering  students  in  a national 
university.  While  I would  change  some  things  next  time, 

I will  present  what  we  did  for  each  30-minute  lesson. 
Notes:  the  lessons  were  conducted  in  both  English  and 
Japanese,  about  50%  each.  Student  comments  were  writ- 
ten in  Japanese  and  have  been  translated  by  the  author. 

Day  1:  Materials:  a handout  of  an  entire  paper  in 
English  only,  with  fairly  typical  section  headings  (in- 
troduction, methods,  results,  discussion,  conclusion) 

Procedure:  Asked  students  to  identify  the  sections, 
and  after  this,  went  over  a few  variations.  Asked  stu- 
dents what  the  purpose  of  each  section  is. 

Day  2:  Materials:  abstract  in  English  and  Japanese 
versions 

Procedure:  Students  read  the  English  version,  then 
the  Japanese,  and  the  English  again.  They  were  asked 
to  search  for  the  key  words  (given  by  the  author  in 
English  only)  in  both  versions. 

Day  3:  Materials:  20  abstracts,  each  with  a Japanese 
version  (labeled  with  a letter)  and  English  version  (la- 
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beled  with  a number) 

Procedure:  Students  randomly  chose  two  Japanese 
abstracts,  sat  in  a circle,  and  passed  around  the  English 
abstracts  until  they  found  the  matching  versions. 

Day  4:  Procedure:  Went  with  students  to  the  library, 
assisted  them  in  finding  English  language  journals 
related  to  their  fields.  Students  copied  abstracts  of  five 
papers. 

Day  5:  Materials:  handout  of  several  titles  of  journal 
articles 

Procedure:  Explained  the  categories  of  technical 
terms  and  function  words.  Had  students  cross  out 
these  words  in  the  titles  and  their  own  samples.  Sug- 
gested this  as  a technique  for  identifying  words  (those 
remaining)  that  would  be  useful  to  learn. 

Day  6:  Materials:  handout  of  four  abstracts  from 
various  fields,  with  dividing  marks  at  different  areas 
corresponding  to  introduction,  purpose  of  research, 
methods,  and  main  results 

Procedure:  Explained  the  role  of  tense  (introduc- 
tion— present  perfect,  present;  purpose — present; 
methods  and  results — past).  Students  were  asked  to 
identify  each  section  (and  found  that  the  order  varies). 
They  then  did  the  same  with  the  abstracts  they  had 
selected  on  Day  4. 

Day  7:  Materials:  handout  with  sentences  from  a 
short  abstract  in  scrambled  order 

Procedure:  Students  were  asked  to  identify  the  sec- 
tion of  each  sentence  and  to  place  them  in  the  correct 
order.  Explained  the  role  of  "to"  in  showing  purpose. 

Day  8:  Procedure:  Demonstrated  identifying  colloca- 
tions (explained  as  "words  that  are  often  used  in  com- 
bination") such  as  "have  an  effect  on"  or  "the  use  of  A 
in  B."  Students  searched  in  pairs.  Also  pointed  out 
nominalization  (the  tendency  to  use  nouns  instead  of 
verbs). 

Looking  back-and  forward 

The  students  were  even  less  familiar  with  the  subject 
than  I had  anticipated.  Several  of  them  had  never  even 
walked  into  the  journals  room  of  the  library  before.  This 
led  to  cutting  a few  activities  planned  for  the  end  of  the 
series.  While  I feel  that  the  major  points  were  covered. 


there  are  some  changes  that  I plan  to  consider  next  time. 

Rather  than  jumping  in  with  abstracts,  it  might  be 
interesting  to  spend  a lesson  or  two  with  titles  first.  The 
matching  activity  on  day  3 was  well  received,  and 
matching  Japanese  and  English  versions  would  be  a 
good  opportunity  for  students  to  read  a quantity  of 
titles.  A brief  survey  of  our  library's  collection  of  jour- 
nals published  in  Japanese  revealed  that  the  majority 
include  titles  in  English. 

I feel  quite  strongly  that  exposure  to  a number  of  au- 
thentic samples — the  more  the  better — is  very  important. 
Besides  the  obvious  advantage  of  seeing  both  patterns 
and  variations  in  pattern,  it  is  important  in  convincing 
students  that  it  is  possible  to  approach  a text  without  full 
understanding  of  its  vocabulary;  that  it  is,  indeed,  pos- 
sible to  read  without  being  chained  to  translation. 

Conclusion 

I do  not  expect  that  the  students  who  went  through 
this  series  of  mini-lessons  will  have  become  experts  in 
abstracts  or  scientific  English.  However,  I hope  that 
exposure  to  various  features  of  abstracts  will  aid  them 
in  their  future  reading.  The  overall  impression  given 
by  students  was  that  they  felt  more  in  control  and  less 
intimidated  by  the  idea  of  reading  English  journal  ar- 
ticles (or  at  least  their  abstracts).  There  was  also  over- 
whelming acknowledgment  of  their  lack  of  even 
general  vocabulary.  Ideally,  having  seen  a connection 
between  their  studies  and  English  will  encourage  them 
to  continue  to  study  English  independently. 
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Writers  of  English  for  Science  and  Technology  (EST) 
often  simply  edit  for  grammar  and  syntax,  overlook- 
ing issues  of  coherence,  topical  structure,  and  organi- 
zation— issues  which  are  important  in  helping  the 
reader  to  comprehend  highly  technical  texts.  Recent 
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research  in  discourse  analysis  pro- 
vides EST  teachers  with  principles 
that  they  and  their  students  can 
use  in  revising  technical  texts  for 
coherence.  Writers  can  build  co- 
herence by  (a)  locating  information  within  the  text  in 
places  where  readers  can  find  it  easily,  and  (b)  clearly 
indicating  to  the  readers  relative  importance  of  given 
information.  The  following  principles  from  research 
on  coherence  and  discourse  analysis  have  proven 
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useful  to  our  students  as  they  write  and  revise  their 
technical  and  scientific  texts. 

Principle  #1:  Within  each  sentence,  order  informa- 
tion so  that  old  or  given  information  comes  before  new 
or  unknown  information,  to  provide  a context  for  the 
new  information  (Weissburg,  1984).  With  this  prin- 
ciple, important  new  information  is  presented  in  stress 
positions  in  the  sentence,  i.e.,  at  the  end  of  the  sentence 
instead  of  the  beginning,  and  in  main  clauses  instead  of 
subordinate  clauses  or  modifying  phrases  (Gopen  &: 
Swan,  1990).  For  this  first  example,  consider  what 
works  well  in  the  following  sentences: 

Original: 

A straight  line  is  the  shortest  distance  between  two  points. 
This  principle , hoivever,  is  not  always  true  at  rash  hour  in 
downtoiun  Tokyo , when  you're  trying  to  get  from  your  hotel 
to  the  restaurant  down  the  street. 

Analysis:  The  underlined  clause  in  the  second  sen- 
tence refers  us  back  to  the  (old)  information  in  the  first 
sentence,  and  prepares  us  for  the  new  information  in  the 
second  half  of  the  sentence.  If  we  rearrange  the  informa- 
tion in  the  second  sentence,  the  reader  has  to  wade 
through  several  chunks  of  new  information  before  the 
relationship  between  the  two  sentences  is  revealed: 

Weak  Revision: 

A straight  line  is  the  shortest  distance  between  two  points. 
However,  when  you're  trying  to  get  from  your  hotel  to  the 
restaurant  down  the  street  at  rush  hour  in  downtown  Tokyo, 
this  principle  is  not  always  true. 

When  the  information  being  communicated  is  highly 
technical,  the  ordering  of  given  and  new  information  is 
important.  For  another  example  of  what  happens  when 
this  principle  is  flouted,  consider  the  following,  taken 
from  a paper  on  steel  fabrication: 

Original: 

In  addition  to  the  factors  discussed  in  the  previous  sections, 
the  dynamic  behavior  of  the  flattened  plate  in  relation  with  its 
position  in  the  leveler  is  also  another  important  factor  in  deter- 
mining the  final  flatness. 

Analysis:  The  reader  has  to  wade  through  the  long 
phrase  about  the  flattened  plate's  dynamic  behavior 
before  realizing  that  it  is  being  presented  as  an  addi- 
tional factor  (the  context  for  this  information).  Revise  by 
switching  the  predicate  nominative  to  the  subject  position. 

Strong  Revision: 

In  addition  to  the  factors  discussed  in  the  previous  sections, 
another  important  factor  in  determining  the  final  flatness  is 
the  dynamic  behavior  of  the  flattened  plate  in  relation  to  its 
position  in  the  leveler. 

In  long  paragraphs  of  such  sentences,  full  of  new 
ideas  and  technical  concepts,  the  ordering  of  given  and 
new  information  can  make  or  break  the  reader's  com- 
prehension. 
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Principle  #2:  Place  subjects  and  verbs  close  to  each 
other  (Gopen  & Swan,  1990).  Readers  identify  the  sub- 
ject of  a sentence  and  look  for  the  verb  that  goes  with 
it.  Since  short-term  memory  is  limited,  we  may  forget 
the  subject  of  the  sentence  before  we  get  to  the  verb. 
And,  since  we  are  focusing  on  the  verb,  we  may  skip 
intervening  information  until  we  reach  the  verb.  So,  if 
writers  include  important  information  between  sub- 
jects and  their  verbs,  readers  may  miss  that  informa- 
tion looking  for  the  verb,  or  perceive  that  information 
as  less  important.  Consider  the  following  example: 

Original: 

The  present  state  of  the  theoretical  basis  of  adsorption  dy- 
namics of  multicomponent  mixture  with  account  for  thermal 
effects  accompanying  adsorption  is  presented. 

Analysis:  By  the  time  the  reader  gets  to  the  verb  "is 
presented,"  the  subject  "present  state. . may  have 
been  forgotten.  Inversion  (moving  the  verb  nearer  the 
subject)  also  invokes  Principle  1 as  the  given,  context 
information  is  placed  at  the  beginning  and  the  new, 
most  important  information  ("with  account  for  thermal 
effects  accompanying  adsorption")  is  moved  to  the  end 
of  the  sentence,  in  a stress  position. 

Revised: 

Presented  here  is  the  current  theoretical  basis  of  adsorption 
dynamics  of  multicomponent  mixture  with  account  for  ther- 
mal effects  accompanying  adsorption. 

Principle  #3:  From  sentence  to  sentence,  order  topics 
logically,  usually  placing  the  main  topic  of  discussion 
in  the  subject  position  (Huckin  & Olsen,  1991).  This 
principle  comes  into  play  mainly  at  the  paragraph 
level,  and  is  important  in  signaling  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  information.  Since  we  unconsciously  assign 
the  most  importance  to  main  clause  information,  we 
focus  on  the  subject  as  the  main  topic  under  discussion. 
When  a new  topic  is  introduced  in  the  subject  position, 
we  understand  that  the  focus  has  shifted  away  from 
the  topic  of  the  previous  sentence.  Confusion  can  occur 
when  the  writer  intends  to  remain  focused  on  one 
topic,  but  sends  conflicting  signals  by  switching  topics 
in  the  subject  positions  of  sentences,  as  shown  below: 

Original: 

(1)  A technological  Incubator  ivas  created  in , Brazil, 

in  1986.  (2)  Local  observation  and  interviews  with  owners 
and  employees  of  the  incubating  companies  were  conducted 
during  a period  of  one  month  in  order  to  establish  the  char- 
acteristics and  the  shared  services  available.  (3)  One  of  the 
companies.  Company  A.  which  after  incubating  for  six  ■ 
years,  was  at  the  stage  of  leaving  the  Incubator,  was  ana- 
lyzed in  more  detail  and  two  of  its  customers  were  asked  to 
evaluate  the  potential  of  Company  A's  main  product,  a data 
logging  system,  within  the  now-open  Brazilian  market. 

Analysis:  Several  principles  are  flouted  in  the  example 
above;  for  example,  subjects  and  verbs  are  disjointed  in 
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sentence  2,  and  important  information  is  buried  in  sub- 
ordinate clauses  at  the  beginning  of  sentence  3.  Yet  there 
is  another  problem  for  the  reader,  the  focus  of  the  para- 
graph jumps  from  the  Incubator,  to  the  interviews,  to  the 
companies  themselves.  Careful  revision  can  create  a 
more  logical  flow  of  topics  from  general  to  specific:  from 
the  Incubator,  to  its  companies,  to  a subset  of  the  compa- 
nies, and  finally  to  one  company  and  its  customers. 

Revised: 

(1)A  technological  Incubator  was  created  in , Brazil , 

in  1986.  (2)  Owners  and  employees  of  the  incubating  compa- 
nies were  interviewed  and  observed  during  a one-month 
period  in  order  to  establish  the  characteristics  and  shared 
services  available.  (3)  One  of  the  companies  was  analyzed  in 
more  detail.  (4)  Company  A was  ready  to  leave  the  incubator 
after  incubating  for  6 years.  (5)  Two  of  its  customers  were 
asked  to  evaluate  the  potential  of  Company  A's  main  prod- 
uct, a data  logging  system , within  the  now-open  Brazilian 
market. 

Principle  #4:  To  guide  readers  through  lists,  use 
parallel  forms  both  within  and  between  sentences 
where  appropriate  (Huckin  & Olsen,  1991).  If  we  teach 
students  to  edit  for  mistakes  in  parallel  forms  this  may 
result  in  ungrammatical  sentences.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, even  grammatical  sentences  can  be  made  more 
comprehensible  through  the  use  of  parallel  forms: 

Original: 

Most  companies  surveyed  considered  that  more  support  from 
the  government  is  necessary , even  after  leaving  the  Incubator. 
As  an  alternative , the  period  for  which  the  company  could  stay 
in  the  Incubator  should  be  extended  from  8-10  years. 

Analysis:  Because  the  two  alternatives  are  buried  in 
two  sentences  of  differing  structures,  the  contrast  rela- 
tionship is  not  readily  apparent.  The  relationship  can 
be  highlighted  by  combining  the  sentences  and  fram- 


ing the  two  alternatives  as  "for"-prepositional  phrases 
modifying  the  noun  "need."  Of  course,  in  doing  so 
Principle  3 is  also  invoked,  as  the  companies  now  re- 
main clearly  the  main  topic  of  discussion. 

Revised: 

Most  companies  surveyed  saw  a need  either  for  continued 
government  support  even  after  the  company  leaves  the  Incu- 
bator, or  for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  yea  rs  a company 
can  remain  in  the  Incubator,  from  the  9 years  currently 
allowed  to  10  years. 

Conclusion 

We  have  found  that  these  principles  of  coherence  are 
much  more  readily  grasped  when  presented  in  the 
context  of  the  texts  our  students  read  and  write  daily. 
We  put  examples  (good  and  bad)  of  the  principles  in 
action  on  an  overhead  projector,  and  discuss  them  as  a 
class.  Our  students  report  that  they  now  regularly  con- 
sider issues  of  coherence  when  drafting  and  revising 
their  technical  texts,  and  view  grammar  not  as  an  end 
in  itself  but  rather  as  a strategy  for  writing  coherently 
and  effectively. 
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In  the  September  1998  My 
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accompanying  Charles 
Harper's  article,  "Selecting 
and  exploiting  authentic  writ- 
ten texts,"  was  printed  incor- 
rectly. We  apologize  for  the 
error  and  any  confusion  it 
might  have  caused  in  attempt- 
ing to  implement  the  activity. 
The  following  graphic  should 
be  substituted  for  the  one 
appearing  at  the  bottom  of  the 
first  column  on  page  42,  vol- 
ume 22,  number  9 of  The  Lan- 
guage Teacher. 
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ACTIVITY : Re-order  the  following  organizational  entities  (listed  at  the  left)  from  smaller 
to  larger  (from  less  to  more  encompassing)  according  to  the  content  of  the  text,  by  writing  them 
in  the  blank  spaces  provided.  The  first  has  been  done  for  you. 
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Book  Reviews 

edited  by  duane  kindt  & oda  masaki 

Materials  we  use  in  tertiary  ELT  are  often  not  from  commercial 
texts.  From  background  comments  in  class  to  entire  texts  for 
classroom  use , we  research , compile,  write  or  in  some  way  pro- 
duce materials  ourselves.  The  more  complex  the  area  or  deeper 
we  go  into  a subject,  the  less  we  find  available  at  ELT  book  fairs 
or  in  bookstores.  "Conversation  English"  texts  have  flooded  the 
market  to  the  near  exclusion  of  all  else.  Here  are  a number  of 
books  that  meet  varied  ESP  needs  in  business  and  communica- 
tion. They  are  not  ELT  texts.  They  were  written  for  people  in 
business  and  as  such,  they  are  examples  of  a major  source  for 
teaching  ESP  in  content  courses.  The  books  themselves  have  a 
specific  area  of  emphasis — practical  business  and  commerce — 
but  the  overall  analysis  is  pertinent  to  many  areas. 

Thomas  L.  Simmons,  Guest  Editor 

Common  Sense  Negotiation:  The  art  of  winning  grace- 
fully. Donald  Farber.  New  York:  Bay  Press,  1 996.  Pp. 

1 58.  $1  5.95  (hardback).  ISBN  0-94-1 92038-0. 

The  author  is  an  attorney  who  also  teaches  a related 
class  as  adjunct  lecturer  at  the  New  School  of  Social  Re- 
search. He  is  the  general  editor  for  one  of  the  definitive 
texts  in  the  area.  Entertainment  Industry  Contracts:  Negotiat- 
ing and  Drafting  Guide.  That  text  is  updated  three  times  a 
year.  He  has  written  six  other  books  in  this  field.  His  ex- 
pertise and  experience  as  a legal  counsel  in  the  perform- 
ing arts  world  is  extensive  as  are  his  contacts.  Authors, 
politicians,  and  law  school  faculty  endorse  the  book. 

The  author  defines  winning  as  "getting  as  much  as 
you  have  a right  to  have — neither  taking  advantage  of 
someone  nor  settling  for  less  than  you  are  entitled  to. 
Gracefully  means  convincing  the  other  party  that  you 
have  a community  of  interest  rather  than  a conflict  of 
interest"  (book  jacket).  The  definition  of  "community  of 
interest"  is  intriguing.  Basically,  it  means  that  a legal 
counsel  can  represent  both  parties  in  a negotiation  with- 
out a conflict  of  interest.  However,  the  key  to  this  ar- 
rangement is  the  trust  of  the  two  parties,  something  that 
usually  takes  a long  time  to  establish  in  his  profession. 
This  aspect  of  the  book  reveals  a rarely  discussed  or 
presented  area  in  ELT  publications,  the  concern  for  eth- 
ics. English  for  law  or  business  without  a look  at  ethical 
concerns  is  a bit  like  the  sandwich  without  the  bread. 

You  have  the  meat  but  you  just  cannot  hold  it  together. 

The  author  clearly  analyses  contracts  (written,  oral,  and 
implied),  in  such  a way  that  even  teachers  who  do  not 
teach  business  or  law  will  be  able  to  explain  basic  cultural 
tenants  of  agreements  and  promises — big  topics  in  so- 
called  "cultural  difference"  I have  encountered  in  12  years 
of  teaching  in  Japan.  Farber  has  a good  section  on  eti- 
quette and  ethics  (pp.  31-36  and  89-90).  In  the  section 
"Ground  Rules"  (pp.  37-85),  he  goes  into  detail  on  the 
topic  of  context — a pivotal  issue  in  language  education. 

The  author  claims  that  this  book  "will  help  everyone 
from  seasoned  negotiators  to  novices  to  create  solid,  fair 
deals  and  strong  working  relationships"  (book  jacket). 
Having  read  this  I went  straight  to  the  appendices  of 
example  letters  and  agreements.  The  author  has  actually 
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provided  succinct,  clear  explanations  of  the  context  and 
functions  of  his  specimen  documents.  The  documents 
specifically  pertain  to  legal  transactions  in  the  entertain- 
ment industry.  This  creates  a broader  relevance  for  EFL 
teachers  whose  work  encompasses  ESP  in  law,  business, 
performing  arts,  and  various  other  areas  of  applied  lin- 
guistics and  sociology.  The  examples  can  be  used  for 
advanced  classes  or  references  to  prepare  teachers  who 
address  related  issues.  In  the  last  section,  the  author 
walks  us  through  a deal  in  process  that  the  author  actu- 
ally made  some  years  ago.  This  transaction  contained 
some  very  intriguing  aspects  constructing  a complex 
picture  of  business  negotiations  and  law.  It  also  per- 
tained to  some  of  the  most  fundamental  issues  in  ap- 
plied linguistics.  It  is  excellent  material  for  those  who 
would  like  better  and  current  references  to  real-world 
process  and  products  in  their  classes. 

The  author's  primary  goal  is  "to  help  you  create  and 
maintain,  within  the  framework  of  the  deal,  a construc- 
tive relationship  with  a person  or  persons  with  whom 
you  plan  to  work  over  the  long  term"  (book  jacket). 
Farber' s ability  to  teach  is  evident.  He  carefully  delin- 
eates definitions  and  provides  specific  specimens  of 
communication  acts.  He  also  provides  revisions  for 
given  examples  to  show  how  they  can  be  improved  and 
clear  reasons  for  the  revisions. 

This  book  is  highly  recommended  for  readability, 
realistic  context  and  broad-spectrum  applicability. 

Thomas  Simmons,  Nihon  University 

Dealing  With  People  You  Can  t Stand:  How  to  bring  out 
the  best  in  people  at  their  worst.  Rick  Brinkman  & Rick 
Kirschner.  New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Inc.,  1 994.  Pp.  21 6 
(paperback).  $12.95.  ISBN  0-07-007838-6. 

TTiis  is  what  the  authors  do  for  a living,  advise  people 
on  their  relationships.  Reading  this  book  brought  to 
mind  the  work  of  Deutsch  at  Columbia  University. 
Deutsch  has  done  definitive  work  in  personality  types 
and  responses  to  conflict.  This  text  is  often  funny  and 
many  of  the  illustrations  get  the  point  across  well  with 
humour.  It  is  organised  with  lots  of  subheadings  and 
clear,  descriptive  prose  in  an  assertive  tone.  Like  most 
books  in  this  genre  the  authors  write,  authoritatively,  as 
if  they  are  very  sure  of  themselves. 

The  authors  give  hypothetical  situations  wherein  rude 
people  do  and  say  rude  things.  It  is  an  easy  genre  to  like 
since  rude  people  can  be  funny — at  a distance.  The  labels 
and  descriptions  of  these  personality  types  are  catchy. 
Some  examples  are:  The  Tank:  Confrontational,  pointed, 
angry,  leaves  a trail  of  battered  egos  behind;  Sniper:  Cut- 
ting, uncons tructive  remarks  made  to  discredit,  demean, 
and  obstruct;  Grenade:  Slow  bum  followed  by  explosive 
ranting  about  unrelated  problems;  Know-it-all:  Never  in 
doubt,  low  tolerance  to  criticism;  They-think-they-know-it- 
all:  Dominates  conversations,  oblivious  to  criticism;  Yes 
Person:  Agrees  to  do  everything,  becomes  overextended, 
does  poor  work,  and  resents  everyone  for  it;  Maybe  Per- 
son: Procrastinates  waiting  for  the  best  choice,  will  not 
make  a decision  until  it  is  too  late  and  does  things  badly 
at  the  last  minute. 

The  book's  advantage  is  that  it  provides  labels  that  are 
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OnLine  is  a 3-level  course  in  American  English  starting  at  Basic  level. 
The  topic-based  syllabus  integrates  grammar,  vocabulary,  functions, 
conversational  strategies,  and  cross-cultural  content. 


KEY  FEATURES  INCLUDE: 

• Conversation  practice  in  natural  contexts 

• Interactive  pairwork  activities 

• Lively  task  listening 

• Unique  Wordbuilder 

• Teacher's  Guide  with  photocopiable  review  tests 


The  Best-Selling  Course  for 
Japanese  Students 


FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION,  CONTACT  OUR  ELT  HOTLINE  AT: 
^ (Tel)  03-5977-8581  (Fax)  03-5977-8582 


Please  send  a sample  of  OnLine  Basic  □ Book  1 □ Book  2 □ (please  tick  one). 
I'd  like  to  consider  it  for  adoption. 


Name: 


School: 


Address:  Home  □ School  □ 


TEL:  Home  □ School  □ 


& 


ERiC 


MACMILLAN 

LANGUAGEHOUSE 


Mein  Office 

Hayakawa  Building,  5-14-7  Hakusan  Bunkyo-ku,  Tokyo  112-0001 
Tel:  03-3943-6857  Fax:03-3943-6863  Q O 

Osake  Office  ^ O 0 

Minami-daiwa  Building  5-303,  3-6-25  Minamisemba  Chuo-ku,  Osaka-shi  542-0081 
Tel:  06-245-9995.  Fax:06-245-9996 

WWW  http^/wvvw.i3web.ntti.co.jp/MacmillanLH  E-MAIL  mlh@po.sphere.ne.jp 


understood  quickly  and  draw  on  fairly  common  experi- 
ences (you  will  recognise  people  as  you  read  it).  This  is 
also  the  disadvantage — it  tends  to  be  oversimplified. 
People  do  not  fit  into  such  convenient  boxes  so  readily 
but  readers  will  often  look  for  pegs  on  which  to  hang 
people  (if  you  will  pardon  the  mixed  metaphor)  and 
dismiss  them  and  their  concerns. 

For  the  classroom,  I believe  this  book  could  guide  a 
teacher  to  set  up  situations  to  describe  characters  or 
from  which  to  write  model  conversations.  If  the 
teacher's  goal  were  to  apply  language  to  context  and 
people,  this  would  work  as  a fairly  detailed  guide  for 
hypothetical  situations.  In  chapters  2-8  the  authors  ex- 
plain their  approach  to  communicating  with  different 
people  and  provide  the  emotional  and  intellectual  basis 
for  resolving  conflicts  with  these  people.  Chapters  9-18 
describe  the  problem  personalities  in  greater  detail  in 
vignettes  and  provide  descriptions  of  how  to  interact 
with  them.  All  throughout  the  text  are  humorous  epi- 
thets. An  example  is  management  by  the  "Seagull  Sys- 
tem: Fly  in,  make  a lot  of  noise,  dump  on  everybody." 

One  recommended  technique  is  "blending."  Actually 
it  is  a very  sound  method  of  engaging  face-saving  ploys. 
By  acknowledging  common  cause,  the  problem  person's 
realistic  goals  or  qualities  are  acknowledged  before  get- 
ting to  the  problem  and  showing  that  they  are  in  fact 
contributing  to  the  problem  they  are  trying  to  overcome; 
one  blends  one's  objectives  with  the  problem  person's 
and  complements  while  criticising.  This  allows  the 
reader  to  engage  in  face-saving  acts  while  mitigating 
face  threats.  All  in  all,  I found  the  descriptions  and 
methods  of  dealing  with  problems  very  clear. 

If  you  are  teaching  communication  or  must  negotiate 
meaning  with  others,  I would  pop  for  the  price  of  the 
book.  The  communication  ploys  the  authors  delineate 
are  similar  to  those  often  used  by  some  of  the  best  com- 
municators I have  met  in  the  past. 

Thomas  Simmons , Nihon  University 

Recently  Received 

compiled  by  angeia  ota 

The  following  items  are  available  for  review.  Overseas  reviewers 
are  welcome.  Reviewers  of  all  classroom  related  books  must  test 
the  materials  in  the  classroom.  An  asterisk  indicates  first  notice. 
An  exclamation  mark  indicates  third  and  final  notice.  All  final 
notice  items  will  be  discarded  after  the  30th  of  November.  Please 
contact:  Publishers'  Reviews  Copies  Liaison  (address  p.  3).  Mate- 
rials will  be  held  for  two  weeks  before  being  sent  to  reviezvers,  and 
when  requested  by  more  than  one  revieiver  will  go  to  the  reviewer 
with  the  most  expertise  in  the  field.  Please  make  reference  to  quali- 
fications when  requesting  materials.  Publishers  should  send  all 
materials  for  review , both  for  students  (text  and  all  peripherals) 
and  for  teachers , to  Publishers'  Reviews  Copies  Liaison. 

For  Students 

Course  Books 

*Cronin,  J.  (1998).  English  through  the  year  (student's,  teacher's, 
cassette)  Kyoto:  Artworks  Int. 

*Gareis,  E.,  Allard,  M.,  Gill,  S.,  & Saindon,  J.  (1998).  A novel 
approach:  Fried  Green  Tomatoes  (student's  guide,  teacher's). 
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Ann  Arbor:  University  of  Michigan  Press. 

*Gareis,  E.,  Allard,  M.,  Gill,  S.,  & Saindon,  J.  (1998).  A novel 
approach:  The  Shaiushank  Redemption  (student's  guide, 
teacher's).  Ann  Arbor:  University  of  Michigan  Press. 

English  for  Specific  Purposes 

*Henninger-Chiang,  T.,  & Reel,  J.  (1998).  Professional  presenta- 
tions: Hold  to  succeed  in  international  business.  Ann  Arbor: 
University  of  Michigan  Press. 

Grammar 

! Folse,  K.  (1998).  Clear  grammar  1:  Activities  for  spoken  and  written 
communication.  Ann  Arbor:  University  of  Michigan  Press. 

Self  Study 

Joyce,  H.  (1998).  Words  for  living:  A vocabulary  workbook  for 
social  English.  Sydney:  NCELTR. 

Supplementary  Materials 

*Graham-Marr,  A.,  & Saito,  J.  (1998 ).’  Photocopiable  pairworks  for 
children:  An  ABAX  teacher's  resource.  Tokyo:  ABAX. 

For  Teachers 

Burnett,  L.  (1998).  Issues  in  immigrant  settlement  in  Australia: 
Research  series  10.  Sydney:  NCELTR. 

IBurns,  A.,  & Hood,  D.  (1998).  Teacher's  voices  3:  Teaching  criti- 
cal literacy.  Sydney:  NCELTR. 

*Jamall,  M.  (1998).  Freestanding:  An  ABAX  teacher's  resource. 
Tokyo:  ABAX. 

Kahny,  J.,  & James,  M.  (Eds.).  (1998).  Perspectives  on  secondary 
school  EFL  education.  Kanagawa:  Language  Institute  of  Japan. 

*Lessard-Clouston,  M.  (Ed.).  (1998).  Language , culture  and  cur- 
riculum: Vol.  11:1  (Special  issue  on  Japan:  Perspectives  on 
language  learning  and  teaching).  UK:  The  Linguistics  Insti- 
tute of  Ireland.  (Contact  the  JALT  Journal  reviews  editor). 
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Talk  a Lot 

Junior  Senior 


A communicative  activity  book  for 
Japanese  junior/senior  high  school 
students. 
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• highly  communicative 

• practical  & fun 

• user-friendly 

i 
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• lots  of  games 

A . j aa  . . : HH 

• beginner  level 

■ 

Please  send  a free  sample  of: 
Talk  a Lot:  Junior  Senior 

Name: , 


School:  __ 
Address: 


Tel: 


O 

ERIC- 


School  □ 


Home  □ 


Fax: 


1-10-19  Kita,  Okegawa  City 
Saitama  363-0011 
Tel/Fax:  (048)  772-7724 
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www.EFLPress.com 
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JALT98 

edited  by  janita  tubby  & goto  minae 

Sonic  City,  Omiya,  Saitama-ken 
November  20-23, 1 998 

"Focus  on  the  Classroom:  Interpretations" 


4 Plan  a tentative  schedule  before  you  arrive  - Check 
the  schedule  in  the  July  TLT  or  on  the  excellent 
JALT98  homepage  at  <http://www.seafolk.ne.jp/ 
kqjalt/jalt98.html>.  Alternatively,  arrive  early  and  pick 
up  your  conference  handbook.  A successful  conference  is 
all  in  the  planning.  It  will  make  sure  you're  exactly  where 
you  want  to  be  when  you  want  to  be.  Several  schedule 
changes  have  been  made  since  July,  so  be  sure  to  double 
check  your  selections  in  the  conference  handbook. 

3 Work  in  some  down-time  - With  so  many  choices, 
you  can  spend  all  your  time  rushing  from  session  to 
session  and  miss  out  on  all  the  other  exciting  fea- 
tures that  make  the  JALT  conference  great.  Remember  to 
check  out  the  Educational  Materials  Exposition,  visit  the 
N-SIG  and  Chapter  Exposition,  and  spend  time  relaxing 
and  chatting  with  old  and  new  friends.  Prioritize  your 
choices  and  split  your  time  between  rushing  to  not-to-be 
missed  sessions  and  hey-man  . . . going  with  the  flow. 

2 Spare  a smile  for  your  conference  presenters  - Pre- 
senting at  a conference  is  fun.  Attend  each  session 
with  a willingness  to  listen,  reflect,  and  contribute, 
and  in  doing  so  join  us  in  giving  a big  welcome  to  all  the 
first-time  presenters  and  invited  guests  at  the  confer- 
ence, and  a big  welcome  back  to  all  those  who  have  pre- 
sented at  a JALT  conference  before. 

IEat  drink,  learn,  teach , exchange,  and  be  merry - 
Attend  presentations,  ask  questions,  share  and 
develop  ideas  at  workshops,  discussions,  and 
roundtables,  attend  the  parties,  exchange  ideas  infor- 
mally with  friends,  buy  a new  book,  pick  up  some  free- 
bies, attend  a session  far- removed  from  anything  you 
would  normally  be  interested  in,  discuss,  chat,  listen, 
reflect,  recycle,  but  most  of  all  enjoy! 

OYoukosol  - A final  word  from  site  coordinator, 

Aleda  Krause:  A very  heartfelt  thanks  to  all  the 
volunteers  who  will  be  working  hard  through  the 
conference  to  make  it  run  smoothly — from  the  student 
volunteers,  the  Central  Office  staff,  the  registration  and 
information  staff  to  everybody  else  helping  make 
JALT98  a very  special  celebration  of  language  learning 
and  language  teaching.  When  you  see  someone  wearing 
a volunteer  ribbon,  let  them  know  you  appreciate  their 
efforts! 


Enjoy  JALT98! 
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Count  down  to  JALT98  with  five  tips  for  getting  the  most 
out  of  the  conference. 

Register  in  the  right  place  - Get  your  conference 
experience  off  on  the  right  foot.  The  registration 
area  for  JALT98  will  be  in  the  basement  next  to  the 
Educational  Materials  Exposition,  not  on  the  fourth  floor 
as  announced  in  the  Key  Points  Guide  in  the  July  Pre- 
Conference  Supplement. 
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A class  with 


A class  with 


a regular  textbook... 


Talk  a Lot... 


Please  send  a free  sample  of: 

Talk  a Lot:  Starting  Out 
(false-beginner  level) 

Talk  a Lot:  Communicating  in  English 
(low-intermediate  level) 

Name: 


□ 

□ 


School: 

Address:  School  □ Home  □ 


CHECK  OUT 
OUR  WEB  SITE! 

i 


www.EFLPress.com 


Tel: ; Fax: 

1-10-19  Kita,  Okegawa  City 
^.FL  Press  Saitama  363-0011 

Tel/Fax:  (048)  772-7724 
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4Corners  Tour  1 998 — The  JALT  4Comers  Tour  pro- 
vides chapters  throughout  Japan  with  an  opportunity 
to  sample  something  of  what  will  be  presented  at  the 
annual  conference.  This  year,  JALT  is  sending  six 
speakers  of  international  note  on  a tour  that  begins  in 
Okinawa  and  Hokkaido,  and  finishes  up  at  the  confer- 
ence site  in  Omiya.  Starting  on  November  7,  these 
speakers  will  offer  workshops  and  lectures  to  JALT 
chapters  and  educational  institutions  in  over  20  loca- 
tions throughout  the  country. 

Travelling  together,  Leni  Dam  and  David  Little  will  be 
presenting  on  the  theme  of  learner  autonomy.  David 
Little,  who  is  being  sponsored  by  Authentik  Language 
Learning  Resources  and  Meynard  Publishing,  is  Director 
of  the  Centre  for  Language  and  Communication  Studies 
at  Trinity  College  in  Dublin.  Leni  Dam,  a pedagogical 
adviser  and  in-service  teacher  trainer  at  the  Royal  Dan- 
ish Institute  of  Educational  Studies  in  Copenhagen,  is 
being  sponsored  by  Tuttle  Publishing.  Both  have 
authored  numerous  works  in  this  field,  and  are  regular 
presenters  at  conferences  worldwide. 

Mark  Clarke,  Professor  of  Education  at  the  University 
of  Colorado  in  Denver,  will  be  addressing  the  need  to 
shift  the  focus  from  the  teachers  to  the  learners.  In  his 
workshops  on  classroom  research,  he  invites  teachers, 
teacher  educators,  and  administrators  to  explore  ques- 
tions on  the  nature  of  learning,  and  bring  them  to  the 


o 


presentations  to  discuss. 

Mike  McCarthy,  under  the  sponsorship  of  Cam- 
bridge University  Press,  will  be  presenting  on  dis- 
course analysis,  vocabulary,  and  corpus-driven 
research.  Professor  of  Applied  Linguistics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nottingham,  Great  Britain,  he  has  been  inves- 
tigating everyday  spoken  English  for  the  purposes  of 
producing  language  teaching  materials  and  reference 
materials  which  support  the  teaching  of  speaking.  He 
has  taught  in  Britain,  Spain,  Sweden,  The  Netherlands, 
and  Malaysia,  and  has  lectured  on  English  language 
teaching  in  more  than  30  countries. 

A frequent  speaker  at  international  meetings,  Tim 
McNamara  will  be  with  us  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Australian  International  Education  Foundation.  His  area 
of  interest  and  research  is  performance  testing,  and  on 
this  tour  he  will  present  on  task-based  oral  assessment 
and  testing  as  a social  activity.  Tim  is  presently  at  the 
University  of  Melbourne  in  Australia. 

JALT  is  pleased  to  announce  this  year's  Asian 
Scholar — and  our  final  tour  member — Dr.  Hannah 
Danesvari  Pillay,  who  was  selected  from  among  a wide 
variety  of  candidates  from  Malaysia.  Dr.  Pillay  will 
share  stories  and  experiences  from  her  20  years  of  ELT 
experience  in  Malaysia.  She  understands  primary  and 
secondary  schools  from  the  grassroots  level:  the  day-to- 
day  challenges  teachers  must  focus  on  to  be  successful 
in  the  classroom,  and  it  is  these  areas  she  will  address  in 
her  workshops.  Dr.  Pillay's  visit  to  Japan  was  arranged 
with  the  support  of  The  Language  Institute  of  Japan. 
Intercom  Press  of  Fukuoka  is  sponsoring  her  rail  trans- 
port in  Japan. 

If  you  would  like  to  find  out  more  about  the  4Comers 
Tour  or  the  speakers,  our  website  at  <http://www. 
seafolk.ne.jp/kqjalt/4comers.html>  is  jam-packed  with 
information.  A special  thanks  to  all  the  leg  coordinators 
who  have  done  so  much  to  make  this  tour  a success. 
(Malcolm  Swanson,  4Corners  Tour  Co-Coordinator) 
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21st  Annual  Language  Testing  Research  Colloquium: 
Call  for  Papers — The  21st  Annual  Language  Testing 
Research  Colloquium  (LTRC),  the  official  conference  of 
the  International  Language  Testing  Association,  will  be 
held  July  28-31, 1999  at  the  Tsukuba  International  Con- 
vention Center.  Tsukuba  is  one  hour  by  limousine  bus 
from  Tokyo  International  Airport  at  Narita  and  approxi- 
mately one  hour  by  bus  or  train  from  downtown  Tokyo. 
The  theme  of  the  conference  is  "The  Social  Responsibil- 
ity of  Language  Testing  in  the  21st  Century."  Areas  of 
interest  include  but  are  not  restricted  to: 

Testers'  responsibilities  to  stakeholders 
Language  testing  in  social  policy 
Issues  in  computer-based  testing 

Language  testing  in  academic  admission  and  placement 
Applications  of  various  IRT  models  to  language  testing 
Test  bias  in  an  increasingly  borderless  world 
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The  use  and  misuse  of  commercial  tests 
Classroom-based  tests:  theory  and  practice 
The  connection  between  teaching  and  testing 

Abstracts  of  not  more  than  250  words  are  being  ac- 
cepted for  the  following:  (1)  Research  reports  (25-minute 
presentation  and  15-minute  discussion);  (2)  Poster  ses- 
sions (5-minute  presentation  followed  by  informal  dis- 
cussion time);  and  (3)  Student  research  reports 
(20-minute  presentation  and  10-minute  discussion).  This 
is  a new  category  of  presentation  and  is  reserved  for 
those  who  are  currently  enrolled  in  a graduate  or  under- 
graduate program  of  study.  Only  presenters  in  this  cat- 
egory will  be  considered  for  the  Lado  Prize  which  is 
awarded  to  the  best  student  presentation  at  LTRC. 

Those  submitting  abstracts  are  urged  to  do  so  elec- 
tronically using  the  form  available  at  the  ILTA 
homepage:  <http://www.surrey.ac.uk/ELI/ilta/ 
ilta.htmlx  Others  should  prepare  three  copies  of  their 
abstract  (single-spaced)  with  the  presenter's  name  and 
affiliation  on  the  top  left-hand  comer  of  one  copy  only. 
On  a separate  sheet,  indicate  the  type  of  presentation 
requested  and  write  the  presenter's  name,  affiliation, 
address,  fax  number,  and  a brief  biodata  (150  words 
maximum).  Indicate  membership  in  ILTA  and/or  JLTA 
(Japan  Language  Testing  Association).  In  the  case  of 
joint  authorship,  give  the  requested  information  for  each 
author  and  indicate  the  contact  person.  Those  submit- 
ting abstracts  for  the  Student  Research  Report  session 
should  include  the  name  and  contact  information  of 
their  research  advisor.  Mail  application  materials  to: 
Randy  Thrasher;  International  Christian  University,  3- 
10-2  Osawa,  Mitaka-shi,  Tokyo  181-8585.  Submission 
deadline  is  Friday  November  20, 1998. 

21st  Language  Testing  Research  Colloquium  (LTRC) 

r$21  b (21st  LanguageTesting  Research 
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The  Japan  Language  Testing  Association;  Tel:  026-275-1964,  Fax:  026-275- 
1970,  <youichi@avis.ne.jp> 

Call  for  Guest  Editors:  TIT  Special  Issue,  Spring  2000— 

TLT  is  seeking  a Guest  Editor  or  Editors  willing  to  over- 
see the  next  available  Special  Issue,  slotted  for  March  to 
May,  2000.  Topics  for  recent  or  upcoming  Special  Issues 
include  Global  Issues,  Gender  Issues,  Video,  English  for 
Specific  Purposes,  Active  Learning,  and  Teacher  Devel- 
opment. We  welcome  proposals  for  topics  of  interest 
which  have  not  been  covered  recently.  Some  past  issues 
have  been  largely  the  work  of  one  N-SIG  or  another;  we 
would  welcome  a proposal  from  an  N-SIG  which  has 
not  taken  on  a Special  Issue  before.  If  you  are  interested 
in  editing  a Special  Issue,  please  contact  Associate  Editor 
Bill  Lee  (p.3). 
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EFL  Poetry  Competition — Teachers,  students,  and  others 
involved  in  ELF/ESL  are  invited  to  submit  poems  based 
on  their  experiences  teaching,  learning,  observing,  or 
using  English  as  a foreign  or  second  language.  £500  in 
prizes  plus  possible  inclusion  in  a Poetry  and  TEFL  an- 
thology. Closing  date:  December  31, 1998.  For  informa- 
tion and  an  application  form,  contact:  White  Adder 
Press;  14  Canongate  Venture,  New  Street,  Edinburgh 
EH8  8BH;  t/f:  0131-557-5653;  <martlet<@dircon.co.uk>. 
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Of  National  SIGnificance 

edited  by  tom  merner 

N-SIGnificance  at  JALT98  - The  N-SIGs  will  be  actively 
participating  again  at  JALT98  holding  forums,  colloquia, 
roundtable  discussions,  workshops,  and  presentations 
along  with  their  AGMs  and  dinners.  Each  N-SIG  will 
also  have  a table  on  the  fourth  floor  with  their  newslet- 
ters, publications,  and  other  material  on  display  during 
the  conference.  The  tables  will  also  have  N-SIG  staff 
ready  to  answer  your  questions  concerning  N-SIG  ac- 
tivities and  events  at  JALT98. 
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Bilingualism  - At  the  JALT98  conference,  we  will  be  sell- 
ing Volume  4 of  the  Japan  Journal  of  Multilingualism  and 
Multiculturalism  and  our  newest  monograph  Growing  up 
Bilingually:  The  Pleasures  and  Pains.  Volumes  2 and  3 of 
the  journal  and  our  five  other  monographs  will  also  be 
available. 
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College  and  University  Educators  - CUE  at  JALT98.  CUE 
will  co-sponsor,  with  Teacher-Ed,  Amy  Tsui's  work- 
shop, "Understanding  Classroom  Discourse,"  on  imple- 
menting an  ethnographic  approach  to  classroom 
observation.  The  CUE  Forum  on  Higher  Education  fea- 
tures Cheiron  McMahill,  David  McMurray,  Brian 
McVeigh  and  Ivan  Hall  on  Saturday,  11  /21  at  4:15p.m. 
in  Room  901.  Our  AGM  follows  immediately  after  the 
forum,  same  room. 
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Global  Issues  in  Language  Education  - Our  Global  Issues 
N-SIG  is  all  set  for  JALT98!  Please  attend  our  pre-confer- 
ence workshop  "Peace  Education  in  the  Classroom"  (Fri- 
day), colloquium  "Global  Education  and  Teacher 
Training"  and  workshop  "Teaching  Gender  Issues"  (Sat- 
urday), our  N-SIG  Forum  "Teaching  about  Minorities" 
and  Business  Meeting  (Sunday),  plus  our  materials  dis- 
play and  N-SIG  dinner.  Contact  us  for  our  latest  news- 
letter with  more  information. 
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Junior  and  Senior  High  School  - More  than  a dozen  N- 
SIG  members  are  giving  presentations  at  Omiya,  along 
with  the  N-SIG  Forum  "Silent  Voices  in  the  Classroom: 
Unraised,  Unheard/'  Of  other  SIG-nificance  at  JALT  98 
is  the  appointment  of  new  officers  and  a support  team 
for  1999.  Come  and  make  sure  your  voice  is  heard  at  the 
Annual  General  Meeting. 
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Learner  Development  - Learner  Development  welcomes 
you  to  visit  our  table  at  the  annual  conference  in  Omiya. 
There  you  can  meet  fellow  members  of  the  N-SIG  and 
find  out  about  social  events  we  have  planned  for  the 
conference.  Presentations  by  and  of  interest  to  members 
of  the  N-SIG  will  be  highlighted,  too.  We're  looking  for- 
ward to  seeing  you  there! 

T$v>0 

Materials  Writers  - Join  MW  at  JALT98!  Leaving  50  cop- 
ies of  your  best  original  material  at  the  MW  hospitality 
desk  Saturday  morning  will  earn  you  a ticket  to  the  Sat- 
urday afternoon  Materials  Swap-Meet  session.  At 
Sunday's  Professional  Critiquing  session  you  can  hear 
what  the  commercial  publishers  look  for  in  a manu- 
script. Then  stick  around  for  the  N-SIG  General  Meeting 
immediately  afterward. 
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Teaching  Children  - The  Teaching  Children  N-SIG  will 
hold  a roundtable  discussion  titled,  "Elementary  School 
Pilot  Programs"  Sunday,  November  22nd,  16:30-18:15. 
Several  of  our  members  will  also  be  giving  workshops 
on  various  topics  on  teaching  children.  Please  visit  our 
hospitality  table  for  more  details  about  schedules,  our 
newsletter,  and  other  activities. 
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Teacher  Education  - Please  try  to  catch  some  of  the 
Teacher  Ed  events  at  JALT98.  Amy  Tsui,  the  N-SIG 
sponsored  speaker,  will  run  a featured  speaker  work- 
shop on  classroom  discourse  as  well  as  giving  two  pre- 
sentations at  the  conference  itself.  There  is  also  a forum 
and  a colloquium  on  action  research,  the  AGM,  and 
party  on  Saturday  night.  Hope  to  see  you  there. 

* Amy 
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Video  - At  JALT98,  Video  N-SIG  will  offer  a forum  of  five 
presentations  on  how  video  may  be  used  to  enhance 
teachers'  and  learners'  awareness  of  language  in  the 
classroom  and  a less  formal  "SwapMeet"  to  exchange 
ideas  on  how  video  clips  can  be  exploited  for  maximum 
effect.  Current  and  prospective  members  are  cordially 
invited  to  our  general  meeting.  Check  our  website 
<http://members.tripod.com/~jalt_video/>. 
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N-SIGs  in  the  Making 

Foreign  Language  Literacy  - Please  visit  the  Foreign 
Language  Literacy  table  located  on  the  fourth  floor  for 
details  on  our  activities  and  to  take  a look  at  our  news- 
letters. Our  latest  newsletter  will  also  be  available  for 
our  members  to  pick  up  at  our  table. 

ti>K, 
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Other  Language  Educators  - The  OLE  forming  N-SIG 
issued  NL  10  on  Sept.  20,  just  early  enough  for  everyone 
to  start  preparations  for  JALT98  after  their  return  from 
the  summer  break.  The  contents  included  a report  on 
two  pioneering  Multilingual  Programs  (Olivier  Urbain) 
and  ample  JALT98  information,  plus  a reply  card.  A" 
handy  take-along  A3  size  OLE  schedule  plus  JALT99 
hints  as  well  as  travel  and  on-site  information  was 
interleafed. 
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New  Interchange,  the  most  exchanged  your  copy  of  Interchange 

complete  course  for  Japanese  Video  for  a brand  new  New  Interchange 
students,  is  now  available  in  all  video,  there  is  still  time.  Please  contact 
three  levels.  And,  if  you  haven't  yet  the  Cambridge  office. 


Cambridge 

HNIVERSITY  PRESS 


Cambridge  University  Press 
c/o  United  Publishers  Services  Ltd 

Kenkkyu-sha  Bldg,  9 Kanda  Surugadai  2-chrome,  Chiyoda-ku,  Tokyo  101 
Tel:  (03)  3295  5875  Fax:  (03)  3219  7182 


N-SSG  & Chapter  Reports 


N-SIG  Contact  Information 

BUIngualism-Chalr:  Peter  Gray;  t/f:  011-897-9891  (h);  <pag@sapporo.emall.ne.Jp> 
Computer  Assisted  Language  Learning-Coordinator:  Elln  Melchior; 
t:  0568-76-0905  (w};  f:  0568-71  -8396  (w);  <elln@goUom> 

College  and  University  Educators-Coordlnator  8 Editor,  ON  CUE:  Jack  Kimball;  t/f:  0985- 
84-4485  (h);  <klmball@posLmlyazakl-med.ac.jp> 

Global  Issues  In  Language  Education-Coordinator  and  Newsletter  Editor:  Kip  A.  Cates;  t/f: 
0857-28-2428  (h);  <kcates@fed.tottori-ij.ac.jp> 

Japanese  as  a Second  Language-Coordinator:  Haruhara  Kenlchlro;  t:  03-3694-9348  (h);  f:  03- 
3694-3397  (h);  <BXA02040@nlftyserve.or.Jp> 

Coordinator:  Nlshltanl  Mari;  t/f:  042-548-7663  (h);  <rrari@eam.hlt-iJ.ac.jp> 

Junior  and  Senior  High  School-Coordinator:  8arry  Mateer;  t:  044-933-8588  (h); 
<barrym@gol.com> 

Learner  Development-Joint  Coordinator:  Hugh  Nlcoll;  t:  0985-20-4807  (w);  f:  0985-20- 
2000,  exl  1306  (w);  <hnlcoll@funatsuka.mlyazakl-mu.acJp>  Joint  Coordinator:  Aokl  Naoko; 
t:  06-850-61 1 1 (w);  f:  06-850-5131  {w};  <naoko@leLosaka-u.ac.Jp> 

Material  Wrtters-Chalr:  James  Swan;  t/f:  0742-41-9576  (w);  <swan@dalbutsu.nara-u.acjp> 
Professionalism,  Administration,  and  Leadership  In  Education-Joint  Coordinator 
(Membership  and  Publicity}:  Thomas  t.  Simmons;  f:  045-845-8242  (h);  <malang@gol.com> 
Teaching  Chlldren-Coordlnator:  Aleda  Krause;  t:  048-776-0392;  f:  048-776-7952; 
<aleda@gol.com>  (English);  <elnlshl@gol.com>  (Japanese) 

Teacher  Education-Coordinator:  Nell  Cowle;  t/f:  048-853-4566  (h);  <cowfe@crlsscross.com> 
Testing  and  Evaluation-Chair:  teo  Yoffe;  t/f:  027-233-8696  (h); 
<lyoffe@thunder.edu.gunma-u.ac.Jp> 

Video-Coordinator:  Daniel  Walsh;  t:  0722-99-5127  (h);  <walsh@hagoromo@ac.Jp> 

Foreign  Language  Literacy-Joint  Coordinator  (Communications):  Charles  Jannuzl;  t/f:  0776- 
27-7102  (h);  <Jannuzl@ThePentagon.com> 

Other  Language  Educators-Coordlnator:  Rudolf  Relnelt;  t/f:  089-927-6293  (h); 
<relnelt@ll.ehlme-u.acjp> 


Chapter  Reports 

edited  by  diane  pelyk  9 shiotsu  toshihiko 
Kitakyushu:  June  1998 — Grammar  Games,  by  Aleda 
Krause.  The  presenter  began  by  outlining  some  reasons 
for  playing  games  in  the  EFL  classroom.  They  are  moti- 
vational, a source  of  new  vocabulary,  and  a context  in 
which  the  target  language  can  be  used.  However,  she 
cautioned  that  games  should  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
lesson,  rather  than  a time  filler.  Don't  use  games  as  a 
reward  or  punishment.  Use  cooperative  as  well  as  com- 
petitive games.  Students  should  play  in  teams  and 
teachers  should  include  an  element  of  chance  so  that 
weaker  students  may  occasionally  win. 

Krause  then  launched  into  a 90-minute  game-playing 
marathon  in  which  most  of  the  games  were  set  at  a chal- 
lenging level  for  teacher-players.  Krause  offerred  sug- 
gestions for  adapting  each  game  to  various  ages  and 
student  levels.  She  began  with  a game  designed  to  re- 
view our  English  gaming  language.  It  was  a variation  of 
the  game  called  "Slap"  in  English  and "Iroha  Kuruta"  in 
Japanese.  Players  raced  to  find  the  Japanese  or  English 
equivalents  of  phrases  such  as,  "There  it  is!"  and 
"Tottemo  dame,"  as  the  cards  were  turned  over  one  at  a 
time.  Krause  collected  the  40  phrases  by  observing  her 
students  at  play. 

Because  memory  games  can  be  played  with  little  use 
of  language,  Krause  suggested  making  cards  with 
unique  reversible  sides.  A player  with  a turn  must  ask 
another  player  to  turn  over  the  cards  which  he  or  she 
suspects  match  by  naming  the  objects  or  reading  the 
words  on  the  back  of  the  cards.  The  faces  of  the  match- 
ing pairs  of  cards  can  help  students  review  lexical  sets  or 
grammar  patterns  from  a previous  lesson.  The  back  of 
the  cards  deal  with  the  target  language. (Reported  by  Mar- 
garet Orleans) 


Kumamoto:  June  1998 — Teaching  Three  Minute 
Speeches,  by  Dennis  Woolbright.  The  presenter  began 
with  a song  in  Japanese,  which  caught  the  audience  by 
surprise,  since  they  were  expecting  to  hear  about 
speech-making.  By  the  end  of  the  song,  Woolbright's 
main  point  was  demonstrated:  Get  the  attention  of  the 
audience  from  the  outset  or  risk  losing  them  completely. 

The  evening  continued  with  a series  of  quips  and  jokes 
to  keep  the  audience  entertained.  During  interludes, 
Woolbright  managed  to  cover  the  elements  of  helping 
students  prepare  and  sort  speeches  over  a semester  pe- 
riod. He  demonstrated  ways  to  get  students  to  brainstorm 
ideas  for  speeches  through  an  activity  called  "21  Ideas," 
which  is  based  on  the  premise  that  interesting  speech 
topics  arise  only  after  the  common  ones  are  listed.  He  also 
noted  the  difficulty  and  necessity  of  encouraging  students 
to  adopt  crazy  ideas  and  attention-getting  strategies  to 
counteract  their  fears  of  public  speaking. 

While  coaching  students,  the  presenter  emphasized 
the  need  for  teachers  to  be  conscious  actors  by  overdo- 
ing examples  of  speech  patterns,  exaggerating  tone  and 
pitch.  To  highlight  this  point,  he  read  two  versions  of  an 
introduction  to  a story,  one  in  monotone  and  another  in 
mock  theatrical  fashion.  Woolbright  noted  that  students 
need  examples  of  the  latter  for  them  to  develop  more 
natural-sounding  speech  patterns  of  their  own. 

In  closing,  Woolbright  outlined  a detailed  10-week 
plan  which  he  adopted  in  his  own  speech-making 
classes.  It  included  extensive  research,  draft  writing, 
speech  practice,  memorization,  and  a section  on  body 
gestures.  (Reported  by  Andrew  Shaffer) 

Kyoto:  June  1998 — Teaching  Vocabulary,  by  David 
Beglar.  The  session  began  with  the  participants  discuss- 
ing their  preferred  vocabulary  learning  techniques.  Then 
Beglar  encouraged  the  use  of  frequency  word  lists  com- 
piled by  Michael  West  and  Paul  Nation  to  guide  our 
teaching.  He  also  argued  that  graded  readers  were  excel- 
lent for  vocabulary  development  because  learners  need 
to  have  at  least  97-99%  comprehension  before  they  can 
guess  the  meanings  of  new  words  from  context. 

To  demonstrate  an  intensive  direct  learning  vocabu- 
lary technique,  Beglar  asked  participants  to  choose  6 
words  that  they  wanted  to  learn  and  make  word  cards. 
He  advised  that  students  try  to  learn  less  than  10  words 
at  any  one  time.  Beglar' s word  card  technique  is  suc- 
cess-oriented in  that  learners  do  not  review  the  cards  in 
the  same  order.  Basically,  the  harder  words  are  put 
closer  to  the  beginning  of  the  word  stack  so  they  are 
reviewed  more  frequently.  As  the  learners  gain  confi- 
dence with  the  new  words,  they  push  deeper  into  the 
stack.  The  participants  spent  time  learning  their  new 
words  and  were  given  an  opportunity  for  reviewing 
them  after  a break. 

With  respect  to  memory  and  review,  Beglar  explained 
that  expanding  rehearsal  (frequent  review  of  words  with 
4 sessions  of  30  minutes  each)  is  more  effective  than 
massed  repetition  (one  long  session  of  120  minutes).  The 
session  concluded  with  several  examples  of  how  to  de- 
velop fluency  with  new  vocabulary.  This  involved  use  of 
broken  sentences,  verb  and  noun  collocation  matching, 
association  dominoes,  and  information  gap  crossword 
puzzles.  (Reported  by  Janice  Fenner) 
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Nagoya:  June  1998 — Conquering  Shyness  with  Fish  and 
Chips,  by  Michael  Cholewinski.  The  presenter  demon- 
strated how  an  activity  called  "Fish  and  Chips"  helps 
high  school  and  college  students  overcome  shyness.  He 
invited  12  audience  members  to  roleplay  EFL  students. 
Eight  participants  sat  in  an  outer  circle  and  surrounded 
four  members  forming  an  inner  circle  seated  around  a 
table.  Only  the  four  inner  members  were  able  to  con- 
verse. An  outside  circle  member  could  speak  by  tapping 
an  inner  member's  shoulder  and  then  replacing  that 
person.  The  participants  roleplayed  in  Japanese. 

The  presenter  then  led  a discussion  concerning  the 
participants'  thoughts  and  feelings  during  the  activity  to 
provide  insight  regarding  students.  For  example,  one 
participant  commented,  "What  will  others  think  about 
my  Japanese?"  This  closely  parallels  the  anxiety  felt  by 
many  Japanese  students  of  English  in  the  classroom. 

Then  the  participants  used  chips  that  were  placed  on 
the  table  and  accessible  to  the  four  inner  members.  In 
order  to  snatch  a chip  from  the  table,  the  player  must  be 
seated  in  the  inner  circle  and  utter  a word,  phrase,  state- 
ment, or  question.  Even  a simple  "hi"  would  gamer  a 
chip.  The  player  would  then  tally  the  chips  collected  and 
then  return  the  chips  to  replenish  the  supply  on  the 
table.  The  game  would  be  halted  after  30  minutes  and 
the  winner  determined. 

The  presenter  reported  a sharp  increase  in  conversa- 
tion by  his  students  during  this  activity.  (Reported  by 
Rich  Porter) 

Okayama:  June  1998 — Intercultural  Exchange  Programs, 
by  Elizabeth  Vail  Dinkins,  Will  Stapley  and  Tanabe  Yuji. 
Going  overseas  as  part  of  a cultural  exchange,  study 
abroad  or  homestay  program  can  be  a rewarding  experi- 
ence. However,  the  benefits  can  also  be  less  than  ex- 
pected. The  panel  of  presenters,  with  broad  experience 
in  the  preparation,  conducting,  and  assessment  of  over- 
seas programs  for  university  students,  discussed  ways 
in  which  programs  can  be  made  successful. 

The  discussion  began  with  a review  of  the  types  of 
cultural  exchange,  study  abroad  and  homestay  pro- 
grams available  to  Japanese  students  and  emphasized 
the  importance  of  choosing  appropriate  programs.  This 
can  only  be  done  if  clear  goals  are  established  at  the 
outset.  Careful  preparation  through  both  language  and 
cultural  studies  is  also  necessary. 

This  commitment  should  not  end  when  the  students 
depart  from  Japan;  Japanese  institutions  should  ensure 
students  be  supported  during  the  program  and  that  any 
problems  that  arise  are  resolved  quickly. 

A program  should  continue  when  students  return  to 
Japan.  Various  methods  of  following  up  and  exploiting 
students'  experiences  were  suggested.  These  methods 
might  include  careful  assessment  of  just  how  much  lan- 
guage and  culture  were  acquired. 

A serious  commitment  by  Japanese  institutions  elect- 
ing to  send  students  abroad  is  required.  Lack  of  clear 
goals  and  insufficient  preparation,  monitoring,  follow- 
up, and  assessment  were  cited  as  reasons  why  many 
programs  end  in  disappointment.  (Reported  by  Christo- 
pher Bauer) 

Omiya:  June  1998 — Editorials  in  the  Classroom,  by 
Evelyn  Naoumi.  Naoumi  opened  with  some  observa- 


tions on  using  editorials  in  EFL  classrooms,  drawn  from 
her  own  graduate  research  and  general  genre  analysis. 

According  to  the  presenter,  comprehension  of  an  edi- 
torial depends  a great  deal  on  the  shared  background 
and  knowledge  of  the  writer  and  reader.  Therefore,  non- 
native readers  may  find  some  historical  and  cultural 
references  difficult  to  understand.  Naoumi  then  asked 
the  audience  to  consider  differences  between  English 
and  Japanese  editorials,  which  can  lead  to  misunder- 
standings or  thwarted  expectations.  Other  difficulties 
presented  by  editorials  included  complex  grammar  pat- 
terns, sentence  length,  and  lexical  density. 

Despite  these  problems,  editorials  are  beneficial  when 
teaching  argument  structure.  A good  editorial  offers  a 
concise  model  for  argument  structure  and  can  be 
handled  in  a limited  period  of  time,  without  overbur- ' 
dening  students.  Naoumi  then  moved  to  a discussion  of 
the  argument  structure  used  in  editorials.  The  basic  pat- 
tern is  presentation  of  the  case,  the  argument,  a verdict, 
and  a recommendation.  While  this  larger  framework  is 
useful,  Naoumi's  own  research  shows  these  large  sec- 
tions can  be  refined  further.  Her  analysis  also  touched 
on  lexical  variations.  She  used  a chart  to  show  how  the 
negative  or  positive  connotations  of  certain  words  are 
used  by  writers  to  support  their  opinions. 

During  the  second  part,  participants  were  given  a 
recent  editorial  to  analyze.  We  were  asked  to  consider 
whether  it  would  be  appropriate  for  teaching  argument 
structure  and  how  we  would  approach  it.  Finally,  the 
presenter  made  the  following  suggestions  for  teachers 
using  editorials:  (a)  make  sure  you  have  read  the  edito- 
rial carefully  and  understand  its  argument,  (b)  ensure 
the  argument  structure  is  sound,  (c)  avoid  using  trans- 
lations and,  (d)  discuss  the  target  audience  with  stu- 
dents to  put  the  editorial  in  its  proper  context.  (Reported 
by  Joy  Maeda) 

Shizuoka:  June  1998 — Responding  to  Student  Feedback, 

by  Peter  Ross.  Peter  Ross  began  by  asking  the  audience 
why  EFL  students  are  often  quiet  when  presented  with  a 
question  in  the  classroom.  Students  may  not  respond 
because  they  are  afraid,  do  not  know  the  answer,  or  do 
not  understand  the  question.  After  discussing  our  beliefs 
as  to  why  students  are  quiet,  Ross  showed  a video  of 
one  of  his  classes  to  illustrate  the  length  of  time  it  takes 
to  get  a response  from  students. 

Next,  Ross  asked  the  audience  to  form  groups  of  three 
consisting  of  an  interviewer,  interviewee,  and  observer. 
At  first,  group  members  got  to  know  each  other's  back- 
grounds. Then  we  were  asked  questions  for  which  a 
response  of  yes  or  no  was  required.  We  observed  the 
differences  in  body  language  between  "yes"  or  "no" 
responses.  The  final  step  was  to  try  to  respond  com- 
pletely nonverbally  and  have  the  others  guess  whether 
the  answer  was  positive  or  negative. 

In  conclusion,  Ross  explained  the  technique  of  "mir- 
roring," which  helps  students  feel  more  comfortable  in 
the  classroom.  If  we  mirror  students'  actions,  they  are 
more  likely  to  feel  at  ease  and  give  a quicker  response  to 
the  assigned  task.  (Reported  by  Amy  E.  Hawley) 
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Akita — The  Use  of  the  First  Language  in  the  Teaching  of 
English,  by  Hannah  Pillay  (4Comers  Tour).  The  use  of 
LI  in  English  teaching  is  often  dogged  by  controversy  in 
Japan.  Is  English  to  be  taught  in  English  or  Japanese? 
Pillay  will  discuss  this  interesting  question  through  her 
own  experiences,  exploring  and  analyzing  the  views  of 
Malaysian  students  and  teachers.  Saturday,  November  7, 
1:00-3:00;  Minnesota  State  University,  Akita;  one-day  mem- 
bers ¥ 1,000;  students  ¥500. 

Fukuoka — Classroom  Research,  by  Mark  Clarke,  Univer- 
sity of  Colorado  (4Comers  Tour).  As  a result  of  Clarke's 
extensive  research,  he  concludes  that  decision-making  at 
all  levels  is  conducted  with  an  awareness  of  the  essential 
unpredictability  of  human  events,  so  we  need  to  view 
learning  as  a process  more  akin  to  socialization  than  to 
training.  What  is  required  at  all  levels  is  time,  patience, 
and  attention  to  important  details  in  contexts  of  genuine 
concern  for  all  involved.  Sunday,  November  15,  2:00-5:00; 
Aso  Foreign  Language  Travel  College;  one-day  members  ¥2,000. 

4 3-t-X  * 7 T-CD-Kt  L*C\  MarkClarke#:  (JALT98||^$ 

Fukul — The  Shortest  Poem  in  the  World  Teaches  Vocabu- 
lary, Pronunciation,  and  Communication,  by  David 
McMurray,  Fukui  Prefectural  University.  This  workshop 
will  encourage  the  introduction  of  haiku  to  students. 
Teachers  in  high  schools  and  universities  can  use  English 
haiku  to  teach  pronunciation,  oral  communication,  vo- 
cabulary, and  composition.  Students  frustrated  by  gram- 
mar, but  eager  to  share  their  feelings  are  motivated  by 
how  a few  nouns  and  verbs  can  express  so  much.  Sunday, 
November  1,  2:00-4:00;  Fukui  International  Activities  Plaza, 

2F;  one-day  members  ¥2,000,  students  ¥500. 

Hiroshima — 1.  Introducing  Learner  Autonomy,  by  Leni 
Dam  & David  Little  (4  Comers  Tour).  See  Miyazaki  no- 
tice for  more  information.  Sunday,  November  15, 1:30- 
4:30;  HIC  (Hiroshima  Crystal  Plaza  6F,  near  ANA  Hotel); 
one-day  members  VI , 000.  — 2.  English  Educators'  Profes- 
sional Development,  by  Rod  Ellis,  Adrian  Doff, 

Norman  Whitney,  H.  Douglas  Brown.  A roundtable  and 
discussion  featuring  all  four  speakers,  followed  by  a 
reception  that  offers  a chance  to  meet  and  talk.  Tickets 
for  the  reception  ¥1,500,  available  from  Nellie's  Discount 
Books  (03-3676-1747)  or  at  the  door  on  a first  come,  first 
serve  basis.  Thursday,  November  5, 5:45-9:00;  Hiroshima 
YMCA,  B1F:  Convention  Hall. 

Hokkaido — Task-Based  Oral  Assessment  and  Testing  as  a 
Social  Activity  (4Comers  Tour),  by  Tim  McNamara, 
Melbourne  University.  Tim  McNamara,  one  of  the  main 
speakers  invited  to  present  at  the  JALT  National  Confer- 
ence, will  lecture  on  two  aspects  of  testing,  which  is  his 
primary  field  of  research  in  Australia.  Sunday,  November 
15, 1:30-4:00;  HIS  International  School;  one-day  members  ¥2,000. 
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Ibarakj — 1.  Maximizing  Students'  Talk  in  an  Asian  Con- 
text, by  Suchada  Nimmannit,  Ibaraki  Global  Ties  Guest. 
Nimmannit  will  present  on  teachers'  sensitivity  to  stu- 
dents' learning  styles  and  how  they  manages  activities, 
exploits  materials,  and  creates  positive  learning  experi- 
ences when  getting  students  to  speak  English.-^2.  The 
Use  of  the  First  Language  in  the  Teaching  of  English, 
by  Hannah  Pillay  (4  Comers  Tour).  Pillay  will  explore 
the  issue  of  permitting  the  first  language  (LI)  in  the 
classroom,  drawing  on  data  from  class  observations  and 
interviews.  Welcoming  party  afterwards.  Sunday,  No- 
vember 15, 1:30-4:30;  Syougai  Gakusyuu  Center,  Ulara  Dept 
Store,  5F,  Seminar  Room  2,  (opp.  Tsuchirua  Station);  one-day 
members  ¥500. 

Kagawa — Lexical  Systems,  by  Alex  MacGregor,  Kagawa 
Chapter  President.  Alex  will  present  a series  of  aware- 
ness raising  activities  with  a lexical  focus  to  illustrate 
that  words,  like  grammar,  have  systems.  The  tasks 
(chunk  identification,  matching,  completing  and  catego- 
rizing) are  designed  so  that  participants  notice  lexical 
chunks,  and  begin  to  see  how  words  can  be  acquired 
rather  than  simply  learned.  Sunday,  November  29, 2:00- 
4:00;  I-PAL  Center;  one-day  members  ¥2,000. 

<>& £ Alex  MacGregor#:  U & *$>Xtz 

Kifakyushu — Introducing  Learner  Autonomy,  by  Leni 
Dam,  Royal  Danish  Institute  of  Educational  Studies, 
Copenhagen,  Denmark  & David  Little,  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  See  Miyazaki  notice  for  further  information. 
Saturday,  November  14,  7:00-9:00;  Kitakyushu  International 
Conference  Center,  Rm  31;  one-day  members  ¥500. 

Kyoto — Annual  General  Meeting.  This  year's  AGM  will 
be  followed  by  a wine  tasting  social.  We  are  looking  for 
more  people  to  get  involved  as  some  of  the  old  officers 
will  be  stepping  down  and  new  officers  need  to  be 
elected.  The  1999  meeting  schedule  will  also  be  dis- 
cussed and  set.  We  need  your  ideas!  Sunday,  November 
29, 1:00;  Kyoto  Kyoiku  Bunka  Center  (5  min.  from  Keihan 
Marutamachi  Station);  free  to  all. 

ffi&M co  $ ft X v fz £&  U ma  L T v * fc  £ 1 1 * 
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Matsuyama — Tasks  for  University  EFL  Classrooms: 
Instructional  Implications  and  Applications  of  Theo- 
ries of  Educational  Psychology,  by  Mineishi  Midori, 
Hiroshima  International  University.  This  presentation 
will  examine  the  implications  for  EFL  instruction  drawn 
from  the  application  of  the  most  recent  thinking  in  the 
field  of  educational  psychology.  The  focus  will  be  on  the 
social  constructivist  model  of  the  teaching/ learning 
process,  which  is  mainly  based  on  Vygotsky's  learning 
theory.  Sunday,  December  13,  2:30-4:30;  Shinonome  High 
School  Kinenkan,  4F;  one-day  members  ¥ 2,000. 

Miyazaki — Introducing  Learner  Autonomy,  by  Leni 
Dam,  Royal  Danish  Institute  of  Educational  Studies, 
Copenhagen  & David  Little,  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
Miyazaki  JALT  is  pleased  to  host  this  year's  JALT98 
Main  Conference  Speakers,  Leni  Dam  and  David  Little, 
as  our  special  4Comers  Tour  guests.  They  will  discuss 
ways  of  introducing  learner  autonomy  to  the  language 
classroom.  Tuesday,  November  10,  7:00-8:30;  Miyazaki 
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Municipal  University;  free  to  all. 
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Nagasaki — Introducing  Learner  Autonomy,  by  Leni  Dam 
& David  Little.  See  Miyazaki  notice  for  more  details. 
Friday , November  13,  Nagasaki  Shimin  Kaikan;  one-day 
members  Y 1,000,  students  Y500. 

Nagoya — 1.  What  Use  is  Corpus  Linguistics?,  by  Mike 
McCarthy,  University  of  Nottingham  (4Comers  Tour). 
Mike  McCarthy,  a leading  researcher  in  discourse  analy- 
sis and  vocabulary,  will  speak  on  the  use  of  corpus  lin- 
guistics in  language  teaching,  and  key  issues  in 
vocabulary  research.  Thursday,  November  19,  6:00-9:00; 
Nagoya  International  Center,  Rm  3 (3F);  one-day  members 
Y 1,300.  — 2.  English  Educators'  Professional  Develop- 
ment Series.  See  Osaka  notice  for  details.  Tuesday,  Novem- 
ber 3, 12:00-5:30;  Nagoya  International  Center,  4F;  tickets/ 
reservations  from  Nellie's  Discount  Books:  (03-3676-1747). 

Niigata — Oral  Assessment,  by  Tim  McNamara,  Univer- 
sity of  Melbourne  (4  Comers  Tour).  Niigata  is  pleased  to 
be  taking  part  in  the  JALT98  4 Comers  Tour!  Tim 
McNamara  will  speak  about  oral  assessment  in  English 
language  programs.  Hope  to  see  you  there  for  this  spe- 
cial event!  Tuesday,  November  17,  7:30-9:30;  Nagaoka  City; 
venue  to  be  announced  (members  will  receive  postcard). 

Okayama — Computers  and  the  Internet  in  the  ESL 
Classroom,  by  Jim  Schweizer,  Okayama  Shoka  Univer- 
sity. Jim  Schweizer  teaches  an  ESL  course  at  the 
Okayama  Shoka  University  Computer  Lab  that  uses  a 
website  as  its  textbook.  He  will  share  his  experience  as 
he  talks  about  using  computers  and  the  Internet  in  the 
ESL  classroom.  Saturday,  November  7,  3:00-5:00;  Sanyo 
University  Computer  Lab;  one- day  members  Y500. 

Osaka — 1.  English  Educators'  Professional  Development: 
(a)  Good  Language  Learners:  Where  are  you?  Who  are 
you?,  by  Norman  Whitney,  University  of  Cambridge 
(12:30-1:30),  (b)  Practical  Techniques  for  Strategies- 
Based  Instruction,  by  H.  Douglas  Brown,  San  Francisco 
State  University  (1:50-2:50),  (c)  Starting  from  Scratch:  Is 
all  equal?,  by  Adrian  Doff,  Cambridge  University  Press 
(3:10-4:10),  and  (d)  Teaching  Grammar  through  Listen- 
ing, by  Rod  Ellis,  Auckland  University  (4:30-5:30).  Sunday, 
November  8;  OMM  Building  2F,  Temmabashi  (Keihan  or  Sub- 
way); free  to  all,  except  for  roundtable  and  reception,  5:45-8:00 
(Yl,500).  — 2.  What  Use  is  Corpus  Linguistics?,  by 
Michael  McCarthy,  University  of  Nottingham.  We  shall 
(a)  critically  compare  quantitative  and  qualitative  ap- 
proaches to  corpus  data;  (b)  show  how  key  high-fre- 
quency words  play  fundamental  roles  in  the  organization 
of  discourse;  and  (c)  at  the  practical  level,  consider  how  to 
feed  corpus  evidence  into  materials  and  activities  at  levels 
from  elementary  to  advanced.  Wednesday,  November  18, 
6:00-8:00;  Benten-cho  YMCA,  ORC  200,  2-Bangai  8F,  Benten- 
cho;  one-day  members  Y1,000. 

1 ljf  8 0 K4 x. T g 
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Sendai — What  Use  is  Corpus  Linguistics?,  by  Michael 
McCarthy,  University  of  Nottingham  (4Comers  Tour). 

See  Nagoya  notice  for  further  information.  Sunday,  No- 
vember 15, 1:30-4:00;  site  to  be  announced;  free  to  all. 
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Tokushima — Student-Made  Video  Vignettes,  by  Bev  & 
Dave  Greene,  Kochi  University  of  Technology.  Full  de- 
tails were  unavailable  at  the  time  of  printing.  Sunday, 
November  29,  1:30-3:30;  TBA;  one-day  members  Y1,000, 
students  Y500. 

Tokyo — An  Update  on  Vocabulary  Teaching  and  Re- 
search, by  Mike  McCarthy  (4Comers  Tour).  This  will  be 
a lecture  with  an  opportunity  for  questions.  Because  the 
auditorium  only  has  capacity  for  180  persons,  please  call 
the  Cambridge  University  Press  office  (03-3295-5875)  to 
make  reservations.  Monday,  November  16,  6:30-8:30;  The 
British  Council,  B2  Auditorium , 2 Kagurazaka,  1-Chome, 
Shinjuku-ku,  Tokyo;  one-day  members  Y500. 

4 a • yr-n-Mt  LX,  JALT98liIJli®ii&#o-*A'e 
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Yamagata — Comparative  Approaches  to  English  & 
Japanese,  by  Christopher  Robins,  Tohoku  University. 
This  presentation  will  focus  on  the  relationship  between 
English  and  Japanese  study  methodologies,  based  on 
Robins'  experiences  in  Japan.  Sunday,  November  8, 1:30- 
4:00;  Yamagata  Kajo-Kominkan  (0236-43-2687);  one-day 
members  Y500. 

Yokohama — Classroom  Research,  by  Mark  Clarke,  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado  (4  Comers  Tour).  See  Fukuoka  no- 
tice for  details.  Wednesday,  November  18,  6:00-8:00;  Gino 
Bunka-kaikan,  Kannai;  free  to  all. 

Chapter  Contacts 

People  wishing  to  get  in  touch  with  chapters  for  information  can  use 
the  following  ust  of  contacts.  Chapters  wishing  to  make  alterations  to 
their  listed  contact  person  should  send  all  information  to  the  editor: 
Malcolm  Swanson;  t/f:  093-962-8430;  <malcolm@seafolk.ne.jp>. 

Akfta— Suzuki  Takeshi;  t:  0184-22-1562;  <takeshis@mail.edinetor.jp> 

Chiba — Bradley  Moore;  <bmoore@jlu.acjp> 

Fukui — Maurice  L.  SpHdial;t/f:  0776-66-6833;  <m.e.s.j@ma4.justnet.ne.jp> 
Fukuoka— Kevin  O'Leary;  t:  0942-32-0101;  f:  31-0372; 

<ogs@kurume.ktam.or.jp>;  website  <http^/kyushu.com/jalt/events.htm> 

Gunma — Wayne  Pennington;  t/f;  027-283-8984;  <Jk1  w-pgtn@asahi-net.or.jp> 
Hamamatsu — Brendan  Lyons;  t/f:  053-454-4649;  <bren@gol.com> 

Hlmeji— William  Balsamo;  t:  0792-54-571 1;  <fcalsamo@kenmei.acjp> 
Hiroshima— Caroline  Lloyd;  t:  082-223-1292;  <qz3@urban.ne.jp> 

Hokkaido — Ken  Hartmann;  t/f:  011-584-7588;  <nn6k-htmn@asahi-net.or.jp> 
IbarakJ— Komatsuzaki  Michiko;  t:  029-254-7203;  <komatsuzaki@ma2.justnet.ne.jp> 
Iwate-Suzuki  Izumi;  t/f:  0196-35-6416;  <mfp@nnettown.or.jp> 

Kagawa-Alex  MacGregor;  t/f:  087  851-3902;  <canstay@niji.or.jp> 
Kagoshlma-Yamada  Tamiko;  t/f:  099-265-4337;  <QYK07534@niftyserve.or.jp> 
Kanazawa-Bill  Holden; t:  076-229-6140  (w),  229-5608  (h), -<holden@nsknet.or.jp> 
Kltakyushu-Chris  Carman;  t:  093-603-1611  (w);  592-2883  (h); 

<carman@med.uoeh-u.ac.jp>;  website  <http://www.seafolk.ne.jp/kqjalt/> 
KObe-Brent  Jones;  t/f:  0797-31-2068;  <CXK05226@niftyserve.or.jp> 
Kumamoto-Andrew  Shaffer;  t:  096-339-1952;  <andmlrs@tiy-net.or.jp> 

Kyoto- Ishikawa  Katsumi;  t:  075-581  -3422;  f : 593-6988 
Matsuyama-Adrienne  Nonami;t/f:  089-977-7709 

MlyazakJ-Hugh  Nlcoll;  t:  0985-20-4788;  <hnicoll@funatsuka.miyazaki-mu.acjp> 
NagasakJ-Sarah  Apedaile;  t/f:  095-844-1024;  <sarah@bronze.ocn.ne.jp> 
Nagoya-Katie  Sykes;  t/f:  0561-61-0914;  <ksykes@naa.att.ne.jp> 

Nara-Lany  Chin;  t:  0745-73-5377;  f:  0745-73-2453;  <schin@gDl.c6m> 
NIIgata-Robert  Ludwiczak;  t:  0254-44-7642;  f:  43-6206;  <robb@inet-shibata.or.jp> 
Okayama-Judith  Mlkami;  t/f:  086-696-0126;  <mikami@mx1.tiki.ne.jp> 
OkJnawa-John  Dickson;  t/f:  098-893-7557;  <dickson@southemx.ne.jp> 
Omfya-Okada  Chikahiko;  t/f:  047-377-4695;  <^hlkari  e@orange.plala.or.jp> 
Osaka— Nakamura  Klmiko;  t/f:  06-376-3741;  <kimiko@sun-lnetor.jp> 

Sendal-Ken  Schmidt;  t:  022-222-0484;  <schmidt@tscctohoku-gakuln.acjp> 
Shlzuoka-Amy  Hawley;  t:  054-286-41 15;  f:  054-273-0046;  <shortone@gol.com> 
Shlnshu-Maiy  Aruga;  t:  0266-27-3894;  <mmaruga@aol.com> 
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CHAMBERS 
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ENGLISH 

DICTIONARY 

CEEP 


Chambers 
Pocket  Dictionary 
for  Learners 


Chambers 

Key-Word 

Dictionary 


Chambers 
Dictionary 
of  Idioms 


Chambers 
Dictionary  of 
Phrasal  Veitos 


Wondering,  what  you  could  do  with 
a monolingual 
dictionary,  in  your  classes? 

Don’t  miss  Hirosada  Iwasaki  of  Tsukuba  University 
at  JALT  National  at  Sonic  City,  Omiya! 


Hirosad 
Lecturer, 


Tsuki 


a Iwasaki 
uba  University 


Using  Monolingual  Dictionaries  for  Production 

Sunday  November  22nd,  5:30-6:1 5pm 
Room  #603 
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For  more  information,  please  contact: 

Prentice  Hall  Japan  Tokyo  Headquarters 

Nishi-Shinjuku  KF  Bldg.  101,  8-14-24  Nishi-Shinjuku,  Shinjuku-ku,  Tokyo  160-0023 
Tel:  03-3365-9002  Fax:03-3365-9009  Email:  elt@phj.co.jp 

Kansai  Office 

Tel:  06-355-0466  Fax:06-355-0467  Email:  phwjapan@gol.com 
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Chapter  Contacts  & Conference  Calendar 


Tochigi-Kunitomo  Michiko;  t:  028-66  M 637;  f:  028-662-4503; 

<tm-kuni@  ka2.so-net.or.jp> 

Tokushima-Nora  McKenna;  t:  0883-24-9323;  i:  0886-65-8037; 
<nora@shikoku-u.acjp> 

Tokyo-Carolyn  Obara;  <obara@tmca.acjp>;  Suzuki  Takako;  t/f:  0424-61-1460 
Toyohashf-Laura  Kusaka;  t:  0532-88-2658;  <kusaka@vega.aichi-u.acjp> 
West  Tokyo-Kobayashi  Etsuo;  t:  042-366-2947;<kobayasi@rikkyo.ac.jp>; 

website  <http://home.att.ne.jp/gold/db/wtcat.hmt> 

Yamagata-Sugawara  Fumio;  t/f:  0238-85-2468 
Yamaguchi-Shima  Yukiko;  t:  0836-88-5421;  <yuki@cu.yama.sut.ac.jp> 
Yokohama-Ron  Thornton;  t/f:  0467-3T-2797;  <thomton@fin.ne.jp> 


Conference  Calendar 

edited  by  lynne  roecklein  & kakutani  tomoko 

We  welcome  new  listings.  Please  submit  conference  information 
in  Japanese  or  English  to  the  respective  editor  by  the  15th  of  the 
month,  three  months  in  advance  ( four  months  for  overseas  con- 
ferences). Thus > October  15th  is  the  final  deadline  for  a Decem- 
ber conference  in  Japan  or  a February  conference  overseas.  The 
first  listing  can  be  as  far  as  two  years  in  advance.  See  page  3 for 
contact  information. 

December  9-1 1, 1 998— ORAGE  98:  Speech  and  Ges- 
ture in  Multi-Modal  Communication  and  Interaction. 

This  international  conference  in  Besan^on,  France, 
brings  together  researchers  from  varied  disciplines  with 
the  hope  of  creating  an  interdisciplinary  impact  on  our 
understanding  of  the  relationships  between  speech 
sounds  and  gestures  in  communication.  Information 
from  <http:/ / granveIle.univ-fcomte.fr/ phonetic/ 
orage98/info.htm>  or  Colloque  Orage  '98,  Laboratoire 
de  Phon4tique,  University  de  Franche-Comt£,  30  rue 
M4gevand,  25030  Besan^on,  France;  t:  33-3-81-66-53-96;  f 
(Serge  SANTI,  Phon4tique):  33-3-81-66-53-00. 

December  12-14, 1998— Languages  for  Cross-Cultural 
Capability:  Promoting  the  Discipline,  Marking  Bound- 
aries, and  Crossing  Borders.  Leeds  Metropolitan  Uni- 
versity, England.  International  mobility  has  focused 
attention  on  the  cultural  rationale  of  language  teaching, 
leading  to  radical  rethinking  about  the  nature  of  lan- 
guage as  a mode,  facilitator,  or  function  of  cultural  dis- 
course and  encounter.  Plenaries,  papers,  seminars, 
workshops,  and  informal  debate  seek  to  give  body  to  the 
emerging  discipline  of  "languages  for  cross-cultural 
capability"  as  the  new  rationale  for  language  study. 
Information  at  <http://www.lmu.ac.uk/cls/>.  Contact: 
Joy  Kelly,  Conference  Administrator;  Centre  for  Lan- 
guage Study,  Leeds  Metropolitan  University,  Beckett 
Park,  Leeds,  LS6  3QS,  UK;  t:  44-113-2837440;  f:  44-113- 
2745966;  <j.kelly@lmu.ac.uk>. 

December  14-16, 1998 — International  Symposium  on 
Computer  Learner  Corpora,  Second  Language  Acquisi- 
tion, and  Foreign  Language  Teaching  at  The  Chinese 
University  of  Hong  Kong.  Contact:  J.  Hung;  English 
Dept.,  The  Chinese  University  of  HK,  Linguistics, 

Shatin,  New  Territories,  Hong  Kong;  t:  852-2609-7004;  f: 
852-2603-5270;  <josephhung@cuhk.edu.hk>  (copy  to 
<granger@etan.ucl.ac.be>). 

December  27-30, 1998— MLA  1998  Annual  Convention 

in  San  Francisco.  Will  be  sessions  of  special,  interest  to 
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EFL  researchers/teachers  in  the  Applied  Linguistics, 
Linguistic  Approaches  to  Literature,  and  Language  and 
Society  divisions.  For  program  try  <http://www. 
mla.org/con  vention/index.htm>. 

January  18-21, 1999— Annual  Conference  of  The  Aus- 
tralian Council  of  TESOL  Associations  (ACTA).  Held 
at  the  Millennium  Hotel,  Kings  Cross,  Sydney.  For  all 
information,  contact  Anna  Sheargold  at  Australian  Con- 
vention and  Travel  Services,  GPO  Box  2200,  Canberra 
ACT  2601,  Australia;  t:  61-2-6257-3299;  f:  61-2-6257-3256; 
<Anna@ACTS.CCMAIL. CompuServe. com>. 

January  21-23, 1999— 19th  Annual  Thai  TESOL  Inter- 
national Conference.  Towards  the  New  Millennium: 
Trends  and  Techniques.  Ambassador  Hotel,  Bangkok, 
Thailand.  Contact:  Suchada  Nimmanit;  t/f:  66-22- 
186027;  <flngsnm@chulkn.car.chula.ac.th>. 

February  24-26, 1 999 — 21st  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
German  Society  of  Linguistics.  Should  your  mind  be 
linguistically  interested  in  word  systems  and  your  body 
be  around  Konstanz,  Germany  in  late  February,  drop  in 
at  the  University  of  Konstanz  where  two  special  work- 
shops, "Change  in  Prosodic  Systems"  and  "Meaning 
Change — Meaning  Variation"  consider,  inter  alia , metric 
sources  of  language  change,  the  roles  of  metonymy, 
polysemy,  etc.,  and  the  interaction  of  psychological, 
historical,  and  linguistic  facts  in  language  development. 

April  19-21, 1999 — RELC  Seminar  on  Language  in  the 
Global  Context:  Implications  for  the  Language  Class- 
room, to  be  held  at  the  SEAMEO  Regional  Language 
Centre  in  Singapore.  This  year's  seminar  will  examine 
the  role  of  languages  in  the  process  of  globalization  and 
seek  to  determine  the  effects  of  this  role  on  language 
classrooms.  Paper  or  workshop  proposals  are  sought  in 
10  topic  areas.  Proposal  deadline:  November  14, 1998.  The 
topic  list,  registration  form,  etc.  are  available  at 
<www.relc.org.sg>;  click  on  "Seminar  1999."  Contact: 
Seminar  Secretariat;  SEAMEO  Regional  Language  Cen- 
tre, 30  Orange  Grove  Road,  Singapore  258352;  t:  65-737- 
9044;  f:  65-734-2753;  <relcadmn@singnet.com.sg>. 

May  24-26, 1999 — MELTA  (Malaysian  English  Language 
Teaching  Association)  Biennial  International  Confer- 
ence: English  Language  Teaching  in  Challenging  Times. 
In  Petaling  Jaya,  Malaysia.  Proposals  are  sought  for  pa- 
pers, colloquia,  workshops,  or  demonstrations  presenting 
innovations  in  approaches  to  teaching  English.  Desired 
sub-themes  range  widely,  including  curriculum,  forms  of 
learning,  learner  and  teacher  development,  and  manage- 
ment. Proposal  deadline:  Dec.  15, 1998.  Contacts:  MELTA; 
P.O.Box  454,  Jalan  Sultan,  46750  Petaling  Jaya  Selangor, 
Malaysia;  t:  60-3-758-4764;  f:  60-3-758-3137;  <melta@tm. 
net.my>.  A brochure  and  submission  form  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  English-language  column  editor  (see  p.  3). 

June  9-13, 1 999 — Joint  International  Conference  of  the 
ACH/ALLC  in  1999:  Digital  Libraries  for  Humanities 
Scholarship  and  Teaching.  Sponsored  by  the  Associa- 
tion for  Computers  and  the  Humanities  and  the  Associa- 
tion for  Literary  and  Linguistic  Computing  at  the 
University  of  Virginia  in  Charlottesville,  Virginia,  USA. 
Proposals  for  panels  and  papers  (due  Dec.  1, 1998)  or 
posters  and  demonstrations  (due  Jan.  7, 1999)  may  ad- 
dress any  aspect  of  humanities  computing.  For  detailed 
suggestions  and  for  extensive  submission  requirements. 
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SOI 


Series  Editor:  Philip  Prowse 


Ideal  for  learners  who  have 
learned  English  before  but  can’t 
use  it  to  communicate, 

Fast  Lane  is  a skills-focused 
intensive  course  for  adult  and 
young  learners. 

There  are  six  levels  available — 

Intro  (zero  beginner),  Level  1 
(false  beginner),  Level  2(elementary), 
Level  3 (intermediate),  Level  4 (upper 
intermediate)  and  Level  5 (advanced). 
Each  level  provides  course  material  for 
45  teaching  hours,  but  with  Fast  Lane's 
enhanced  range  of  add-ons  this  can  be 
extended  to  suit  a wider  range  of  course 
lengths. 

• 30  complete  topic-based  units,  each  on  a double-page  spread 

• Authentic  texts  and  stimulating  activities 

• Photocopiable  assessment  tests  in  the  Teacher's  Book 


(■ 


FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION,  CONTACT  OUR  ELT  HOTLINE  AT: 

(Tel)  03-5977-8581  (Fax)  03-5977-8582 


) 


Please  send  a sample  of  Fast  Lane  Level □ (Specify  Level).  I'd  like  to  consider  it  for  adoption. 


Name: 


School: 


Address:  HomeD  School  □ 


TEL:  Home  □ School  □ 


MACMILLAN 


EMC  LANGUAGEHOUSE  Tet“-24M99S  F«i'  “fr!45M96 


Main  Office 

Hayakawa  Building,  5-14-7  Hakusan  Bunkyo-ku,  Tokyo  112 
Tel:  03-3943-6857  Fax:03-3943-6863  Q f)  O 

Oaaka  Office  V U ^ 

Minami-daiwa  Building  5-303, 3-6-25  Minamisemba  Chuo-ku,  Osaka-shi  542 


WWW  http://www.i3web.ntti.co.jp/MacmillanLH  E-MAIL  mlh@po.infosphere.or.jp 


Conference  Calendar  & JlC/Positions 


go  to  the  conference  website  at  <http://www.iath. 
virginia.edu/ach-allc.99 />  and  click  "Call  for  Papers." 
Direct  queries  to  <iath@  vifginia.edu>. 

July  10-16, 1999 — Sixth  International  Cognitive  Linguis- 
tics Conference  at  the  University  of  Stockholm,  spon- 
sored by  the  International  Cognitive  Linguistics 
Association  (ICLA).  Not  specifically  about  EFL/ESL,  but 
the  list  of  topic  areas  is  vast  and  includes  some  of  interest 
to  EFL  teachers /researchers  such  as  language  acquisition, 
relationship  between  language  and  thought,  discourse 
analysis,  and  others.  Poster  and  20-minute  paper  proposals 
welcome  until  November  16, 1998.  Explore  the  conference 
website  at  <http://bamse.ling.su.se/iclc99/>  or  inquire 
at  ICLC99  (Erling  Wande);  Faculty  of  Humanities, 
Stockholm  University,  S-106  91  Stockholm,  Sweden;  t:  46- 
8-16  29  12;  f:  46-8-15  88  71;  <humfak@iclc99.su.se>. 

July  31 -August  2, 1999 — The  9th  Japanese/Korean  Lin- 
guistics Conference,  at  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  U.S.A.  Paper  proposals  are  welcome  in  any  linguis- 
tic area,  from  syntax,  semantics,  and  pragmatics  to 
psycho-  or  socio-linguistics  to  first  and  second  language 
acquisition.  The  conference  planners  especially  encourage 
presentations  which  investigate  both  languages.  Proposals 
due  by  January  10, 1999.  View  extensive  details  at  <http:// 
linguis tlist.org/ issues /9/ 9-1 242. html#l>.  Further  infor- 
mation from  <nakayama.l@osu.edu>  or  <quinn.3@osu. 
edu>  and  also  from  The  9th  Japanese/Korean  Linguistics 
Conference;  Department  of  East  Asian  Languages  and 
Literatures,  204  Cunz  Hall,  Ohio  State  University,  Colum- 
bus, OH  43210,  U.S.A.;  t:  1-614-292-5816;  f:  1-614-292-3225. 

September  9-1 1, 1 999 — The  Second  International  Con- 
ference on  Major  Varieties  of  English  (MAVEN  II)  on 
The  English  Language  Today:  Functions  and  Represen- 
tations. At  Lincoln  University  Campus,  England.  The 
conference  aim  is  to  profile  the  changing  global  presence 
of  English  and  consequent  effects  on  developments  and 
changes  in  English.  To  that  end,  papers  are  invited  on  all 
aspects  of  the  use  of  major  varieties  of  English  today, 
among  them  international  English,  literature,  competing 
target  varieties  for  learners,  corporate  English,  and  more. 
Proposals  are  due  by  Dec.  15, 1998.  For  detailed  proposal 
information,  use  the  conference  website  at  <www.lincoln. 
ac.uk /communicationsx  Address  general  inquiries  to: 
The  Conference  Secretary,  MAVEN  II;  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Technology,  Lincoln  University  Campus,  Brayford  Pool, 
Lincoln  LN6  7TS,  U.K.;  t:  44-1522-886251;  f:  44-1522- 
886021;  <pnayar@ulh.ac.uk>. 


Job  Information  Center/ 
Positions 

edited  by  bettina  begole  9 natsue  duggan 

Welcome  to  the  JALT  Job  Information  Center.  Be  sure  to  visit  the  Job 
Information  Center  at  the  JALT  conference  in  November  for  even  more 
job  listings. 

AiChi-ken — Nagoya  Women's  University  in  Nagoya  is 
seeking  a full-time  EFL  instructor.  Qualifications:  MA 
in  TEFL  or  related  field,  native-speaker  competency  in 
English  with  in-depth  knowledge  of  British  culture,  and 
at  least  one  year  experience  in  teaching  English  (full-  or 
part-time)  at  a Japanese  university.  Japanese  proficiency 
is  preferable.  Duties:  Teach  seven  undergraduate  classes 
in  general  English,  oral  English,  and  English  composi- 
tion, per  week;  supervise  a graduation  thesis  seminar  in 
British  culture;  general  departmental  duties.  Salary  & 
Benefits:  Based  on  university  scale;  one-year  renewable 
contract.  Application  Materials:  CV  in  English  with 
recent  photo;  copies  of  degrees  and  diplomas;  list  of 
publications,  presentations,  etc.;  copies  of  two  signifi- 
cant publications;  short  (500  words)  explanation  in  En- 
glish of  current  research  interests;  names  and  contact 
information  for  two  references.  Materials  will  not  be 
returned.  Deadline:  November  13, 1998.  Contact:  Pro- 
fessor Shuzo  Yamanaka;  Chairman,  Department  of  En- 
glish Language  and  Literature,  Nagoya  Women's 
University,  1302  Takamiya-cho,  Tenpaku-ku,  Nagoya 
468-8507;  t:  052-801-7809;  f:  052-805-3875. 
Fukushima-ken — The  English  Literature  Department  at 
Ohu  University  in  Koriyama  City  is  currently  seeking 
applications  for  two  full-time  English  conversation  teach- 
ers to  begin  from  April  1, 1999.  Qualifications:  Native- 
speaker  competency  in  English,  MA  (preferably  in 
English  or  TEFL),  and  at  least  two  years  teaching  experi- 
ence in  Japan  at  the  college  or  university  level.  Satisfac- 
tory conversational  skill  in  Japanese  is  also  necessary. 
Duties:  Teach  eight  90-minute  classes  per  week  in  addi- 
tion to  other  duties.  Teachers  are  required  to  be  present 
five  days  a week  throughout  the  year.  Upon  appointment, 
teachers  will  be  expected  to  reside  in  or  near  Koriyama. 
Salary  & Benefits:  Salary  commensurate  with  experience 
and  ability;  housing  allowance;  research  budget.  Two- 
year  contract  with  possibility  of  renewal.  Application 
Materials:  Cover  letter;  resume  in  English  with  a recent 
photo  attached;  list  of  academic  publications;  copies  of 
three  major  publications;  two  letters  of  recommendation. 
Deadline;  November  5, 1998.  After  the  initial  screening 
process,  several  applicants  will  be  asked  to  come  to 
Koriyama  for  an  interview.  Contact:  Office  of  the  Dean; 
Ohu  University,  31-1  Misumido,  Tomita-machi, 
Koriyama-shi,  Fukushima  963-8611.  All  applicants  will  be 
contacted  after  the  initial  screening  process. 
Hiroshima-ken — Hiroshima  College  of  Foreign  Lan- 
guages is  looking  for  a full-time  instructor.  Qualifica- 
tions: BA  or  BS  degree;  teaching  certification  preferred. 
Duties:  Teach  conversation,  composition,  listening,  and 
reading.  Salary  & Benefits:  Minimum  salary  250,000 
yen  per  month;  transportation  fee;  one  half  of  national 
health  insurance.  Application  Materials:  Cover  letter; 
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Oxford  University  Press 


A Complete 

Range  of 

Business 

Resources  from 

OXFORD 

Business  Venture 

• American  & international  business 
English  for  false  beginners 

Business  Objectives 

• the  leading  business  English 
course  for  intermediate  students 

Effective  Skills  Series 

• an  innovative  video-based  series 
for  intermediate  to  advanced 
students 


Please  send  me  a free  sample  of 
Book  Titles 

Name:  

School  Name: 

Telephone: 

Fax: 


Address:  School 


o 


Home  (^) 


T 


Please  fax  to:  03-5995-3919 

Oxford  University  Press 

2-4-8  Kanamecho, 
Toshima-ku,  Tokyo 
T 171 -8585 
TEL:  03-5995-3801 
FAX:  03-5995-3919 
Osaka  Office 
TEL:  06-368-9213 


JlCPositions 


resume  with  photo;  publications  list.  Contact:  Kana 
Yoshihara;  3-15-1  Sendamachi,  Naka-ku,  Hiroshima  730- 
0052;  t:  082-241-8900;  f:  082-249-2321. 

Hyogo-ken — Kobe  University  of  Commerce  announces 
an  opening  for  a full-time  gaikokujin  kyoshi  beginning 
April  1, 1999  to  teach  a variety  of  English  language 
classes,  including  content-based  seminars.  Qualifica- 
tions: MA  in  TESOL  or  related  field,  four  years  of  uni- 
versity teaching  experience  (preferably  in  Japan),  and  a 
professional  commitment  to  language  education.  Du- 
ties: Teach  an  average  of  six  90-minute  classes  per  week; 
attend  departmental  meetings;  and  assist  in  other  mat- 
ters. Salary  & Benefits:  Variable,  depending  on  age  and 
qualifications;  university  health  and  retirement  plan; 
travel  and  research  allowance;  and  partial  reimburse- 
ment for  moving.  One-year  contract,  renewable  by  mu- 
tual agreement.  Application  Materials:  Resume  (in 
English)  with  photo  attached  and  indicating  whether 
positions  are  full-  or  part-time,  with  beginning  and  end- 
ing dates  by  month  and  year;  copies  of  five  academic 
publications,  plus  200-word  summaries  of  three  of  the 
publications;  a one-page  description  of  one  lesson  you 
taught  that  you  felt  went  well.  Send  all  application  ma- 
terials by  post.  Deadline:  November  10, 1998.  Contact: 
Professor  Torn  Imazawa;  General  Education  Depart- 
ment, Kobe  University  of  Commerce,  8-2-1  Gakuen 
Nishimachi,  Nishi-ku,  Kobe  651-2197.  Inquiries:  Brian 
Bresnihan;  same  address;  f:  078-794-6166. 

Kyoto — Kyoto  Nishi  High  School  is  looking  for  a full-time 
EFL  teacher  to  begin  April  1, 1999.  Qualifications:  Na- 
tive-speaker competency  with  a degree  or  diploma  in 
TEFL,  literature,  or  education.  Ability  to  speak  Japanese 
is  preferred.  Duties:  Teach  at  least  13  classes  in  the  inter- 
national course;  five  days  per  week  of  reading,  writing, 
listening,  and  speaking  in  an  integrated,  content-based 
program;  speaking  and  listening  in  other  courses;  team 
curriculum  planning,  committee  work,  chaperoning 
overseas  study  groups;  assuming  homeroom  responsi- 
bilities from  second  year.  Salary  & Benefits:  Salary 
270,000-300,000  yen  per  month  based  on  experience; 
bonus  of  three  months  pre-tax  salary  the  first  year,  in- 
creasing by  one  month  per  year  with  a six  month  ceiling; 
transportation;  housing  allowance;  visa  sponsorship. 
Application  Materials:  Resume,  three  references,  two 
letters  of  recommendation,  and  statement  of  purpose. 
Other  requirements:  Two-year  commitment,  two  inter- 
views conducted  at  the  school.  Contact:  Lori  Zenuk- 
Nishide;  Kyoto  Nishi  High  School,  37  Naemachi 
Yamanouchi,  Ukyo-ku,  Kyoto  615-0074;  t:  075-321-0712; 
f:  075-322-7733;  <l_nishid@kufs.ac.jp>. 

Nagano-ken — Nagano  University  in  Ueda  is  looking  for  a 
full-time  associate  professor  or  lecturer  in  English.  Quali- 
fications: An  MA  or  PhD,  preferably  in  literature,  linguis- 
tics, or  TESL,  and  native-speaker  competency  in  English 
as  well  as  a good  command  of  Japanese.  Salary  & Ben- 
efits: One-year  contract  with  possibility  of  renewal.  Ap- 
plication Materials:  Resume  with  photograph;  list  of 
publications  and  copies  of  published  papers;  health  cer- 
tificate; certified  MA  or  PhD  academic  transcript;  research 
prospectus.  Contact:  Hideki  Sato;  Dean,  Faculty  of  Social 
Sciences,  Nagano  University,  658-1  Shimonogo,  Ueda-shi, 
Nagano  386-1298;  t:  0268-39-0001;  f:  0268-39-0002.  > 
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Osaka-fu — Doshisha  Kori  Junior  and  Senior  High  School 
in  Neyagawa-shi  is  seeking  a full-time  contract  English 
teacher.  Qualifications:  Native-speaker  competency  in 
English  with  a degree  or  diploma  in  TEFL /TESL/ 
TESOL,  literature,  or  education.  Duties:  Teach  17  classes 
per  week  (five  days);  team  curriculum  planning;  test 
writing  and  recording;  participate  in  exchange  program; 
supervise  ESS  club,  etc.  No  homeroom  responsibilities. 
Salary  & Benefits:  Salary  scale  based  on  age;  commut- 
ing costs;  partial  payment  of  health  insurance.  Contract 
is  for  one  year  and  may  be  renewed  three  times.  Appli- 
cation Materials:  Resume  with  a photograph  attached; 
letter  of  introduction.  Deadline:  November  13, 1998. 
Contact:  Send  application  materials  by  registered  mail 
to  Nobuko  Toshikuni;  Doshisha  Kori  High  School,  15-1 
Miiminamimachi,  Neyagawa-shi,  Osaka  572-8585;  f: 
0720-34-3750;  t:  No  telephone  inquiries.  Other  require- 
ments: An  interview  conducted  at  the  school. 

Tokyo-tO—The  English  Department  at  Aoyama  Gakuin 
University,  Tokyo,  seeks  part-time  lecturers  for  conversa- 
tion and  writing  courses  at  its  Atsugi  campus  for  the  1998 
Fall  semester  and  the  1999  academic  year.  The  campus  is 
about  90  minutes  from  Shinjuku  station  on  the  Odakyu 
Line  and  classes  are  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Thursdays, 
and  Fridays.  Qualifications:  In  addition  to  excellent  En- 
glish speaking  ability,  an  MA  in  TEFL /TESOL,  literature, 
applied  linguistics,  or  communications;  minimum  3 years 
experience  teaching  English  at  a university;  or  alterna- 
tively, a PhD  in  one  of  the  relevant  fields  and  one  year 
university  teaching  experience.  Duties:  Classroom  activi- 
ties such  as  teaching  small-group  discussion  tasks,  journal 
writing,  and  book  reports;  collaboration  in  curriculum 
development  project.  This  will  entail  lunch-time  meetings 
and  a program  orientation  in  April.  Application  Materi- 
als: Resume,  two  passport-size  photos,  and  photocopy  of 
visa.  Deadline:  Chigoing.  Contact:  Gregory  Strong;  Coor- 
dinator, Fall  1998  Selection,  Integrated  English  Program, 
English  Department,  Aoyama  Gakuin  University,  4-4-25 
Shibuya,  Shibuya-ku,  Tokyo  150-8366. 

The  Web  Comer 

Here  is  a brief  list  of  sites  with  links  to  English  teaching  in 

Japan. 

"JALT  Online"  homepage  at  <http://langue.hyper. 
chubu.ac.jp/jalt/index.html>.  "Jobs"  section  at  <http:// 
langue.hyper.chubu.ac.jp/jalt/features/jobs.html>. 

"Sophia  Applied  Linguistics  Circle"  (Japanese  site)  at 
<http://www.asahi-net.or.jp/~jg8t-fjt/bulletin.htm>. 

"Teaching  English  in  Japan:  A Guide  to  Getting  a Job"  at 
<http:  // www.wizweb.com  / -susan/  mainpage.html>. 

"ESL  Job  Center  on  the  Web"  at  <http://www.pacificnet. 
net/~sperling/jobcenter.html>. 

"Ohayo  Sensei"  at  <http://www.wco.com/~ohayo/>. 

NACSIS  (National  Center  for  Science  Information  Sys- 
tems) career  information  at  <http://nacwww.rtacsis. 
ac.jp>  in  Japanese  and  <http://nacwww.nacsis.ac.jp/ 
index-e.htm>  in  English. 

"The  Digital  Education  Information  Network  Job  Centre" 
at  <http://www.go-ed.com / jobs/ iatefl>. 

"EFL  in  Asia"  at  <http://www.geocities.com/Tokyo/ 
Flats/ 7947/eflasia.htm>. 
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Motivate 

your  students  with... 


• motivating  topics  that 
Japanese  students  can 
easily  relate  to 

• interactive  approach 

• lots  of  conversation 
and  writing  practice 

• attractive , user-friendly 

design 

• high  beginning/low- 
intermediate  level 


★ Designed  exclusively  for  Japanese  students. 

^ Suitable  for  a stand  alone  reading  course, 
a combined  reading/writing  course, 
or  a multi-skills  course. 


r. 


Please  send  a free  sample  of: 
Active  Reading 

Name: 


School: 

Address: 


School  □ 


Home  □ 


Tel.: 


Fax: 


ERJC? 


1-10-19  Kita,  Okegawa  City 
Saitama  363-0011 
Tel/Fax:  (048)  772-7724 


CHECKOUT 
OUR  WEB  SITE! 


I 


www.EFLPress.com 


sob 


tom  | 


JlC/Positions 
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The  Language  Teacher 
Job  Information  Center  (DJ5 ft 
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t i> : Betti na  Begole,  fax:  0857-87-0858;  <begole@po.harenet.or.jp> 


TLT/ Job  Information  Center 
Policy  on  Discrimination 

We  oppose  discriminatory  language,  policies,  and  employment 
practices  in  accordance  with  Japanese  law,  international  law, 
and  human  good  sense.  Announcements  in  the  jic/Positions 
column  should  not  contain  exclusions  or  requirements  concern- 
ing gender,  age,  race,  religion,  or  country  of  origin  ("native 
speaker  competency,"  rather  than  "British"  or  "American"), 
unless  there  are  legal  requirements  or  other  compelling  reasons 
for  such  discrimination,  in  which  case  those  reasons  should  be 
clearly  explained  in  the  job  announcement.  The  editors  reserve 
the  right  to  edit  ads  for  clarity,  and  to  return  ads  for  rewriting  if 
they  do  not  comply  with  this  policy. 

We  encourage  employers  in  all  areas  of  language  educa- 
tion to  use  this  free  service  in  order  to  reach  the  widest 
group  of  qualified,  caring  professionals.  Nonpublic  person- 
nel searches  and/or  discriminatory  limitations  reduce  the 
number  of  qualified  applicants,  and  are  thus  counterproduc- 
tive to  locating  the  best  qualified  person  for  a position. 

Please  use  the  form  in  the  January  issue,  and  fax  it  to 
Bettina  Begole  at  0857-87-0858  or  send  it  to  <begole@po. 
harenet.or.jp>,  so  that  it  is  received  before  the  15th  of  the 
month,  two  months  before  publication. 


JlC/Positions  Announcement  Form 


City  & Prefecture  (ShffiMk): 

Deadline  (JSH<7)3$46#J  0 ): 

Name  of  Institution 

Title  of  Position  (®£j): 

Full-time /Part-time  (circle  oneXllli/^'f  ®OglJ) 

Qualifications 


Duties  (mm®): 


Salary,  Benefits,  and  Other  Terms  of  Contract  (la-^  t* 


Application  Materials  Requested 


Contact  Name,  Address,  & Tel/Fax  (if  HIS/Fax 


Other  Requirements  (-5*  Off 


7 


75 


Membership  Information 

JALT  is  a professional  organization  dedicated  to  the  improvement  of  language  learning  and  teaching  in  Japan,  a vehicle  for  the 
exchange  of  new  ideas  and  techniques  and  a means  of  keeping  abreast  of  new  developments  in  a rapidly  changing  field.  JALT, 
formed  in  1976,  has  an  international  membership  of  over  4,000.  There  are  currently  37  JALT  chapters  and  2 affiliate  chapters 
throughout  Japan  (listed  below).  It  is  the  Japan  affiliate  of  International  tesol  (Teachers  of  English  to  Speakers  of  Other 
Languages)  and  a branch  of  IATEFL  (International  Association  of  Teachers  of  English  as  a Foreign  Language). 

Publications  — JALT  publishes  The  Language  Teacher,  a monthly  magazine  of  articles  and  announcements  on  professional 
concerns;  the  semi-annual  JALT  Journal',  JALT  Conference  Proceedings  (annual);  and  JALT  Applied  Materials  (a  monograph  series). 
Meetings  and  Conferences  — The  JALT  International  Conference  on  Language  Teaching/Leaming  attracts  some  2,000,- 
participants  annually.  The  program  consists  of  over  300  papers,  workshops,  colloquia,  and  poster  sessions,  a publishers'!: 
exhibition  of  some  1,000m2,  an  employment  center,  and  social  events.  Local  chapter  meetings  are  held  on  a monthly  or  bL. 
monthly  basis  in  each  JALT  chapter,  and  National  Special  Interest  Groups,  n-SIGs,  disseminate  information  on  areas  of  special; 
interest.  JALT  also  sponsors  special  events,  such  as  conferences  on  testing  and  other  themes.  >’ 

Chapters  — Akita,  Chiba,  Fukui,  Fukuoka,  Gunma,  Hamamatsu,  Himeji,  Hiroshima,  Hokkaido,  Ibaraki,  Iwate,  Kagawa./ 
Kagoshima,  Kanazawa,  Kitakyushu,  Kobe,  Kyoto,  Matsuyama,  Nagasaki,  Nagoya,  Nara,  Niigata,  Okayama,  Okinawa,  Omiya,, 
Osaka,  Sendai,  Shinshu,  Shizuoka,  Tochigi,  Tokushima,  Tokyo,  Toyohashi,  West  Tokyo,  Yamagata,  Yamaguchi,  Yokohama- 
Kumamoto  (affiliate),  Miyazaki  (affiliate).  j 

N-SIGs  — Bilingualism;  College  and  University  Educators;  Computer-Assisted  Language  Learning;  Global  Issues  in  Language, 
Education;  Japanese  as  a Second  Language;  Jr. /Sr.  High  School;  Learner  Development;  Materials  Writers;  Professionalism 
Administration,  and  Leadership  in  Education;  Teacher  Education;  Teaching  Children;  Testing  and  Evaluation;  Video;  Othq 
Language  Educators  (forming);  Foreign  Language  Literacy  (forming),  jalt  members  can  join  as  many  N-SIGs  as  they  wish  fcj 

a fee  of  ¥1,500  per  n-sig.  » 

Awards  for  Research  Grants  and  Development  — Awarded  annually.  Applications  must  be  made  to  the  JALT  Research  Granj 
Committee  Chair  by  August  16.  Awards  are  announced  at  the  annual  conference.  _ { 

Membership  — Regular  Membership  (¥10,000)  includes  membership  in  the  nearest  chapter.  Student  Memberships  (¥5,000. 
are  available  to  full-time,  undergraduate  students  with  proper  identification.  Joint  Memberships  (¥17,000),  available  to  two 
individuals  sharing  the  same  mailing  address,  receive  only  one  copy  of  each  jalt  publication.  Group  Memberships  (¥6,500/ 
person)  are  available  to  five  or  more  people  employed  by  the  same  institution.  One  copy  of  each  publication  is  provided  for  every 
five  members  or  fraction  thereof.  Applications  may  be  made  at  any  jalt  meeting,  by  using  the  postal  money  transfer  form  (yubin 
furikae)  found  in  every  issue  of  The  Language  Teacher,  or  by  sending  an  International  Postal  Money  Order  (no  check  surcharge), 
a check  or  money  order  in  yen  (on  a Japanese  bank),  in  dollars  (on  a U.S.  bank),  or  in  pounds  (on  a U.K.  bank)  to  the  Central  Office. 
Joint  and  Group  Members  must  apply,  renew,  and  pay  membership  fees  together  with  the  other  members  of  their  group. 

Central  Office 

Urban  Edge  Building,  5th  Floor,  1-37-9  Taito,  Taito-ku,  Tokyo  110-0016 
tel:  03-3837-1630;  fax:  03-3837-1631;  e-mail:  jaltOgol.com 
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Nellie's  Discount  Books 

Hennti  Bldg.2F 
3-2-4  Minami  Shinozaki 
EdogawaKu 
Tokyo 

Tel  03-3676-1747;  Fax  03-3676-1815 
e-mail  nellies@jms.jeton. ne.jp 
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CHANGING  THE  WAT  ASIA  LEARNS  ENGLISH 

incorporating  leading  ELT  publishers,  Heinle  & Heinle/Newbury  House  and  ITP  Asia  ELT 


by  Vavid  Uuwaw 


This  3-level,  task-based  series  has  been  developed 
specifically  for  the  needs  of  Asian  learners  of  English  from 
the  false  beginning  to  intermediate  level.  Each  unit  features 
a variety  of  task  types  and  listening  passages  from  a variety 
of  sources  to  help  students  move  from  the  development  of 
receptive  skills  to  productive  skills.  Review  units  give 
learners  frequent  chances  to  check  acquisition  of  listening 
strategies  and  recycle  new  vocabulary. 

Listen  In  can  be  used  in  listening  and  speaking  course,  and  is 
appropriate  for  a variety  of  class  sizes  and  situations. 
Interleaved  Teacher’s  Guides  provide  unit  instructions, 
tapescripts,  extension  activities,  as  well  as  ideas  for  tailoring 
tasks  to  suit  the  needs  of  classes  which  need  either  more  support 
or  more  challenge. 

activities  suitable  for  junior  college  and  university 
classes 


Student  Book  ¥19! 

Teacher's  Guide ¥29( 

Audio  tapes  (4) ¥59. 


foe  all  levels 


For  more  information  about  this  series, 
please  contact: 

INTERNATIONAL  THOMSON  PUBLISHING 

5/F  Palaceside  Building,  1-1-1  Hitotsubashi 
Chiyoda-ku,  Tokyo  100-0003 
Tel:  (03)  5218  6542  Fax:  (03)  5218  6550 
email:  elt@itpj.co.jp 
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a wide  variety  of  listening  sources 

schema-building  and  vocabulary  work 

the  development  of  a wide  range  of  key  listening  and 
learning  strategies 

a personalized,  learner-centered  approach 

tasks  suitable  for  a variety  of  class  sizes 

full  color  artwork,  with  photographs  and  lively 
illustrations 

Teacher’s  Guide  providing  unit  instruction,  tapescripts, 
answer  key  and  suggested  extensions  • 
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•*  new : 3 levels  for  upper  beginning  to  intermediate 
student  available  in  full  color 


—■  lots  of  pair  and  group  activites  in  each  unit 


-» learner  strategies  & tips  on  each  page 
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fey  Simon  Cole 
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Volume  22  by  George  Manolovtch 


by  Bill  Lee  & Larry  Cisar 


The  Language  Teacher  is  the  monthly  publica- 
tion of  the  Japan  Association  for  Language 
Teaching  (Z enkoku  Gogaku  Kyoiku  Gakkai). 
Formed  in  1976,  jalt  is  a non-profit  profes- 
sional organization  of  language  teachers, 
dedicated  to  the  improvement  of  language 
learning  and  teaching  in  Japan,  jalt's  publi- 
cations and  events  serve  as  vehicles  for  the 
exchange  of  new  ideas  and  techniques,  and  a 
means  of  keeping  abreast  of  new  develop- 
ments in  a rapidly  changing  field,  jalt  wel- 
comes members  of  any  nationality,  regardless 
of  the  language  taught. 

Vi  terials  in  this  publication  are  copy- 
98  by  their  respective  authors. 
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Submissions 

The  editors  welcome  submissions  of  materi- 
als concerned  with  all  aspects  of  language 
teaching,  particularly  with  relevance  to  Ja- 
pan. All  English  language  copy  must  be 
typed,  double  spaced,  on  A4-sized  paper, 
with  three  centimetre  margins.  Manuscripts 
should  follow  the  American  Psychological 
Association  (apa)  style  as  it  appears  in  The 
Language  Teacher.  The  editors  reserve  the  right 
to  edit  all  copy  for  length,  style,  and  clarity, 
without  prior  notification  to  authors.  Dead- 
lines: as  indicated  below. 
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Feature  Articles 

English.  Well  written,  well-documented  ar- 
ticles of  up  to  3,000  words  in  English.  Pages 
should  be  numbered,  new  paragraphs  in- 
dented, word  count  noted,  and  sub-headings 
(bold-faced  or  italics)  used  throughout  for  the 
convenience  of  readers.  Three  copies  are  re- 
quired. The  author's  name,  affiliation,  and 
contact  details  should  appear  on  only  one  of 
the  copies.  An  abstract  of  up  to  150  words, 
biographical  information  of  up  to  100  words, 
and  any  photographs,  tables,  or  drawings 
should  appear  on  separate  sheets  of  paper. 
Send  all  three  copies  to  Bill  Lee. 
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Opinion  & Perspectives.  Pieces  of  up  to  1,500 
words  must  be  informed  and  of  current  con- 
cern to  professionals  in  the  language  teaching 
field.  Send  submissions  to  Bill  Lee. 
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Interviews.  If  you  are  interested  in  interview- 
ing a well  known  professional  in  the  field, 
please  consult  the  editor  first. 
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Readers'  Views.  Responses  to  articles  or  other 
items  in  TLT  are  invited.  Submissions  of  up  to 
500  words  should  be  sent  to  the  editor  by  the 


15th  of  the  month,  3 months  prior  to  publica- 
tion, to  allow  time  to  request  a response  to 
appear  in  the  same  issue,  if  appropriate.  TLT 
will  not  publish  anonymous  correspondence 
unless  there  is  a compelling  reason  to  do  so, 
and  then  only  if  the  correspondent  is  known  to 
the  editor. 
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Conference  Reports.  If  you  will  be  attending 
an  international  or  regional  conference  and  are 
able  to  write  a report  of  up  to  1,500  words, 
please  contact  the  editor. 

tzz^0 

JtTto 

Departments 

My  Share.  We  invite  up  to  1,000  words  on  a 
successful  teaching  technique  or  lesson  plan 
you  have  used.  Readers  should  be  able  to  rep- 
licate your  technique  or  lesson  plan.  Send  sub- 
missions to  the  "My  Share"  editor’ 
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Book  Reviews.  We  invite  reviews  of  books  and 
other  educational  materials.  We  do  not  publish 
unsolicited  reviews.  Contact  the  Publishers'  Re- 
view Copies  Liaison  for  submission  guidelines 
and  the  Book  Reviews  editor  for  permission  to 
review  unlisted  materials. 

&i?Tto  JPMtlX,  tco$co^tirv^fI§T 
CF<Ci:i:4oTv>ito  Pub- 
lishers Review  Copies  Liaison  U < tz  £ i 
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Undercover  < £$  V'e 

JALT  News.  All  news  pertaining  to  official  JALT 
organizational  activities  should  be  sent  to  the 
JALT  News  editors.  Deadline:  15th  of  the  month, 
2 months  prior  to  publication. 

JALT 

It,  JALT  News  tzZ'*'*  & 

Btcoi5BC  jalt 

News^JfcM-^Tto 

Of  National  SIGnificance.  jALT-recognised  Na- 
tional Special  Interest  Groups  may  submit  a 
monthly  report  to  the  Of  National  SIGnificance 
editor.  Deadline:  15th  of  the  month,  2 months 
prior  to  publication. 

jalt  £120  National  Special  Interest  Group  T,  fej] 
n-sics JS&f UCffilK 

tz^\  mu 

n m 15  a u n-sigs  ^ &m%x t0 

Chapter  Reports.  Each  Chapter  may  submit  a 
monthly  report  of  up  to  400  words  which  should 
(a)  identify  the  chapter,  (b)  have  a title — usually 
the  presentation  title,  (c)  have  a by-line  with  the 
presenter's  name,  (d)  include  the  month  in  which 
the  presentation  was  given,  (e)  conclude  with  the 


reporter's  name.  For  specific  guidelines  contact 
the  Chapter  Reports  editor.  Deadline:  15th  of  the 
month,  2 months  prior  to  publication. 
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Chapter  Meetings.  Chapters  must  follow  the 
precise  format  used  in  every  issue  of  TLT  (i.e., 
topic,  speaker,  date,  time,  place,  fee,  and  other 
information  in  order,  followed  by  a brief,  ob- 
jective description  of  the  event).  Maps  of  new 
locations  can  be  printed  upon  consultation 
with  the  column  editor.  Meetings  that  are 
scheduled  for  the  first  week  of  the  month 
should  be  published  in  the  previous  month's 
issue.  Announcements  or  requests  for  guide- 
lines should  be  sent  to  the  Chapter  Meetings 
editor.  Deadline:  15th  of  the  month,  2 months 
prior  to  publication. 
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It,  Chapter  Announcements 

Chapter  An- 

nouncements  ^ $k X 1 0 

Bulletin  Board.  Calls  for  papers,  participation 
in/ announcements  of  conferences,  colloquia, 
seminars,  or  research  projects  may  be  posted 
in  this  column.  E-mail  or  fax  your  announce- 
ments of  up  to  150  words  to  the  Bulletin  Board 
editor.  Deadline:  15th  of  the  month,  2 months 
prior  to  publication. 
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ference Calendar t 
tiT^ito  Conference  Calendar 

JIC/Positions.  TLT  encourages  all  prospective 
employers  to  use  this  free  service  to  locate  the 
most  qualified  language  teachers  in  Japan. 
Contact  the  Job  Information  Center  editor  for 
an  announcement  form  Deadline  for  submit- 
ting forms:  15th  of  the  month  two  months 
prior  to  publication.  Publication  does  not  indi- 
cate endorsement  of  the  institution  by  jalt.  It 
is  the  position  of  the  jalt  Executive  Board  that 
no  positions-wanted  announcements  will  be 
printed. 

'RAtiUTyo  L£l';fr{±,  Job  Information  Cen- 
ter/Positions 80  & # C Announcement  Form  £ ^ L 
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Introduction 


This  issue  opens  with  an  article  by  James  Porcaro  on  a writing  program  in  which  students  trans- 
late extracts  from  works  of  Japanese  literature.  The  next  article,  by  Simon  Cole,  examines  the 
advantages  of  using  Japanese  in  the  English  class.  Michael  Critchley's  article  looks  at  ways  in 
which  teachers  can  foster  vocabulary  acquisition  in  their  reading  classes. 

Hirayanagi  Yukio  presents  four  developmental  tools  which  his  students  use  to  improve  their  ana- 
lytical and  organizational  writing  skills. 

The  1998  Annual  Index  appears  in  this  issue,  thanks  to  Bill  Lee  and  Larry  Cisar.  Articles,  reviews, 
reports,  and  special  columns  that  appeared  in  TLT  this  year  are  listed  by  topic  for  easy  reference. 

Our  Japanese  language  feature  this  month,  by  Ikeda  Nobuko  and  Nakasono  Hiromi,  examines  the 
relationship  between  the  reading  skills  and  reading  comprehension  ability  of  Japanese  language 
learners. 

In  this  month's  Creative  Course  Design  column , edited  by  Daniel  McIntyre , Stephen  Whitear  describes 
a Japanese  university  English  language  course  in  which  students  use  spoken  English  to  create,  plan, 
and  perform  their  ideas  using  visual/ physical  drama. 

Once  again,  there  are  several  TLT  staff  changes  occurring  this  month.  We  bid  farewell  to  two  EAB 
members,  Greta  Gorsuch  and  Jeanne  Wolf.  TLT  is  most  grateful  for  the  hours  they  volunteered,  guid- 
ing new  and  experienced  authors  as  they  prepared  their  work  for  publication. 

Welcoming  two  column  editors  this  month:  First,  Katharine  Isbell  joins  TLT  as  Book  Reviews  Co- 
Editor.  Many  thanks  to  Duane  Kindt,  who  co-edited  the  column  for  the  past  year.  An  early  welcome 
to  Dave  Dycus,  who  is  shifting  gears  from  proofreader  to  co-editor  of  the  Bulletin  Board  column,  be- 
ginning with  the  January  1999  issue. 

Wishing  all  readers  a very  pleasant  winter  break  and  Best  Wishes  for  a happy  holiday  season. 

Laura  MacGregor , Editor 
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I ranslation  of  carefully  selected  extracts  from 
works  of  Japanese  literature  can  be  a challeng- 
ing and  exciting  exercise  for  Japanese  students 
of  English.  It  offers  a unique  opportunity  to  explore 
the  dimensions  of  both  languages,  and  to  develop 
written  accuracy  and  correctness  of  expression,  precise 
use  of  vocabulary,  flexible  application  of  structures, 
fluency,  and  style  of  a nature  and  quality  both  differ- 
ent and  beyond  what  they  would  generally  produce  in 
assignments  for  a standard  writing  course.  As  Duff 
(1989)  noted: 

Translation  develops  three 
qualities  essential  to  all  lan- 
guage learning:  flexibility,  accu- 
racy, and  clarity.  It  trains  the 
learner  to  search  (flexibility)  for 
the  most  appropriate  words 
(accuracy)  to  convey  what  is 
meant  (clarity).  This  combina- 
tion of  freedom  and  constraint 
allows  the  students  to  contrib- 
ute their  own  thoughts  to  a 
discussion  which  has  a clear 
focus — the  text.  (p.  7) 

Rivers  & Temperley  (1978)  shared 
this  recognition: 

Genuine  translation  involves 
the  exploration  of  the  potential 
of  two  languages.  It  not  only 
involves  the  students  in  serious 
consideration  of  the  expressive  possibilities  of  the 
new  language,  but  also  extends  their  appreciation 
of  the  semantic  extensions  and  limitations  of  their 
first  language  and  the  implications  for  meaning  of 
its  syntactic  options,  (p.  328) 
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The  distinctiveness  of  translation  derives  from  "the 
main  aim  of  the  translator  to  produce  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible the  same  effect  on  his/her  readers  as  was  pro- 
duced on  the  readers  of  the  original"  (Newmark, 
1988a,  p.  10).  Consequently,  the  text  demands  "stu- 
dents consider  various  aspects  of  the  meaning  they 
have  extracted  and  rethink  it  in  terms  of  the  target  lan- 
guage so  that  as  little  is  added  and  as  little  is  lost  as 
possible"  (Rivers  & Temperley,  1978,  p.  329).  Duff 
(1981)  tells  us  that  students  must  think  in  the  target 
language,  "from  the  meaning  to  the  words"  (p.  22), 
"letting  thought  shape  language"  (p.  20).  As  accuracy 
in  a communicative  translation  is  basically  lexical,  stu- 
dents must  engage  in  a mental  struggle  to  choose  the 
words  for  their  translation;  as  the  grammar  can  be 
treated  more  flexibly,  students  employ  structures  and 
undertake  transpositions  and  shifts  of  structure, 
changes  in  word  order,  and  the  like  over  a wide  range 
and  depth  to  produce  as  fluent  and  as  economical  a 
translation  as  they  can.  This  certainly  differs  greatly 
from  traditional  grammar-translation  work  with  its 
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usually  narrow  focus  on  individual  words,  parts  of 
sentences,  or  whole  sentences  isolated  from  context. 

In  the  eight  years  I have  taught  courses  in  Japanese- 
to-English  literary  translation,  students  in  these  classes 
have  produced  perhaps  the  best  English  work  that  I 
have  encountered  in  more  than  twenty  years  of  teach- 
ing English  as  a second/ foreign  language.  Students 
develop  skills  of  translating  from  Japanese  to  English 
and  find  satisfaction,  reward,  and  enjoyment  in  the 
challenge  of  translation  itself  and  in  genuine  collabora- 
tive work  with  their  peers. 

The  Setting 

I teach  two  translation  classes  in  the  Intensive  English 
Program  at  a senmon  gakko  (technical  school).  Students 
in  this  program  range  from  low  to  high  intermediate 
levels  and  take  10-12  hours  of  English  classes  per 
week  with  native  English  speaker  teachers.  For  sec- 
ond-year students,  it  is  an  elective  course;  for  post- 
graduate third-year  students  it  is  a required  course. 
Both  translation  classes  meet  once  a week  for  100 
minutes  each  in  groups  of  up  to  15.  The  curriculum 
for  these  students  also  includes  a standard  college 
writing  course  that  meets  once  a week  for  100  min- 
utes, in  groups  of  up  to  20.  In  addition  to  these  two 
courses,  I incorporate  literary  translation  into  my  first 
and  second-year  writing  classes. 

Japanese  Proficiency  of  the  instructor 

The  teacher  need  not  be  an  advanced  reader  of  Japa- 
nese, a literary  scholar,  or  a translator,  but  should 
have  studied  Japanese  in  some  depth  and  acquired  a 
good  understanding  of  basic  grammar  and  structure. 
While  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  able  to  read  the  entire 
selected  translation  text  unaided,  a working  knowl- 
edge of  at  least  a few  hundred  basic  kanji  is  very  help- 
ful, as  is  frequent  referral  to  a dictionary.  Perhaps 
most  important  is  ready  and  reliable  access  to  a Japa- 
nese consultant. 

Newmark  (1991,  p.  137)  notes  the  need  to  distin- 
guish teaching  translation  within  language  teaching 
and  teaching  translation.  It  should  be  said  that  being  a 
skilled  teacher  of  English  as  a foreign  language  to 
Japanese  is  fundamental.  Considerable  research,  which 
naturally  accumulates  over  the  years,  consultation, 
careful  planning  and  preparation,  and  detailed  atten- 
tion to  students'  work  are  needed  to  instruct  the  liter- 
ary translation  outlined  in  this  paper. 


Japanese  Literature 

Good  Japanese  literature  has  proven  to  be  more  inter- 
esting to  students  than  essays,  newspaper  or  magazine 
articles,  or  even  manga  (comics).  It  elicits  the  kind  of 
language  encounter  referred  to  above  to  a far  greater 
degree  than  prosaic  pieces,  and  gives  students  a genu- 
ine sense  of  purpose  and  a sense  of  achievement  at 
having  rendered  well  a work  by  a renowned  writer.  At 
the  same  time,  students  develop  appreciation  and  en- 
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joyment  of  fine  Japanese  literature.  Most  students  have 
had  barely  any  contact  with  such  material,  even  in 
high  school.  However,  with  careful  selection,  organiza- 
tion, and  presentation  of  appealing  and  relevant  sto- 
ries, students  appreciate  the  literary  merits  of  the 
pieces  themselves  in  their  own  rights. 

Selection  of  Texts 

Wide  reading  of  Japanese  literature,  in  the  original 
Japanese  or  in  good  translation  is  necessary  in  order  to 
choose  texts  that  are  most  suitable  for  both  teacher  and 
students,  and  to  accumulate  a repertoire  of  texts  from 
which  themes  can  be  sorted  out  and  presented  in  an 
imaginative  syllabus.  For  example,  I have  grouped  a 
number  of  stories  into  the  following  themes:  childhood 
and  youth,  the  fantastic,  and  women's  lives  in  contem- 
porary society  and  history.  Consult  the  appendix  for 
an  annotated  bibliography  of  Japanese  women  authors 
and  representative  works  suitable  for  translation. 

Short  stories  of  up  to  about  15  pages  are  convenient 
to  work  with,  since  all  students  can  be  given  copies  of 
the  full  story  and  read  it  in  a short  time.  I use  excerpts 
from  novels  only  if  I can  obtain  a full-length  movie 
based  on  the  novel,  one  which  follows  very  closely  the 
story  line  and  characterizations  in  the  novel  itself  and 
contains  the  particular  scene  that  the  students  will  be 
given  to  translate.  There  are  many  movies  of  fine 
works  of  Japanese  literature  that  meet  these  criteria, 
including  Doro  no  kawa  (Muddy  River)  by  Miyamoto 
Teru  and  Nijushi  no  hitomi  (Twenty-four  Eyes)  by 
Tsuboi  Sakae.  Also  available  are  a number  of  excellent 
animation  videos  of  modern  Japanese  classics,  such  as 
Botchan  by  Natsume  Soseki  and  short  stories  by 
Miyazawa  Kenji.  I have  also  used  different  forms  of 
poetry  very  successfully,  such  as  some  of  the  simpler 
modern  poems  by  Tanikawa  Shuntaro  and  tanka  by 
Tawara  Machi.  However,  as  translation  of  poetry  in- 
volves further  considerations  from  narrative  prose, 
references  in  this  article  are  to  only  the  latter. 

Depending  on  the  density  of  print  per  page,  I gen- 
erally use  excerpts  of  about  3-5  pages:  one  scene  with 
the  principal  characters,  a highlight  or  pivotal  point  of 
the  story,  or  a representative  section.  A combination 
of  narrative  and  dialog  easy  on  description  generally 
works  best,  heeding  Newmark's  (1988b,  p.  50)  obser- 
vation that  "narrative,  a sequence  of  events,  is  likely 
to  be  neater  and  closer  to  translate  than  description, 
which  requires  the  mental  perception  of  adjectives 
and  images." 

Examples  of  literary  works  by  both  modem  classic 
and  contemporary  writers  from  which  very  carefully 
selected  extracts  have  been  used  successfully  include: 
Mishima  Yukio's  Shiosai  (The  Sound  of  Waves),  Ariyoshi 
Sawako's  Hanaoka  seishu  no  tsuma  (The  Doctor's  Wife), 
Mukoda  Kuniko's  "Hana  no  namae"  (The  Name  of  the 
Flower"  and  Kawabata  Yasunari's  "Amagasa"  (Um- 
brella). I have  also  used  popular  literature  such  as 
Sumii  Sue's  Hashi  no  nai  kawa  (The  River  with  No  Bridge) 
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and  a lovely  short  story  by  Tachihara  Erika,  Ushiro  no 
shomeda  are?  (Who's  Behind  me?). 

Advisement  and  Research 

Having  read  the  text  in  translation,  I obtain  the  Japa- 
nese version  and  locate  the  desired  scene.  I then  some- 
times consult  a Japanese  colleague  who  has  a deep 
background  in  Japanese  literature  about  the  Japanese 
language  use  in  the  text,  the  closeness  and  accuracy  of 
the  published  English  translation(s),  particular  difficul- 
ties students  might  encounter,  and  the  author  and  his/ 
her  works  in  general. 

I try  to  read  several  other  works  by  the  author,  some 
background  material  on  him/her,  and  critical  articles 
or  commentaries.  This  additional  research  is  useful  for 
my  own  understanding,  for  introducing  the  writer  and 
the  literary  work  to  the  class,  and  for  guiding  the  stu- 
dents in  their  work.  In  the  introduction  lesson  to  a new 
work,  I sometimes  also  show  a video  documentary  on 
the  author  taped  from  television  in  Japanese.  From  time 
to  time  such  programs  appear  and  I am  always  on  the 
lookout  for  them. 

While  keeping  in  mind  the  distinction  between 
teaching  translation  within  language  teaching  and 
teaching  translation,  it  is  very  important,  nevertheless, 
that  a teacher  planning  to  undertake  such  a course  or 
to  include  such  translation  in  a writing  course,  espe- 
cially if  he/she  is  not  a translator,  become  familiar 
with  significant  aspects  of  the  subject  of  translation 
and  practical  problems  involved  in  such  work.  The 
teacher  must  be  prepared  to  deal  with  the  many  issues 
that  arise  during  students'  work  and  to  present  to  stu- 
dents at  those  times  some  fundamental  principles  and 
practices  of  this  discipline.  Examples  include  equiva- 
lent effect  and  equivalent  frequency  of  usage,  and 
treating  "empty  words,"  repetition  of  words,  colloca- 
tions, metaphors,  cultural  words  and  allusions,  and 
ambiguity.  I have  found  particularly  understandable, 
instructive,  thorough,  and  helpful  the  works  by  Peter 
Newmark  (1988a,  1988b,  1991). 

Assignment 

After  the  introduction,  students  are  assigned  the  text  to 
read  and  re-read  very  carefully  to  understand  the  story 
and  the  particular  scene  to  be  translated,  and  to  exam- 
ine elements  such  as  the  tone,  style,  structure,  and  vo- 
cabulary of  the  piece.  Further  discussion  of  the  literary 
work,  translation  problems,  and  questions  are  ad- 
dressed as  students  work  through  the  translation. 

These  discussions  should  be  conducted  in  English. 

Any  purely  literary  comments  are  kept  very  simple  and 
brief  as  these  are  not  university  literature  courses.  As 
Duff  (1989)  confirms:  "Translation,  unfortunately,  is 
something  you  learn  only  by  doing"  (p.  13). 

Students  are  assigned  the  text  to  translate  in  draft 
form,  one  section  for  each  of  the  four  to  six  weeks  usu- 
ally spent  on  one  text.  The  length  of  each  assignment 
naturally  depends  on  the  circumstances,  such  as  class 


size,  students'  general  level  of  English  proficiency, 
class  hours,  and  acceptable  homework  loads.  These 
drafts,  in  notebooks,  are  usually  handed  in  the  day 
before  each  week's  class  meeting  so  that  in  advance  of 
conferencing  I can  review  each  one  and  indicate  in 
writing  where  corrections  or  changes  are  required.  In 
some  spots  I specify  the  nature  of  the  problem,  such  as 
word  choice,  meaning,  accuracy,  grammar,  usage, 
word  order,  and  fluency. 

Conferencing 

During  each  class,  I sit  with  each  student  individually 
for  about  10  minutes  and  orally  review  the  draft  as- 
signed for  that  week  sentence  by  sentence.  In  the  inter- 
est of  time,  when  the  number  of  students  is  more  than 
10, 1 arrange  to  meet  with  two  or  three  outside  of  class. 
The  teacher  must  be  thoroughly  prepared  for  these 
conferencing  sessions. 

As  to  be  expected,  generally  most  problems  involve 
"translationese,"  defined  by  Newmark  (1988b)  as: 

a literal  translation  that  does  not  produce  the  ap- 
propriate sense,  usually  due  to  interference  if  the 
target  language  is  not  the  translator's  language  of 
habitual  use,  or  to  automatic  acceptance  of  dictio- 
nary meanings,  (p.  285) 

Further: 

Interference  in  translation  takes  place  when,  appar- 
ently inappropriately,  any  feature  of  the  source 
language — notably  a syntactic  structure,  a lexical 
item,  an  idiom,  a metaphor,  or  word  order — is  car- 
ried over  or  literally  translated  as  the  case  may  be 
into  the  target  language  text  [and]  plainly  falsifies 
or  ambiguates  [the]  meaning  [of  the  text]  or  vio- 
lates usage  for  no  apparent  reason.  (Newmark, 

1991,  p.  78) 

These  problems  are  addressed  in  my  review  of  stu- 
dents' drafts  and  oral  conferencing,  by  students  in 
their  small  groups  and  full-class  collaborations  as  dis- 
cussed below. 

Reviewing  students'  drafts,  I use  a good  published 
translation  of  the  text  as  a guide.  Sometimes  two  are 
available.  To  understand  how  I,  or  other  teachers  with 
limited  Japanese  language  proficiency,  can  capably 
deal  with  the  drafts,  it  is  very  important  to  understand 
that  by  this  point  I have  already  very  carefully  studied 
the  assigned  text  as  I have  indicated  above,  seen  the 
drafts  of  all  the  present  students  and  often  had  the  ex- 
perience of  using  the  text  with  past  classes;  that  is,  I 
have  worked  with  up  to  dozens  of  translations  of  the 
text.  Furthermore,  I continue  to  review  various  points 
with  Japanese  colleagues. 

Student  Collaboration 

During  the  conference  session,  the  other  students  col- 
laborate among  themselves  by  comparing  and  discuss- 
ing particular  points  of  their  drafts,  particularly  those 
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that  I noted  as  needing  correction  or  change,  and  alter- 
natives and  possible  solutions  to  problems.  I usually 
permit  students  to  speak  to  each  other  in  Japanese  at 
this  stage.  It  is  genuine  collaboration  in  the  sense  that 
all  are  working  with  a common  text,  though,  of  course, 
each  student  is  responsible  for  producing  his/her  own 
translation.  Throughout  the  year  I advise  them  of  the 
vital  importance  of  this  aspect  of  their  work.  A transla- 
tion is  something  that  needs  to  be  discussed.  Further,  I 
state  the  seriousness  of  maintaining  the  integrity  of 
their  own  translation  in  this  process.  Sometimes  there 
is  a fine  line  between  legitimate  collaboration  and  out- 
right copying.  It  is  very  pleasing  to  see  that  students,  in 
fact,  collaborate  efficiently  and  effectively,  unlike,  in 
my  experience  at  least,  attempts  at  peer  collaboration 
on  writing  assignments  such  as  compositions.  Further, 

I have  never  had  a problem  with  any  students  seeking 
out  the  published  translation  on  their  own  and  copying 
from  it.  They  are  sternly  warned  of  the  obvious  fool- 
hardiness of  doing  so. 

During  each  class  meeting,  as  I see  common  prob- 
lems in  many  students'  drafts,  I bring  up  some  of  them 
for  discussion  in  plenum , guiding  or  hinting  at  solu- 
tions, but  mostly  leaving  them  for  students  to  resolve. 

A fundamental  precept  of  which  I remind  students  is 
that,  as  Newmark  (1988a)  summarizes,  "All  translation 
problems  finally  resolve  themselves  into  problems  of 
how  to  write  well  in  the  target  language"  (p.17). 

After  each  week's  work  of  drafting,  reviewing, 
conferencing,  and  collaborating  on  a successive  portion 
of  the  assigned  text,  students  rewrite  their  drafts. 

When  work  on  the  entire  assigned  text  is  completed 
they  hand  in  a final  copy  of  their  translation. 

Correcting  and  Editing 

I spend  considerable  time  carefully  reading  the  final 
translations,  most  of  which  are  very  well  written.  I 
correct,  change,  and  reconstruct  the  language  where 
necessary,  tampering  as  little  as  possible  to  maintain 
the  maximum  integrity  and  individuality  of  each  trans- 
lation. Papers  are  returned  to  students  with  written 
comments  and  published  translation(s)  of  the  text.  Stu- 
dents are  assigned  to  examine  very  carefully  their  re- 
turned texts  and  compare  them  with  the  published 
translation(s),  alongside  the  Japanese  text.  This  is  a 
very  important  learning  experience  for  students  to  see 
and  to  consider  alternative  ways  in  which  parts  of  the 
text  could  or  should  be  rendered.  A follow-up  of  this 
examination  is  done  in  the  final  class  on  this  text. 

Conclusion 

Some  teachers  may  initially  oppose  the  use  of  transla- 
tion as  part  of  the  English  curriculum  if  their  reference 
is  only  to  the  ineffectual  grammar-translation  typically 
practiced  in  Japan.  Some  teachers  who  are  not  fluent  in 
the  language  may  instinctively  shun  teaching  Japanese 
literary  translation.  I believe,  however,  that  it  is  an  un- 
necessarily neglected  aspect  of  English  language  in- 
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struction  in  Japan.  I hope  that  this  paper  will  persuade 
many  teachers  that  they  can  at  least  initially  include 
some  literary  translation  in  a writing  course,  and  if  the 
opportunity  arises  take  on  a full  course  with  confi- 
dence. In  the  context  I have  presented,  the  work  of 
students  translating  carefully  selected  excerpts  from 
short  stories  and  novels  of  significant  figures  in  Japa- 
nese literature,  and  poetry  as  well,  can  be  remarkable. 
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Appendix 

I have  used  extracts  from  short  stories,  novels,  and  po- 
etry by  Japanese  women  about  Japanese  women  in  vari- 
ous circumstances  in  contemporary  society  and  other 
periods  to  raise  students'  awareness  and  understanding 
issues  pertaining  to  women.  Learning  about  the  lives  of 
the  authors  themselves  supports  this  objective. 

The  following  is  a summary  of  four  Japanese 
women  writers  and  representative  works  suitable  for 
translation. 

Ariyoshi  Sawako  (1931-84)  was  one  of  Japan's  most 
versatile,  prolific,  and  popular  modern  writers.  She 
wrote  novels,  short  stories,  plays,  and  essays.  Her 
later  works  dealing  with  social  issues  of  race,  pollu- 
tion, and  senility  had  a huge  impact  on  Japan. 
Ariyoshi  also  had  great  knowledge  and  appreciation 
of  Japanese  cultural  traditions  and  arts.  Many  of  her 
stories  focus  on  Japanese  women,  their  complex  roles 
in  society,  and  social  issues  that  affect  them.  Her 
novel,  Hanaoka  Seishu  no  Tsuma  (Ariyoshi,  1967;  1978) 
("The  Doctor's  Wife"),  is  based  on  the  life  of  Hanaoka 
Seishu  (1760-1835),  a poor  country  doctor  who  devel- 
oped general  anesthesia  and  performed  the  world's 
first  successful  surgery  with  it.  The  story  centers  on 
two  women,  his  wife,  Kae,  and  his  mother,  Otsugi, 
and  the  love-hate  relationship  and  painful  struggle 
between  them  as  they  compete  for  Seishu's  affection, 
even  to  the  point  of  being  human  guinea  pigs  for  his 
experiments.  Together  with  Seishu's  two  sisters,  they 
devote  their  lives  to  his  success.  The  novel  explores 
the  institution  of  the  family  and  the  supporting  role  of 
women  controlled  by  the  traditional  family  system 
and  their  dependence  on  men. 

Hanaoka  Seishu  no  Tsuma  has  been  made  into  a film 
which  is  available  on  video  cassette  (1967).  A Japanese 
television  documentary  on  Ariyoshi  (1996)  has  also 
been  made. 
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Hayashi  Fumiko  (1903-1951)  was  one  of  Japan's 
most  important  women  writers  of  this  century  and 
arguably  its  most  popular  writer  at  the  time  of  her 
death.  She  was  the  daughter  of  itinerant  peddlers  and 
had  a rootless  and  impoverished  childhood  and  ado- 
lescence. In  1922,  she  moved  to  Tokyo  and  lived  for 
several  years  in  extreme  hardship,  working  mostly  in 
cafes  and  bars  while  writing  poetry  and  a diary  that 
became  the  basis  for  her  most  famous  and  successful 
work.  In  her  novels  and  short  stories,  Hayashi's  pro- 
tagonists are  mostly  poor,  working-class  women  strug- 
gling to  survive.  They  are  strong-willed,  independent, 
and  determined  to  find  happiness.  "Dauntaun"  (1962; 
1992  ) ("Downtown"),  written  in  1949,  is  representative 
of  her  post-war  fiction.  It  depicts  with  harsh  reality  the 
confusion  and  despair  of  Japanese  at  that  time  and 
their  efforts  to  survive.  Riyo  is  a young  woman  who 
comes  to  Tokyo  from  the  country  with  her  son  to 
peddle  tea  to  support  themselves.  Her  husband  is  in 
Siberia  and  has  not  been  heard  from  for  six  years.  She 
meets  a kind  laborer  and  finally  lets  herself  love  him, 
but  is  stunned  days  later  to  learn  that  he  has  died  in  an 
accident.  In  the  closing  scene,  she  finds  warmth  and 
rest  with  some  women  like  her  in  a shabby  hut,  and 
gains  determination  to  go  on. 

Tsushima  Yuko  is  one  of  Japan's  finest  writers  of 
novels  and  short  stories.  Many  of  her  works  portray  a 
single  woman  bringing  up  her  children  on  her  own, 
and  recount  with  vivid  imagery  her  day-to-day  at- 
tempts to  cope  with  isolated  circumstances  and  unsat- 
isfying relationships  with  men.  Her  stories  explore  the 
interior  world  of  her  characters  and  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems of  feminine  identity  in  modem  society  and 
women's  changing  consciousness.  Her  writing  is  also 
very  personal  in  that  she  was  brought  up  in  a father- 
less family:  Her  father,  the  great  writer,  Dazai  Osamu, 
committed  suicide  when  she  was  an  infant.  She  herself 
raised  two  children  alone  after  divorcing  when  they 
were  very  young.  Danmari  ichi  (Tsushima,  1982)  ("The 
Silent  Traders")  is  a representative  short  story  about  a 
35-year-old  divorcee  bringing  up  a young  daughter 
and  son.  She  recalls  in  stream-of-consciousness  her 
own  childhood  and  growing  up,  her  difficult  relation- 
ship with  her  mother,  and  her  marriage.  In  the  extract 
that  I use  from  the  end  of  the  story,  her  ex-husband 
meets  with  her  and  the  children  after  conceding  to 
spend  a day  with  them  after  many  appeals  from  her. 
The  absence  of  physical  contact  and  verbal  communi- 
cation is  understood  as  a silent  bargain  for  survival. 

Uno  Chiyo  died  in  1996  at  the  age  of  98.  She  often 
said  that  she  lived  her  life  just  the  way  she  wanted  to, 
and  indeed  she  did.  She  was  a great  beauty  who  scan- 
dalized Japan  in  the  1920s  and  1930s  with  her  sensa- 
tional love  affairs  with  well-known  writers  and  artists. 
She  married  and  divorced  three  times.  She  was  a de- 
signer of  kimonos  and  founded  Japan's  first  fashion 
magazine.  She  was  a strong,  independent,  courageous 
woman  who  led  an  unconventional)  uncompromising 
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life  with  passion  and  optimism.  A documentary  (1996) 
has  been  made  about  her. 

Uno  is  recognized  as  one  of  Japan's  outstanding 
writers  of  this  century.  Most  of  her  works  are  in  the 
category  of  the  "shishosetsu"  or  "I-novel."  "Am  Hitori 
no  Onna  no  Hanashi  (1971)  ("The  Story  of  a Single 
Woman)"  is  representative  of  her  beautifully  crafted 
stories.  The  third-person  narrator,  70-year-old  Kazue, 
speaks  for  Uno  herself.  She  looks  back  with  serene 
objectivity  on  her  remarkable  life,  from  childhood  to 
her  mid-thirties,  her  relationship  with  her  father,  her 
many  lovers,  and  the  publication  of  her  first  stories.  It 
is  the  narrative  of  a woman  who  did  exactly  what  she 
wanted  with  her  life  without  shame,  regret,  com- 
plaint, or  apology. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  many  other  Japa- 
nese literary  texts  that  can  provide  stimulating  material 
for  translation,  and  at  the  same  time  be  used  to  explore 
women's  issues. 
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The  question  of  whether  or  not  to  use  students' 
first  language  (LI)  in  foreign  language  classes  is 
especially  relevant  in  culturally  homogeneous 
environments  such  as  Japan,  where  the  majority  are 
monolingual.  Modern  teaching  methodologies  tend  to 
overlook  the  use  of  LI.  In  this  paper  I will:  (1)  review 
the  literature  on  language  teaching  and  the  use  of  LI, 
(2)  discuss  when  and  when  not  to  use  LI,  and  (3)  con- 
sider the  pros  and  cons  of  native  English  speaking 
teachers'  fluency  in  the  students'  LI. 


LI  and  Communicative 
Language  Teaching  (CLT): 

Mixed  Views 

There  is  little  to  show  that  the  ad- 
vocates of  communicative  peda- 
gogy address  the  use  of  LI 
(Atkinson,  1993;  Harmer,  1983). 
Swan  (1985)  claims  mother  tongue 
interference  hampers  L2  (English) 
acquisition,  yet,  he  also  says  direct 
translations  can  be  easier  than  us- 
ing LI.  In  literature  on  Communi- 
cative Language  Teaching  (CLT), 
there  is  a curious  absence  of  discus- 
sion of  the  use  of  LI: 
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If . . . the  mother  tongue  is  a central  element  in  the 
process  of  learning  a foreign  language,  why  is  it  so 
conspicuously  absent  from  the  theory  and  method- 
ology of  CLT?  Why  is  so  little  attention  paid,  in 
this  and  other  respects,  to  what  learners  already 
know?  (p.  96) 

Even  during  my  RSA  (Royal  Society  of  Arts)  training 
in  Australia/which  focussed  on  CLT  and  all-L2  instruc- 
tion, there  was  no  discussion  of  the  merits  of  using  LI. 
In  reality,  the  current  "use  only  L2"  trend  may  have 
more  to  do  with  commercial  expediency  and  low-level 
LI  competence  among  native-English  speaking  teach- 
ers than  ideal  pedagogy  (Weschler,  1997). 

Despite  the  absences  noted  above,  more  attention  is 
currently  being  given  to  LI  use  and  its  place  in  CLT. 
More  coursebooks  are  recommending  controlled  use  of 
LI.  The  Headway  series  (Soars  & Soars,  1996)  utilizes 
translations  of  sentence  structures  to  contrast  the  gram- 
mar of  LI  and  L2. 

Weschler's  (1997)  hybrid  of  CLT  and  the  grammar- 
translation  method,  which  he  calls  the  "Functional- 
Translation  Method,"  emphasizes  the  social  meaning  of 
everyday  language  and  makes  use  of  students'  LI  for 
comparative  analysis  of  L2.  Chapman  (1958),  an  early 
defender  of  LI,  wrote,  "There  is  no  open  Method  with  a 
capital  M which  excels  all  others. . .plain  commonsense 
should  indicate  that  the  mother-tongue  has  its  place 
among  these  methods"  (p.  34).  He  lists  the  do's  and 
don'ts  of  LI  use  which  is  a precursor  of  later  lists. 

Willis  (1981),  in  a language  teacher's  coursebook  that 
includes  phrase  lists  for  non-native  teachers,  empha- 
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sizes  the  teacher's  role  in  maintaining  English  as  the 
language  of  instruction  and  communication.  However, 
she  acknowledges  that  "occasionally  LI  may  still  be 
useful"  (p.  xiv). 

Atkinson  (1993)  integrates  communicative  method- 
ology with  selective  and  limited  use  of  LI  and  noted: 

It  is  impossible  to  talk  of  a 'right  balance'  or  a per- 
fect model  for  using  LI — it's  not  that  simple.  LI 
can  be  a valuable  resource  if  it  is  used  at  appropri- 
ate times  and  in  appropriate  ways.  (p.  2) 

The  struggle  to  avoid  LI  at  all  costs  can  lead  to  bizarre 
behavior:  One  can  end  up  being  a contortionist  trying  to 
explain  the  meaning  of  a language  item  where  a simple 
translation  would  save  time  and  anguish.  Further,  learn- 
ing a language  is  a difficult  and  often  frustrating  process 
for  many  learners,  particularly  at  low  levels.  One  hun- 
dred-per-cent direct  method  can  be  especially  frustrat- 
ing— limited  use  of  the  LI  can  have  a powerful,  positive 
effect  here.  According  to  Atkinson  (1993),  "For  many 
learners  (in  particular  adults  and  teenagers),  occasional 
use  of  the  LI  gives  them  the  opportunity  to  show  that 
they  are  intelligent,  sophisticated  people"  ( p.  13). 

The  consensus  among  these  researchers  is  that  En- 
glish should  be  the  primary  medium  of  instruction. 
Within  this  realm,  however,  there  is  definitely  a place 
for  LI.  The  following  section  will  show  when  and  how 
LI  can  be  successfully  implemented. 


The  Basics  of  Using  LI 

LI  is  most  useful  at  beginning  and  low  levels.  If  stu- 
dents have  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  target  lan- 
guage, LI  can  be  used  to  introduce  the  major 
differences  between  LI  and  L2,  and  the  main  gram- 
matical characteristics  of  L2  that  they  should  be  aware 
of.  This  gives  them  a head  start  and  saves  a lot  of 
guessing.  Later  on,  comparative  analysis  of  LI  and  L2 
can  illustrate  how  basic  utterances  like  "What's  the 
matter?"  can't  be  directly  translated  (Weschler,  1997). 
Weschler  (1997)  shows  how,  in  creative  information 
gap  activities,  students  can  learn  many  of  these  utter- 
ances which  convey  ideas  that  are  useful  to  them. 

Students  in  monolingual  classrooms  often  have  com- 
mon training  in  LI  which  may  benefit  them  in  learning 
a new  language.  A teacher  can  exploit  their  students' 
previous  LI  learning  experience  to  increase  their  un- 
derstanding of  L2.  For  example,  if  students  understand 
the  concept  of  a noun,  it  is  much  simpler  to  translate 
the  word  "noun"  than  to  describe  it  in  L2.  A teacher 
without  that  knowledge  (of  their  students'  learning 
experience)  is  more  likely  to  teach  the  students  what 
they  already  know  about  language.  CLT  doesn't  neces- 
sarily take  into  account  the  students'  training  in  LI  or 
L2  and  therefore,  as  a method,  doesn't  exploit  their 
ability  to  analyze  a new  language. 

Yamamoto-Wilson  (1997)  looked  closely  at  Japanese 
and  English  grammar  and  explained  how  two  lan- 
guages can  have  divergent  principal  branching  direc- 
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tions,  which  can  make  acquisition  of  one  of  them  as  a 
second  language  more  challenging.  He  points  to  the 
failure  of  teachers  to  make  meaningful  connections 
between  LI  and  L2  as  a probable  contributor  to  the 
high  failure  rate  of  L2  learners  in  contrast  to  the  suc- 
cess of  children  acquiring  their  mother  tongue  (p.  9). 

Lee  (1965)  has  shown  how  some  teacher  knowledge 
of  LI  is  also  valuable  for  understanding  learner's  mis- 
takes caused  by  LI  interference.  For  example,  the 
knowledge  that  Japanese  is  a syllabic  language  would 
explain  why  Japanese  learners  expand  consonant  clus- 
ters into  full  syllables,  turning  "McDonalds"  into 
"Makudonarudo."  The  knowing  teacher  can  then  tailor 
the  syllabus  to  focus  on  consonant  clusters. 

Questions  to  consider  in  using  LI  at  low  levels  are 
whether  activities  should  be  limited  in  their  complexity 
so  that  LI  is  not  needed  for  instruction,  or  whether  some 
activities  justify  its  use  because  of  their  communicative/ 
fun  value.  In  large,  multi-level  classes,  the  logistics  and 
preparatory  instructions  for  activities  can  be  very  time 
consuming.  It  is  surprising  how  far  a little  LI  can  go  in 
these  situations  towards  making  an  enjoyable  task  pos- 
sible. Large  classes  put  a greater  strain  on  communica- 
tion because  there  is  less  opportunity  for  feedback.  In 
small  classes  there  is  less  justification  for  using  LI.  Willis 
(1981)  advocates  a liberal  approach  to  using  LI: 

There  are  times  when  it  is  preferable  and  more 
economical  as  far  as  time  is  concerned  to  drop  En- 
glish for  a few  seconds. . . For  example. . . to  ex- 
plain the  meaning  or  use  of  a new  word. . . to 
explain  the  aims  of  your  lesson. . .as  a check  of 
your  students'  understanding. . . and  to  discuss  the 
main  ideas  after  a reading,  (p.  xiv) 

Weschler  (1997)  suggests  using  LI  for  warm-up 
brainstorming.  Abstract  words  or  expressions  difficult 
to  explain  (or  demonstrate  using  Total  Physical  Re- 
sponse) in  L2  are  better  translated.  At  advanced  lev- 
els, there  is  much  less  tendency  to  "fall  back"  into  LI 
and  translation  may  save  time.  Sometimes  discussion 
in  LI  of  lesson  aims  and  areas  of  difficulty  can  moti- 
vate students.  Atkinson  (1993)  advocates  providing 
"LI  problem  clinics"  (p.  18)  to  discuss  points  the  stu- 
dents haven't  understood. 

When  Not  to  Use  LI 

During  speaking  activities  there  is  very  little  justifica- 
tion for  using  LI.  In  creative  exercises  and  games,  LI  is 
largely  inappropriate  unless  the  instructions  lead  to 
frustration.  So  too  at  the  listening  stage  unless  the  ac- 
tivity requires  complicated  instructions  or  there  is  cul- 
turally unfamiliar  content  that  is  vital  to 
comprehension.  In  pronunciation  drills  LI  is  inappro- 
priate except  for  explaining  abstract  vocabulary. 

The  ability  to  define  words  and  describe  things  is  a 
useful  tool  for  language  learners  and  they  should  master 
it.  It  is  surprising  that  conversation  texts  rarely  teach  this 
essential  learner's  language.  If  a word  is  simple  enough 
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it  is  worth  taking  the  time  to  define  it  in  L2.  When  stu- 
dents continue  using  LI  to  explain  simple  vocabulary  or 
to  get  out  of  trouble  instead  of  using  "Help"  language, 
they  are  using  too  much  LI.  Japanese  should  not  be  used 
to  save  students  embarrassment  at  miscomprehension 
and  placate  fears  of  failure  or  compensate  for  lack  of 
motivation.  If  the  class  isn't  communicating,  demon- 
strate strategies  for  overcoming  difficulties:  "I'm  sorry,  I 
don't  know  the  answer,"  or  "What  do  you  mean?"  These 
skills  need  to  be  emphasized,  since  without  them,  ban- 
ning LI  can  be  very  difficult  (Weschler,  1997). 

During  tense  moments,  it  can  be  helpful  to  use  LI  to 
relax  students.  However,  overuse  of  LI  in  these  or 
other  circumstances  challenges  the  very  purpose  of  the 
class  and  the  integrity  of  those  involved. 

Teachers'  Fluency  in  LI 

Some  language  instructors  who  are  fluent  in  the  stu- 
dents' LI  try  to  conceal  it.  Others  maintain  an  "ac- 
knowledged pretense"  of  inability.  Regardless  of  your 
LI  level,  consistently  demonstrating  that  you  are  not 
prepared  to  use  LI,  you  can  show  your  genuine  desire 
for  students  to  acquire  the  target  language.  Evidence 
shows  that  students'  expectations  of  teachers'  ability  in 
LI  are  less  well-informed  at  elementary  levels  if  the 
student  is  an  inexperienced  language  learner  than  ad- 
vanced levels  (Calderbank,  1997).  Teachers  will  find 
for  themselves  when  LI  is  genuinely  needed  and  ben- 
eficial. By  regularly  considering  when  and  how  to  use 
LI,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  will  facilitate 
student  learning  without  making  it  an  onerous  experi- 
ence, teachers  can  provide  a safe  and  stimulating  envi- 
ronment for  language  learning. 

Keeping  a list  of  useful  phrases  is  a good  start.  I 
divided  my  list  into  four  areas:  a)  administrative  lan- 
guage; (b)  grammar  expressions;  (c)  help  language 
(also  called  emergency  or  survival  English);  and  (d) 
explanatory  language  for  instructions  (Table  1;  see 
also  Chinen,  1995). 


Explanatory  Language 

Let's  review 
Take  dictation 
Practice  improvising 
a conversation. 

Give  a quick  answer 
even  if  you're  not  sure. 


and  Instructions 

Fukushuu  o shimashou 
Kakitori  nasai 
Sokkyou  de  kaiwa  o 
renshuu  shitekudasai. 
Jishin  ga  nakutemo 
hayaku  kotaetekudasai. 


Note:  Romaji  based  on  Association  for  Japanese  Lan- 
guage Teaching  (AJALT)  format 


Atkinson  (1993,  p.106)  recommends  using  LI  only  if 
the  teacher's  level  is  higher  than  that  of  the  students. 
The  best  advice  for  native  English  speaker  teachers 
might  be  to  avoid  LI  only  if  the  students'  level  of  En- 
glish is  significantly  higher  than  the  teachers'  LI  level. 
However,  a teacher's  determination  to  see  English 
used  whenever  possible  is  more  important  than  his  or 
her  competency  in  LI. 


Conclusion 

This  paper  has  shown  that  adult  students  in  monolin- 
gual English  language  classes  can  benefit  from  appro- 
priate use  of  LI  despite  the  fact  that  CLT  methodology 
does  not  fully  recognize  the  value  of  LI  as  a resource. 
LI  may  be  used  from  introductory  to  upper-intermedi- 
ate levels  on  a decreasing  scale.  At  lower  levels,  trans- 
lating individual  words,  explaining  grammar  use,  and 
facilitating  complex  instructions  can  save  time  and  . 
anguish,  especially  for  mature  students. 

Although  fluent  LI  speaking  teachers  are  better 
placed  to  teach  English  to  monolingual  classes  at  all  lev- 
els, non-fluent  teachers  are  not  significantly  disadvan- 
taged, especially  at  higher  levels.  Non-fluent  LI  speaking 
teachers  are  advised  to  build  a generic  list  of  useful  L2 
that  can  be  translated  into  LI.  They  would  do  well  to 
study  up  on  the  characteristics  of  the  LI  and  to  learn 
how  to  use  some  of  it.  With  regular  consideration  of 
when  and  how  to  use  LI,  a teacher's  skills  will  develop. 


Table  1 : LI  Phrase  List  For  Language  Instructors 


English 

administration 

1st  semester 

assessment 

compulsory 

examination 

attendance 

grammar  expressions 

adverb 

plural 

tense 

Help  language 
How  do  you  say  that 
in  Japanese  /English? 
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Japanese 

kanri 

zenki 

satei 

hisshu 

shiken 

shusseki 

butnpou 

fukushi 

fukusu 

jisei 

Tetsudau  go 
Nihongo/Eigo  de  nan  to 
iimasuka? 
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uilding  a large  vocabulary  is  essential  when 
I learning  to  read  in  a second  language.  Simply 
put,  people  with  large  vocabularies  are  more 
proficient  readers  than  those  with  limited  vocabularies 
(Beglar  & Hunt,  1995;  Luppescu  & Day,  1993).  Not  so 
simply  put,  however,  is  how  learners  can  best  build  a 
large  vocabulary  through  reading.  A review  of  the  cur- 
rent literature  on  vocabulary  acquisition  reveals  a spec- 
trum of  theoretical  positions  ranging  from  highly 

cognitive  approaches  that  stress  the 
memorization  of  decontextualized 
lists,  to  highly  naturalistic  ap- 
proaches that  stress  implicit, 
contextualized  learning.  This  paper 
will  review  pedagogical  points  from 
various  theoretical  positions,  and 
combine  them  in  a set  of  sugges- 
tions for  teachers  of  English  reading 
classes. 
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Word  Lists 

Decontextualized  word  lists  have 
been  used  extensively  to  teach  vo- 
cabulary. Presenting  vocabulary  in 
list  form  is  an  efficient  study 
method  in  which  students  can  learn 
large  numbers  of  words  in  a short 
time  (Meara,  1995).  The  difficulty 
with  such  lists,  however,  is  that  they 
present  words  that  have  been 
stripped  of  all  context-based  mean- 
ing. To  remedy  this,  lists  are  now 
generally  tied  to  a reading  passage 
to  provide  context.  These  lists  provide  a format  which 
is  easy  to  memorize,  and  subsequent  exposure  to 
meaning  in  context  which  allows  students  to  fine-tune 
the  approximate  meanings  learned  from  the  list. 

The  question  of  how  these  approximate  meanings 
should  be  presented  arises.  Izumi  (1995)  argues  in  fa- 
vor of  translation  for  initial,  pre-contextual  word  pre- 
sentation, and  cites  several  studies  "showing  the 
superiority  of  the  use  of  translation  equivalents  to  an 
inductive  approach  in  vocabulary  learning"  (p.  233). 
While  these  studies  suggest  that  some  degree  of  trans- 
lation may  be  helpful,  the  question  of  whether  or  not  to 
use  translation  in  class  is  ultimately  an  issue  which 
teachers  must  resolve  individually. 

In  addition  to  facilitating  memorization  and  learn- 
ing, word  lists  serve  another  purpose  in  the  reading 
class:  motivation.  Upon  adopting  a corpus-based  list  of 
the  3,000  most  frequently  used  words,  Shillaw  (1995) 
observed  in  his  students  a marked  increase  in  interest, 
motivation,  vocabulary  checking,  and  peer  checking. 
Shillaw  introduced  the  list  in  response  to  student  feed- 
back indicating  that  not  enough  vocabulary  had  been 
learned,  despite  a syllabus  that  included  a significant 
amount  of  vocabulary  instruction.  This  shows  that  stu- 
dents needed  proof  of  their  own  vocabulary  gains. 
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Despite  his  positive  results,  some  aspects  of 
Shillaw's  classroom  methodology  are  problematic.  To 
begin  with,  the  need  for  corpus-based  word  lists  can  be 
obviated  by  the  introduction  of  extensive  graded  read- 
ing into  a program.  It  is  much  more  effective  to  use 
lists  to  help  students  focus  on  less-frequently  encoun- 
tered words  that  require  more  intensive  study  and 
organized  review. 

Shillaw's  suggestion  to  present  word  lists  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  course  is  also  problematic:  Defining 
course  content  with  a prescriptive  list  limits  the  ability 
to  negotiate  the  curriculum  through  needs  analysis.  A 
more  student-centered  approach  is  to  compile  and  dis- 
tribute vocabulary  lists  periodically  throughout  the 
course.  Providing  learners  with  an  ongoing  list  gives 
them  the  tangible  evidence  of  their  own  learning  which 
worked  so  effectively  in  Shillaw's  classes,  and  better 
addresses  items  actually  introduced  in  class. 

There  are  drawbacks,  however,  to  using  word  lists. 
As  Stevick  once  observed,  "If  you  want  to  forget 
something,  put  it  in  a list"  (cited  in  Lewis,  1993,  p. 
118).  Stevick's  criticism  was  no  doubt  aimed  at  the 
inherently  inflexible,  linear  nature  of  lists:  Although 
they  help  learners  organize  words,  lists  do  become 
tedious  as  they  grow  in  length.  Schmitt  and  Schmitt 
(1995)  suggest  that  students  write  new  words  on  in- 
dex cards.  Thus,  whereas  the  compilation  of  a word 
list  for  the  class  may  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
teacher,  it  falls  on  the  students  to  create  flashcards  or 
some  other  organizational  device  to  use  the  list  more 
effectively  for  their  own  purposes. 


Extensive  Graded  Reading  and  vocabulary 
Acquisition 

Studies  of  implicit  vocabulary  acquisition  have  shown 
that  learning  through  extensive  reading  is  not  only 
possible,  but  is  almost  certainly  the  means  by  which 
native  speakers  acquire  the  majority  of  their  vocabu- 
lary (see  Saragi,  Nation,  & Meister,  1978).  For  such 
learning  to  occur,  however,  the  reader  must  under- 
stand approximately  95%  of  the  running  words  in  the 
text  (Laufer,  1989;  Nation,  1990;  Parry,  1991)  in  order  to 
infer  meaning. 

While  such  high  levels  of  comprehension  pose  no 
problems  for  native  speakers,  they  are  clearly  out  of 
reach  for  most  foreign-language  learners  who  are  using 
authentic  materials.  Linguistically  graded  versions  of 
authentic  texts  have  therefore  been  created  to  artificially 
raise  the  level  of  reading  comprehension  for  students  of 
English.  As  a result,  students  can  make  vocabulary  gains 
with  each  reader  they  complete  (Davis,  1995). 

In  addition  to  quantitative  gains,  extensive  reading 
offers  qualitative  gains  with  respect  to  newly  learned 
lexis.  To  begin  with,  readers  provide  a textual  environ- 
ment from  which  students  can  infer  context-based 
meanings  which  are  generally  not  found  in  dictionar- 
ies, such  as  connotations,  collocations,  or  referential 
meanings.  Moreover,  every  time  a word  is  repeated  in 
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the  text,  it  is  in  a slightly  different  context.  This  helps 
the  learner  develop  a deeper  and  more  accurate  under- 
standing of  word  meaning,  and  fosters  vocabulary 
acquisition  (See  R.  Ellis,  1995,  for  related  research  in 
the  spoken  mode). 

The  use  of  extensive  graded  reading  for  implicit  vo- 
cabulary learning  does,  however,  have  limitations. 

First,  implicit  acquisition  can  be  time  consuming.  For 
adults  with  limited  study  time,  this  may  cause  some 
frustration.  Second,  as  stated  above,  the  high  rate  of 
comprehension  necessary  for  implicit  vocabulary  ac- 
quisition makes  the  use  of  authentic  materials  such  as 
magazines,  newspapers,  books,  short  stories,  and  po- 
ems difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  use  without  the  aid  of 
a dictionary.  Finally,  while  an  excellent  means  through 
which  to  learn  high-frequency  lexis,  graded  readers, 
which  are  based  on  corpus  frequency  counts,  are  not 
likely  to  include  much  of  the  low-frequency  lexis  that 
is  typically  present  in  authentic  readings. 

While  a reading  program  based  entirely  around  ex- 
tensive graded  reading  will  not  respond  to  student 
needs  in  most  teaching  contexts,  at  least  a portion  of 
class  time  or  homework  time  should  be  dedicated  to 
this  type  of  fluency-oriented  reading. 

Contextual  Guessing  vs.  Dictionary  Use 

It  has  been  shown  that  students  who  use  a bilingual 
dictionary  learn  more  vocabulary  than  students  who 
read  without  a dictionary  (Luppescu  & Day,  1993). 
However  when  students  turn  to  a dictionary  for  every 
word  they  do  not  understand,  they  lose  sight  of  the 
meanings  within  the  text  as  a whole.  Teachers  and  text- 
book designers  have  come  to  understand  this,  and  the 
result  has  been  a movement  toward  the  explicit  in- 
struction of  fluency-oriented  learning  strategies  such  as 
guessing  from  context.  Researchers  such  as  David 
Nunan  (1991)  have  commented  that  this  movement 
may  have  gone  too  far,  and  the  implication  in  much  of 
the  literature  today  is  that  good  language  learners  rely 
on  dictionaries  less  than  poor  language  learners,  and 
are  more  successful  at  employing  contextual  guessing 
strategies.  This  implication  may  not  be  accurate,  how- 
ever, according  to  a recent  large-scale  study  on  strat- 
egy use  carried  out  in  China  by  Wen  & Johnson  (1997). 

These  researchers  found  that  dictionaries  were  used 
equally  by  both  high  and  low  English  achievers.  There 
was,  however,  a notable  difference  in  how  the  stu- 
dents used  their  dictionaries:  Dictionary  use  by  high 
achievers  involved  a series  of  questions:  "Was  it  nec- 
essary to  consult  the  dictionary?  What  information  in 
the  dictionary  was  relevant?  Was  the  information 
worth  copying  down,  and  if  so,  in  Chinese  or  in  En- 
glish?" (Wen  & Johnson,  1997,  p.  36).  Low  achievers, 
on  the  other  hand,  followed  "a  relatively  inflexible  set 
of  procedures  for  dictionary  use  rather  than  a deci- 
sion-making process"  (p.  36). 

It  was  also  found  that  while  all  learners  consistently 
used  guessing  as  a strategy,  it  was  the  high  achievers 
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who  tended  to  guess  according  to  the  reading  con- 
text. When  reading  for  pleasure,  high  achievers  often 
guessed  word  meaning  without  consulting  a dictio- 
nary. During  intensive  reading,  guesses  "were  consis- 
tently checked  against  the  dictionary"  (Wen  & 
Johnson,  1997,  p.  37).  In  contrast,  lower  level  readers 
tended  to  rely  more  heavily  on  guessing  from  context 
in  all  situations.  These  findings  were  supported  by 
qualitative  results  which  showed  that  the  highest 
achievers  were  those  most  skeptical  of  guessing  strat- 
egies, as  opposed  to  low  achievers,  who  approved 
strongly  of  guessing  in  all  contexts. 

The  results  of  this  study  demonstrate  that  the  issue 
of  dictionary  use  vs.  contextual  guessing  is  not  really 
an  issue  at  all:  Good  language  learners  do,  in  fact,  rely 
quite  heavily  on  dictionaries,  but  they  use  their  dictio- 
naries in  ways  which  are  significantly  different  than 
less  successful  learners.  The  answer,  then,  is  to  help 
less  successful  students  develop  a greater 
metacognitive  awareness  of  the  reading  and  learning 
process.  Students  can  be  taught,  for  example,  to  em- 
ploy dictionaries  differentially  according  to  whether 
they  are  reading  for  pleasure,  or  whether  they  are 
reading  intensively,  with  the  intention  of  focusing  on 
specific  grammar  points  and  vocabulary  within  the 
text.  At  the  same  time,  students  can  benefit  from  spe- 
cific instruction  in  recognizing  which  words  are  most 
fundamental  to  understanding  the  overall  meaning  of 
the  text.  Students  can  be  taught  to  look  up  content 
words  "that  are  introduced  in  a leading  sentence  and 
then  thematized  by  repetition,"  (Parry,  1991,  p.  650)  or 
words  which  are  printed  in  bold-face  or  italics.  A 
classroom  method  to  help  students  reach  this  goal  will 
be  described  in  a later  section  of  this  paper. 

Memorization  Strategies  in  the  Reading  Class 

Linking  new  meanings  to  language  that  is  already 
known  can  positively  effect  vocabulary  learning 
(Gray,  1997;  Ney,  1996;  Richardson,  1980;  Schmitt  & 
Schmitt,  1995).  These  links  are  now  more  commonly 
known  as  cognitive  strategies,  and  are  widely  re- 
ported in  vocabulary-acquisition  research.  For  the 
most  part,  these  cognitive  strategies  take  the  learner 
beyond  meaningless  repetition,  and  provide  mne- 
monic devices  that  produce  a deep  level  of  semantic 
processing  of  the  word  in  question  (Craik,  1979;  Craik 
& Lockhart,  1972;  Stevick,  1976). 

One  cognitive  strategy  that  has  proved  to  be  effective 
in  the  memorization  of  vocabulary  is  the  keyword  tech- 
nique (Atkinson,  1975),  in  which  students  connect  the 
sound  of  a word  they  are  learning  to  one  they  already 
know  in  either  their  first  language  or  the  target  lan- 
guage. They  then  create  an  image  to  help  remember  the 
association  (Pressley,  Levin  & Delaney,  1982).  For  ex- 
ample, during  a class  of  keyword  strategy  training,  in 
order  to  remember  the  word  "adjust,"  one  of  my  stu- 
dents produced  a picture  of  a person  adjusting  the  focus 
of  a camera  while  saying,  "Ah!  Just!"  (which  translates 
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to  the  corresponding  Japanese  expression,  chodo  ii). 

Although  not  every  word  lends  itself  so  easily  to  this 
method,  it  does  provide  a powerful  tool  with  respect 
to  words  which  have  a high  degree  of  "imageability" 
(Richardson,  1980,  p.  99),  or  to  word  pairs  between 
which  the  learner  can  form  some  kind  of  semantic  link 
(N.  Ellis,  1995).  And  while  not  all  students  will  be  dis- 
posed to  using  keywords  on  a regular  basis,  most  will 
find  some  use  for  the  technique  with  words  that  are 
particularly  difficult  to  remember. 

Classroom  Applications 

1.  Vocabulary  acquisition  through  semi-extensive  reading 
To  help  teach  students  to  balance  guessing  strategies 
with  dictionary  use  when  reading  non-graded  materi- 
als, teachers  should  train  students  in  semi-extensive 
reading.  With  this  technique,  students  read  for  flu- 
ency, but  are  allowed  to  circle  the  words  that  they  feel 
are  the  most  troublesome  in  terms  of  understanding 
the  text.  The  reading  is  timed  to  discourage  them  from 
getting  bogged  down  in  difficult  areas,  and  dictionar- 
ies are  not  allowed.  Although  some  students  may  not 
understand  much  of  what  they  are  reading,  by  the 
time  they  finish,  most  will  have  some  understanding 
of  the  global  context. 

Next,  students  analyze  the  vocabulary  that  they 
circled.  While  learners  can  guess  the  meaning  of  some 
words  based  on  contextual  clues,  they  generally  need 
to  use  a dictionary  for  most.  Since  students  have  read 
the  entire  text,  and  have  some  understanding  of  global 
and  local  context,  they  are  able  to  "fine-tune"  and 
build  on  the  dictionary  denotations  to  include  context- 
based  meanings.  Thus,  their  analysis  involves  both 
bottom-up  and  top-down  approaches. 

A final  stage  in  semi-extensive  reading  involves 
post-reading  activities  such  as  writing  down  main 
ideas  or  giving  simple  opinions  or  explanations  to  acti- 
vate new  vocabulary  (See  Helgesen,  1997,  for  related 
tasks).  This  indicates  to  the  teacher  whether  students 
have  understood  the  keywords  in  the  text,  and  pro- 
vides students  with  a scaffold  upon  which  to  transfer 
their  passive  vocabulary  knowledge  to  productive  use. 

* 2.  Recycling  vocabulary 

Research  reported  by  Stevick  (1976)  has  demonstrated 
that  learning  and  revision  of  vocabulary  is  much  more 
effective  when  distributed  over  a period  of  time.  Thus, 
teachers  should  provide  periodic  review  of  words. 

Such  review  may  take  the  form  of  informal  vocabulary 
quizzes  or  readings  that  mirror  earlier  topics.  For  ex- 
ample, if  students  read  an  article  on  bullying  in  a class 
reader,  the  teacher  might  introduce  an  authentic  news- 
paper article  on  an  actual  case  of  bullying  further 
along  in  the  course. 

3.  Testing 

Teachers  should  avoid  tests  or  quizzes  which  are 
based  on  dictionary  definitions  alone.  Giving  such 
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tests  sends  the  metamessage  that  students  don't  need 
to  consider  context.  Tests  that  provide  and  require  con- 
text, on  the  other  hand,  result  in  a "washback"  effect. 
That  is,  if  students  know  that  contextualized  meanings 
will  be  a part  of  a test,  they  will  study  words  in  con- 
text. An  example  of  such  a test  is  gap-filling.  In  addi- 
tion to  denotative  meaning,  gap-filling  tests  can  check 
understanding  of  grammar,  word-group  associations 
and  collocations  (See  Ur,  1996).  Although  these  kinds 
of  tests  need  not  be  used  all  the  time,  they  should  be 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

Pedagogical  Implications 

The  primary  pedagogical  implications  based  on  the 
preceding  discussion  are: 

• Present  all  vocabulary  in  context. 

• Plan  to  integrate  newly  learned  vocabulary  items 
into  future  lessons  through  readings  on  related 
topics,  or  through  informal  quizzes. 

• Maintain  a running  list  of  new  vocabulary  items 
and  distribute  it  at  regular  intervals.  The  list  should 
be  a combination  of  the  formally  presented  vocabu- 
lary and  the  unplanned  vocabulary  generated 
throughout  the  course. 

• Set  up  a library  of  graded  readers  (See  Hill  1997a 
and  1997b  for  suggestions  on  how  to  go  about  this). 
Even  a very  small  collection  of  readers  can  be  a 
great  asset. 

• Teach  and  encourage  the  explicit  use  of  memoriza- 
tion strategies  such  as  keyword  or  other  strategies 
that  encourage  deep  processing. 

• Through  the  introduction  of  semi-extensive  read- 
ing, encourage  students  to  combine  top-down  and 
bottom-up  approaches:  Have  students  read  for 
meaning  and  fluency  while  circling  unknown  key 
content  words,  which  can  later  be  checked  during  a 
more  intensive  reading. 

• Test  by  instruments  that  include  collocations,  gram- 
matical meaning,  appropriateness  and  so  on.  The 
resulting  washback  effect  will  encourage  students 
to  consider  context  when  studying  vocabulary. 

Conclusion 

This  article  has  presented  an  overview  of  vocabulary 
acquisition  research,  and  suggested  how  these  findings 
can  be  applied  to  second  language  reading  classrooms. 
One  area  in  need  of  further  attention  is  the  develop- 
ment of  techniques  that  show  to  less  effective  readers 
and  vocabulary  acquirers  how  to  apply  the  skills  em- 
ployed by  more  successful  learners.  This  involves  re- 
viewing the  research  on  vocabulary  acquisition  and 
transforming  the  empirical  results  into  effective  class- 
room practice.  In  my  own  classes  I have  developed  the 
technique  of  semi-extensive  reading  to  help  learners 
balance  contextual  guessing  with  dictionary  use.  How- 
ever, there  remains  a need  for  more  techniques  and 


activities  which  reflect  the  practices  and  strategies  of 
good  language  learners. 
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nglish  compositions  by  Japanese  often  fail  to 
convey  accurate  messages  to  readers.  One  rea- 
son for  this  is  that  these  writers  lack  analytical 
and  organizational  skills.  In  this  paper,  I will  first  de- 
scribe the  way  English  writing  is  usually  taught  in 
Japanese  junior  and  senior  high  schools.  Next,  I will 
discuss  how  I use  four  developmental  tools  in  a one- 
year  listening  and  writing  course  for  intermediate-level 
college  freshmen  who  are  non-English  majors:  (1)  flu- 
ency journal  writing,  (2)  working  journal  writing,  (3) 

expository  writing  with  an  assigned 
topic,  and  (4)  free  expository  writ- 
ing. Finally,  I will  introduce  my 
"sharing  approach,"  which  asks 
students  to  analyze  and  learn  from 
each  other's  writing. 
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Japanese  Teaching  Methods 

In  general,  the  teaching  of  English 
in  Japanese  junior  and  senior  high 
schools  puts  total  emphasis  on 
grammar  rules.  Linguistic  forms  are 
introduced  through  stories  in  gram- 
mar and  composition  textbooks, 
and  grammatical  explanations  and 
rewriting  plus  translation  practice 
from  Japanese  to  English  follow. 
Since  the  stress  is  all  on  accurate 
reproduction  of  patterns,  Japanese 
college  students  are  unable  to  use 
English  as  a means  of  self  expression. 

Japanese  college  students  are  never  made  aware  of  the 
differences  between  Western  and  Japanese  methods  of 
organization.  Western  writing  is  deductive:  The  main 
idea  is  presented  at  the  beginning  of  a paragraph  and 
then  followed  by  reasons  or  illustrations.  Japanese  writ- 
ing is  inductive:  Illustrations  and  examples  are  pre- 
sented before  the  main  idea,  which  is  often  implied 
rather  than  directly  stated.  Most  writing  in  English  by 
Japanese  college  students  is  inductive,  because  it  reflects 
the  way  they  think  and  write  in  Japanese  (Kaplan,  1966). 
The  course  described  below  gives  students  training  in 
analyzing  and  organizing  their  writing  deductively. 

The  Four  Developmental  Tools 

Fluency  journal 

I begin  the  course  by  assigning  fluency  journals,  the 
first  of  the  four  developmental  tools.  This  is  a home- 
work assignment  in  which  students  write  as  much  as 
possible,  since  evaluation  is  based  entirely  on  the 
amount  of  English  written.  They  are  not  to  be  con- 
cerned about  grammatical  errors,  since  I correct  them. 
Students  submit  two  fluency  journals  in  the  first  se- 
mester ahd  use  the  same  notebook  for  both  so  they  can 
see  how  their  fluency  increased. 

Some  of  the  errors  I observe  are  caused  by  literal 
translations  from  Japanese.  For  example,  (my  correc- 
tions appear  in  parentheses): 

C3.3 
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• Today  was  a game.  (Today  we  had  a game.) 

• Died  men  and  women  are  very  much.  (The  number  of 
dead  is  very  large.) 

Since  students  have  no  frame  of  reference  for  identi- 
fying and  correcting  these  errors  on  their  own,  the 
teacher's  guidance  is  valuable.  Therefore,  the  fluency 
journals  help  students  begin  to  write  freely,  and  my 
corrections  give  them  correct  models  of  the  expressions 
they  want  to  use. 

Working  journal 

The  second  developmental  tool,  the  working  journal 
(Spack  & Sadow,  1983)  gives  students  the  opportunity 
to  exchange  opinions  in  writing  with  their  teacher.  The 
working  journal,  like  the  fluency  journal,  is  submitted 
once  a semester.  The  parameters  for  the  working  jour- 
nal are  the  same  as  those  for  the  fluency  journal,  with 
the  addition  that  some  kind  of  opinion  should  be  ex- 
pressed. English  news  articles  and  editorials  form  the 
basis  for  the  students'  writing. 

In  the  journals  written  in  1997,  20  out  of  97  freshmen 
wrote  about  the  murders  in  Kobe  in  February  and  May 
of  that  year,  in  which  a fourteen-year-old  boy  killed 
two  elementary  school  children.  Some  students  wrote 
that  they  were  ashamed  that  society  could  produce 
such  a killer.  In  my  written  comments,  I reminded  stu- 
dents that  this  boy  did  not  represent  every  boy  in  Ja- 
pan and  told  them  not  to  make  such  generalizations 
without  taking  exceptions  into  account.  As  a follow- 
up, I told  students  to  respond  to  my  comments.  Sixteen 
out  of  twenty  students  wrote  that  they  hadn't  noticed 
their  overgeneralization  until  I pointed  it  out.  The 
working  journal,  therefore  helps  develop  students' 
awareness  of  how  they  are  expressing  themselves  and 
with  teacher  correction,  gives  them  opportunities  to 
learn  how  to  write  good  English  sentences. 

Controlled  expository  writing 

During  the  second  semester,  I assign  one  expository 
composition  about  the  English  education  systems  in 
Japan.  Students  choose  from  two  areas:  high  school  or 
university.  They  analyze  and  evaluate  their  effective- 
ness, and  suggest  solutions  to  problems  they  identified. 
Before  starting,  I give  them  the  following  ground  rules: 

1.  The  paper  should  be  organized  into  sections  (i.e., 
introduction,  body,  and  conclusion). 

2.  Each  paragraph  should  be  cohesive  (i.e.,  the  topic 
sentence  should  be  supported  by  other  sentences  in 
the  paragraph. 

3.  Discourse  markers  such  as  conjunctions,  demonstra- 
tive pronouns,  and  listing  signals  should  be  used. 

4.  Abstract  statements  should  be  followed  by  concrete 
examples-or  illustrations. 

5.  Opinions  should  be  clearly  stated  at  the  beginning. 

These  five  items  reflect  the  deductive  development 
of  a paragraph.  The  following  is  an  uncorrected  ex- 
ample of  controlled  expository  writing  (Example  1). 

O 


Example  1 

The  English  education  in  this  university  is  effective.  I 
think  that  the  English  education  in  this  university  is  the 
most  effective  that  I'd  ever  studied  for  8 years. 

There  are  two  main  reasons  why  I think  so.  Firstly , 
teachers  speak  only  English  during  the  class.  The  more  I 
take  the  classes,  the  more  I was  used  to  English.  And  I 
naturally  develop  English  comprehension  skill. 

The  second  reason  is  the  teachers  in  this  university 
teach  us  practical  English.  When  I was  a junior  and 
senior  high  school  student,  the  teachers  taught  us  En- 
glish for  entrance  examinations.  They  said,  "This  ques- 
tion will  be  given  on  the  next  exam."  So  I used  to  study 
it  very  hard.  I think  that  I had  been  studied  English  only 
to  pass  the  entrance  examination. 

It  is  clear  that  the  instructions  had  been  followed  in 
this  draft.  A deductive  approach  is  evident  as  the  stu- 
dent supported  his  opinion  with  illustrations  and  rea- 
soning. After  I check  the  errors,  students  submit  their 
revised,  corrected  versions. 

Free  expository  writing 

The  final  assignment  is  the  fourth  tool,  a free  exposi- 
tory composition,  which  is  assigned  once  in  the  second 
semester.  After  watching  a video  dealing  with  dis- 
crimination against  women,  students  write  a free  ex- 
pository paper  which  becomes  a deductively 
developed  discussion  about  one  of  the  points  pre- 
sented in  the  video.  An  uncorrected  example  dealing 
with  racial  discrimination  appears  below  (Example  2). 

Example  2 

I will  talk  about  the  problem  concerned  with  Koreans 
who  live,  in  Japan.  I chose  this  theme  for  two  reasons. 
First,  there  are  many  Koreans  around  us.  In  spite  of 
that,  there  are  many  discriminations  against  them. 
Second,  I was  a Korean.  So  I had  wanted  to  know  more 
about  them. 

This  example  shows  effective  organization  and 
analysis.  However,  the  expression  "in  spite  of  that" 
does  not  connect  the  surrounding  sentences  and  there 
are  conflicts  between  the  use  of  the  present  and  past 
tenses.  These  errors  were  pointed  out  to  the  student 
and  corrected  in  the  final  version. 

Example  3 is  a draft  composition  about  bullying,  the 
contents  of  which  are  not  focussed: 

Example  3 (draft) 

There  are  many  discriminations  in  the  world.  There  are 
for  sex,  races,  disabled  people.  Firstly,  the  discriminations 
for  disabled  people  is  sometimes  taken  the  wrong  way. 

Some  people  say,  " They  are  ordinary.  Don't  think  they  are 
abnormal."  But  I think  it's  wrong. Because  it's  natural  for 
us  to  think  the  people  are  different  from  ourselves.  So  even 
if  others  tell  us  not  to  think  so,  the  strange  is  the  strange. 

We  can't  change  our  ideas.  Then  what  should  we  do?  I 
think  the  most  important  thing  is  to  recognize  the  differ- 
ences, besides  to  deny  them  thoughtlessly. 
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Secondly  about  the  discrimination  for  sex.  This  is 
especially  related  to  business.  For  example,  the  male  are 
given  priority  in  finding  work  and  promotion  even  if 
the  female  are  able. 


My  comments  on  the  draft  version  were:  "Limit 
your  topic.  Why  do  you  think  discrimination  exists?" 
Note  in  the  revised  version  (Example  4)  how  much 
the  student  has  improved  his  organizational  skills  and 
deductive  development. 


Example  4 (revised  version) 

When  I watched  news  program  on  TV,  one  of  the  news 
was  a suicide  of  a junior  high  school  student.  The  cause 
of  it  was  bullying.  In  watching  this  program,  I recalled 
my  childhood.  Did  I bully  someone?  Yes,  I did.  I bul- 
lied a girl  with  my  friend  just  because  she  was  obedient 
and  bad  at  telling  her  own  opinion.  Now  I understand 
we  were  stupid.  Bullying  is  to  distinguish  a group 
from  one  person,  and  to  beat  the  person  physically  and 
spiritually,  with  the  fellows  of  a group.  Bullying  is  a 
kind  of  discrimination.  So  I will  talk  about  bullying. 

Kingokko"  was  a play.  " Kin"means  a germ  and 
"gokko"means  a play  in  Japanese.  If  my  friend  touched 
the  girl,  we  recognized  her  as  a dirty  girl.  She  could 
remove  the  dirt  when  she  touched  someone  else.  So  we 
were  going  to  clean  up  the  dirt  with  each  other.  It  was  a 
play.  But  it  must  have  been  a unbearable  cruelty  for  her. 

Then  why  did  we  do  such  a thing?  Because  we  feel  a 
sense  of  unity.  When  we  did  "kingokko,"  we  actually 
felt  strong  bonds  of  friendship.  At  present  day,  there 
are  many  bullying.  For  example,  a group  beats  someone 
up  and  threaten  to  bring  money.  It  is  done  by  one 
group,  not  one  person.  Present  bullying  is  done  fora 
sense  of  unity,  too.  But  bad  thing  is  pleasant.  Because 
the  more  they  sense  what  they  do  is  bad,  the  stronger 
they  feel  bonds  of  friendship. 


In  the  revised  version  above 
dent  introduced  his  own  bitter 
with  this  exclusively.  By  lim- 
iting his  topic,  he  could 
strongly  appeal  to  readers. 

He  organized  the  three  para- 
graphs deductively.  In  the 
second  paragraph,  kingokko 
was  introduced  in  the  first 
sentence  and  was  explained 
and  supported  by  other  sen- 
tences. In  the  third  para- 
graph, he  raised  the  question 
of  why  they  played  the  trick 
and  analyzed  why  the  result- 
ing discrimination  occurred. 

The  accompanying  chart 
summarizes  the  aims  of  the 
four  developmental  tools  and 
how  they  were  used 
(Table  1). 

cERJ  s 


(Example  4),  the  stu- 
experience  and  dealt 


Tool 


Fluency  Journal 


Working  Journal 


Controlled  Expository 
Writing 


Free  Expository  Writing 


Sharing  Approach 

Students  develop  organizational  and  analytical  skills 
by  examining  other  classmates7  papers.  I organize 
students  into  pairs  and  give  them  a six-point  checklist 
to  follow: 

1.  Is  the  essay  well-organized? 

2.  Is  the  orientation  clear? 

3.  Are  problems  clearly  described? 

4.  Are  reasons  for  the  problems  analyzed? 

5.  Are  solutions  offered? 

6.  Are  the  paragraphs  cohesively  developed? 

I demonstrate  how  to  use  the  checklist  and  tell  the 
students  to  help  their  partners  revise  their  drafts  for 
the  final  version. 

A questionnaire  distributed  at  the  end  of  the  course 
revealed  that  students  had  found  sharing  to  be  the 
most  useful  activity  of  the  class.  They  wrote  that  they 
found  it  difficult  to  express  themselves  without  the 
sharing  and  this  activity  helped  them  improve  their 
organizational  skills. 

Conclusion 

This  paper  began  with  the  observation  that  Japanese 
students  lack  analytical  and  organizational  skills 
needed  for  writing  in  English.  Because  the  teaching  of 
grammar  rules  is  overemphasized  in  the  teaching  of 
English  in  Japan,  and  written  expression  has  been  all 
but  ignored,  college  students  find  it  difficult  to  pro- 
duce descriptive  and  opinion  paragraphs.  To  remedy 
this,  I have  presented  four  tasks  to  help  students  de- 
velop organizational  skills  and  analytical  skills  and 
become  clearer,  more  convincing  English  writers. 
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Table  1:  Four  Developmental  Tools 


Aims Implementation 


to  write  freely 
without  worrying  about 
errors 

to  develop  analytical  skills 
and  to  express  opinions 

to  develop  organizational 
skills  and  the  ability  to  use 
rhetorical  patterns 

to  improve  organizational 
skills  (focussing  on  the 
topic,  setting  the  scene) 


by  writing  about  everyday 
life 


by  reading  English 
newspaper  articles  and 
editorials 

by  writing  based  on 
an  assigned  topic 

by  doing  background 
research  and  personal 
reflection  before  writing 
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Motivate 

your  students  with... 


• motivating  topics  that 
Japanese  students  can 
easily  relate  to 

• interactive  approach 

• lots  of  conversation 
and  writing  practice 

• attractive,  user-friendly 

design 

• high  beginning/low- 
intermediate  level 


★ Designed  exclusively  for  Japanese  students. 


^ Suitable  for  a stand  alone  reading  course, 
a combined  reading/writing  course, 
or  a multi-skills  course. 
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FEATURES 

• a multi-level  (pre-intermediate  to  advanced),  multi- 
skills book 

• uses  interviewing  to  get  students  communicating  in 
English 

• pair  and  group  work  motivates  students  and 
facilitates  use  with  large  classes 

• five  interviews — three  in  class,  two  outside  of  class 

• real  interview  reports  for  reading  practice 

• recorded  interviews  for  listening  practice 

• supplemental  activities 
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Class  Cassette ISBN  4-900689-23-8 
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tel:  (092)  726-5068 
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The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  clarify  the  relationship 
between  ability  of  reading  skills  and  reading  comprehen- 
sion and  to  search  a possibility  of  using  reading  skill  train- 
ing in  Japanese  reading  class.  Two  reading  skills — 
predicting,  guessing  word  meanings — are  selected  in  con- 
ducting an  experiment.  Ninety  eight  students  enrolled  in 
middle-level  Japanese  participated  in  the  study.  Ability  of 
each  reading  skills  and  reading  comprehension  measured 
using  objective  tests.  The  result  indicated  that  there  is  a 
high  correlation  between  ability  of  above  two  reading 
skills  and  reading  comprehension.  The  study  suggests  that 
the  potential  of  reading  skill  training  for  Japanese  reading, 
but  more  future  research  concerning  the  effect  of  reading 
skill  training  are  necessary  for  practical  implementation. 


UP.  The  all-in-one  way  to  evaluate  and  prepare  your  students  for  TOEFL  Whether  you  are 
assessing  your  students'  skills  for  placement,  or  measuring  their  progress,  one  comprehensive 
test  makes  it  easy.  ITP  TOEFL  is  the  official  TOEFL  Institutional  Testing  Program  from  the  test 
specialists  at  ETS.  It  is  an  excellent  choice  for  predicting  performance  on  the  official  TOEFL 
test.  For  a flexible,  accurate,  and  economical  way  to  assess  — % 

proficiency  in  English,  write  or  call  for  more  information.  Testing  Service 


(03)  5467-5520  • http://www.toefl.org  • toefl@ets.org  • Council  on  International  Education  Exchange  (C1EE) 
Cosmos  Aoyama  Bldg.  B1, 5-53-67  Jingumae,  Shibuya-ku,  Tokyo  150-8355,  Japan 

ETS,  EDUCATIONAL  TESTING  SERVICE,  TOEFL,  and  the  TOEFL  logo  are  registered  trademarks  of  Educational  Testing  Service . 

‘ ')  The  modernized  ETS  logo  is  a trademark  of  Educational  Testing  Service.  01998  ETS 
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Creative  Course  Design 

edited  by  daniel  j.  mein  tyre 

This  installment  explores  use  of  drama  and  mime  to  promote  creative  language  practice,  reduce  affective  barriers,  motivate 
the  learners,  and  stimulate  their  imaginations.  Various  activities,  procedures,  and  course  materials  are  discussed. 
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English  ThroygDi  Drama:  A Visual/ Physical  Approach 

Stephen  Whitear,  Obsrin  University 


Several  years  ago,  I was  asked  to  submit  a proposal 
for  an  optional  practical  drama  course  at  my  univer- 
sity for  elementary  to  advanced  students  in  their  second 
year  of  a theme-based  English  language  program. 

I decided  to  combine  my  own  interest  in  visual/ 
physical  drama  with  the  idea  of  using  drama  activities 
to  generate  discussion  as  suggested  by  Maley  & Duff 
(1982).  Visual /physical  drama  relies  most  heavily  on 
non-verbal  acting  and  embraces  mime,  dance,  drama, 
expressive  movement,  and  body  language.  The  expres- 
sive act  may  be  naturalistic,  representational,  or  sym- 
bolic. In  general,  it  focuses  on  the  nonverbal 
expressiveness  of  the  body  and  is  supported  by  narra- 
tion, dialogue,  sound  effects,  and  music.  The  above 
proposal  was  accepted,  and  the  class,  which  takes 
place  in  a music  studio  for  a three-hour  block  each 
week  for  one  semester  has  attracted  8-30  intermediate 
students  each  time. 

This  article  describes  the  course  and  some  of  its  posi- 
tive results.  After  a statement  of  its  aims,  I will  outline 
the  course,  its  methodology,  student  evaluation,  and 
course  contents.  I will  then  report  on  some  of  the  out- 
comes: creative  performances,  consistent  use  of  English 
(including  an  issue  of  students  not  using  English  and 
how  it  was  resolved),  efficient  decision  making,  and  a 
high  degree  of  involvement.  Two  activities  in  detail 
follow,  and  finally,  I will  sketch  out  other  possible  ap- 
plications of  a visual/physical  drama  approach  to  lan- 
guage learning. 

Course  Aims 

The  course  is  designed  to: 

• increase  student  motivation  and  participation; 

• increase  confidence  and  fluency  in  spoken  English; 

° increase  the  range  of  communication  through  body 
language; 

• extend  the  emotional  range  of  expression; 

• develop  creativity  and  spontaneity; 

• provide  opportunities  for  group  and  self  expression. 

Course  Overview 

Students  use  English  while  gaining  the  practical  skills 
and  confidence  to  create  and  perform  their  own  ideas. 
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Spoken  English  is  used  at  every  stage  of  the  process  of 
creating  the  performances,  which  are  improvised  and 
unscripted. 

Especially  at  the  start  of  the  course,  students  do 
physical  activities  and  games  to.  promote  confidence, 
trust,  cooperation,  and  group  cohesion.  These  also 
serve  to  establish  a routine  of  active,  physical  partici- 
pation, and  an  attitude  of  playfulness. 

There  are  drama  activities  to  develop  performance 
skills,  with  a focus  on  the  visual /physical  aspects  of 
expression  and  communication.  Concurrently,  stu- 
dents practice  creating  performances  (usually  one  to 
five  minutes  long)  from  a given  starting  point.  Stu- 
dents also  explore  the  use  of  music  and  sound  in 
drama.  They  start  to  use  narration  and  their  own  dia- 
logue after  the  visual/physical  style  of  drama  has 
been  well  established. 

Language  is  provided  for  students  to  execute  physical 
games,  to  facilitate  group  discussions,  and  to  help  them 
direct  their  performances.  The  amount  of  student  speak- 
ing time  in  English  varies  between  30-70%  of  class  time; 
watching  performances  takes  approximately  10-15%  of 
the  time.  The  remainder  is  taken  up  by  teacher  talk  or 
physical  activities  that  do  not  require  language. 

Methodology  and  Approach 

Communication 

Practical  drama  activities  usually  involve  the  use  of 
language  in  drama  games,  for  the  discussion  and 
preparation  of  small  group  performances,  and  in  the 
performances  themselves.  Problem  solving  tasks,  and 
information  and  opinion  gaps  that  stimulate  the  need 
to  speak  are  provided  by  the  drama  activities  (Maley  & 
Duff,  1982,  pp.  13-14).  To  create  a performance,  the 
speakers  need  to  exchange  ideas,  make  decisions,  and 
negotiate  the  shape  of  the  final  product. 

Language  input  and  awareness 

Language  that  can  be  used  in  group  discussion  is  of- 
ten introduced  through  written  dialogues  (an  example 
of  this.  Creating  a Tableau,  is  described  below).  The 
language  is  presented  in  the  same  context  in  which  it 
is  going  to  be  used,  and  is  practiced  by  using  the 
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"Look  Up  and  Say"  technique  in  which  "students  look 
at  the  page  and  then  look  up  and  say  their  lines  while 
maintaining  eye  contact  with  their  partners" 

(Richards,  1994,  p.  12). 

Motivation 

The  emphasis  on  visual./physical  drama  is  highly  moti- 
vating. Students  enjoy  the  physical  movement  involved, 
and  reasonably  good  quality  performances  are  achiev- 
able in  a relatively  short  period  of  time.  Students  also 
enjoy  watching  other  groups.  In  addition,  the  visual/ 
physical  aspect  allows  students  to  achieve  interesting 
results  with  limited  spoken  language.  Furthermore,  a 
technique  used  in  dramatic  improvisation  (see  Involve- 
ment and  Making  Decisions  for  an  example)  helps  par- 
ticipants process  ideas  quickly,  and  this  accelerates  the 
procedure  and  heightens  their  satisfaction. 

The  group  cohesion  and  trust  activities  also  have  a 
major  role  in  helping  to  create  an  environment  where 
students  can  be  playful,  and  where  the  idea  of  being 
active  is  initiated  and  concretely  reinforced. 

Student  Evaluation 

Students  are  assessed  on  individual  class  participation, 
language  fluency  both  in  class  and  during  the  two- 
hour  preparation  periods  for  two  sustained  group  per- 
formances, and  the  quality  of  the  ten-minute  long 
performances  (a  group  grade).  I also  grade  homework 
that  requires  them  to  reflect  on  the  class  activities  by 
writing  their  reactions  to  some  of  the  activities. 

Course  Content 

There  are  four  key  components  to  the  course:  its  warm- 
ers, performance  skills,  the  process  of  creating  perfor- 
mances, and  the  language  to  facilitate  these  activities. 
The  warmers  consist  of  physical  tag  games  or  some 
other  physical  challenge. 

Activities  to  help  the  participants  explore  visual/ 
physical  performance  skills  include:  mime  and  ex- 
pressive movement,  mirroring,  creating  tableaux  and 
machines,  configuration  (forming  objects  with  the 
body),  slow  motion,  a slave-master  game,  creating  a 
character,  spontaneity  training,  concentration  exer- 
cises, and  naming  objects.  The  latter  activity  develops 
quick  recognition  of  a mimed  object  (e.g.,  someone 
mimes  putting  something  on  a table  and  says,  "This 
bomb  is  ready  to  explode!"). 

Activities  concerned  with  creating  a performance  from 
a given  starting  point  or  stimulus  include:  chain  stories 
and  incorporation  (e.g.,  eight  given  words  must  be  incor- 
porated into  a story).  Additional  starters  include  re- 
corded music,  sound  effects,  and  script  fragments. 

Language  for  the  activities  includes  functional  lan- 
guage such  as  starting  and  finishing  a discussion,  mak- 
ing, accepting  and  rejecting  suggestions,  asking  for 
ideas,  choosing  an  idea,  praising  ideas,  deciding  on  the 
allocation  of  roles,  volunteering  to  do  something,  asking 
for  and  giving  feedback,  describing  feelings  and  sounds, 
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and  making  deductions  about  the  past  and  present. 

Language  for  some  of  the  physical  games  includes: 
"Whose  go  is  it?";  "Who  hasn't  been?";  "Gotcha!";  "I've 
had  it";  and,  "I  give  up."  There  is  vocabulary  related  to 
movement,  spatial  relationships,  and  character. 

Outcomes  of  the  Course 

Creativity 

A wide  range  of  images,  stories,  and  styles  including 
science  fiction,  satire,  folk  tales,  soap  opera,  and  melo- 
drama has  been  used.  One  session  focused  on  students' 
responses  to  some  music  (Shikibu,  1991).  After  listen- 
ing, they  talked  in  pairs  about  the  images  and  feelings 
it  inspired,  and  any  story  that  came  to  mind.  They  then 
related  their  responses  to  another  pair.  The  groups  of 
four  then  used  the  exchanges  as  a starting  point  to  cre- 
ate a moving  image  reflecting  the  mood  of  the  music. 
Results  included: 

• A pastoral  scene  of  farmers  at  work.  The  sense  of  a 
traditional  rhythm  and  the  hardship  of  the  labor 
were  very  strong. 

• A Middle  Eastern  composite  of  snake  charmer,  belly 
dancer,  and  opium  smoker.  It  was  a perfect  moving 
tableau,  exuding  sensuality,  male  and  female. 

• A lonely  traveler,  on  a train,  sought  eye  contact  with 
those  around  her.  The  effect  of  isolation  was  excep- 
tionally strong  as  the  passengers  remained  silently 
absorbed  in  their  own  thoughts  or  stared  vacantly 
out  the  window. 

Fluency 

In  three  of  the  seven  times  this  course  has  been  taught, 
students  used  English  for  an  estimated  95%  of  actual 
speaking  time.  Three  other  classes  used  English  about 
80%  of  the  time,  and  one  reverted  to  Japanese  about 
midway  through  the  course. 

The  class  that  lapsed  into  Japanese  said  that  they  had 
poor  vocabularies;  felt  uncomfortable  about  working 
with  learners  of  lower  ability  than  themselves;  were 
afraid  of  making  mistakes;  could  not  express  themselves 
in  sufficient  detail  to  prepare  a good  performance;  could 
not  work  fast  enough  in  English;  and  that  there  was  peer 
pressure  against  using  English  in  any  class. 

I concluded  that  the  performances  had  probably 
become  too  important,  and  the  involvement  in  them 
was  far  too  intense  for  the  participants  to  be  comfort- 
able using  English  only.  Consequently,  in  subsequent 
classes  I put  less  emphasis  on  performance  feedback, 
and  provided  more  dialogues  for  language  support. 

When  the  problem  arose  again,  I asked  the  students 
to  resolve  it  themselves  through  group  discussion.  I 
told  them  to  focus  on  finding  solutions  that  ultimately 
had  to  be  acceptable  to  me,  and  that  to  "try  harder" 
was  too  vague.  I also  informed  them  that  if  they  could 
not  find  a solution,  then  I would  impose  one  that  they 
might  not  like. 

Some  of  the  solutions  they  came  up  with  were  to  fine 
people  if  they  used  Japanese;  to  respond  in  English 
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even  if  a partner  used  Japanese;  to  remind  each  other 
to  use  English;  and  to  point  at  someone  using  Japa- 
nese. These  ideas  were  not  formalized  in  the  end,  since 
I felt  that  what  was  important  was  not  the  suggestions 
themselves,  but  the  possibly  deeper  and  more  signifi- 
cant decision  that  they  would  in  fact  use  English.  The 
class  used  English  thereafter. 

Involvement  and  decision-making 
The  learners  usually  worked  efficiently  and  quickly. 
They  came  up  with  ideas,  then  decided  and  planned 
things  rapidly.  In  the  responding  to  music  activity,  40 
minutes  was  about  average  for  group  discussion  and 
preparation.  My  introduction,  and  listening  to  the  music 
and  performances  brought  it  up  to  a total  of  70  minutes. 

If  there  was  a problem  in  generating  ideas,  there 
were  two  fallback  positions.  One  was  for  the  students 
to  stop  the  discussion  and  experiment  with  the  ideas 
they  already  had.  This  was  energizing  and  would  usu- 
ally trigger  off  other  ideas. 

Another  was  the  concept  of  accepting  any  idea  and 
running  with  it,  wherever  it  might  lead  and  however 
surreal  it  may  seem,  as  opposed  to  blocking  (rejecting), 
or  avoiding  the  consequences  of  an  idea.  The  result 
was  a sequence  of  ideas,  each  of  which  was  accepted, 
and  thus  moved  the  narrative  forward.  At  its  simplest, 
it  was  to  say  "Yes"  rather  than  "No."  For  example: 

Student  1:  "There  is  a bomb  on  the  table." 

Student  2:  "No,  there  isn't." 

Student  2 blocks  the  idea  of  a bomb,  and  the  result 
can  be  a "Yes,  there  is /No,  there  isn't"  situation.  Alter- 
natively, someone  must  think  of  another  idea.  If  the 
response  is  to  leave  the  room  hurriedly  (i.e.,  Student  2: 
"Yes,  so  we  must  escape"),  this  avoids  the  problem  of 
what  to  do  with  the  bomb.  However,  if  Student  2 says 
yes,  and  accepts  the  idea,  they  are  ready  to  focus  on  the 
bomb.  An  even  better  response  is,  "Yes,  and  it's  tick- 
ing." This  may  lead  to  a few  tense  moments  disman- 
tling the  bomb  and  deciding  which  wire  to  cut.  There 
are  many  examples  of  this  strategy  in  Johnstone  (1981). 

All  students  did  all  the  tasks  set  with  the  exception 
of  written  homework.  There  was  never  a serious  case 
of  wasting  time  in  class;  non-participation  was  not  an 
issue.  Although  students  said  many  of  the  activities 
were  difficult,  they  were  quite  willing  to  attempt  new 
things  and  showed  positive  anticipation.  After  a couple 
of  sessions,  they  naturally  formed  a circle  on  the  floor, 
attentive,  focused,  and  ready  to  begin  each  new  activ- 
ity without  any  delay. 

Two  Activities 

Creating  a Tableau 

This  activity  reinforces  the  basic  language  pattern 
needed  to  set  up  a performance.  The  language  and 
topics  can  be  altered  to  meet  students'  language  needs. 

First,  explain  that  a tableau  is  similar  to  a picture  or 
statue  and  produces  a strong  impression,  then  demon- 


strate the  creation  of  one  with  a small  group  by  sug- 
gesting an  easy  topic  and  then  elicit  a few  ideas  for 
"actions,"  which  will  be  frozen.  Then  direct  the  stu- 
dents into  position  and  ask  them  to  hold  their  poses 
for  a few  seconds.  Next,  have  them  work  on  the  dia- 
logue below,  reading  through  together,  and  using  the 
"Look  Up  and  Say"  technique.  After  that,  give  each 
group  a different  topic.  Because  of  the  range  of  speak- 
ing levels,  I pitch  the  language  towards  the  lower  end 
of  the  spectrum,  but  include  something  to  appeal  to 
the  more  advanced  learners.  The  following  dialogue 
contains  a humorous  word  game  to  express  praise. 

During  the  performance,  each  group  shows  its  tab- 
leau while  the  audience  guesses  the  topic.  If  they  can't 
guess,  the  tableau  moves  for  a few  seconds  to  provide 
more  clues.  Topics  include  hate,  anger,  worry,  jeal- 
ousy, love,  and  envy. 

A:  Our  topic  is  fear. 

B:  So,  what  are  people  afraid  of? 

C:  They're  afraid  of  gangsters,  snakes.... 

A:  And  spiders  and  cockroaches.. .also  sarin  gas. 

B:  Any  other  ideas? 

D:  Guns,  getting  AIDS. 

E:  I think  that's  enough  ideas,  don't  you? 

C:  Yes.  Which  idea  shall  we  do? 

D:  How  about  sarin  gas? 

E:  Sarin  gas,  that's  a good  idea. 

A:  A good  idea?  It's  great! 

B:  A great  idea?  It's  wonderful! 

C:  A wonderful  idea?  It's  fabulous! 

D:  Anyway,  shall  we  do  it? 

A/B/C/E:  YES! 

E:  What's  the  situation? 

C:  What  about  this?  We're  in  a train  and...  someone 
has  just  released  the  gas. 

E:  OK?.... (yes)  Now,  who  do  we  need? 

D:  We  need  a person  with  the  gas. 

C:  Right,  and  we  need  train  passengers. 

B:  What  can  we  do? 

A:  The  guy  with  the  gas  can  open  his  bag. 

E:  Right,  and  someone  can  point  to  it. 

D:  Someone  else  is  putting  a handkerchief  over  her 
face. 

C:  Excellent,  we've  got  enough  ideas. 

B:  Shall  we  rehearse? 

A:  Wait,  who's  going  to  be  (gonna  be)  the  guy  with 
the  gas? 

E:  I'll  be  him. 

A:  I'll  be  the  passenger  putting  a handkerchief  over 
her  face. 

B:  I'll  point  to  the  bag. 

D:  Wonderful,  let's  practice. 

A:  Only  wonderful? 

Describing  Sounds 

The  aims  of  this  lesson  are  to  describe  sounds,  and 
then  through  discussion  create  two  brief  performances 
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based  on  percussion  and  environmental  sounds. 

Students  first  listen  to  recorded  sounds,  and  then  in 
pairs  use  the  model  language  (Table  1)  to  help  talk 
about  them.  Next,  they  use  percussion  instruments  to 
make  sounds  which  promote  a wider  variety  of  re- 
sponses. Pairs  express  their  ideas  to  the  class  after 
brief  discussion.  The  pairs  then  choose  two  or  three 
percussion  sounds,  plan,  and  then  perform  a one  or 
two-minute  performance  incorporating  the  sounds. 

After  the  performances,  the  following  verbs  are 
demonstrated /elicited:  tap,  strike,  shake,  flap,  scrape, 
pluck,  slide,  and  drag.  These  are  used  in  the  next 
stage.  In  groups  of  three,  students  create  new  sounds. 
Two  or  three  sounds  are  chosen  to  be  integrated  into 
another  short  performance. 

One  striking  performance  started  with  someone 
practicing  a musical  instrument  (mimed)  to  the  sound 
effect  of  a metronome  (tapping  a pencil).  He  put  his 
instrument  down  in  disgust , stormed  out  of  the  room, 
and  went  to  a park.  After  a few  frustrated  goes  on  a 
swing  (an  irritating  squeaking  noise),  he  sat  down  on  a 
park  seat.  Then  the  flapping  of  a piano  cover  indicated 
a flock  of  pigeons  descending  on  him.  The  performance 
finished  with  him  charging  out  of  the  acting  area. 


Table  1:  Language  for  Sounds 


What  does  it  sound  like  to  you? 

It  sounds  like  a bell. 

I can  imagine:  a knock  at  the  door. 

running  water, 
(someone)  running. 

It  makes  me  think  of:  (someone)  hammering. 

dripping  water. 


I'm  afraid  I can't  imagine  anything. 
I don't  know  what  it  sounds  like. 


What  do  you  think  of  it? 

It  sounds  interesting,  or 

strange. 

weird. 

pleasant. 

unpleasant. 

irritating. 


It's  an  interesting  sound. 

a strange 
weird 
a pleasant 
an  unpleasant 
an  irritating 


What  could  you  use  it  for? 

You  could  use  it  for  a fight. 

It  would  be  good  for  a nightmare. 

a dream. 

a scene  in  a train. 


You  could  use  it  to  start /finish  a dream. 


Other  Applications 

An  elementary  level  course  is  being  piloted  at  Nihon 
University  as  part  of  its  English  Conversation 
programme.  Although  visual/physical  drama  is  still  a 
key  feature  of  the  course,  there  is  a higher  proportion 
of  the  more  familiar  communicative  speaking  activi- 
ties. The  possibilities  for  other  kinds  of  courses  in- 
volving visual /physical  drama  are  excellent.  Reading, 
writing,  and  listening  can  be  incorporated  into  this 
form  of  drama. 

Reading,  especially,  presents  the  opportunity  for  an 
intensive,  highly  interactive  approach.  Materials 
adaptable  to  visual  dramatization  are  folk  stories,  leg- 
ends, and  urban  myths,  as  these  are  often  short  and 
action  based.  There  are  also  short  published  mime 
plays  and  sketches  suitable  for  intermediate  to  upper- 
intermediate  students  (Feder,  1992;  Vestal,  1983).  Solo 
mimes  can  be  made  verbally  interactive  with  several 
people  directing  one  actor.  Continual  reference  is 
made  to  the  text  during  rehearsal,  with  the  language 
being  repeated  as  directions  to  the  mime.  Students 
can  create  their  own  written  folk  stories  or  legends. 
Listening  can  be  incorporated  with  taped  stories, 
which  are  then  dramatized. 

One  of  the  exciting  things  about  this  kind  of  work  is 
that  it  liberates  the  human  spirit  in  a very  social  and 
playful  way.  It  is  a refreshing  and  energizing  approach 
to  language  learning  for  both  students  and  teachers. 
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edited  By  joyce  cunningham  & miyao  mariko 

JALT  Chapters  are  encouraged  to  highlight  their  special  activities , challenges , experiences , and  opin- 
ions. The  co-editors  welcome  900-950  word  stories  (in  English  and/or  Japanese)  along  with  clear  photos 
and  graphics.  This  month , Ken  Hartmann  of  JALT  Hokkaido  reports  on  his  chapter's  struggles  and  inno- 
vative solutions  to  create  sufficient  funds  to  support  ongoing  projects  and  attract  new  members. 


What's  Happening  in  Hokkaido? 

Hokkaido  Happenings  is  the  name  of  JALT 
Hokkaido's  monthly  newsletter.  Some- 
thing is  always  happening  on  this 
northern  island,  and  our  chapter  is 
endeavoring  to  keep  up.  For  those  who 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  visit 
Sapporo,  you  will  know  that  this  city  of 
almost  two  million  people  is  quite  progres- 
sive. Traditions  are  not  forgotten,  but  the 
people  are  always  looking  to  take  on  new  challenges 
and  a true  pioneer  spirit  still  reigns  in  Hokkaido. 

The  Hokkaido  Chapter  was  one  of  the  earliest:  it 
formed  about  twenty  years  ago.  Then  as  now,  it  cov- 
ers a huge  area  with  many  of  its  members  living  in 
distant  cities  and  only  able  to  attend  our  Annual 
Hokkaido  Language  Conference  held  each  spring. 
When  I arrived  on  the  scene  about  thirteen  years  go,  I 
joined  a very  comfortable  group  of  about  60  teachers. 
A strong  nucleus  existed  in  Sapporo  and  the  monthly 
meetings  were  well  attended.  Initially,  we  tried  to 
attract  a number  of  interesting  speakers  from  Honshu 
and  points  beyond,  but  our  limited  budget  was  fre- 
quently stretched  to  the  limit  by  all  the  expenses  in- 
volved in  bringing  in  these  presenters  by  air.  There 
are  certainly  advantages  and  disadvantages  to  being 
so  far  from  the  heart  of  Japan. 

Our  chapter  desperately  needed  to  find  ways  to  gen- 
erate additional  income  in  order  to  fund 
the  many  activities  that  were  being  sug- 
gested as  well  as  increasing  our  mem- 
bership (which  did  in  fact  happen  over 
the  years).  The  problem  was  that  virtu- 
ally all  of  the  supplementary  income 
created  went  straight  back  to  the  Central 
Office  in  Tokyo  while  our  chapter  grant 
received  from  JALT  grew  minimally. 

We  therefore  decided  to  place  more  em- 
phasis on  our  Annual  Language  Confer- 
ence and  many  speakers  and  publishers 
were  invited  to  participate  in  this  two- 
day  event.  Consisting  of  approximately 
24  presentations  and  a large  number  of 
educational  displays,  this  event  attracted  many  member 
and  nonmember  participants.  Guest  and  publishers'  fees 
brought  in  monies  to  fund  meetings  and  activities  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  the  year. 

Since  keeping  track  of  hundreds  of  teachers  was 
becoming  a major  effort,  we  set  up  our  own  JALT 
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Hokkaido  office  complete  with  telephone  line  in  an 
apartment  where  I teach  children  on  weekdays.  The 
computer  that  is  used  to  maintain  the  Hokkaido 
Chapter  databases  for  members,  guests,  publishers, 
schools,  and  so  on,  is  also  housed  here.  Having  a per- 
manent office  has  increased  our  visibility  in  the  com- 
munity and  Japan,  and  above  all,  has  made  it  easier  to 
communicate.  Our  efforts  bore  more  fruit  when  we 
linked  up  to  the  Internet  and  produced  an  email  ver- 
sion of  our  newsletter;  today,  more  than  200  people 
are  receiving  our  electronic  newsletter. 

Our  distance  from  the  mainland  has  been  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  decision  of  publishers  to  curtail  their 
visits  to  Hokkaido.  Moreover,  the  bubble  bursting  has 
had  a significant  impact  on  the  budgets  of  JALT  Asso- 
ciate Members.  Publishers  who  willingly  used  to  fly 
north  to  participate  in  our  conference  and  who  enjoyed 
making  visits  to  our  distant  cities  are  nowadays  more 
apt  to  decline.  The  conference  has  returned  to  a one 
day  event  with  only  a few  material  displays.  Advertis- 
ing and  display  fees,  which  used  to  help  us  to  support 
our  numerous  activities  have  all  but  disappeared. 

Membership  dropped  significantly  with  the  overall 
increase  of  JALT  fees.  A dwindling  membership  not 
only  meant  a reduction  in  our  chapter's  income,  but 
more  importantly,  a decline  in  local  participation  at 
meetings.  Former  members  became  just  ordinary 
guests  and  infrequent  visitors.  Our  worried  officers 
met  to  map  out  a strategy  for  keep- 
ing teachers  involved  in  JALT 
Hokkaido.  We  decided  to  create  a 
new  category,  Local  Guest  Member- 
ship: For  ¥4,000  these  members  can 
attend  chapter  meetings,  and  receive 
monthly  newsletters  and  our  Annual 
Proceedings,  which  contains  papers 
presented  at  our  venues.  This  idea 
was  successful  and  indeed,  to  our 
relief,  has  become  very  popular.  Lo- 
cal membership  has  grown  to 
ninety.  On  the  other  hand,  our  na- 
tional chapter  membership  numbers 
have  decreased  to  approximately 
125  (from  a high  of  210). 

Finally,  the  best  news  is  that  our  local  meetings  are 
very  well  attended  and  there  are  now  sufficient  funds 
to  schedule  many  interesting  and  lively  events  as  well 
as  to  produce  quality  publications.  The  pioneer  spirit 
lives  on  in  Hokkaido. 
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for  Japanese  students 

EXCITING 

Motivates  students  to  collaborate  & solve  a variety  of  fun  information 
gap  & other  activities. 

PRACTICAL 

Increases  speaking  fluency,  pronunciation  awareness.  Minimizes 
teacher  preparation  with  over  60  pages  of  photocopiable  handouts. 

APPROPRIATE 

Challenges  low  level  & high  level  students  in  large  & small  classes. 


Starting  with  Basics  ? 

9 Three-level  conversation  course  for  junior/senior  high  students 
and  adult  beginners. 

# Full-color  illustrations,  games  and  pairwork  activities  help  liven 
up  the  lessons. 

# Based  on  the  vocabulary  and  grammar  of  junior  high 
textbooks. 

ft  Japanese  equivalents  and  grammar  explanations. 


IBH 


Start  with 


For  false  beginners  to  intermediate  students 


Conversation  course  for  false  beginners  to  intermediate  students. 

Communicative  activities,  rich  in  vocabulary,  in  an  attractive  and 
colorful  format. 

For  shorter  course,  split  version  1-A  and  1-B  are  available. 


Try/  Teamwork  land  2 
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The  Language  Teacher  1998  Annual  Index:  Volume  11 

by  Bill  Lee  ft  Larry  Cisar 

The  1998  Index  includes  all  major  articles,  book  reviews,  chapter  reports,  and  special  columns  from  the  12  issues  of  Volume  22 
of  the  Language  Teacher  & the  April  Directory  Supplement  (4S).  Entries  are  alphabetical  by  topic  (e.  g..  Business  English,  Sec- 
ondary Education).  Within  each  topic,  entries  are  grouped  by  contribution  type,  in  rough  order  of  " weight"  (e.  g..  Features, 
followed  by  My  Share  pieces,  then  Reviews  and  Reports),  and  within  types  alphabetically  by  author's  family  name.  Name  or- 
der follows  native  language  usage,  which  may  differ  from  order  in  the  original  issues. 


Stewart,  Timothy  & Gene  Pleisch.  De- 
veloping Academic  Language  Skills 
and  Fluency  Through  Debate.  10;  27- 
32.  Feature. 


Kelly,  Curtis.  Adult  Education:  Do 
Trends  in  America  Foreshadow 


Trends  in  Japan?  4;  25-30.  Feature. 


Guest,  Michael.  Spoken  Grammar: 


Easing  the  Transitions.  6;  21-24,  36. 
Feature. 


Houck,  Noel.  Tasks  for  Grammar- 
Consciousness.  Rpt.  Cheiron 
McMahill.  12;  60.  Chapter  Report. 
Kaplan,  Robert.  Contrastive  Rhetoric. 
Rpt.  D.  D.  Brown.  10;  71,  Chapter  Report. 
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Falla,  Tim.  Video  Conference.  Rev. 

Trevor  Balance.  8;  45.  Review. 

Lewis,  Richard  D.  When  Cultures  Col- 
lide: Managing  Successfully  Across 
Cultures.  Rev.  Deepak  K.  Samida.  7; 
39-40.  Review. 


Mizokuchi  Hiroyuki.  Problems  Faced 
by  an  American  in  a Japanese  El- 
ementary School:  A Case  Study  (in 
Japanese).  1;  31-33,  37.  Feature. 

McMurray,  David.  Case  Studies  and 
Creativity.  Rpt.  Nora  McKenna.  5;  60. 
Chapter  Report. 


Sugino  Toshiko.  Gender  Stereotypes 
and  Children's  Literature.  6;  17-20. 
Feature. 

Clarke,  Mark  A.,  Alan  Davis,  Lynn  K. 
Rhodes,  & Elaine  DeLott  Baker.  Les- 
sons Learned  in  4th  Grade  Class- 
rooms. 9;  25-27,  43.  Conference  Main 
Speakers. 

Briggs,  Raymond  & Gail  Ellis.  The 
Snowman.  Rev.  Julian  Whitney.  12;  51. 
Review. 

Greenwood,  Jean.  Activity  Box:  A Re- 
source Book  for  Teachers  of  Young 
Students.  Rev.  Mary  Grove.  4;  43. 
Review. 


Korky,  Paul  & Valerie  Thomas.  Winnie 
the  Witch.  Rev.  Renee  (Gauthier) 
Sawazaki.  12;  51.  Review. 


Hollar,  Jeff.  Teaching  Children.  Rpt. 

Kondo  Michiko.  7;  53.  Chapter  Report. 
Kanamori  Tsuyoshi.  Globalizing  Your 
Children's  Classes  (in  Japanese).  Rpt. 
Yamazaki  Ikuko.  1;  59.  Chapter  Report. 
Mitsumori,  Michele.  A Variety  of  Ac- 
tivities and  Strategies  for  Kids.  Rpt. 
Rich  Porter.  8;  55.  Chapter  Report. 


Cole,  Simon.  The  Use  of  LI  in  Commu- 
nicative English  Classrooms.  12;  11- 
13.  Feature. 

Grove,  Ron.  The  Homework  Chair: 
Practical  Furniture  for  Managing 
University  Classes.  7;  37-38.  My  Share. 
Hawthorne,  Tim.  A Student  Roll  Sys- 
tem. 7;  35.  My  Share. 

DeVeto,  Joseph.  A Problem-Solving 
Approach.  Rpt.  Rebecca  Caiman.  12; 
61.  Chapter  Report. 

Fernandez,  Nanette.  Classroom  Man- 
agement. Rpt.  Richard  Porter.  9;  63. 
Chapter  Report. 

Ross,  Peter.  Responding  to  Student 
Feedback.  Rpt.  Amy  E.  Hawley.  11; 
64.  Chapter  Report. 


Tabuchi  Mayumi.  How  to  Encourage 
Japanese  Children  to  Volunteer.  Rpt. 
Janice  Penner.  12;  61.  Chapter  Report. 


Orr,  Thomas.  ESP  for  Japanese  Univer- 
sities: A Guide  for  Intelligent  Reform. 
11; 19-21,  31. 

Smith,  Ann  F.  V.  & Wilma  Nederend. 
Using  Oral  Interviews  at  a Junior 
College.  4;  31-35.  Feature. 

Grove,  Ron.  The  Homework  Chair: 
Practical  Furniture  for  Managing 
University  Classes.  7;  37-38.  My  share. 

Brown,  J.  D.  Japanese  University  En- 
trance Examinations:  An  Interview 
with  Dr.  J.  D.  Brown.  Int.  Todd  Jay 
Leonard.  3;  25-27.  Interview. 


Savignon,  Sandra  J.  Communicative 
Competence — Still  Relevant  After  All 
These  Years:  An  Interview  with  Dr. 
Sandra  J.  Savignon.  Int.  Brenda  Fay 
Harris  1;  27-29,  37.  inverview. 

Walsh,  Daniel.  Helping  Learners  Dis- 
cover Useful  Communication  Strate- 
gies. Rpt.  Rebecca  Caiman.  3;  49. 
Chapter  Report. 


Walsh,  Daniel.  Helping  Learners  Dis- 
cover Useful  Communication  Strate- 
gies. Rpt.  Rebecca  Caiman.  4;  53. 
Chapter  Report. 

Farber,  Donald.  Common  Sense  Negotia- 
tion: The  art  of  winning  gracefully.  Rev. 
Thomas  Simmons.  11;  53.  Review. 

Brinkman,  Rick  & Rick  Kirschner.  Deal- 
ing with  People  You  Can't  Stand:  How 
to  bring  out  the  best  in  people  at  their 
worst.  Rev.  Thomas  Simmons.  11;  53- 
54.  Review. 


Cole,  Simon.  The  Use  of  LI  in  Commu- 
nicative English  Classrooms.  12;  11- 
13.  Feature. 


Side  Steps  1:  A Communicative  Course  for 
Learners  of  English.  Rev.  Joy  Jarman.  5; 
53-54.  Review. 


Wada  Minoru,  Antony  Cominos,  Rob- 
ert Betts  & Ishikawa  Yuka,  eds.  Team 
Teaching  in  the  Communicative  Class- 
room. Rev.  Jill  Kester.  12;  53-54.  Review. 
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Greer,  David.  Community  Language 
Learning  and  Why  We  Need  It.  Rpt. 
Adrienne  Nonami.  1;  59,  63.  Chapter 
Report. 


Bauman,  John.  Using  E-Mail  with  Your 
Students.  2;  11-15.  Feature. 

Berberich,  Frank.  Developing  Your 
Own  CALL  Software:  The  Impossible 
Dream?  2;  23-26.  Feature. 


Davies,  Lawrence  (Larry)  B.,  Lesley 
Shield,  & Markus  J.  Weininger. 
Godzilla  Can  MOO,  Can  You?  MOOs 
for  Construction,  Collaboration  & 
Community  and  Research.  2;  16-21. 
Feature. 

Galloway,  Ishbel  & Douglas  O'Brien. 
Learning  Online:  Choosing  the  Best 
Computer-Mediated  Communication 
Activities.  2;  7-9,21.  Feature. 

Goertzen,  Philip.  Sound  Strategies  and 
Computer-based  Reading.  3;  15-18, 

27.  Feature. 

Shucart,  Stephen  A.  "Where  in  CALL  Is 
Carmen  Sandiego?":  An  Evaluative 
Software  Review.  2;  31-33,  39.  Feature. 

Dudley,  Albert.  Information  Gap:  A 
New  Application  in  the  CALL  Envi- 
ronment. 2;  35-37.  My  Share. 
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Komori  Saeko  & Ueda  Miki.  Teaching 
Kanji  Using  CALL  (in  Japanese).  2; 
37-39.  My  Share. 

Hoffman,  Timothy.  Adventure  Soft- 
ware for  Language  Learning.  3;  38-39. 
Review. 

Levy,  Michael.  Computer-Assisted  Lan- 
guage Learning:  Context  and 
Conceptualization.  Rev.  L.  M.  Dryden. 
3;  37-38.  Review. 

Lewis,  Paul  & Shiozawa  Tadashi,  eds. 
CALL:  Basics  and  Beyond.  Rev.  L.  M. 
Dryden.  3;  38.  Review. 

Perry,  Brian  C.  A Brief  Review  of  Elec- 
tronic Learners'  Dictionaries.  2;  42-43. 
Review. 

Krause,  Aleda.  Software  for  Young  EFL 
Learners.  2;  41-42.  Review. 

Sperling,  Dave.  The  Internet  Guide  for 
English  Language  Teachers.  Rev.  L.  M. 
Dryden.  3;  37.  Review. 

Ryan,  Kevin.  Voice  Recognition  & 
CALL.  2;  43,  49.  Review. 

Ikegami  Hiroshi.  Let's  Explore  Com- 
puters. Rpt  Mary  Aruga.  12;  61.  Chap- 
ter Report. 

Pauly,  Martin,  Miyao  Mariko,  & Neil 
Parry.  Computers:  Electrifying  Your 
Classroom  and  Students.  Rpt.  Joyce 
Cunningham.  5;  59.  Chapter  Report. 


Wringer,  Sarah.  Content  and  Con- 
sciousness Raising  in  a Women's 
Studies  Workshop.  6;  13-16.  Feature. 
Kurihara,  Danielle.  Learning  Language 
Through  Content.  Rpt.  Tom 
McCarthy.  10;  71.  Chapter  Report. 


Shimizu,  Paul.  Activating  Large 
Classes  of  Beginners,  False  Beginners, 
and  Intermediate  Level  Students.  Rpt. 
Lisa  Hodgkinson.  7;  52-53.  Chapter 
Report. 


Eggly,  Susan.  English  for  Medical  Pur- 
poses: International  Medical  Gradu- 
ates. 11;  27-31. 


Fredrickson,  Kirstin  M.  Languages  of 
the  Law:  A Course  in  English  for 
Legal  Studies.  11;  23-25,  39. 

Robinson,  Peter.  State  of  the  Art:  SLA 
Theory  and  Second  Language  Sylla- 
bus Design.  4;  7-13.  Feature. 

Lamie,  Judith.  Pop  Media  Texts  in  Lan- 
guage Classrooms.  10;  37-40.  Creative 
Course  Design. 

Whitear,  Stephen.  English  Through 
Drama:  A Visual/Physical  Approach. 
12;  31-33,  35.  Creative  Course  Design. 

Curriculum  Development:  Classroom 
Realities  & Possibilities.  Rpt.  Joyce 
Cunningham.  2;  48.  Chapter  Report. 


Zitzmann,  Andrew.  A Project-Centered 
Curriculum.  Rpt.  Margaret  Orleans. 
12;  60-61.  Chapter  Report. 


Johnson,  Wayne.  Newspapers:  A Ve- 
hicle for  the  Journey  to  Critical 
Thinking.  Rpt.  Christopher  Bauer.  8; 
55-56.  Chapter  Report. 


Suzuka  Masamune.  Learning  About 
Japanese  Culture  and  Society 
Through  Japanese  Language  Train- 
ing: Potential  for  a Program  (in  Japa- 
nese). 6;  25-27.  Feature. 

Pennycook,  Alastair.  Critical  Ap- 
proaches to  Language:  A Reply  to 
Sower.  6;  29,  36.  Opinion. 

Sower,  Craig.  Some  Second  Thoughts 
on  English  and  Capital:  A Response 
to  Pennycook.  1;  34-35.  Opinion. 

Arao  Hiroko.  Teaching  Exotic  Japanese 
Culture  in  English  Class.  6;  34-35.  My 
Share. 

Lewis,  Richard  D.  When  Cultures  Col- 
lide: Managing  Successfully  Across 
Cultures.  Rev.  Deepak  K.  Samida.  7; 
39-40.  Review. 

Tatsumi  Takayuki,  ed.  Alternative  Cul- 
ture in  Japan.  Rev.  Timothy  Allan.  7; 
39.  Review. 

Dinkins,  Elizabeth  Vail,  Will  Stapley,  & 
Tanabe  Yuji.  Intercultural  Exchange 
Programs.  Rpt.  Christopher  Bauer.  11; 
64.  Chapter  Report. 

Kobayashi  Kunihiko.  The  Nature  of 
Intercultural  Communication.  Rpt. 
Andrew  Barfield.  3;  48.  Chapter  Report. 

Kobayashi  Kunihiko.  The  Nature  of 
Intercultural  Communication.  Rpt. 
Andrew  Barfield.  4;  52.  Chapter  Report 

Pennycook,  Alastair.  The  Images  of 
English.  2;  48.  Chapter  Report. 

Preston,  Dennis.  What  Real  People 
Think  of  Language.  Rpt.  Rebecca 
Caiman.  10;  73.  Chapter  Report. 

Smith,  Craig.  Cross-Cultural  Pragmat- 
ics in  Conversation  Classes.  Rpt. 
Janice  Penner.  10;  71.  Chapter  Report. 

Jian  Xin.  Evolving  Chinese  Attitudes 
Toward  Foreign  Language.  Rpt. 
Hayashi  Nobuko.  5;  59.  Chapter  Report. 

Zeid,  Mark.  ''The  Twelve  Days  of 
Christmas/'  Rpt.  Simon  Capper.  1;  59. 
Chapter  Report. 


Bhatia,  Vijay  K.  Intertextuality  in  Legal 
Discourse.  11;  13-17.  Feature. 

Simmons,  Thomas  L.  ESP,  Genre,  and 
Language  Registers  for  Instruction  in 
Japan.  11;  9-12.  Feature. 

Carter,  Ronald  & Michael  McCarthy. 
Exploring  Spoken  English.  Rev.  B.  E. 
Lafaye.  6;  37.  Review. 


Gu  Jianxin.  Pictures  in  the  Conversa- 
tion Class:  New  Use  of  an  Old  Tech- 
nique. 9;  19-20,  75.  Feature. 

Educational  Innovations.  Connell.  Pe- 
ter. Community  Discussion  Forums 
for  EFL  Learning.  8;  25-28,  43. 

Schmidt,  Ken.  Japanese  TV  Ads:  A 
Video  Resource  for  the  English  Dis- 
cussion Class.  8;  39-40.  My  Share. 

Ronal,  Jim.  Making  Discussion  Work 
Better.  Rpt.  Joy  Jarman.  10;  69.  Chapter 
Report. 

Smith,  Craig.  Cross-Cultural  Pragmat- 
ics in  Conversation  Classes.  Rpt. 
Janice  Penner.  10;  71.  Chapter  Report. 


Whitear,  Stephen.  English  Through 
Drama:  A Visual /Physical  Approach. 
12;  31-33,  35.  Creative  Course  Design. 
Franklyn,  Ian  & Theo  Steckler.  Drama 
Works.  Rpt.  Gary  Clendennen.  8;  55. 
Chapter  Report 

Knowles,  Tim  & by  Otsuka  Tomoko. 
TheaterSports  in  the  Classroom.  Rpt. 
Joyce  Cunningham.  8;  53.  Chapter  Re- 
port. 


Bhatia,  Vijay  K.  Intertextuality  in  Legal 
Discourse.  11;  13-17.  Feature. 


Eggly,  Susan.  English  for  Medical  Pur- 
poses: International  Medical  Gradu- 
ates. 11;  27-31. 

Fredrickson,  Kirstin  M.  Languages  of 
the  Law:  A Course  in  English  for 
Legal  Studies.  11;  23-25,  39. 

Kanamaru  Fumi.  Issues  and  Problems 
of  English  Education  in  Hong  Kong 
(in  Japanese).  11;  34-35, 12. 

Orr,  Thomas.  ESP  for  Japanese  Univer- 
sities: A Guide  for  Intelligent  Reform. 
11;  19-21,  31. 

Simmons,  Thomas  L.  ESP,  Genre,  and 
Language  Registers  for  Instruction  in 
Japan.  11;  9-12.  Feature. 

Watanabe  Yoko.  Nurses'  English 
Needs  Assessment  (in  Japanese).  7; 
29-31,  38.  Feature. 

Munilla,  Ruth  & Laurie  Cox.  English 
for  Technical  Writing.  11;  50-52.  My 


Share. 

Nagano,  Robin.  Approaching  EST 
Through  Abstracts.  11;  49-50.  My  Share. 


Moulin,  Andre.  Correctness  Matters:  A 
Response  to  Michael  Swan.  8;  31-33. 
Readers'  Views. 


Swan,  Michael.  A Sense  of  Proportion: 
In  Reply  to  Andre  Moulin.  8;  33-34. 
Readers'  Views. 


Daloglu,  Aysegul.  A Model  for  Con- 
structive Use  of  Student  Evaluation  of 
Teaching.  9;  13-16.  Feature. 
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Murphey,  Tim  & Linda  Woo.  Videoing 
Conversation  for  Student  Evaluation: 
Educational  Video's  Diamond  in  the 
Rough.  8;  21-24,  30.  Feature. 

Ryan,  Stephen.  Student  Evaluation  of 
Teachers.  9;  9-11,  43.  Feature. 

Rinnert,  Carol.  Evaluation  and  Revi- 
sion: Crucial  Parts  of  the  Writing 
Process.  2;  48.  Chapter  Report. 
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From  Storyboard  To  Video: 

A Reading  Visualization  Project 

Rlckford  Grant,  Toyama  University  of  International  Studies 


Teaching  fiction  can  be  quite  a challenging  task,  espe- 
cially when  dealing  with  lower  level  students.  One  of 
the  biggest  problems  is  getting  the  students  to  enjoy 
and  become  involved  in  whatever  story  they  are  read- 
ing. Japanese  students,  however,  too  often  see  any  En- 
glish reading  task  merely  as  a quest  for  answers,  which 
is  a tendency  too  often  reinforced  by  assignments 
which  focus  mainly  on  the  students'  comprehension  of 
the  language  in  the  story.  Unfortunately,  what  usually 
follows,  after  a considerable  investment  in  time  and 
dictionary  wear,  is  that  students  have  little  or  no  idea 
of  the  basic  plot  of  the  story  for  which  they  have  been 
so  diligently  proving  their  comprehension. 

The  storyboard  to  video  project  is  one  way  of  circum- 
venting this  tendency.  It  is  a visualization  project  by 
which  students  begin  to  learn  to  see,  and  even  hear, 
what  they  are  reading — just  as  they  do  in  their  own  lan- 
guage. A storyboard  is  a series  of  sketches  that  portray 
the  important  parts  of  a story  and  also  give  parts  of  the 
dialogue.  Storyboarding  is  used  as  a step  in  animation, 
television,  video,  and  film  production. 

For  the  EFL  classroom,  however,  the  focus  of  the 
project  is  not  so  much  on  the  production  of  a video  per 
se,  but  rather  on  the  process  leading  up  to  that  product. 
The  project  is,  in  a sense,  a disassembly  and  reassembly 
process  through  which  the  students  focus  on  the  basic 
components  of  a story,  and  then  reconstruct  those  com- 
ponents into  a visual  form:  First  into  drawings  and  then, 
time  and  resources  permitting,  into  a video  end  project. 

The  Story 

Although  one  story  or  passage  is  enough  for  the  project, 
having  a variety  makes  for  more  interesting  end  prod- 
ucts and  allows  the  students  to  work  in  smaller  and  less 
redundant  groups.  At  the  same  time,  the  students  are 
given  the  chance  to  read  a greater  variety  of  literature 
and  perhaps  find  a story  that  is  of  particular  interest  to 
them.  If  the  end  product  is  to  be  a video,  the  passage 
should  have  only  one  or  two  settings,  and  have  a num- 
ber of  characters  no  greater  than  the  number  of  students 
that  the  teacher  intends  to  place  in  a group.  It  is  fine  to 
choose  a story  with  fewer  characters  in  that  other  stu- 
dents can  serve  in  other  capacities  within  the  group. 

In  general,  the  passages  should  be  kept  rather  short.  I 
try  to  keep  the  length  under  1,000  words,  especially  if 
the  passages  are  not  graded  materials.  It  is  also  impor- 
tant that  the  materials  be  something  new  to  the  students 
and  be  of  a caliber  that  provides  enough  of  a challenge 
to  pique  their  interest  once  they  are  under  way.  Al- 
though there  is  a tendency  to  think  that  Japanese  stu- 
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dents  respond  only  to  Disney  stories, 
two  selections  popular  with  my  stu- 
dents are  the  rather  obscure  "The 
Light  Gray  Spring  Coat"  by  German 
writer  Wolfgang  Hildesheimer,  and 
a section  from  the  story  "Child  of  the  Owl"  by  Lawrence 
Yep.  I have  also  used,  with  equal  success,  excerpts  from 
Sirens  of  Titan  by  Kurt  Vonnegut,  Fifth  Business  by 
Robinson  Davies,  the  English  translation  of  The  Makioka 
Sisters  by  Junichiro  Tanizaki,  and  the  graded  edition  of 
the  play  Picnic  by  William  Inge. 

Step  One:  Visual  Scenes 

After  having  presented  all  of  the  stories  in  a manner 
suitable  for  the  class,  the  students  are  broken  into  story 
groups.  Groups  of  six  or  seven  seem  to  work  well 
when  it  comes  to  the  video  stage  of  the  project.  There 
should  be  enough  students  in  each  group  to  perform 
the  acting  and  narrating  slots  and  do  the  filming,  etc. 

After  the  groups. are  decided,  the  students  are  given 
an  assignment  in  which  they  break  the  story  into  vi- 
sual scenes.  The  students  receive  a handout  which  has 
a series  of  entries,  such  as  the  following: 

Setting  / Location: 


Characters: 


Action/Description: 


The  students  are  instructed  to  think  like  a director 
and  write  down  only  those  scenes  that  can  actually  be 
seen — no  dialogue  or  thoughts  (unless  they  are  visual 
as  well),  just  actions  and  descriptions.  This  should  be 
done  as  a homework  assignment  so  that  each  student 
benefits  from  this  initial  visualization  exercise.  It  is 
useful,  however,  to  have  the  groups  complete  the  first 
two  or  three  scenes  in  class  so  that  the  teacher  can 
make  sure  that  the  students  really  have  a grasp  of 
what  it  is  they  are  supposed  to  be  doing. 

Storyboarding 

Next  comes  the  art — a crucial  step  in  the  visualization 
process.  At  this  time  the  students  illustrate  those  vi- 
sual scenes  which  they  isolated  in  the  previous  phase. 
For  some  students  the  idea  of  drawing  may  seem 
childish,  while  for  others,  feeling  themselves  lacking 
in  artistic  skills,  it  might  be  rather  daunting.  The 
storyboard  metaphor,  however,  when  clearly  ex- 
plained in  the  professional  context  from  which  it  is 
derived,  can  help  to  alleviate  some  of  these  concerns 
and  bring  about  more  satisfactory  results. 

The  students  use  A4  sheets  of  paper  with  four  rect- 
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angular  spaces  in  which  they  illustrate  the  visual 
scenes  decided  upon  earlier.  Each  student  should  il- 
lustrate all  the  scenes  for  that  group's  story.  I have 
found  that  this  assignment  yields  far  better  results 
when  done  at  home  as  a solo  effort  and  gives  every- 
one in  the  group  the  chance  to  see  how  each  member 
sees  a particular  scene.  This  also  gives  the  teacher  a 
chance  to  check  the  students'  comprehension. 

In  groups,  the  students  then  select  those  pictures 
which  they  feel  best  represent  the  visual  scenes  in 
their  story  (teacher  intercession  may  be  necessary  here 
in  order  to  confirm  that  those  representations  are 
valid  and  that  each  of  the  members'  work  is  repre- 
sented). The  selections  are  then  pasted  together  with 
the  related  excerpt  from  the  story  underneath  as  a 
caption  (see  Figure  1),  and  these  are  then  distributed 
to  all  the  students  in  the  class. 

Listening  in:  Scripting 

Now  that  the  students  have  begun  to  see  the  story, 
they  can  learn  to  hear  it  as  well.  In  this  phase,  the  stu- 
dents, in  their  groups,  go  through  the  story  and  high- 
light any  dialogue  or  narration  that  they  find.  Once 
finished,  the  students  then  begin  preparing  a script 
which  lists  the  information  for  each  visual  scene  (set- 
ting, characters,  action/description)  followed  by  the 
dialogue  and/or  any  narration  related  to  that  scene. 
The  students  now  have  a completed  script  and  are 
thus  prepared  to  begin  bringing  the  story  to  video.  Of 
course,  if  resources  are  limited,  the  project  can  end  in 
a live  in-class  performance  rather  than  a video  pro- 
duction, or,  if  time  is  a problem,  as  a much  shorter 
illustrated  story. 

Conclusion 

The  storyboard  to  video  project  has  been  very  success- 
ful in  my  classes  in  Japan  and  the  United  States.  The 
process  not  only  encourages  students  to  visualize  and 
thus  better  enjoy  what  they  read  in  English,  but  also 
generates  considerable  communicative  language  use 
in  the  reading  classroom.  The  final  presentations  are 
usually  quite  lively  and  exciting  and  help  to  promote 
a lot  of  enthusiasm  and  life  in  the  otherwise  poten- 
tially staid  reading  classroom. 
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Quick  Guide 

Key  Words:  Reading,  Video 
Learner  English  Level:  Low  to  mid-intermediate 
Learner  Maturity  Level:  Late  teens  to  young  adult 
Preparation  Time:  2-5  hours  (cumulative) 

Activity  Time:  Three  to  four  class  sessions  (plus  normal  time 
used  for  introducing  a story) 

Figure  1 


"I  packed  the  coat,  took  the  package  to  the  post 
office,  and  sent  it  off." 


Motivating  Large  Reading  Classes 

Louise  Heal,  Sugiyama  Women's  University 


Many  teachers  face  the  recurring  problem  of  large, 
unmanageable  reading  classes  and  unmotivated  stu- 
dents. Through  a recent  experience,  I discovered  a suc- 
cessful way  of  overcoming  both  these  difficulties  and 
in  the  process  creating  a learner-centered  classroom. 
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The  Situation 

In  a second  year  reading  class  at  a 
women's  junior  college,  the  sylla- 
bus had  been  decided:  The  stu- 
dents had  to  read  a novel  in  the  course  of  one  semester; 
a set  number  of  chapters  per  week  were  to  be  read  as 
homework;  and  class  time  was  to  be  spent  in  discus- 
sion of  the  content  of  the  allocated  chapters.  The  num- 
ber of  students  in  the  class  was  50. 
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Problems 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  there  were  some  seri- 
ous difficulties  with  the  assumptions  of  the  course 
designer.  The  major  one  was  that  the  students 
would  actually  complete  the  homework  assign- 
ments before  each  lesson.  Indeed,  in  the  first  three 
weeks  of  the  course  it  emerged  that  the  percentage 
who  had  read  all  the  required  text  was  around  30% 
(and  dropping  weekly!)  The  second  assumption 
was  that  it  would  be  possible  to  monitor  a discus- 
sion in  a class  of  50,  even  with  the  students  divided 
into  groups.  Each  week  many  students  decided  sim- 
ply to  opt  out  of  participation,  and  showed  up  to 
class  simply  to  sit  and  do  nothing.  The  absentee  rate 
was  also  high.  Often,  those  who  had  prepared  for 
the  class  were  unable  to  discuss,  as  other  members 
of  their  group  hadn't  read  the  material. 

Solution 

Following  various  unsuccessful  attempts  at  student 
motivation,  I tried  a combination  of  peer-pressure  and 
competition.  Firstly,  I asked  the  class  to  divide  them- 
selves into  10  teams,  which  would  be  fixed  for  the  rest 
of  the  semester.  Ideally,  there  would  be  five  members 
in  each  team,  although  there  was  slight  variation.  The 
lessons  took  on  the  form  of  a weekly  quiz-style  com- 
petition. The  task  for  each  team  was  to  complete  a 
worksheet  every  week  based  on  the  material  they 
were  supposed  to  have  read.  The  whole  system  was 
based  on  multiple-choice  style  questions  (a  medium 
with  which  Japanese  students  tend  to  be  familiar). 

Management 

The  worksheet  was  divided  into  3 stages: 

Stage  1:  Answering  set  questions  Ten  multiple  choice 
questions,  written  by  me  and  based  on  the  content  of 
the  appropriate  chapters,  to  be  answered  as  quickly  as 
possible.  As  soon  as  the  team  believed  the  answers  to 
be  correct,  a representative  would  bring  her  paper  to 
me  for  checking.  Each  team  had  as  many  chances  as 
necessary  to  correct  wrong  answers.  A team  had  com- 
pleted Stage  1 when  all  ten  questions  were  answered 
correctly.  The  first  team  to  have  all  ten  answers  correct 
received  10  points,  the  next  9 and  so  on. 

Stage  2:  Writing  ' challenge ' questions  Each  team  cre- 
ated their  own  multiple  choice  questions  as  a chal- 
lenge to  each  of  the  other  nine  teams.  Usually  three 
questions  were  required.  Each  team  member  was  re- 
sponsible for  writing  her  own  copy  of  the  team's 
questions  on  a separate  piece  of  paper,  thus  creating 
five  copies  and  allowing  stage  3 to  run  smoothly  (see 
below). 

I checked  over  the  completed  questions  and 
awarded  points  for  creativity  of  ideas  and  appropri- 
ateness of  the  question.  I also  corrected  grammar  and 
spelling  enough  to  ensure  the  question  would  be  un- 
derstood by  the  other  teams,  but  this  was  not  a prior- 
ity. There  were  3 possible  points  per  question. 


Stage  3:  Answering  other  teams'  questions  As  teams 
completed  Stage  2 they  exchanged  papers  with  other 
teams  and  tried  to  answer  each  others'  questions, 
bringing  them  to  me  for  checking.  Two  points  were 
awarded  for  each  correct  response.  A bonus  went  to 
the  creators  of  any  questions  that  were  incorrectly  an- 
swered (which  tended  to  serve  as  a motivator  to  each 
team  to  read  the  text  with  extra  care  in  order  to  find 
something  a little  unusual).  Some  teams  became  par- 
ticularly creative  in  writing  the  false  multiple-choice 
responses.  (There  was  no  need  to  award  any  points  for 
speed  of  reply  in  Stages  2 or  3 as  working  quickly 
meant  the  chance  to  answer  more  questions,  and  thus 
receive  more  points.) 

Fifteen  minutes  before  the  end  of  the  class  was 
"time  up"  for  the  quiz  part  of  the  lesson.  At  this  stage 
the  day's  scores  were  totalled  and  recorded.  As  an 
extra  incentive,  the  week's  winners  received  a small 
prize,  such  as  candies  or  chocolate.  The  class  ended 
with  a chance  for  the  students  to  review  with  me  any 
questions  that  had  been  difficult  to  answer  and  to  ask 
any  further  questions  about  the  content  of  the  novel. 

Assessment 

This  was  almost  wholly  based  on  the  students'  perfor- 
mance as  a team,  using  the  end-of-semester  total  team 
scores.  I adjusted  scores  only  minimally — for  example, 
if  an  individual  student  was  persistently  absent  or  par- 
ticularly hard  working. 

Success 

At  first,  the  same  patterns  of  non-preparation  were 
visible — some  students  (and  in  some  cases  whole 
teams)  were  conspicuously  slow,  mostly  due  to  their 
having  to  read  the  assigned  chapters  in  class  before 
being  able  to  answer  any  of  the  quiz.  Other  individuals 
were  clearly  not  participating  in  their  team's  work. 
However,  amazing  changes  occurred  over  the  weeks. 
Consistently  low-scoring  teams  suddenly  began  to 
score  very  highly.  In  their  own  words,  they  were  moti- 
vated by  pride  and  avoiding  the  embarrassment  of 
always  being  in  last  place.  Individuals  who  had  repeat- 
edly been  non-participants  began  to  come  to  class  well 
prepared,  and  became  full  team  players,  presumably 
out  of  team  commitment. 

Most  rewarding  was  the  improvement  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  classroom.  The  pleasure  taken  by  the 
students  in  completing  the  task  showed.  From  a silent 
classroom  where  most  were  unprepared,  and  therefore 
unable  to  participate,  this  lesson  became  a scene  of 
active  group  cooperation  and  communication. 


Quick  Guide 

Key  Words:  Reading,  Class  Management 
Learner  English  Level:  Intermediate  upwards 
Learner  Maturity  Level:  College,  University 
Preparation  Time:  30  minutes/week 
Activity  Time:  60  - 90  minutes 
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Making  Definitions  in  the  Classroom 

George  Manolovich,  Himeji  institute  of  Technology 


Time  constraints  often  make  us  walking  dictionaries; 
when  a student  asks  the  meaning  of  a word,  we  usually 
say  what  it  means  and  go  on  with  the  lesson.  The  stu- 
dents learn  nothing  beyond  the  definition,  and  they 
learn  that  only  passively.  A better  way  would  be  to  have 
the  students  participate  in  defining  the  word.  Teachers 
can  spend  one  lesson  teaching  definition  making  and 
thereafter  have  the  students  themselves  create  the  defi- 
nitions as  a permanent,  active  learning  activity.  Here  is 
how  such  a lesson  would  look. 

Objectives 

1.  Students  will  learn  that  a good  definition  has  two 
parts,  a)  a category,  and  b)  a distinguishing  ele- 
ment. 

2.  Students  will  learn  how  to  make  definitions  on 
their  own. 

3.  Students  will  understand  and  remember  better  the 
definitions  in  dictionaries  and  textbooks. 

Procedure 

Before  class,  the  teacher  should  write  down  a few  sen- 
tences for  context  and  underline  . the  words  to  be  de- 
fined. Of  course,  any  word  can  be  defined,  but  since  it 
is  our  goal  to  show  students  that  they  are  capable  of 
defining  words,  the  ideal  choices  are  those  words 
which  the  students  already  vaguely  understand. 

To  illustrate  how  the  class  would  proceed,  let's  use 
the  word  "culture."  First,  the  teacher  writes  the  con- 
text sentence  on  the  board  and  underlines  the  word  to 
be  defined.  (It  is  necessary  to  have  a context  sentence 
so  that  only  one  definition  of  the  word  is  applicable.) 
An  example  of  a context  sentence  for  "culture"  is 
"American  culture  is  popular  in  Japan."  The  teacher 
then  asks  what  words  we  associate  with  culture  in 
this  case.  The  students  respond  with  words  like  mu- 
sic, fashion,  and  food,  or  specific  examples  like  rock- 
n-roll,  jeans,  and  hamburgers.  The  teacher  writes 
these  words  on  the  board. 

Next,  the  teacher  asks  what  label  we  can  give  these 
diverse  concepts.  If  the  students  respond  with  blank 
stares,  the  teacher  can  encourage  them  by  offering  cat- 
egories which  are  obviously  wrong.  For  example,  for 
our  list  of  words — music,  fashion,  food — the  teacher 
could  ask,  "Are  these  animals?  Are  these  types  of 
trees?"  Someone  is  bound  to  say  "No,  they're  things." 
This  answer  is  good,  although  it  is  broad,  because  it 
allows  the  teacher  to  introduce  the  word  "category" 
and  to  show  that  "things"  is  a broad  category  for  our 
word  "culture." 

The  next  part — the  answer  to  the  question  "What  kind 
of  things?" — will  narrow  the  category  or  distinguish 
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between  the  elements  in  the  smallest 
category.  A good  definition  should 
have  both  parts:  a narrow  category 
and  some  distinguishing  elements. 

The  teacher  points  to  the  word  "American"  and 
asks  "What  kind  of  things  are  these?"  Hopefully,  a 
student  will  say  something  like  "things  from  one 
country."  If  students  don't  come  up  with  an  answer, 
the  teacher  can  add  one  or  two  more  context  sentences 
which  use  the  word  "culture"  in  the  same  way.  For 
example,  "Drinking  tea  is  part  of  British  culture"  ex- 
presses the  same  idea. 

The  teacher  can  now  write  "things  from  one  coun- 
try" on  the  board  and  say  that  "things"  is  the  category 
and  "from  one  country"  is  the  distinguishing  element. 
Unfortunately,  our  category  is  too  broad  to  make  our 
definition  reliable.  For  example,  America  grows  rice 
just  like  Japan;  is  rice  then  part  of  American  culture? 
Obviously  not,  because  rice  is  not  characteristic  of 
America.  The  idea  of  "culture,"  therefore,  refers  to 
"characteristic  things."  After  making  this  point,  the 
teacher  can  write  on  the  board:  "Culture  is  the  charac- 
teristic things  of  one  country."  We  now  have  our 
definition. 

(A  word  of  warning  is  needed  here.  With  ESL  stu- 
dents, especially  lower  level  students,  it  will  be  a 
great  challenge  to  create  definitions  with  a limited 
vocabulary.  The  teacher  must  keep  this  in  mind  and 
choose  simplewords,  even  if  it  means  sacrificing  a 
little  accuracy.) 

The  teacher  can  summarize  by  showing  that  "charac- 
teristic things"  is  the  category  of  our  definition  and  "of 
one  country"  is  the  distinguishing  element.  After  this 
initial  run,  the  teacher  should  go  through  the  same 
process  with  other  words.  This  time,  however,  the  stu- 
dents should  create  the  definitions  entirely  on  their 
own — perhaps,  working  in  pairs. 

Conclusion 

In  the  future,  the  students  will  apply  what  they  have 
learned.  If  a student  raises  his/her  hand  and  asks, 

"What  does  this  word  mean?"  the  teacher  can  pass  on 
the  task  of  defining  the  word  to  another  student — one 
who  has  a vague  notion  of  the  word's  meaning.  In  this 
way,  both  the  student  who  asked  the  question  and  the 
student  who  creates  the  definition  will  learn  something. 


Quick  Guide 

Key  Words:  Class  Management,  Speaking 
Learner  English  Level:  High  Intermediate,  Advanced 
Learner  Maturity  Level:  College /University 
Preparation  Time:  10-20  minutes 
Activity  Time:  30-45  minutes 
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Winnie  the  Witch.  Paul  Korky  and  Valerie  Thomas.  Ox- 
ford: Oxford  University  Press,  1 995.  Book.  Pp.  26  + 12 
(activities).  ¥1,300.  ISBN  0-19-431 904-0.  Teacher's  pack. 
Book  + Pp.  1 5 (teacher's  notes).  ¥1,800.  ISBN  0-1 9- 
431 91 0-5.  Cassette.  ¥1 ,500.  ISBN  0-1 9-431 907-5. 

Children  are  captivated  by  the  world  of  magic  and 
creepy,  crawly  creatures.  Winnie  the  Witch,  a delightful 
magical  story  of  a heart  felt  witch  and  her  chameleon 
cat,  Wilbur,  captured  the  hearts  of  my  students. 

Written  for  children  approximately  five-  to  nine-years 
old,  Winnie  is  a clever  story  of  a brightly  dressed  witch 
who  ironically  lives  in  a black  house  full  of  black  furni- 
ture (with  the  occasional  green,  slimy  inhabitants). 
Wilbur,  her  ever-napping  black  cat,  causes  Winnie 
countless  headaches  and  lots  of  pain  when  he  closes  his 
big,  green  eyes  and  Winnie  sits  on  him  or  trips  over  his 
camouflaged  body.  Finally,  losing  her  temper,  she  cries, 
"ABRACADABRA!",  and  with  a wave  of  her  magic 
wand,  turns  poor  Wilbur  green.  The  not-so-clever 
Winnie  puts  the  lazy  cat  out  in  the  garden  when  she 
finds  him  sleeping  on  her  bed,  only  to  trip  over  him  and 
catapult  into  a rose  bush.  Infuriated,  Winnie  transforms 
Wilbur  into  a comical  rainbow  of  colors.  Wilbur,  eventu- 
ally gaining  the  sympathy  of  Winnie,  is  changed  back  to 
his  original  color  and  at  the  same  time,  Winnie  turns  her 
house  into  a bright  array  of  colors  to  solve  her  dilemma. 

Even  during  the  first  reading  of  the  story,  my  students 
were  actively  involved  in  predicting  what  colors  Wilbur 
would  turn,  naming  objects  and  creatures  in  the  house, 
and  waving  their  imaginary  wands  as  they  shouted 
"ABRACADABRA!"  They  loved  hearing  the  story  over 
and  over.  Each  time,  they  pointed  out  newly  discovered 
objects  or  creatures  in  the  amazingly  detailed  pictures. 
They  also  never  seemed  to  tire  of  finding  differences 
between  the  original  black  house  and  the  new  colorful 
one.  Children  are  so  observant! 

Aside  from  the  engaging  text  and  illustrations,  the 
student  book  contains  a set  of  18  activities,  including  a 
snakes  and  ladders  type  game,  a song,  two  chants,  and  a 
picture  dictionary.  The  cassette  has  the  story  on  one  side 
and  the  songs  and  chants  on  the  other.  The  fill-in-the- 
gap  activities  that  accompany  the  songs  and  chants 
helped  my  students  become  familiar  with  the  vocabu- 
lary and  structures  in  a fun,  engaging  way.  With  the  aid 
of  the  pictures,  my  students  were  able  to  sing  along  with 
the  songs  and  chants,  but  for  my  students  who  cannot 
yet  read,  singing  with  the  karaoke  versions  was  a bit  too 
challenging. 

The  teacher's  notes  provide  a concise  summary  of  the 
linguistic  skills  and  language  structures  covered  in  the 
book  and  activities,  as  well  as  nine  detailed  lesson  plans 
with  ideas  for  additional  projects  and  games.  I found  it 
impractical  to  follow  the  guide  precisely  given  that  my 
students  have  one  lesson  a week.  Rather,  using  elements 
from  the  book,  I designed  a four-lesson  unit  that  gave 
my  students  a range  of  experiences  with  the  book  and 
helped  them  build  the  four  skills  of  reading,  writing. 
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speaking  and  listening.  Even  after  we  had  finished  the 
unit,  students  asked  me  to  read  the  book  again  and 
some  wanted  me  to  read  it  to  their  parents  when  they 
came  to  pick  them  up! 

The  basic  themes  of  colors,  body  parts,  household  ob- 
jects, and  nature  makes  the  book  appropriate  for  even 
very  young  learners.  Vocabulary  is  easily  reinforced  by 
using  the  picture  dictionary.  Total  Physical  Response 
(TPR)  activities,  or  by  using  ordinary  objects  in  the  class- 
room. 

This  story  book  with  its  accompanying  teacher's  materi- 
als is  especially  helpful  for  teachers  developing  their  own 
curriculum  without  the  aid  of  a textbook  and  is  appropri- 
ate for  small  classes  of  pre-school  to  elementary  school 
students.  Since  all  the  language  practice  activities  are 
directly  linked  to  the  easily  comprehensible  story,  every 
one  of  my  students  felt  a high  level  of  interest  and  suc- 
cess. I would  sincerely  recommend  this  to  teachers  who 
are  looking  for  a book  to  help  motivate  their  younger 
students  and  build  their  confidence  with  English. 

Renee  (Gauthier)  Sawazaki 
Niijima  Gakuen  High  School,  Gunma 

The  Snowman.  Raymond  Briggs  and  Gail  Ellis.  Spain: 
Oxford  University  Press,  19.  Pp.  64.  ¥1,300.  ISBN  0-19- 
4225-7. 

This  instructional  version  of  a popular  children's 
book.  The  Snowman,  is  comprised  of  a story  activity 
book,  teacher's  pack,  and  cassette.  In  this  edition,  the 
original  picture  book  is  interleaved  with  text-based  tasks 
and  activities.  For  example,  pages  1 and  2 are  the  first 
two  pages  of  the  book  while  pages  3 and  4 contain  re- 
lated colouring,  numbering,  and  writing  tasks.  This  pro- 
vides for  about  10  to  16  hours  of  instruction. 

The  original  book  was  written  by  Raymond  Briggs  in 
1978.  It  is  a wordless  story  about  a young  boy  who 
builds  a snowman.  At  midnight,  the  snowman  comes  to 
life  and  takes  his  creator,  James,  off  on  an  adventure.  A 
film  based  on  the  story  has  also  been  made.  The  book, 
film,  and  accompanying  merchandise  are  familiar  to 
many  Japanese  children.  The  five  children  I used  the 
book  with,  ages  8 to  11,  had  all  seen  the  film  the  prevh 
ous  Christmas  and  were  very  excited  to  get  their  own 
copy  of  the  book.  What  made  it  even  better  was  the  fact 
that  they  were  able  to  write,  colour,  and  draw  in  their 
copy  so  it  became  their  own,  personalised  copy! 

The  text  is  broken  down  into  ten  units,  each  unit  typi- 
cally following  the  pattern: 

❖ Look  at  the  storybook  (usually  two  pages) 

❖ Listen  to  the  story  and  repeat  key  words 

❖ Colour  in  a picture 

❖ Match  words  to  pictures 

❖ Complete  a short  writing  activity 

❖ Play  a game 

❖ Sing  a song  / Repeat  a Chant 
Being  a narrative,  the  principle  structures  used  in  the 

story  are  past  simple  and  reported  speech.  The  language 
of  the  story  activity  book,  however,  is  all  in  the  present 
simple  and  present  continuous.  Describing  appearance, 
telling  time,  talking  and  asking  about  ability,  talking 
about  locations,  and  making  suggestions  are  a few  of  the 
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language  functions  covered.  Targeted  vocabulary  in- 
cludes: colours,  clothes,  parts  of  the  body,  numbers, 
furniture,  and  food.  Each  activity  is  relatively  short, 
taking  5 to  10  minutes  to  accomplish,  and  the  writing 
exercises  are  very  brief.  Lots  of  colouring  and  matching 
make  the  activities  suitable  for  relatively  young  learners. 

An  eight-year-old  student  of  mine  was  able  to  complete 
most  tasks  successfully. 

The  teacher's  book  is  very  clearly  written.  The  instruc- 
tional aims  arranged  at  the  beginning  of  each  unit  are 
followed  by  the  relevant  tapescript.  The  authors  distinctly 
explain  each  activity  and  provide  additional,  related 
games.  A very  welcome  section  is  Cultural  Information 
which  gives  more  details  on  culturally  specific  items  and 
traditions,  for  example,  the  British  tradition  of  Tea  Time 
and  the  rarity  of  snowfall  in  the  UK.  This  section  is  espe- 
cially useful  for  non-British  teachers  but  can  also  provide 
some  new  information  for  Brits.  Do  you  know  what  a 
Windsor  chair  looks  like  or  what  gingham  is? 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  instructional  version  fol- 
lows the  story  in  the  original  book,  not'the  film,  so  James 
and  the  Snowman  do  not  go  to  the  North  Pole  and  meet 
Santa.  This  was  advantageous  for  me  as  I was  able  to 
use  the  book  during  the  whole  of  the  long  Niigata  win- 
ter and  not  just  immediately  prior  to  Christmas.  When 
my  students  noticed  Santa's  absence,  we  watched  the 
video.  This  was  especially  fun  and  productive  because 
they  added  this  element  to  their  own.  My  favourite  was 
Hiroto's  Sumo  Snowman! 

In  conclusion,  this  is  an  excellent  title  for  children, 
containing  a number  of  simple,  manageable  activities 
that  even  young  learners  can  do.  At  the  end  of  the 
course,  children  are  provided  with  a complete  Snowman 
storybook  interleaved  with  the  products  of  their  own 
efforts,  something  they  can  be  proud  to  take  home. 

Julian  Whitney , Tsunan  Town  Board  of  Education,  Niigata 

Springboard.  Jack  C.  Richards.  New  York:  Oxford  Univer- 
sity Press,  1 998.  Student  Book  1 . Pp.  74.  ¥1 800.  ISBN  0- 
19-435350-8.  Teacher's  Book  1.  Pp.  150.  ¥2900.  ISBN 
0-19-435351-6.  Cassettes  (2)  ¥6000.  ISBN  0-19-435352-4. 
compact  Discs  (2)  ¥8000.  ISBN  0-19-435197-1. 

Springboard : Student  Book  1 is  a topic-based  conversation 
textbook  which  focuses  on  improving  listening  and 
speaking  skills  at  the  pre-intermediate  level.  Springboard 
contains  12  four-page  units  which  are  easily  divided  into 
2 two-page  lessons  of  60  to  90  minutes.  Each  unit  contains 
several  short  listening  tasks  and  recordings  of  these  may 
be  purchased  in  either  cassette  or  compact  disc  format. 

The  first  task  at  the  beginning  of  the  unit  develops  more 
global  listening  skills  while  later  tasks  focus  on  more  spe- 
cific listening  skills.  A variety  of  pair-work  and  small 
group  work  activities  are  included  in  each  unit.  These 
activities  tend  to  be  more  structured  at  the  beginning  of 
each  unit  and  less  structured  at  the  end.  An  example  of  an 
activity  found  throughout  the  book  is  the  use  of  surveys 
in  which  students  express  their  personal  opinions  on  such 
topics  as  dating  styles  and  music  favorites.  The  author  has 
included  a project  file  for  each  unit  and  a vocabulary  de- 
velopment section  at  the  back  of  the  book. 

Six  units  from  this  text  were  used  for  one  semester 
with  three  conversation  classes  at  the  two  universities 
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where  I teach.  The  textbook  was  effective  at  keeping 
students  on  tasks  and  gave  them  ample  opportunities 
for  meaningful  communication.  The  activities  keep  the 
students  involved  and  focused  because  the  topics  of  the 
activities  such  as  vacations,  movies,  fashion  and  dating, 
were  of  interest  to  my  college-aged  students.  In  addi- 
tion, because  the  topics  were  related  to  the  students' 
own  lives,  they  were  motivated  to  actively  participate. 
The  students  also  enjoyed  the  colorful  artwork  and  pho- 
tographs in  the  textbook.  Since  the  layout  of  each  unit 
followed  a similar  pattern,  my  students  did  not  have 
difficulty  following  text  instructions.  Finally,  the  activi- 
ties were  short,  so  students  did  not  tire  of  the  task. 

The  students  were  also  given  an  opportunity  for  more 
extended  communication  through  project  work.  Three  of 
the  projects  used  in  class  were  Best  Uniform,  Dream 
Trip  and  Celebrity  Dating.  In  each  of  these  three 
projects,  students  had  to  design  and  explain  a poster  to 
the  class.  Due  to  the  visual  aspect  of  the  presentations, 
even  students  with  more  limited  ability  were  able  to 
communicate  their  points  effectively. 

Besides  the  usual  answer  keys,  tape  transcripts,  and 
culture  notes,  the  teacher's  book  was  helpful  in  provid- 
ing interesting  extension  activities  and  photocopiable 
vocabulary  development  worksheets  for  each  unit  as 
well  as  midterm  and  final  tests  which  check  both  listen- 
ing skills  (multiple  choice  format)  and  speaking  skills 
(pair-work  and  discussion  activities).  The  speaking  ac- 
tivities can  also  be  used  as  optional  class  activities.  Over- 
all, I found  Springboard  an  ideal  textbook  for  university 
conversation  classes  because  of  the  high-interest  topics 
and  the  variety  of  both  listening  and  speaking  activities. 

Kathleen  Shimizu,  Yasuda  Women's  University 

Team  Teaching  in  the  Communicative  Classroom.  Eds., 
Wada  Minoru,  Antony  Cominos,  Robert  Betts,  Ishikawa 
Yuka.  Tokyo:  Taishukan  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.  1 998.  Pp. 
iv  + 1 76.  ¥2,600.  ISBN  4-469-2441  8-X-C3082. 

Team  Teaching  in  the  Communicative  Classroom  is  an 
activity  book  for  Japanese  Teachers  of  English  (JTEs) 
and  Assistant  English  Teachers  (AETs)  who  teach  in 
Japanese  junior  and  senior  high  schools.  The  book  con- 
sists of  56  interesting  activities  submitted  by  23  experi- 
enced teachers  in  Japan. 

Team  Teaching  offers  a wide  array  of  communicative 
activities:  games,  information  gaps,  role-plays,  mixers, 
logic-problem  solving,  gesturing,  interviewing,  and 
group  projects.  Most  activities  are  planned  to  last  from 
15  to  50  minutes  but  there  are  a few,  such  as  a video 
project,  which  take  several  class  periods  to  complete. 

The  activities  are  divided  according  to  grade  levels.  I 
found  the  recommended  levels  too  difficult  for  my 
public  school  lessons  where  the  classes  are  large  and 
there  is  a wide  range  of  abilities.  Yet  with  some  effort,  I 
was  able  to  tailor  the  activities  to  the  grade  being 
taught.  The  editors  selected  the  activities  with 
Monbusho  (Ministry  of  Education)  requirements  in 
mind  making  them  easy  to  coordinate  with  school  text- 
books. At  the  end  of  each  activity,  there  is  a section 
which  refers  to  the  corresponding  unit  in  widely  used 
school  textbooks  such  as  Sunshine  English  Course  and 
New  Horizon . 
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I was  impressed  by  the  layout  of  the  activity  plans. 

Each  activity  plan  follows  the  same  format  beginning 
with  level,  target  language,  function  focus,  and  estimated 
class  time.  Next,  the  aim  of  the  activity  is  stated,  followed 
by  the  rationale  which  explains  the  usefulness  of  the  ac- 
tivity. The  main  section  consists  of  step  by  step  proce- 
dures divided  into  the  roles  of  the  JTE,  the  AET,  and  the 
students.  There  are  abbreviated  explanations  in  Japanese 
intended  to  help  discussion  between  the  JTE  and  the  AET. 

The  explanations  overall  are  very  thorough  and  can  be 
easily  understood  by  beginning  teachers.  Class  size  and 
time  limits  are  taken  into  consideration  as  well  as  poten- 
tial problems  such  as  students'  tendency  to  play  when 
groups  are  too  large.  Many  activities  include  model 
worksheets  and  even  diagrams  of  ways  to  arrange  the 
classroom.  In  a few  places,  however,  I wished  for  more 
explanation.  For  example,  one  activity  said  to  prepare  two 
worksheets  but  gave  no  clues  as  to  the  content.  In  another 
case,  both  the  JTE  and  I found  the  game's  explanation 
vague  and  confusing,  so  we  created  our  own  rules. 

The  language  foci  of  the  activities  seem  to  be  interest- 
ing and  useful  for  students  and  therefore  motivating.  A 
wide  range  of  targets  are  practiced,  for  example,  pro- 
nunciation, introductions,  present  continuous,  offering 
with  "would,"  and  writing  haiku  in  English.  In  every 
activity,  students  are  actively  involved  while  the  teach- 
ers' role  is  to  organize,  observe  and  assist. 

My  junior  high  students  thought  the  activities  were  fun 
and  participated  with  enthusiasm.  One  popular  lesson 
was  Finding  a Job.  Students  divided  into  two  groups— job 
applicants  and  interviewers.  The  applicants  filled  out 
applications  while  the  interviewers  arranged  their  desks 
and  studied  the  questions  they  would  ask  during  the 
interviews.  However,  the  handouts  in  Team  Teaching  were 
rather  difficult  for  junior  high  students  and  I spent  a fair 
amount  of  time  remaking  them.  On  the  questionnaires  I 
asked  the  students  to  complete,  several  wished  they  had 
more  time  to  interview.  Many  students  requested  this 
type  of  lesson  again.  One  student  felt  that  the  skills  prac- 
ticed would  be  useful  in  interviews  for  English  exams. 

I am  pleased  with  the  success  of  the  activities  from 
Team  Teaching.  It  does  require  more  preparation  time, 
but  after  hearing  students'  comments  I feel  it  is  worth  it. 
I think  the  generally  well  thought  out,  communicative 
activities  of  Team  Teaching  would  be  a welcome  addition 
in  any  classroom.  Whether  you  are  a new  teacher  who 
needs  structured  plans  or  an  experienced  teacher  who 
wants  some  fresh  ideas,  I recommend  this  book. 

Reviewed  by  Jill  Kester,  Itami  Board  of  Education 
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Cronin,  J.  (1998).  English  through  the  year  (student's,  teacher's, 
cassette)  Kyoto:  Artworks  Int. 

Gareis,  E.,  Allard,  M.,  Gill,  S.,  & Saindon,  J.  (1998).  A novel  ap- 
proach: Fried  green  tomatoes  (student's  guide,  teacher's).  Ann 
Arbor:  University  of  Michigan  Press. 
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Michigan  Press. 
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IJoyce,  H.  (1998).  Words  for  living:  A vocabulary  workbook  for 
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Supplementary  Materials 

Graham-Marr,  A.,  & Saito,  J.  (1998).  Photocopiable  pairworks  for 
children:  An  ABAX  teacher's  resource.  Tokyo:  ABAX. 

For  Teachers 

IBumett,  L.  (1998).  Issues  in  immigrant  settlement  in  Australia: 
Research  series  10.  Sydney:  NCELTR. 

Jamall,  M.  (1998).  Freestanding:  An  ABAX  teacher's  resource. 
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JALT  News 

edited  by  thomas  I.  simmons  & ono  masaki 
The  third  JALT  Executive  Board  Meeting  (EBM)  of  1998 
was  held  in  Tokyo,  October  3-4,  and  was  attended  by 
seven  national  officers,  twelve  chapter  delegates,  three  N- 
SIG  delegates,  and  about  a dozen  appointed  officers  and 
observers.  Akita  and  Tokyo  Chapters  were  removed  from 
probation  and  restored  to  full  membership  status  and 
granted  access  to  all  chapter  funds.  JALT  Miyazaki  was 
promoted  from  affiliate  status  to  full  chapter  status. 

The  focus  of  the  meeting  was  on  the  changes  in  non- 
profit organisation  laws.  JALT  will  apply  for  NPO  status, 
and  the  delegates  discussed  the  impact  this  will  have  on 
JALT's  operations  and  finances.  The  law  is  vague  and  its 
interpretation  is  still  being  worked  out  by  the  government. 
In  short,  we  cannot  really  make  changes  that  will  fulfill 
government  requirements  since  they  do  not  really  know 
themselves  what  they  want.  JALT's  Financial  Manager, 
Takubo  Motonobu,  will  prepare  the  pertinent  documents 
and  attend  information  meetings  sponsored  by  the  gov- 
ernment. An  update  will  be  given  at  the  November  EBM. 
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Timeline 

12/1/98:  NPO  law  becomes  effective 
1/31/99:  JALT's  deadline  to  file  NPO  application 
8/31  /99:  Final  date  for  government  to  complete  its 
review  of  JALT's  application 
The  following  motion  was  passed  unanimously  to  re- 
spond to  the  NPO  Law:  Moved  that  the  Executive  Board 
may  amend  this  Constitution  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  Japanese  Law.  Such  amendments  shall  take  effect 
immediately  and  must  be  brought  to  the  next  Annual 
General  Meeting  for  approval  by  the  membership.  JALT 
members  who  attend  the  AGM  in  November  at  JALT98 
can  expect  to  vote  on  this  issue. 
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edited  by  laura  macgregor  & kinugawa  takao 

Call  for  Papers:  JALT  Hokkaido  16th  Annual  Language  Confer- 
ence— The  JALT  Hokkaido  16th  Annual  Language  Con- 
ference will  be  held  in  Sapporo  on  Sunday,  May  30, 

1999.  The  Hokkaido  Chapter  invites  you  to  submit  pa- 
pers, in  English  or  Japanese,  on  any  aspect  of  language 
teaching  in  Japan.  Presentation  blocks  will  be  45  minutes 
and  any  equipment  needs  must  be  specified.  Abstracts 
should  be  no  longer  than  250  words  (English)  or  1,000  ji 
(Japanese),  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a cover  sheet 
bearing  your  name,  address,  phone/ fax /e-mail  contact, 
paper's  title,  and  biodata.  Japanese  papers  should  have 
an  English  summary  attached.  If  possible,  English  pa- 
pers should  have  a Japanese  summary  attached.  Submit 
abstracts  by  February  15, 1999  by  e-mail  to:  Ken 
Hartmann,  <RM6K-HTMN@asahi-net.or.jp>,  or  send  in 
Word  format  on  a floppy  disk  together  with  a hard  copy 
to:  JALT  Hokkaido,  1-2-3-305  Midorimachi,  Makomanai, 
Minami-ku,  Sapporo  005-0013. 
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Call  for  Papers:  Individual  Differences  in  Foreign  Language 
Learning:  Effects  of  Aptitude,  Intelligence,  and  Motivation — 

March  26-27, 1999,  Aoyama  Gakuin  University,  Tokyo. 

This  conference  will  relate  the  constructs  of  intelli- 
gence, aptitude,  and  motivation  to  issues  of  language 
learning  in  instructed  settings.  Three  keynote  speakers 
(Peter  Macintyre,  University  College  of  Cape  Breton; 
Peter  Skehan,  Thames  Valley  University;  and  Robert 
Sternberg,  Yale  University)  will  present  papers 
summarising  the  latest  developments  and  research  into 
these  constructs.  Workshops  in  using  measurement  in- 
struments will  also  be  held.  There  will  also  be  approxi- 
mately 25  individual  presentations  following  keynote 
addresses.  These  will  be  30  minutes  in  length,  with  10 
minutes  for  discussion.  Presentations  may  be  in  English 
or  Japanese.  Please  submit  300-word  abstracts  to  the 
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address  below  by  January  1, 1999.  The  ¥3,000  participa- 
tion fee  will  be  payable  on  site.  Please  submit  abstracts 
and  requests  for  further  registration  information  to:  Pe- 
ter Robinson,  (Individual  Differences  Symposium);  De- 
partment of  English,  Aoyama  Gakuin  University, 
Shibuya,  Shibuya-ku,  Tokyo  150-8366; 
<peterr@cl.aoyama.ac.jp>. 

Individual  Differences  Symposium— 
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EFL  Poetry  Competition — Teachers,  students,  and  others 
involved  in  ELF/ESL  are  invited  to  submit  poems  based 
on  their  experiences  teaching,  learning,  observing,  or 
using  English  as  a foreign  or  second  language.  £500  in 
prizes  plus  possible  inclusion  in  a Poetry  and  TEFL  an- 
thology. Closing  date:  December  31, 1998.  For  informa- 
tion and  an  application  form,  contact:  White  Adder 
Press;  14  Canongate  Venture,  New  Street,  Edinburgh 
EH8  8BH;  t/ f:  0131-557-5653;  <martlet@dircon.co.uk>. 
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Call  for  Guest  Editors:  71TSpedal  Issue,  Spring  2000 — TLT  is 

seeking  a Guest  Editor  or  Editors  willing  to  oversee  the 
next  available  Special  Issue,  slotted  for  March  to  May, 
2000.  Topics  for  recent  or  upcoming  Special  Issues  in- 
clude Global  Issues,  Gender  Issues,  Video,  English  for 
Specific  Purposes,  Active  Learning,  and  Teacher  Devel- 
opment. We  welcome  proposals  for  topics  of  interest 
which  have  not  been  covered  recently.  Some  past  issues 
have  been  largely  the  work  of  one  N-SIG  or  another;  we 
would  welcome  a proposal  from  an  N-SIG  which  has 
not  taken  on  a Special  Issue  before.  If  you  are  interested 
in  editing  a Special  Issue,  please  contact  Associate  Editor 
Bill  Lee  (p.  3). 
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Needed  Immediately:  JALT99  Conference  Handbook 
Editor — The  program  committee  for  JALT99  is  seeking  a 
person  who  can  edit  the  program  handbook.  This  per- 
son would  collect  and  arrange  material  relating  to  the 
annual  conference  (such  as  presentation  information  and 
events  listings)  to  be  published  in  a handbook  given  to 
all  conference  attendees.  This  person  should  have  com- 
petent computer  and  e-mail  skills,  a reliable  internet 
connection,  creativity,  and  patience.  Conference  fees  will 
be  waived  for  this  person,  and  JALT  membership  for  the 
year  will  be  paid.  Contact  co-chairs  David  Brooks, 
<dbrooks@tkb. att.ne.jp >;  or  Jill  Robbins, 
<robbins@kwansei.ac.jp>;  0798-54-6131 . 
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The  CALS  Distance  Study  MA  Programme 


The  distance  study  version  of  the  internationally 
respected  CALS  MA  in  Teaching  English  as  a 
Foreign  Language  offers... 

• a stimulating  programme  of  study 

• an  effective  combination  of  theory  and  practice 

• an  interesting  and  professionally  relevant  range  of  options 


• an  economical  route  to  a Masters  degree  without  leaving  home. 


You  can  complete  the  degree  over  several  years  by  distance  learning  (with  May  and 
November  entry  points)  for  a total  cost  of  around  Y822,000  (at  current  rates). 

The  MA  study  packs  are  complete,  all  essential  reading  being  provided.  You  are  not 
required  to  attend  any  courses,  either  in  your  country  or  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

You  can,  however,  combine  studies  by  distance  mode  with  intensive  courses  in  the 
United  Kingdom  if  you  wish  to. 

For  more  details , contact: 

The  Course  Administrator  (RW) 

CENTRE  FOR  APPLIED  LANGUAGE  STUDIES 
The  University  of  Reading  PO  Box  241 
Reading  RG6  6WB  United  Kingdom 


telephone:  (+44)  118  931  8512 

(or  (+44)  118  931  8514  for  main  office) 

fax:  (+44)  118  975  6506 

e-mail:  CALS@reading.ac.uk 


Combining  theory  and  practice  - 
the  CALS  Distance  Study  MA  in  TEFL 

072 


Visit  our  Web  page:  http://www.rdg.ac.uk/AcaDepts/cl/CALS/distance.html 
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Of  National  SIGnificance 

edited  by  tom  merrier 

Bilingualism — For  information  about  the  Bilingualism  N- 
SIG  and  our  bimonthly  newsletter,  Bilingual  Japan,  visit 
our  website  atchttp:// www.kagawa-jc.ac.jp/ 
~steve_mc/JALTBNSIG.html>.  To  learn  about  our  an- 
nual journal,  The  Japan  Journal  of  Multilingualism  and 
Multiculturalism,  visitchttp:// www.kagawa-jc.ac.jp/ 
~steve_mc/jjmm.html>.  Both  websites  contain  links  to 
other  websites  concerning  bilingualism. 
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Computer-Assisted  Language  Learning— CALLing  Asia, 
the  4th  Annual  JALT  CALL  N-SIG  Conference  on  Com- 
puters and  Language  Learning,  will  meet  May  22-25  at 
Kyoto  Sangyo  University  in  Kyoto.  The  deadline  for  the 
call  for  papers  is  February  7th,  more  information  about 
submitting  a proposal  can  be  found  atchttp:// 
langue.hyper.chubu.ac.jp/c@ll/conferences/call99>. 
Please  visit  the  CALL  N-SIG  atchttp:// 
langue.hyper.chubu.ac.jp/jalt/nsig/call/calll.html>. 
fust  ££^£<9^->fc££CALLing  Asia^^5^22B ^25 B 
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College  and  University  Educators— The  CUE  N-SIG  pro- 
motes discussion  of  professional  and  developmental  is- 
sues, LI  and  L2  for  academic  and  specific  purposes, 
employment  and  career  issues,  college-oriented  teaching, 
and  research.  For  a sample  of  our  newsletter,  ON  CUEf 


contact  Jack  Kimball.  Please  visit  our  web  site  at  chttp:// 
interserver.miyazakimed.ac.jp  / -cue/ 1 .html> . 
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Global  Issues  in  Language  Education— The  GILE  N-SIG  s 
aims  are  to  promote  the  integration  of  global  issues, 
global  awareness,  and  social  responsibility  into  foreign 
language  teaching,  to  promote  networking  among  lan- 
guage educators,  and  to  promote  awareness  of  teaching 
ideas,  activities,  and  resources  from  the  fields  of  global 
education,  peace  education,  human  rights  education, 
and  environmental  education.  For  more  information 
contact  us  at  the  address  listed. 
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Japanese  as  a Second  Language— Are  you  interested  in 
teaching  or  learning  Japanese?  If  so,  why  not  consider 
becoming  a member  of  JSL?  We  are  a network  of  Japa- 
nese-language  teachers  and  learners  who,  through  our 
quarterly  newsletter,  occasional  journal,  and  presenta- 
tions at  conferences  and  meetings,  provide  members 
with  a forum  for  discussing  issues  and  exchanging  ideas 
and  information  in  the  field  of  Japanese-language  teach- 
ing and  learning. 
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Junior  and  Senior  High  School— The  Jr/Sr  High  N-SIG 
welcomes  new  members  and  encourages  all  to  contrib- 
ute ideas  and  articles  to  our  expanded  newsletter.  We 
also  will  facilitate  the  development  of  newsletter  articles 
through  peer  mentoring.  Members  with  more  experi- 
ence in  writing  for  professional  journals  will  support 
less  experienced  members  in  developing  their  ideas  and 
contributions  to  the  newsletter.  For  further  details, 
please  contact  the  coordinator,  Barry  Mateer. 

iil TUL 

Learner  Development— The  LD  N-SIG  is  for  teachers  to 
share  ways  of  empowering  themselves  and  their  stu- 
dents to  develop  their  full  potential  as  language  learn- 
ers. Contact  us  for  more  information  and  a sample  copy 
of  our  newsletter. 
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Materials  Writers — Materials  Writers  is  dedicated  to  con- 
tinually raising  the  standards  in  the  creation  of  language 
teaching  materials,  in  all  languages  and  all  media.  The 
newsletters  this  year  have  had  articles  concerning  copy- 
right and  ISBN  numbers,  among  other  topics.  If  you 
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Oxford  University  Press 


www.oup.com/eit/springboard 


Tom  Robb 

Professor  at  Kyoto  Sangyo  University, 

Faculty  of  Foreign  Languages 

Tom  is  a founding  member  of  JALT,  having  served  as 
President  and  Executive  Secretary  for  many  years.  He 
also  served  on  the  Executive  Board  of  TESOL  from  1991- 


Take  your 
students  to 
the  next  level !! 

Both  levels  feature: 

• a syllabus  focusing  on  high- 
interest  topics  drawn  from 
student  surveys 

• a ‘Project  File’  containing  a 
project  for  each  unit  to  help 
students  express  themselves 
creatively 

• clear  language  models  and  key 
expressions  to  guide  students  in 
conversation 

• photocopiable  vocabulary 
development  worksheets  for  each 
unit  in  the  Teacher’s  Book 


Please  send  me  a free  sample  of 
Springboard  1 (^)  Springboard  2 £) 
Name: 

School  Name: 

Telephone: 

Fax: 


1 


i 


Please  fax  to:  03-5995-3919 


1994.  He  is  Web  Master  for  the  new  Oxford  Springboard  Web  site. 


Don’t  miss 

Tom's  presentation  at 
National  JALT;  Sat.  Nov.  2 1 , 
4:15  - 5:00 
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Oxford  University  Press 

2-4-8  Kanamecho, 
Toshima-ku,  Tokyo 
T 171-8585 
TEL:  03-5995-3801 
FAX:  03-5995-3919 
Osaka  Office 
TEL:  06-368-9213 


N-SIG 


would  like  to  read  them  or  contribute  articles,  contact 
the  editor,  Chris  Poel:  <cjpoel@zb3.so-ne tne.jp>. 
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Professionalism,  Administration,  and  Leadership  in  Edu- 
cation— The  PALE  Journal  of  Professional  Issues  focuses  on 
teachers,  administrators,  and  communities  for  all  educa- 
tion levels.  Concerns  include  work  conditions,  legal  is- 
sues, ethics,  and  research  affecting  language  education. 

TPALE  Journal  of  Professional  Issues]  12,  $> 
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Teaching  Children— The  Teaching  Children  N-SIG  pro- 
vides a forum  for  language  teachers  of  children.  Our 
quarterly  newsletter.  Teachers  Learning  with  Children, 
addresses  practical  teaching  methods  and  issues  in  the 
field.  This  past  year  the  TLC  has  focused  on  Teacher 
Development,  Classroom  Management,  and  The  Cre- 
ative Classroom.  Future  TLC  topics  include  phonics  and 
reading. 
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Teacher  Education — As  a follow-up  to  the  first  Action 
Research  workshop  the  TEd  NSIG  will  hold  a second 
event  on  13  -14  February,  1999.  Special  interest  groups 
will  plan  and  work  together  on  projects  in  their  own 
specific  areas.Venue:  Yamanishi  Fukushi  Kinen  Kaikan 
in  Osaka  (15  min.  walk  from  JR  Osaka  station,  or  7 
minute  walk  from  Hankyu  Umeda  station).  Cost: 

¥12,000  including  accommodation  (no  meals).  Details 
from  Merinda  Wilson;  <m.wilson@suma.kobe- 
wu.ac.jp>,  t:  078-731-6198. 
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Testing  and  Evaluation— In  different  forms,  testing  and 
assessment  constitute  such  an  integral  part  of  Japan's 
education  system  that  it  is  virtually  impossible  for  lan- 
guage teachers  not  to  be  involved  in  the  process.  This 
group  aims  to  serve  as  a forum  for  all  those  interested  in 
the  theoretical  principles  of,  current  research  in,  and 
classroom  application  of  language  evaluation. 
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Video — Would  you  like  to  turn  an  excerpt  of  your  favorite 
film  or  television  program  into  a language  or  culture 
lesson  for  your  classes?  Join  the  Video  N-SIG  and  learn 
how.  Our  newsletter.  Video  Rising,  is  full  of  suggestions 
and  advice  on  how  to  turn  all  sorts  of  video  materials 
into  successful  lessons.  For  details  and  sample 
articles, visit  our  homepage  at  <http:/  /members. tripod, 
com  / ~j  al  t_video  / > . 
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N-SIGs  in  the  Making 

Foreign  Language  Literacy— The  N-SIG  is  happy  to  re- 
port that  membership  continues  to  increase.  The  next 
step  is  to  become  an  affiliate  N-SIG.  Our  fourth  newslet- 
ter, LAC4,  is  now  out;  see  the  contact  information  below 
to  order  either  a paper  or  an  e-mail  copy.  Please  con- 
sider joining  this  N-SIG  when  you  renew  your  JALT 
membership.  Thanks  for  your  patience  and  support. 
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Other  Language  Educators — This  forming  N-SIG  seeks  to 
represent,  within  JALT,  teachers  and  learners  of  as  many 
languages  and  cultures  as  possible,  other  than  just  En- 
glish or  Japanese.  In  the  face  of  impending  restructuring 
at  many  Japanese  universities,  we  act  as  an  information 
network  for  teachers  and  learners  of  other  languages 
and  cultures,  to  help  our  members  develop  and  sustain 
the  organizational  conditions  for  their  work  and  re- 
search. 
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N-SIG  Contact  Information 

Blllnguallsm-Chalr:  Peter  Cray;  Vi:  011-897-9891  (h);  <pag@sapporo.ema11.ne.jp> 
Computer-Assisted  Language  Learning-Coordinator:  Elln  Melchior; 
t:  0568-76-0905  (w);  f:  0568-71-8396  (w);  <elln@gol.com> 

College  and  University  Educators-Coordlnator  8 Editor,  ON  CUE : Jack  Kimball;  Vi: 
0985-84-4485  (h);  <klmball@post.mlyazakl-med.ac.jp> 

Global  Issues  in  Language  Education-Coordinator  and  Newsletter  Editor:  Kip  A. 
Cates;  Vi:  0857-28-2428  (h);  <kcates@fed.tottorl-u.ac.Jp> 

Japanese  as  a Second  Language-Coordinator:  Haruhara  Kenlchlro;  t:  03-3694-9348 
(h);  f:  03-3694-3397  (h);  <8XA02040@niftyserve.or.Jp> 

Coordinator:  Nlshitanl  Marl;  Vi:  042-548-7663  <h);  <marl@econ.hlt-u.ac.Jp> 

Junior  and  Senior  High  School-Coordinator:  8arry  Mateer;  t:  044-933-8588  (h); 
<barrym@gol.com> 

Learner  Development-Joint  Coordinator:  Hugh  Nicoll;  t:  0985-20-4807  (w);f:  0985- 
20-2000,  ext.  1306  (w);  <hnlcoll@funatsuka.mlyazakl-mu.ac.Jp>  Joint  Coordinator: 
Aokl  Naoko;  t:  06-850-6111  (w);  f:  06-850-5131  (w);  <naoko@let.osaka-u.ac.jp> 
Material  Writers- Chair:  James  Swan;  Vi:  0742-41-9576  (w);  <swan@dalbutsu.nara- 
u.ac.Jp> 

Professionalism,  Administration,  and  Leadership  In  Education-Joint  Coordinator 
(Membership  and  Publicity):  Thomas  L.  Simmons;  f:  045-845-8242  (h); 
<malang@gol.com> 

Teaching  Children-Coordlnator:  Aleda  Krause;  t:  048-776-0392;  f:  048-776-7952; 
<aleda@gol.com>  (English);  <elnlshl@gol.com> 

(Japanese) 

Teacher  Education-Coordinator:  Nell  Cowle;  Vi:  048- 
853-4566  (h);  <cowle@ crlsscross.com > 

Testing  and  Evaluation-Chair:  Leo  Yoffe;  t/f:  027-233- 
8696  (h);  <lyoffe@thunder.edu.gunma-u.ac.jp> 

Video-Coordinator:  Daniel  Walsh;  t:  0722-99-5127  (h); 

<walsh@hagoromo@acjp> 

Foreign  Language  Literacy-Joint  Coordinator 
(Communications):  Charles  Jannuzl;  Vi:  0776-27-7102  (h); 
<jannuzl@ThePentagon.com> 

Other  Language  Educators-Coordlnator:  Rudolf  Relnelt; 

Vi:  089-927-6293  (h);  <relnelt@ll.ehlme-u.ac.Jp> 
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Chapter  Reports 


Chapter  Reports 

edited  by  diane  pelyk  & shiotsu  toshihiko 

Gunma:  June  1998 — Try  a Little  TPR,  by  Aleda  Krause. 
The  presenter  demonstrated  the  Total  Physical  Re- 
sponse, a method  of  teaching  English  using  motion  and 
movement.  TPR  is  based  on  the  premise  that  "the  body 
doesn't  forget."  Krause  used  German,  a language  spo- 
ken by  few  attendees,  to  illustrate  the  use  of  TPR.  She 
asked  two  people  to  come  to  the  front  and  demon- 
strated the  actions  of  standing  up,  sitting  down,  turn- 
ing, going  forward,  and  stopping  in  German.  Then,  she 
gave  just  the  oral  direction  and  hesitated  before  per- 
forming the  action,  to  see  if  the  students  were  able  to 
follow  just  the  words.  Next,  she  simply  gave  the  direc- 
tions without  performing  the  action  herself.  She  tried 
the  same  technique  with  more  difficult  phrases.  Finally, 
she  asked  the  participants  to  begin  producing  the 
phrases  they  had  so  far  just  heard  and  responded  to  by 
giving  directions  to  others  in  the  room. 

Krause  gave  further  ideas  for  varying  this  basic  pat- 
tern and  using  TPR  to  teach  vocabulary  and  grammar 
past  the  beginning  stage.  For  example,  the  teacher  could 
teach  relative  clauses  by  giving  directions  such  as, 
"Makiko,  touch  one  of  the  books  on  the  table.  Jun,  give 
me  the  book  that  Makiko  touched." 

Although  the  audience  was  often  unable  to  catch  each 
sound  in  her  directions,  they  were  able  to  respond  cor- 
rectly by  just  catching  the  first  sound  in  each  phrase. 
(Reported  by  Fukushima  Rie  and  Yamagiwa  Yukiko,  Edited 
by  Cheiron  McMahill) 

Gunma:  September  1998 — Tasks  for  Grammar-Conscious- 
ness, by  Noel  Houck.  "Consciousness-raising"  (CR) 
tasks  are  the  fruit  of  applying  the  most  recent  theoreti- 
cal research  on  second  language  acquisition  (SLA)  to 
the  communicative  classroom.  Houck  gave  us  a concise 
overview  of  the  process  by  which  researchers  believe 
learners  create  ever  more  complex  internal  models  of  a 
grammar,  while  stressing  that  many  factors  such  as  the 
effect  of  explicit  instruction  and  acquisition 
are  still  controversial.  Nevertheless,  the 
good  news  is  that  in  the  "black  box"  where 
language  acquisition  takes  place,  research- 
ers now  posit  a crucial  learning  moment. 

At  this  moment,  the  learner  "notices"  the 
difference  between  the  form  he  or  she  has 
internalized  thus  far  and  the  native  form. 

While  this  shift  in  consciousness  can  occur 
at  any  time  in  SLA,  teachers  are  able  to 
systematically  facilitate  it  by  observing  the 
type  of  grammar  their  students  produce 
and  creating  short,  focused  tasks  aimed  at 
increasing  awareness  of  the  target  lan- 
guage usage. 

The  key  to  these  tasks  is  to  keep  them  simple,  focus- 
ing on  just  one  grammar  point,  and  short,  to  prevent 
overloading  the  attention  of  students.  We  should  not  be 
discouraged  if  students  do  not  immediately  internalize 
the  coirect  grammar  as  a result.  Each  student  has  a 
different  acquisition  timetable.  Instead,  we  should  act 
on  the  assumption  that  by  calling  our  students'  atten- 
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tion  to  a certain  point,  we  will  prepare  them  to  recall 
and  internalize  it  at  a later  date  of  readiness. 

Houck  gave  an  example  of  a CR  task  for  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  proper  use  of  "since"  and  "ago"  with  the 
present  perfect  and  simple  perfect.  Present  both  correct 
sentences  and  incorrect  sentences.  Make  sure  the  incorrect 
sentences  are  flagged  in  some  way.  Then  ask  students  to 
state  the  grammar  rule  in  English  or  Japanese.  Give  them 
the  rule  if  this  is  too  difficult.  Have  students  look  at  more 
examples  and  correct  sentences  containing  mistakes. 

Have  students  write  several  sentences  of  their  own  using 
the  target  grammar.  We  then  practiced  creating  similar 
exercises  of  our  own.  It  proved  exceptionally  difficult  to 
create  good  sentences  that  illustrated  only  one  grammar 
point.  In  this  light,  Houck's  advice  to  always  try  out  exer- 
cises on  oneself  and  colleagues  before  using  them  in  class 
made  a lot  of  sense.  (Reported  by  Cheiron  McMahill) 

Ibarald:  September  1998 — Reverse  Textbook  Creation 
Method  for  Chinese,  by  Jine-Jung  Chou,  Authentic  Bal- 
anced Materials  for  Beginners,  by  Joyce  Cunningham. 
Chou  began  his  explanation  of  TCRO  (Textbook  Creation 
in  Reverse  Order)  with  a brief  introduction  of  Chinese 
language  textbooks  in  Japan.  Dissatisfied  with  present 
choices,  the  presenter  asks  students  to  write  and  present 
their  own  textbook.  Chou  outlined  the  successes  and  pit- 
falls  of  this  method,  ranging  from  initial  questioning  of 
goals  and  methods  by  students,  to  enthusiasm  at  being  in 
charge,  to  a realization  of  the  difficulties  involved. 

Cunningham  introduced  us  to  the  Canadian  author, 
Robert  Munsch.  In  groups,  we  read  and  brainstormed 
how  to  use  these  fascinating,  simple  and  short  stories, 
many  of  which  have  been  recorded  on  audio  and  video. 
Members  got  involved  in  these  delightful  stories  and 
agreed  that  minibooks  are  inexpensive  and  worth  inves- 
tigating for  a source  of  authentic  material,  usable  with 
almost  any  level  for  a light-hearted  change.  (Reported  by 
Dann  Gossman) 

Kitakyushu:  July  1998 — A Project- Centered  Curriculum,  by 
Andrew  Zitman.  The  presenter  discussed  the  pros  and 
cons  of  using  projects  in  the  English  classroom.  The 
positive  aspects  include  the  use  of  English 
outside  the  classroom,  an  increase  in  student- 
centeredness,  the  opportunity  to  speak  En- 
glish at  greater  length  than  usual,  the 
development  of  research  skills,  and  the  feel- 
ing of  success  that  comes  after  surviving  an 
anxious  experience.  Negative  aspects  in- 
cluded the  difficulty  of  grading  a group  pre- 
sentation that  may  have  been  written  by  one 
student  and  only  read  by  teammates,  the  lack 
of  interaction  in  a typically  reported  project, 
and  the  boredom  of  the  audience  for  whom 
the  language  of  many  projects  is  too  difficult 
to  grasp  at  one  hearing. 

Zitman  credits  students  for  his  break- 
through. For  years,  he  had  been  assigning  groups  of 
students  to  give  reports  on  some  cultural  aspect  of  a 
foreign  country.  When  one  group  chose  to  make  their 
class  presentation  in  the  form  of  a casual  conversation, 
he  realized  that  this  format  provided  the  "missing  link" 
in  previous  projects.  Since  the  focus  of  his  weekly  class 
sessions  was  to  practice  various  discourse  strategies  in 
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small  group  conversations,  such  a project  was  a natural 
culmination  of  a course. 

The  ideal  presentation  must  include  greetings,  clarifi- 
cations, feedback,  all  other  elements  of  conversational 
discourse,  as  well  as  researched  facts.  The  explanation 
time  needed  for  the  project  is  suddenly  reduced  because 
each  weekly  class  is  a rehearsal.  The  language  used  in  a 
conversational  report  is  appropriate  to  the  audience. 
Students  have  plenty  of  opportunities  to  exhibit  creativ- 
ity in  setting  up  the  context  of  their  conversation.  To 
ensure  the  audience  remains  attentive,  Zitman  requires 
them  to  complete  an  evaluation  form,  plus  some  com- 
ments on  what  was  especially  good,  what  needed  im- 
provement and  what  the  listener  learned.  ( Reported  by 
Margaret  Orleans) 

Kitakyushu:  September  1998 — What  JALT  Can  Do  for  You 
and  What  You  Can  Do  for  JALT,  by  David  McMurray. 
Informality  characterized  the  meeting  as  McMurray 
asked  members  to  analyze  and  report  on  various  facets 
of  the  JALT  experience. 

What  JALT  can  do  for  us  included  providing  practi- 
cal tips  and  theoretical  background  for  improved  teach- 
ing through  meetings,  publications,  and  conferences. 

By  way  of  illustration,  McMurray  demonstrated  several 
warm-up  activities  suitable  for  most  student  levels  and 
briefly  introduced  some  concepts  behind  chaos  or  com- 
plexity theory.  The  goody  bags  provided  by  local  offic- 
ers began  to  fill  as  McMurray  handed  out  back  issues 
of  TLT  and  posters  for  the  JALT  '98  conference. 
McMurray  also  discussed  research  grants.  Local  Liai- 
son Officer  Malcolm  Swanson  pointed  out  the  most 
recent  issues  of  all  N-SIG  publications,  which  are  dis- 
played at  every  meeting.  Fukuoka  President  Bill 
Pellows  announced  upcoming  events  in  that  chapter, 
the  online  Kyushu  EFL  Calendar,  and  expanding  links 
between  his  chapter  and  Korean  educators. 

Membership  Chair  Paul  Collett  conducted  a recent 
survey  that  revealed  most  current  JALT  members  had 
learned  about  the  organization  through  friends.  He 
encouraged  satisfied  members  to  pass  on  the  good 
word  and  handed  out  posters  and  fliers  for  upcoming 
events,  as  well  as  JALT  application  forms.  (Reported  by 
Margaret  Orleans) 

Kobe:  September  1998 — Games,  Activities,  Songs  & 
Chants,  by  Greg  Cossu.  The  audience  first  brainstormed 
for  ideas  on  teaching  EFL  classes  for  children.  Then  the 
members  participated  in  exercises  that  utilized  these 
ideas.  Some  interesting  activities  included  using  culture- 
item  flashcards,  playing  "Bingo"  with  a variety  of  ques- 
tion patterns,  and  stimulating  groups  to  cooperate  in 
building  sentences.  The  presenter  demonstrated  that  all 
of  these  activities  can  be  modified  to  teach  a variety  of 
target  language  items  or  proficiency  levels.  The  audi- 
ence was  also  given  ideas  on  involving  parents  in  the 
learning  process  and  keeping  children  working  on  their 
English  during  vacations.  The  presentation  ended  with  a 
demonstration  on  teaching  children  to  make  minibooks. 
(Reported  by  Brent  Jones) 

Kyoto:  September  1998 — How  to  Encourage  Japanese 
Children  to  Volunteer,  by  Tabuchi  Mayumi.  The  pre- 
senter began  with  a brief  history  of  Matsuka  Phonics 
Institute  (MPI).  The  language  acquisition  triangle, 
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which  MPI  is  based  on,  focuses  on  meaning,  sound, 
and  then  letter  (with  phonics  being  the  bridge  between 
sound  and  letter).  This  is  a reversal  from  many  teach- 
ing activities  in  Japanese  schools,  where  students  learn 
the  meaning,  letter,  and  then  sound.  Tabuchi  demon- 
strated games  and  activities  for  teaching  phonics,  daily 
expressions,  vocabulary  and  sentences,  and  picture 
books.  She  also  showed  brief  video  clips,  so  partici- 
pants could  take  a break  and  watch  younger  students 
do  the  work.  The  participants  tried  out  a total  of  21 
activities  that  can  be  easily  used  with  children  or 
adapted  for  older  learners.  ( Reported  by  Janice  Penner) 

Osaka:  September  1998 — A Problem  Solving  Approach,  by 
Joseph  DeVeto.  The  presenter  began  by  asking  the  audi- 
ence to  reflect  on  their  own  EFL  teaching  experiences 
and  to  focus  on  problems  and  successes.  DeVeto  then 
shared  some  of  his  own  experiences  at  different  junior 
and  senior  high  schools  in  Japan. 

He  categorized  the  problems  into  six  main  areas:  no 
verbal  response,  katakana  pronunciation,  not  understand- 
ing meaning,  lack  of  practice  time  in  the  classroom,  stu- 
dents lacking  confidence,  and  a lack  of  extended 
conversations  in  the  classroom.  Then  DeVeto  gave  us 
some  solutions  that  worked  successfully  for  him  in  large 
classes.  One  can  overcome  a lack  of  verbal  response  by 
using  simple  TPR  listening  activities.  Problems  of 
katakana  pronunciation  can  be  alleviated  by  the  teacher 
dictating  letters  of  the  alphabet,  words,  and  sentences 
while  using  natural  pronunciation.  Students  could  be 
taught  meaning  through  question  and  answer  dictations 
using  pictures  in  a game-like  atmosphere.  To  increase 
language  practice,  DeVeto  showed  various  examples  of 
pair  activities  using  pictures,  communication  crossword 
puzzles,  and  card  games  to  motivate  the  students  to  prac- 
tice what  they  have  learned.  He  also  suggested  using  task 
listening  activities  with  clear  goals  and  opportunities  to 
provide  students  with  instant  feedback,  thereby  giving 
them  confidence  in  comprehending  English  conversation. 
The  presenter  generated  extended  conversation  outside 
the  classroom  by  using  cards,  on  which  students  receive 
stamps  from  the  teacher  for  each  question  asked  to  him  or 
her  outside  of  class.  ( Reported  by  Rebecca  Caiman) 

Shinshu:  July  1998 — Let's  Explore  Computers,  by 
Ikegami  Hiroshi.  In  his  quest  to  share  his  love  of  com- 
puters, the  presenter  showed  us  what  they  are  com- 
posed of  and  how  they  can  be  used  effectively.  After 
establishing,  through  groupwork,  the  importance  of 
having  a goal  in  using  computers,  Ikegami  had  us  actu- 
ally examine  the  inside  of  a computer,  then  sketch  it 
and  identify  each  com- 
ponent. Then  various 
types  of  software  and 
CD  ROMs  were  intro- 
duced. The  demonstra- 
tions of  hardware  and 
software,  along  with  his 
user-friendly  handouts, 
encouraged  us  to  go 
home  and  actually  try 
installing  some  new  pro- 
grams ourselves.  (Re- 
ported by  Mary  Aruga)  mt 
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Online  is  a 3-level  course  in  American  English  starting  at  Basic  level 
The  topic-based  syllabus  integrates  grammar,  vocabulary,  functions, 
conversational  strategies,  and  cross-cultural  content. 
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KEY  FEATURES  INCLUDE: 

• Conversation  practice  in  natural  contexts 

• Interactive  pairwork  activities 

• Lively  task  listening 

• Unique  Wordbuilder 

• Teacher's  Guide  with  photocopiable  review  tests 


The  Best-Selling  Course  for 
Japanese  Students 


FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION,  CONTACT  OUR  ELT  HOTLINE  AT: 
(Tel)  03-5977-8581  (Fax)  03-5977-8582 


Please  send  a sample  of  OnLine  Basic  □ Book  1 □ Book  2 □ (please  tick  one). 
I'd  like  to  consider  it  for  adoption. 


Name: 


School: 


Address:  Home  □ School  □ 


TEL:  Home  □ School  □ 
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UMLanguagehouse 


Main  Office 

Hayakawa  Building,  5-14-7  Hakusan  Bunkyo-ku,  Tokyo  112-0001 
Tel:  03-3943-6857  Fax:03-3943-6863  fHQ 

Osaka  Office  O « w 

Minami-daiwa  Building  5-303,  3-6-25  Minamisemba  Chuo-ku,  Osaka-shi  542-0081 
Tel:  06-245-9995  Fax:  06-245-9996 

WWW  http^/www.i3web.ntti.co.jp/MacmillanLH  e-mail  mlh@po.sphere.ne.jp 
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edited  by  malcolm  swanson  & tom  merner 

The  end  of  another  year  already ! Compliments  of  the  season , and 

all  the  best  for  the  New  Year  to  everyone  out  there  who  has 

helped  with  this  column  in  1998. 

Malcolm  Swanson , Tom  Merner 

Akita — There  is  no  meeting  this  month.  Our  next  event 
will  be  in  the  spring,  once  we've  thawed  outl 

Fukuoka — Fostering  Creativity,  Cooperation  and  Com- 
munication in  the  Classroom,  by  Chris  Chase,  Seinan 
University.  Teachers  often  complain  that  they  spend  all 
the  time  talking,  with  students  never  saying  anything, 
so  small  group  approaches  are  used  to  solicit  input 
from  students.  These  will  be  modeled  in  a fun  and  in- 
teresting way  in  this  workshop.  Chase  has  found  that 
nothing  beats  writing  as  a means  of  getting  to  know 
your  students.  Sunday , December  13,  2:00-5:00;  Aso  For- 
eign Language  Travel  College. 
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Hamamatsu — My  Share,  Officer's  Meeting,  and  Christ- 
mas Party.  A chance  for  teachers  in  Hamamatsu  to 
share  some  of  the  techniques  and  activities  they  use  in 
the  classroom.  An  officer's  meeting  will  follow  this,  so 
come  along  and  get  involved!  There  will  be  a Christ- 
mas Party  afterwards  at  a local  restaurant.  Sunday , De- 
cember 6,  2:00-4:00 ; Create  Hamamatsu , room  51;  ¥1,000. 

Hiroshima — Annual  General  Meeting,  Conference  Re- 
ports, and  Bonenkai.  The  annual  general  meeting  and 
election  of  officers  will  be  followed  by  conference  re- 
ports. If  you  attended  the  national  conference,  then 
come  along  and  tell  us  all  about  it.  After,  you  can  enjoy 
seeing  old  faces  and  meeting  new  friends  over  deli- 
cious food  at  the  bonenkai.  Admission  to  the  bonenkai  is 
one  (full)  dish!  Sunday , December  13, 11:30-3:30;  HIC, 
Crystal  Plaza  6F,  near  ANA  Hotel. 

Hokkaido— Bonenkai,  Election,  and  Highlights  from 
JALT98.  Celebrate  the  end  of  the  year  with  a delicious 
lunch  party,  elect  new  officers,  and  listen  to  what  was 
learned  by  members  attending  the  National  Confer- 
ence. Sunday , December  6, 12:00-4:00;  HIS  International 
School;  one-day  members  ¥2,000. 
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Ibaraki — Exclusionist  Policies  make  for  a Lose-Lose 
Situation — the  Gaikokujinka  of  Japan's  Academics, 
by  Tony  Laszlo,  journalist.  Laszlo  will  inform  members 
about  the  current  situation  of  foreign  teachers  in  Japan, 
the  consequences  of  term  contracts  ( ninkisei ),  and  aca- 
demic freedom.  A business  section  and  election  of  new 
officers  will  follow.  You  are  encouraged  to  join  in  our 
annual  Christmas  party.  Please  bring  an  exchange  gift 
of  ¥500.  Sunday , December  13 , 1:30-5:00;  Shonan  Gakusyu 
Center , 5F,  Ulara  building  (next  to  JR ),  Tsuchiura;  one-day 
members  ¥500. 

Kagawa — Presentation  by  Wendy  Nakanishi,  Shikoku 
Gakuin,  Elections,  and  Christmas  Party.  Please  come 
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for  a presentation  by  local  teacher  Wendy  Nakanishi. 

She  will  show  how  to  teach  language  through  litera- 
ture. While  at  the  meeting,  have  your  voice  heard  at  the 
annual  elections.  After,  enjoy  yourself  at  our  Christmas 
party!  Sunday , December  20,  2:00-4:00;  I-PAL  Center;  one- 
day  members  ¥2,000. 

Kanazawa — Annual  JALT  Kanazawa  Christmas  Party. 

Sunday,  December  6,  from  6:30;  Joe  House,  Ishibiki;  mem- 
bers ¥ 3,000,  one-day  members  ¥ 4,000  (at  door). 

Kitakyushu — Pooling  Teachers'  Insights,  by  Dave  Pite, 
Meiji  Gakuen,  and  Robert  Long,  Kyushu  Institute  of 
Technology.  Insights  from  interviews/ questionnaires 
with  various  teachers  will  provide  a basis  for  discus- 
sion to  help  get  a clear  perspective  on  what  we  actually 
do  as  teachers.  Examining  our  underlying  belief  sys- 
tems and  personal  assumptions  and  biases  is  an  impor- 
tant means  in  clarifying  the  ongoing  process  of 
professional  development.  Saturday,  Dec.  12,  Kitakyushu 
International  Conference  Center,  room  31  one-day  members 
¥500 . 

Kobe — Annual  Potpourri  Meeting  and  Bonenkai.  1. 

What  Do  First  Year  HS  Students  Think  About  En- 
glish, by  George  Truscott,  2.  Role  Plays  for  University 
Classes,  by  Randy  Jones,  and  3.  Speech  Course  Design 
and  Activities,  by  Brent  Jones.  Our  annual  business 
meeting  and  bonenkai  will  follow  these  three  short  pre- 
sentations. Sunday,  December  13,  1:30-4:30;  Kobe  YMCA 
Lets,  4F  (078-241-7205);  one-day  members  ¥1,000. 
Matsuyama — Tasks  for  University  EFL  Classrooms:  In- 
structional Implications  and  Applications  of  Theories 
of  Educational  Psychology,  by  Mineishi  Midori, 
Hiroshima  International  University.  This  presentation 
will  examine  the  implications  for  EFL  instruction 
drawn  from  the  application  of  the  most  recent  thinking 
in  the  field  of  educational  psychology.  The  focus  will 
be  on  the  social  constructivist  model  of  the  teaching/ 
learning  process,  which  is  mainly  based  on  Vygotsky's 
learning  theory.  Sunday,  December  13,  2:30-4:30; 
Shinonome  High  School  Kinenkan,  4F. 

Miyazaki — Annual  Business  Meeting  and  My  Share  Les- 
son Swap.  Our  December  meeting  will  combine  our 
annual  business  meeting  with  a My  Share  session. 
Watch  your  mailboxes  for  further  details.  Saturday, 
December  5,  2:00-5:00;  Miyazaki  International  College,  free 
to  all. 

Nagoya — Teaching  Kids  the  Five  Skills,  by  Robert 
Habbick,  Oxford  University  Press.  This  workshop  will 
present  methodology  and  activities  to  teach  young 
learners  the  five  skills:  listening,  speaking,  reading, 
writing,  and  the  fifth  skill  (come  along  to  find  out  what 
it  is).  Prizes  and  a book  display  will  be  provided  by 
Oxford  University  Press.  Sunday,  December  13, 1:30-4:00; 
Nagoya  International  Center;  one-day  members  ¥1,300. 

Nara — Annual  Business  Meeting  and  Year  End  Party. 
Come  and  enjoy  some  holiday  cheer  and  help  us  plan 
for  next  year!  Everybody  most  welcome.  Bring  your 
favorite  food  or  drinks.  Sunday,  December  20,  1:30-4:30; 
Tezukayama  College  (Gakuenmae  Station),  free  to  all. 

Omiya — My  Share  Live.  Get  to  know  chapter  members 
as  they  give  brief  (15-20  min.)  presentations  on  success- 
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Give  your  students  a ‘Hand  ! 


Japan's  favorite  course  is  now  even  better. 


ENGLISH  Firsthand  GOLD  EDITION 


English  Firsthand  Gold  Edition  1&  2 

Student  Book  with  Audio  CD 

@¥2,200 

Teacher's  Manual 

@¥3,000 

Cassette 

@¥3,400 

Workbook(Firsthand  Stories  1 & 2) 

(Prices  are  before  consumption  tax.) 

@¥800 



*Please  send  me  a inspection  copy  of: 

English  Firsthand  □ Book  1 □ Book  2 □ Stories  (workbook)  I □ Stories  (workbook)  2. 

Name:  Mr/Ms School  Name  : 

Address:  Home  Q/School  q 

Tel:  Home  Q/School  Q No.  of  students  you  teach  : 


Titles  in  use: 
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Addison  Wesley  Longman 

1-13-19  Sekiguchi,  Bunkyo-ku,  Tokyo 

112-0014 
e-mail:  longman@ljkk.com 
Tel:  03-3266-0404 
Fax:  03-3266-0326 
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ful  classroom  activities.  Officer  elections  will  take  place 
before  the  program.  Come  early  and  give  your  support 
to  the  continued  success  of  Omiya  chapter.  Sunday , 
December  6th,  2:00-5:00,  Omiya  Jack,  6F  (048-647-0011), 
free  to  all. 

to  tit. 

Osaka — Reports  from  JALT  '98,  Election  of  Chapter  Of- 
ficers, and  Bonenkai.  Sunday,  December  6,  2:00-4:30; 
Benten-cho  YMCA,  ORC  200,  2-Bangai  8F,  Benten-cho; 
one-day  members  Y 1,000. 

Sendai — Complexity  Theory,  Language  Education,  and 
More!,  by  Steve  Shucart  and  others.  Shucart  will 
present  some  of  his  work  with  complexity  theory,  fol- 
lowed by  another  local  presentation.  These  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a short  business  meeting  and  a year-end 
party.  Sunday,  December  13,  1:30-4:00;  Sendai  Chuo 
Shimin  Center/PAL  City  (just  east  of  Sendai  Station)  5F, 
Seminar  A;  free  to  all 

Tokushima — Potluck  Bonenkai  and  Favorite  Game  Shar- 
ing Party.  We  invite  members  and  nonmembers  alike 
to  come  along  with  something  tasty  and/or  fun.  We 
welcome  all  levels  of  language  learning  games  for  chil- 
dren and  adults.  Those  interested  in  sharing  games 
should  contact  the  coordinator  (Nora  McKenna  0886- 
41-4980)  ASAP  so  we  can  allot  the  time  and  space 
needed.  Saturday,  December  12,  6:00-8:30;  Chuokominkan; 
free  to  all. 

Tokyo — 1.  Teaching  Vocabulary,  by  Roger  Jones,  2. 
Workshop  for  Writing  Teachers,  by  the  Tokyo  Chapter 
Executive  Committee.  All  writing /composition  teach- 
ers in  the  Tokyo  area  who  have  wanted  to  discuss 
teaching  ideas  and  problems  with  other  writing  teach- 
ers should  come  to  this  meeting.  Be  prepared  to  share 
your  curriculum  and  successful  teaching  ideas  as  well 
as  your  problems  and  concerns.  Roger  Jones  will 
present  his  ideas  about  teaching  vocabulary  in  a related 
talk.  Saturday,  January  23,  2:00-5:00;  TBA,  see  newspaper 
announcements;  one-day  members  Y500 

Toyohashi — Using  Hot  Rods  in  the  Classroom,  by  Larry 
Cisar,  Kanto  Gakuen  University.  Come  and  see  an  in- 
teresting way  to  use  Cuinnaire  Rods  (Algebricks)  in  a 
conventional  setting.  This  is  a method  to  get  students 
involved  in  speaking  using  the  rods  as  tools  (and  even 
as  security  blankets).  Sunday,  December  13,  1:30-4:00; 
Room  53 A,  Bldg  #5,  Aichi  University;  one-day  members 
Y1,000;  students  free. 

Larry  Cisari **««•©*»  t & h * 4 V 
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West  Tokyo — Annual  Business  Reports  and  Election  of 
Officers.  This  is  open  to  all  the  West  Tokyo  members. 
We  want  the  participation  of  as  many  members  as  pos- 
sible who  are  interested  in  working  as  officers  for  our 
chapter.  Sunday,  December  13,  1:30-4:00;  Machida  Shimin 
Hall  (042-728-4300),  5 min  north  of  Odakyu  Machida  Sta- 
tion west  exit. 

Yamagata — A Welsh  Approach  to  Communicative  En- 
glish, by  Lucy  Burgess,  Yamagata  ALT.  Burgess  will 
discuss  the  approaches  used  in  her  native  country, 
Wales,  to  ensure  communicative  English  practice.  She 
uses  these  approaches  to  help  Japanese  learners  in  the 
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areas  of  listening  and  speaking.  Sunday,  December  6, 
1:30-4:00;  Yamagata  Kajo-Kominkan  (0236-43-2687);  one- 
day  members  Y500. 

Yokohama — Content-Based  Instruction,  by  Sue  Willis. 
The  presenter  will  cover  the  basics  of  content-based 
instruction  and  problems  of  using  it  with  students  in  a 
nonwestem  setting  who  have  not  had  the  benefit  of 
immersion.  She  welcomes  input  from  participants  re- 
garding problems  they  see  particular  to  Japan  that  will 
benefit  or  suffer  from  application  of  content-based  in- 
struction. A bonenkai  dinner  party  follows  the 
meeting. Sunday,  December  6,  2.00-4.30;  Gino  Bunka 
Kaikan;  one -day  members  Y1,000. 

Sue  h Xfgig&iOM! k 4 V a 
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Chapter  Contacts 

People  wishing  to  get  in  touch  with  chapters  for  information  can  use 
the  following  list  of  contacts.  Chapters  wishing  to  make  alterations  to 
their  listed  contact  person  should  send  all  information  to  the  editor: 
Malcolm  Swanson;  t/f:  093-962-8430;  <malcolm@seafolk.ne.jp>. 

Akita— Suzuki  Takeshi;  t:  0184-22-1562;  <takesh Is ©mall.edl netor.jp> 

Chlba-Bradley  Moore;  <bmoore@jlu.ac.jp> 

Fukul-Maurtce  L.  Spllchal;  t/f:  0776-66-6833;  <m.es.j@ma4.justnetnejp> 
Fukuoka-Kevtn  O'Leary;  t:  0942-32-01 01  ;f:  31-0372;  <ogs@kurumektarn.or.jp> 
Gunma-Wayne  Pennington;  t/f;  027-283-8984;  <jk1w-pgtn@asahl-netor.Jp> 
Hamamatsu-Brendan  Lyons;  t/f:  053-454-4649;  <bren@gol.com> 

Himeji-Willlam  Baisamo;  t:  0792-54-571 1 ; <balsamo@kenmei.acjp> 
Hiroshlma-Carollne  Lloyd;  t:  082-223-1292;  <cjz3@urban.nejp> 

Hokkaldo-Ken  Hartmann;  t/f:  011-584-7588;  <Tm6k-htmn@asahl-netor.jp> 
Ibaraki-KomatsuzakJ  Mlchlko;  t:  029-254-7203;  <komatsuzakl@ma2.justnetnejp> 
Iwate-SuzukJ  tzuml;  t/f:  01 96-35-641 6;  <mfp@nnettown.or.jp> 

Kagawa-Alex  MacGregor;  t/f:  087  851-3902;  <canstay@nljl.or.]p> 
Kagoshima-Yamada  Tamiko;  t/f:  099-265-4337;  <QYK07534@nlftyserve.or.jp> 
Kanazawa-Blll  Holden;  t:  076-229-6140  (w),  229-5608  (h);  <holden@nsknetor.jp>; 

website  <http://www.jalstac.jp/- mark/jalt.htm> 

Kitakyushu-Chrts  Carman;  t:  093-603-1611  (w);  592-2883  (h);  <tarman@med.uoeh- 
u,ac.jp>;  website  <http://www.seafolk.nejp/kqjalt/> 

Kobe-Brent  Jones;  t/f:  0797-31-2068;  <CXK05226@nlftyserve.or.jp> 

Kumamoto  (Affiliate  Chapter)-Andrew  Shaffer;  t:  096-339-1952;  <andmlrs@try- 
netor.jp> 

Kyoto-1  sh I kawa  Katsuml;  t:  075-581-3422;  f:  593-6988  <vl vid@mbox.kyoto-lnet.or.jp> 
Matsuyama-Adrlenne  Nonaml;  t/f:  089-977-7709 

Miyazaki-Hugh  Nlcoll;  t:  0985-20-4788;  <hn lcoll@funatsuka.mlyazakl-mu.ac.jp> 
Nagasaki-Sarah  Apedalle;  t/f:  095-844-1024;  <sarah@bronze.ocn.nejp> 
Nagoya-Katje  Sykes;  t/f:  0561-61-091 4;  <ksykes@naa.att.ne.jp> 

Nara-Larry  Chin;  t:  0745-73-5377;  f:  0745-73-2453;  <ISChln@go1.ConP* 
Niigata-Robert  Ludwlczak;  t:  0254-44-7642;  f:  43-6206;  <robb@lnet-shlbata.or.jp> 
Okayama-Judlth  Mlkaml;  t/f:  086-696-0126;  <mlkaml@mx1.tjkJ.neJp> 
Okinawa-John  Dickson;  t/f:  098-893-7557;  <dlckson@southemx.ne.jp> 
Omiya-Okada  Chlkahlko;  t/f:  047-377-4695;  <chlkarle@orange.pla1a.or.jp>;  Mary 
Grove;  t:  048-644-5400;  <grove@tuj.acjp> 

Osaka-Nakamura  Klmiko;  t/f:  06-376-3741 ; <Wmlko@sun-lnetor.jp> 

Sendai-Ken  Schmidt;  t:  022-222-0484;  <Ken.Schmldt@ma6.seikyou.ne.jp> 
Shlzuoka-Dean  Williams;  t:  0543-66-1 459;  <deanw@ lrts.dtl.ne.jp> 

Shlnshu-Mary  Aruga;  t:  0266-27-3894;  <mmanjga@aol.com> 

Tochigi-Kunltomo  Mlchlko;  t:  028-661-1637;  f:  028-662-4503;  <tm-kunl@ka2.so- 
net.or.jp> 

Tokushima-Nora  McKenna;  t:  0886-41-4980  (h);  0886-65-1300  ext  2375  (w); 

f:  0886-65-8037;  <nora@sh  I koku-u.ac.jp> 

Tokyo-Carolyn  Obara;<obara@tmca.acjp>;  Suzuki  Takako;  t/f:  0424-61-1460 
Toyohashi-Laura  Kusaka;  t:  0532-88-2658;  <kusaka@vega.alchl-u.acjp> 

West  Tokyo-Kobayashl  Etsuo;  t:  042-366-2947; 

<kobayasi@rtkkyo.acjp>;  webstte  <http:// 
homeattne.jp/gold/db/wtcal.hmt> 

Yamagata-Sugawara  Fumio;  t/f:  0238-85-2468 
Yamaguchl-Shlma  Yuklko;  t:  0836-88-5421; 

<yukJ@cu.yama.sutacJp> 

Yokohama-Ron  Thornton;  t/f:  0467-31-2797; 

<thomton@fln.nejp> 


881: 
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This  special  JALT  membership  discount  is  brought  to  you  by  Hall  Consultants.  To  receive  your  discount 
send  you  name  address  and  telephone  number  to  be  registered  to  TAX  052-973-9293.  TIL  052-973-3957 
or  email  hrconslt@now.orjp 
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Conference  Calendar 


Conference  Calendar 

edited  by  lynne  roecklein  & kakutani  tomoko 

We  welcome  new  listings.  Please  submit  conference  information  in 
Japanese  or  English  to  the  respective  editor  by  the  15th  of  the  month, 
three  months  in  advance  (four  months  for  overseas  conferences). 
Thus,  December  15th  is  the  final  deadline  fora  March  conference  in 
Japan  or  an  April  conference  overseas,  especially  if  the  conference  is 
early  in  the  month.  The  first  listing  can  be  as  far  as  two  years  in 
advance.  See  page  3 for  contact  information. 

December  27-30, 1998 — MLA  1998  Annual  Convention  in 
San  Francisco.  Sessions  of  special  interest  to  EFL  re- 
searchers/teachers in  the  Applied  Linguistics,  Linguistic 
Approaches  to  Literature,  and  Language  and  Society 
divisions.  For  program  try  <http://www.mla.org/con- 
ven  ti  on/ index.  htm>. 

January  18-21, 1999 — Annual  Conference  of  The  Austra- 
lian Council  of  TESOL  Associations  (ACTA).  Held  at 
the  Millennium  Hotel,  Kings  Cross,  Sydney.  For  all  in- 
formation, contact  Anna  Sheargold  at  Australian  Con- 
vention and  Travel  Services,  GPO  Box  2200,  Canberra 
ACT  2601,  Australia;  t:  61-2-6257-3299;  f:  61-2-6257-3256; 
<Anna@ACTS.CCMAIL.compuserve.com>. 

January  21-23, 1999 — 19th  Annual  ThaiTESOL  Interna- 
tional Conference.  Towards  the  New  Millennium: 
Trends  and  Techniques.  Ambassador  Hotel,  Bangkok, 
Thailand.  Contact:  Suchada  Nimmanit;  t/f:  66-22- 
186027;  <flngsnm@chulkn.car.chula.ac.th>. 

February  5-7, 1999 — Self-Expression,  Learning,  and  Fun 
("SELF"),  WELL's  (Women  in  Education  and  Language 
Learning)  4th  Annual  Conference,  at  the  National 
Women's  Education  Centre,  Musashi-Ranzan,  Saitama. 
Intent  on  bringing  women's  issues  into  the  language 
classroom  and  women  into  the  educational  workplace, 
WELL  has  planned  workshops,  discussions  and  network- 
ing to  explore  connections  between  the  content  or  goals  of 
the  participants'  teaching /learning  and  four  particular 
issues — difficulties  faced  by  disenfranchised  groups,  stu- 
dent/female empowerment,  the  how  to  of  activism,  and 
women's  roles  in  the  world  economy.  WELL's  web  site: 
<http : / / w ww  .miyazaki-mic . ac . jp  / faculty  / kisbell  / well  / 
well.html>.  For  information  or  registration,  contact 
Catherine  Payne;  t/f:  045-253-1895;  <Leiblein@msn.  com> 
(in  English),  Park  Hwa-mi;  t/f:  045-841-7632;  <hwami@ 
virgo. bekkoame. or .jp>  or  Ishihara  Mikiko;  t/f:  042-576- 
1297;  <zv6m-ishr@asahi-net.or.jp>  (both  in  Japanese). 
February  24-26, 1999 — 21st  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Ger- 
man Society  of  Linguistics.  Should  your  mind  be  lin- 
guistically interested  in  word  systems  and  your  body  be 
around  Konstanz,  Germany,  drop  in  at  the  University  of 
Konstanz  where  two  special  workshops.  Change  in 
Prosodic  Systems  and  Meaning  Change — Meaning  Variation 
consider,  inter  alia,  metric  sources  of  language  change, 
the  roles  of  metonymy,  polysemy,  etc.,  and  the  interac- 
tion of  psychological,  historical  and  linguistic  facts  in 
language  development. 

Dec  15, 1998  (for  May  24-26, 1999)— MELT  A (Malaysian 
English  Language  Teaching  Association)  Biennial  Inter- 
national Conference:  English  Language  Teaching  in 
Challenging  Times.  In  Petaling  Jaya,  Malaysia.  Proposals 


welcome  for  papers,  colloquia,  workshops  or  demonstra- 
tions presenting  innovations  in  approaches  to  teaching 
English.  Desired  subthemes  range  widely,  including  cur- 
riculum, forms  of  learning,  learner  and  teacher  develop- 
ment, management.  Contacts:  MELT  A;  P.O.Box  454,  Jalan 
Sultan,  46750  Petaling  Jaya  Selangor,  Malaysia;  t:  60-3- 
758-4764;  f:  60-3-758-3137;  <melta@tm.net.my>.  A bro- 
chure and  submission  form  is  available  from  the 
English-language  column  editor  (see  p.  3). 

Dec.  15, 1998  (for  September  9-11,  1999) — The  Second  In- 
ternational Conference  on  Major  Varieties  of  English 
(MAVEN  II)  on  The  English  Language  Today:  Func- 
tions and  Representations.  At  Lincoln  University  Cam- 
pus, England.  The  conference  aim  is  to  profile  the 
changing  global  presence  of  English  and  consequent 
effects  on  developments  and  changes  in  English.  Papers 
are  invited  on  all  aspects  of  the  use  of  major  varieties  of 
English  today,  among  them  international  English,  litera- 
ture, competing  target  varieties  for  learners,  corporate 
English,  and  more.  For  detailed  proposal  information, 
use  the  conference  web  site  at  <www.lincoln.ac.uk/ 
communications/ maven>.  Address  general  inquiries  to 
The  Conference  Secretary,  MAVEN  II;  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Technology,  Lincoln  University  Campus,  Brayford 
Pool,  Lincoln  LN6  7TS,  U.K.;  t:  44-1522-886251;  f:  44- 
1522-886021;  <pnayar@ulh.ac.uk>. 

December  31, 1998  (for  June  30-July  2, 1999) — Metaphor 
Across  Languages:  Translation  And  Intercultural  Com- 
munication, Including  Literature  (RAAM  III),  the  third 
international  conference  in  the  Researching  And  Apply- 
ing Metaphor  series  to  be  held  at  Tilburg  University,  the 
Netherlands.  The  main  aim  of  RAAM  III  is  to  bring 
people  together  from  different  linguistic  and  cultural 
backgrounds  to  exchange  information  about  metaphor 
across  languages  and  begin  to  develop  a cross-cultural 
and  cross-linguistic  perspective  that  has  so  far  not  arisen 
in  response  to  Lakoff  and  Johnson's  new  paradigm  for 
metaphor  studies.  Linguists,  psycho-  and  socio-linguists, 
discourse  analysts,  literary  scholars,  and  educationalists 
are  invited  to  submit  e-mail  paper  proposals  to 
<raamiii@kub.nl>.  For  suggestions  and  information,  see 
the  conference  web  page  at  <http://cwis.kub.nl/~fdl/ 
general/people/steeng/raamiii/ index. htm>. 

January  1,1999  (March  27th,  1999) — Individual  Differ- 
ences in  Foreign  Language  Learning:  Effects  of  Apti- 
tude, Intelligence  and  Motivation.  This  PacSLRF  (The 
Pacific  Second  Language  Research  Forum)  seminar 
hosted  by  the  Department  of  English,  Aoyama  Gakuin 
University,  Tokyo,  will  relate  the  theoretical  constructs 
of  intelligence,  aptitude  and  motivation  to  issues  of  lan- 
guage learning  in  instructed  settings.  Keynote  speakers 
will  summarize  the  latest  developments  and  research  in 
these  constructs  and  describe  current  instrumentation 
for  assessing  individual  differences.  Papers  by  language 
educators  from  within  and  outside  Japan  will  foDow 

' each  keynote.  Participation  limited  to  150  people. 
Abstracts  and  requests  to:  Peter  Robinson  (Individual 
Differences  Symposium);  Department  of  English, 
Aoyama  Gakuin  University,  4-4-25  Shibuya,  Shibuya-ku, 
Tokyo  150-8366;  t:  03-3409-8111,  ext.  2379  (w); 
f:  03-  3486-8390  (w);  <peterr@cl.aoyama.ac.jp>; 
<http://www.als.aoyama.ac.jp/pacslrf/pacslrf.html>. 


New  Interchange,  the  most  ^^exchanged  your  copy  of  Interchange 
complete  course  for  Japanese  8 8 4Video  for  a brand  new  New  Interchange 
students,  is  now  available  in  all  video,  there  is  still  time.  Please  contact 
three  levels.  And,  if  you  haven't  yet  the  Cambridge  office. 
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January  4, 1999  (for  April  16-18, 1999) — Gender  and  Lan- 
guage: The  44th  Annual  Conference  of  the  Interna- 
tional Linguistic  Association  at  New  York  University, 
NY,  NY.  Abstracts  are  especially  invited  for  papers  or 
for  panels  (by  consultation  with  the  conference  chair)  on 
any  aspect  of  the  conference  theme.  Send  hard  copies 
and  card  to  the  secretary:  Johanna  J.  Woltjer;  511  West 
112  St.,  New  York,  NY  10025  USA;  t:  1-212-749-3366. 
Contact  and  receiver  of  e-mail  abstracts:  Alice  H. 
Deakins,  Conference  Chair;  English  Dept.,  William 
Paterson  University,  Wayne,  NJ  07470,  USA;  t:  1-973- 
720-2582;  <deakins@frdsontier.wilpaterson.edu>. 

Jan.  7, 1999  (for  June  9-13, 1999) — Joint  International  Con- 
ference of  the  ACH/ALLC  in  1999:  Digital  Libraries  for 
Humanities  Scholarship  and  Teaching.  Sponsored  by 
the  Association  for  Computers  and  the  Humanities  and 
the  Association  for  Literary  and  Linguistic  Computing 
at  the  University  of  Virginia  in  Charlottesville,  Virginia, 
USA.  Proposals  for  posters  and  demonstrations  may 
address  any  aspect  of  humanities  computing.  For  de- 
tailed suggestions  and  for  extensive  submission  require- 
ments, go  to  the  conference  web  site  at  chttp:// 
www.iath.virginia.edu/ach-allc.99/>  and  click  "Call  for 
Papers."  Direct  queries  to  <iath@virginia.edu>. 

January  10, 1999  (for  July  31-August  2, 1999)— The  9th 
Japanese/Korean  Linguistics  Conference.  At  Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio,  U.S.A.  Paper  pro- 
posals are  welcome  in  any  linguistic  area,  from  syntax, 
semantics,  pragmatics  to  psycho-  or  sociolinguistics  to 
first  and  second  language  acquisition.  The  conference 
planners  especially  encourage  presentations  which 
investigate  both  languages.  View  extensive  details  at 
<http://linguistlist.Org/issues/9/9-1242.html#l>. 
Further  information  from  <nakayama.l@osu.edu>  or 
<quinn.3@osu.  edu>  and  also  The  9th  Japanese /Korean 
Linguistics  Conference;  Department  of  East  Asian  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures,  204  Cunz  Hall,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, Columbus,  OH  43210,  U.S.A.;  t:  1-614-292-5816; 
f:  1-614-292-3225. 

February  1, 1999  (for  October  7-9, 1999)— The  Second  Bi- 
ennial International  Feminism(s)  and  Rhetoric(s) 
Conference  on  the  theme  Challenging  Rhetorics: 
Cross-Disciplinary  Sites  of  Feminist  Discourse,  spon- 
sored by  the  Center  for  Interdisciplinary  Studies  of 
Writing  at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  Participants 
from  a very  large  range  of  disciplines,  including  among 
the  featured  speakers  Deborah  Cameron,  Robin  Lakoff 
and  Suzette  Haden-Elgin,  will  share  theories  about  and 
examples  of  new  discourse  practices  that  are  emerging 
as  a result  of  feminist  scholarship.  Proposals  are  invited 
on  the  rhetorical  intersections  of  gender  with  race,  age, 
class,  sexuality,  ability,  and  professional  identities.  For 
an  unusually  full  treatment  of  proposal  topics,  see 
<http://femrhet.cla.umn.edu/call.htm>,  and  for  the 
conference  in  general,  <http://femrhet.cla.umn.edu/>. 
Send  proposals  to:  Feminism(s)  and  Rhetoric(s)  Confer- 
ence, Center  for  Interdisciplinary  Studies  of  Writing, 
University  of  Minnesota,  227  Lind  Hall,  207  Church  St. 
SE,  Minneapolis,  MN  55455,  USA.  Living  contact: 

Hildy  Miller,  Associate  Director,  Center  for  Interdisci- 
plinary Studies  of  Writing;  <mille299@tc.umn.edu>;  t: 
1-612-626-7639;  f:  1-612-626-7580. 


Job  Information  Center/ 
Positions 

edited  by  bettina  begole  B natsue  duggan 

Aichi-ken — Aichi  University  of  Education,  a national  univer- 
sity in  Kariya-shi,  is  seeking  a full-time  lecturer  or  associ- 
ate professor,  specialising  in  teaching  English  as  a foreign 
language  to  begin  April  1, 1999.  Qualifications:  Native- 
speaker  competency  and  at  least  a Master's  degree  in 
TESOL  or  applied  linguistics.  The  applicant  should  have 
substantial  experience  in  teaching  English  to  adults,  and 
an  appreciable  number  of  publications.  A wide  range  of 
interests  in  all  aspects  of  British  and  American  culture 
and  communicative  ability  in  Japanese  are  highly  desir- 
able. Duties:  Teach  English  conversation,  reading,  and 
academic  writing  six  classes  a week  minimum  within  the 
Department  of  British  and  American  Culture;  curriculum 
development;  thesis  supervision;  administrative  duties; 
and  research.  The  applicant  will  also  be  expected  to  take 
charge  of  the  graduate  program  in  TESOL  within  the 
M.Ed.  course.  Salary  and  Benefits:  Ministry  of  Education 
wage-scale,  commensurate  with  qualifications  and  expe- 
rience. Application  Materials:  CV  including  photo- 
graph; copy  of  degree  certificate;  letter  from  a hospital 
or  health  centre  testifying  to  your  state  of  health;  letter 
of  recommendation;  list  of  publications;  copy  of  each 
publication  or  documents  supporting  the  publications; 
checklist  of  all  the  above  documents.  All  materials 
should  be  sent  by  registered  mail  to  the  address  below. 
Deadline:  December  25, 1998.  Contact:  Personnel  Office; 
Aichi  University  of  Education,  One  Hirosawa,  Igaya- 
cho,  Kariya-shi  448-0001 . 

Hiroshi ma-ken — Hiroshima  College  of  Foreign  Languages 
is  looking  for  a full-time  instructor.  Qualifications:  BA 
or  BS  degree;  teaching  certification  preferred.  Duties: 
Teach  conversation,  composition,  listening,  and  reading. 
Salary  & Benefits:  Minimum  salary  250,000  yen  per 
month;  transportation  fee;  one  half  of  national  health 
insurance.  Application  Materials:  Cover  letter;  resume 
with  photo;  publications  list.  Contact:  Kana  Yoshihara; 
3-15-1  Sendamachi,  Naka-ku,  Hiroshima  730-0052;  t: 
082-241-8900;  f:  082-249-2321. 

Taiwan — The  Department  of  Applied  English  of  Ming 
Chuan  University  in  Taoyuan  is  urgently  seeking  assis- 
tant or  associate  professors.  Qualifications:  Doctorate  in 
English,  education,  management,  or  communications- 
related  field  completed  by  August,  1998.  Those  with  busi- 
ness experience  will  be  given  first  consideration.  Duties: 
Teach  English  reading,  writing,  speaking,  and/or  ESP  in 
university  and  extension  programs;  also  some  administra- 
tive responsibilities.  Salary  and  Benefits:  Approximately 
NT$63,000  per  month  with  1.5  months  salary  bonus  per 
year  after  first  year  of  service;  health  insurance;  paid  win- 
ter and  summer  vacation,  etc.  Application  Materials: 
Resume  with  photo  ID,  writing  sample,  tape  recording  of 
speaking  voice,  and  three  letters  of  recommendation. 
Deadline:  Ongoing  search  ASAP.  Contact:  Dr.  Irene 
Shen;  Chair,  Department  of  Applied  English,  c/o  Depart- 
ment of  Personnel,  Ming  Chuan  University,  No.  250  Sec.  5 
Chung  Shan  North  Road,  Taipei  111,  Taiwan  ROC; 
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• practical,  enjoyable, 
and  interactive 

• process  writing  with  a 
multi-syllabus  approach 

• journal  and  freewriting 

• high  beginning/low- 
intermediate  level 


Please  send  a free  sample  of: 
Write  Away  Right  Away 

Name: 

School: 

Address:  School  □ Home  □ 


CHECK  OUT 
OUR  WEB  SITE! 

i 


Tel: 


Fax: 


1-10-19  Kita,  Okegawa  City 
Saitama  363-0011 
Tel/Fax:  (048)  772-7724 


www.EFLPress.com 


J/C/Positions 


t:  +886-3-350-7001  ext.  3210;  f:  +886-3-350-0995; 
<ysshen@mcu.edu.tw>. 

Tokyo-to— Aoyama  Gakuin  Women's  Junior  College  in 
Shibuya  is  seeking  a special  part-time  teacher  to  join  a 
staff  of  12  foreign  teachers  averaging  11  years  of  service  in 
the  college's  English  language  program.  The  position  will 
begin  April  1, 1999.  Qualifications:  Resident  of  Japan 
with  an  MA  in  TESOL  or  closely  related  field;  native 
speaker  competency,  college  teaching  experience  in  Ja- 
pan, basic  computer  skills  CALL  experience  preferred, 
experience  in  writing  classroom  materials  and  tests,  and 
Japanese  ability  sufficient  to  communicate  with  adminis- 
trative staff.  Duties:  Teach  eight  85-minute  classes  listen- 
ing, speaking,  reading,  and  writing  over  four  days  a 
week;  attend  weekly  staff  meetings;  participate  in  team- 
teaching, curriculum  development,  course  design,  and 
course  coordination.  Salary:  Based  on  qualification  and 
experience;  one-year  renewable  contract  based  on  perfor- 
mance. Application  Materials:  Cover  letter,  resume,  pho- 
tograph, visa  status  including  period  and  expiration  date, 
copies  of  university  and  graduate  school  diplomas  and 
transcripts,  names,  addresses  and  phone  numbers  of  two 
references,  preferably  recent  supervisors;  a list  of  publica- 
tions and  presentations;  and  samples  of  original  class- 
room materials  and  tests.  Application  materials  will  not 
be  returned.  Contact:  John  Boylan;  Coordinator,  English 
Language  Program,  Aoyama  Gakuin  Women's  Junior 
College,  4-4-25  Shibuya,  Tokyo  150-8366.  No  phone  calls, 
faxes,  or  e-mail,  please.  Short-listed  candidates  will  be 
contacted  for  interviews. 

The  Web  Comer 

ELT  News  has  a new  web  site  at  <http://www.eltnews. 

com>.  Here  is  a brief  list  of  other  sites  with  links  to  En- 
glish teaching  in  Japan. 

"JALT  Online"  homepage  at  <http://langue.hyper.chubu. 
ac.jp/jalt/ index. html>.  "Jobs"  section  at  <http:// 
langue.hyper.chubu.ac.jp/jalt/features/jobs.html>. 

"Sophia  Applied  Linguistics  Circle"  Japanese  site  at 


<http://www.asahi-net.or.jp/~jg8t-fjt/buUetin.htm>. 
"Teaching  English  in  Japan:  A Guide  to  Getting  a Job"  at 
<http://www.wizweb.com/~susan/mainpage.html>. 
"ESL  Job  Center  on  the  Web"  at  <http://www.pacificnet. 

net/~sperling/jobcenter.html>. 

"Ohayo  Sensei"  at  <http://www.wco.com/~ohayo/>. 
NACSIS  National  Center  for  Science  Information  Systems 
career  information  at  <http://nacwww.nacsis.ac.jp>  in 
Japanese  and  <http://nacwww.nacsis.ac.jp/index- 
e.htm>  in  English. 

"The  Digital  Education  Information  Network  Job  Centre" 
at  <http: // www.go-ed.com /jobs/ iatefl>. 

"EFL  in  Asia"  at  <http://www.geocities.com/Tokyo/ 
Flats /7947/ eflasia  .htm> . 

TLT/Job  Information  Center 
Policy  on  Discrimination 

We  oppose  discriminatory  language,  policies,  and  employment 
practices  in  accordance  with  Japanese  law,  international  law, 
and  human  good  sense.  Announcements  in  the  jic/Positions 
column  should  not  contain  exclusions  or  requirements  concern- 
ing gender,  age,  race,  religion,  or  country  of  origin  ("native 
speaker  competency,"  rather  than  "British"  or  "American"), 
unless  there  are  legal  requirements  or  other  compelling  reasons 
for  such  discrimination,  in  which  case  those  reasons  should  be 
clearly  explained  in  the  job  announcement.  The  editors  reserve 
the  right  to  edit  ads  for  clarity,  and  to  return  ads  for  rewriting  if 
they  do  not  comply  with  this  policy. 

We  encourage  employers  in  all  areas  of  language  educa- 
tion to  use  this  free  service  in  order  to  reach  the  widest 
group  of  qualified,  caring  professionals.  Nonpublic  person- 
nel searches  and/or  discriminatory  limitations  reduce  the 
number  of  qualified  applicants,  and  are  thus  counterproduc- 
tive to  locating  the  best  qualified  person  for  a position. 

Please  use  the  form  in  the  January  issue,  and  fax  it  to 
Bettina  Begole  at  0857-87-0858  or  send  it  to  <begole@po. 
harenet.or.jp>,  so  that  it  is  received  before  the  15th  of  the 
month,  two  months  before  publication. 


Authors 


Simon  Cole  is  a graduate  of  La  Trobe  University's 
Behavioural  Science  Department,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
He  began  teaching  10  years  ago  at  the  Society  of  Arts  in 
Melbourne  and  later  took  postgraduate  studies  in  lan- 
guage education  at  the  University  of  New  England,  NSW 
while  teaching  in  Brisbane,  Queensland.  He  has  taught  in 
Thailand  and  at  Fukuoka  University,  and  has  been  teach- 
ing English  at  Kurume  University's  Institute  of  Foreign 
Language  Education  for  two  and  a half  years. 


Michael  Critchley  has  been  teaching  EFL  and  Canadian 
Studies  at  Josai  International  University  for  the  last  seven 
years.  Before  arriving  in  Japan,  he  spent  several  years  en- 
gaged in  language  study  and  teaching  in  Italy,  Berlin  and 
England.  He  is  currently  working  on  a distance  Masters  of 
Education  degree  through  the  University  of  Wollongong. 
He  can  be  reached  by  email  at  <mike@jiu.ac.jp>. 

nl  Kl( 


Hirayanagi  Yukio  is  currently  instructor  in  Kwansei  Gakuin 
University  and  Osaka  Jogakuin  Junior  College. 

James  W.  Porcaro  has  been  a teacher  of  English  as  a second/ 
foreign  language  for  more  than  twenty  years,  having 
taught  in  Los  Angeles  and  since  1985  at  Sundai  Kanko  and 
Gaigo  Semmon  Gakko  in  Osaka,  where  he  has  been  the 
Academic  Supervisor  of  the  English  Program. 


Stephen  Whitear  majored  in  Educational  Drama  before 
doing  postgraduate  study  in  TESL,  and  was  one 
of  the  founding  members  of  the  performance 
group  Theatre  Exchange  in  Adelaide,  South 
Australia.  He  teaches  at  Bunka  Women's 
University,  Nihon  University,  Obirin 
University,  and  Tokyo  Women's  Chris- 
tian University. 
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Membership  Information 

JALT  is  a professional  organization  dedicated  to  the  improvement  of  language  learning  and  teaching  in  Japan,  a vehicle  for  the 
exchange  of  new  ideas  and  techniques  and  a means  of  keeping  abreast  of  new  developments  in  a rapidly  changing  field.  JALT, 
formed  in  1976,  has  an  international  membership  of  over  4,000.  There  are  currently  37  JALT  chapters  and  2 affiliate  chapters 
throughout  Japan  (listed  below).  It  is  the  Japan  affiliate  of  International  TESOL  (Teachers  of  English  to  Speakers  of  Other 
Languages)  and  a branch  of  IATEFL  (International  Association  of  Teachers  of  English  as  a Foreign  Language). 

Publications  — JALT  publishes  The  Language  Teacher , a monthly  magazine  of  articles  and  announcements  on  professional 
concerns;  the  semi-annual  jalt  Journal;  JALT  Conference  Proceedings  (annual);  and  JALT  Applied  Materials  (a  monograph  series). 
Meetings  and  Conferences  — The  JALT  International  Conference  on  Language  Teaching/Leaming  attracts  some  2,000 
participants  annually.  The  program  consists  of  over  300  papers,  workshops,  colloquia,  and  poster  sessions,  a publishers' 
exhibition  of  some  1,000m2,  an  employment  center,  and  social  events.  Local  chapter  meetings  are  held  on  a monthly  or  bi- 
monthly basis  in  each  JALT  chapter,  and  National  Special  Interest  Groups,  N-SIGs,  disseminate  information  on  areas  of  special 
interest.  JALT  also  sponsors  special  events,  such  as  conferences  on  testing  and  other  themes. 

Chapters  — Akita,  Chiba,  Fukui,  Fukuoka,  Gunma,  Hamamatsu,  Himeji,  Hiroshima,  Hokkaido,  Ibaraki,  Iwate,  Kagawa, 
Kagoshima,  Kanazawa,  Kitakyushu,  Kobe,  Kyoto,  Matsuyama,  Nagasaki,  Nagoya,  Nara,  Niigata,  Okayama,  Okinawa,  Omiya, 
Osaka,  Sendai,  Shinshu,  Shizuoka,  Tochigi,  Tokushima,  Tokyo,  Toyohashi,  West  Tokyo,  Yamagata,  Yamaguchi,  Yokohama, 
Kumamoto  (affiliate),  Miyazaki  (affiliate). 

N-SIGs  — Bilingualism;  College  and  University  Educators;  Computer-Assisted  Language  Learning;  Global  Issues  in  Language 
Education;  Japanese  as  a Second  Language;  Jr./Sr.  High  School;  Learner  Development;  Materials  Writers;  Professionalism, 
Administration,  and  Leadership  in  Education;  Teacher  Education;  Teaching  Children;  Testing  and  Evaluation;  Video;  Other 
Language  Educators  (forming);  Foreign  Language  Literacy  (forming),  jalt  members  can  join  as  many  N-SIGs  as  they  wish  for 
a fee  of  ¥1,500  per  N-SIG. 

Awards  for  Research  Grants  and  Development  — Awarded  annually.  Applications  must  be  made  to  the  JALT  Research  Grants 
Committee  Chair  by  August  16.  Awards  are  announced  at  the  annual  conference. 

Membership  — Regular  Membership  (¥10,000)  includes  membership  in  the  nearest  chapter.  Student  Memberships  (¥5,000) 
are  available  to  full-time,  undergraduate  students  with  proper  identification.  Joint  Memberships  (¥17,000),  available  to  two 
individuals  sharing  the  same  mailing  address,  receive  only  one  copy  of  each  JALT  publication.  Group  Memberships  (¥6,500/ 
person)  are  available  to  five  or  more  people  employed  by  the  same  institution.  One  copy  of  each  publication  is  provided  for  every 
five  members  or  fraction  thereof.  Applications  may  be  made  at  any  JALT  meeting,  by  using  the  postal  money  transfer  form  (yubin 
furikae)  found  in  every  issue  of  The  Language  Teacher , or  by  sending  an  International  Postal  Money  Order  (no  check  surcharge), 
a check  or  money  order  in  yen  (on  a Japanese  bank),  in  dollars  (on  a U.S.  bank),  or  in  pounds  (on  a U.K.  bank)  to  the  Central  Office. 
Joint  and  Group  Members  must  apply,  renew,  and  pay  membership  fees  together  with  the  other  members  of  their  group. 

Central  Office 

Urban  Edge  Building,  5th  Floor,  1-37-9  Taito,  Taito-ku,  Tokyo  110-0016 
tel:  03-3837-1630;  fax:  03-3837-1631;  e-mail:  jalt@gol.com 

JALT  ICOL'T 

Silf-JALTIi,  JJMEB#£BIC38«;£SI5  (Tffi#™)  TESOL  «flnS2H#, 
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teriaJs  (^e  J V 5 7 -> ')  - X),  Jj  £ t/JALT^AA&EffiSr&ff  LTV'  t t, 

>)  it,  A£«o  rn/vi  (WoocoSri: , 7-J'vajy, 
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CHANGING  THE  WAY  JAPAN  LEARNS  ENGLISH 

incorporating  leading  ELT  publishers,  Heinle  & Heinle/Newbury  House  and  ITP  Asia  ELT 


THOMSON 


ASIA  ELT 


beginning  to  high  intermediate 
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, Teacher's  Edition K 0-8384-6775-X 
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by  David  Nunan 


This  four-level  series  uses  dynamic  language-building 
tasks  to  interest  middle/high  school  students  in 
communicating  in  English  while  exploring  their 
personal  connections  to  such  popular  topics  as 
entertainment,  sports,  and  friends. 


a task-based  approach  incorporating  lots  of  games  and 
problem-solving  activities  encourages  students  to  learn  by 
doing 


a central  focus  of  each  lesson  is  getting  students  to  explore 
and  describe  their  personal  connection  to  teen  topics  such 
as  sports,  entertainment,  and  friends 


units  consist  of  two  short  (50-minute)  lessons.  The  first 
introduces  students  to  key  language  points,  while  the 
second  focuses  on  the  use  students  can  make  of  these 
language  points  to  communicate  actively  and  authentically 


explicit  learning  objectives  motivate  students  to  chart  their 
progress,  while  frequent  self-checks  guide  students  to 
monitor  and  individualize  their  learning 


Go  For  This  Site... 

hiss 

j £ile  Edit  Eavorites  View  Window  Help 

JHBili 

http://goforit.heinle.com 

For  more  information  about  this  series , please  contact: 

INTERNATIONAL  THOMSON  PUBLISHING  JAPAN 

5/F  Palaceside  Building 

1-1-1  Hitotsubashi  Chiyoda-ku 

Tokyo  100-0003 

Tel:  (03)  5218  6543 

Fax:  (03)  5218  6551 

email:  elt@itpj.co.jp 


LONGMAN  DICTIONARY 
OF  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 
AND  CULTURE,  2/E 


Coming  soon! 


1 


Longman 


DICTIONARY 


of  ENGLISH 


LANGUAGE 


Paper  ¥4,500 
Cased  ¥5,500 

(Prices  are  before  a consumption  tax.) 


• 15,000  cultural  entries  fully 
updated  to  cover  modern 
events,  people  and  places 

•All  entries  written  using  the 
2,000-word  Longman 
Defining  Vocabulary 

•Includes  examples  of  both 
British  and  American  cultural 
information 

•Color  illustrations 
throughtout 

•New  'feature  pages'  to  give 
teachers  extra  ideas  for 
classroom  use 


Please  send  me  information  on  the  Longman  Dictionary  of  English  Language  and  Culture,  2/E. 

Name  : Mr/Ms : ?. School  Name  : 

Address  : Home  □ School  □ 

Tel  : Home  Q School  □ No.  of  students  you  teach  : 


Titles  in  use  : 


FRir 


Addison  Wesley  Longman 

1-13-19  Sekiguchi,  Bunkyo-ku,  Tokyo 

112-0014 
e-mail:  longman@ljkk.com 
Tel:  03-3266-0404 
Fax:  03-3266-0326 


Teacher  Belief,  Teacher  Action:  31 


Call  for  Papers 


The  25th  Annual  International 
Conference  on  Language 
Teaching  and  Learning 
& Educational  Materials  Expo 


£25|H|JALT4f;* 

s/^f§  & $mm 


Conference  Theme 

Teacher  Belief,  Teacher  Action: 
Connecting  Research  and 
the  Classroom 

October  8 -11,  1999 
Maebashi  Green  Dome 
Gunma  Prefecture,  Japan 
(about  one  hour  from  Tokyo) 

Deadlines  for  Submissions 
On-line:  February  1,  1999 

On  disk:  February  1,  1999 

On  paper:  January  20,  1999 

(Post-mark  Date) 
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JALT  99  Call  for  Papers 


Welcome  from  the  Conference  Program  Chairs 


The  Japan  Association  for  Language 
Teaching  (JALT)  will  hold  its  25th  Annual 
International  Conference  on  Language 
Teaching  and  Learning  & Educational 
Materials  Expo  in  Maebashi,  Japan,  from 
Friday,  October  8th  to  Monday,  October  1 1th 
1999.  The  first  day  (Friday)  will  be  devoted 
to  workshops  sponsored  by  JALT’s 
Associate  Members.  On  the  next  three  days, 
the  plenary  sessions,  workshops,  colloquia, 
demonstrations,  discussions,  forums,  poster 
sessions,  and  swap  meets  will  be  held. 

We  extend  our  warmest  welcome  to  you,  as 
we  all  begin  to  build  JALT  99  together.  We 
look  forward  to  seeing  you  at  the  Green 
Dome  in  Maebashi  in  October  1999. 


David  Brooks  and  Jill  Robbins,  JALT 
99  Conference  Program  Co-Chairs,  in 
consultation  with  Andrew  Barfield, 
JALT  98  Conference  Program  Co- 
Chair 


JALT  is  a professional  organization  dedicated 
to  the  improvement  of  language  learning  and 
teaching  in  Japan,  a vehicle  for  the  exchange 
of  ideas  and  techniques,  and  a means  of 
keeping  abreast  of  new  developments  in  a 
rapidly  changing  field.  JALT,  formed  in 
1976,  is  the  Japan  affiliate  of  International 
TESOL  (Teachers  of  English  to  Speakers  of 
Other  Languages)  and  a branch  of  IATEFL 
(The  International  Association  of  Teachers  of 
English  as  a Foreign  Language). 
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JALT  99  Call  for  Papers 


Options  and  Requirements  for  Submitting  a Proposal 


This  year,  JALT  is  offering  potential  presenters  a wider  range  of  choices  for  submitting 
proposals.  Please  follow  the  steps  below  to  ensure  your  submission  is  received  in  its  complete 
and  correct  form.  Please  note  the  different  deadlines  for  electronic  vs.  postal  submissions. 
Please  note:  E-mailed  or  faxed  proposals  will  NOT  be  accepted. 

OPTION  1 : B ONLINE  SUBMISSION 
(New  this  year  and  preferred  over  options  2 and  3) 


1. 

2. 

3. 


Prepare  a 75-word  (or  150-Japanese-character)  summary  (see  pp.  13  - 14)  and  a 250-word 
(or  500-Japanese-character)  abstract  in  the  exact  form  stated  on  p.  17.  Be  sure  to  save  these 
items  on  the  computer  you  use  to  access  the  Internet. 

Using  a browser  such  as  Netscape  or  Internet  Explorer,  go  to  the  JALT  99  website  at: 
http://www.seafolk.ne.jp/kqjalt/submissions.html 
Follow  the  onscreen  instructions  to  complete  the  Presentation  Data  Sheets  and  submit  your 
summary  and  abstract.  DO  NOT  SEND  BY  E-MAIL;  only  website  submissions  will  be 
accepted. 

Proposals  sent  bv  Option  1.  Online  Submission,  must  be 
entered  on  the  web  site  bv  11:59  p.m..  February  1,  1999. 


OPTION  2: 


[O 

v.l~B 


DISK  AND  PAPER 


POSTAL  SUBMISSION 


1. 

2. 


3. 


Complete  the  Presentation  Data  Sheets  found  on  pages  11  & 12  of  this  booklet.  Make  2 
copies. 

Prepare  a 75-word  (or  150-Japanese-character)  summary,  including  your  name  and  contact 
information.  Save  it  in  ‘RTF’  (Rich  Text  Format)  onto  a Mac  or  PC  compatible  2HD 
3.5-inch  floppy  disk.  Use  the  filename,  ‘summary.rtf.  Prepare  a 250-word  (or  500- 
Japanese-character)  abstract  in  the  exact  form  stated  on  page  17  of  this  Call  for  Papers 
booklet.  Save  the  abstract  (be  sure  it  includes  your  name  and  information  as  shown  on  page 
17)  in  ‘RTF’  (Rich  Text  Format)  as  ‘abstract.rtf  .(Note:  if  you  are  using  a machine  running 
on  a Japanese  system,  please  use  the  proper  ‘romaji’  format  for  English  submissions.  Do 
NOT  use  the  romanized  Kanji  setting.)  Label  the  outside  of  the  floppy  disk  CLEARLY 
with  your  name  and  contact  details  in  English. 

Make  sure  to  print  out  and  include  one  copy  of  each,  document  you  have  saved 
on  the  floppy  disk.  Mail  the  Presentation  Data  Sheets  (2  copies),  the  printed  abstract,  and 
the  disk  to  this  address:  JALT  99,  c/o  JALT  Central  Office,  Urban  Edge 
Building  5F,  1-37-9  Taito,  Taito-ku,  Tokyo  110-0016,  JAPAN. 

Proposals  sent  bv  Option  2.  Disk  and  Paper  Postal  Submission,  must  be 
postmarked  no  later  than  February  1.  1999. 


OPTION  3: 


PAPER  ONLY  POSTAL 


SUBMISSION 


1.  Complete  the  Presentation  Data  Sheets  on  pages  11  & 12  of  this  Call  for  Papers  booklet. 
These  require  the  preparation  of  a 75-word  (or  150-Japanese-character)  summary. 

2.  Prepare  a typed  250-word  (or  500-  Japanese-character)  abstract  in  the  exact  form  stated  on 
pages  13-14  of  this  Call  for  Papers  booklet. 

3.  Submit  2 copies  of  the  entire  proposal  package  to  this  address:  JALT  99,  c/o  JALT 
Central  Office,  Urban  Edge  Building  5F,  1-37-9  Taito,  Taito-ku,  Tokyo 
110-0016,  JAPAN.  Faxed  proposals  will  NOT  be  accepted. 

Proposals  sent  bv  Option  3.  Paper  Only  Postal  Submission,  must  be 
postmarked  no  later  than  January  20.  1999. 

See  pp.  18-19  for  further  details  on  the  above  options. 
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JALT  99  Call  for  Papers 


Content  Areas 

1.  APPLIED  LINGUISTICS:  language  acquisition,  cognitive  linguistics,  computational  linguistics, 
corpus  linguistics,  critical  linguistics,  neurolinguistics,  psycholinguistics,  sociolinguistics 

2.  BILINGUALISM:  biculturalism,  multiculturalism,  non-verbal  communication 

3.  COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION:  tertiary  professional  and  developmental  issues: 
content-based  learning,  LI  and  L2  for  academic  and  specific  purposes,  employment  and  career  issues, 
college-oriented  research 

4.  CONVERSATION  / LANGUAGE  SCHOOL:  language  school  professional  and  developmental 
issues:  one-to-one  teaching,  small  group  classes,  employment  and  career  issues,  intensive  courses,  teacher 
preparation 

5.  CULTURE:  cross-cultural  behavior,  communication,  conventions,  values  and  perceptions,  related  to 
language  learning  or  teaching,  professional  development,  institutional  codes  and  expectations 

6.  CURRICULUM  DESIGN:  language  for  business,  language  for  specific  purposes,  learning  theory, 
needs  analysis 

7.  EXCHANGE:  organizational  (national,  chapter,  NSIG,  publications  board),  JALT  affiliate,  pan-Asian 
initiatives,  plenary  / featured  / guest  speaker 

8.  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  LITERACY:  comparative  rhetoric,  reading,  translation,  writing 

9.  GENDER  AWARENESS  IN  LANGUAGE  EDUCATION:  gender  in  discourse,  learning,  research, 
teaching  and  teacher  training;  sexuality  and  social  identity 

10.  GLOBAL  ISSUES  IN  EDUCATION:  AIDS  education,  environmental  education,  human  rights, 
peace  education 

11.  INTERPERSONAL  ISSUES  FOR  EDUCATORS:  topics  related  to  living  abroad,  culture  shock 
and  anomie,  conflict  resolution  skills,  ways  to  relieve  stress  and  to  improve  employment  security  and 
personal  satisfaction 

12.  JAPANESE  AS  A SECOND  LANGUAGE  / OTHER  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES:  Arabic, 
Chinese,  French,  German,  Korean,  Russian,  Spanish,  Thai,  and  others 

13.  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  / SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL:  assistant  language  teaching,  JET 
Programme,  new  courses  of  study,  team  teaching 

14.  LANGUAGE  AND  TECHNOLOGY:  audio-visual,  computer  assisted  language  learning,  multimedia 

15.  LANGUAGE  AND  THE  ARTS:  dance,  drama,  film,  food,  literature,  music,  painting,  song 

16.  LANGUAGE  PROGRAMS:  types  of  language  programs:  intensive,  immersion,  leisure,  special, 
overseas  (field  trips  overseas,  homestay,  volunteering  or  workplace)  and  others 

17.  LANGUAGE  SYSTEMS:  discourse  analysis,  genre  analysis,  grammar,  phonology,  vocabulary 

18.  LEARNER  DEVELOPMENT:  learner  autonomy,  learning  strategies,  learning  to  learn,  learner 
training,  self-access 

19.  LISTENING  AND  SPEAKING:  conversation,  debate,  discussion,  presentation,  pronunciation,  rhythm 
and  intonation,  role-play,  speech 

20.  MATERIALS  WRITING  AND  DESIGN:  course  materials,  course  texts,  games,  reference  materials, 
task  design,  textbooks 

21.  PAN- ASIAN:  cooperation  and  research  between  language  educators  in  Asia,  pan- Asian  issues  in  foreign 
language  education 

22.  PROFESSIONALISM,  ADMINISTRATION  AND  LEADERSHIP  IN  EDUCATION: 

advances  in  related  disciplines  and  fields,  career  issues,  ethics,  legal  issues,  management,  work  conditions 

23.  RESEARCH  METHOD  AND  DESIGN:  issues  in  classroom  research,  qualitative  and  quantitative 
approaches  to  classroom  research,  statistics 

24.  TEACHER  EDUCATION:  methodology,  pre-service  and  in-service  approaches,  self-development, 
teacher  development,  teacher  training 

25.  TEACHING  CHILDREN:  active  learning,  elementary  school,  pre-school 

26.  TESTING  AND  EVALUATION:  achievement  testing,  critical  language  testing,  diagnostic  testing, 
entrance  exams,  performance  and  proficiency  testing 

27.  Other  (See  pages  13-14) 
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Focus 


I Classroom  activities  / tasks  II  Research  / theory  III  A balance  of  I and  II  IV  Other  focus  (see  page  13-14) 


Choose  the  format  that  best  suits  the  presentation  that  you  want  to  make. 

a)  Paper:  (45  minutes)  A formal,  presenter-centered  lecture  where  ideas  or  research  results 
concerning  either  theory  or  practice  are  presented  and  audience  questions  answered. 
Opportunities  for  audience  participation  are  limited. 

b)  Demonstration:  (45  or  105  minutes)  Similar  to  a paper,  but  differs  in  that  the  presenter  will 
model  activities,  display  materials,  or  outline  tasks.  Participants  take  some  active  part  in  a 
demonstration. 

c)  Workshop:  (45  or  105  minutes)  A high  degree  of  participation  and  more  chances  for  hands- 
on  experience  involving  activities,  tasks,  and  techniques  than  a demonstration.  A workshop 
also  has  a strong  element  of  experiential  learning. 

d)  Guided  Discussion:  (45  minutes)  The  presenter  outlines  the  topic  under  discussion  and 
provides  initial  context  and  examples.  Participants  are  invited  by  the  presenter  to  offer  their 
own  input  and  to  exchange  views.  The  subsequent  discussion  is  then  guided  by  the  presenter 
towards  key  issues  that  come  up. 

e)  Exchange:  (45  minutes)  A moderated  interaction  on  a theme  of  common  interest  between 
participants  and  a moderator  who  provides  only  minimal  input.  The  latter  must  nevertheless 
fully  justify  the  interest  value  of  the  theme  in  his  or  her  submission  of  papers.  The  goal  of  an 
exchange  is  to  allow  an  informal  structured  exchange  of  views,  opinions  and  questions 
between  conference  participants. 

f)  Swap  Meet:  (45  minutes)  An  NSIG  presentation  where  the  participants  exchange  materials, 
academic  papers,  user-created  software,  so  as  to  encourage  informal  networking.  This  format 
is  almost  completely  participant-centered. 

g)  Meeting:  (Variable  time  slot)  Reserved  for  organizational  exchanges,  namely  the  Annual 
General  Meeting,  the  Executive  Board,  the  Publications  Board,  NSIG  Annual  General 
Meetings,  JALT  officer  meetings,  JALT  affiliate  meetings  and  pan-Asian  organizational 
projects. 

h)  Poster  Session:  (120  minutes)  Poster  presentations,  with  charts,  graphs,  illustrations,  and 
summaries  convey  information  quickly  and  effectively,  without  the  formality  of  other  types 
of  presentations.  Please  note  that  audio-visual  equipment  will  not  be  provided.  Poster  sessions 
allow  the  presenter  to  enjoy  more  one-to-one  communication  with  conference  participants. 
To  apply,  follow  the  regular  submission  procedures  clearly  indicating  that  you  are  applying 
for  a poster  session. 

i)  Colloquium:  (105  minutes)  Provides  both  formal  presentation  and  participant  discussion. 
Presenters  typically  give  short  papers.  This  is  then  followed  by  an  open  discussion  and 
question  and  answer  period.  Colloquium  presenters  can  also  make  their  sessions  interactive  by 
having,  for  example,  simultaneous  poster  presentations  as  one  part  of  the  total  presentation.  A 
moderator  serves  as  the  contact  person  who  organizes  the  colloquium.  The  moderator  is 
responsible  for  securing  the  participation  of  people  representing  various  viewpoints  on  the 
chosen  topic  before  submitting  a proposal.  The  moderator  must  obtain  a one-page  abstract 
with  a contact  name,  affiliation  and  E-mail  address  from  each  presenter.  In  addition  to  the 
above,  the  moderator  should  submit  Presentation  Data  Sheets  which  include  the  names, 
affiliations,  and  summaries  of  all  the  presenters,  and  an  overview  abstract  for  the  colloquium 
as  a whole  with  the  moderator  listed  as  the  contact  person.  All  materials  for  a colloquium 
proposal  must  be  submitted  to  JALT  99  (see  the  address  on  page  3)  in  one  on-line 
submission,  or  postal  submission  in  one  envelope  by  the  moderator.  Incomplete  proposals 
will  not  be  considered. 

j)  Chapter  / NSIG-sponsored  Presentation:  (45  minutes).  Each  JALT  chapter  / NSIG  has  the 
opportunity  to  select  one  presenter  who  has  previously  presented  at  a local  JALT  meeting  or 
mini-conference  to  contribute  to  JALT  99.  Chapter  / NSIG  sponsorship  should  be  awarded  to 
presenters  who  have  not  previously  presented  at  the  Annual  JALT  International  Conference. 


Formats 
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The  goal  of  such  sponsorship  is  to  help  excellence  in  presentation  at  the  local  level  develop  at 
the  national  and  international  level.  Chapters  / NSIGs  are  thus  asked  to  consider  a 
presentation's  wider  potential  appeal  if  they  choose  this  format.  These  chapter  / NSIG- 
sponsored  presentations  will  be  vetted  by  the  chapter  / NSIG  itself,  prior  to  submission  to 
JALT  99.  Chapters  / NSIGs  should  determine  their  own  selection  criteria  as  well  as  what 
sponsorship  support,  if  any,  to  provide. 

For  presenters,  Chapter  / NSIG  sponsorship  is  a once-in-a-JALT-lifetime  chance.  The 
procedure  is  as  follows:  (i)  chapter  / NSIG  officers  should  review  their  1998  program  and 
select  one  presenter  to  give  their  sponsored  presentation  at  JALT  99.  (ii)  The  presenter  should 
be  contacted  and  asked  to  submit  his  / her  presentation  proposal  package  to  the  chapter 
president  / NSIG  coordinator(s).  The  name  of  the  Chapter  / NSIG  which  is  sponsoring  this 
presentation  should  be  clearly  indicated  on  the  first  page  of  the  Presentation  Data  Sheets,  (iii) 
Upon  receiving  these  documents,  the  chapter  president  / NSIG  coordinators)  should  check 
to  make  sure  that  all  the  materials  are  in  order  and  submit  them.  He  / she  should  then  send  a 
sponsorship  letter  to  the  attention  of  the  Conference  Program  Chairs  at  the  address  shown  on 
page  3.  The  letter  should  state  the  following:  (i)  the  name  of  the  presenter;  (ii)  the  title  of  the 
presentation;  (iii)  the  date  when  the  presentation  was  previously  given;  and  (iv)  the  JALT 
event  where  the  presentation  was  given. 

k)  NSIG  Forum:  (105  minutes)  Each  forming,  affiliate  and  formed  NSIG  is  invited  to  sponsor 
one  NSIG  forum  each.  The  format  is  open  for  each  NSIG  to  decide  according  to  the  group’s 
specific  goals  and  focus.  NSIGs  are  encouraged  to  combine  different  categories  from  (a)  to 
(i)  above,  and  to  create  new  formats.  A moderator  should  be  appointed  to  organize  the  event. 
The  moderator  is  requested  to  submit  the  following  for  the  forum  as  a whole:  (i)  Presentation 
Data  Sheets  with  the  moderator  listed  as  the  contact  person,  including  the  names  and  E-mail 
addresses  of  the  presenters;  (ii)  a one-page  abstract,  also  with  the  moderator  listed  as  the 
contact  person.  All  materials  for  the  forum  proposal  must  be  submitted  to  JALT  99  in  one 
on-line  submission  or  postal  submission  in  one  envelope  by  the  moderator.  Incomplete  or 
late  proposals  cannot  be  accepted.  Once  the  proposal  package  has  been  submitted,  the  NSIG 
coordinator(s)  should  then  send  a sponsorship  letter  to  the  attention  of  the  Conference 
Program  Chairs  at  the  address  shown  on  page  3. 

l)  Classroom  Action  Research  Project  Forum:  (105  minutes)  A new  format  for  JALT  99.  It 
aims  to  support  classroom  action  research  that  bridges  the  gap  between  theory  and  practice. 
This  is  offered  under  the  aegis  of  the  JALT  99  Program  Committee.  It  is  open  to  both  JALT 
members  and  non-members.  Submission  by  self-nomination  or  sponsorship  by  a JALT 
Chapter,  NSIG,  or  school,  college  or  other  educational  institution  is  welcomed.  Up  to  12 
projects  will  be  selected  for  brief  presentations  in  three  action  research  forums.  Each 
proposal  should  be  specifically  geared  to  a twenty-minute  presentation  on  the  action  research 
project.  The  proposal  should  clearly  outline  the  basic  action  research  cycle  undertaken,  as 
well  as  specify  the  basic  question(s)  that  the  project  addresses.  Be  sure  to  check  the  ‘CARP’ 
box  under  ‘format’  on  the  online  or  paper  version  of  the  first  page  of  the  Presentation  Data 
Sheets.  Each  proposal  will  be  reviewed  by  members  of  the  JALT  99  program  committee. 
Once  accepted,  each  proposal  will  be  combined  with  other  similar  proposals  to  create  a 
distinct  action  research  forum. 
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JALT  99  Presentation  Data  Sheet  (Page  1 of  2) 
DEADLINE:  Option  1:  Use  this  paper  as  a draft  and  then  complete  it  online  at: 
http://www.seafolk.ne.jp/kqjalt/submissions.html 
Option  2:  February  1st,  1999  (Postmark);  Option  3:  January  20,  1999  (Postmark) 


Contact  Person’s  details:  Given  name 
Address 


Family  name 


Postal  Code 

Telephone  No.Home_ 
Fax  No. Home 


. (7  digits,  please) 


_Work_ 


Work. 


E-mail  address  (print  clearly) 


JALT  memberYes  No  Membership  #_ 


.Chapter . 


Sponsor  (AM,  Chapter,  or  NSIG  sponsored  presentations  ONLY) . 
Sponsor’s  contact  information  (Phone  and/or  E-mail  address) 


Title  of  the  presentation  (entire  title,  including  spaces,  must  fit  in  the  boxes) 


Presenter(s)  Order  names  as  you  wish  them  to  appear  in  any  publication  - (moderator  first  if  there  is  one) 


Full  name 

E-mail  address 

JALT  member 

Membership  # 

Yes  O No  O 

Yes  O No  O 

Yes  O No  O 

Yes  O No  O 

Yes  O No  O 

Yes  O No  O 

Essential  Information 


Format:  This  presentation  will  be  conducted  as  a:  (check  one) 

Paper  O Demonstration  O Workshop  O Guided  Discussion  O 

Exchange  O Swap  Meet  O Meeting  O Chapter  / NSIG-sponsored  presentation  O 

Poster  Session  O NSIG  Forum  O Colloquium  O Featured  Speaker  Workshop  O 

Featured  Speaker  Presentation  O Classroom  Action  Research  Project  (CARP)  Forum  O 


Content  area  code 

(write  ONE  number  from  1-27) 

Focus  type: 

(write  I,  II,  III,  or  IV) 


If  you  have  chosen  27  (OTHER)  please  write  in  English 
your  own  description  of  the  content: 


If  you  have  chosen  IV  (OTHER)  please  write  in  English 
your  own  description  of  the  focus: 


Language(s)  in  which  you  will  present: 

Purpose  Commercial  material?  Yes  O No  O Publisher’s  session?  Yes  O No  O 
Length  (check  one) 45  minutes  O 105  minutes  O Poster  session  O 
For  meeting  only  (see  Format),  enter  the  length  required: minutes 

Equipment:  Each  room  has  a whiteboard  and  a presenter  table.  Check  any  other  equipment  need.  (Charges  are 
for  rental,  delivery,  and  pick-up,  and  must  be  paid  with  the  conference  registration  fee.) 

OHP  (¥2,000)  O Audiocassette  player  (¥2,000)  O VHS  & monitor  (¥3,000)  O 

UNAVAILABILITY:  I CANNOT  present  on:  Saturday  10/9/99  O Sunday  10/10/99  O Monday  10/11/99  O 

Student  scholarship  applicants:Name  of  institution: Full-time  O Part-time  O 

Degree  program  in  which  enrolled: (Please  continue  on  next  page) 
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JALT  99  Presentation  Data  Sheet  (page  2) 

For  individual  presenters,  fill  out  the  top  section  of  this  page.  For  group  presentations,  fill  out  one  section  for 
presenter.  In  the  ‘affiliation’  box,  write  the  school  or  employer  only. 


Presenter  1 Name: 


Affiliation: 


Summary  (75  words  or  150  characters) 


Presenter  2 Name: 


Affiliation: 


Summary  (75  words  or  150  characters) 


Presenter  3 Name: 


Affiliation: 


Summary  (75  words  or  150  characters) 


Presenter  4 Name: 


Affiliation: 


Summary  (75  words  or  150  characters) 


Presenter  5 Name: 


Affiliation: 


Summary  (75  words  or  150  characters) 


Presenter  6 Name: 


Affiliation: 


Summary  (75  words  or  150  characters) 


JALT  99  Call  for  Papers 


instructions  for  Completing  the  Presentation  Data  Sheets 


Contact  Name:  The  person  designated  on  the 
Presentation  Data  Sheets  as  the  contact  name  is 
responsible  for  notifying  presenters  of  the  status  of 
their  proposal. 

Sponsor’s  Name:  This  is  for  Associate  Members 
(AM),  Chapter,  and  NSIG  sponsored  presentations 
only.  All  other  types  of  presentations  should  leave  this 
space  blank. 

Titles:  All  titles  must  be  in  English.  Any  title  longer 
than  50  letters,  including  spaces  and  punctuation,  will 
be  edited.  Put  the  title  on  every  page  you  submit 
(including  abstracts).  Only  the  title  and  the  surname(s) 
of  the  presenter(s)  appear  in  the  Conference  Schedule; 
choose  a title  that  is  clear  to  the  intended  audience. 

Presenters:  List  ALL  presenters  in  the  order  in  which 
their  names  are  to  appear  in  the  handbook.  Indicate 
JALT  membership  status:  JALT  members  must 
indicate  their  membership  numbers  (found  on  JALT 
membership  cards  and  The  Language  Teacher  address 
labels). 

Please  complete  all  of  the  above  - that  is,  contact 
name/  sponsor’s  name  / titles  / presenters  - in  English, 
using  Roman  letters. 

Format:  Indicate  which  format  is  closest  to  the  type 

of  presentation  you  intend  to  make.  (See  the 
explanations  of  the  different  types  of  format  on  pages 
7-10  in  English  and  Japanese.) 

Content  Area:  List  the  number  of  one  content  area 
ONLY.  This  content  area  should  be  closest  to  the 
theme  of  your  presentation.  (See  pages  5-6.) 

Focus:  Choose  the  number  of  one  type  of  focus 

ONLY.  This  should  best  describe  the  type  of  focus  that 
you  wish  to  give  your  presentation.  (See  pages  7 & 9.) 

Other:  This  is  where  you  decide  that  (1)  your  chosen 
presentation  content  area  is  not  covered  by  the  content 
areas  1 - 26  on  pages  5-6,  AND/OR  (2)  your  chosen 
focus  is  not  covered  by  the  range  I - HI  on  pages  7 & 9. 
In  this  case,  make  sure  that  you  (1)  enter  ‘27’  for 
content  area  and  write  in  English  your  own  content  area 
in  the  space  provided  on  the  Presentation  Data  Sheet, 
AND/OR  (2)  you  enter  ‘IV’  for  focus  and  write  in 
English  your  own  focus  in  the  space  provided  on  the 
Presentation  Data  Sheet. 


Equipment:  For  group  presentations,  the  contact 

person  must  pay  for  any  and  all  equipment  needed  at  the 
time  of  pre-registration.  (Deadline  for  preregistration  is 
August  27th,  1999.)  Due  to  budget  limitations  and  the 
expense  of  renting  equipment,  JALT  regrets  that  no 
computers  can  be  rented  for  JALT  99.  Presenters 
wishing  to  use  computers  as  part  of  their 
presentation(s)  are  therefore  asked  to  make  their  own 
arrangements.  JALT  will  charge  for  the  use  of  AV 
equipment.  Please  plan  to  bring  your  own  portable 
items,  such  as  OHP  pens  and  acetate  sheets  for  OHPs. 

Affiliation:  Write  your  name  and  affiliation  only. 
Examples:  Sato  Tomoko,  Nantoka  University;  John 
Smith,  Somewhere  Language  School;  Mary  Jones, 
You  Know  Who  Publishing  House;  Tanaka  Takeshi, 
Dokodemo  Junior  High  School. 

Short  Summary:  The  short  summary  appears  in 

the  conference  handbook.  Summaries  help  conference 
participants  decide  which  presentations  are  the  most 
appropriate  to  their  interests.  In  the  summary,  include 
enough  information  to  convey  the  main  ideas  of  your 
presentation.  Summaries  in  English  are  limited  to  a 
maximum  of  75  words  and  in  Japanese  to  150 
characters.  JALT  reserves  the  right  to  edit  summaries 
for  length  and  clarity.  All  information  should  be  in 
complete  sentences,  and  written  in  the  following  third 
person  future  form:  "The  presenter  will  show..."  rather 
than  "1  will  show..."  and  "Participants  will..."  rather 
than  "You  will..." 

For  postal  submissions,  include  TWO  COPIES 
of  the  Presentation  Data  Sheets  and  abstract. 

If  you’re  not  sending  a disk  with  your  abstract 
please  remember,  the  deadline  for  paper-only  postal 
submissions  is  January  20,  1999. 


For  more  information  on 
submitting  a proposal,  please 
contact  the  JALT  99  Program 
Committee  by  E-mail  at 
<jalt99@  passwordmail.com> 
or  fax-back  service  at 
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From  the  Program  Committee 


Advice  Regarding  Submissions:  JALT 

encourages  broad  participation  and  a wide  range  of 
viewpoints;  however,  time  and  space  limitations  make 
it  impossible  to  accept  even  half  the  proposals 
submitted.  Major  factors  in  the  selection  process 
include:  clarity,  appropriateness  for  the  intended 
audience,  quality  of  research,  and  indications  that  the 
presentations  will  be  well  prepared.  The  selection 
committee  also  tries  to  achieve  a balance  of  topics  and 
interests. 

Factors  that  strengthen: 

• The  topic  and  point  of  view  are  clearly  stated. 

• The  format  is  appropriate  to  the  topic. 

• The  presenter  shows  familiarity  with  current 
practice  and/or  research 

• The  abstract  is  well  written,  carefully  edited  and 
proofread. 

Factors  that  weaken: 

• The  abstract  is  over-generalized  and  no  details  or 
examples  are  given. 

• The  title  is  obscure,  inappropriate  or  unrelated  to 
the  content. 

• Elaborate  equipment  is  needed. 

• The  abstract  is  carelessly  written. 

Scholarships  For  Student  Presenters: 

University  and  college  students  are  encouraged  to  apply 
for  a scholarship  to  attend  the  conference  and  to  present. 
Conference  fees  for  up  to  three  students  will  be  waived 
for  the  three  days  of  the  conference,  provided  the 
presentations  are  accepted.  To  apply  for  a student 
scholarship,  follow  the  Options  and  Requirements  as 
explained  on  pages  3 and  4 of  this  Call  for  Papers. 
Take  special  care  when  you  fill  in  your  essential  data 
on  the  Presentation  Data  Sheet  to  state  the  name  of 
your  institution,  your  degree  program  and  whether  you 
are  a full-time  or  part-time  student.  For  more 
information  about  this,  contact  JALT  99. 

Procedure:  Proposals  will  be  reviewed  by  the 
program  committee.  Note:  The  vetting  procedure  is 
completely  anonymous.  Only  proposals  completed 
according  to  the  guidelines,  received  on  or  before  the 
deadline,  will  be  reviewed.  Notification  of  the 
committee’s  decision  will  be  mailed  in  May. 

Limitation  of  number  of  presentations: 

Presenters  will  be  limited  to  a maximum  of  two 
presentations  per  person  so  that  as  many  people  as 
possible  may  present  at  JALT  99.  This  limitation  does 


NOT  apply  to  the  number  of  submissions  that  you 
may  make,  nor  does  it  apply  to  plenary  speakers, 
featured  speakers  or  guest  speakers.  If  presenters  are 
successful  in  having  more  than  two  presentations 
accepted,  they  will  be  contacted  promptly  and  directly, 
and  asked  to  choose  the  two  presentations  that  they 
wish  to  give.  Special  allowance  may  be  made  for  group 
presentations  such  as  colloquia. 

Registration:  All  presenters  must  pre-register  for  the 
conference.  Failure  of  any  presenter  or  co-presenter  to 
pre-register  will  result  in  cancellation  of  the 
presentation.  Pre-registration  information  is 
automatically  sent  to  all  presenters  and  JALT  members. 
Non-members  should  request  pre-registration  materials 
in  writing  by  post  or  E-mail  or  fax  (NOT  by  phone) 
from  the  JALT  Central  Office  (address  on  page  3)  We 
regret  that  financial  assistance  cannot  be  provided  to 
presenters.  Deadline  for  preregistration  is  August 
27th,  1999: 

Join  us:  All  chapter  and  NSIG  program  chairs  and 
interested  JALT  members  are  invited  to  join  in 
planning  the  conference  together.  Contact  the  JALT  99 
program  chairs  if  you  would  like  to  take  part. 

Copying:  No  on-site  copying  will  be  available  for 
presenters.  JALT  does  not  prepare  copies  for 
distribution  at  presentations.  If  you  plan  to  distribute 
handouts,  be  sure  to  bring  a sufficient  number  of  copies 
with  you.  In  addition,  presenters  are  asked  to  submit 
four  copies  of  any  handouts  to  the  Handout  Order 
Center  to  allow  conference  participants  to  place 
additional  copy  orders.  Copies  must  be  on  A4  or  81/2 
X 11  paper  with  a maximum  of  5 pages  per 
presentation. 

Publications:  Presenters  are  encouraged  to  submit 
revisions  of  their  presentation  for  possible  publication 
in  the  JALT  Journal  or  The  Language  Teacher,  and 
articles  based  upon  their  presentations  to  the  JALT  99 
Conference  Proceedings. 

Handouts:  All  presenters  are  warmly  encouraged  to 
provide  bilingual  handouts  for  their  presentations  at 
JALT  99. 
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How  to  prepare  the  abstract 
for  online  submission  or  printing 

Please  make  sure  that: 

1 . Your  abstract  is  limited  to  one  typed  A4  or 
8 1/2X 1 1 page  (up  to  250  words  in 
English,  500  characters  in  Japanese), 
double  spaced. 

2 . The  presentation  ’ s purpose  and  point  of 
view  are  clearly  stated. 

3 . Supporting  details  and  examples  are 
included. 

4.  The  best  format  (i.e.  paper,  workshop)  has 
been  selected. 

5 . The  best  focus  has  been  chosen. 

6 The  material  outlined  can  be  covered  in  the 
allotted  time. 

7.  The  contents  have  been  carefully  edited  and 
proofread. 

On  the  abstract,  put  the  following  information 

in  the  upper  right  comer: 

1 . Presentation  Format 

2.  Length 

3 . Content  Area  Number  + Capitalized 
Heading  used  on  page  5 of  this  Call  for 
Papers 

4.  Focus 

5.  Equipment  Requested 

6.  Postal  Code 

7.  Presentation  Title  (centered) 

Put  the  following  information  in  the  upper  left 

comer: 

1.  Contact  Name 

2.  Address 

3.  Phone  Number 

4.  E-mail  address 


fgliiUT  <DZ.£  IC>±S  LT<  tZZ  l'„ 

1.  A4+MX.  £fcli8.5xl  ttlcX 

d X UTHtil  LT  < l 

(3?B§IJ2  5 0^.  B*f§IJ5  0 O^iUrt) 

4.  (wsuax,  7-7 
£gA/-C<££0. 

5.  St>aiS£7*- **£3fA/-C<rt;£l'. 

<fc  7 ICLT< 

7. 


ICiUT©Sta£KA  LT<  fc*S 

l'o 

1 . 

2. 

£ 

4.  7 

5. 

6. 

7.  MU 

(±©1SS  li^THSg^fcliP  < fi 

£1') 

KA  LT<  ££ 

l'. 

1.  a&SKS 

2.  &ff\ 

3. 

4.  E/-7U7KLA 

(±©Hi  li-7^T35S§^  < It 


Contact  Name 

Presentation  Format 

Address 

Length 

Phone  Number 

Content  Area 

E-mail  Address 

Focus 

Postal  Code 

Equipment  Requested 

Presentation  Title  (centered) 

-c 
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Step-by-step  Procedure  for  Submitting  a Proposal 


For  all  three  options,  please  read  all  instructions  carefully  before  you  begin. 


If  you  choose  Option  1 , 


Online  Submission,  please  follow  these  steps: 


□ 

1. 

□ 

2. 

□ 

3. 

□ 

4. 

□ 

5. 

□ 

6. 

Prepare  a 75-word  (or  150- Japanese-character)  summary 

Prepare  a 250-word  (or  500-Japanese-character)  abstract  in  the  exact  form  stated  on 
page  17  of  this  Call  for  Papers  booklet 

Save  the  summary  and  abstract  on  the  computer  you  use  to  access  the  Internet. 

Fill  out  the  Presentation  Data  Sheet  by  hand  to  be  sure  you  have  all  the  necessary 
information. 

Using  a browser  such  as  Netscape  or  Internet  Explorer,  go  to  the  JALT  99  website  at: 
http  ://www.  seafolk.ne.jp/kqj  alt/submissions  .html 
Follow  the  onscreen  instructions  to  complete  the  Presentation  Data  Sheets  and  submit 
your  summary  and  abstract.  DO  NOT  SEND  BY  E-MAIL;  only  website  submissions 
will  be  accepted. 

Proposals  sent  by  Option  1,  Online  Submission,  must  be 
entered  on  the  web  site  bv  11:59  p.m..  February  1.  1999 


O 

If  you  choose  Option  2,  Ill- 


Disk  And  Paper 


Postal  Submission,  follow  these  steps: 


□ 1 . Complete  the  Presentation  Data  Sheets  found  on  pages  11  & 12  of  this  booklet.  Make 

two  copies  to  include  in  your  mailed  proposal  package. 

□ 2 . Prepare  a 75-word  (or  150-Japanese-character)  summary,  including  your  name  and 

contact  information.  Save  it  in  ‘RTF’  (Rich  Text  Format)  onto  a Mac  or  PC 
compatible  2HD  3.5-inch  floppy  disk.  Use  the  filename,  ‘summary.rtf’ 

□ 3 . Prepare  a 250-word  (or  500-  Japanese-character)  abstract  in  the  exact  form  stated  on 

page  17  of  this  Call  for  Papers  booklet.  Save  the  abstract  (be  sure  it  includes  your 
name  and  information  as  shown  on  page  17)  in  ‘RTF’  (Rich  Text  Format)  as 
‘abstract.rtf  .(Note:  if  you  are  using  a machine  running  on  a Japanese  system,  please 
use  the  proper  ‘romaji’  format  for  English  submissions.  Do  NOT  use  the  romanized 
Kanji  setting.) 

□ 4 . Label  the  outside  of  the  floppy  disk  CLEARLY  with  your  name  and  contact  details  in 

English. 

□ 5 . Print  out  one  copy  of  your  abstract.  Mail  the  printed  abstract,  the  disk,  and  2 copies 

of  the  printed  Presentation  Data  Sheets  to  this  address:  JALT  99,  c/o  JALT 
Central  Office,  Urban  Edge  Building  5F,  1-37-9  Taito,  Taito-ku,  Tokyo 
110-0016,  JAPAN. 

Proposals  sent  by  Option  2.  Disk  and  Paper  Postal  Submission,  must  be 
postmarked  no  later  than  February  1.  1999 
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Step-by-step  Procedure  for  Submitting  a Proposal  (continued) 


REGARDING  OPTION  3:  1=1  PAPER  ONLY  POSTAL 


ISI 


SUBMISSION 


In  an  effort  to  make  the  conference  proposal  process  more  efficient,  the  program  committee  is 
instituting  electronic  submissions  this  year  for  the  first  time.  We  encourage  all  those  who  have 
access  to  the  Internet  to  try  Option  1,  or  those  without  Internet  access  to  try  Option  2,  and  help 
us  to  streamline  the  large  amount  of  volunteer  work  necessary  to  carry  out  our  annual 
international  conference.  We  realize,  however,  that  circumstances  may  prevent  some  potential 
presenters  from  using  the  first  two  options.  Therefore,  this  option  is  provided  for  those 
without  access  to  a computer.  Please  note  that  the  deadline  for  this  option  is  earlier  than  the 
others;  January  20,  1999.  This  is  for  two  reasons;  the  conference  will  be  held  earlier  than 
usual  in  1999,  and  the  time  needed  for  a volunteer  to  type  materials  from  a paper  copy  is 
greater  than  the  time  required  for  transferring  electronic  submissions. 


If  you  choose  OPTION  3:  H Paper  Only  Postal  Submission,  follow  these  steps: 


1.  Complete  the  Presentation  Data  Sheets  on  pages  11  & 12  of  this  Call  for  Papers 
booklet.  These  require  the  preparation  of  a typed  75-word  (or  150- Japanese-character) 
summary.  Make  two  copies  of  the  completed  Presentation  Data  Sheets. 

2 . Prepare  a typed  250-word  (or  500-  Japanese-character)  abstract  in  the  exact  form  stated 
on  page  17  of  this  Call  for  Papers  booklet. 

3 . Submit  2 copies  of  all  the  above  documents  to  this  address:  JALT  99,  do  JALT 
Central  Office,  Urban  Edge  Building  5F,  1-37-9  Taito,  Taito-ku,  Tokyo 
110-0016,  JAPAN.  Faxed  proposals  will  NOT  be  accepted. 

Proposals  sent  bv  Option  3.  Paper  Only  Postal  Submission,  must  be 
postmarked  no  later  than  January  20,  1999 


CAUTION 


No  faxed  proposals  will  be  accepted. 

No  E-mailed  proposals  will  be  accepted. 

No  proposals  will  be  accepted  after  the  postmark  & electronic 

submissions  deadlines: 


Deadlines  for  Submissions 

On-line:  February  1,  1999  (11:59  p.m.) 
On  disk:  February  1,  1999  (Post-mark  Date) 
On  paper:  January  20,  1999  (Post-mark  Date) 
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From  Conception  to  Completion: 

Professional  Considerations  in  Abstract  Writing 

by  Marcia  Z Buell , Jean  Sawyer,  and  Phillip  L.  Markley 

Having  an  abstract  accepted  for  a professional  conference  can  be  challenging  and  exciting.  Based  on  our  own 
experiences  as  presenters  at  a variety  of  conferences  and  through  a study  of  accepted  or  rejected  abstracts  for  the 
JALT  1996  International  Conference,  we  have  come  up  with  some  suggestions  for  generating  an  idea  for  a proposal, 
avoiding  some  writing  pitfalls  and  making  sure  the  abstract  is  clear  to  a wide  audience. 


Finding  a suitable  presentation  topic  often  depends  on 
how  well  you  can  match  your  talk  to  the  needs  of  the 
teaching  community  and  the  conference.  If  you  are  not 
sure  how  to  select  a presentation  topic,  you  could: 

1.  Attend  a variety  of  conferences  or  read  through 
previous  conference  programs  to  see  what  has  been 
presented. 

2.  Read  current  research  and  teaching  journals  (JALT 
Journal,  The  Language  Teacher,  TESOL  Journal)  to 
see  what  issues  are  being  discussed. 

Before  writing  an  abstract,  keep  in  mind  your  potential 
topic  might  be  appropriate  as  a JALT  presentation  if: 

1. You  are  examining  a problem  that  you  have 
struggled  with  and  overcame  in  your  own  teaching 
situation; 

2.  Colleagues  respond  with  interest  to  your  idea  and 
seem  willing  to  try  out  your  suggestions  in  class; 

3.  An  activity  you  try  is  new  to  your  students  and  they 
respond  with  enthusiasm. 

While  writing  the  abstract,  be  aware  that  abstracts  are 
meant  to  be  short  overviews  of  an  intended 
presentation.  They  are  like  summaries  and  should 
follow  the  conventions  of  good  composition.  Below  are 
some  problems  commonly  found  in  abstracts  that  are 
rejected. 

Content  Problems 

1 . The  presentation  attempts  to  cover  too  much  in  the 
time  allotted. 

2.  The  abstract  describes  only  one  class  or  program, 
without  indicating  how  this  may  be  adapted  to  other 
learning  situations. 

3.  The  topic  may  not  be  appropriate  to  the  skills  or 
interests  of  people  at  JALT.  (Note:  Reviewers  are 
from  the  JALT  community  at  large;  consequently, 
technical  or  highly  specific  abstracts  may  be  rejected 
if  they  are  not  written  to  appeal  to  a general 
audience.) 

4.  The  research  design  is  unclear  or  not  easily 
accessible  to  a large  audience. 

5.  The  proposal  has  a poor  balance  between  background 
information  and  discussing  what  will  actually  be 


done. 

6.  The  purpose  of  the  paper  is  not  stated  until  the  end 
or  not  stated  at  all.  (A  more  focused  abstract  has  a 
clear  statement  of  purpose  toward  the  beginning.) 

7.  The  writer  merely  tells  us  that  an  issue  is  important, 
instead  of  showing  us  why. 

8.  The  abstract  has  too  much  repetition  rather  than  a 
clear  summary  of  the  planned  presentation. 

9.  The  writer  has  chosen  the  wrong  format  for  the 
material  to  be  presented. 

Writing  Style  Problems 

1 . The  writer  does  not  get  to  the  point  of  the  abstract 
quickly. 

2.  The  abstract  confuses  the  reader  with  run-on  or 
overly  complex  sentences.  If  the  reader  has  to  wade 
through  convoluted  sentences,  they  may  not  be  able 
to  carefully  consider  other  aspects  of  the  abstract. 

As  with  all  professional  writing,  ideas  that  are  clear  to 
the  writer  may  not  be  as  clear  to  a reader  who 
encounters  the  information  for  the  first  time.  To  assure 
a well  written  paper  consider  the  following  points  upon 
completing  a draft  of  the  abstract: 

1 . Have  someone  edit  the  abstract;  showing  and  sharing 
work  is  a good  way  to  get  valuable  feed  back. 

2.  Give  yourself  enough  time  to  make  revisions. 

Before  submitting  the  abstract,  double-check  these 
points: 

1.  The  abstract  is  well  written. 

2.  The  presentation  fits  into  the  allotted  time  frame;  an 
appropriate  amount  of  material  will  be  covered. 

3.  All  the  instructions  in  the  "Call  for  Papers"  have 
been  followed  correctly. 

4.  The  writer  has  considered  a specified  audience  within 
a content  or  skill  area  and  has  matched  the  abstract  to 
that  audience. 

5.  The  topic  and  the  writer’s  position  are  clear  and 
focused. 

6.  The  writer  has  included  subtopics  that  will  be 
covered. 

7.  The  writer  has  included  the  procedures  and  format  of 
the  presentation. 
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